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No  NATION  on  earth  has  quite  tlie  capacity  for 
forgetting  injuriea  that  charactfrizes  the  Anioriuan 
people.  Where  the  brooding,  xullen  Saxon  tempera- 
ment is  Kirongest,  the  clear  sky,  the  swift  winds  and 
wide  horizons  of  the  new  home,  and  the  buiiy  life  as 
well,  have  altered  hereditary  charaeteristicH  and  the  ca- 
pacity for  rewntment  has  lessened.  Even  when  most 
deeply  stirred  the  brutal  element  has,  save  in  the  lowe^it 
claHH,  almoxt  totally  diitappeared.  Persistence  to  the 
point  of  doggednesa  until  the  end  is  gained,  and  then  a 
good-humored  Khaking  of  hands  and  a  taking  for 
granted  that  all  dilferences  are  buried  and  the  futuri'  to 
hold  a  common  purpose  and  a  common  piMgress  to  the 
same  end,  characterizes  the  Anieriunii  of  Io-da_v.  And 
in  the  fear  that  his  adversary's  feelings  nmy  be  wounded 
he  refuses  to  preserve  records  of  strife,  and  almost  for- 
getJi  himself  how  the  quarrel  went  on  or  why  it  began 
at  all. 

The  capacity  for  apology  inereaHea  year  by  year.  In 
the  rent^tion  against  the  intolerance  and  bigotry  of  our 
fathers,  we  foqjet  the  sturdy  virtues  such  traits  covered 
or  represented.  Some  one  has  summed  up  the  Aniiri- 
can  character  as  a"  mush  of  concession,"  and  our  treat- 
ment of  offenders — whether  the  crinnnal  panloned  out 
while  the  sound  of  the  sentence  to  just  punishment  is 


still  in  his  ears,  or  the  condoning  of  all  otTenses  against 
soeial  law  and  life— would  seem  to  confirm  the  verdict. 
That  an  emei^ncy  llnds  always  determined  and  reso 
lute  men  and  women  ready  for  it,  does  not  hinder  the 
fact  that  the  arising  of  such  emergency  could  often  have 
been  prevented,  had  conmion  sense  or  any  wise  forecast 
been  used  in  the  beginning.  The  eagerness  to  avoid 
offense  and  the  determinntion  to  have  every  one  as  coni- 
fortable  as  pos-siblc  Mtand  always  in  the  way  of  any  re- 
view of  past  dilTerences  or  future  possibilities  of  differ- 
ence. Reminiscence  is  frowned  upon,  and  thus  one  of 
the  most  effectual  menus  of  devcli>ping  manhood  and 
genuine  patriotism  is  lost.  The  boy's  blood  may  tingle 
as  he  hears 

"  Hi>w  wi-ll  HorutiiiE  kept  the  bridge, 
In  Ihi;  liravi!  days  of  old  \'* 

but  the  brave  ilny  that  is  but  yesterday  is  a  sealed  book, 
its  story,  if  told  at  all,  gi*n  in  a  whisper  sub«iued 
enough  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  discomfort  for  sen- 
sitive or  squeamish  listener. 

"What  was  it  all  for,  anvway  ¥"  asked  a  boy  of 
twelve  not  long  ago,  who,  in  his  school  history  of  the 
United  States  had  come  to  the  civil  war,  and  who,  like 
a  large  proportion  of  the  boys  of  this  generation,  (bund 
it  of  more  remote  interest  even  tlian  tliu  war  of  the 
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Revolution.  His  &ther  liad  been  one  of  its  volunteers, 
and  the  family  record  lield  name  atler  name  of  frit;nds 
fallen  in  tlie  eonflict  we  are  all  forgetting,  yet  the  child, 
true  to  our  Ameriuan  theories,  was  growing  up  with  no 
senile  of  what  the  insue  meant,  and  with  an  impatient 
disregard  of  worn-out  details. 

We  "  love  mercy  "  so  well  that  we  foi^t  that  the 
first clauHe  of  the  old  command  is  to  "do  justly,"  and 
BO  year  by  year  the  capacity  for  juKtice  Icssend.  Keen 
moral  sense  is  blunted,  and  life  becomfs  more  and  more 
a  system  of  sliadiiigs,  and  black  and  white,  Hiniply 
clouded,  uncertain  and  dirty  gray. 

Such  word  seems  neeesHary  in  beginuing  nnj'  mention 
of  a  party  to  whose  unconquerable  and  marvelous  per- 
sistence is  due  every  result  of  good  in  the  conllict  which 
ended  forever  all  need  of  their  further  work.  That  the 
early  Abolitionists  were  often  bitter,  fierce,  intolerant, 
was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  an  intense  purpose, 
and  the  namiwness  that,  save  in  the  rarest  exceptions, 
is  the  necessary  accompaniment  of  intensity.  It  is  never 
the  broad  and  quiet  lake,  kniiwing  no  obstruction,  that 
rushes  on  to  the  sea.  It  is  the  stream  shut  in  by  rocks 
and  fed  fVon)  hidden  sources  that  swells  and  deepens  till 
no  man's  hand  can  bind  or  stay  the  sweeping  current. 

It  is  possible  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  dis- 
passionate statement,  but  it  is  also  a  question  if  dispas- 
sionateness be  the  only  quality  it  is  worth  while  for 
Americans  to  cultivate.  Too  often  it  ends  as  inditfer- 
entism,  and  when  that  stage  is  reached  pw^ess  becomes 
impossible.  In  spite  of  our  modem  tendencies,  it  is 
still  worth  while  to  feel  strongly,  to  believe  intensely, 
to  live  as  if  life  had  meaning,  and  there  is  n4  stronger 
incitement  than  the  knowledge  of  earnest  lives  lived 
through  difficulties  of  which  we  have  but  faintest  con- 
ception, and  ending  often  without  any  consciousness 
that  their  purposes  had  been  recognized  or  their  dreams 
become  realities. 

Quiet  but  always  untiring  and  undaunted  workers, 


these  steady,  clear-eyed  men  and  women  passed  over  to 
the  majority,  and,  like  the  workers  of  an  earlier  day, 
they  "  received  not  the  promise,  God  having  provided 
some  better  thing  for  us,  that  they  without  us  should 
not  be  made  perfect.'"  Comprehension  of  their  princi- 
ples, loving  remembrance  of  every  iaithful  act  is  tlie 
only  method  in  which  through  us  they  nmy  have  full 
sense  of  what  their  labor  meant,  and  thus  find  the  heart 
of  the  old  words,  which,  if  they  mean  anything,  mean 
surely  tliat  till  we  do  understand,  their  happiness  lacks 
its  full  completion. 

Philadelphia  and  Boston  represent  the  most  earnest 
work  of  a  period,  the  fire  and  fervor  of  which  are  now 
almost  incomprehensible.  With  Pliiladelphia,  the  first 
step  taken  was  by  William  Fenn,  who,  in  his  second 
visit,  labored  anxiously  to  undo  certain  results  of  his 
action  which  he  had  not  foreseen.  In  1685,  sending 
over  various  directions  to  Ids  deputies  concerning  ser- 
vants to  be  employed,  he  had  written  :  "  It  were  better 
they  were  blacks,  for  then  a  man  has  them  while  they 
live."  At  this  time  negroes  had  been  brought  in  in 
some  numbers,  and  the  nwst  conscientious  Friends  held 
slaves,  though  as  early  as  KiTl  George  Fox  had  advised 
the  Friends  in  Barbadoes  to  -'train  up  iheir  slaves  in 
the  fear  of  God,  to  cause  their  overseers  to  deal  mildly 
and  gently  with  them,  and,  after  certain  years  of  servi- 
tude, they  should  make  them  free." 

The  necessity  for  such  measures  liad  become  evident 
to  Penn  ;  and  the  German  Friends  who  settled  German- 
town,  and  who,  in  1688,  brought  before  the  Yearly 
Meeting  the  question  "concerning  the  lawfulness  and 
unlawfulness  of  buying  and  keeping  negroes,"  pressed  it 
still  fbrther  upon  his  attention.  By  I6!»J  so  many  evils 
had  resulted  that  advice  was  issued  at  the  yearly  Meet- 
ing "  that  Friends  be  careful  not  to  encourage  tlie  bring- 
ing in  any  ntore  negroes ;  and  that  such  that  have 
negroes  be  careful  of  them,  bring  them  to  meetings, 
have  meetings  with  them  in  their  families,  and  restrain 
them  from  loose  and  lewd  living  as  much  as  in  them 
lies,  and  from  rambling  abroad  on  First-day  or  other 

From  this  date  began  a  very  gradual  emancipation, 
but  eighty  years  pas.sed  before  the  entire  prohibition  of 
slaveholding  was  made  part  of  tlie  discipline  of  the  so- 
ciety. In  1T(M1  Penn  brought  before  the  Provincial  Coun- 
cil a  law  for  regulating  the  marriage  of  negroes,  but  it 
failed  to  pass,  and  the  record  tells  how  "he  mourned 
over  the  state  of  the  slaves,  hut  his  attempts  to  impnive 
their  condition  by  legal  enactments  were  defeated  in  the 
house  of  Assembly." 

In  his  own  religious  society  he  was  more  successful, 
the  minute  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  in  the  same  year 
having  this  item:  "(Jurdearfriend  and  governor  having 
laid  before  the  meeting  a  concern  that  hath  laid  upon 
his  mind  for  some  time  concerning  the  negroes  and  In- 
dians; that  Friends  ought  to  be  very  careful  in  dis- 
chai^ng  a  good  conscience  toward  tliem  in  all  respects, 
but  more  especially  for  the  good  of  their  souls,  and  that 
they  might,  as  fteqnent  as  may  be,  come  to  meeting  on 
First-days;  ayuva  consideration  whereof  tliis  meeting 
concludes  to  apiioint  a  meeting  for  the  negroes,  to  be  kept 
once  a  month,  and  that  their  masters  give  notice  thereof 
in  their  own  families  and  be  present  with  them  at  the 
said  meetings  as  frequent  as  may  t)e," 

Though  rliarged  with  having  died  a  slaveholder,  it 
was  certainly  not  because  no  proper  means  were  taken 
for  liberating  his  slaves,  for  in  his  will,  made  in  1701, 
Penn  liberated  every  slave  in  his  possession,  the  will 
being  now  in  the  hands  of  Thomas  Gilpin,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  containing  this  clause :  "  I  give  to  my  blacks 
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their  freedom  as  U  Miit?er  my  hand  ntraidy,  and  to  old 
■Sam  one  huudrcd  acrea,  to  be  bin  cttildren's,  after  he  and 
his  wife  are  dead,  forever." 

Hid  intentions  were  not  perfectly  carried  out.  as  is 
evident  froui  one  of  James  Logan's  letters  to  Hannah 
Peon,  written  in  1721,  and  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Uistori~ 
cal  Society's  rooms,  in  which  he  says :  "  The  proprietor, 
in  H  will  left  with  me  at  his  departure  hence,  gave  all  his 
negroe.s  their  freedom,  hut  this  is  entirely  private;  how- 
ever, there  are  very  few  left, "  Any  failure  in  action  on 
b\^  executors'  part  need  not,  however,  be  charged  upon 
Penn  himself,  who  muHt,  without  question,  rank  as  the 
fitKt  Philadelphia  AboUtionirtt. 

Only  an  occasional  remonstrance  was  heard  at  rare  in- 
tervals for  many  years.  The  love  of  money  and  of  power 
waa  too  strong  among  the  wealthy  merchants  of  the  city 
or  the  large  plantcrK  in  the  outlying  country,  and  nothing 
could  be  obtained  fi'om  the  Yearly  Meeting  but  a  mild 
xu^estioQ  that  further  importation  of  slaves  was  un- 
desirable, while  many  a  serious,  drab-coated  member 
argued  with  glibness  in  the  same  line  of  defense  of  op- 
pression and  avarice  followed  by  Presbyterian  and  Epis- 
copalian doctors  of  divinity,  and.  Indeed,  by  the  churches 
in  general.  Nothing  could  well  be  darker  than  the  out- 
look, yet  in  that  darkness  a  force  was  working  unknown 
and  unseen,  the  first  visible  spark  showing  itself  at  a 
point  so  remote  and  inconxpicuous  that  it  held  no  sug- 
gestion of  the  steady  light  soon  to  shine  out  with  aglow 
and  intensity  that  even  to-day  is  as  powerful  as  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

Few  souls  since  the  Christian  era  began  have  held 
mure  of  the  spirit  of  the  Master  than  that  of  John 
WiHilman,  living  and  dying  in  poverty  and  obscurity, 
yet  leaving  in  his  journal  a  record  of  self-ileuying  labor 
so  simple  and  tender,  not  only  in  spirit  hut  in  language 
also,  that  one  need  not  wonder  at  Charles  Lamb's  en- 
thusiasm as  he  wrote:  "Get  the  writings  of  John  Wool- 
man  by  heart."  Bom  in  1720,  his  first  action  agaiiii-t 
the  principles  of  slavery  was  not  taken  till  1742,  when, 
in  drawing  up  an  instrument  for  the  transfer  of  a  slave, 
he  felt  a  sudden  and  strong  scruple  against  such  dese- 
cration of  anything  owning  a  soul.  From  this  dated  a 
life-long  testimony  against  slavery',  and  for  many  years 
he  traveled  from  point  to  point,  never  vehement  or  de- 
nunciatory, but  pleading  always,  with  a  gentleness  that 
proved  irresistible,  the  cause  of  the  oppressed. 

In  the  meantime  a  quaint  and  eurious  figure  had  en- 


tered the  same  way,  but  with  small  thought  of  persua- 
sion or  consideration.  Coming  to  Philailelphla  trom 
the  West  Indies  where  he  liad  become  deeply  Interested 
In  the  condition  ol  the  slaves,  Benjamin  Lay,  funous  at 
Auding  the  same  evil  existing  there,  shook  oH'  the  dust 
of  the  faithless  city  and  took  up  his  dwelling  a  few 
miles  out.  Here  be  lived  in  a  natural  cave,  slightly 
improved  by  a  ceiling  of  beams,  drinking  only  water 
from  a  spring  near  his  door  and  eating  only  vegetables. 
lie  refused  to  wear  any  garment  or  eat  any  food  whose 
manufacture  or  prei>aratiou  involved  the  loss  of  animal 
life  or  was  the  result  of  slave  labor.  On  the  last  point 
John  Woolman  was  in  f^ll  accord  with  him,  but  found 
it  a  struggle  to  wear  the  undyed  homespun  wiiich  he 
finally  assumed,  as  the  necessary  badge  of  the  simplicity 
he  preached. 

No  concern  for  the  prejudices  or  feelings  of  others 
hampered  the  career  of  the  irrepressible  Benjaniin, 
whose  figure  was  no  less  eccentric  than  his  life.  "  Only 
four  and  a  half  feet  high,  hunchbacked,  with  projecting 
chest,  legs  small  and  uneven,  arms  h)nger  than  his  legs, 
a  huge  head,  showing  only  beneath  the  enormous  white 
liat,  lai^e.  solemn  eyes  and  a  prominent  nose  ;  the  rest 
of  his  face  covered  with  a  snowy  semi-circle  of  heard  fall- 
ing low  on  his  breast,"  this  fierce  and  prophetical 
brownie  or  kohold  made  unexpected  dashes  into  the 
calm  precincts  of  the  Friends'  meeting-houses,  and  was 
the  gad-fly  of  every  assembly,  A  ftiry  of  protest  pos- 
sessed him — a  power  of  energetic  denunciation  abso- 
lutely appalling  to  the  steady-minded  (Quakers.  At  one 
time  when  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  in  progress,  he  sud- 
denly appeared  marching  up  the  aisle  in  his  long,  white 
overcoat,  regardless  of  the  solemn  silence  prevailing. 

He  stopped  suddenly  when  midway  and  exclaiming, 
"You  slaveholders  I  Why  don't  you  throw  off  your 
Quaker  coats  as  I  do  mine,  and  show  yourselves  as  you 
are  ?"  at  the  same  moment  threw  off  his  coat.  Under- 
neath was  a  military  coat  and  a  sword  dangling  against 
his  heels.  "'  Holding  in  one  hand  a  large  book,  he 
drew  his  sword  with  the  other.  '  In  the  sight  of  God,' 
he  cried,  'you  are  as  guilty  as  if  you  stabbed  your 
slaves  to  the  heart,  as  I  do  this  book  I'  suiting  the  ac- 
tion to  the  word,  and  piercing  a  small  bladder  filled 
with  the  juice  of  the  poke-weed  ( pAi/to/acea  decaitdra), 
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which  he  had  (.-oncealed  between  the  covers,  aDd  npriii- 
kling  aa  with  fresh  blood  those  who  sat  near  him." 

John  Woolnian's  testimony  was  of  quite  anotlier 
character,  but  Beujaniin  Lay  was  tlie  counterpart  a^ 
well  as  forerunner  of  many  less  rational  agitators  who 
In  later  years  could  never  separate  the  offender  from  the 
sin  often  ignorantly  and  innocently  cornmiUed.  Offeu- 
Hive  as  his  course  was  felt  to  be,  it  was  one  of  the  active 
forces  which  no  doubt  had  aided  in  paving  the  way  to 
the  decisive  action  of  1758,  a  date  important  not  ouly 
in  the  history  of  the  anti-slavery  cause  but  as  one  of  tlie 
most  important  religious  convocations  the  Christian 
church  has  ever  known.  Through  the  general  business 
John  Woolmnn  sat  silent,  and  wilent,  too,  as  one  and 
another  faithful  Friend  gave  in  their  testimony  agahist 
any  further  toleration  of  slavery  as  a  system.  Then  he 
rose  and  made  an  appeal,  whose  solemn  tenderness 
still  thrills  every  reader,  and  which,  when  eye  and  voice 
and  all  the  influence  of  the  gentle  yet  intensely  earnest 
presence  were  added,  rendered  more  than  momentary  op- 


position impossible.  Then  and  there  the  mectinf;  agreed 
tliat  the  injunction  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  to  do  to 
others  as  we  would  that  others  sRould  do  to  us,  should 
induce  Friends  who  held  slaves  "  to  set  them  at  liberty, 
making  a  Christian  provision  for  them,"  and  four 
Friends — John  Woolman,  John  Scarborough,  Daniel 
Stanton  and  John  Sykcs — were  approved  of  as  suitable 
persona  to  visit  and  treat  with  such  as  kept  slaves, 
within  the  limits  of  the  meeting. 

.  Naturally,  outside  these  limits  there  was  steady  op- 
position. The  record  gives  many  years  of  effort  in 
which  only  a  proportion  could  be  brought  to  admit  the 
injiif^ticeor  wrong  of  slaveiy,  but  it  was  a  proportion  that 
incrfased  yearly.  Through  all  weariness  and  discour- 
agemant  John  Woolman  went  his  patient  way,  journey- 
ing on  foot  wherever  in  the  widely-separated  setllementa 
the  voice  of  the  oppressed  seemed  to  call,  and  leaving 
always  behind  him  a  memory  of  pitying  love  and  devo- 
tion, before  which  all  defenses  fell.  But  the  practice, 
though  abating,  required  more  active  measures,  and  in 
1776  came  the  final  action  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  all 
subordinate  meetings  being  then  directed  to  deny  the 
right  (^  membership  to  such  as  persisted  in  holding  their 


fellow-men  as  property.  Four  years  before  this  con- 
summation for  which  he  had  spent  his  life,  John  Wool- 
man  had  passed  on  to  the  unhampered  life  and  work  of 
a  country  where  bond  and  free  are  equal.  Deep  hope- 
lessness <-ame  for  a  time  on  those  who  had  worked  with 
him,  and  who,  as  he  passed  from  sight,  murmured  again 
the  sad  old  words,  ''we  thought  this  had  betn  be  who 
should  have  redeemed  Israel." 

But  the  thread  in  this  apostolical  succession  was  not 
lost.  If  transniigtution  were  an  admittable  theorj-,  one 
might  say  that  the  soul  of  John  Woolman  sought  some 
Utting  medium  to  continue  its  work,  and  found  lodg- 
ment in  the  baby  that  in  December,  1771,  ojiened  its 
eyes  on  a  world  through  which  it  journeyed  with  all  the 
energy  and  purpose  that  had  led  the  elder  man — with  all 
hb  sweetness  too,  but  with  a  eoumgeous  cheer  the  frailer 
body  had  never  known.  For  Isaac  Hopper  came  of 
sturdy  stock,  and,  though  Quaker  on  one  side  of  the 
house,  did  not  become  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  till  he  was  twenty-two,  and  then  through  the 
preaching  of  William  Savery  and  Mary  Ridgeway,  two 
Friends  who  were  often  heard  in  the  Philadelpliia  meet- 
ings. Through  William  Savery's  agency  Elizabeth  Fry 
turned  to  tlie  work  which  he  had  projihesied  would  be 
hers,  and  which  in  later  life  became  Isaac  Hopper's 
also.  Already  the  Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society  had 
been  fonned,  and  in  his  early  boyhood  Isaac  Hopper 
liad  had  his  first  experience  in  aiding  a  fugitive  slave  to 
elude  pursuit,  and  find  quarters  where  none  could  mo- 
lest or  make  him  afraid.  Married  in  1795  and  settling 
permanently  in  Pliiladelphia,  he  became  at  once  a  lead- 
ing member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  overseers  of  a  school  for  colored  chil- 
dren, a  memorial  of  Anthony  Bcnezet,  a  French 
Huguenot  by  birth,  whose  liouse  remained  standing  on 
Chestnut  street  until  lft40.  Anthony  is  described  as 
"a  small,  eager-faced  man,  full  of  zeal  and  activity, 
constantly  engaged  in  works  of  benevolence,  which  were 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  blacks,  and  who  was  an 
untiring  friend  to  the  unhappy  Acadians,  many  of 
whQm  were  landed  in  Philadelphia  by  the  ships  which 
brought  them  from  Nova  Scotia." 

In  this  school,  and  in  one  founded  later  for  colored 
adult-s,  he  taught  two  or  three  evenings  each  week  for 
many  years,  and  had  liecome  known  throughout  Phila- 
delphia as  the  friend  and  legal  adviser  of  colored  peo])lc 
under  every  emergency.  From  1795  to  1829,  when  he 
removed  to  New  Yorl4,  each  year  held  its  record  of 
courage  and  zeal  in  a  work  more  and  more  necessary  as 
time  went  on.  Runaways  were  constantly  parsing 
through  the  city,  and  the  laws  of  that  date  were  neither 
understood  nor  attended  t<).  Whenever  a  negro  ar- 
rested aa  a  fugitive  slave  was  discharged  for  want  of 
proof,  no  fee  was  paid,  but  if  the  verdict  made  him  a 
slave,  and  he  was  surrendered  to  bis  claimant,  from 
five  to  twenty  dollars  were  given  to  ttie  magistrate. 
Naturally  they  made  the  most  of  any  facts  in  favor  of 
slavery,  ancl  thus  there  was  never  wanting  opportunity 
for  the  efforts  of  men  like  Hopper,  who  took  delight  in 
suddenly  confounding  and  upsetting  the  best-laid  plans. 
A  volume  would  be  necessary  for  the  stories  which 
Father  Hopper  in  later  years  told  to  all  who  questioned, 
and  many  of  which  were  printed  in  the  Anti-Slavery 
Standard  and  other  organs  of  the  society,  a  mine  for  all 
who  would  know  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  one  of  the 
most  intense  and  persistent  struggles  ever  made  on 
American  soil.  Appeal  was  seldom  resorted  to,  for 
Father  Hopper's  wit  was  as  keen  as  his  heart  was  big, 
and  his  personal  presence  30  strong  and  impressive  that 
even  his  enemies  looked  with  an  ailmiration  they  could 
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not  repress  on  the  noble  face  aud  figure  of  this  smiling 
marplot  of  all  their  schemes.  With  a  sense  of  humor 
that  geemed  always  to  conflict  slightly  with  his  Quaker 
gttrb  and  principles,  he  liad  also  the  power  of  an  indig- 
natioa  that  could  scorch  and  shrivel ;  and  like  all  men 
who  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions,  made  ene- 
mies, who  in  some  cases,  alter  a  fury  of  oppositioQ, 
turned  about  aud  became  the  strongest  of  friends. 

The  yearly  meetings  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society 
brought  together  a  list  of  namen  each  one  representing 
individualities  so  marked  and  positive  that' only  the 
fervor  of  a  common  purpose  could  have  made  working 
t<^cther  practicable.  In  that  early  grt>up  women  were 
as  prominent  as  at  a  later  day,  and  among  them  all 
none  was  more  completely  oblivious  of  self  than  Ahi- 
gail  Goodwin,  who  lived  to  see  the  last  chain  broken, 
after  seventy-four  years  of  unwearying  effort.  Her  own 
clothes  were  patched  and  forlorn  &r  beyond  those  of  the 
average  beggar,  but  worn  with  a  calm  unconsciousness 
of  their  extraonliuary  character :  and,  indeed,  few  who 
lookedon  the  earnest  face,  with  \lf  half-sad,  tialf-humor- 
ous  intensity,  stopped  to  consider  what  garb  was  worn. 
She  worked  for  the  slave  as  a  mother  works  for  her  own 
children,  beting  garments  which  she  mended  or  made 
over  indefatigably  ;  knitting  bag  after  bag  of  stockings, 
and  sitting  up  half  the  night  to  earn  some  petty  sum 
turned  over  inxtantly  to  the  society.  She  wrote  for 
every  anti-slavery  journal,  begged  in  every  direction  for 
money,  implored  friends  to  take  stock  in  tlie  Under- 
ground Railroad,  and  to  the  last  day  of  her  life  burned 
with  an  actual  pasfion  of  good-will ;  aud,  it  must  be 
added,  an  equal  inability  to  conceive  that  a  slaveholder 
might  also  have  some  ■  contTption  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity. 

Her  belief  was  shared  by  another  woman,  equally  no- 
table and  among  the  earliest  organizers  in  such  work — 
Esther  Moore,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Robert  Moore.  The  pas- 
sive of  tlie  Fugitive  Sl.-ive  bill  necessarily  intensified 
all  feeling  and  made  dispassionate  thought  impossible, 
and  though  nearly  eighty  when  this  crowning  iniquity 
became  a  portion  of  United  States  law,  she  worked 
against  the  results  with  the  eagerness  of  lier  youth.  For 
many  years  she  liad  begged  tliat  special  notilication 
should  be  sent  her  of  every  fugitive  who  passed  through 


Philadelphia,  and  during  the  whole  time  made  it  her 
business  to  supply  to  each  one  a  gold  dollar,  the  ^>ciety 
being  barely  able  to  defray  their  expenses  on  to  the  next 
station,  with  no  provision  for  wants  wlien  the  Anal  one 
was  reached.  With  larger  personal  means  than  Abigail 
Goodwin,  she  denied  herself  in  all  possible  ways  that  the 
little  coin  might  be  always  ready  for  the  empty  hand, 
and  almost  her  last  injunction  was:  "  Write  to  Oliver 
Johnson,  aud  tell  liim  I  die  Arm  in  the  faith.  Mind 
the  slave  1" 

"  Mind  the  slave  t"  was  the  watchword  for  all.  De- 
pression seems  to  have  been  unknown.  In  feet,  there 
was  no  time  for  depression,  for  between  the  opposition, 
which  is  always  a  stimulant,  and  the  actual  work  of  pro- 
viding food,  clothing  and  means  for  the  throng  of  fugi- 
tives, there  was  unfailing  and  imceasing  occupation  for 
all.  High-hearted  court^^  and  self-sacrifice  inspired  all 
alike,  and  the  mere  coming  ti^etherof  men  and  women 
animated  by  a  profound  conviction  was  in  itself  alma«t 
a  Pentecost. 

In  removing  fVom  Philadelphia  Isaac  Hojiper's  inter- 
est was  in  degi'ee  transferred  to  the  New  York  society, 
and  the  work  he  had  done  passed  into  the  liands  of 
Thomas  Shipley,  for  many  years  President  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Abolition  Society,  of  which  he  became  an  active 
member  in  1817.  Opposition  made  no  impression  upon 
him,  and  he  devoted  every  energy  of  his  powerful  and 
judicial  mind  to  defense  not  only  of  the  principles  he 
held,  but  of  every  one  who  needed  their  application,  the 
thousands  who  followed  him  to  his  grave,  in  1836,  being 
the  best  witnessesof  what  Ills  life  had  done  for  both  black 
and  white.  Almost  the  same  words  might  be  said  of 
Thomas  Garrett,  who,  though  living  in  Wilmington, 
was  a  familiar  Agure  in  every  public  meeting  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  who,  while  as  unobtrusive  as  Daniel  Gib- 
bons, another  of  the  earlier  worthies,  fought  to  the  end 
with  unceasing  vigor,  not  only  for  the  slave,  but  for 
every  cause  affecting  the  public  good.  To  give  tlie  com- 
plete roll  of  these  names,  each  one  deserving  full  biog- 
raphy, is  impossible  in  present  limits,  but  ther^ts  ample 
material  and  opportunity  for  a  series  of  lives,  which,  if 
properly  given,  should  hold  no  less  power  and  fascina- 
tion than  those  of  Plutarch. 

As  one  by  one  the  names  on  the  society  roll  received 
the  significant  asterisk,  new  ones,  to  become  no  less 
honored  and  honorable,  took  their  places.  Popular  feel- 
ing, which,  contrary  to  received  l^lief,  is  by  no  means 
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always  the  voice  of  God,  became  more  and  more  embit- 
tered against  the  movement.  Riots  had  taken  place 
not  only  in  Boston  and  New  York,  but  in  the  more  law- 
abiding  Philadelphia.  Abolitionists  were  regarded  as 
disturbers  of  the»public  peace,  interferers  with  private 
busmess  and  profit,  and  murmurs  of  indignation  turned 
at  last  to  veritable  howls.  The  passage  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  bill  did  more  to  intensify  conviction  on  both  sides 
and  to  precipitate  the  issue  of  ten  years  later  than  any 
act  of  the  fifty  years  of  steadily  increasing  oppression  by 
which  it  had  been  preceded.  Fanaticism  had  lessened 
and  the  society  held  names  representing  the  broadest 
and  deepest  culture  of  the  time,  that  of  Dr.  Furness 
holding  a  power  hardly  less  than  tliat  of  Dr.  Channing. 
A  man  consecrated  to  the  scholar's  life,  both  by  inheri- 
tance and  personal  tastes,  he  turned  from  *'  the  still  air 
of  delightful  studies"  to  a  conflict,  endurable  only  be- 
cause its  failure  or  success  meant  the  failure  or  success 
of  every  moral  question.  The  men  who  banded  to- 
gether in  that  pregnant  ten  years,  Furness,  Charles 
Cleveland,  Miller  McKim,  Tappan,  the  Burleighs,  Bir- 
ney,  Peirce,  and  the  "honorable  women  not  a  few," 
Lucretia  Mott,  Mary  Grew,  the  Lewis  sisters,  did  a 
work  in  which  lay  the  seed  of  every  reform  we  compla- 
cently regard  as  the  effect  of  our  republican  institutions. 
There  were  years  in  which  these  much- vaunted  institu- 
tions covered  as  absolute  a  despotism  as  that  of  Russia, 
church  and  state  uniting  to  preserve  esfeabUshed  order, 
and  threatening  with  the  terrors  of  the  law  any  rash 
soul  who  questioned  their  justice.  Such  fate  overtook 
Passmore  Williamson,  who  accepted  imprisonment  as 
the  price  of  free  speech ;  and  who,  though  pelted  with 
abuse  as  abductor,  rioter  and  disturber  of  the  public 
peace,  left  his  prison  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
montbs,  so  far  from  being  lost  time,  had  worked  for 
him  beyond  any  power  he  alone  could  have  ever  had. 

Day  by  day  stories  more  thrilling  than  any  page  has 
ever  held  were  poured  into  the  ears  of  the  society.  The 
Underground  Railroad  worked  day  and  night  transfer- 
ring fugitives,  and  covered  its  operations  so  perfectly 
that  until  the  time  came  when  the  need  for  concealment 
ended  no  one  outside  the  orsjanization  knew  its  officers 
or  its  methods.  The  full  story  has  been  told  by  William 


Still  in  a  book  which  ought  to  be  far  better  known  than 
it  is,  holding,  as  it  does,  the  record  of  the  Phila^lelphia 
branch  of  the  road,  and  giving  the  results  of  all  the 
years  of  organization.  The  incredible  perils  and  hard- 
ships of  the  innumemble  fugitives  are  only  exceeded 
by  the  self-denying  lives  of  the  men  and  women  who, 
for  the  sake  of  a  principle,  sacrificed  ease  and  wealth 
and  all  personal  ambition,  and  gave  themselves  and  all 
they  had  to  the  work  of  redemption.  No  name  in  the 
long  list  chines  with  purer  light  than  that  of  Lucretia 
Mott,  who  united  absolute  fidelity  to  every  private  re- 
sponsibility with  a  devotion  to  the  highest  public  duties 
that  has  had  hardly  a  parallel.  Protestation  was  her 
birthright,  for  on  the  mother's  side  she  was  descended 
from  old  Peter  Folger,  also  the  ancestor  of  Franklin, 
who  sent  out  from  Nantucket,  in  1676,  a  vigorous  testi- 
mony to  the  need  of  religious  toleration  for  alL  His 
"A  Ijooking-Glass  for  the  Times  "  is  '*one  long  jet  of 
manly,  ungrammatical,  valiant  doggerel,"  and  at  the 
end,  determined  to  evade  no  responsibility,  he  "  wove 
his  name  and  his  place  of  abode  into  the  tissue  of  his 
verse,"  that  all  might  know  who  he  was  and  where  he 
could  be  found  if  need  arose. 

This  blood,  tempered  by  that  of  the  Coffias  and  Macj^s, 
and  subdued  by  generations  of  Quaker  discipline,  never 
lost  a  certain  effervescing  quality,  and  to  the  day  of  her 
death  Lucretia  Mott's  lambent  eyes  were  witness  to 
the  nature  of  the  spirit  that  dwelt  within.  The  *' con- 
secration and  the  dream "  were  never  divided.  An 
almost  perfect  marriage — a  life  that  dwelt  in  her  home 
and  children,  yet  opened  wide  to  every  noble  thought 
and  aim,  assured  her  personal  happiness  and  made  in- 
evitable trials  light.  She  could  denounce,  but  her  mind 
was  judicial,  and  she  saw  always  both  sides  of  a  ques- 
tion, presenting  them  with  a  candor  that  at  times 
enraged  the  more  narrow  and  prejudiced  members.  Her 
life  is  still  to  be  written,  but  in  the  long  line  of  Phila- 
delphia Abolitionists  no  name  can  ever  hold  more  honor 
or  dearer  reme^ibrance.  The  old  days  are  past  and  the 
generation  that  knew  them  is  passing  too.  They  die, 
but  their  work  is  immortal,  and  whether  forgotten  or 
remembered,  without  it  the  republic  would  have  been  a 
failure  and  social  progress  a  vain  dream. 

Helen  Campbell. 


THE  HEART'S  ANGEL. 


Across  the  sea,  the  shining,  Southern  sea, 

Is  one  with  whom  I  am  so  fain  to  be, 

Though  well  I  know  her  heart  has  turned  from  me. 

Fiy  through  this  misty,  rainy,  Northern  aii*, 
Fly,  Love,  to  her  I  fly>  eager  Love,  even  where 
The  purple  South  smiles  warm  and  flushed  and  fair ! 

Speak  to  her  of  the  days,  the  by  gone  days, 
When  light  was  on  as  from  thy  godlike  face, 
When  two  hearts  triumphed  in  thy  sovereign  grace. 


Bring  buried  twilights  round  her  till  she  feel 

As  once  she  felt ;  through  all  her  sweet  heart  steal 

That  love  that  sealed  my  life  as  with  a  seal. 

Blend  for  her  ear  in  magic  symphonies 
The  roar  and  thunder  of  wild,  wintry  seas 
With  drowsy  humming  of  September  bees. 

Stand  by  her.  Love,  where  fast  in  sleep  she  lies, 
And  drop  for  me  on  her  dear  mouth  and  eyes 
A  kiss  which  for  my  longing  may  suffice. 


Be  thou  to  her  as  song  and  scent  and  shine — 

Let  all  thy  dearest  memories  combine 

To  turn  again  that  queenliest  heart  to  mine. 


Philip  Bocrke  Marston. 


•  « 


FOR  PITY'S  SAKE.  A  LITTLE  EARTH." 


Poor  Mrs.  Carlylel  Mrs.  James  Carlyle,  not  Mrs. 
Thomas.  What  she  may  have  had  to  endure  is  an- 
other thing.  •  But  the  mother  of  Carlyle,  how  is  she  to 
be  commiserated  I  By  one  remark  of  hers  furnishing  a 
text  for  her  son's  condemnation,  by  his  chosen  bio- 
grapher— "  Gey  ill  to  live  with" — a  remark  made,  we 
are  not  told  when,  under  circumstances  we  are  not  told 
what.  A  mother,  with  a  love  unbounded  for  her  son — 
a  love  which,  in  spite  of  her  own  strong  belief  and  im- 
swerving  orthodoxy,  no  amount  of  speculation  or 
unbelief  on  his  part  could  chill.  A  love,  too,  which 
was  returned  in  as  extraordinary  a  manner  by  her  son, 
based  on  thorough  respect,  and  heightened  by  that  very 
&ith  he  to  the  last  so  highly  extolled. 

"A  woman  to  me,"  is  his  first  record  of  her,  ''  of  the 
fiiirest  descent,  that  of  the  pious,  the  just  and  the  wise." 
''  To  her  care  for  body  and  soul "  he  never  ceased  to  ac- 
knowledge that  "he  owed  endless  gratitude."  '^Oh, 
for  faith  I"  he  cries ;  "  Truly  the  greatest  God-announc- 
ing miracle  always  is  faith.  I  often  look  on  my  mother 
(nearly  the  only  genuine  believer  I  know  of)  with  a 
kind  of  sacred  admiration  1"  .  .  .  "  True  belief  has 
done  some  evil  in  the  world,  but  it  has  done  all  the 
good  that  was  ever  done  in  it  from  the  time  when 
Moses  saw  the  Burning  Bush,  and  believed  it  to  be  God 
.  appointing  him  deliverer  of  his  people,  down  to  the  last 
act  of  belief  that  you  and  I  executed.  Good  never 
came  from  aught  else."  .  .  .  Had  we  read  the  closing 
paragraphs  of  Fronde's  life  of  Carlyle  before  we  began 
the  l>ook,  it  is  possible  it  would  have  been  read  with 
less  pain.  ''It  is  the  nature  of  men,"  he  says,  "to 
dwell  on  the  faults  of  those  who  stand  above  them. 
They  are  comforted  by  perceiving  that  the  person  whom 
they  have  heard  so  much  admired  was  but  of  common 
clay  after  all."  Remarkable  words  I  For  those  who 
delight  in  flaws,  and  search  for  them  as  record-reading 
geologists  search  for  insects  in  amber,  no  doubt  the 
avidity  with  which  every  smallest  fly  is  seized  upon  and 
held  under  a  focus  that  will  remit  no  deformity,  will 
add  zest  to  the  perusal  of  the  book.  "  No  better  than  we 
after  all  I  Common  clay  I  We  may  lie  upon  our  oars," 
they  can  exclaim.  "  The  nature  of  men  I"  And  must 
it  be  pandered  to  ? 

To  any  reader  who  is  enough  of  a  man  not  to  be 
"comforted  "  by  perceiving  the  faults  of  tha«*e  above 
•  him,  the  very  first  words  of  the  preface  are  painful  to 
the  extreme. 

"  Mr.  Carlyle  expressed  a  desire  in  his  will  that  of 
him  no  biography  should  be  written.  I  find  the  same 
reluctance  in  his  journal.  No  one,  he  said,  was  likely 
to  understand  a  history,  the  secret  of  which  was  un- 
known to  his  dearest  friends.  He  hoped  that  his  wishes 
would  be  respected."  Then  his  gathering  of  his  wife's 
letters,  himself  preparing  them  for  publication,  with 
"added  notes  and  introductory  explanations,"  as  a 
"last  sacred  duty,"  and  which  he  intended  as  "  a  mon- 
ument to  a  character  of  extreme  beauty,"  he  thought 
"  would  be  sufficient  for.  the  public  as  a  record  of  him- 
self." "  Had  he  rested  here,"  says  Froude,  "my  duty 
would  have  been  clear."  But  "two  years  later,  soon 
aft;er  he  had  made  his  will,  Carlyle  discovered  that, 
whether  he  wished  it  or  not,  a  life,  or  perhaps  various 


lives  of  himself,  would  certainly  appear  when  he  was 
gone." 

Perhaps  Mr.  Froude,  with  diligent  research,  could 
have  given  the  names  and  possibly  shown  some  defects 
in  other  great  men  who  were  waiting,  scalpel  in  hand, 
their  chance  at ''one  above  them."  Would  he  have 
censured  them?  Does  he  not  rather  sanction  their 
audacity?  He  says:  ''When  a  man  has  exercised  a 
large  influence  on  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries  the 
world  requires  to  know  whether  his  own  actions  have 
corresponded  with  his  teaching,  and  whether  his  moral 
and  personal  character  entitles  him  to  confidence.  This 
is  not  idle  curiosity ;  it  is  a  legitimate  demand."  Then 
naming  Byron,  Bums  and  others  in  proof,  he  closes 
with  this  Froudish  inference,  "  showing  that  the  public 
will  not  be  satisfied  without  sifting  the  history  of  its 
men  of  genius  to  the  last  grain  of  fact  which  can  be  as- 
certained about  them."  Future  aids  and  helpers  to  the 
biography  of  Froude  1  Have  you  letters  in  your  posses- 
sion ?  Keep  them  under  locks  that  cannot  be  picked. 
The  time  is  coming  when  the  last  grain  of  fact  in  the 
most  familiar  of  them  may  be  worth  "  to  the  public  " 
its  weight  in  gold.  "  Carlyle  knew  that  he  could  not 
escape,"  adds  Froude.  Poor  man  I  He  had  a  friend, 
however,  to  whom  to  turn.  A  friend,  not  "  an  enemy," 
to  "write  a  book  for  him  I"  Had  it  been  an  enemy 
"we  might  have  borne  it."  His  autobiographical 
documents,  "  with  his  journals  and  the  whole  of  his 
correspondence,  he  made  over  to  me,  with  unfettered 
discretion  to  use  in  any  way  that  I  might  think  good." 
Royal  trust  I  Worthy  of  a  royal  keeper.  But  what 
arose  before  the  biographer  ?  Carlyle  ?  No.  "  The 
public  !"  And  in  the  public  all  that  accrues  from  suc- 
cess ! 

"  In  the  papers  thus  in  my  possession,"  he  continued, 
"  Carlyle's  history,  external  and  spiritual,  lay  out  be- 
fore me  as  a  map.  .  .  By  selecting  chosen  passages  out 
of  his  own  and  his  wife's  letters,  by  exhibiting  the  fair 
and  beautiful  side  of  the  story  only,  it  would  have  been 
easy,  tmthotd  suppressing  a  single  material  point  ^^ 
(mark  the  expression)  "to  draw  a  picture  of  a  faultless 
character."  What  an  admission  1  And  yet  he  goes  fur- 
ther. "  When  the  devil's  advocate  has  said  his  worst 
against  Carlyle  he  leaves  a  figure  still  of  unblemished 
integrity,  purity,  loftiness  of  purpose  and  inflexible  reso- 
lution to  do  right,  as  of  a  man  living  consciously  under 
his  Maker's  eye,  and  with  his  thoughts  fixed  on  the  ac- 
count which  he  would  have  to  render  of  his  talents." 
After  this  wonderful  panegyric,  how  much  strength  can 
we  find,  with  the  largest  charity,  in  the  excuse  he  gives 
for  not  having,  as  he  says  he  could  have  done,  "  pro- 
duced a  portrait  as  agreeable,  and  at  least  as  faithful,  as 
those  of  the  favored  saints  in  the  Catholic  calendar." 
The  excuse  is,  "it  would  have  been  a  portrait  without 
individuality,"  Then  are  all  men  so  pure,  so  full  of 
integrity,  so  saintly,  as  well  as  so  original  and  grasping 
that  such  a  character  would  have  been  absorbed  in  the 
great  mass  unnoticed  I  Again,  he  draws  a  further  sanc- 
tion for  this  flaw-hunting  and  magnifying  from  poor 
dead  Carlyle  himself.  Not  remembering  that  possibly 
the  recollection  of  shortcomings  and    sharp    sayings 

under  stress  of  pain,  vexation,  poverty  and  toil  from  his 
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first  childish  recollection  until  Froude  is  done  with  him, 
might  have  been  the  cause  of  his  desire  and  '^  will"  to 
have  no  biography,  his  biographer  says:  ''  Least  of  all 
men  could  such  an  idealizing  be  ventured  with  Carlyle, 
to  whom  untruth  of  any  kind  was  abominable.  If  he 
was  to  be  known  at  all,  he  chose  to  be  known  as  he  was ; 
with  his  angularities,  his  sharp  si>eeches,  his  special 
peculiarities,  meritorious  or  unmeritorious — precisely  as 
they  had  been  given."  Ah,  that  is  Mr.  Fronde's  idea  I 
If  those  had  been  Carlyle's  own  words  we  might  have 
come  nearer  beUeving  them.  He  does,  indeed,  try  to 
prove  them  by  quoting  what  Carlyle  wrote  as  to  his  own 
idea  of  biography,  when  speaking  of  Lockhart's  '*  Life 
of  Scott."  But  it  is  a  very  different  one  from  his  own, 
after  all.  Broad  as  is  Carlyle's  idea  of  a  biographer's 
privilege,  he  still  says,  in  the  same  connection  :  '*  In 
speaking  of  the  man  and  men  he  has  to  do  with  he  will, 
of  course,  keep  all  his  charities  about  him,  but  all  his 
eyes  open.  Far  be  it  from  him  to  set  down  aught  un- 
true ;  nay,  not  to  abstain  from  and  leave  in  oblivion 
much  that  is  true."  Does  that  imply  the  ''  last  grain  of 
fact"? 

A  quotation  from  Carlyle's  ''  Life  of  Schiller  "  shows 
the  same  spirit.  He  says,  near  the  close  of  that  fair  and 
beautiful  life :  "  Such  were  the  prevaiUng  habits  of  Schil- 
ler :  that,  in  the  mild  and  beautiful  brilliancy,  of  their 
aspect,  there  must  have  been  some  specks  and  imperfec- 
tions, the  common  lot  of  poor  humanity,  who  knows 
not  ?  That  these  were  small  and  transient,  we  judge 
from  the  circumstance  that  scarcely  any  hint  of  them 
has  reached  us ;  nor  are  we  anxious  to  obtain  a  full  de- 
scription of  them.  For  practical  uses  we  can  suffi- 
ciently conjecture  what  they  were,  and  the  heart  desires 
not  to  dwell  upon  them.  This  man  is  passed  away  from 
our  dim  and  tarnished  world ;  let  him  have  the  benefit  of 
departed  friends ;  let  him  be  transfigured  in  our  thoughts, 
and  shine  there  without  the  little  blemishes  that  clung 
to  him  in  life."  And  in  his  "  Life  of  Cromwell,"  after 
trying  to  make  the  best  of  some  unproven  charge  against 
him,  he  ends  with  the  heart- wnmg  exclamation,  '*  Alas, 
all  calumny  and  carrion,  does  it  not  incessantly  cry, 
'  Earth,  O,  for  pity's  sake,  a  little  earth  I'  " 

Had  Fronde  chosen  to  use  as  a  refrain  some  of  the 
good  and  praiseworthy  expressions,  repeating  them  even 
once,  not  to  say  half  as  many  times  as  he  has  the  fatal 
"Gey  ill  to  live  with,"  it  would  have  seemed  a  little  less 
the  work  of  a  harsh  and  bitter  pen.  Had  he  enlarged  on 
the  fact  that  when  a  very  little  boy  his  mother  taught 
him  to  read,  and  Carlyje  adds,  "  I  never  remember 
when" — he  might  have  concluded  it  was  not  as  a  little 
child  he  was'*  Gey  ill  to  live  with."  Some  mothers' 
sons  who  have  been  taught  to  read  remember  it.  Nor 
when,  at  fourteen,  he  leaves  home,  need  he  quote  it, 
when  we  have  the  touching  picture  of  ''  both  father 
and  mother  walking  with  him  in  the  dark,  frosty  No- 
vember morning  through  the  village  to  set  him  on  his 
way."  Nor,  after  this,  when  ""  constant  presents  "  went 
from  mother  to  son  and  from  son  to  mother — butter 
and  cheese  and  "well-knitted  socks,"  with  "  scarfs," 
"  shawls,"  and  other  gifts  from  the  city,  from  his  own 
scant  purse.  If  hard  to  live  with,  he  seems  to  have 
been  harder  to  live  without.  Then,  when  his  health 
failed,  when  *'  Dyspepsia  had  him  by  the  throat  "  and 
"  doubt  "  crept  in,  and  poverty  stared  him  in  the  face, 
one  vocation  and  then  another  falls  away,  disappoint- 
ments follow  one  another,  articles  rejected,  people  turn- 
ing cold  shoulders,  "everything  growing  hopelessly 
darker  and  darker,"  how  does  Froude  speak  of  him 
then  ?   He  appreciates  the  situation.   He  says,  "  He  was 


attacked  with  dyspepsia,  which  never  wholly  left  him, 
and  in  these  early  years  soon  assumed  its  more  torturing 
form,  like  'a  rat  gnawing  at  the  pit  of  his  stomach.'  " 
The  "  D'Alembert's  teachings  "  gnawing  at  more  im- 
portant vitals  and  ''  the  Margaret  Gordon  business  " — a 
trio  of  troubles,  without  the  added  poverty— one  would 
think  enough  to  demand  the  greatest  charity.  But  no ! 
After  admitting  them,  he  adds:  "Retici;nce  about  his 
personal  sufferings  was  at  no  time  one  of  his  virtues.  .  . 
Even  the  minor  ailments  to  which  our  flesh  is  heir,  and 
which  most  of  us  bear  in  silence,  the  eloquence  of  his 
imagination  fiung  into  forms  like  the  temptations  of  a 
saint."  But  when  he  had  written  home  to  this  mother 
of  his  illness  and  troubles,  what  was  her  message  in 
reply  ?  Anything  about  the  "  imagination  "  V  Her  son 
at  home  writes  him  she  wishes  him  to  come  home,  add- 
ing, "  She  esteems  seeing  you  again  and  administering 
comfort  to  you  as  her  highest  felicity."  This  message 
we  do  not  notice  repeated. 

So  much  for  the  life  before  marriage.  Again  we  may 
say :  Poor  Mrs.  Carlyle — this  time  Mrs.  Thomas  Carlyle. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  tliat  her  life  was  one  of  frequent 
and  peculiar  trial.  Yet  there  are  here  many  and  great 
occasions,  had  they  been  improved,  for  a  biographer  to 
show  charity  and  fine  theme  for  praise.  First,  the  can- 
dor and  extrertie  fi'ankness  with  which  he  stated  to  her 
his  own  case — his  disposition,  ill-health,  want  of  regu- 
xlar  income.  And  she  chose  freely  to  accept  the  situa- 
tion. Froude  allows  Carlyle  the  utmost  truthfulness, 
and  in  that  most  touching  of  all  sad  records  which  he 
gives  after  her  death,  Carlyle  uses  these  remarkable 
words :  "  She  had  from  an  early  period  formed  her  own 
little  opinion  about  me  (what  an  El  Dorado  to  me,  un- 
grateful being,  blind,  ungrateful,  condemnable  and 
heavy-laden,  and  crushed  down  into  blindness  by  great 
misery  as  I  oftenest  was),  and  she  never  flinched  from 
it  for  an  instant,  I  think,  or  cared  or  counted  what  the 
world  said  to  the  contrary  (very  brave,  magnanimous 
and  noble  truly  she  was  in  all  this) ;  but  to  have  the 
world  confirm  her  in  it  was  always  a  sensible  pleasure, 
which  she  took  no  pains  to  hide,  especially  from 
\  me." 

There  is  no  need  to  go  over  what  is  familiar  to  all ; 
but  in  it  all  and  through  it  all  the  work  (often  by  sheer 
force  of  necessity  and  will)  accomplished — the  tender 
conscience  he  ever  manifested,  the  pride,  almost  rever- 
ence, with  which  his  wife  looked  up  to  him  ;  the  effort  to 
please,  and  joy  in  success  in  pleasing,  in  spite  of  weari- 
ness and  loneliness,  which  she  freely  chose  to  share,  and 
in  which  his  own  shoulders  were  always  put  to  the 
wheel — in  and  through  it  all  glows  and  bums,  in  spite 
of  hasty  words  or  seeming  neglect,  a  strong,  true,  reli- 
able love,  that  was  an  anchor  to  both  their  storm-beaten 
souls.  And  after  she,  who  was  the  "  light  of  his  eyes," 
was  suddenly  snatched  away,  and  the  iron,  a  sense  of  in- 
exorable separation,  had  entered  his  soul,  were  not  his 
expressions  of  self-condemnation  over  any  remembered 
act  of  selfishness  or  thoughtless  neglect  sufficiently 
poignant  to  satisfy  any  fair  biographer  and  lead  him,  in 
very  pity  for  the  failures  and  remorse,  as  well  as  in  honor 
to  the  long  and  noble  struggle,  to  draw  some  slight  veil 
over  the  silent  dead,  instead  of  looking  to  a  "  Public  who 
demand  the  last  grain  of  fact  "  ? 

"  Wlien  the  devil's  advocate  has  said  his  worst  against 
Carlyle,  he  leaves  a  figure  still  of  unblemished  integrity, 
purity,  loftiness  of  purpose  and  inflexible  resolution  to 
do  right,  as  of  a  man  living  consciously  under  his 
Maker's  eye,  and  with  his  thoughts  fixed  on  the  account 
which  he  w^ould  have  to  render  of  his  talents." 

Julia  P.  Ballard. 


Silent  and  tioit'til  nnd  nith  Hvirtt^il  I'ai^e.  In  linen  of  viviil  Hiiiiie  witli  pen  of  ttre,— 

)1i8  sceptre  broken — thronelettsanddiMciowiied —  Yet  must  lie  wink,  as  sinks  a  Riain  uriuind 

He  naits  tbe  severing  or  the  slender  i;oi-d  In  the  broad  cui'i-ent  that  resistlesc  lieara 

That  biuda  liim  to  the  living.     A  little  while.  Itv  atoms  to  the  una.     And  they  wlmse  brows 

And  gathered  to  the  ages  he  will  sleep  Ho  crowned,  whose  boHoms  tilled  with  sheaves. 

Among  the  centuries.  What  though  he  gave  Into  whose  cups  he  poured  the  oil  and  wine, 

to  human  thought  and  purpose  high  reward.  Inconstant,  turn  them  to  the  .vouiii;  and  new. 

And  crowned  with  living  hay  th"  elict  of  Fame  ;  And  greet  the  Comint!  Moiiaii-h  with  "All  Hail ! " 
What  though  he  wrote  his  name  on  Histury's  page  Ei.rajenTH  W,  Gkibwoi.d. 
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Art  at  tlie  present  time  ih  Id  a  trsnsitioii  stage. 
Methods  and  i<leas  wliich  conimeutled  tUeiiiseWea  lo  a 
former  generation  with  tlie  force  of  inimtitable  laws 
are  do  longer  regarded  as  of  vital  consequence,  while 
the  experimental  efforts  of  a  new  departure  have  not  as 
yet  entirely  establialied  tliemselvoR  in  the  public  esteem. 
The  artists  of  the  present  day  do  not,  perltnps,  address 
themselves  to  the  study  of  nature  with  any  more  loving- 
ness  than  did  their  predeeisKor!*,  but-  they  do  approaeh 
nature  froni  a  somewhat  dinerent  st^tidpoint,  and  limit 
their  regard  to  a  diSerenl  oi'der  of  pictorial  facts.  In 
truth,  it  is  in  the  distinction  which  is  nia<le  in  our  time 


between  facts  that  are  essentially  pictorial  and  those 
which  have  what  nil^ht  be  called  a  scientific  value,  that 
the  art  of  tliis  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  centuty  de- 
parts most  widely  from  the  art  of  the  early  and  middle 
periodK  of  the  century,  and  from  the  art  which  preceded 
it,  and  which  had  its  inspiration  in  the  renaissance  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  This  later  nineteenth- 
century  art  lias  emancipated  itself  almost  as  comp1et«ly 
from'  the  direct  influences  of  this  renaissauce  as  our 
literature  has  from  the  classioit  influences  whicb  once 
dominated  it.  The  obligations  of  the  art-workers  of  the 
present  day  to  those  of  the  renaissance  is,  of  course, 
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noQe  the  less  in  that  they  have  succeeded  in  rejecting  ar-  artists  of  the  present  day  have  learned  that  they  cannot 

bitrarj'  codes  built  upon  renaissance  practices,  and  have  see  with  other  men's  eyes  nor  think  with  other  men's 

taught  themselves  to  consider  nine  teen  th-centu  17  ta-stes  minds ;  and  that  if  we  are  to  have  a  living  art  which 

from  a  nineteenth -century  standpoint.     The  new  depar-  shall  he  able  to  make  any  proper  appeals  to  the  public  at 

ture  me&ns  nothing  more  and  notLiing  less  than  that  the  large,  and'  which  will  deserve  any  large  public  apprecitt- 
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repr«HenCs  the  businesH  tact  and  enterprise  which  is 
a  distiuguiBhing  feature  of  the  artistic  brotherhood 
of  our  time.  It  is  worll)  saying,  in  this  connection, 
that  fbr  an  artint  to  be  possessed  of  busioeHS  enterprise 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  he  saoriUces  anything 
of  the  artistic  spirit  to  thu  commercial  idea.  The 
time  has  never  been  when  artists  have  not  been  willing 
and  anxious  to  secure  the  largest  possible  pecuniary  re- 
turns for  their  labors ;  but  many  a  time  and  oil  it  has 
happened  tliat  the  aEtistlc  fraternity  has  shown  an  inca- 
pacity to  deal  with  the  public  on  proper  and  business- 
like terms  which  diHtiuctly  recognize  an  intimate 
relation  between  value  rendered  and  value  received. 
Business  talent  and  tact,  in  fact,  represent  public  spirit 
and  genuine  tsin'U  de.  arrpg,  ratlier  than  sentiments  less 
praiseworthy,  and  the  peculiar  success  which  the  society 
under  consideration  has  achieved  very  effectually  de- 
monstrates that  the  true  interests  of  art  are  advanced 
ratlier  tlian  retnrded  when  the  artists  are  able  to  bring 
themselves  into  cordial  business  relations  with  their  pub- 
lic, and  are  disposed  to  ask  nothing  for  which  a  f\ill 
valuation  cannot  be  returned. 

Nothing  is  mure  noteworthy  in  exhibitions  of  modern 
American  work  than  the  reHex  influence  of  the  now 
half-forgotten  pre-Haphaelite  movement  of  twenty  years 
a^io,  together  with  tlie  direct  teaching  acquired  in  the 
European  schools.  The  painstaking  care  which  was 
the  first  visible  outcome  of  Mr.  Ruskiu's  writings  had 


tion,  the  artist  must  be,  in  the  most  literal  sense  of 
the  term,  a  man  of  his  own  time,  and  must  know 
how  to  use  his  faculties  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  time. 

It  is  very  true  that  the  art  of  our  time  has  not 
proved  itself  by  any  great  monumental  works. 
Perhaps  it  will  never  prove  itself  in  this  way, 
although  while  such  a  building  &k  the  Capitol  at 
Washington— to  say  nothing  of  other  monumental 
structures — fails  to  ofler  the  true  artiitts  of  the 
country  any  real  opportunities,  it  cannot  be  »aid 
that  later  nineteenth -century  art  fiiiis  to  be  mon- 
umental because  of  the  incapacity  of  its  prac- 
titioners. If,  however,  the  art  of  their  times  bas 
accomplished  nothing  that  can  fairly  rival  the 
great  works  of  the  past,  it  assuredly  has  accom- 
plished much  tliat  art  in  other  times  failed  to  do. 
If  something  has  lieen  lost  much  has  been  gained 
by  the  production  of  easel  pictun'S  and  book  illus- 
trations. It  is  no  small  gain  that  superior  art- 
istic performances  arc  scattered  broadcast  as  they 
now  are,  for,  to  have  such  cari'fuliy -executed  works 
as  those  which  adorn  the  pages  of  the  best  illus- 
trated periodicals  go  into  innumerable  homes  which 
would  never  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  great 
monumental  achievements,  is  of  itself  a  matt«r  of 
no  little  imiiortance. 

The  Philadelphia  Society  of  Artists  is  a  very 
representative  body  of  art- workers — representative 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  preceding  remarks. 
Its  membership  embraces  the  principal  Philadel- 
phia artists,  old  and  young,  although  there  is  a  pre- 
ponderance of  young  and  active  members,  who  are 
in  more  or  less  cordial  sympathy  with  the  advanced 
ideas  of  the  day.  Tiiis  society  in  a  particular  manner 
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its  day.  The  present  writer  recalls 
certain  New  York  dmwing-roonia 
■  whose  walh  were  at  that  time  cov 
ered  with  impossible  landscapes 
which  linger  in  hi4  memory  as  a 
Kort  of  nightmare  dream  Me  re 
calls,t«o  eubsequcntauction'talea 
through  which  at  not  infrequent  in 
terval  theae  xame  pictures  found 
their  nay  back  to  an  oinni\eroii6 
public  at  prices  which  in  some 
cases,  but  not  always  by  any 
means  covered  the  onpnal  cost 
of  canvas  and  frame  Some  of 
Ihe  enthusiastic  \oung  painters  of 
that  day  who  gave  t he m-* Ives 
over  to  the  new  gospel  havf. 
worked  out  of  it  mtn  modern 
methods  onh  one  is  now  remem 
bered  »  ho  adhere  to  the  faitli  as 
it  wax  then  tau>iht  and  his  pic 
tures  are  rarely  seen  outside  of 
his  own  Htudio  If  he  had  been 
oblige  to  depend  on  lii«  brush 
for  a  living  he  would  haie  fored 
hardl>     unless    indeed    tht.  sttm 


teaching  of  necessity  had  developed 
his  noble  native  talent  in  a  differ- 
ent direction. 

The  reaction  came  for  really  pro- 
gressive artists  in  a  leaning  toward 
the  opposite  side  of  the  scale,  and 
the  impressionists  have  gone  as 
far  toward  mistiness  as  did  the 
pre-Baphaelites  toward  microscopy. 
It  is  this  swinging  of  the  pendulum 
which  is  largely  the  life  of  art,  and 
which  lends  its  characteristics  to 
any  given  period.  So  many  Ameri- 
cans have  .studied  abroad  that  they 
have  largely  acquired  the  French 
and  Gennan  mannerisms.  Some 
foreign  critics  of  high  standing  have 
said  that  they  linve  learned  all  that 
the  European  schools  can  teach. 
Certain  it  is  that  at  the  present  time 
eKhihitiona  iu  the  larger  cities  afford 


marked  examples  of  Paris  and  Mu- 
nich, and  experts  can  even  tell 
where  an  artist  has  studied  by  a 
glance  at  his  work. 

This  is  all  as  it  should  be.  We 
have  sent  our  children  to  the  best 
schools  to  learn  the  rudiments,  and 
now  they  are  coming  home  to  teach 
and  be  taught,  for  no  artist  ceases 
to  learn  while  he  can  work  intelli- 
gently. Already  the  results  of  this 
teaching  are  making  themselves  ap- 
parent in  the  work  of  the  youngest 
artists.  The  travelers  have  come 
home  and  established  schools,  where 
it  is  possible  to  learn  much  that  a 
few  years  a^o  could  only  liave  been 
acquired  by  a  long  residence  abroad. 

Out  of  this,  sooner  or  later,  will 
grow  the  long  looked  for  American 


ART    IN   THE     QUAKER     CITY. 


Echoot.  Not  that  such  a  school — distinctively  speak- 
ing— is  especially  to  be  liesirtd,  but  it  is  inevitable. 
Technical  skill  cannot  long  be  coupled  with  intelligent 
study  and  not  produce  HOmetliin^  worthily  original. 

The  Philadelphia  Society  of  Artists  was  organized  on 
March  30th,  1877,  and  it  was  incorporated  oil  July  14th, 
1B79.  It  started  with  a  membership  of  seven,  the  fact 
that  many  similar  attempts  to  secui'e  co-operation  among 
the  art-workers  of  Philadelphia  Imd  failed  to  achieve  re- 
sults of  consequence  preventing  many  of  the  artists  from 
participating  at  the  start  in  the  new  venture.  The 
seven  original  members,  however,  were  enterprising  and 
active,  and  they  soon  succeeded  in  demonstrating  to  the 
m^ority  of  their  fellows  that  it  was  worth  while  to  join 
hands  with  them,  and  the  result  was  that  the  society 
grew  and  prospered,  until  it  now  numbers  fifty  active  and 
two  hundred  and  Htly  contributing  members.  For  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  artists  and  the  picture-loving 
public  together,  the  society  held  a  series  of  receptions  at 
the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.   These  were  so  success- 


ful that,  in  1879,  it  was  decided  to  try  the  experiment  of 
holding  an  autumn  exhtbitiiin.  This  exhibition  was 
a  great  artistic  and  popular  success,  while  that  held 
in  1880  Was  even  more  so.  The  directors  of  the 
Academy  of  tlic  Fine  Arts  liaving  decided  to  hold  their 
annual  exhibitions  in  the  autumn,  inst«ad  of  in  the 
spring  as  had  l>een  cuatomary,  the  society  was  unable  to 
procure  the  use  of  the  galleries,  and  consequently  ob- 
tained quarlen*  of  its  own  at  1725  Chestnut  Street.  The 
galleries  of  the  society  are  three  in  number,  and  although 
not  of  large  size,  they  arc  conveniently  arranged  and  well- 
lighted.  In  them  wan  held  the  annual  exhibition  of  1881, 
which  was  followed  by  a  short  combination  exhibition, 
and  this  again  by  a  water-color  exhibition.  For  the 
present  winter  an  exhibition  has  been  brought  together 
which  the  members  of  the  society  regard  as  superior  in 
many  respects  to  any  that  lias  been  exhibited  under 
their  auspices,  and  which  is  a  better  representation  of 
the  finer  qualities  of  American  nrt^work  of  the  present 
day  than  has  ever  been  niade  in  I'hiladelphia. 


AJiT    IN     THE     QUAKER     CITY. 


The  illuHtratJons  which  accompany  this  article  are  re-  of  more  worth  than  any  number  of  worda  as  indications 

production.s  of  sketches,  made  by  thu  artists  tlicmselves,  of  the  quality  of  the  coming  exliibition  and  of  the  claims 

from  r.otowortliy  pictures  which  will  be  included  in  the  of  the  artists  who  have  made  them  upon  the  considera- 

comiDg  exhibition.     It  is  not  possible  within  the  com-  tion  of  the  art-loving  public, 

pass  of  an  article  tike  this,  the  aim  of  which,  indeed,  is  Tlie  present  ofHcenf  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  of 


to  indicate  the  artistic  tendencies  which  tlus  society  Artists  are :   President,   James  B.  Sword  ;  Secretary, 

exemplifies,  rather  than  to  go  into  particulars,  to  enter  Newbold  H,  Trotter;  Treasurer,  Charles  H,  Spooner; 

upon  a  discussion  of  the  styles  of  the  different  artists.  Directors,  James  B.  Sword,  Thomas  B.  Craig,  Prosper 

or  to  recite  their  performances  of  particular  interest.  L.  Sennt,  Newbold  H.  Trotter  and  Walter  M.  Dunk. 
The  sketches  which  emlM'lli.''h  our  pages,  in  reality,  are  Edwakd  Cocobwell, 


HIS    LOVE    EMBHAVETH    ALL. 


n 


MARCH. 

My  boisterous  days  have  cause  for  gladness : 

Chuckling  in  every  breath  that  blows, 
They  laugh  away  frost's  cheerless  sadness. 
And  melt  the  snows. 

With  breezy  steps  I  dance  a  measure, 
Scatteiing  seeds  for  future  growth, 
My  work  is,  best  of  all,  a  pleasure 
And  duty  both. 

AFKIL. 

You  love  ine  best ;  each  frown  that  lowers, 

Each  tear  that  coui^ses  from  my  face. 
Serves  but  tp  better  sue  the  flowers, 
The  earth  to  grace. 

Pleasure  from  pain  must  largely  borrow  ; 

Each  kingdom,  separate,  is  small ; 
Joy  rules  but  with  a  crown  of  sorrow. 

FATHER   TIME. 

I  love  you  all. 

MAY. 

With  gentle  sighs,  on  tiptoe  creeping, 

I  woo  her  wlio  has  silent  lain, 
And  Beauty,  who  has  long  bean  sleeping. 
Awakes  again. 

She  touches  Earth,  to  make  things  worthless. 

Worthy  at  touch-^f  her  caress — 
To  meet  her  kisses— sweets  now  birthless 
Their  life  confess. 

JUNE. 

Yt>u  love  me  best ;  each  throbbing  hour 

Leaps  through  my  pulse  a  binning  stream — 
All  eestacy  of  living  power — 
A  luscious  dream. 

Eternity  were  feeble  measure, 

A  love  of  life  does  so  enthrall, 
Viewed  through  my  garland  haze  of  pleasui-e. 

FATHER  TIME. 

I  love  you  all. 

JULY. 

My  lazy  days  sail  on  as  slowly 

As  vessels  on  my  breezeless  sea, 
Borne  with  the  wind  of  fancy  solely 
And  memory. 

With  thing  that  are,  things  wished,  not  granted. 

Are  forged  in  thought  a  link^l  chain. 
Till  castellated  realms  enchanted 
Spnng  from  the  brain. 

AUGUST. 

The  leolian  harp  of  summer  flying, 

My  loving  breezes  play  upon  ; 
The  few  notes  left  are  like  the  sighing  ^ 

Of  dying  swan. 

Those  days  of  joy,  whose  mocking  fleetness 

Woos  to  pursuit  with  greater  zest. 
Have  more  intoxicating  sweetness 
Than  all  the  rest. 

SEPTEMBER. 

You  love  me  best ;  the  happy  chonis 

Bung  by  the  gatherers  of  grain, 
EUzhoes  from  golden  fields  before  us 
And  laden  wain. 

From  lip  to  heart  the  song  is  creeping  : 
Most  welcome  does  the  promise  fall ; 
Reward  of  labor  each  is  reaping. 

FATHER   TIME. 

I  love  you  all. 


OCTOBER. 

With  gorgeous  hours,  rainlmw-tinted, 

I'attened  by  harvests  plenteous, 
J  Mature,  alike  with  man,  unstinted, 
Grows  generous. 

The  many  hopes  that  youth  arranges, 

Green,  un ripened  in  the  days  of  old. 
Become,  through  fulfllleo  crimson  changes^ 
At  last  the  gold. 

NOVEMBER. 

My  days  are  such,  their  sparkle  missing, 

Your  pulsing  blood  must  sluggish  flow  ; 
The  balmy  breath  of  summer  kissing 
The  lips  of  snow. 

Each  buoyant  spirit,  gayly  robbing. 
Plunders  the  skies  of  loveliness ; 
And  every  heart  is  warmly  throbbing 
With  thankfulness. 

DECEMBER. 

You  love  me  l>est ;  my  shadows  lengthened, 

Dim  not  the  glory  of  these  festal  times. 
When  harmony  of  good  is  strengthened 
By  Chiistmas  chimes. 

*•  Peace  on  the  earth,"  peals  forth  the  singing; 
Man's  deed  and  song  are  rhythmic  then  ; 
While  in  each  heart  a  God  is  linging 
''Good  will  to  men." 

{They  whimper  together  and  look  toward  December.) 

JANUARY. 

I  yield  my  claim  to  thee,  December. 

FEBRUARY. 

1  yield  mine,  too. 

MARCH. 

And  mine. 


APRIL. 


And  mine. 

MAY. 

Thy  spiiit  breathes,  we  should  remember. 
The  love  divine. 

JUNE. 

Thy  right  is  mighty. 

JULY. 

Never  falter. 

AUGUST. 

Thy  Christmas  gladness  be  thy  key 

SEPTEMBER. 

To  ope  love's  holiest  place ; 

OCTOBER. 

An  altar, 

NOVEMBER. 

A  sacristy. 

CHORUS  TO   DECEMBER. 

We  love  thee  best,  sweet  sister  dearest ; 

Be  thou  our  queen  in  heart  of  Him 
Whose  pi*aise  we  chant  in  anthems  clearest^ 
Like  seraphim. 

For  love  of  thee,  6ach  brings  those  hours 
Most  blest  to  her ;  with  yours  entwine. 
And  place  them  all,  a  wreath  of  flowers, 
Uixm  your  shrine. 

<HOHl'S  TO  FATHER  TIME. 

Confess  thy  love — we  are  not  jealous — 

To  her  thy  preference  should  fall. 
Our  best  beloved  is  thine  ?    Oh  !  tell  us — 
FATHER  TIME  (radiantly). 
I  LOVE  YOt'  ALL. 


E)UST. 


BY   JULIAN   HAWTHORNE. 

AUTHOR  OF  "BRESSANT,"    -SEBASTIAN  STROME,"  "IDOLATRY,"  "GARTH,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

One  morning  Lady  Flanders,  enveloped  in  a  dressing- 
gown  bought  at  a  bazaar  in  Damascu»«,  which  n^vide  her 
look  like  the  Grand  Vizier  in  the  Arabian  Nights, 
knocked  at  the  room  which  her  guest,  Mrs.  Lancaster 
was  occupying.  Marion,  who  had  not  yet  finished  uer 
toilet,  opened  the  door,  and  Lady  Flanders  stalked 
in.  She  merely  nodded  a  good  morning,  and  did  not 
at  once  explain  the  reason  of  this  early  visitation. 
With  her  hands  behind  her,  she  began  to  pace  slowly 
up  and  down  the  room,  her  head  bent  and  her  sliaggy 
brows  drawn  together:  altogether  rather  an  appal- 
ling spectacle.  At  length  she  halted,  felt  in  the  pocket 
of  her  caftan  for  her  snuff-box,  and  not  finding  it  there, 
sniffed,  rubbed  her  nose,  and  went  up  to  Marion,  who 
had  resumed  the  combing  of  her  hair  which  the  entrance 
of  her  ladyship  had  interrupted. 

'*  How  is  your  health  this  morning,  my  dear  ?"  she 
demanded,  scowling  down  upon  her. 

''  I  thank  you ;  much  as  usual,"  replied  Marion  apa- 
thetically. 

*^  Nonsense  I  You  are  not  well  at  all :  you  're  as  pale 
and  peaked  as  a  charity-school  girl  I"  returned  the  old 
lady  testily.  "  You  haven't  improved  at  all  since  you 
came  to  my  house,  Mrs.  Lancaster :  and  yet  I  've  paid 
you  every  attention.    I  'm  displeased  at  it  I" 

'*  You  have  been  most  kind  to  me,  and  I — "  began 
Marion  ;  but  the  other  interrupted  her  with  a  peremp- 
tory gesture. 

"  You  are  altogether  in  the  wrong,  Mrs.  Lancaster," 
she  exclaimed,  "and  you  should  have  discernment 
enough  to  be  aware  of  it.  I  have  shown  you  no  kindness 
whatever :  'tis  a  thing  I  never  do  any  one ;  I  have  simply 
pleased  myself,  as  I  always  do :  and  'tis  as  likely  as  not 
I  have  got  you  and  your  husband  into  a  precious  scrape, 
only  for  the  gratification  of  my  own  antipathies.  I  have 
always  abominated  that  little  devil  of  a  Marquise  Des- 
moines,  and  I  was  determined  to  let  her  know  it  I  That 
is  the  whole  secret  of  the  matter  I" 

''  I  shall  not  alter  my  opinion,  madam,"  returned 
Marion  with  a  smile,  "  and  I  can  never  forget  the  sym- 
pathy and  protection  you  have  given  me.  But  I  am  un- 
happy :  and  I  feel,  now,  that  I  did  wrong  to  come  here. 
I  should  have  stayed  at  home  with  my  mother. " 

*'  This  is  assurance,  upon  my  honor  I  Whore  are  your 
manners,  ma'am  ?  Pray,  is  my  house  not  good  enough 
for  you  ?'"  But,  having  made  these  inquiries  in  a 
haughty  and  fierce  way,  the  great  lady  suddenly  took 
Marion  in  her  arms  and  kissed  her  on  both  cheeks. 

*'  I  am  an  old  fool,  my  dear,"  said  she,  sitting  down 
with  a  disconsolate  air,  and  crossing  one  leg  over  the 
other.  "  I  'm  not  fit  to  l)e  trusted  alone  any  more.  My 
Ukings  and  my  dislikings  both  get  me  into  trouble.  I  fell 
in  love  with  you  the  minute  I  set  e^'es  on  you.  For  fifty 
years,  at  least,  I  have  been  ashamed  of  being  a  woman, 
and  tried  all  I  could  to  act  as  if  I  were  a  man — doing  as 
men  do,  and  thinking  men's  thoughts — or,  at  any  rate, 
talking  as  if  I  thought  them.  And  now,  since  I  met 
you,  1  only  wish  I  were  more  a  woman  than  I  am  I  My 
dear,  you  are  the  finest  creature  that  ever  stood  in  petti- 

(Copjfrifht  1889  fry  Jvlian  Hawthorne.    All  right*  r««erv«<f.)    Begun  in  Vol.  I.  No.  IS. 
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coats,  and  nobody  is  good  enough  for  you.  And  when 
I  fancied  that  that  Philip  of  yours  didn't  appreciate  the 
prize  he  had  won — which,  if  he  were  the  best  man  alive, 
iie  couldn't  deserve — it  made  me  so  augt}'  tliat  I  could 
have  cut  that  handsome  white  throat  of  his  from  one 
ear  to  the  other.  And  as  if  that  wasn't  enough,  he 
must  accuse  you  of  improper  behavior — " 

^  It  was  my  own  fault,  Ladv  Flanders,"  said  Marion, 
interrupting.  "  I  'm  sure  I  behaved  very  badly,  and 
when  I  wouldn't  tell  him  what  I  had  been  doing,  1 
think  he  did  quite  right  to  be  angry.  I  would  ask  him 
to  forgive  me,  if  he  were  here." 

"  Don't  cry,  my  dear,  it  doesn't  suit  your  character, 
and  you  only  do  it  because  you  're  we^k  and  woni  out, 
and  God  knows  I  don't  wonder  at  it  I  As  to  asking  him 
to  forgive  you,  you  would  do  no  such  thing— don't  tell 
me  I — until  you  were  convinced  he  had  done  nothing  to 
be  forgiven  for.  And  now,"  continued  her  ladyship, 
again  diving  into  her  pocket  afler  the  absent  snuff-box, 
*'  I  've  come  to  tell  you  that  I  've  begun  to  think  he  may 
not  have  been  quite  so  bad  as  I  thought.  Mind — I  know 
nothing  more  yet :  I  only  Vnake  an  inference.  You  know 
I  pounced  down  upon  that  clever  little  wretch,  the  Mar- 
quise ;  and  from  her  manner,  and  some  things  she  said, 
my  suspicions  about  her  and  that  husband  of  yours  were 
rather  confinned  than  disconcerted.  So,  rather  than 
have  you  left  alone  in  your  house  for  people  to  snigger 
at,  I  persuaded  you  to  come  to  me  for  a  few  days,  until 
we  could  know  exactlv  how  matters  stood.  Poor  child  ! 
You  were  in  a  state  of  mind  not  to  care  what  became  of 
you ;  and  when  I  met  your  husband,  that  same  after- 
noon, I  had  half  a — " 

"  You  met  him.  Lady  Flanders  ?  You  never  told  me 
that  I"  exclaimed  Marion,  looking  up  and  flushing. 

"  I  know  I  didn't :  why  should  I  ?  I  had  no  doubt 
he  was  on  the  way  to  that  Marquise ;  and  it  was  the 
next  day,  as  I  tell  you,  that  I  pounced  down  on  her. 
Well,  then  .  .  .  you  shouldn't  interrupt  me,  my  dear ; 
and — I  wish  you  'd  touch  that  bell :  I  think  I  must  have 
left  my  snuff-box  on  my  dressing-table." 

The  box  was  brought,  and  her  ladyship  took  a  co- 
pious pinch  and  proceeded.  "  Last  night  I  heard  some- 
thing that  disturbed  and  surprised  me  a  good  deal,  and 
the  source  it  came  from  was  unimpeachable.  I  saw  Mr. 
^erton  Fillmore,  and  he  told  me  that  Madame  Des- 
moines  is  going  to  bring  an  action  against  Mr.  Lanca.s- 
ter  to  recover  the  money  Mr.  Grantley  left  him.  Al 
first  I  didn't  believe  it,  but  he  was  quite  serious,  ami 
said  that  he  was  her  solicitor  in  the  matter.  I  told  him 
he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself: — but  'tis  no  use 
scolding  men  like  him,  they  only  bow  and  grin,  and 
that 's  an  end  of  it  I  T  asked  him  why  she  hadn't 
claimed  it  before,  and  he  tried  to  make  up  some  non- 
sense about  her  having  only  just  received  proof  that  she 
was  entitled  to  it.  I  told  him  it  was  a  scandalous  piece 
of  business,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  known  better 
than  to  let  himself  be  mixed  up  in  it ;  and  that  I  didn't 
believe  the  case  had  a  leg  to  stand  on.  But  between 
you  and  me,  my  dear,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  that  par- 
ticular kind  of  thieving  that  they  call  legal  justice  w^as 
on  her  side ;  and  I  fear  there  may  be  danger.   But  what 
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I  was  going  to  say  is,  that  if  she  is  actually  setting  to 
work  to  ruin  your  husband,  it  doesn't  look  much  as  if 
they  were  in  love  with  each  other,  does  it  ?" 

Marion  clasped  her  hands  together  softly  in  her  lap, 
and  her  eyes  shone.  A  long  sigh  breathed  from  her 
lips,  which  smiled  tremulously. 

*'Aye,  aye,"  said  Lady  Flanders,  sighing  also,  and 
scowling,  "  I  know  how  it  is  I  You  are  feeling  happier 
than  if  I M  just  told  you  you  M  been  made  heiress  of  all 
the  money  in  the  Bank  of  England  :  and  by-and-by, 
as  soon  as  you  're  able  to  think  of  anything  else  but 
Philip,  you  *11  turn  round  and  fly  into  a  terrible  pas- 
sion with  me,  because  I  misled  you  about  him.  But 
upon  my  honor,  my  dear,  it  was  only  your  dignity  and 
welfare  I  was  thinking  of.  And  mind  you,  this  may  be 
nothing  but  a  blind,  after  all." 

"No,"  said  Marion,  in  a  tender,  preoccupied  tone: 
"  it  is  true  ;  I  am  sure  of  it.  1  have  been  the  wicked 
one.     If  he  will  only  forgive  me  I" 

'*  Never  tell  a  person  of  my  age  and  character  that 
you  are  wicked,"  said  Lady  Flanders  dryly  ;  "it  is  not 
in  good  taste,  for  it  makes  'em  wonder  what  the  Re- 
cording Angel  will  call  them.  As  to  forgiving  you,  if 
he  were  here,  and  didn't — " 

"  Do  you  know  where  he  is  ?"  exclaimed  Marion, 
springing  up.  "  Is  he  in  the  house  ?  Oh,  Lady  Flan- 
ders, is  he — " 

"  My  dear,  I  don't  know  where  he  is,  any  more  than 
you  do :  but  there  's  no  doubt  he  will  be  found  soon 
enough,  and  I  hope  the  lesson  he 's  had  will  have  done 
him  good.  Meantime,  there's  another  matter  to  attend 
to.  Your  good  mother,  Mrs.  Lockhart,  you  know — we 
arranged  that  she  should  be  told  nothing  of  all  this 
trouble  ;  and  I  gave  her  to  understand,  when  I  took  you 
away,  that  you  and  your  husband  were  going  into  the 
country  to  visit  the  Earl,  and  'twas  uncertain  when 
you  'd  be  back.  Now,  I  got  a  letter  from  her  this  morn- 
ing, saying  that  this  was  the  anniversary  of  her  wed- 
ding-day, and  she  wanted  to  spend  it  in  the  old  house 
at  Hammersmith.  She  was  going  to  set  out  this  fore- 
noon ;  and  it  occurred  to  me  it  might  be  a  good  thing  if 
you  went  with  her.  As  your  husband  will  probably 
turn  up  during  the  next  few  days,  you  would  probably 
prefer  to  meet    him  in  her  company  rather  than  in 


mme.' 

"  Yes,  yes,"  murmured  Marion,  who  had  already  be- 
gun hurriedly  to  complete  her  toilet :  "I  will  be  ready 
in  a  few  minutes.  Yes,  that  will  be  best  .  .  .  Oh,  I 
thank  God  I  I  could  not  have  gone  on  living  :  but  now, 
even  if  he  doesn't  forgive  me,  I  am  happ}-." 

"  I  shall  contrive  so  as  to  see  him  before  you  do," 
said  her  ladyship ;  "  and  after  I  've  done  with  him,  the 
only  person  he  won't  be  ready  to  forgive  will  be  me  I 
Oh,  'tis  just  as  well  you  both  should  have  somebody  to 
abuse,  and  I  shall  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as 
anybody  else.  'Tis  about  all  an  old  hag  like  me  is 
good  for.  Well,  if  you  are  going,  I  shall  go  with  you, 
and  deliver  you  safe  into  your  mother's  hands  :  and 
prol)ably  there  '11  have  to  be  some  lying  done,  when  she 
asks  where  Philip  is ;  and  I  'm  a  better  hand  at  that  than 
you  are.  You've  no  idea  what  experience  I  have 
had  I" 

Here  the  old  lady  chuckled  rather  cynically,  and 
wrapping  her  caftan  around  her,  stalked  out  of  the 
roonu  Marion,  left  to  herself,  quickly  went  about  her 
preparations,  singing  to  herself  at  intervals,  and  mov- 
ing with  a  lighter  step  and  heart  than  she  had  known 
for  many  days.  The  old  house  at  Hammersmith  1  It 
seemed  like  going  home  for  the  first  time  since  the 
honeymoon.     It  was  there  that  her  first  happiness  had 


come  to  her ;  and  if  Heaven  ever  permitted  her  to  be 
liappy  again,  it  ought  to  happen  there.  All  this  fever 
of  wealth  and  fashionable  society  was  as  a  dream  that 
is  past:  freshness  and  sanity  had  returned  with  the 
morning. 

Lady  Flanders,  with  the  promptness  of  an  old  cam- 
paigner, who  knows  how  to  concentrate  hours  into  min- 
utes when  there  is  need  for  it,  was  ready  almost  as  soon 
as  Marion,  and  the  two  immediately  set  forth  for  the 
Lancasters'  house  in  her  ladyship's  big  carriage,  with 
the  coachman  in  front  and  the  footman  behind  in  pig- 
tails and  silk  stockings.  They  arrived  just  as  Mrs. 
Lockhart  was  about  to  depart.  She  greeted  them  with 
her  usual  gentle  serenity. 

'*  My  dear  daughter,"  she  said,  embracing  Marion, 
"  your  trip  to  the  country  has  done  you  good.  She  has 
a  fine  color,  has  she  not,  Lady  Flanders  ?  though  I 
think  she  is  a  little  thin.  This  city  life  is  very  trying : 
I  used  to  find  it  so  before  I  married  your  dear  father. 
But  no  doubt  'tis  different  when  you  have  your  husband 
to  go  into  society  with  you.  A  happy  marriage  is  the 
best  health  preserver  in  the  world.  Has  Philip  come 
back  too  ?    Will  he  come  out  with  us?" 

"  Your  son-in-law,  madam,"  said  Lady  Flanders,  be- 
fore Marion  could  command  her  voice  or  open  her 
mouth,  ''  is  detained,  I  believe,  but  very  probably  he 
may  join  you  before  you  return.  Madam,  that  gown 
suits  you  admirably  ;  and  I  can  scarce  believe,  when  I 
look  at  you,  that  so  many  years  have  passed  since  you 
were  the  toast  of  Bath." 

Hereupon  the  lovely  Fanny  Pell  of  the  last  century 
flushed  with  innocent  pleasure,  and  the  color  showed 
through  the  cheeks  of  the  gentle  widow  of  Major  Lock- 
hart :  and  the  difficulty  about  Philip  was  evaded  for 
the  present.  After  a  little  more  conversation,  Mrs. 
Lockhart  proposed  that,  as  the  day  was  fine,  Lady 
Flanders  should  accompany  them  as  far  as  Hammer- 
smith, and  perhaps  lunch  with  them  there ;  and  in  the 
afternoon  she  might  drive  back  in  time  to  keep  her  en- 
gagement to  dine  at  Lord  Croftus'.  Marion  added  her 
entreaty  to  those  of  her  mother :  and  her  ladyship, 
doubtless  perceiving  that  her  presence  would  be  a  pro- 
tection for  Marion  against  the  guileless  inquisition  of 
Mi's.  Lockhart,  who  was  as  likely  to  prattle  about  Philip 
and  the  delights  of  a  happy  marriage  as  about  anything 
else,  consented  ;  and  the  whole  party  got  into  the  car^ 
riage,  and  rolled  away  on  gently-swaying  springs.  The 
brief  winter  sunshine  shown  along  the  streets,  throwing 
the  shadow  of  the  tall  vehicle  behind  them ;  and  the 
pedestrians  on  the  sidewalks  stepped  out  briskly,  for 
the  air  was  crisp  and  bright.  Christmas  was  not  far 
oft*,  and  its  jovial  influence  was  already  felt.  The  long 
year,  with  all  its  happiness  and  its  misery,  its  failure  and 
its  success,  was  drawing  to  a  close ;  and  for  the  bulk  of 
mankind,  the  cheerfuller  side  of  life  seemed,  on  the 
whole,  to  have  come  uppermost.  Marion,  as  she  gazed 
out  of  the  window  of  the  carriage  (while  her  mother  and 
Lady  Flanders  chatted  about  the  London  of  forty  years 
ago),  meditated  over  all  wl^ich  this  year  had  brought 
her  of  good  and  evil :  and  tried  to  determine  with  her- 
self whether,  taking  the  good  and  the  evil  together,  she 
would  have  wished  this  year  omitted  from  her  life.  At 
first,  with  the  remembrance  of  recent  pain  and  suffer- 
ing still  fresh  within  her,  and  the  future  still  so  uncer- 
tain and  clouded,  she  thought  that  it  would  have  been 
better  for  her  if  she  had  died  that  day  that  she  saw 
Philip  and  Mr.  Grant  enter  the  gate  of  the  old  house  in 
Hammersmith,  and  knock  at  the  door.  But  when  she 
began  to  recall  more  in  detail  all  the  events  that  had 
happened,  she  thought  that,  for  so  much  happiness, all 
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the  palu  was  not  too  dear  a  price  to  pay.  There  wa.s 
the  picture  in  lier  memory  of  Philip  telling  them  how 
he  liad  cared  lor  Major  Lockhart,  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo :  his  voice  had  been  tremulous  as  he  told  it, 
and  liis  eye«  hml  met  hers  with  a  sympathy  so  manly 
and  so  honest  that  her  heart  went  out  to  meet  it.  Then 
hatl  endued  that  period  when  she  withdrew  herself  from 
him,  as  it  were,  and  was  harsh  and  cold,  from  tlie  un- 
tiiniiHl  maidentiood  that  had  divined  its  danger,  and 
blindly  sought  to  preserve  itself  at  any  cost.  But  oh  I 
how  bweet  it  had  been  to  feel,  day  by  day,  that  the 
struggle  was  in  vain  !  What  fear,  what  joy,  what  self- 
distrust,  what  hoi>e,  what  secret  tears !  And  then,  that 
sunnner  ride  to  liichmond,  with  Philip  at  her  side;  the 
banter,  the  laughter,  the  betraying  tones  and  looks,  the 
swelling  tenderness  that  drowned  resistance ;  and  at 
last,  the  touch  of  hands,  and  the  few  words  that  meant 
so  much  1  Surely,  to  have  lived  through  such  a  day 
might  ccmipensate  for  many  a  day  of  pain. 

I3esides,  the  season  of  outward  coldness  and  sus- 
pended confidence  tiiat  had  followed  this,  had  been 
founded  on  nothing  real,  and  had  vanished  at  the  first 
touch  of  reality.  On  that  black  night  when  she  and 
Philip  groped  their  way  through  midnight  ways  to 
avert,  if  it  might  be,  the  peril  so  mysteriously  fore- 
shaxlowed.  Their  spirits  touched  and  recognized  each 
other,  and  the  terror  of  the  crisis  had  only  made  the  re- 
cognition more  deep  and  firm.  On  that  tragic  night, 
love  had  avouched  hmiself  greater  tlian  all  tragedy  and 
sorrow  ;  more  true  than  they,  and,  unlike  them,  eter- 
nal. The  fiower  of  this  love  had  she  and  Philip 
plucked,  and  had  breathed  its  immortal  fragrance.  So 
much  the  year  had  brought  her. 

But  then  Marion  fell  to  thinking  about  the  months 
that  had  since  elapsed,  and  the  significance  of  their 
story.  And  the  more  she  meditated,  the  more  clearly 
did  it  appear  to  her  that  she,  and  not  Philip,  had  been 
to  blame.  For  why  had  she  refused  the  legacy  V  From 
jealousy  of  Philip.  But  was  her  jealousy  just  ?  It  had 
been  a  fancy  merely,  a  vague  suspicion,  founded  upon 
hints  half  understood  and  whimsically  exaggerated.  A 
woman  who  is  loved  has  no  right  to  say,  '*  Because  an- 
other woman  is  more  beautiful  or  brilliant  than  I,  there- 
fore my  husband  will  care  more  for  her  than  he  does  for 
me."  For  love  is  the  divine  Philosopher's  Stone,  which 
transfigures  that  which.it  touches;  and,  for  the  lover, 
there  is  a  beauty  in  his  mistress  before  which  the  splen- 
dor of  Helen  of  Troy  or  the  Egyptian  Cleopatra  seem 
but  as  dust.  And  let  her  beware  lest  she  so  far  vulgarii5e 
the  diffnity  of  love  as  to  make  it  one  with  her  own  esti- 
mate of  herself  As  justly  might  the  Song  that  Solomon 
sang  rate  its  worth  at  that  of  the  material  forms  and 
substances  whereby  it  was  conveyed  from  his  mind  to 
ours.  As  regarded  Philip,  morever,  how  could  he,  being 
innocent  of  that  which  she  suspected,  have  done  other- 
wist*  than  he  did  ?  For  him  to  havo  yielded,  would 
have  been  to  acknowledge  himself  vulnerable.  And 
again,  what  justification  could  she  pUjad  for  the  dissi- 
pated and  reckless  life  she  had  led  since  the  diflerence  of 
opinion  between  Philip  and  herself?  None,  none  !  It 
had  been  the  ungenerous  revenge  which,  to  requite  open 
defeat,  goes  about  to  rob  the  victor  of  the  comfort  of 
his  victory.  Still  less  defensible  was  this  last  act  of 
hers,  to  which  the  present  disastrous  state  of  things  was 
immediately  due.  To  gain  an  end  which  she  had  osten- 
sibly given  up,  she  had  put  herself  in  a  predicament 
fairly  open  to  the  worst  interpretation ;  and  then,  when 
her  husband  had  demanded  the  explanation  which  was 
his  right,  she  had  defiantly  refused  to  give  it.     When  a 

Oman  like  Marion  begins  to  Ix^  reiwjntant  and  forgiv- 


ing, she  allows  herself  no  limits ;  and  by  the  time  the 
carriage  had  reached  Hammersmith,  Marion  was  dis- 
posed to  consider  hei'self  the  most  reckless  and  culpable 
of  wives,  and  Philip  the  most  injured  and  long-suffering 
of  husbands.  But  where,  alas  I  wa^  Philip,  that  she 
might  tell  him  so  V 

Thev  turned  down  the  well-remembered  little  side 
street,  and  in  another  minute  the  carriage  had  drawn 
up  before  the  iron  gate,  to  which,  so  long  ago  and  yet  so 
recently,  Marion  liad  fastened  the  card  with  '*  To  Let " 
written  on  it,  which  had  been  the  means  of  bringing  her 
and  Philip  together.  The  footman  jumped  down,  opened 
the  carriage  door,  and  let  down  the  steps ;  he  assisted 
.  Mrs.  Lock  hart  to  alight,  and  gave  her  his  arm  up  the 
walk.  Marion  followed  with  Lady  Flanders.  The  old 
house  looked  forlorn,  though  a  care-taker  had  been  left 
in  charge  of  it ;  the  windows  were  dull  and  bare ;  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon  had  scattered  its  dry  needles  over  the 
path  and  grass-plot:  the  knocker  was  tarnished,  the 
footscraper  red  with  dust.  The  footman  lifted  the 
knocker  to  I'ap ;  but  before  the  stroke  sounded,  the  door 
was  opened  from  within. 

Marion  heard  her  mother  give  a  little  exclamation  of 
surprise  and  pleasure,  and  then  say  something,  in  words 
she  did  not  distinguish.  She  raised  her  eyes  languidly : 
but  the  broad  back  of  the  liveried  footman  intercepted 
her  view.  Lady  Flanders,  however,  whose  vision  was 
not  thus  obstructed,  gave  a  start,  and  cried  out,  *'  Why. 
d him,  there  he  is  !" 

The  footman's  back  disappeared,  and  in  its  place  Ma- 
rion's gaze  absorbed  the  vision  of  a  tall  dark  figure,  a 
white  face,  black,  exploring  eyes,  disheveled  hair, — all 
suddenly  kindled  up  and  vivified  by  a  flash  of  poignant 
delight.  She  remained  standing  erect  on  the  lower  step, 
and,  without  removing  her  wide,  breathless  gaze,  she 
slowly  raised  her  hands,  and  clasped  them  together 
against  her  heart. 

"Mr.  Lancaster,"  said  Lady  Flandei*s,  in  a  high, 
sharp  tone,  ''  help  your  wife  into  the  house,  can't  you  I 
she  's  feeling  faint.  You  ought  to  be  more  careful  how 
you  play  off  your  surprises  on  a  woman  in  her  condition. 
Why  didn't  you  let  us  know  you  were  going  to  be  here  ? 
Come,  Mrs.  Lockhart,"  she  added,  seizing  the  latter  by 
the  arm  and  drawing  her  in-doors,  '*  let  us  get  up  stall's 
and  take  off"  our  bonnets.  That 's  the  way  with  these 
young  married  people  I  They  can't  meet  after  a  separa- 
tion of  twelve  hours  without  going  into  such  heroics 
and  ecstacies  as  would  make  one  think  they  had  been 
dead  and  returned  to  life  again,  at  least !  Leave  'em  to 
themselves,  and  perhaps  in  half  an  hour  they  '11  be  able 
to  recognize  our  existence." 

In  this  way  the  wise  old  woman  of  the  world,  who 
had  comprehended  the  situation  at  a  glance,  at  once 
parried  whatever  inconvenient  inquiries  Mrs.  Lockhart 
might  have  made,  and  afforded  an  opportunity  to  Philip 
and  Marion  to  enjoy  their  explanation  and  reconciliation 
in  private,  away  from  the  inspection  of  footmen  and 
other  ignorant  and  inquisitive  persons.  When  she  got 
up  stairs,  and  before  she  removed  her  bonnet,  she  took 
out  a  large  silk  pocket-handkerchief,  and  blew  her  nose  ; 
and  for  some  time  made  no  articulate  rejoinder  to  the 
serene  little  observations  which  Mrs.  Lockhart  kept 
offering. 

•*  How  did  you  happen  to  be  here,  my  dearest  ?"  siiid 
Marion,  in  the  course  of  the  interview.  "  Did  you  know 
we  were  coming  ?" 

**  I  have  l>een  here  for  several  days,  I  believe, "  an- 
«wered  Philip :  '*  I  hardly  know  how  long,  or  when  the 
days  begun  or  ended.     I  did  not  know  where  to  look  for 
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you,  darling,  and  it  seemed  most  natural  to  come  here, 
where  we  loved  each  other  first/' 

*'  Oh.  ray  Philip  I  and  were  you  thinking  I  was  wicked 
all  that  time  ?'' 

**  No,  thank  God  !  I  don't  think  I  ever  seriously  be- 
lieved that.  But  one  day,  before  I  came  here,  I  saw 
Tom  Moore  ;  he  came  up  to  me,  and  said  he  wanted  to 
say  something  to  me  in  private.  So  we  walked  across 
the  park,  and  pretty  soon  I  found  that  he  was  talking 
about  you.  From  that  moment  l  remember  every  word 
he  uttered.  'Mr.  Lancaster/  he  said,  'you'll  do  me 
the  credit  to  believe  that  I  'm  a  man  of  honor  and  a 
^ntleman,  and  the  good  name  of  a  lady  is  sacred  to  me. 
I  have  admired  and  reverenced  Mrs.  Lancaster  since 
first  I  had  the  honor  to  be  in  her  presence ;  and  though, 
to  be  sure,  'twas  mighty  small  notice  she  ever  took  of 
me,  my  nature  is  not  so  petty  that  a  slight  to  my  vanity 
can  obscure  my  judgment  or  dim  my  perception.'  Then 
he  went  on  to  tell  me  all  about  meeting  you  at  Vaux- 
hall,  and  what  a  state  of  excitement  you  were  in,  and 
how  he  hurried  you  out  of  sight,  and  put  you  into  a  car- 
riage, and  then  went  and  got  Sir  Francis ;  and  how  you 
all  drove  to  the  inn  in  Pimlico,  and  afterwards  how  he 
saw  you  safe  home  with  your  maid.  Then  he  said  that 
tortures  would  never  have  unsealed  his  lips  on  the  sub- 
ject :  but  he  had  learned  that,  in  some  way,  a  rumor 
had  got  abroad  that  you  were  seen  there.  Whereupon 
he  had  deemed  it  due  to  his  honor  as  a  gentleman,  as 
well  as  to  his  consciousness  of  integrity  and  innocence, 
to  come  to  me  at  once,  in  a  frank  and  manly  way,  and 
give  me  to  know  at  first  hand  all  there  was  to  be  known 
of  the  matter.  It  was  very  eloquent  and  chivalrous," 
added  Pliilip,  ''and  at  any  other  time  I  might  have 
laughed :  as  it  was,  I  just  thanked  him,  and  we  bowed 
to  each  other  and  parted  ;  and  I  came  here." 

It  8ecms  Uke  coming  up  out  of  the  grave,"  said 


Marion,  musingly.  "  And  now,  my  poor  Philip,  after 
all  our  quarreling  and  trouble,  what  do  you  think  has 
happened  ?  The  Marquise  is  going  to  sue  for  your 
money ;  and  Lady  Flanders  says  she 's  afraid  the  law 
may  give  it  to  her."  t 

*' Will  the  Marquise  do  that?"  said  Philip,  arching 
his  eyebrows. 

"So  Merton  Fillmore  says:  and  he  is  to  conduct  her 
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case. 

''  Well,"  said  Philip,  beginning  to  smile,  "  she  could 
not  have  done  anything  that  pleases  me  better ;  for  I 
liave  gained  much  wisdom  since  I  saw  you  last,  and  am 
as  anxious  to  be  rid  of  that  burden  as  ever  you  were.  So, 
if  you  agree,  my  darling,  we  '11  give  her  the  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds,  without  putting  her  to  the  trouble  to  sue 
for  it :  for  there  's  only  one  kind  of  wealth  worth 
having,  and  that  is  what  I  have  been  enjoying  ever 
since  I  caught  sight  of  you  on  the  doorsteps." 

/'  But,  Philip,  you  know  we  have  spent  ever  so  much 
money  on  that  miserable  house  in  town.  What  are  we 
to  do  about  that  ?  for  the  money  from  '  Iduna '  will  not 
be  enough  to  pay  it." 

"  Why,  that  is  all  right,  too,"  said  Philip,  laughing: 
"  for,  though  I  had  forgotten  it  till  this  moment.  Lord 
Seabridge,  who  is  not  expected  to  live  more  than  a  week, 
said  when  I  saw  him  the  other  day  that  he  put  five 
thousand  pounds  in  his  will  for  me,  'just  to  buy  my  wife 
a  present. '  We  can  pay  our  debts  with  that,  and  btill 
have  a  few  hundreds  left  to  begin  life  again  in  this  old 
house."  He  put  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  added, 
looking  down  at  her,  "You  won't  object  to  my  receiv- 
ing that  legacy,  will  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  Philip  1"  said  Marion,  With  a  long  sigh,  hiding 

her  face  on  his  shoulder ;  "I  wish  ...   I  think  .    .   . 

I  hear  my  mother  and  Lady  Flanders  coming  down 

stairs !'' 

[to  be  continued.] 


THE     TWO    WOOINOS 


In  a  garden  sweet  with  roses, 

Mused  a  maid  one  summer  day, 
Dreaming  'mid  the  bloom  and  fragrance 
Of  the  years  long  passed  away. 
**  In  this  very  garden  olden, 
I  have  heard  my  mother  say, 
Did  my  grandsire,  proud  and  stately, 

Woo  sf  maiden  fair  and  gay. 
Gay  and  fair,  my  girlish  ^rand-dame 

(I  have  seen  her  pictured  faoe). 
Pure  and  sweet  as  any  lily, 

With  a  dainty,  old-time  gi-ace. 
He.  so  tall  and  grand  and  stately, 

Powdered  hair  and  quaint  attire  ; — 
Yet  beneath  the  garb  of  manhood 

Beat  a  heart  of  youthful  fire. 
And  he  wooed  in  courtly  phrases. 
Murmured  low  on  bended  knee. 
Like  a  true  and  loving  subject — 

Like  a  royal  princess  she. 
Scarce  he  dared,  with  humble  fervor. 

Press  her  dainty  finger-tips ; 
Lower  bent  his  head,  and  lower, 

When  he  raised  them  to  his  lips. 
Ah,  so  grand  that  old-time  wooing, 
Timid  glance  and  bended  knee  !" 
"Thus"  (so  ran  her  gentle  musings) 
"Must  ray  lover  kneel  to  me." 
In  the  garden  as  she  lingered. 

Dreaming  dreams  as  maidenn  will. 


Down  the  leafy  walks  there  sounded 
Steps  that  made  her  pulses  thrill. 
And  a  youth  of  modern  aspect, 
With  a  manner  deboimair, 

Came  with  words  of  careless  greeting, 

Sought  the  nearest  garden  chair. 
And  he  chatted  of  the  weather, 

Praised  the  garden,  plucked  a  rose  ; 
Likened  it  to  her  in  beauty — 
Fairest,  sweetest  flower  that  grows. 
Not  a  trace  of  awe  or  homage 

On  his  frank  and  happy  face  ; 
Yet  the  maiden  read  his  purpose 
'Neath  his  mien  of  careless  grace. 
"Oh,  his  heart  is  true  and  tender  I 
Sweet  the  tale  he  has  to  tell ! 
And  "  (so  ran  her  happy  musing) 
"Sure  am  I  he  loves  me  well." 

Does  he  kneel,  this  modei*n  lover  ? 

Press  her  dainty  finger-tips  ? 
Ah  !  instead  he  clasps  her  closely, 

Boldly  kisses  willing  lips ; 
Eagerly,  with  eyes  love-lighted, 

Qazes  on  her  blushing  face ; 
Calls  her  dearest,  best  and  fairest, 
Praises  every  tender  grace. 
"Stately  was  my  grandsire's  wooing, 
On  that  olden  summer  day  I 
Yet"  (thus  runs  her  guileless  musing) 
"Sweeter  far  the  modern  way."  , 

Ada  E.  Rockwell. 
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"Brlcka  Without  Sin 


CHAITER  XXVII. 

NOT    WrTHOUT    HONOR 

Dawson  Fox  na.'^  jibout  to  return  to  Skendoah.  It 
was  a  long  time  Mince  he  liad  gone  fortli,  a  sturdy  child 
of  poverty,  to  do  a,  man's  work  aad  win  a  name  for 
himself  that  he  might  come  baclt  and  woo  pretty  Mat^ 
tie  Ermendorf  to  sliare  his  labor  and  bis  fame.  It  was 
twenty-flve  years  and  more  since  lie  had  learned  tliat 
the  dream  of  his  youth  was  not  to  be  fblfllled.  The  tit- 
tle hamlet  had  never  missed  the  barefoot  boy  who  went 
away  ;  and  it  listened  witli  something  of  wonder  and  a 
little  self-gratulation  to  the  sermon  of  the  high-browed 
earnest-eyed  young  nmn  who  had  returned.  And  now 
again  the  thriving  town  that  had  grown  up  where  had 
been  only  the  "Drovers'  Wayside  Home  "  and  the  few 
Htra^ling  houHes  of  the  old-time  comers  was  about  to 
honor  itself  by  reclaiming  an  interei<t  in  a  long-lost  son. 
The  town  was  full  of  it.  The  dead  walls  were  plararded 
with  It,  and  the  vill^e  newspaper,  edited  bya  man  who 
had  come  to  the  village  hardly  a  year  before,  teemed  with 
glowing  accounts  of  the  "gifled  and  etoqnent  son  of 
Skendoah,"  who  was  said  to  Iwt  "  rememl>ered  with  pe- 
culiar pride  and  affection  by  all  our  old  cillzemi."  The 
"  old  citizens "  were  verj'  numerous,  too,  considering 
what  the  town  hnd  been  bef<v^'  Harrison  Kortright  had 
reritored  the  lost  lake  Menmona,  and  turned  its  pri- 
soned powers  upon  the  dripping  wheels  below.  Daw- 
son Fox  was  in  everybody's  mouth.  Almost  every  man 
and  woman  in  whose  hair  there  showed  a  thread  of 
silver,  was  sure  to  have  some  memory  of  ttie  returning 
celebrity,  or  at  least  some  tradition  derived  fVom  tlie 
Bpccially  intimate  associates  of  his  yojith.  Men  stopped 
each  other  on  the  street  to  tell  talcs  of  his  1>oyhoud, 
Lalxirers  in  the  factories  allowed  tlieir  machines  to  run 
idly  on  while  they  talked  of  tlie  retnming  prodigy. 
This  is  what  the  handbills  said  of  him  : 
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DnivK  EvKRT  Frerman  from  Her  Borderb. 

Hon.  Ilarrlgi.ii  Knrtrirht  will  pr«»lde.    Rev,  Dawunn  Vox,  the 
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celebrated  Orat«r  and  Mieelonary,  who  la  kuown  aa  the  "Apottle 
of  Freedom  "  111  KHDcas,  where  he  has  labored  unceaaiDgl;  for 
three  yeara,  vflll  adilreaa  the  meeting.  Tlie  dlBtdifrulehed  orator 
Is  k  native  of  Skendoah,  and  will  be  warmlr  welcomed  In  hU 
former  home,  where  he  has  never  been  foririitten. 

The  company  nf  eml^rante  who  have  been  fitted  ont  from  Sken- 
doah and  vlclnlly  will  leave  on  Thursday.  They  will  be  aceoni- 
panled  to  the  BlaCkm  by  a  grand  procession  of  all  the  citizens  who 
favor  Free  Speeoli,  Free  Labor,  Free  Soil  and  Free  Kanpae. 
Tbelr  outflt  ia  not  quite  as  complete  as  la  desirable,  but  every 
man  has  hia  Sharpe's  rifle  and  plenty  ol' ammunition. 

The  water  will  be  shut  off  at  12  oV-loek  on  Thursday,  so  that 
all  may  take  part  In  this  demonstration. 

£y  ordir  of  the  Cvmmltttc. 

Dawson  Fox  had  been  a  missionary,  and  had  labored 
faithfiillj-  among  the  people  to  whom  he  had  been  sent, 
but  not  with  any  notable  success.  All  those  who  knew 
thtt  man,  and  how  he  toiled  in  his  distant  Held,  won- 
dered at  this  fact.  His  associates  and  superiors  in  the 
foreign  mission  work  said,  aft^r  a  while,  that  he  was  a 
most  brilliant  and  devoted  man,  but  not  suited  to  tliat 
work.  It  was  suggested  that  he  should  marry,  but  it 
only  excited  a  strange  p<'tulancy  when  he  was  urged  to 
do  so.  At  length  labor  and  loneliness  and  the  terrible 
cliriiate  brought  him  a  release.  His  health  was  broken, 
and  it  was  decided  that  only  the  homeward  voy^e  and 
home  scenes  could  effect  a  cure.  He  had  not  spent  all 
these  years  pinlne  for  a  lost  and  hopeless  love.  So  he 
told  liimself,  and  he  spoke  truly  when  he  said  so.  He 
was  not  the  man  to  destroy  himself  with  regret.  Few 
men  had  ever  studied  as  he  had  in  the  position  he 
had  occupied,  but  he  had  not  foi^ittcn.  The  long  yeara 
of  self-sacrifice  and  unceasing  application,  in  whicli  he 
had  drcamedouiy  of  Mattie  Ermendorf,  had  burned  her 
image  into  hit  heart  Ijeyond  all  power  of  eradication. 
If  he  had  won  her  he  would  have  become  a  part  of  the 
world,  for  she  would  have  led  him  into  it.  Without  her, 
however,  he  was  fitted  only  to  be  a  hermit.  Ilis  studies 
were  a  cell  where  only  he  and  his  love  came  in  those 
years,  and  when  his  hope  had  died  he  hid  there  with  hia 
dead,  which  was  more  precious  than  all  the  living.  He 
wrought  in  tlie  learning  of  the  land  he  was  sent  to  en- 
lighten, but  came  not  near  the  hearts  of  its  people, 
because    his  own  heart  was  the  sealed   sepulchre  of 

When  he  returned  he  had  half  hoped  that  during  his 
absence  time  might  have  wrought  some  miracle  in  his 
behalf;  but  when  he  sat  at  Jared  Clarkson's  hospitable 
board  and  heard  from  his  lips  of  the  prosperity  that  had 
fallen  on  Skendoah  through  the  man  who  had  married 
the  woman   he  had  loved,  and  learned  tliat  Paradise 
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Bay,  now  in  the  outskirts  of  a  thrifty  town,  had  been 
transformed  into  an  elegant  mansion,  whose  mistress 
was  the  good  angel  of  every  sorrowing  heart  within  its 
busy  limit,  he  simply  said  to  himself,  "'  It  is  well."  He 
felt  that  the  life  he  would  have  bound  to  his  own  had 
been  made  richer  in  blessing  to  them  that  needed,  per- 
liaps,  and  had  no  dpubt  been  fuller  of  joy  than  if  he  had 
had  his  will.  So  he  did  not  venture  near  to  witness  her 
joy,  lest  even  then  he  should  mar  its  completeness,  but 
Hnding  a  work  ready  to  his  hand  which  ran  with  his 
inclination,  he  gave  himself  to  it,  as  soon  as  restored 
health  would  permit,  and  for  many  years  he  had  been 
one  of  the  most  noted  of  that  class  of  peripatetic  mis- 
sionaries who  were  known  as  Abolition  orators. 

Of  these  there  were  two  classes — men  who  had  nothing 
else  to  do,  and  men  who  did  little  else.  The  former  class 
too  often  became  mere  ranters,  spouters  for  a  single 
idea.  Their  sense  of  fitness  and  proportion  was  de- 
stroyed, and  to  their  minds  the  world  seemed  swinging 
round  a  single  thought.  Dawson  Fox  was  not  only  too 
lai^e  a  man  to  be  thus  bounded  and  absorbed,  and  life 
had  also  brought  to  him  too  wide  an  outlook  to  permit 
such  subjugation.  He  felt  that  the  world  was  not  all 
bounded  by  the  nation  whose  travail  had  just  begun, 
though  he  sincerely  believed  that  here  the  question  of 
individual  liberty  was  to  be  fought  out  for  all  times  and 
for  all  peoples.  It  was  that  portion  of  the  great  world- 
conflict  that  filled  the  present.  It  was  to  him  also  a 
part  of  that  religion  to  the  pYoraotion  of  which  he  had 
been  dedicated — the  one  element  of  Christianity  which 
it  was  given  unto  our  day  and  times  to  illustrate  and 
construe  for  the  edification  of  the  ages.  To  him  this 
idea  was  a  part  of  a  far  greater  whole.  Liberty  was  a 
foundation-stone,  but  the  edifice  built  above  was  far 
more  worthy  and  beautiful  than  that  on  which  it  rested. 
Man  was  greater,  in  his  eyes,  than  any  of  his  attributes ; 
God  infinitely  above  the  laws  by  Him  ordained.  To 
him  the  work  of  establishing  freedom  was  only  another 
form  of  missionary  labor.  In  his  view,  religion  was 
made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  religion.  He  had  been 
unable  to  do  a  laborer's  part  in  one  portion  of  the  Lord's 
vineyard,  but  in  that  which  he  had  now  entered  his 
powers  had  full  play,  and  he  found  himself  strengthened 
by  knowledge  and  experience  for  the  work.  So,  it  was 
no  wonder  that  the  disappointed  foreign  missionary  be- 
came famous  as  an  advocate  of  liberty  and  a  home  mis- 
sionary on  the  plains  of  Kansas.  He  had  crossed  its 
border  almost  with  the  first  settlers,  drawn  thither  by 
that  fine  instinct  of  its  strategic  importance  in  the  great 
conflict,  that  so  often  seems  more  like  prophecy  than 
forecast  in  natures  that  are  strung  to  a  higher  pitch  of 
observation  than  the  common  herd.  Regardless  of  sect, 
he  had  constituted  himself  at  once  a  pastor  of  the  scat- 
tered people,  keeping  alive,  at  the  same  time,  the  spirit 
of  religion  and  of  liberty  in  their  hearts.  He  had  shared 
their  dangers  and  sufferings,  and  had  more  than  once 
been  their  emissary  to  the  rich  and  populous  East, 
whose  outpost  they  defended. 

More  than  once  had  Mr.  Kortright,  meeting  him  at 
various  assemblies  of  this  character,  sought  to  induce 
him  to  revisit  the  home  of  his  boyhood ;  but  it  had  been 
in  vain.  The  large-hearted,  busy-brained  manufacturer 
had  no  suspicion  of  the  reason  why.  He  had  something 
more  than  mere  regard  for  this  man  of  a  double  life. 
They  had  been  boys  together — not  exactly  playmates  in 
any  familiar  sense,  but  they  had  known  each  other — and 
he  fully  realized  the  disadvantages  under  which  Daw- 
son Fox  had  labored,  and  honored  the  success  he  had 
achieved.  Strangely  enough,  he  did  not  stop  to  measure 
it  by  any  material  standard.     Perhaps  strong  natures 


rarely  do.  The  fiwit  of  success  is  of  more  weight  with 
the  man  who  has  wrought  his  own  way  upward  than 
the  mere  accident  of  wealth,  Dawson  Fox  had  suc- 
ceeded ;  so  had  Harrison  Kortright,  and  they  two,  in  a 
sense,  towered  alone  above  those  with  whom  they  had 
played  and  fought  and  with  whom  they  had  been  wont 
to  compare  themselves  in  the  old  days.  It  mattered  not 
that  one  was  rich  and  the  other  poor.  Both  had  hon- 
ored the  native  soil,  and  each  was  willing  to  accord  to 
the  other  the  meed  of  credit  for  his  exertion  and  success. 
The  magnate  of  Skendoah  was  no*  aristocrat.  No  man 
had  ever  accused  him  of  that ;  but  he  must  have  been 
more  or  less  than  human  not  to  have  been  proud  of  him- 
self and  his  work.  In  a  single  decade  he  had  transformed 
the  silent  hamlet  into  a  busy  city.  Lake  Memnona  was 
his  monument — his  appeal  to  the  ages — the  attestation  of 
his  manhood.  His  life  before  that  had  been  nothing. 
So  he  said,  and  so  every  one  else  believed,  forgetful  that 
it  is  in  silence  and  repose  that  Nature  ripens  her  best 
fruits.  The  years  of  silence  had  been  years  of  growth 
with  him.  He  did  not  know  it ;  yet  he  regarded  with 
peculiar  pleasure  whatever  there  was  of  worth  and  value 
in  those  years.  The  friends  of  that  time  were  of  especiai 
delight  to  him  now.  One  by  one  he  had  found  a  place 
for  several  of  them  in  connection  with  his  various  enter- 
prises, and  all  regarded  him  still  as ''the  Squire."  They 
said  of  him — everybody  who  knew  him — tliat  old  Kort- 
right had  not  forgotten  what  he  had  come  up  from.  It 
was  a  mistake.  He  was  simply  unconscious  that  he  had 
come  up.  He  felt  his  later  life  to  be  no  better  or  wor- 
thier than  his  early  manhood.  It  was  only  broader  and 
stronger — that  was  all.  The  people  who  wrought  with 
him  were  not  beneath  him.  They  were  not  his  work- 
people, but  his  neighbors.  The  little  church  had  grown  in 
size  but  not  in  magnificence.  Kortright 's  Hall,  as  the 
people  had  insisted  that  ife  should  be  called,  was  the 
property  of  the  citizens  and  for  their  use.  All  sorts  of 
gatherings  were  held  here  in  which  the  citizens  or  any 
considerable  number  of  them  were  interested.  Its  plat- 
form was  free.  Its  seats  were  free,  unless  the  people 
by  a  free  ballot  put  a  price  thereon  for  any  specific 
purpose. 

It  was  here  that  he  desired  to  welcome  Dawson  Fox, 
and  with  that  purpose,  in  order  both  to  gratify  the  ex- 
pected guest  and  his  old  friends,  he  had  procured  the  com- 
mittee to  be  made  up  of  men  whose  names  he  believed 
the  orator  would  still  remember.  Among  these  were  our 
old  friend  Shields,  still  the  positive,  independent,  keen- 
minded  farmer,  whose  estate  had  felt  the  impetus  of 
Skendoah's  growth  until  he  was  now,  in  his  later  years, 
a  man  of  aftluence;  and  VanWormer,  the  stirring  head 
of  a  valuable  business  that  the  waters  of  Lake  Mem- 
nona had  brought  into  life. 

*'  It 's  a  pity,"  said  Shields,  running  his  hand  over 
the  thin,  gray  hairs  that  framed  his  sharp  features  on 
either  side,  when  they  had  met  to  draft  the  letter  of  in- 
vitation— "it's  a  pity  old  'Squire  Ritner  ain't  here  to 
take  a  part  in  this.  It 's  my  notion  that  he 's  about  the 
only  one  that  had  any  special  liking  for  Dawson  when 
he  was  a  ragged  boy  round  here.  He  did  take  to  him, 
and  I  guess  he  helped  him  arter  he  left  here." 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  Kortright,  "but 
there  never  was  a  man  more  likely  to  do  another  a  good 
turn  than  Ritner.  We  lost  a  man  when  we  buried 
him." 

"  That  we  did,"  said  Shields.  "  I  've  heard  him  talk 
about  Dawson  more  'n  once  since  he  began  to  make  a 
figger  in  the  world,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  he  'd  always 
had  a  high  opinion  of  him." 

"  He  was  always  ahead  of  all  the  rest  of  us  in  finding 
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out  good  things  to  be  done,"  said  Kortright,  with  a 
High. 

''  Except  in  finding  water-power,"  laughed  Van 
Wornier,  with  his  old  propensity  to  tease. 

"  Well,"  said  Kortright,  "  Josiah  Kitner  wasn't  tht* 
sharpest  man  in  findin'  jHinnies  or  dollars  that 's  ever 
been  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Skendoah,  but  I  've 
never  met  a  man  that  knew  quite  so  well  how  to  use 
'em.  The  time  was,  gentlemen,  when  that  man  took 
me  out  of  about  the  worst  rut  I  ever  got  into." 

^'  How  was  that  ?"  asked  Van  Wormer. 

"  Well,  you  know,  I  wasn't  exactly  used  to  handling 
as  much  money  as  I  had  to  use  in  starting  these  things, 
and  I  was  prv^tty  nervous  about  the  outcome  for  a  time. 
I  worked  mighty  hard  for  a  year  or  two,  and  didn't 
think  of  much  else  day  in  and  day  out,  till  the  factories 
were  up  and  everything  running  as  smooth  and  easy  as 
water  through  a  pine  'trunk.'  Then  the  habit  had 
got  so  fastened  onto  me  that  I  never  thought  of  giving 
attention  to  anything  else.  One  day  'Squire  Ritner 
came  into  the  office,  and  as  I  was  too  busy  to  talk  he 
just  sat  and  watched  me  for  an  hour  or  so.  We  'd  al- 
ways been  fast  friends,  but  I  should  think  it  had  been 
two  years  since  we  'd  said  much  more  'n  *  How  d'ye 
do  ?'  in  passing.  After  a  while  we  were  alone  a  minute 
and  the  'Squire  came  up  and  put  his  hand  on  my  shoul- 
der in  that  sort  of  petting  way  he  had  with  everybody, 
you  know,  and  said  : 

''" Seems  to  me,  Kortright,  you're  a'  forgittin'  that 
you  ain't  nothing  but  a  trustee.' 

''  I  never  was  so  scared  in  my  life,  for  I  thought  he  'd 
got  hold  of  sometbing  I  didn't  care  about  being  known; 
but  when  I  looked  up  I  saw  his  meaning  at  once.  I  got 
up  and  took  his  hand  and  shook  it  as  if  he'd  been  my 
brother,  as  he  surely  was,  and  said,  '  So  I  liad,  'Squire, 
but  I  promise  you  I  wcm't  any  more.'  " 

''Oh,  ho!"  said  Shields,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye, 

that 's  what  Mis  Kortright  laughs  about  yet  as  your 
'second  conversion,' — eh  ?" 

'*  Exactly.  I  bought  a  new  span  of  horses  and  a  new 
carriage,  and  went  home  at  four  o'clock  and  took  her 
out  riding.  It  was  about  the  first  time  I  'd  done  such  a 
thing  since  our  courting  days,  too." 

Kortright  laughed  at  the  recollection,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  his  friends  understood  what  his  "  second  con- 
version" meant. 

"  And,  by  the  way,"  said  Shields,  "  that  reminds  me 
that  Ritner  once  told  me  that  Fox  took  it  very  much  to 
heart,  your  marryin'  Mattie  Ermendorf." 

"  Crossed  in  love,  eh  ?"  said  Van  Wormer  gleefully. 
"  Well,  well.  Squire,  I  had  no  idea  you  were  bringing 
an  old  rival  back  here  to  exult  over  his  misfortune." 

"Sho,  sho,"  said  Kortright,  with  a  little  impatience, 
but  with  the  hint  of  a  blush  on  his  fine,  honest  face. 
"That  is  just  one  of  Shields'  jokes." 

"Not  a  bit  on 't,"  said  Shields,  combing  his  thin 
locks  with  his  hand  ;  "  it 's  what  Ritner  told  me — and 
told  it  in  dead  earnest,  too." 

"Why,  man,"  said  Kortright,  with  an  amused  smile. 

Dawson  Fox  hadn't  been  in  Skendoah  for  years  before 
we  were  married.  I  don't  'spose  he  'd  seen  Mattie  since 
she  was  a  little  girl." 

"That's  jest  what  Ritner  said,"  persisted  Shields. 
"  He  said  they  were  great  cronies  as  boy  and  gal,  and 
he  'd  sot  his  heart  on  marryin'  her  before  he  went  away 
to  school,  an'  he  was  mightily  broke  down  when  he  come 
back  arterwards  an'  found  matters  all  arranged  for  her 
to  marry  you." 

"He  did  come  back  just  l>efore  we  were  married," 
said  Kortright  musingly. 


(( 


(( 


(( 


Jest  so,  jest  so,"  said  Shields.  "  I  thought  Ritner 
wa'n't  Ukely  to  be  very  far  out  of  the  way  on 't.  He 
wasn't  given  to  talking  what  he  didn't  know  about." 

Kortright 's  head  dropped  thoughtfully  upon  his  breast. 
A  new  light  had  come  into  his  mind.  The  cryptomeria^ 
that  still  flanked  the  pathway  to  bis  door;  his  wife's 
tender  care  of  them;  the  fact  that  she  had  scarcely 
spoken  of  Dawson  Fox,  notwithstanding  his  own  eulo- 
gies, all  confirmed  this  story  of  an  early  attachment 
between  theni. 

"  I  declare,  Mr.  Shields,"  said  Van  Wormer,  with  a 
wink  toward  Kortright',  and  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders 
meant  as  a  rebuke  to  Shields  for  his  indiscretion,  "  I 
iHilieve  you've  made  the  'Squire  jealous." 

"  'Tain't  possible,"  said  Shields  in  surprise,  for  the 
first  time  realizing  tliat  it  was  possible. 

"  Poor  fellow,"  said  Kortright,  looking  up  and  smiling 
gravely  at  their  banter ;  "  poor  fellow  I  I  know  what  he 
lost,  gentlemen,  and  can't  but  think  how  lonesome  the 
years  would  have  been  if  I  had  been  in  his  place  and  he 
in  mine." 

There  was  a  tender  light  in  his  eye  as  he  spoke,  and 

his  lips  trembled  even  as  he  smiled.     The  knowledge  of 

this  romantic  episode  in  her  life  clothed  the  wife  of  his 

bosom  only  with  a  tenderer  reverence.     How  had  he 

been  blessed  in  her  love,  while  this  other  better  man, 

this  brilliant  orator,  who  had  sought  it,  had  been  left 

empty-hearted  in  the  world  I  The  man  was  too  brave 

and  self-forgetful  to  feel  a  twinge  of  pain  or  have  a  hint 
of  jealousy. 

"  We  must  do  all  the  more,"  he  continued,  "  to  make 
him  feel  that  we  haven't  forgotten  him.  Tliat  is,  if  he 
will  come.  I  'm  afraid  he  won't ;  but  if  he  does  we  '11 
give  him  such  a  welcome  as  a  man  don't  often  get  when 
he  comes  back  to  a  place  he  hasn't  been  in  three  days 
since  be  was  a  boy." 

"Well,"  said  Shields  sententiously,  "you  know  there 
ain't  many  such  men  as  he." 

"Nor  many  such  as  'Squire  Kortright,"  said  Van 
Wormer  with  a  peculiar  warmth. 

"Oh,  of  course,"  said  Shields,  with  a  reproachful 
earnestness  that  brought  a  laugh  from  both  the  others. 

"Thank  you,  gentlemen,"  said  Kortright;  "but  wo 
are  not  getting  on  with  our  business.  You  just  write 
the  letter.  Van  Wormer,  and  we  will  sign  it — if  it  suits 


us. 


»? 


The  letter  was  written  more  than  once,  and  finally 
sent  on  its  way.  When  Harrison  Kortright  met  his 
wife,  an  hour  afterwards,  there  was  a  soft  light  in  his 
eyes  and  a  tenderness  that  astonished  the  good  woman 
as  he  put  his  arm  about  her  waist  and  kissed  her  still 
fair  Hps.  It  was  a  most  lover-like  scene  that  followed, 
when  he  told  her  all  that  he  had  heard,  and  listened  to 
its  confirmation  from  her  lips.  They  were  old  lovers, 
and  married  lovers,  too,  whom  our  modem  analysts  of 
the  human  heart  count  only  worthy  of  sneers  and  jests  ; 
but  it  was  really  beautiful  to  the  angel  eyes  that  looked 
down  on  Pai-adise  Bay  that  afternoon  and  saw  the  wife, 
in  whom  the  romantic  girl  had  never  died,  who  had 
hungered  all  the  years  of  her  married  life  for  the  blan- 
dishments and  caresses  of  love,  cast  herself  into  her 
husband's  arms,  kiss  the  pale,  wofn  face,  fondle  the 
gray  whiskers  tenderly,  and  declare  how  she  had  been 
blessed  above  all  other  women  in  his  fervent  devotion. 
She  was  a  silly  old  woman,  he  a  weak,  feeble  old  man, 
whose  step  still  betrayed  the  touch  of  disease  ;  yet  me- 
thinks  it  were  a  prettier  picture  and  better  to  look  upon 
than  if  love  had  not  been  there.  It  certainly  cannot  be 
counted  artistic  in  our  modem  sense,  because  there  was 
nothing  vile  or  degrading  in  it.     However,  that  night 
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there  went  out  from  Skendoah  another  missive  to  I)a^v- 
son  Fox,  full  of  the  fragrance  of  the  girl-love  of  long 
ago,  which,  though  it  had  never  ripened  into  woman- 
love  in  the  heart  of  Mattie  Ermendorf,  had  never  faded 
from  the  memoiy  of  Martha  Kortright. 


In  answer  to  both  missives  Dawson  Fox  had  said 
*•  Yes,-'  and  on  the  morrow  he  was  to  come,  to  be  for 
two  days  a  guest  at  Paradise  Bay,  and  then  to  speak 
at  the  great  meeting  to  be  held  in  aid  of  '^  Bleeding 
Kansas." 

[to  be  continued.] 


THE  HOUSEHOLD-VENTILATION   AGAIN. 


It  is  easy  to  make  statements  which  are  tacitly  admitted 
by  all,  and  as  tacitly  denied  whenever  practice  and  theory 
are  compai'ed.  Weakened  vitality  we  know  as  the  imme- 
diate consequence  of  defective  or  vitiated  air  supply,  but 
there  is  another  consequence  far  raoi-e  serious.  Scrofula 
is  likely  to  become  fixed  upon  such  constitutions — in 
milder  cases  as  consumption,  in  severer  ones  as  actual  de- 
cay and  destruction  of  bone  and  tissue.  Even  the  good 
realized  by  living  for  lioui*s  in  the  open  air  is  undone,  or 
at  least  neutralized  by  sleeping  in  unventilatcd  rooms  at 
night.  The  greatest  living  authorities  on  lung  diseases 
pronounce  want  of  ventilation  the  chief  cause  of  consump- 
tion, and  more  fatal  than  all  other  causes  put  together ;  and 
even  when  food,  clothing  and  genernl  habits  are  all  un- 
wholesome, free  fi'esh  air  has  been  proved  able  and  suffi- 
cient to  counteract  in  great  degree  their  evil  effects. 

In  th^  country  a  compensating  power  is  found  in  the  bal- 
ance ordained  by  Nature.  Tlie  poison  thrown  off  by  us 
fi-om  lungs  and  body  as  carbonic  acid  gas  is  the  food  of 
all  vegetation,  which,  absorbing  it,  returns  us  instead 
from  evei*y  waving  leaf  or  blade  of  vegetation  the  oxygen 
we  must  have.  This  same  carbonic  acid  gas  we  are  always 
told,  being  heavier  than  oxygen,  sinks  to  the  bottom  of 
the  room,  and  thus  makes  sleeping  on  the  floor  or  in  a 
vei-y  low  bed — as  for  instance  a  trundle-bed — unheal thful. 

The  fact  is,  that  heat  lightens  and  expands  it,  and  thus, 
being  warmed  in  the  body,  it  rises  into  the  common  air, 
and  there  is  really  more  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom  of  a 
room.  But  this  gas  is  by  no  means  the  only  cause  of  dis- 
ease. From  both  lungs  and  skin  matter  is  constantly 
thrown  off  and  floats  as  germs  in  all  foul  air.  And  as  any 
one  long  confined  to  close  rooms  shivers  and  shudders  at 
any  sudden  cun-ent  of  air,  taking  cold  at  a  breath,  the 
question  becomes  :  How  shall  we  admit  pure  air  yet  avoid 
draughts  ?  Night  air  is  considered  noxious,  but  wliat  air 
is  there  to  bi*eathe  at  night  if  not  night  air  ?  And  as  at 
night  gas-jets  or  lamps  are  burning,  their  food  the  oxygen 
they  love,  it  follows  that  instead  of  less  we  require  a  double 
supply. 

There  is  but  one  mode  of  ventilation  that  will  work 
always  and  without  fall,  andthatisa  warm -air  flue,  the  up- 
ward heated  current  of  which  di-aws  off  all  foul  gases  from 
the  room.  This,  with  an  opening  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room  for  the  admission  of  pure  air,  will  secure  the  desired 
end.  An  even  simpler  way  is  to  have  ample  openings,  say 
from  eight  to  twelve  inches  square,  at  the  top  and  bottom 
of  each  room,  opening  into  the  chimney-flue.  Then,  even 
if  there  be  only  a  stove  in  use,  and  not  set-range  or  fur- 
nace, the  flue  can  be  heated  by  extending  the  stove-pipe 
some  distance  up  inside  the  chimney,  and  the  rising  cur^ 
rent  of  hot  air  will  di-aw  with  it  into  the  flue  all  the  foul  air 
in  the  room.  This  aiTangement  must,  as  has  already  been 
said,  be  completed  by  some  opening  for  fresh  air  on  the  op- 
posite side,  a  window  lowered  slightly  from  the  top  being 
better  tnan  nothing.  If  the  stove-pipe  be  extended  into 
the  chimney,  such  extension  had  better  be  of  cast-iron,  as 
not  only  more  durable  but  holding  heat  better  than  sheet- 
iron.  If  there  is  no  fire  in  sleeping-rooms,  then  the  chim- 
ney must  be  heated  by  pipes  from  some  other  fire. 


**  Fussy  and  expensive,''  you  say.  Perhaps  so,  but  less 
fussy  than  the  time  and  attention  your  sudden  illness  from 
bad  air  may  call  for,  and  certainly  less  expensive  than  doc- 
tors' bills.  Cease  to  fear  that  night  air  holds  some  subtle 
poison.  It  is  only  colder  and  rooister  than  day  air,  and  an 
extra  bed-covering  does  away  with  all  danger.  Once  learn 
to  sleep  with  oi>en  windows  and  it  will  be  found  that 
taking  cold  is  impossible. 

There  ai-e  cases  where  long  custom  or  extreme  and  most 
unfoitiuiate  delicacy  of  organization  occasions  great  sensi- 
tiveuess  to  cold.  For  such  the  best  course  is  to  have  a 
board  made  the  precise  width  of  the  window  and  five  or 
six  inches  high.  Raise  the  lower  sash  and  slip  this  board 
under.  An  upward  current  of  air  will  then  pass  between 
the  two  sashes  and,  at  least  in  pait,  purify  tlie  room.  Re- 
member also  that  no  cause  for  impui*e  air  must  be  allowed 
to  exist.  A  vase  of  withered  and  forgotten  flowers  will 
poison  a  whole  room.  In  cellar  or  closet  a  pile  of  refuse 
vegetables,  a  decaying  head  of  cabbage,  a  bone  tossed 
aside,  or  a  neglected  garbage-box  or  pail,  are  all  premiums 
on  disease.  Air  and  sunlight  must  search  eveiy  corner 
and  spotless  cleanliness  rule  before  the  second  essential  in 
house  and  home  is  secured. 

We  have  all  heard  the  complaint  from  delicate  women 
that  **  it  takes  till  noon  to  get  their  strength  up,"  and  the 
statement  holds  tolerably  convincing  evidence  that  they 
slept  in  a  hot  and  unventilatcd  room.  And  we  have  found, 
too,  that  the  child  who  went  to  bed  content  and  rosy  after 
a  long  day  out  of  doors,  often  wakes  up  a  little  demon, 
bristling  with  naughtiness  and  determined  not  to  be  good. 
And  for  this  state  of  things  the  anxious  mother,  who  closed 
every  crack  ft-om  which  air  could  come,  is  solely  responsi- 
ble. If  life  is  shut  out,  death  enters  and  rules,  and  daily 
habits  mean  life  or  death,  both  for  body  and  soul. 

OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

*  *Can  tlie  Houwhold  edlU)r  tell  iih  what  should  be  the  standard  weight 
and  yield  of  eggs  for  the  different  varieties  of  fowls?  We  have  just  be- 
gun keeping  them.  ^* — B.  F.  E.,  Orange,  N.J. 

Aiw. — The  Country  Gentleman,  a  paper  on  which  one  may 
always  depend,  has  lately  done  this,  and  we  give  their  figures  : 
Light  Brahmas  and  partridge  Cochins,  egijers  7  to  the  pound  ;  they 
lay,  according:  to  treatment  and  keepinor,  from  80  to  100  per  an- 
num, oftentimes  more  if  kept  well.  Dark  Brahmas,  8  to  the 
pound,  and  about  70  per  annum.  Black,  white  and  buff  Cochins, 
8  to  the  pound  ;  100  U  a  larg:e  yield  per  annum.  Plymouth  Rocke, 
8  to  the  pound ;  lay  100  per  annum.  Houdans,  8  to  the  pound  ; 
lay  150  |jer  annum  ;  non-sitters.  La  Fleche,  7  to  the  pound  ;  lay 
180  per  annum  ;  non-sitters.  Black  Spanish,  7  to  the  |X)und  ;  lay 
150  per  annum.  Dominique8,9tothepound  ;  lay  130  per  annum. 
Games,  9  to  the  pound ;  lay  130  per  annum.  Crevecoeurs,  7  to 
the  pound ;  lay  150  per  annum.  Leghorns,  9  to  the  pound  ;  lav 
from  150  to  200  per  annum.  Hamburgs,  9  to  the  pound ;  lay  170 
per  annum.  Polieh,  9  to  the  pound ;  lay  150  per  annum.  Ban- 
tams, 16  to  the  pound  :  lay  60  per  annum.  TurkevB,  ecrgs  5  to 
the  pound ;  lay  from  30  to  60  per  annum.  Ducks,  eggs  vary 
greatly  with  different  species,  but  from  6  to  6  to  the  pound,  and 
from  14  to  28  per  annum,  according  to  age  and  keeping.  Geepe, 
4  to  the  pound;  lay  20  per  annum.  Guineas,  11  to  the  pound  ; 
lay  60  per  annum. 

Helen  Campbeij.. 
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Is  it  too  much  to  bop«  that  tliu  legislitture  of  the  great 
3tat«  of  New  York,  uow  in  Uik  fii-at  <layH  nf  its  auiiual  ses- 
KJiin,  will  do  Bom etii in g  toward  the  preset  vntioii  of  Niagara 
Falls  ?  The  Domhiiun  of  Canada  HtaiiilK  ready  to  meet 
any  reanonable  pioposition  half-way,  and,  through  a  judi- 
eiouB  exercise  of  the  "  right  of  emhient  domain."  secure 
this  stu))eiidous  natural  spectacle  agaitiBt  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  nvaiicious,  among  whom  it  is  intended  to  in- 
clude hack-diivers,  peddlern,  motive-power  men  and  all  the 
rest.  Tliftt  the  aveiage  leginlator  will  feel  a  lively  interest 
in  this  Buhject  is  not  to  be  expected.  If  the  Falla  are  to  be 
Bave<l,  the  work  must  be  done  by  a  few  men  thoiuughly  im- 
bued with  a  love  of  the  sublime  in  nature,  and  willing  to 
esert  themselves  in  its  behalf,  tf  Niagara  and  its  vicinity 
were  once  redeemed  and  place<l  within  the  lines  of  a  state 
or  intei-nattonal  park,  it  would  not  be  an  easy  matter  for 
speculatoi-s  tu  ivgain  control.  At  present,  as  is  wtll  known, 
it  is  ImiKissible  to  get  a  view  of  the  Falls  witlioiit  paying  a 
fee,  ami  eveiT  Bet>arate  and  successive  view  necessitates  an 
additional  doureur  to  some  one.  This  state  of  things  muxt 
continue  while  the  adjacent  property  remains  in  private 
hands.  Of  course  tlie  state  would  be  justified  in  charging 
for  admission  to  its  greunds  if  that  were  thought  desim- 
ble,  but  the  exasiterating  boaid  st^reens  would  be  done 
'away  and,  under  the  care  of  state  officers,  mucli  nf  the 
mat{;hless  beauty  of  the  wooded  shores  could  be  restored. 
The  motive-power  schemers  are  more  difScult  to  deal  with. 
The  ardumentconcerningthewaslc  forces  of  nature  and  the 
plea  that  the  beautiful  ought  never  to  tnke  precedence  of 
the  useful,  lias  an  unanswerable  force  with  probably  a  large 
m^ority  of  voters.  It  will  not  do  to  ignora  this  preponde- 
ratin;;  public  opinion,  but  it  can  be  infiuenced,  and  the 
motive-power  men  can  probably  be,  in  n  measure,  satisfied 
by  the  adoption  of  some  scheme  a{>proved  by  competent 
engineers  which  shall  prevent  the  defacement  of  the  banks 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Falls,  bnt  which  may,  by 
means  of  sluice-ways,  affoi'd  opportunity  for  experiment 
and  enterprise  at  a  safe  distance  below.  It  is  woi'se  than 
useless  for  entluisiasts  to  speak  contemptuously  of  those 
who  do  not  value  Ni)u;ai'a  for  its  own  sake.  T^el  them 
rather  ting  the  comfoi'ting  conviction  of  esthetic  superi- 
ority in  silence,  and  not  arouse  to  active  opposition  a  power 
which,  aflicr  all,  holds  the  whole  matter  in  its  bands. 


A  SATI140  of  Miss  Chiistina  Rossetti  to  the  effect  that 
"  she  docs  not  wriU  poems — they  happen  to  her,"  is  going 
the  rounds  of  the  papers,  and  the  usual  comment  thereon 
is  an  intimation  that  her  "  happenings ''  would  be  more 
acceptable  if  they  were  mure  thoroughly  worked  out. 

Possibly  too  many  writers  offer  "  untliought  thoughts  " 
to  the  public.  A  fine  idea  is  all  the  finer  for  heing  well 
presented,  and  the  best  things  we  have  in  literature  are 
undoubtedly  the  results  of  profound  labor.  So  much  do 
we  hear  of  the  care  and  painstaking  used  by  our  best 
writei-s  that- it  i-oally  seems  as  though  "genius  U  only 
great  patience."  To  be  sure,  there  are  in  the  aimals  of 
litereture  many  instances  of  very  talerit«il  persons  writing 
rapidly  and  carelessly,  hut  this  we  are  disposed  to  regret. 
It  will  hardly  be  considered  heresy  to  say  tliat  we  could 
wish  Mi's.  Browning  had  given  more  time  to  the  telling  of 


her  gr»nd  thoughts.  Probably  '•  Ijuly  tJei-aldine's  Couil- 
sbip"  would  read  more  smoothly  if  two  days,  instead  of' 
one,  had  been  spent  upon  it.  Qray  did  not  begrudge  tlie 
time  be  gave  to  his  little  poems.  WuKu't  it  twenty  years 
he  had  the  "Elegy  "  on  hand  ?  .What  a  comfort  it  must 
have  been  to  liiin  when  other  articles  were  toin  from  liim 
by  a  ruthless  publisher,  to  have  the  "  Elegy  "'  to  fallback 
upon  !  We  can  imagine  him  taking  it  out  evei-y  year  or 
so  and  touching  it  up  here  and  tliei-e — altering  awoid, 
transposing  a  phiase,  meditating  the  substitution  of  a 
now  stanza  for  one  not  altogether  pleasing  to  him.  Very 
likely  ho  occasionally  went  over  toBtokePogis — isn't  that 
the  locality? — and  prowled  around  there  wanniuf  up  his 
inspii-ation.  No  wonder  be  declined  the  laui-eateship.  lie 
knew  if  the  royal  family  wanted  anything  done  in  a  hurry 
he  was  not  the  man  to  do  it.  But  his  delibemte  way  of 
woi'kiiig  produced  poems  {terfect  in  de>%igu  and  execution. 
However,  if  eveiy  one  worked  in  the  same  way  it  would 
he  slow  for  the  publiBlieiit,  anil  the  critics*  occupation 
would  be  gone  entirely,  for  what  could  the  reviews  do  with 
faultless  productions? 

One  Rtmietimes  si>eculates  about  our  gems  of  literature, 
wondering  what  were  the  processes  through  which  Uicy 
passed  before  altahiing  their  present  forms,  and  did  their 
authors  have  much  trouble  with  them?  Did  Shalupe.ire 
have  t^i  search  for  rliymmg  wonis  in  writinij!  his  little 
songs? — his  "Come  unto  these  yellow  sands,"  or  "  Wlien 
daffodilsbegiu  to  peer."  Did  Miltou  find  It  hard  to  get 
all  his  "Goi'gons  and  hydras  and  chimeras  dire,"  his 
cherubs,  seraphs  and  demi-gods  in  their  places?  Did 
Irving,  Hawthorne,  Goldsmith,  Macaulay  alter,  re-anange 
and  work  hard  over  all  those  limpid  or  sparkling  sentences 
that  seem  as  if  they  had  just  run  off  the  point  of  the  pen 
witliout  an  effort  on  the  pait  of  any  one? 

We  can  haiilly  <leHne  the  charm  certain  writings  have 
for  us.  The  books  we  read  and  re-read  are  those  which 
&scinate  ns  by  their  style  rather  than  by  the  substance  of 
their  contents.  Is  it  because  we  are  paiticnlai'ly  inter- 
ested in  the  old-fashioned  plays  and  actois  of  London,  the 
defunct  South-Sea  House,  the  old  tranches  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  the  moilem  art  of  eighty  or  ninety  years  ago  that 
we  read  I^mb?  Should  we  not  read  him  if  be  had  talked 
in  the  same  charming  way  about  anythiug  else?  Yet 
what  a  perfect  enjoyment  and  <lelig1it  it  is  when  some 
masterly  pen  deals  with  a  really  impcutant  subject '.  What 
a  matter  of  felicitation  when  one  of  these  dear,  brilliant, 
rich-toned  writers  entere  the  Held  of  history  or  of  science  I 
There  are,  in  these  latter  days  particularly,  instances  of 
recondite  subjects  being  pupnlarize<l  by  writers  of  this  de- 
scription. It  may  l>e  difficult  to  decide  how  far  a  clear 
yet  glowing  and  picturesque  style  is  "natural,"  and  how 
much  is  the  result  of  severe  study ;  but  no  matter  wliat 
the  natural  gifts  may  l>e,  it  will  harm  no  writer  to  adopt 
and  act  upon  the  a<Ivice  which  Longfellow  is  sai<l  to  have 
frequently  given — "  Always  wtile  your  very  best." 

Hk.  Ji^M.tN  Hawthorne's  novel  will  end  m  the  next 
number  of  The  <!obtinent.  Tlii»ie  who  have  followed 
the  fortunes  of  the  gin«d  Philip,  the  lovely  Marion,  the 
crabbed   yet   kindly    Lady  Flanders,  and   the   beautiful. 
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heartless  Perdita,  will  admit  that  Mr.  Hawthorne  has  never 
given  the  world  a  story  more  complete  than  this  in  all  the 
elements  of  romance.  The  closing  chaptei*s  have  been  es- 
pecially strong  in  chai'acter-di'awing,  and  the  manifest 
destiny  of  each  pei*son  in  the  drama  is  worked  out  with  a 
skill  that  powerfully  reminds  the  readar  of  the  elder  Haw- 
thorne. **  Dust ''  will  be  piomptly  issued  in  book  form  as 
one  of  *'  Our  Continent  Libi-ary."  In  tins  shape  it  is  des- 
tined to  ^oy  a  wide-spi-ead  iM>pularity. 


The  excitement  over  Mr.  Ho  wells*  l^ackeray- Dickens 
criticism  continues  unabated  in  England,  and  the  Athe- 
tujBum  comes  to  his  defense,  a  i*ecent  note  saying:  '*  Mr.W. 
D.  Howells,  who  is  writing  his  now  novel  in  a  retired 
place  in  Switzerland,  has  known  nothing  of  the  animated 
discussion  which  his  remarks  in  the  November  number  of 
The  Century  magazine  have  called  forth  from  the  Eng- 
lish press.  He  writes  to  a  friend  who  has  called  his  at- 
tenti(m  to  the  subject  that  he  has  not  even  seen  the 
magazine  himself,  and  cannot  recollect  what  he  said 
about  Dickens  and  Tliackeray.  But  he  is  sure  that  he  has 
been  misprinted  or  misunderstood  if  he  seems  to  be  disre- 
spectful to  those  great  writei-s.  *  I  always  thought  my- 
self,' he  says,  'quite  unapproached  in  my  appreciation  of 
the  gi-eat  qualities  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  and  I  can 
hai*dly  believe  that  I  have  "aiTaigned"  them.  I  suspect 
that  no  Englishman  could  rate  them  liigher  than  I  do.' 
The  eminent  novelist  goes  on  to  say  tliat  he  only  waits  to 
see  T,te  Century  magazine  and  'what  my  offense  in  it 
against  the  great  shades  amounts  to,'  to  write  further  on 
the  subject,  and  he  is  now  detei*mined  on  the  earliest  op- 
portunity to  can'y  out  a  design  which  has  long  been  in 
his  thoughts,  namely,  *to  say  my  say  about  the  art  of 
Dickens  and  Thackeray  in  full.'  Next  to  a  new  novel 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Howells,  no  contribution  of  his  tf> 
literature  would  be  more  welcome  than  such  a  study." 


It  will  probably  be  news  to  most  of  our  readers  that 
American  literature  finds  an  Italian  audience.  In  a  recent 
number  of  2'ke  Critic^  however,  Mr.  G.  S.  Godkin  declai'es 
that  the  death  of  no  foreign  author,  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  Mrs.  Browning,  has  ever  been  so  generally  lamented 
by  the  Italian  people  as  that  of  Mr.  Longfellow.  **  There 
is  no  educated  Italian  who  has  not  read  *  Evangeline  '  with 
emotion ;  and  I  have  been  told  by  a  distinguished  writer 
that  '  Excelsior '  has  been  rendered  into  Italian  in  almost  a 
hundred  different  forms."  As  reflecting  the  opinion  of 
the  most  cultivated  Italians  or.  the  subject  of  American 
literature,  Mi*.  Godkin  translates  the  following  passage 
from  an  article  on  Walt  Whitman  in  the  Fatifulla  deUa 
D&menien :  **  America  has  a  noble  file  of  good  wntei*s,  ele- 
gant poets,  lively  humoiists,  vei*y  able  critics  and  histo- 
rians. But  even  to  the  most  notewoithy,  as  Emerson, 
Poe,  Bryant,  Lowell,  Prescott,  Longfellow,  Hawthorne, 
Bret  Haite,  there  is  wanting  something  necessary  to  make 
them  rank  with  the  fli*st  order  of  indisputable  geniuses. 
Not  Poe,  with  his  instinctive  feeling  for  form,  the  delicacy 
of  his  touch,  the  originality  of  his  intense  and  painful 
visions  ;  nor  Hawthorne,  with  the  wonderful  perfection  of 
his  prose,  with  his  profound  sounding  of  the  depths  of  the 
human  heart,  with  his  exquisite  artistic  taste,  with  his  fine 
pessimistic  humor ;  nor  Longfellow — the  happy  Longfel- 
low— with  all  his  morality  and  popularity  and  his  legen- 
dary Germanic  sentimentalism ;  nor  any  other  of  the  most 
celebrated  Americans,  can  compare  for  harmony  and 
power  of  intellect  with  the  greatest  English  contempora- 
ries. America  has  neither  a  critic  like  Carlyle,  nor  a  ro- 
manoist  to  be  compared  to  Dickens,  Thackeray  or  George 
Eliot ;  nor  a  poet  that  approaches  Tennyson,  Robert 
Browning  or  Swinburne.  Almost  every  great  nation  has 
one  poet  who  may  be  called  its  incarnate  expression — its 
voice.  America,  up  to  the  present,  has  not  a  voice  worthy 
of  her.     But  she  will  have  it — ^and  it  will  astonish  old 


Europe."  We  reprint  this  paragraph  more  as  a  curiosity 
than  otherwise,  and  recall,  with  some  amuflemeut,  Mr. 
Hamerton's  experiences  in  testing  the  judgment  of  edu- 
cated foreigners  regaixling  some  of  Tennyson's  most  ex- 
quisitely musical  verses.  And,  by  the  way,  let  those  of 
us  who  profess  a  familiarity  with  foreign  tongues  cherish 
a  wise  humility  when  we  are  away  from  home.  In  ventur- 
ing u))on  literary  criticism  in  the  presence  of  natives. 


It  is  a  coincidence  that  two  of  the  most  indefatigable 
workei*s  in  the  historical  field  should  be  Bancrofts,  and 
cei*tainly  the  younger  man  is  earning  a  distinction  haidly 
inferior  to  that  of  the  elder.  For  twenty-five  yeare  Hu- 
bert Howe  Bancroft  has  labored  at  a  task  which  bids  fair 
to  stand  as  one  of  the  literary  achievements  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Owning  one  of  the  finest  and  most  valu- 
able libraries  on  the  Pacific  coast,  he  has  had  exceptional 
facilities  for  work,  and  the  bulky  volumes  of  his  **  Native 
Races  of  tlie  Pacific  States"  are  in  evidence  as  to  his 
industry.  The  present  volume^  has  all  the  characteris- 
tics that  jnade  the  earlier  ones  so  welcome.  Mr.  Bancroft's 
enthusiasm  is  equal  to  his  scholarship,  and  both  are  fully 
tested  by  the  enormous  task  to  which  his  life  is  devoted. 

The  work  began  with  the  collection  of  thirty-five  thou- 
sand volumes,  and  California  may  boast  the  distinction 
of  owning  more  priceless  material  for  histoi*y  than  any 
countiy  on  the  globe.  Manuscript  records  from  pioneer 
settlers  and  from  the  Spanish  missionaries  and  adventurers 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  together  with  mission  archives, 
are  specially  abundant;  the  collection  made  by  the  un- 
happy Maximilian  as  the  foundation  for  a  library  ;  Mr.  E. 
G.  Squiers'  manuscripts,  purchases  frem  the  Andi-adc  sale, 
all  go  to  make  up  a  unique  collection.  The  library  cost 
$300,000,  and  over  $200,000  has  been  spent  in  preparing 
catalogues,  indexes  and  every  device  for  making  all  por- 
tions available  for  literary  purposes,  while  numerous  assist- 
ants are  employed,  the  methods  being  given  in  a  little 
pamphlet  distributed  with  the  book.  Each  one  sends  to 
Mr.  Bancroft  every  note  or  memorandum  made,  **  so  that 
what  ten  or  a  hundred  authora  have  said  on  each  in- 
dividual topic  and  incident  may  be  brought  before  him  at 
one  time."  How  to  keep  these  notes  was  a  problem,  and 
after  many  methods  had  been  tried  and  found  wanting, 
the  vei*y  unusual  one  of  storing  all  in  paper  bags  proved  to 
be  the  most  practicable. 

Five  volumes  of  the  work  were  publislied  in  1875, 
giving  Mr.  Bancroft  at  once  a  distinguished  rank  as  an 
investigator,  **The  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  States," 
being  a  detailed  and  elaborate  account  of  a  vanished  civi- 
lization, the  story  of  which  was  almost  a  revelation. 
Tliat  he  is  a  little  inclined  to  judge  the  sixteenth  by  a 
nineteenth  century  standard,  makes  him  at  times  un- 
reasonable, but  his  presentation  of  facts  is  wonderfully 
picturesque,  and  his  reseai*ch  far  more  patient  and  minute 
than  anything  Irving  has  attempted  in  the  same  direction. 
Mr.  Bancroft's  philosophical  bias  is  very  strong,  and  he 
indulges  it  at  length,  the  pages  being  always  interesting, 
but  as  certainly  not  essential  to  the  progress  of  the  narra- 
tive ;  in  fact  a  decided  hindrance.  Much  of  the  gi'ound 
covered  in  this  volume  has  already  been  traversed  by  Ir- 
ving in  his  stoi-y  of  the  adventures  of  the  companions  of 
Columbus,  but  Mr.  Bancroft  has  had  access  to  material 
altogether  unknown  to  the  fifst  writer,  and  his  many  foot- 
notes give  reference  to  these  authorities  o:'  supply  illus- 
trative details.  Many  curious  maps  are  given,  copied 
from  ancient  books,  and  the  vivid  narrative  fiows  on  with 
astonishing  ease  and  power.  Telling  extracts  could  be 
made  almost  at  random.  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the 
book,  and  though  compression  would  have  benefitted  it, 
it  would  be  an  ungracious  and  on  the  whole  unnecessary 
task  to  cut  out  any  passages  in  the  brilliant  chapters. 

(1)  History  of  thk  Pacific  States  of  North  America.  Vol.  I. 
Central  America,  8vo.,  pp.  703,  |5.00,  A.  L.  Bancroft  A  Co.,  San 
Franclsoo. 
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Literary  exilen  hi  En|{lAi)d,  who  atmoat  all  come  under 
tlie  liead  of  political  revolutioniBtB,  are  to  have  a  book 
written  about  tlieiu  by  Mr,  li.  Van  Laun. 

A  NEW  novel  fi'om  Ebers  will  attract  attention.  This 
has  jiut  been  publittlied  in  Oeimaiiy  under  the  title  of 
"Ein  Woi't,"  tlie  liero  being  a  banished  Geimaji,  and  the 
aixt«enth  century  tlie  time  chosen. 

A  VERK  useful  and  carefully  prepared  hand-book  comes 
from  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  "The  Hand-book  of 
American  Winter  Resorts,"  its  maps  and  illustiationa  be- 
uig  well  made  and  the  whole  invaluable  to  touinste.  (50 
cents,  pp.  138). 

An  important  and  interesting  contribution  to  the  study 
of  the  Bible  is  announced  by  J.  W.  Bouton,  New  York,  in 
"Bible  Myths  and  Tlieir  Pai-allels  in  Other  R^Hgions." 
The  book  is  profusely  illustrated,  tlie  work  being  of  tbe 
excellence  wbich  characterizes  tliia  flrro. 

A  "Bryant  Birthday  Book,"  has  been  arranged  by 
Jnnct  E.  Buutz  Rees,  and  published  by  D.  Appleton  & 
C'o.  Three  selections  are  given  on  each  page,  and  the  red 
edges  and  cover,  with  its  spray  of  holly  benies,  make  it 
especially  suitable  for  the  Christmas  season.  (IGnio,  $1.00). 

The  Magazine  of  Art,  published  by  Cassell,  Fetter, 
Galpin  &,  Co.,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  reasonable 
in  price  of  all  the  ail  journals,  the  subscription  lieing  but 
(3.30  per  annum,  and  tlie  volume  for  1688  promises  even 
more  than  the  past  has  held,  one  of  its  many  fcatuies  be- 
ing a  set  of  illustrated  articles  on  "  Famous  Artists  of 
Our  Time." 

A  VERT  charming  little  story,  just  long  enough  to  be- 
guile an  an  idle  half  hour.  Is  found  in  "A  Whimsical  Woo* 
lug,"  by  Anton  Giulio  Barrili.  Fi-om  the  Italian,  by 
Clai-a  Bell.  The  "wooing  "  is  an  accident,  and  the  wliole 
story  is  full  of  simrkle,  its  happy  ending  being  foreseen 
from  the  beginning.  (lOmo,  pp.  88,  60  cents;  William 
8.  Gott^berger,  publisher.  New  York). 

Mb.  Tennyson's  "Promise  of  May,"  for  which  he  re- 
ceived (5000,  is  pronounced  unanimously  by  English 
critics  to  be  one  of  the  dreariest  masxes  of  nonsense  ever 
put  before  a  long^sutferiiig  public.  The  poet's  reputation 
will  live  in  spite  of  liis  own  assaults  upon  it,  but  it  is  un- 
foi'tunate  that  he  cannot  he  prevented  from  printing  what 
has  no  claim  whatever  on  public  interest. 

R.  WOKTHINOTON  &  Co.  have  just  issued  two  notable 
books ;  one,  "Tlie  I^egendary  History  of  Rome,"  ti-ans- 
lated  from  the  text  of  Livy,  by  Professor  George  Baker 
and  illustrated  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  engravings 
from  antique  statuary  and  the  best  historical  painting. 
The  Other,  tbe  "Lives  of  the  Twelve  Ctesars,"  translated 
by  Dr.  Alexander  Thomson,  and  illustrated  with  twenty- 
four  portraits  on  st«el  from  authentic  eoui-ces. 

Amonq  the  smaller  illustrated  books  of  the  season  is 
"  Lady  Helen  Clyde,  A  Roniaunt,"  by  Abram  Lent  Smith. 
Tiie  vei'ses  if  not  powerful  are  smooth  and  graceful,  and 
the  story  fiir  better  told  in  words  than  in  the  rather 
second-rate  illustrations.  "Tbe  DeRertod  Village"  is 
also  issued  in  the  same  form  and  at  the  same  price  by 
Porter  &  Coates,  tbe  illustrations  by  the  well-known 
Hammatt  Billings,  whose  work  here  falls  below  its  usual 
stAnd.ird  of  excellence,  though  it  is  'in  any  case  slightly 


old-fashioned.  (Square  IGmo,  pp.  42,  91.50 ;  Charles  Dil- 
lingham, New  York). 

Mk.  Eugene  Benson  lias  already  made  himself  known 
as  a  delicate  and  appreciative  art  critic,  and  tlius  necessa- 
rily a  keen  observer,  and  in  "  Art  and  Natuie  in  Italy  "he 
gives  a  record  of  Italian  days,  holding  ail  the  best  quali- 
ties of  his  previous  work.  It  is  an  old  story  he  has  to  tell. 
but  each  uew  pilgrim  meaus  a  new  piesentatiun,  for  them 
if  not  for  us,  though  in  tliis  case  we  see  familiar  objects 
under  a  new  light,  and  have  a  record  which  is  of  real  and 
permanent  value.  (IGmo,  pp.  188,  tl.OO;  Robeits  Bros., 
Boston). 

The  l>eautiful  little  "Parchment  Beries,"  inaugurated 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  o|>eiis  witli  a  volume  entitled 
"Eighteenth  Century  Essays."  Selected  and  nunntaled  by 
Austin  Dobson.  Mr.  Dobson's  own  work  harmonizes 
well  with  his  selections  and  he  shows  himself  an  especi- 
ally careful  and  appreciative  editor  of  the  cliaiming  selec- 
tions, chiefly  from  the  "Si)ect8tor"  with  astiiinklingfrom 
other  sources.  The  same  form  is  to  be  given  to  Bliakes- 
pcre's  works,  which  will  be  issued  in  twelve  volumes,  one 
a  month,  the  fli-st  one  coutaiuing  four  carefully  edited 
plays.  (IGmo,  pp.  384,  91.25). 

HiSTORT  and  romance  sometimes  blend  successfully,  but 
a  peculiar  talent  is  required  to  make  the  mixture  palatitble. 
"Aubert  Duiiayet;  or,  the  Two  Sister  Republics.*'  by- 
Charles  Gayarr£,  tbongli  a  tolei-ably  clear  |>icture  of  the 
time,  and  tilled  with  many  details  unfamiliar  to  the  ave- 
rage historical  reader,  is  in  no  sense  a  noviil,  the  thread  of 
romance  wearing  thin  in  the  early  cbaptei-s  and  ceasing 
alt^^ether  long  before  the  end  is  reached.  Dubayet  had 
active  part  in  our  Revolution  and  with  tlic  fortunes  alsoof 
the  French  Republic,  and  the  book  iiitro<luces  most  of  the 
chief  actors  in  both  dramas;  but  it  is  all  heavy  business, 
and  the  reader  welcomes  tlie  final  scene  and  wants  no  re- 
petition. <12mo,  pp  47S,  S1.50 ;  James  It.  Osgood  &  Co., 
Boston), 

A  WELL-WRITTEN  and  valuable  book  for  young  people 
is  found  in  "Btories  from  the  Greek  Tiagedies,"  by  tbe 
Rev.  Alfred  J.  Church,  M.  A.,  the  sfiries  including  many 
already  tieated  by  the  poet  William  Moi-ris  in  bis 
"Earthly  Pai-adise."  The  present  version  is,  in  many 
cases,  almost  literal  translation,  and  the  whole  has  the 
form  of  an  old  chronicle,  the  quaint  speech  giving  it  an 
added  charm.  Twenty  illustrations  from  Flaxman  and 
others  are  in  entile  liarmouy  with  the  text,  and  tliough 
fatliera  and  motliers  may  object  to  any  early  introduction 
to  the  sad  old  stories,  Mr.  Church,  who  is  "  Head  Master 
of  King  Edward's  School,  Retford,"  has  eliminated  all 
the  most  objectionable  qualities,  and  left  only  what  will 
serve  as  a  good  introduction  to  Greek  literature.  (12ma, 
pp.  2ST,  tl.SO;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.). 

A  NEW  critii;  has  arisen,  whose  interpretation  of  Ilaiulct 
marks  a  new  method  in  this  well-tilled  Held.  It  is  Hen- 
Dietrich,  a  German  .scholar,  who  wishes  to  be  heaid,  and 
who  has  written  a  book,  described  by  an  American  critic 
as  both  unique  and  amazing.  Ke  contends  that  Hamlet 
can  lie  undei-stoml  only  if  he  is  regarded  as  "tbe  constsble 
of  Previdenoe,"  the  meaning  of  the  woid  "liamltt*' being, 
Herr  Dietrich  says,  "upper  constable."  In  tliis  treatise 
HeiT  Dietrich  devotes  much  attention  to  Ophelia,  of  wlioni 
he  has  a  vei7  poor  opinion.  Critics  have  hitherto  admitte<l 
that  Ophelia  has  amiable  qualities,  whatever  theories  they 
may  have  formed  as  to  her  relation  to  Hamlet;  but  her 
conduct  outrages  the  moral  sentiment  of  HeiT  Dietrich, 
who  denounces  lieras  "  an  emjity,  cold,  heartless  puppet." 
He  is  particularly  indignant  at  tiie  manner  in  which  she 
I'eceives  Hamlet's  "equivocal  observations."  Bhe  affects 
ignorance  of  his  meaning,  we  are  told,  in  order  to  induce 
Hamlet  to  give  still  more  decided  expression  to  his  "equi- 
vocal "  humor.  Thin  terrible  critic  will  not  even  grant 
that  Ophelia  is  the  daughter  of  Polonius,  for  he  pointa  out 
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that  Polonius,  in  sayiiif^  to  the  King  and  Queen  **I  have 
a  daughter,''  adds,  **  have  while  she  is  mine." 

Among  the  attractive  publications  issued  and  announced 
by  R.  Woilhiugton  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  the  following  are 
worthy  of  special  attention  :  **  The  Handy  Illustrated  Edi- 
tion of  Shakespeai'e/'  in  eight  volumes,  witli  illustrations 
from  Selous ;  **  Modem  Etchings  from  Celebrated  Paint- 
ings," "Studies  in  Fiench  Ait,"  **Great  American  Sculp- 
tures," **  Lotus  Leaves,"  new  editions  of  **  Laurel  Leaves" 
and  ** Papyrus  Leaves,"  and  Mr.  Boker's  **  Point  Lace  and 
Diamonds,"  with  illustiations  by  Addie  Ledyaid.  The 
same  house  adds  to  its  alicady  large  list  of  juveniles 
**  Around  the  House,"  '^Pictuiesque  Journeys  in  Ame- 
rica," "Chatterbox  Junior'.'  and  "Sunday  Chatterbox" 
and  "The  New  Quartette." 

Mr.  Simon  Stern,  of  the  New  York  bar,  has  written  a 
very  straightforward  and  unpretentious  book  entitled 
"  Constitutional  History  and  Political  Development  of 
the  United  States."  Though  many  books  have  been  writ- 
ten on  this  topic,  most  of  them  are  too  abstnise  for  popu- 
lar i*eading,  and  thus  there  is  room  for  such  work  as  the 
present.  Though  Mr.  Stem  fails  in  one  or  two  points,  as 
a  whole  no  better  hand-book  on  this  subject  has  been 
made,  and  it  deserves  place  on  every  book-shelf,  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Constitution  and  its  bearings  being  veiy 
curiously  deficient,  people  even  having  been  heard  to  state 
that  they  supposed  it  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
to  be  one  and  the  same.  (12mo,  pp.  823,  $1.50;  Cassell, 
Petter,  Galpin  &  Co.,  New  York). 

**  The  Golden  Florai^"  lately  issued  by  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard,  would  seem  to  consist  of  Christmas  cards  fringed 
and  decoi-ated,  but  examination  shows  them  to  be  the 
popular  poems:  "Nearer,  My  God,  to  Tliee,"  by  Sarah 
Flower  Adams;  "Home,  Sweet  Home," by  John  Howard 
Payne;  "Ring  Out,  Wild  Bells,"  by  Alfred  Tennyson; 
*'He  Giveth  His  Beloved  Sleep,"  by  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning;  "Abide  With  Me,"  by  Henry  Frances  Lyte; 
•'  Rock  of  Ages,"  by  Augustus  Montague  Toplady  ;  "  The 
Bi^aking  Waves  Dashed  High,"  by  Felicia  Hemans,  and 
•*Oh,  Why  Should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  be  Proud?"  by 
William  Knox.  These  are  beautifully  illustrated  by  Miss 
Humphrey.  Any  one  of  them  makes  a  most  charming 
compromise  between  a  card  and  an  illustrated  book.  The 
idea  is  a  new  one,  and  likely  to  meet  the  popularity  it 
deserves. 

A  GENERATION  has  passed  since  Dr.  N.  L.  Frothingham, 
in  a  volume  of  tianslations  from  the  German,  first  intro- 
duced American  readers  to  some  of  Riickert's  smaller 
poems.  The  present  volume,  "The  Wisdom  of  the  Brah- 
min :  A  Didactic  Poem ;"  translated  from  the  German  of 
Fiiediich  Riickert  by  Charles  T.  Brooks,  Books  I-VI,  is 
in  the  line  of  thought  made  familiar  to  us  in  many  ways 
duiiug  later  years,  most  i*ecently  in  "The  Light  of  Asia," 
and  is  really  a  series  of  epigrams  in  twelve-syllable,  iam- 
bic rhymes.  Tlie  author  was  long  Professor  of  Oriental 
Literature,  and  both  by  nature  and  culture  so  penetrated 
with  the  oriental  spirit  that  he  is  pi-actically  a  Western 
Brahmin.  Among  Germans  he  ranks  as  one  of  their  great- 
est and  purest  poets,  his  personal  life  and  character  having 
been  singularly  beautiful,  and  Mr.  Brooks,  who  is  one  of 
our  most  able  and  sympathetic  translators,  and  himself 
l>ossesse8  much  poetical  power,  has  made  a  translation 
which  has  much  of  the  chanu  of  the  original.  ($1.85, 
pp.  252;  Roberts  Bros.,  Boston). 

TuK  novel  with  a  purpose  has  become  one  of  the  faits 
of  the  day,  and  every  question  of  the  day  is  finding  place 
in  iictioii  As  a  rule,  the  subject  is  either  dwarfed  or  ex- 
aggerated, the  latter  behig  most  often  the  case.  The  lights 
are  so  high  that  one  is  dazzled  and  loses  all  sense  of  any 
feature  save  glare,  or  the  shadows  are  so  deep  that  discern- 
ment is  equally  impossible.  Mr.  Byron  A.  Brooks,  in 
"  Those  ^hildren  and  Their  Teachers,  a  Story  of  To-Day, " 


has  fallen  into  the  same  error.  Unquestionably  the  public 
school  system  needs  aiTaigning,  and  Mr.  Brooks'  facts 
cannot  be  denied  by  any  one  who  has  followed  the  course 
of  events,  especially  in  our  great  cities ;  but  they  are  put 
in  a  form  which  in  itself  challenges  criticism,  the  story 
having  no  power  to  hold  them  clearly  before  the  reader's 
mind,  and  leaving  only  an  uncomfoi*table  sense  of  over- 
worked children,  and  of  a  set  of  relatives  who,  if  bad 
English  is  any  test,  need  a  new  school  as  much  as  their 
juniors.  There  are  touches  of  genuine  humor,  and  now 
and  then  indignation,  so  honestly  and  ringingly  put,  that 
one  wishes  the  same  tone  might  continue ;  but  the  book  is 
not  one  to  accomplish  its  desired  eflect.  ($1.00,  pp.  272 ; 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York). 

It  is  a  misfoi*tune  that  the  quaint  fi^iming  of  the  pages 
reproduced  from  "A  Book  of  Christian  Piayera,"  usually 
called  "Queen  Elizabeth's  Prayer-Book,"  and  printed  by 
John  Day,  in  1569,  should  be  the  only  real  attraction  in 
the  daintily-made  volume  entitled,  "The  Wife's  Manual; 
or.  Players,  Thoughts  and  Songs  on  Several  Occasions  of  a 
Matron's  Life."  By  the  Rev.  W.  Calvert.  ($2.25,  pp.  102 ; 
Robeits  Bros.,  Boston).  The  feeling  of  the  verses  cannot 
be  questioned,  and  there  is  often  genuine  religious  fervor, 
but,  as  a  whole,  there  is  a  priggish  and  ponderous  element, 
and  the  temptation  is  strong  to  say,  "Such  would  have  been 
the  verses  addresed  by  the  immoital  Mr.  Barlow  to  the  part- 
ner of  his  joys  and  sorrows,"  and  vice  versa.  This  pait^ 
ner  is  so  sweetly  subdued  and  receptive — ^the  husband  of 
whom  she  sings  is  so  superior  a  creature — that  one  is  sur- 
prised he  allowed  her  to  repeat  the  little  lesson  he  had  set, 
and  the  desire  to  be  suitably  decorous  in  the  listening 
fades  away  before  the  solemn  absurdity,  which  is  all  the 
American  mind  is  able  to  see.  It  is  all  true,  all  eminently 
proper — but  so  is  Tupper.  Buy  the  book  for  its  beauty 
and  quaintness,  but  carefully  cover  the  vei'ses  with  some- 
thing better  worth  such  setting. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


Fal'BT  :  A.Traokuy.    By  Uoetlie.    Part  1.    Edited  and  Annotated  by 

F.  II.  Hedf^e.  D.  D.  Metrical  Version  by  Miss  Swanwlck.  Part  II 
translated  by  Miss  Swanwlck.  American  tree  calf.  pp.  455,  fl.OO. 
Thomas  T.  Crowell  3t  Co.,  New  York. 

•*RiNO  OiT,  Wild  Brlls.  "  By  Alfred  Tennyson.  With  lllustra- 
tlons  from  designs  by  Miss  L.  B.  Humphrey.  Engraved  under  the 
supervision  of  Georjfe  T.  Andrew.  Cloth  g^tlt,  |1.50.  Lee  A  Shepard. 
Boston. 

Yoi'Tii :  Its  Cakk  am>  Ci'LTrnE.  An  Outline  of  Principles  for 
Parents  and  Guardians.  By  J.  Mortimer  Granville.  With  American 
notes  and  additions.   ^1.00,  pp.  167.    M.  L.  Ilolbrofik  ft  Co. ,  New  York. 

Our  Littlk  Ones.  Illustrated  Stories  and  Poems  for  Little  People. 
William  T.  Adams  (Oliver  Optic),  editor.  880  II lustrations,  pp.  884. 
boanls  f  L  75 ;  cloth  fis.  50.     Lee  ft  Shep&rd,  Boston. 

American  Hero  Myths.  A  Study  In  the  Native  Religions  of  tb« 
Western  Continent.  By  Daniel  G.  Brlnton.  M.  D.  8vo,  cloth,  pp. 
251,  fl.75.     H.  C.  Watts  ft  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

All  Adrift,  or  the  Goldwing  Club.  The  B*»at  Builder  series. 
By  Oliver  Optic.    8  Illustrations,  pp.  340,  f  1. 25.  Lee  ft  Shep:ird,  Boston. 

The  YoiTNO  Silver  Skkkerk,  or  Hal  and  Ned  in  the  Marvel- 
Lors  Country.  Completing  "The  "\oung  Trail  Hunters  Series. '*  By 
Samuel  Wood  worth  C-ozzens.  Illu8tnite<l,  pp.  343.  $1.00.  Lee  ft  Shep- 
ardf  Boston. 

tiuvos  OP  A  Semite.  The  Dance  to  I>eath  and  other  pfiems.  Hy 
Ei4ma  Lazarus.  25  cts..  pp.  86.  The  American  Hebrew  ^Publishing 
Company,  New  Y^ork. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  His  Life,  Genius  and  Writings.  By 
W.  Sloane  Kennedy,     fl.60,  pp.  310.    8.  E.  ^^'asslno  ft  Co.,  Boston. 

Flower  de  Luce.  By  Henry  W.  Ivongfellow.  Illustrated  leaflets 
with  Illuminated  cover.     Fac-simile  of  poem.     In  box»  f  1.00. 

Letters  of  Lydia  Maria  Child.  With  a  biographical  introduc- 
tion by  John  G.  Whittier,  and  an  Appendix  by  Wendell  Phillips,  fl.50, 
pp.  280.     Houghton,  Mifflin  ft  Co.,  Boston. 

Under  Lock  and  Key,  or  All^h  Wkll  That  Ends  Well  :  A 
Novel.  By  T.  W.  Speight.  75  ct«.,  pp.  389.  T.  B.  Peterson  ft  Bros., 
Philadelphia. 

A  SYMPHONY  in  Dreamland.    By  Alice  E.   Lord.     |1.2S,  pp.  89. 

G.  P.  Putnam ••«  Sons,  New  York. 


SCIEMlFiC. 


Is  a  recent  number  of  the  Oardtnert'  ChronieU 
IB  made  of  some  piellminary  expeiitnentii  to  uncertain  the 
effects  of  different  conditioiiH  on  tlie  latent  vit-ality  of  seeds. 
Severn)  packets  of  seeds  were,  in  January,  1880,  divided 
into  three  equal  parts  ;  one  portion  exposed  to  the  free 
air,  lint  screened  from  dust ;  another  inclosed  in  air,  being 
tiglitly  corked  up  in  a  tube  ;  the  tliii-d  placed  in  pure  car- 
bonic acid.  At  the  end  of  two  years  the  seeds  were  taken 
out,  weighed  and  sown.  All  thoM  wliicb  bad  been  ex- 
posed to  free  air  liad  gained  in  weight ;  for  instance,  beans 
bad  gained  1-90  and  peas  about  1-72  of  their  original 
weight.  The  seeds  confined  in  closed  air  had  gained  a 
little,  peas  1.790  and  beana  1-1190.  Tlie  seeds  confined  in 
carUmic  acid  gas  hardlyat  nil  varied  from  their  original 
weight.  As  to  comparative  germination,  of 
Peaa  kept  In  free  air,  .        .        90  per  cent  germinated. 

"      "     "  closed  air,     .        .        .        45  "      "  " 

"      "     "  carbonic  kU,      .        .        none. 
Beans  kept  tn  free  air,      .  98  per  cent  germlnaled. 

"        "     "  cloawi  air,   .        .        .         a  "     "  " 

"        1.    >i  eirijoiiic  acid,  none. 

If  the  full  courseofeiperimentB give  such  I'esults.it  tvili 
lie  made  clear,  Ai'st.  that  the  vegetable  embiyo  in  the  seed 
is  not,  strictly  speakinf;,  latent,  but  is  doing  some  work, 
however  little,  and  is  keeping  up  a  respiiution,  which  is 
essential  to  its  continued  life  ;  second,  that  the  life  of  seeds 
cannot  be  indefinitely  prolonged.  Very  old  seeds  exposed 
to  the  air  must  be  dead  fVom  exliaustion,  and  tliose  deeply 
buried  by  sufibcatiou.  and  the  numerous  recoi'ded  cases  of 
the  germination  of  ancient  seeds  are  more  and  more  to  be 
distrusted. 

In  1763  the  only  public  conveyance  for  passengers  be- 
tween London  and  Ediubni^h  was  a  single  coach,  which 
completed  i<'fi  journey  in  fourteen  days,  or  at  the  iW  of  one 
mileand  a>iuaiter  per  hour.  Strange  as  it  may  appear, 
there  are  at  the  present  time  many  large  fertile  districts  in 
Hungary,  where,  owing  to  tlie  absence  of  both  road  and 
water  communications,  a  higher  rate  of  speed  cannot  be  at- 
tained ina  joumeyof  seven  days'  duration.  An  essential 
condition  of  the  attainment  of  liigli  speed  on  the  railway  is 
that  the  stopping-places  be  few  and  far  between.  The 
Oreat  Northern  express  (London  &  Edinbuigh)  makes  its 
first  halt  at  Oi-autbam,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  five 
miles  from  London,  and  conEe<j.aenlly  bnt  Httle  power  and 
time  are  lost  in  accelerating  and  retarding  the  speed  of  the 
train.  In  the  instance  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  on  the 
other  band,  the  stations  average  but  half  a  mile  apail,  and 
although  the  engines  are  as  powerful  as  those  on  the  Qi^at 
Ntnthern  Railway,  whilst  the  ti-ains  are  far  lighter,  the 
average  speed  attainable  is  only  some  twelve  miles  an 
hour.  No  sooner  has  a  tiuiu  acquired  a  reasonable  ppeed 
than  the  brakes  have  to  be  sliai-ply  applied  to  pull  it  up 
again.  As  a  result  of  experiment  and  calculation  it  is 
found  that  sixty  per  cent  of  the  whole  power  exerted  by 
the  engine  is  aluiorbed  by  the  brakes.  In  other  words, 
with  the  consumption  of  thirty  pounds  of  coal  per  train 
mile,  no  less  than  eighteen  pounds  are  expended  in 
grinding  away  the  brake  blocks,  anil  only  the  remaining 
twelve  pounds  in  doing  the  usefnl  work  of  overcoming 
frictional  and  ntmospheiic  resistances. 


EnoLAND  is  the  principal  coal-tar  producing  countiy  of 
the  world.  The  distillation  of  coal-tar,  as  the  staiting 
point  in  the  manufacture  of  the  aniline  colors,  has  indeed 
become  one  of  the  most  important  chemical  industries.  It 
is  a  very  singular  fact  that  while  England  is  the  principal 
producer  of  the  crude  material  and  also  the  chief  con- 
sumer of  the  dyes  produced  therefrom,  neveithelese  she 
does  not  manufacture  these  beautiful  colors.  Although 
Faraday  first  discovered  benzine,  and  Mansfield  gave  his 
life  In  showing  us  how  to  isolate  that  substauoe  uii  the 
large  scale,  and  although  Perkin  led  the  way  to  the  dis- 
covery of  aniline  purple — the  fimt  coal-tar  color — never- 
thelesB  the  nianufacture  of  the  so-called  coal-tar  dyes  has 
mainly  centred  in  Germany.  The  absurd  spectacle  is 
therefore  present«d  of  English  people  sending  the  ciude 
materials  abroad  to  be  worked  up  by  German  chemists, 
who  return  to  them  the  greater  part  of  the  finished  pro- 
duct for  a  handsome  conside ratio u.  Furthermore,  njany 
of  the  chemicals  needful  for  this  delicate  transformation 
are  sent  from  England  along  with  the  tar.  in  fiict,  Eng- 
land plays  the  part  of  a  hewer  of  wood  and  a  dian  er  of 
water  for  Germany  in  this  matter,  and,  in  addition,  be- 
comes her  most  profitable  customer.  This  interesting  ftict 
in  political  economy  should  be  commended  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  who  are  to  re]K]it  soon 
on  the  progress  of  technical  education  in  England.  Tlie 
cause  of  this  Is  not  far  to  seek — it  lies  in  the  wise  fos- 
tering encouragement  of  scientific  research  in  the  uni- 
versities of  Qermany  and  the  neglect  of  it  in  those  of 
England. 

"•• 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  late  Scientific  Association  at 
Montreal,  the  writer  states  that  he  I'ecently  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  watching  in  a  "live  box,"  under  a  low  power  of 
the  microscope,  the  seizing  and  devouring  of  some  plant- 
lice  by  tlie  larva  of  an  undetermined  species  of  chrysopa. 
and  was  interested  in  the  manner  in  which  it  emptied  the 
body  of  its  victims.  The  jaws  are  large,  hooked,  pointed 
and  tubular,  with  a  small  opening  at  or  near  the  points. 
Approaching  its  proy,  the  body  of  the  aphis  is  grasped  hy 
the  hooked  mandibles,  which,  at  the  same  time,  pierce  it. 
The  cbrysopa  larva  remains  stationary,  and  proceeds  to 
pump  its  victim  dry.  At  the  base  of  each  of  the  m.indi- 
bles  the  integuments  are  dilated  into  a  sac-like  form, 
capable  of  expansion  and  compivssiou  at  will ;  a  poition 
of  the  thorax  is  similarly  constructed,  and  it  is  by  the  re- 
peated dilating  and  compi'essing  of  these  sacs  that  the 
fluid  contents  of  the  body  of  the  aphis  are  transferred 
through  the  tubular  mandibles  to  the  stomach  of  the 
chrysopa  larva.  When  the  abdomen  of  the  aphis  has  been 
emptied  the  points  of  the  mandibles  of  the  chrysopa  larva 
are  thrust  in  the  thorax  and  forward  into  the  head  in  every 
direction,  and  in  a  few  moments  nothing  rpmajns  of  Ibe 
onoe  plump  plant-louse  but  a  shriveled  skin. 

An  English  traveler  in  Inilia  has  lately  sent  home  a  very 
unique  pliotograph.  Being  in  the  neighboiboorl  of  Knr- 
racliee  be  panned  to  secure  a  view  of  a  magniHcent  group 
of  tropical  trees  on  the  river  bank,  by  means  of  the  camera 
which  he  carried  for  such  purposes.  He  fixed  bis  tripo<l. 
placed  his^head  under  the  velvet  screen  to  adjust  the  focus 
of  his  lens,  when  su<Uenly  a  huge  crocodile  lifted  his  head 
above  the  watei'  and  made  his  way  to  the  shore.  Another 
followed,  and  still  another  ;  then  a  whole  herd  clambered 
up  the  bank.  Instead  of  taking  suddenly  to  flight,  our 
ti-aveler  stood  still  surveying  the  advancing  army  through 
his  lens,  and  soon  was  happy,  for  a  double  reason,  to  see 
the  ungainly  monsters  spi-awl  themselves,  with  months 
agape,  for  their  siesta  in  the  wann  sunshine.  Wliat  a 
happy  accideut !  Our  artist  kept  his  nerves  steady,  the 
"dry  plate  "  was  slipped  into  its  place,  and  in  a  twinkling 
the  photograph  was  taken  of  the  group  of  twenty  uncon- 
scious reptiles. 


REFERENCE    C ALE N DAR^THE    DRAMA. 
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Typhoons  do  not  occur  during  the  pi*evalence  of  the 
nortlieast  monsoon,  from  November  to  May.  In  1881  the 
typhoon  seai»on  extended  from  May  22  to  November  29. 
In  Japan  the  true  typhoon  season  is  restricted  to  Aufi^ust 
and  September,  the  storms  there  during  the  other  months 
resembling  rather  the  ordinary  cyclones  of  temperate  re- 
gions. The  tracks  of  the  typhoons  during  the  months  of 
moderate  temperature — May,  June,  the  latter  half  of  Sep- 
t€ml)er,  October  and  November — are  the  most  southerly. 
They  lie  flattest  on  the  parallels  of  latitude,  and  present  a 
great  concavity  looking  eastward ;  but  those  of  the  wanner 
months — July,  August  and  the  beginning  of  Septembei^ — 
exhibit,  on  the  other  hand,  very  open  curves.  This  seasonal 
differonce  in  the  form  of  the  tracks,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  general  forai  of  the  recurving  ti-acks  of  the  W«»st 
Indian  hurricanes,  which  are  less  open  than  those  of  the 
Chinese  seas,  suggests  a  possible  connection  between  the 
forms  of  these  curves  and  the  different  distributions  of  at- 
mospheiic  pressure  prevailing  over  the  continents  at  the 

time. 

#  # 

One  of  the  bold  and  remarkable  works  of  the  day  is  the 
submarine  sewer  at  Boston,  to  carry  the  sewage  under  an 
arm  of  the  harbor  and  across  an  island  fki*  to  seaward. 
They  have  discovered  what  unfortunately  many  othei*s 
have  not,  that  little  is  gained  by  emptying  sewage  into  a 
harbor  or  into  a  small  river,  and  so  transferring  the  nui- 
sance from  one  point  to  another  or  distnbuting  it  all  over. 

*  » 

Business  and  population  depend  on  geology.  A  geo- 
logical map  of  England  enables  one  to  locate  its  occupa- 
tions and  the  denser  populations.  An  outcrop  of  gneiss, 
extending  southwest  from  New  York,  forms  the  limit  of 
trade  in  the  rivers,  and  fixes  the  location  of  Trenton, 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  Baltimore,  (Georgetown,  Rich- 
mond and  other  cities  to  the  southwest. 

8.  A.  Lattimore. 

REFERENCE  CALENDAR. 
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A  SUMMARY  OP  CURRENT  NEWS.] 
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December  2. — ^The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  was  pro- 
ro^ed,  the  Queen's  speech  being  written  and  read  by  the  usual 

officials. A  meeting  of  the  Irish  National  League  was  prohi> 

bited. ^France  orders  a  naval  force  to  Madagascar. The 

bnslneas  portion  of  Bunker  Hill,  Illinois,  was  burned. The 

large  grain  elevators  of  Packard  &  Mattice,  Webster  City,  Iowa, 

were   burned. ^Rear- Admiral    Wyman,  U.  S.  N.,  died.   .   . 

Dec,  S. — An  attempt  was  made  under  the  new  penal  code  to  en- 
force the  **  Sunday  Laws''  in  New  York  requiring;  the  suspension 
of  business.     Many  arrests  were  made,  but  the  magistrates  dis- 

chanred  most  of  the  prisoners. Arabi  Pasha  pleaded  guilty  of 

the  charge  of  rebellion,  and  was  formally  condemned  to  death, 
the  Khedive  subsequently  commuting  the  sentence  to  exile  for 

life. The  President  appointed  Clayton  McMichael  Marshal  of 

the  District  of  Columbia,  tke  Henry,  removed. Archibald 

Campbell  Tait,   Archbishop   of   Canterbur>',    Primate   of  the 

Church  of  England,  died. A  fire,  involving:  a  loss  of  $500,000 

or  more  in  cotton  and  machinery,  occured  at  Houston,  Texas.  .  . 
Dec.  4. — The  second  session  of  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  began. 
The  President's  message  was  submitted  with  those  of  the  several 

vecretaries. The  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  judgment  rcHtor- 

tng  the  ArHngrton  estate  to  the  Lee  family. The  Queen  opened 

the  new  Courts  of  Justice  in  London  with  imposing  ceremonies. 
The  Lord  High  Chancellor  was  raised  to  an  earldom  in  honor  of 

the  event. The  Rev.  James  Challis,  an  English  scientist^  died. 

Gen.  George  C.  Thomas,  a  veteran  of  the  Seminole  and  Mexi- 

cau  wars,  died  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  aged  seventy  years. In 

Harrisville,  N.  H.,  a  mill  owned  by  Gowing<fe  Grew,  was  burned ; 
lo^,  $100,000.  .  .  Dec.  5.— -M.C.  Butler  was  elected  United  States 
Senator  from  South  Carolina^  and  H.  P.  Tliompson  was  installed 
Governor  of  that  state.  .  .  Dec.  6. — The  transit  of  Venus  oc- 
curred, and  was  successfully  observed  at  all  the  principal  stations 

of   the  world. The  President   nominated  Brigadier-General 

John  Pope  to  be  major-general  ;  Colonel  R.  S.  Mackenzie,  of  the 


Fourth  Calvary,  to  be  brigadier-general. The  Alhambra  The- 
atre, in  London,  was  completel}'  destroyed  by  fire. Anthony 

Trollope,  the  novelist,  died  in  London.  .  .  Dec.  7. — The  news 
was  received  of  the  massacre  of  seventy-five  Mexicans  and  Ameri- 
cans  by  Mexican  Indians. The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives announces  a  Democratic  majority  of  fifty-two  lor  the 

new  House. The  official  returns  for  the  late  election  in  New 

York  give  Cleveland  a  plurality  of  182,854  for  Governor. A 

fire  consumed  the  business  premises  of  Foster,  Porter  &  Co.. 
London,  and  other  buildings.    Loss,  $15,000,000. 


THE  DRAMA. 


Upon  the  close  of  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham's  very  successful  en- 
gagement at  the  Union  Square  Theatre,  New  York,  he  appeared 
before  the  curtain  In  response  to  an  enthusiastic  **  call "  and 
very  happily  said  :  **  It  is  against  my  rule  to  appear  befoi*e  the 
curtain  and  dissociate  myself  from  the  colleagues  who  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  success  of  the  engagement ;  but  I  break 
through  m/  custom  in  obedience  to  your  kind  call,  and  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  your  generous  reception  of  us 
during  our  short  stay.  It  is  rather  late,  and,  as  you  may  per- 
ceive, I  am  somewhat  out  of  breath,  so  I  will  content  myself 
with  assuring  you,  in  the  words  of  Bob  Sackett  (his  character 
In  the  play  of  "  Biighton  "),  that  the  more  and  more  I  see  of  you 
the  more  and  more  I  love  you."  Mr.  Wyndham  and  his  com- 
pany have  met  with  the  same  succesa  during  their  Western 
trip  as  In  New  York. 

For  the  recent  performance  of  Victor  Hugo's  "  Le  Rol 
s'Arause,"  at  the  Theatre  Fram^aise,  there  were  over  4300  applica- 
tions for  places.  The  seating  capacity  of  the  theatre  is  only  1800. 

Miss  Effie  Ellslsr,  the  original  *'  Hazel  Eirke,"  severs  her 
connection  with  the  Madison  Square  Theatre,  at  the  close  of  the 
present  season.    She  will  then  **  star." 

Mr.  Florence  has  one  of  the  most  valuable  theatrical  libra- 
ries In  the  country. 

Thb  late  production  of  "  The  Poor  Gentleman  "  at  the  Arch 
Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson  and  com- 
pany, was  a  rare  treat.  As  "  Dr.  Ollapod,"  Mr.  Jeflerson  was 
delightfully  humorous,  the  actor  and  his  art  being  entirely  for- 
gotten in  the  extreme  naturalness  of  the  portmyal — the  sceues 
with  Mrs.  Drew  as  the  **  Hon.  Miss  Lucrctia  McTab,"  developed 
the  full  possibilities  of  high  comedy.  The  supporting  cast  were 
notably  excellent,  the  work  of  Messrs.  Robinson,  Waverly  and 
Ringgold  and  Miss  Wood  being  especially  commendable.  Tlie 
play  was  handsomely  set,  the  audience  was  of  the  highest  class, 
very  large  in  number  and  highly  appreciative,  and  in  its  entirety 
the  occasion  was  one  to  be  remembered  with  great  pleasure  and 
satisfaction.  Mr.  Jeflerson  had  not  appeared  as  **  Dr.  Ollapod  " 
for  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Joaquin  Milleb's  rustic  drama  of  *'  '49,"  improved  and 
revised  by  Mr.  Leonard  Grover.  has  been  successfully  presented 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKee  Rankin  during  the  past  year.  It  forms 
the  holiday  attraction  at  the  Arch  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia. 

A  LATE  Saturday  in  New  York  was  a  remarkable  one  for  its 
attractionn  and  their  enormous  money  returns.  Mme.  Patti's 
matin6e  of  "  Tra>iata,"  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  netted  over 
$10,000.  The  afternoon  performance  of  Mme.  Nilsson,  at  Stein- 
way  Hall,  secured  $6000,  and  the  two  performances  of  Mrs. 
I-4ingtry,  at  Wallack's,  added  more  than  $4000  to  the  receipts  of 
her  prosperous  engagement. 

The  **  Passion  Play,"  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  public  and 
the  condemnation  of  theatrical  managers,  will  soon  be  presented 
in  New  York.  Tlie  "  Nazarene  "  is  to  be  impersonated  by  a  Mr. 
W.  M.  Wannemacher,  of  Philadelphia,  who  studied  for  the  min- 
istry, but  pave  it  up  and  became  a  temperance  lecturer.  No 
professional  actor  will  take  part. 

The  first  theatre  in  America  to  adopt  the  electric  light  is  the 
Bijou  Theatre,  Boston.  The  Edison  incandescent  liffht  is  the  one 
chosen,  and  it  will  be  used  for  all  the  purposes  of  illumination. 
Six  hundred  sixteen-candle  power  lamps  are  contracted  for,  of 
which  three  hundred  and  fifty  will  be  used  in  the  chandelier 
of  the  dome  alone.  There  will  be  no  footlights;  but,  as  a 
substitute,  an  arch  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  lamps  will  be 
placed  immediately  behind  the  proscenium  arch.  This  system  of 
illumination  has  proved  quite  satisfactory  at  the  Savoy  Theatre. 
London. 


THE  CORRECT  THING  FOR   NEW  YEAR'S  DAY. 


PuiiL  uvuiiiii)[  (IreBH  la  thti  tiuket,  and  tlie  curlier  you  be- 
;in  tu  nmku  yuur  a\\\»  the  mui-c  youi'  Uuitc  iu  dress  will 
,>e  m>tice<l  if  yon  lulojit  tile  fiillowing  rules  : 


r 


Old  bauhelurii  and  widowers  are  entitled  to  four  pulln  its 
liai'il  :is  tliey  can  diive. 

A  inari-iiHl  man  with  hU  enuumbinnces  Etill  in  tliis 
woi'ld,  puilH  iiuoe  piauUtimu,  and  goeH  promptly  away  if 
tlie  duoi'  is  nut  uiwiied  immediately. 

8«nd  up  a  fiill  deuk  of  cardK,  for  tlie  lady  may  liavc 
frielidH  raceiving  witli  Iier,  and  they  nill  want  one  apiece, 
111  uldition  to  the  usuul  cliromOH. 

Have Hometliiug  A'esh  to«ay«'bcnyou  greet  yourhoKt««s 
oa  entering  tlie  room.  "Hoi>e  I  nee  you  ivclt,"  is  entirely 
new,  veiy  original  and  extremely  elegant.  Repeat  it  on 
b(.'i.ig  intrmlnccd  to  tlie  otiier  ladies. 

If  your  liOHt^sK  simply  bows  witliont  extending  licr 
luiud,  you  are  to  insist  on  shaking  hands  with  her. 

A  graceful  bow  is  very  easy  if  you  have  tlie  confidence 
which  will  natni'ally  result  fi'om  Iwing  dressed  an  pre- 


1  the  middle  of       *?*  fff 


Wear  a  big,  colored  htoiiu  of  srnne  sort 
your  «hi  it- front. 

A  very  stilT  r,t:ind-iip  collar  is  best,  as  it  iirovonts  yim 
from  foi^tting  to  v;car  your  elbows  at  the  ftishionablp 
side-an^lc. 

Tliu  collar  should  be  of  linen.  Cud's  may  bo  paper  or 
celluloid,  provided  tho  buttons  arc  very  lurge. 

Whito  cliokcr,  crush-hat,  piuk  gloves,  ihitMit-lcatber  Ox- 
fords and  black  sitk  Btockiugs  comtilotu  tlic  uostume. 

If  you  are  a  politician,  and  wish  bi  couciliiite  tho  Irish 
vote,  caiTy  a  ^Kcn  silk  handkerehief.  Otherwise  vcdBilk 
will  do. 


No  ovcri^oiit  is  allowable  under  any  <'i re um stances,  no 
matter  how  cold  the  weather  may  be. 

Vou  must  have  a  carrla^,  of  course.  The  kind  most 
generally  usfld  are  foHr-wheulei-s,  with  seats  for  ten  on  a 
side;  driver  in  front  and  footman  behind. 

The  code  of  bell-signals  as  agi-eed  upon  by  tlio  best  so- 
ciety everywhere  is  of  great  iniportMice. 

An  eligible  young  man  of  n)o<lcrate  means,  who  has 
never  been  married,  should  pull  tho  hell  tliito  times  oh- 
ilnnU  eon  moto.  If  very  rich  and  corl'espondingiy  more  eli- 
gible, he  may  pull  fortUtimn  ns  many  times  as  lie  likes. 


scribed  above.  For  first,  second  and  tliii-d  positions  of  n 
[icrfect  bow,  see  ligures  1,  3  and  5. 

It  is  very  imiKiilaut  to  keep  the  backs  of  ynui*  bands 
luriied  to  the  front,  and  to  bend  your  elbows  outwaid. 
Heels  ti^n'other,  toes  well  turned  imt. 

If  you  sitdown,  place  youiself  on  the  extreme  edge  ''i 
the  ciiair  and  hold  your  hat  witii  both  hands  between  your 
knees. 

Should  you  secure  a  trle-ii-li-te  with  one  of  tlie  ladies 
prolong  it  as  inueli  as  possible,  especially  if  other  calieis 
are  coming  and  going  in  rapid  succession.  Ladies  gieally 
enjoy  being  mimopolized  by  one  man  at  such  times,  if  ho 
liapiwiis  to  be  the  right  one,  which  you  will  assume  to  be 


If  refreshments  are  offered,  eat  and  drink  all  yon  can 
get.     It  is  considered  a  mark  of  reflnenicni. 

In  taking  your  leave  shake  hands  all  round  again,  ni  i'- 
cially  if  tlie  ladies  assume  a  somewhat  distant  or  lepellent 
air.  Tliey  merely  want  to  test  your  good  breeding  and 
self-poNsuKsioit. 

Walk  backwards  in  leaving  the  room.  It  is  very  "swell," 
t  absolutely  necessary  to  go  down  the  fi'ont  steps 


n  the  Ki 


BctiotiH  implicitly,  a 
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PETOSKEY   AND  THE  "GEM  OF  THE  STRAITS.' 


The  coat-of-anne  of  an  important  northwestern 
Btate  bears  this  inscription:  "Si  QC^ris  Peminsulam 
AnxifAX  CiRCUMapiCE"  ("If  you  seek  a  beautiful 
peninisula  look  around  you  ").  Glancing  over  the  luxu- 
riant wheat-fields,  vineyards  and  orchards,  the  etately 
cities  and  clustering  villages  that  lie  between  Detroit 
and  St.  Joseph,  the  pleased  observer  involuntarily  echoes 
the  proud  sentiment  of  the  seal.  If,  however,  he  is  an 
enthusiast  for  nature  in  her  wilder  moods,  bin  delight 
will  reach  its  maximum  only  when  he  has  traversed  the 
length  of  the  main  peninsula  of  Michigan  and  reached 
itn  northern  limits. 

Ten  years  ago  the  region  around  Grand  Traverse  Bay 
was  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
a  veritable  "no  man's  land."  The  little  trading-posts 
and  mi:i8ion.-i  on  its  borders  were  inhabited  mainly  by 
Indians,  and  were  accessible  by  land  only  from  the 
south,  and  in  that  diretrtion  separated  from  civilization 
by  hundreds  of  miles  of  dense  forest.  Occasionally  a 
party  of  hunters  or  land-viewers  would  push  through, 
with  camp  equipments  and  Indian  guides,  and  return 
filled  with  enthusiasm  over  the  fair  country  they  had 
explored  far  to  the  north,  where  the  dreary  grandeur 
of  the  pine  forest  gave  place  to  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
hard-wood  trees  and  blossomy  fruit^bearing  shrubs  and 
vines.     At  length  one  day  a  first  locomotive  made  its 


way  between  walls  of  tree  trunks,  sending  up  its 
plumes  of  smoke  and  vapor  through  the  scented  air, 
and  awakening  the  wild  echoes  with  its  shrill  whistle. 
It  reached  Little  Traverse  Bay  at  a  point  where  an  aged 
Indian  and  his  numerous  descendants  had  their  encamp- 
ment. The  town  which  sprang  up  at  the  terminus  of  the 
railroad  was  named  Petoskey,  after  the  old  chief  from 
whom  its  site  was  purchased.'  That  was  eight  years 
ago ;  now  it  has  a  permanent  population  of  over  two 
thousand,  aod  a  floating  population  in  the  summer 
months  that  no  man  can  number — at  least  no  man 
with  whom  I  have  as  yet  talked  has  been  able  to  make 
more  than  an  approximate  calculation.  It  is,  without 
doubt,  the  favorite  summer  resort  of  the  denizens  of 
southern  and  western  cities,  the  most  popular  watering- 
place  in  the  West.  Besides  the  two  large  hotels  near 
the  depot,  whose  combined  capacity  will  accommodate 
four  hundred  guests,  there  are  sixteen  smaller  hotels, 
with  boarding-houses  and  restaurants  at  every  turn, 
while  private  families  have  been  constrained  to  let 
rooms  and  take  boarders,  yielding  to  the  pressure  of 
the  continual  and  insi^tentdemand  for  accommodations. 
One  great  attraction  of  this  new  resort  is,  of  course, 
the  air,  which  is  very  pure  and  almost  always  cool 
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PETOSKEY    AND    THE    ''GEM    OF    THE    STRAITS.' 


and  bracing.  This  softly -tempered,  balmy  air,  coming 
over  long  reaches  of  sunlit  water,  tones  and  invigumtes 
the  invalid,  while  it  seldom  chills  him.  It  (ills  the 
chest  with  a  sense  of  fVeehnesa  and  freedom,  and  touches 
tlie  cheek  with  the  tenderness  oi'  a  caress. 

The  village  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Little  Tra- 
verse Bay,  on  the  gradual  slope  of  a  hill  whose  summit 
is  a  mile  or  more  distant  from  the  shore.  It  has  a  water 
front  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  studded  with  piers,  boat- 
houaea  aud  lapidaries,  where  the  "corals"  and  agates 
which  vii-itors  pick  up  in  great  nunibers  on  the  beach 
may  be  cut  and  polished.  Following  the  carrl^e  road 
running  westward  around  the  bay,  beauty  and  fVeshness 
greet  the  senses  continually.  Tlie  smooth,  pebbly  >Kach 
is  always  alive  with  strollers  ;  sunie  louking  for  rare  and 
curious  stones ;  others  enjoying  the  breeze  and  idly 
watching  the  cros.sing  steamers,  or  a  schooner  standing 
far  out  in  the  open  lake,  or  the  smaller  craft  of  oar  and 
sail-boats  that  Hit  about  the  bay.  Children  shout  and 
laugh  as  they  wade  the  glittering  shallown  and  sail  their 


that  can  be  desired.  The  water  supply  is  from  a  strong, 
cold  spring  which  heads  from  an  eminence  called  Mount 
Pisgah,  and  being  conducted  to  the  doors  of  the  cottages 
in  pipes,  pours  forth  its  wealth  of  freshness  unfailingly. 
There  are  now  nearly  two  hundred  cottages  at  Bay 
View,  a  chapel  for  religious  services  and  a  hotel.  This 
pretty  highland  hamlet  is  a  little  more  tlian  a  mile  from 
Petoskey,  on  the  line  of  the  tram-railway  running  thence 
to  Crooked  Lake.  It  has  a  steamboat  landing,  a  depot 
and  telegiiiph  office. 

Waquetonsing,  otherwise  known  as  the  Presbyterian 
Resort,  is  also  under  the  control  of  an  association.  It 
is  newer  and  not  quite  so  highly  improved,  but  its  natu- 
ral advantages  are  held  to  be  fully  equal  to  those  of  its 
Methodist  sister.  Harbor  Point  is  a  cluster  of  tAstefiil 
cottages  on  a  tongue  of  woodland  which  forms  the 
northwestern  limit  of  tlie  liay.  It  is  the  property  of  a 
comt)any  of  gentlemen  fivm  I^nsing,  who  have  here 
their  summer  homes.  Each  of  these  associations  leases 
building  lots  at  reasonable  figures  to  approved  tenants. 


mimic  fleets.  To  the  left  stretch  the  wooded  bluR^. 
Here  a  spring  gushes  out  of  the  hillside  and  trickles 
away  to  the  lake.  Yonder  is  an  Indian  burying  ground 
rudely  enclosed,  the  graves  marked  with  wooden  crosses 
decorated  with  wreaths  of  artificial  flowers  and  stream- 
ers of  bright-colored  silk  or  calico,  which  flutter  and  fode 
in  the  wind  and  rain.  Near  the  road  stands  a  commo- 
dious sanitarium,  or  hotel  for  invalids,  its  wide  balco- 
nies and  swinging  hammocks  looking  hospitable  and 
inviting ;  while  all  along,  at  short  intervals,  charming 
little  summer  cottages  built  on  terrace's  in  the  bluff, 
look  down  from  their  embowering  trees. 

A  summer  at  Petoskey  naturally  implies  frequent 
excursions  to  the  neighboring  resorts  of  Bay  View, 
Waquetonsing,  Harbor  Springs  and  Harbor  Point,  Two 
small  steamers,  the  Lady  WiwIiingUm  an<l  the  North 
Star,  leave  the  dock  at  Petoskey,  alternately,  every 
hour,  and  swing  around  the  circle  of  the  little  bay,  a 
distance  of  ten  miles,  touching  at  each  of  the  above- 
named  points.  Bay  View  is  the  great  Methodist  camp- 
meeting  ground.  The  site,  comprising  three  hundred 
and  sixty  acres,  was  purchased  five  years  ago  by  the 
State  Camp-Meeting  Association,  and  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing one  of  the  loveliest  spots  on  earth.  The  prospect, 
the  timber  and  the  surface  conformation,  are  simply  all 


By  no  means  all  who  own  cott^;eB  at  these  resorts  are 
wealthy,  but  all  that  wealth  and  culture  of  the  truest 
t3'pe  can  do,  to  make  a  perfect  society,  may  be  found. 
What  the  Thousand  Islands  are  to  the  East,  these  i)ic- 
turesquc  and  perfectly  healthful  resorts  around  Little 
Traverse  Bay  are  Ikat  becoming  to  the  West. 

Harbor  Springs  lies  midway  between  the  Point  and 
Waquetonsing,  and  directly  opposite  Petoskey,  the  bay 
at  this  point  iwing  about  four  miles  wide.  It  is  the  old 
town  of  Little  Traverse  ;  the  oldest  settlement  on  the 
bay  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  state.  The  name, 
"Harbor  Springs,"  is  a  recent  gift  to  tiie  village,  and 
one  for  which  its  citizens,  I  opine,  have  slight  cause  to 
be  thankful. 

There  is  an  antiquated  Catholic  church  at  J'ittle 
Traverse  which  strangers  always  visit.  If  the  Belgian 
priest  who  ministers  there  in  sacred  things  should 
happen  to  he  absent,  go  to  Margaret  Boyd  at  her  house 
a  few  rods  distant.  She  will  unlock  the  church  for  your 
inspection,  give  yon  the  history  of  the  mission,  and  re- 
cite the  weird  Indian  legends  with  which  the  lovely 
harbor  is  fraught.  ■> 

"Aunt  Margaret,"  as  she  is  familiarly  called,  is  a 
wonmn  with  a  history.  She  is  an  Ottowa  Indian,  born 
at  Little  Traverse  nearly  seventy  years  ago.     She  looke 
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tea  years  younger.  ,  She  clnims  to  be  the  daughter  of  a 
right  royal  line  of  Ottowa  chief?*,  and  her  patrician 
origin  is  evidenced  by  the  carriage  of  licr  head,  the  flash 
of  her  eye  and  tlie  beautiful  smallness  of  her  hands  nnd 
feet.  When  she  -was  nine  years  old  the  missionariee 
took  her  from  her  wild  northern  liome  to  Cincinnati, 
and  placed  her  in  a  convent  school,  where  she  remained 
five  years.  She  is  fairly  well  educated,  has  read  a  good 
deal  and  speaks  English  perfectly.  Ucr  influence  over 
the  Indians  of  the  district  is  almost  unbounded ;  and 
her  work  for  the  church,  in  the  way  of  making  transla- 
tions of  its  books  into  the  Ottowa  language,  has  been 
very  important.  Her  sympathies  are  entirely  with  her 
people.  Their  degradation  humiliates  lier;  while  over 
the  wrongs  they  continue  to  sufler  at  the  white  mafl's 
hands  she  is  tVill  of  indignation.  In  the  autumn  of  1876 
she  made  a  journey  to  Washington  in  tlic  interest  of  a 
number  of  Indian  families  who  had  purcliased  a  tract 
of  government  laud  in  Cheboygan,  and  had  failed  to 
receive  their  deeds.  She  had  an  interview  with  the 
President,  who,  she  says,  listened  to  her  with  the 
utmost  courtesy,  and  assured  her  tliat  everything 
nhould  be  made  right.  After  their  business  talk  was 
concluded,  President  Grant  took  her  on  his  ann,  and 
conducting  her  into  another  apartment,  introduced  her 
to  his  wife  and  several  other  ladies,  stumbling  a  little 
over  her  long  Indian  name,  which  we  will  not  attempt 
to  reproduce  in  English  letters. 

The  church  at  Little  Traverse  was  founded  by  Pere 
Jacques  Marquette,  a  little  more  tlian  two  hundred 
years  ago.  Ihiring  the  wars  of  the  succeeding  years  the 
Indians  were  scattered  and  the  mission  abandoned.  In 
1813  French  missionaries  again  erected  the  cross  at  the 
old  stations  along  the  coast,  and  called  the  red  men 
together  f')r  worsliip.  About  that  time  a  church  of 
hewn  logs  was  built  near  the  liarbor ;  in  timu  it  became 
unfit  fur  use,  and  forty  years  ago  the  present  fhime 
structure  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  one, 

Tliere  i»  an  intelligent  "aborigine"  at  Little  Tra- 
verse, named  Black  Bird,  who  has  managed  to  pick  up 
a  knowledge  of  reading,  writing  and  local  polities. 
He  was  postma.'iter  there  for  fourteen  yean.  During 
tbe  last  administration  the  "rotation,"  or  some  other 
political  wave,  reached  the  bluff",  and  Black  Bird  was 
displaced.  He  is  said  to  be  wealthy ;  but  about  Ave 
years  ago  he  learned  a  lesson  of  the  white  man's  per- 
fidy that  has  made  him  a  melancholy  Indian  ever  since. 
A  man,  whom  we  will  call  Tom  Talbot,  opened  u  saloon 


in  Fetoskcy.  It  was  not  a  had  sort  of  saloon,  as  saloons 
go ;  but  a  worthy  missionary  on  the  south  side  opposed 
it  on  general  principles  and  sought  to  put  it  down. 

Major ,  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  district,  was 

ft  friend  of  the  missionary's  family,  particularly  of  a 
pair  of  bright  young  lady  daughters,  and  was  easily 
persuaded  to  assist  the  Itev.  P.,  who  was  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  in  ousting  Tom  Talbot.  '  Between  them  tliey 
served  warrant  atler  warrant  on  the  poor  saloon-keeper 
till  life  became  a  burden  to  him.  Kow  it  so  happened 
that  the  Major  was  engaged  in  the  mauufocture  and  sale 
of  cigars  in  Petoskcy,  and  Tom  took  it  into  his  head  to 
look  a  little  into  his  methods  of  doing  business.  There 
was  an  old  Indian  away  down  on  the  Charlevoix  trail 
who  kept  a  "  store  "  and  sold  a  good  many  of  the  Major's 
cigars.  Talbot  found  out  that  the  Major  was  letting  him 
have  stock  at  a  slight  reduction  if  he  would  return  the 
boxes  with  the  stanips  uncanceled.  The  ignorant  savage 
gladly  complied,  and  knew  of  several  other  red  brothers 
in  the  interior  who  did  likewise.  Armed  with  these 
facte,  Talbot  canio  down  sure  and  sudden  on  the  Major. 
He  was  arrested  at  midnight  and  haled  to  Grand 
Bapids,  where,  after  proper  examination,  he  was  lodged 
n)  jail  to  await  trial.  Things  looked  cloudy,  and  he  be- 
gan to  plau  for  his  liberty.  He  sent  for  Black  Bird,  and 
asked  him  to  sign  his  bond  for  Ave  thousand  dollars.  He 
was  under  obligations  to  the  accomplished  Major  in  con- 
nection with  his  last  appointment,  and  the  Indian  never 
forgets.  He  signed  the  bond  and  the  Major  was  released 
from  custody,  to  api>ear  at  the  nest  sitting  of  the  United 
States  Court.  He  did  not  appear.  By  the  time  Black 
Bird  tuid  reached  Little  Traverse  the  Major  had  reached 
Detroit.  The  next  day  he  wa.-<  in  Canada,  where  he  has 
since  remained.  Black  Bird  is  watching  for  him  all  along 
the  border.  If  you  want  to  see  a  war-dance,  just  ask 
him  if  he  has  heard  from  the  Major.  The  look  which  hie 
grim  visage  assumes  at  the  mention  of  that  name  is 
simply  fiendish.  It  is  generally  believed  around  the 
bay  that  Black  Bird  would  go  farther  for  the  privilege 
of  taking  the  Major's  scalp  tlian  to  get  his  money  by;k 
with  interest. 
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beautiful  from  this  approacli  as 
an  artist'i)  dream,  with  its  wooded 
peaks  and  terraces,  aud  the  white 
walls  of  the  fortress  gleamiug  in 
the  suD-shitie. 

Mackinac  lelnnd  iB  a  mass  of 
limestone  roek,  rising  sheerabove 
the  water  to  the  height  of  nearly 
three  hundred  feet.  As  is  com- 
mon with  calcareous  formationH 
the  rocks  assume  many  curious 
and  fantastic  shapes,  such  as 
pinnacles,  arclies,  tiny  cavernn, 
gotliic  gables  ..>id  natural  stair- 
ways. To  these  have  been  given 
such  names  as  the  Devil's  Kit- 
chen, Sugarloaf  Hock,  Maiden's 
Rock,  Spirit  Arch,  The  Lover's 
Leap,  etc.  Foot-paths  and  car- 
riage-drives wind  about  from  one 
to  another  of  these  points  of  in- 
terest, and  guides  arc  always 
available  who  will  tell  the  name 
and  recite  the  mythical  story  as- 
sociated with  each. 

The  air  at  Mackinac  is  unsur- 
passed for  purity  and  transpa- 
rency. It  is  so  clear  that  points 
at  a  great  distance  are  distinctly 
visible.  From  the  heights  of  the 
The  journey  from  Petor.key  to  Mackinac  Island  may  island  can  he  seen  Point  St.  Ignace  on  the  north  penio- 
bemadeeitherby  the  daily  lineofbayBtearoersorbythe  sula  and  old  Fort  Maekinac  on  the  south,  while  Bois 
"inland  route."  Choosing  the  latter,  we  take  the  tram-  Blanc  Lighthouse  looks  within  easy  hail.  It  would  take 
way  to  Conway  Springs,  at  the  head  of  Crooked  Lake,  a  poet  or  artist  of  the  highest  order  to  fitly  describe 
where  the  "dummy"  is  met  by  a  droll  little  steamboat,  the  charm  of  a  moonlight  night  on  this  lovely  island, 
ready  to  carry  passengers  and  luggage  through  the  chain  The  soft  radiance  is  strong  enough  to  enable  one  to  read 
of  lakes  and  rivers  that  extends  unbroken  to  the  Huron  ptint  with  ease,  and  the  water  of  the  straits  glitters  be- 
coast.  It  is  a  wild,  romantic  journey  through  Crooked  neath  it  like  a  river  of  quicksilver.  The  wooded  summits 
Lake,  Crooked  River,  Burt's  Lake,  Indian  River,  Mul-  of  the  island  lift  themselves  amidst  a  bewildering  con- 
let  Lake  and  Cheboygan  Biver  to  the  town  of  Che-  trast  of  soft,  white  light  and  deepest  shadow,  and  the 
boygan,  at  the  entiunce  of  the  Straits  of  Mackinac,  snowy  walls  of  the  fort,  imbedded  in  foliage,  look  down 
Tliedistance  by  the  State  road  is  forty  miles ;  by  steamer,  protectingly  on  the  old  French  town  nestling  around  its 
fifty-flve  or  sixty.  Crooked  Riverls  rightly  named,  being     little  harbor. 

probably  the  crookedest  navigable  stream  on  the  globe.  Mackinac  is  well  supplied  with  spacious  and  elegant 
The  boat  follows  Its  deviating  course  so  slowly  that  the  hotels,  tilled  during  tlie  season  with  summer  tourists. 
passengers  may  amuse  themselves  picking  blackberries  They  dauce  a  great  deal  there.  At  Petoskey  it  is  differ- 
or  trolling  for  bass,  which  are  easily  caught,  the  poor  llsh  ent.  The  near  proximity  of  several  resorts  which  arc 
being  somewhat  fatigued  and  denressed  by  the  exertion  under  the  control  of  religious  associations,  and  the  char- 
of  swimming  around  the  curves  of  this  crazy  little  acter  of  the  multitudes  who  flock  to  these  resorts  during 
stream.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  theory  by  which  Chum  tiie  camp-meeting  season,  has  left  its  imprint  on  the  en- 
accounted  for  their  willingness  to  be  taken.  Black  boss,  tire  social  life  of  the  place.  He  who,  in  the  language  of 
pike,  pickerel  and  muskalonge  abound  in  this  chain  of  a  gay  worldling  of  my  acquaintance,  likes  "  a  very  little 
lakes  and  their  connecting  rivers,  while  brook  troutand  Sunday-school  and  a  good  deal  of  hop"  in  his  summer's 
the  sportsman's  darling,  grayling,  are  plenty  in  the  recreations,  will  naturally  prefer  Mackinac.  The  fort 
rapid,  spring-fed  creeks  that  find  their  outlet  in  Burt's  is  always  garri-'^oned,  and  the  presence  of  military  men 
and  Mullet  Lakes.  The  "  inland  route  "  is  one  of  the  and  martial  music  is  a  potent  element  of  life  and 
most  popular  sections  of  the  great  fishing-ground  of     interest. 

North  Michigan.  All  along  this  unique  route  are  The  visitor  to  Mackinac  to-day  mis.<:es  a  unique  and 
commodious  caravansaries,  the  largest  being  the  Mul-  pleasant  character,  one  of  its  strong  features  in  the 
let  Lake  House,  a  really  good  hotel,  caiwble  of  acconi-  past.  Mr.  Theodore  Wendell,  familiarly  known  as 
modating  two  hundred  guests.  These  hotels  in  the  "old  man  Wendell,"  died  last  winter,  and  his  valuable 
wilderness  are  fitted  up  for  the  express  purpose  of  en-  collection  of  curiosities  and  relics  has  been  sold  and 
tertaining  fishing  parties,  which  frequently  come  in  the  scattered.  Mr.  Wendell  was  of  French  extraction,  and 
shape  of  entire  families,  with  sisters,  cousins  and  aunts,  was  bom  on  the  island,  as  I  believe  his  fiither  was  be- 
dcsiring  board  for  a  term  of  weeks.  At  any  one  of  them  foi'e  him.  One  of  his  most  valued  possessions  was  a 
can  be  obtained  boats,  fishing-tackle,  camp  equipments  comniission  whioh  had  been  his  father's,  signed  by 
and  wagons,  if  desired.  twenty-one  chiefs,  giving  its  holder  magisterial  autho- 

We  spend  the  nimht  at  Cheboygan  town,  and  tliencxt  rity  over  the  island  and  a  large  [lortion  of  the  upper 
morning  lake  a  brief  and  pleasant  sail  up  the  south  chan-  mainland.  He  had  also  a  playing-card  which  he  said 
'el,  and  behold!  the  "Gem  of  the  Straits  "isbefore  u"*;     was  the  original  nine-sixit  of  diamonds  on  which  the 
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(.■ountcrsigu  was  written  the  night  before  the  massacre 
at  old  Furt  Mackinac. 

With  the  historical  associations  of  Mackinac  all  are 
doubtless  more  or  less  familiar.  As  early  as  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  the  French  established  trad- 
ing-posts at  varions  points  around  Lake  Michigan,  and 
the  most  northern  promontory  of  the  lower  peninsula 
was  fortified  as  a  protection  to  the  fur-traders.  In  1703 
this  region  of  territory,  along  with  other  French  pos- 
sessions, passed  into  tlie  hands  of  the  English,  and  soon 
atler  the  Indians,  under  the  famous  chief,  Fontiac, 
captured  the  fort — old  Fort  Michilimackinack — and 
massacred  the  garrison.  The  most  noteworthy  event 
connected  with  the  United  States  military  post  va 
Mackinac  Island  is  its  captui-e  hy  the  British  iu  1812. 
That  event  we  have  always  vaguely  associated  with 
General  Hull's  surrender  at  Detroit.  Poor  old  Hull ! 
Wliat  a  load  of  ignominy  his  memoi-y  has  borne ! 
Might  there  he  a  possibility  that  part  of  it,  at  least,  has 
been  undeserved  V  Almost  every  school  history  one 
picks  up  goes  farther  thau  the  court-martial  that  tried 
him,  and  pronounces  him  guilty  of  both  cowardice  and 
treason.  How  deeply  he  felt  liis  dishonor  is  proven  by 
the  fact  that  he  spent  the  brief  remainder  of  his  life, 


run  of  five  hours  we  are  again  at  Petoskey,  and  glad 
lo  be  there.  It  is  the  natural  centre  of  this  great 
pleasure  ground,  the  headquarters  from  which  all  side 
excursions  should  he  made)  the  summer  home  for  the 
heaith-seeker  and  the  rest-seeker. 

Little  Ti-averse  Bay  has  for  me  an  inexhaustible 
charm.  On  a  cloudless  August  morning,  under  a  light 
soutliwest  breeze,  the  water  varies  in  color,  according  to 
depth,  from  the  deepest  hornblende  to  the  palest  apple- 
green,  and  the  ripple  in  the  wake  of  a  vessel  glitters 
with  emeralds  and  diamonds.  Then  there  are  dreamy 
days,  when  a  blue  mist  hangs  over  the  wooded  hills  that 
encircid  it,  and  the  bay  sleeps  motionless,  like  a  mirror 
upturned  to  the  milky  sky.  Sometimes,  even  in  sum- 
n)er,  wild  and  sudden  squalls  arise,  making  a  landing  at 
the  Petoskey  pier  dangerous  or  even  impossible.  In  the 
morning  everything  may  be  calm  and  lovely,  and  before 
noon  the  entire  bay,  with  the  exception  of  the  snug  har- 
bor at  Little  Tmverse  vill^e,  be  lashed  into  the  wildest 
commotion.  There  is  an  old  pier  justabove  the  month 
of  Bear  River  on  which  I  love  to  stand  and  tbel,  as  well  as 
see,  the  lusty  breakers  chase  each  other  in-shore,  creat- 
ing an  undertow  which  would  test  the  skill  of  the  most 
daring  surf-bather.    Another  favorite  liaunt  of  mine  is 


after  his  name  was  stricken  trom  the  army  rolls,  in 
writing  letter  after  letter  and  jianiphlet  after  iwimphlet 
to  explain  and  justify  his  aclion.  In  the  minds  of 
many  candid  readers  he  nieasurably  succeeded.  At  all 
events,  it  is  well  not  to  forget  that  he  fought  bravely  in 
many  of  the  battles  of  the  Revolution,  and  it  is  always 
safe  to  spare  a  modicum  of  sympathy  for  the  victiui  of 
pitiless  and  wholesale  condemnation. 

^tisfied  at  length  with  strolling  about  the  lovely 
avenues  of  the  "Wonderful  Isle,"  some  fiiir  morning 
we  step  aboard  the  tidy  hteanier,  the  Citi/  nf  Grand  Ra- 
pidt,  and  glide  westward  into  the  lake,  touching  at 
Point  St.  Ignace,  passing  around  the  Ughthousc  and 
inside  the  light  af  Isle  aux  Galets.     After  a  delightful 


the  region  of  the  boflt-houfcs.  Thu  in  kept  and  at- 
tended hy  a  small  army  of  civil  joum;  nitn  and  bojs, 
rough-clad,  hard-listed  fellows,  but  cuil,  all  of  them. 
When  a  party  of  amateur  nar»womcn  conic  down,  with 
their  stupid  questions  and  boring  mdceiMOn,  tlie--e  boys 
have  a  cliance  to  prove  of  what  sort  of  stuff  they  are 
made. 

"Beg  )iardon,  ladies,"  (afTer  they  have  at  lest  con- 
cluded r»  takealxMit  and  concluded  to  get  into  it,)  "you 
are  sitting  wronK".  turn  your  faces  the  other  way.  Now, 
back  water — push  on  i/mir  hxttidhn.  I(.ack  with  your  left 
oar,  or  you  'II  go  under  the  pier.  Pull  now — pull  with 
both  hands." 

The   confused,  half-frightened  yirls  fiiil  to  conipre- 
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hend,  and  then  n  twelve-year-old  darkey  rushes  to  the 
front  and  yells  after  them  : 

"Why  don't  yer  ptiW?    What  d'yer  mean  by  ahovin' 
cross  de  bay  stem  fo'niost?" 

There  is  one  woman  conn 
derKtanda  her  buslnett's.  Sbc  i 
plan,  cxtrem(;ly  tall  and  narr 
la  sharp  as  a  chisel,  and  ebe 
tied  close  at  the  aides  into 


I  here,  however,  who  un- 
built on  the  wind-splitter 
w.  Her  prominent  nose 
vears  a  black  straw  hat, 
portentous  and  unsightly 


scoop.  Her  drep«  of  steel-gray  serge  is  cut  after  the 
princess  model,  and  owing  to  the  unitbrm  narrowncaa 
it  is  hard  to  tell  where  waist  leaves  off  and  skirt  begins. 
Chum  and  I  call  her  the  "Iron  Clad."  She  comes  down 
early,  turning  the  comer  by  tlie  Storm  King  Kluaeum 
and  darting  down  the  long  flight  of  steps  with  an  irre- 
sistible impetus.  She  seizes  her  boat  and  launches  it 
herself,  bending  her  tall  fl<^urc.into  the  sharpest  of  an- 
gles. She  is  in  and  off.  How  her  long  arms  wield  the 
oars,  hand  over  hand  I  Her  lips  are  compressed,  her 
nose  and  her  scoop  hat  point  obliquely  upward ;  her 
eye  scans  the  admiring  crowd  on  shore.  She  rows  akill- 
fially  around  the  pier  once  or  twice,  then  ahe  ia  off,  no 
one  knows  where.  I  have  never  seen  her  return.  Pos- 
sibly she  comes  in  under  cover  of  night,  thinking  one 
exhibition  a  day  all  she  can  afford  for  the  money. 

About  the  middle  of  July  the  hay  '- ■;.—■.-  i.- 

gin  to  arrive  at  Petoskey,  and  du 
weeks  of  August  every  train  and  boi 
From  Atlanta  and  Nashville,  fp 
St.  Louis,  and  from  scores  of 
intermediate  points  they  come 
to  this  great  sanitarium  of  the 
Northwest.  For  a  short  time 
after  their  arrival  they  speak  a 
language  peculiar  to  themselves, 
full  of  blurred  liquids  and  entinOy 
destitute  of  nasal  sounds.  Very 
soon,  however,  thtre  is  a  cliange ; 
the  watery  eyes  clear  up,  the 
"cold-sores"  about  the  lips  dis- 
appear, Ae  sneezing  chorus  sub- 
sides, and  for  the  remainder  of 


the  season  the  hay-fever  people  con- 
stitute as  jolly  a  set  of  ex-invalids 
as  it  was  ever  my  lot  to  fall  in  with. 
I>o  you  want  to  see  old  Petoakey  ? 
His  son  keeps  a  dry  goods  and  no- 
tion store  near  the  foot  of  Lake 
street,  and  the  old  man  may  usu- 
ally bo  found  in  his  easy-chair  at 
the  rear  of  the  shop.     He  claims  to 
be  ninety-six  years  old  ;  you  will 
not  believe  it  till  you  have  seen  the 
aged  men  who  are  his  sons.     His 
hair  ia  black  and  his  face  fat  and 
smooth.     You  approach  him  with 
a  friendly  salutation,  and  though 
he  cannot  speak  English   he  will 
extend  you  a  yellow  hand,   limp 
and  soft  to  the  touch  aa  a  piece  of 
oil-dressed  buckskin.     He  has  kis- 
teen  sons.     There  is  one  individual 
at  Petoskey  who  is  to  be  sedulously 
avoide<l.     I  mean  the  skeptic— not 
in  theology,  but  in  matters  of  local 
interest.      He  will    tell    you    that 
Peloskey  isn't  a  daj"  over  sixty- 
five;  that  when  Uncle  Joe  Plant 
and   Margaret  Boyd  declare  that 
this  ia  really    "the  front  end  of 
Michigan,"  the  earliest  explored  and  oldest  settled  part 
of  the  state,  they  are  "all  off,"  and  don't  know  what 
they  are  talking  about ;  tlmt  the  bits  of  queer  pottery 
you  liavo  found  and  cherished  as  relies  of  the  mound- 
builders  are  nothing  but  fri^ments  of  a  broken  beer- 
jug.      He  will  stand  up  in  the  face  of  a  company  of 
siwrtsmen,  just  in  ftom  the  Pigeon  or  Boyne  rivers, 
where  they  liave  fished  until  fishing  ceased  to  be  an 
amusement,  and  coolly  aver  that,  in  his  opinion,  there 
haA  never  been  a  brook-trout  or  grayling  caught  in  the 
state  t    Slmn  him  I 

Tlie  out-of-thc-worid,  buried-alive  feeling  which  some 
tourists  confess  to  having  dreaded,  aa  they  approached 
Petoskey  by  rail  through  apparently  limitless  stretches 
of  forest,  never  comes  near  them  after  once  setting 
foot  upon  its  streets.  They  find  themselves  not  in  a 
seeludeil,  lonely  place,  but  in  a  stirring  lake-port  town, 
deeply  interested  in  its  little  exports  of  timber,  fiah 
and  hemlock  bark.  A  daily  line  of  steamers  nina 
to  Mackinac,  and  two  great  ships  of  the  Western 
Transportation  Line  touch  at  its  wharf  weekly.  When 
the  lilahn  or  the  Fmmiain  Cili/  comes  stcamiug  up  the 
bay,  the  long  pier  presenti  an  animated  scene.     Many 
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here  have  friends  at  the  East  who  may  possibly  be 
taking  the  five  days'  voyage  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago. 
When  the  vessel  comes  alongside,  the  crowd  below  scan 
the  passengers  that  flock  to  the  railing  of  the  upper 
deck,  and  not  unfrequently  there  are  surprised  recog- 
nitions and  joyful  salutations. 

When  at  length  we  leave  Petoskey — and  we  must 
leave  it,  else  we  could  never  have  the  delight  of  return- 
ing— an  excellent  route  to  choose  is  by  the  bay  steamer 
via  Charlevoix,  Norwood  and  Northport,  down  the 
west  arm  of  Grand  Traverse  Bay  to  Traverse  City  at 
its  foot.  This  ride  affords  the  tourist  a  rich  treat  in  the 
shape  of  picturesque  and  varied  coast  scenery.  From 
Traverse  City  a  branch  railroad,  twenty-six  miles  long, 
connects  at  Walton  Junction  with  the  Grand  Rapids 
and  Indiana  Railroad,  known  throughout  the  West  as 
the  "Fishing  Line."  The  village  of  Walton  was 
named,  we  suppose,  after  the  gentle  Izaak,  whose  dis- 
ciples flock  to  this  point  by  hundreds,  and  from  it 


branch  off  to  the  various  fishing-camps  scattered  among 
a  wonderful  group  of  lakes  in  the  near  vicinity.  Three 
miles  below  Walton  the  railroad  crosses  the  sparkling 
Manistee  River,  and  not  far  off'  is  the  Boardman.  Each 
of  these  lovely  streams,  flowing  between  tree-shadowed, 
fern-fringed  banks,  might  perfectly  describe  itself  in 
Tennyson's  musical  lines — 

"  I  chatter  over  stony  ways 
In  little  sharps  and  trebles ; 
I  bubble  into  eddying  bays, 
I  babble  on  the  pebbles. 

"  I  wind  about,  and  in  and  out, 
With  here  a  blossom  sailing, 
And  here  ahd  there  a  lusty  trout, 
And  here  and  there  a  grayling." 

But  the  whistle  blows,  the  bell  rings,  the  wheels  re- 
volve, and  Northern  Michigan  must  be  left  behind  for 
another  season. 

Anoeline  Teal. 
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BY   EDWARD  LIVINGSTON    KEYES. 


Come  nearer,  my  spotted  leopard,  and  cool  with  yom* 

tongue  my  hand, 
I  am  faint  with  a  fitful  fever,  and  filled  with  a  fancy 

grand ; 
Lie  close  to  my  side,  and  lend  me  your  passion  that  poison 

taints, 
While  I  ponder  the  perjured  picture  the  world  of  your 

mistress  paints ; 
The  features  and  life  it  has  painted,  and  chiseled  and 

moulded  and  sung, 
Of  Egypt's  Cleopati'a  in  every  land  and  tongue ; 
On  canvas,  crystal,  china,  in  bronze  and  brass  and  gold ; 
In  malachite  and  marble,  on  coins  and  medals  old  ; 
In  mosaic  and  murrhine,  in  coral,  copper,  clay  ; 
On  ivory  and  in  ebon,  in  Syene's  granite  gray  ; 
In  opal,  ophite,  onyx,  in  sapphire,  chrysolite  ; 
In  topaz,  turquoise,  jasper  ;  in  alabaster  white  ; 
In  verse  and  prose  and  ballad,  in  history  manifold, 
The  face  and  life  of  Egypt's  queen  are  drawn  and  carved 

and  told. 
In  this  galaxy  of  artists,  in  this  gallery  of  art. 
Where  chisel,  brush  and  pen  have  vied  to  do  their  per- 
jured part, 
I  see  no  shade  nor  shadow,  no  sign  nor  semblance  see, 
Of  her  who  stood  at  Actiura  with  Roman  Antony  I 
I  fail  to  find  the  features,  the  force  or  spirit  bold, 
Of  her  who  sailed  the  Cydnus  in  her  galley  wrought  in 

gold; 
In  the  character  they  give  me  I  trace  no  sign  nor  mood 
Of  hers,  who  chose  destruction  to  a  life  of  servitude  ; 
Who  baj^d  her  bosom  proudly  and  perished  like  a  Queen, 
Preferring   death   to   CaBsar,   and   the   grave  to   Roman 

spleen ! 
But  I  see  the  spiteful  venom  that  guided  steel  and  hand, 
That  tarnished  as  it  tinted,  and  poisoned  as  it  planned. 
I  see  the  jealous  envy  that  shaped  each  curve  and  turn 
Of  chisel,  brush  and  pencil ;  but  naught  of  tnith  discern  ; 
And  I  see  what  they  have  made  me,  I  cannot  help  but  see, 
For  what  the  senseless  stone  omits  is  found  in  history. 
The  seal  they  set  upon  me  of  sumptuous  sin  and  shame, 
They  stole  from  frail  Aspasia'sbrow  and  Grecian  Phryne's 

name. 
I  see  the  perjured  picture  I  I  see  the  wanton  vile 
They  show  for  Cleopatra — **the  Serpent  of  the  Nile ;" 


And  the  eager  world  in  earnest  the  lying  trick  respects, 
And  down  through  coming  ages  the  truthful  type  rejects  ; 
But  I  scorn  to  see  the  semblance  in  the  picture  that  they 

di-aw 
Of  her  who  held  Rome  captive,   and  whose  wish  was 

Egypt's  law  ! 
I  ^ould  bid  them  go  remember  that  she  whom  they  revile, 
Spurned  the  love  of  laureled  Csesar,  when  he  sought  her 

by  the  Nile, 
And  offered  fame  and  station,  and  the  sovereignty  of 

Rome, 
If  she  would  yiield  the  conquest,  and  say  she  was  his  own ! 
That  she  sent  him  back,  with  others,  in  their  regal  robes 

unmanned. 
Who  had  come  as  hopeful  8uitoi*s  for  Cleopatra's  hand, 
And  bid  them  lay  their  treasui*es  at  the  feet  of  one  more 

free 
Than  the  spouse  of  Rome's  Triumvir — ^the  God-like  An- 
tony ! 
I  would  tell  them  that  the  pious  prude,  Octavia,  whom 

they  i-aise 
Upon  the  highest  pinnacle  of  purity  and  praise, 
Is  not  worthy  of  the  worship  they  offer  at  her  shrine. 
For  she  was  never  Antony's  ;  he  always  had  been  mine  I 
He  took  her  from  her  regal  home  to  can-y  out  his  part, 
But  never  to  his  bosom,  and  never  to  his  heart ; 
And  all,  all,  all  of  Antony  this  haughty  dame  can  claim 
Is  the  sacrifice  he  offered  when  he  gave  to  her  his  name  1 
He  has  sworn  to  me  by  Eros,  that  their  hands  have  never 

met, 
And  that  his  star  in  Egypt  rose  when  hers  in  Rome  had 

set! 
I  would  tell  them  that  Octavia  knew  his  spirit  and  his 

heart, 
His  life,  his  soul,  his  destiny,  his  mind,  his  every  part 
Was  moored  upon  the'  Nilus,  together  with  mine  own, 
Before  he  ever  saw  her — by  Caesar's  wish  alone. 
And  she  knew  the  gods  of  Egypt  had  smiled  serenely 

down 
On  the  union  of  Rome's  consul  with  Ejrypt's  starry  crown ! 
I  would  tell  them  she  they  blemished  with  the  bi*and  of 

sin  and  shame 
Would  have  scorned  to  call  him  husband  who  gave  alone 

his  name  !  * 
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And  had  that  haughty  Roman  dame  the  spirit  of  a  dove, 
She  'd  have  sent  him  back  to  Egypt,  to  her  who  ov^ned  his 
love. 

I  am  weary ;  leave  me,  leopard  !  you  cannot  change  your 

skin, 
Nor  I  the  haughty  spirit  I  showed  to  all  save  him.* 
And  I  thank  the  gods  of  Egypt  for  their  mercy,  which  was 

shown 
In  giving  me  Mai*k  Antony  for  all,  all,  all  mine  own  I 
And  I  thank  the  god  of  waters  for  yielding  me  the  tide. 
That  flooded  old  Nile's  bosom,  where  we  rode  side  by 

side ; 

\ 


And  to  those  who  call  me  "Sorceress,*'  and  "Serpent  of 

the  Nile," 
And  to  those  who  dubbed  me  "Tigress,"  and  everything 

that 's  vile, 
I  would  say,  your  shafts  fell  harmless,  for  we  were  wholly 

one, 
And  when  the  pulse  of  one  did  cease,  the  other's  life  had 

run. 
So  I  banish  bitter  feelings  for  all  who  did  malign. 
For  'twas  but  human  nature,  to  envy  bliss  like  mine ; 
And  I  rain  forgiveness  on  them  in  pearly  perfumed  showers. 
And  tell  them   that  the  Western  world  knew  naught  of 

love  like  ours. 
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BY   ANNA    A.   CAMERON. 


On  a  clear,  frosty  evening  in  the  latter  part  of  Octo- 
ber, Hesper  Carroll  stood  leaning  against  the  bars 
of  her  father's  barnyard,  waiting  for  the  return  of 
Jacob,  '*  the  bound-boy,"  who  had  gone  to  the  pasture 
to  drive  home  the  delinquent  cows,  which,  though  para- 
gons of  virtue  generally,  grew  a  trifle  rebellious  now 
that  pasturage  was  becoming  limited,  and  manifested  a 
decided  preference  for  remaining  in  the  meadows  to 
search  for  dainty  patches  of  green  grass  that  could  be 
found  only  in  sheltered  nooks. 

The  sun  was  sinking  slowly  down  the  glowing  west, 
and  its  warm,  slanting  beams  fell  full  upon  the  face  and 
figure  of  the  girl  as  she  stood  listening  to  the  distant 
tinkle  ©f  the  bells,  and  looking  dreamily  away  across 
the  broad  meadows  to  the  wooded  slopes  which  were 
glowing  with  the  rich  tints  of  autumn.  She  made  a  fair 
picture  as  she  stood  in  the  gay  sunshine,  which  tinged 
with  gold  the  dark  chestnut  curls  that  were  pushed  back 
beneath  the  broad  brim  of  a  large  straw  hat  that  shaded 
but  did  not  conceal  the  bonny,  winsome  face  beneath  it. 
Her  deep  violet  eyes  were  fringed  with  long  dark  lashes, 
that  swept  far  down  on  the  rose-tinted  cheek.  A  fair 
forehead,  delicate,  clear-cut  nose,  sweet,  crimson  mouth, 
and  snowy  chin,  full  of  dimples,  completed  a  face  which 
entitled  its  owner  to  the  palm  universally  aw^arded  her 
of  being  "the  belle  of  the  whole  country-side. "  Iler 
figure  was  perfect,  and  every  movement  instinct  with 
grace,  and  the  tiny  foot  that  peeped  from  beneath  her 
dress  was  fairy-like  enough  to  have  worn  the  slipper  of 
the  fabled  "Cinderella." 

The  bells  sounded  nearer  and  nearer,  and  just  as  Hes- 
per turned  to  see  if  the  cows  were  in  view,  a  shadow  fell 
across  the  path,  and  the  substance  thereof  appeared  in,' 
the  form  of  a  tall,  handsome  young  man,  who  advanced 
toward  her,  smiling  as  he  held  out  his  hand,  saying : 

'*  Good-evening,  Ilesper.  I  called  at  the  house  to  see 
you,  but  Mrs.  Carroll  told  me  I  should  find  you  here." 

The  hand  he  had  grasped,  verj-  warmly  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, was  decidedly  withdrawn,  and  he  looked  sur- 
prised at  the  brief  "  good-evening  "  with  which  Hesper 
greeted  him. 

"I  had  hoped  to  find  you  nearly  done  milking,"  he 
added,  as  he  stood  watching  the  slender  fingers  energeti- 
cally plucking  to  pieces  a  late  clover-blossom.  "  Mother 
sent  me  over  to  ask  you  to  come  and  help  her.  "We  have 


our  husking  to-night,  and  she  is  a  little  behind-hand 
with  her  preparations.  The  husking  will  break  up  with 
a  dance.     Will  you  come  ?" 

"Yes,  as  your  mother  wants  me;  but  I  cannot  go 
now." 

"  I  can  wait  for  you,  then.  Mother  told  me  to  be  sure 
to  bring  you." 

"You  need  not  wait,"  said  Hesperj- quickly,  just  a 
tinge  of  iiti patience  in  the  usually  sweet  voice.  "  I  sha'n't 
be  ready  for  some  time,  and  when  I  am  Jacob  can  go 
with  me.  Tell  Mrs.  Ray  bum,  please,  that  I  will  come 
as  soon  as  possible."  And  without  even  a  glance  at 
the  troubled  face  before  her,  she  took  up  her  pail  and 
stood  tapping  her  small  foot  impatiently  as  she  watched 
the  fine,  sleek  Devons  slowly  filing  into  the  barnyard. 

Harry  Ray  bum  stood  a  moment  irresolute,  then, 
with  a  quiet  "Good-evening,  Hesper,"  turned  again 
into  the  path  by  which  he  had  come. 

"Good-evening,"  she  answered,  and,  without  even 
glancing  toward  him,  she  began  at  once  to  fill  her  pail 
with  rich,  foaming  milk. 

"  Stand  still,  Blos.^om.  You  are  so  cross  that  I  never 
shall  get  through  this  tiresome  milking !"  At  Hesper's 
sharp  reproof,  accompanied  by  a  smart  blow  from  the 
small  hand  of  that  indignant  damsel,  Blossom  turned 
a  mildly  reproachful  glance  upon  her,  for  the  delin- 
quency had  l>een  nothing  more  serious  than  entering  an 
energetic  protest  with  her  long,  flowing  tail  against  the 
nijirauding  proclivities  of  a  great  horse-fly,  which,  while, 
humming  an  innocent-sounding  tune,  was  steadily  levy- 
ing "blackmail"  from  Blossom's  most  vulnerable  and 
defenseless  points,  evidently  determined  upon  securing 
his  vesper  meal  at  hor  expense. 

Hesper's  little  hands  worked  rapidly,  and  notwith- 
standing Blossom's  several  lapses  from  obedience,  the 
last  pail  was  soon  capped  with  snowy  foam. 

"  Mother,"  she  said  as  she  entered  the  kitchen  soma 
time  afterwards,  where  Mrs.  Carroll  was  busy  with  her 
early  supper,  "  Mrs.  Rayburn  has  sent  to  ask  me  to  go 
over  and  help  her ;  they  are  going  to  have  their  husking 
to-ni<?ht,  and  she  wants  me.     May  I  go  ?" 

"  To  be  sure,  Hesper ;  get  ready  atid  go  at  once.  Xo 
doubt  she  does  need  help.  The  'Squire  told  me  yester^ 
day  she  had  had  the  rheumatism  all  the  week,  and  was 
not  able  to  do  much." 
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Ilesper  disappeared,  and  was  soon  iu  her  own  little 
room  arraying  herself  in  all  the  bravery  of  her  best  at- 
tire. Her  dress,  of  soft  dark  green  material,  fitted  her 
pretty  figure  perfectly,  and  was  finished  at  the  throat 
and  wrists  with  snowy  ruffles,  while  at  the  throat  a 
cherry-colored  ribbon  was  tied  in  a  shower  of  loops. 
Her  dark  ringlets  were  brushed  back  from  the  fair  blue- 
veined  forehead,  and  kept  in  place  by  another  piece  of 
cherry-colored  ribbon.  As  she  stood  before  the  glass 
giving  the  last  touches  to  her  dress  she  glanced  for  a 
moment  at  the  reflection  of  her  own  bright,  pretty  face, 
and  tossing  her  head  defiantly,  resolved  to  "  make  Harry 
Raybum^s  heart  ache  that  night,  if,  indeed,  he  had  a 
heart  I"  And  here  the  curly  head  gave  a  disdainful  toss. 
"  To  think  of  how  long  he  had  been  pretending  to  care 
for  her,  and  now  to  be  devoting  himself  to  Fannie  Law- 
son  I  It  was  too  bad  !  She  always  thought  Fannie  was 
the  prettier,  but  she  did  not  know  that  Harry  thought 
so  too  until  now  I  He  had  carried  Fannie  to  the  fair 
first,  and  then  actually  came  back  for  her,  as  if  he 
thought  she  would  go  with  him  I  No,  indeed  I  And  how 
glad  she  was  to  pass  him  in  Joe  Wentworth's  buggy. 
Joe  loved  her,  that  she  was  sure  of,  for  he  had  told  her 
so  that  very  day,  and  said  such  beautiful  things  to  her, 
and  told  her  that  it  would  break  his  heart  if  she  did  not 
love  him  ;  but — Joe  was  small  and  ugly,  and  had  such  a 
squeaky  voice,  and  she  did  not  care  for  him ;  and  Harry 
was  so  tall  and  handsome — the  very  handsomest  man 
she  ever  saw — and  he  had  such  a  beautiful  voice,  so 
deep  and  mellow,  that  when  he  said  lovely  things  it 
sounded  as  if  they  were  set  to  music.  But  she  did  de- 
spise him ;  he  was  so  deceitful,  so  unlike  the  Harry  she 
used  to  know  I"  And  the  bright  eyes  flashed  through 
the  tears  tliat  a  moment  before  had  softened  their  in- 
dignant light,  and  she  renewed  her  resolve  to  give  him 
a  heartache  if  he  had  not  grown  absolutely  indifferent 
to  her,  and  if  he  had,  why  he  would  see  that  she  too 
was  indifferent. 

When  Hesper  entered  the  kitchen  to  say  good-night 
to  her  mother,  Mrs.  Carroll  asked  : 

**^  Has  Harry  Ray  burn  come  for  you  ?'' 

"  No ;  father  says  that  Jacob  may  go  with  me,  it  is 
such  a  short  distance,  and  I  shall  not  want  for  an  escort 
coming  back." 

"  That  you  may  be  sure  of,''  said  Mrs.  Carroll,  look- 
ing; fondly  and  proudly  at  the  fair  face  of  her  child ; 
"■  but  I  wonder  that  Harry  did  not  come  to  walk  over 
with  you." 

"  lie  did,  but  I  was  not  ready  to  j]jo." 

"  But  couldn't  he  have  waited  ?  You  would  not  have 
kept  him  long,  and  he  generally  seem*  to  mind  no 
trouble  if  ho  can  only  be  with  you." 

"  I  would  not  let  him  wait.  Jacob  will  do  just  as 
welL  Good-night,  mother."  And  Hesper  tripped  away 
in  the  moonlight  in  charge  of  her  humble  esquire. 
The  pathway  wound  across  the  field  and  into  a  belt 
of  woodland,  and  it  was  after  entering  the  shadowy 
woo<ls  that,  hearing  voices,  Hesper  looked  up  to  see 
Harry  Ray  bum.  Coming  forward,  he  said  as  he  joined 
her : 

"  I  happened  to  be  coming  along  the  path,  and  if  you 
have  no  objections  Jacob  may  go  back  and  I  will  escort 
you  the  rest  of  the  way." 

"Did  you  tell  your  mother  why  I  could  not  come 
sooner  ?"  asked  Ilesper  with  quiet  malice,  determined 
to  find  out  whether  he  had  been  home,  or  had,  as  she 
shrewdly  sqspected,  been  waiting  to  accompany  her. 

'*  Yes — that  is,  no;  not  yet,"  replied  Harry,  startled 
by  the  unexpected  question. 


Hesper  gave  an  audible  sniff*— how  girls  luxuriate  in 
that  method  of  expressing  disdain  I — and  they  walked  on 
in  silence  for  a  few  moments.  They  had  reached  a  dense 
part  of  the  woods,  and  the  moon  was  obscured  by  a 
cloud. 

"  It  is  very  dark ;  won't  you  take  my  arm  ?"  said 
Harry  gently. 

''  No,  thank  you ;  I  can  see  well  enough  I" 

"  But  you  might  fall.  I  know  the  path  so  well — do 
lean  on  my  arm." 

''It  would  not  be  convenient,"  Hesper  said  coolly; 
"you  are  too  dreadfully  tall." 

"  Why,  you  never  thought  so  before  !" 

"  I  never  said  so,  perhaps,"  she  answered  dryly. 

"Hesper,  what  is  the  matter?"  asked  Harry,  now 
thoroughly  conscious  of  her  intention  of  wounding  him. 
"  What  makes  you  so  cold  and  so  changed  ?" 

"If  I  am  not  pleasant  it  is  a  pity  you  insisted  on 
walking  with  me,"  she  replied  with  quiet  indifference. 
"  You  had  better  have  let  Jacob  come  with  me." 

"I  wish  I  had,"  he  exclaimed  passionately;  "and  I 
beg  your  pardon  for  forcing  myself  upon  you.  I  was 
stupid  enough  not  to  know  that  it  would  be  disagreea- 
ble to  you,  but  I  shall  not  annoy  you  any  more  than  I 
can  help." 

They  soon  reached  the  house,  and  throwing  open  the 
door  of  a  large,  well-lighted  room,  in  which  Mrs.  Ray- 
bum  sat,  surrounded  with  eatables  of  every  description, 
Harry  said,  "Mother,  here  is  Hesper." 

Mrs.  Rayburn  limped  forward,  and,  heartily  kissing 
the  cheeks  whose  roses  the  frosty  air  had  deepened,  said : 

"  I  am  mighty  glad  you  have  come,  my  dear.  I  have 
had  the  rheumatism  all  the  week,  and  it  has  thrown  me 
a  little  behind-hand  with  my  work,  and  I  wanted  you 
to  help  me  fiyi  the  table.  I  can't  move  about  quick  like 
I  used  to  do,  and  the  girl  don't  know  about  such  things, 
besides  being  busy.  I  told  Richard  Rayburn  that  it 's 
the  first  time  since  I  married  him — going  on  twenty-five 
years  ago — that  I  was  ever  behind-hand  at  husking 
time;  and  I  never  wanted  help  before,  either  I  But  I 
suppose  a  body  can't  always  keep  strong  and  spry  as 
they  were  when  they  were  young.  I  looked  for  you  by 
dusk,  dear  ;  what  kept  you  so  late  ?" 

"  The  cows  did  not  come  in  from  the  pasture  until 
after  sunset,  and  the  milking  was  later  than  usual." 

"  And  Harry  waited  for  you,  of  course  I"  said  the 
good  dame  mischievously. 

"  Yes,  I  waited  for  her,"  replied  Harry  doggedly,  the 
color  waving  over  his  swarthy  cheek  as  he  saw  the  little 
red  mouth  set  and  the  head  give  just  a  perceptible  toss, 
as  though  that  waitbig  had  done  him  but  small  good  I 

"  Here,  my  dear,*  said  Mrs.  Rayburn,  who  was  bliss- 
fully ignorant  of  this  by -play,  leading  the  way  into  an 
adjoining  room  where  a  long  table  covered  with  snowy, 
home-made  linen  stood  on  the  fioor,  "  this  is  the  table, 
and  Harr}^will  help  you  bring  the  things  to  put  on  it.  I 
must  go  now  and  look  after  the  girl ;  she  does  not  know 
anything,  and  is  little  better  than  no  help."  And  Mrs. 
Rayburn  limped  away  to  "look  after  the  girl "  in  part, 
and,  as  she  thought  to  herself,  "  to  be  out  of  the  way  of 
the  young  folks'  courting;"  for  having  no  daughter  of 
her  own,  and  being  very  fond  of  Hesper,  she  hoped  some 
day  to  see  her  Harry's  wife. 

Ilesper  having  laid  aside  her  shawl  and  hat  and  tied 
on  the  daintiest  ruffled  white  apron,  was  soon  engaged 
in  transferring  the  api>etizin<j  viands  into  the  room 
where  the  supper  was  to  be  laid. 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?"  Harry  asked  a  little  stiffly 
when  they  were  alone. 

"  Bring  in  the  heaviest  dishes,  please,  and  just  put 
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them  anywhere  on  the  table ;  I  can  arrange  them  after- 
ward." And  Hesper  tripped  away  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  where  she  was  busy  amidst  pies,  etc. 

Of  course,  there  was  no  talking  done,  but  Ilesper 
would  now  and  then  sing  softly  to  herself  tiny  snatches 
of  songs,  as  though  utterly  obUvious  of  Harry's  presence. 
When  he  had  brought  in  the  dishes  and  arranged  them 
in  a  row  on  the  table,  and  could  see  nothing  else  to  do, 
he  went  to  where  Hesper  was  arranging  sundry  deli- 
cious, green  apple  tarts  and  golden  pumpkin  pies,  and 
asked  in  a  tone  half-piqued,  half-pleading : 

*'  Can  I  do  anything  else  for  you  V 

"Nothing  at  all,  thank  you,"  replied  Hesper,  so  in- 
tent upon  the  exact  relation  that  a  pie  shoidd  bear  to  a 
tart  that  she  could  not  even  glance  up ;  and  when  the 
young  nijin  did  not  move,  but  stood  irresolute  for  a  mo- 
ment, supposing,  of  course,  that  he  had  not  heard  her, 
she  repeated :  ^^  There  is  nothing  you  can  do  now.  You 
can  go  if  you  wish.  If  I  need  your  assistance  any  fur- 
ther 1  can  call  you." 

"  But  suppose  I  wish  to  stay,"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  sup- 
pressed feeling,  "and  ask  you  to  tell  me  what  I  have 
done  that  you  should  treat  me  as  you  are  doing  ?" 

"  Harry  I  Where  is  Harry  ?"  called  'Squire  Raybum's 
voice,  as  he  came  hurrying  toward  the  room  in  a  state 
of  mild  excitement. 

"Here  I  am,  father,"  Harry  replied,  a  trifle  impa- 
tiently, and  the  next  moment  the  door  was  thrown  open 
and  the  'Squire's  bluflT,  good-natured  face  appeared. 

"Oh,  here  you  are.  The  boys  are  coming,  my  son. 
You  had  better  go  out  to  meet  them,  hadn't  you  ?  Why, 
how  d'ye  do,  Hesper  ?  You  look  as  bright  as  a  bunch  of 
holly-berries  I"  And  with  the  usual  relish  that  elderly 
specimens  of  the  genus  honio  develop  for  such  diversion, 
the  'Squire  imprinted  a  hearty  kiss  upon  the  fresh,  red 
lips  of  the  bright  face  smilingly  upturned  to  his.  "  Busy 
as  a  bee,  are  you  ?"  he  continued,  looking  around  upon 
the  confusion  that  Hesper's  ilefl  hands  had  already  be- 
gun to  reduce  to  tasteful  order.  "  You  will  make  a 
jolly  wife  for  some  lucky  fellow  by-and-by.  It  almost 
makes  an  old  man  like  me  wish  he  was  young  again  ; 
but  I  am  a  better-looking  man  now  than  the  most  of 
them — eh,  Ilesper  ?" 

"  A  great  deal  better-looking  than  any  of  them,"  said 
Hesper  quietly ;  and  a  moment  afterward  she  glanced 
down  the  room  as  a  pair  of  very  emphatic  boot-heels 
went  ringing  across  the  floor  and  out  into  the  piazza, 
and  Master  Harry  strode  off*  in  full  receipt  of  as  genuine 
a  heartache  as  would  have  amply  satisfied  Hesper's  most 
vicious  desire. 

The  great  heap  of  corn  had  been  husked,  the  bounti- 
ful supper  dispatched,  and  the  long  room  was  cleared 
and  ready  for  the  dancers.  Then  came  the  tuning  of 
violins — that  sound  which  instantly  "  puts  mettle  in  the 
heels  "  of  the  dancers.  The  bows  were  rj)vsined  from 
heel  to  toe,  drawn  with  a  ringing  flourish  across  the  in- 
struments, and  then  they  glided  off*  into  an  old-fashioned 
reel.  A  set  was  formed,  and  in  a  twinkling  the  mea- 
sured tread  of  dancing  feet  kept  timq  to  the  inspiriting 
strains. 

The  dancing  continued  for  hours,  and  Ilesper  Carroll, 
the  belle  of  the  evening,  had  been  on  the  floor  re- 
peatedly. She  was  besieged  with  partners,  and  even 
the  old  'Squire  insisted  on  "treading  at  least  one  mea- 
sure "  with  her.  "  I  like  to  cut  the  young  fellows  out," 
lie  said,  with  a  merry  twinkle  of  his  eye.  "It  aston- 
ishes them  so,  and  then  I  always  had  a  taste  for  pretty 
girls  ever  since  I  fell  in  love  with  my  buxom  wife.  One 
set  will  not  weary  you,  will  tease   the   boys — Master 


Harry  most  especially,  to  Judge  by  his  looks — and  is  just 
about  as  much  as  m}'  two  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  and 
sixty-five  years  can  stand  I" 

Harry,  who  had  danced  repeatedly  with  Fanny  Law- 
son  and  paid  her  a  great  deal  of  attention,  hatl  not  been 
neat  Hesper.  Joe  Wentworth,  on  the  contrary,  was 
devoting  himself  to  her,  and  she,  it  must  be  confessed, 
had  received  his  devotion  and  treated  him  with  be- 
witching sweetness.  When,  therefore,  the  gathering 
broke  up,  just  as  the  gray  east  was  tinted  with  the  rose 
flush  of  early  dawn,  and  she  walked  away  across  the 
the  fields  leaning  on  Joe's  arm,  he  found  himself  plead- 
ing his  cause  with  a  hope  born  of  the  impassioned  love 
which  had  met  with  such  unexpected  encouragement. 

In  the  early  morning,  when  its  chill  has  cooled  the 
fevered  pulse,  and  one  is  looking  at  things  by  the  gray, 
cold  light,  and  is  weary  withal,  things  tliat  were  worth 
the  accepting  a  few  hours  before  grow  worthless  and 
are  but  added  weariness  1  A  keen  remorse  smote  Hes- 
jH'r,  for  she  was  conscious  how  much  she  had  hurt 
Joe  in  trying  to  pique  Harry,  and  she  repented  the  sel- 
fish disregard  of  his  feelings.  But  to  further  encourage 
hipa  by  even  the  slightest  hope  would  be  but  to  wound 
him  the  deeper.  When,  therefore,  his  appeal  ended, 
and  he  awaited  her  answer,  it  came  in  a  passion  of 
tears. 

"Oh,  Joe,  forgive  me;  I  was  cruel  and  selfish  to  trifle 
with  you  as  I  have  done,  because  I  knew  that  I  did  not 
love  you  and  never  could." 

I  doubt  if  Harrj^'s  voice  would  have  sounded  sweeter 
or  more  manly  than  Joe's  did  when  he  answered  gently  : 

"  Don't  cry,  Ilesper ;  it  hurts  me.  Never  mind  about 
me  ;  if  there  was  anything  to  forgive,  I  could  not  help 
forgiving  you,  because  I  love  you.  Now,  good-by,  and 
don't  grieve  over  me  any  more,  sweetheart ;  I  am  not 
worth  those  tears."  And,  lifting  her  hand  to  his  lips,  he 
turned  and  was  gone. 

The  weeks  that  followed  were  drear\'  ones  to  Hesper, 
though  no  one  knew  tliat  aught  had  come  to  cloud  the 
sunshine  of  her  days. 

Joe  Wentworth  was  very  gentle  and  considerate  of 
her  whenever  they  met,  but  that  made  her  all  the  more 
regret  the  ungenerous  way  she  had  treated  him.  Harry 
she  seldom  saw,  and  their  intercourse  was  very  cold  and 
indifierent.  She  still  imagined  herself  very  indignant 
at  his  apparent  trifling,  and  he  seemed  to  avoid  her  as 
much  as  possible. 

It  was  only  after  Will  RaybuiTi  returned  from  the 
West,  about  a  month  later,  that  it  became  known 
^that  he  and  Fanny  Law  son  were  engaged,  and  that 
Harry  had  only  been  taking  care  of  her  in  Will's  ab- 
sence. Hearing  this  Hesper  begun  to  reproach  herself 
for  having  judged  too  hastily,  and  been  so  quick  to 
resent  Harry's  supposed  indifference.  "But,"  she 
thought,  "  it  was  in  part  his  fault;  had  he  only  told  her 
at  first,  she  would  have  understood  and  would  not  have 
minded  it  in  the  least.  Now  everything  seemed  so 
changed.  No  doubt  that  he  despised  her.  He  could 
not  know  why  she  had  changed  so  to  him,  and  very 
probably  thought  she  had  l)een  trifling  with  him.  He 
had  been  so  cold  to  her  since  the  night  of  the  husk- 
ing, and  she  could  see  that  he  tried  to  avoid  her  when- 
ever he  could.  Of  course  she  could  do  nothing  but  feel 
miserable.  She  could  not  show  him  that  she  was  not 
indiff'erent  to  him  because  he  might  have  ceased  to  care 
whether  she  was  or  not,  and  she  would  rather  die  than 
have  him  know  that  all  the  world  seemed  weariness 
without  him." 

Several  months  passed  thus,  and  at  length  came  Will 
Ray  burn's  wedding  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  merry-makings 
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were  over  he  was  to  take  his  young  wife  and  emigrate  to 
the  West,  which  held  out  glowing  inducements  to  new 
settlers,  and  where  Will's  imagination  pictured  the 
speedy  realization  of  dreams  which  had  lured  him  to 
broader  fields  than  the  old  homestead  oflfered.  Unex- 
pectedly to  everj'  one,  at  the  last,  Harry  announced  his 
determination  to  go  also.  Though  bitterly  opposed  to 
it,  his  parents  said  nothing  to  dissuade  him.  He  had 
been  so  uiflike  himself— so  strangely  restless — that  they 
thought  an  absolute  change  might  benefit  him;  at  all 
events,  they  would  not  oppose  what  seemed  to  be  so 
earnest  a  desire. 


'TwAS  the  night  before  they  were  to  leave,  and  Harry, 
having  made  his  hurried  preparations  and  walked  rest- 
lessly up  and  down  the  long  piazza,  at  length  strode  off 
across  the  fields  and  down  the  well-known  path  that  he 
had  not  trod  now  for  four  months. 

''Good-evening,  Hesper,''  he  said,  as  he  came  up  the 
steps  of  the  porch  where  Hesper  sat  alone  in  the  moon- 
Ught. 

**  Good-evening,  Harry,"  she  answered,  rising  and 
offering  him  her  hand. 

He  grasped  it,  looking  at  her  earnestly  for  a  moment, 
then  released  it,  saying  with  repressed  emotion : 

'*  I  have  come  Against  my  will  to  tell  you  good-by.  I 
am  going  away  to-morrow,  and  I  am  such  a  weak  fool 
that  I  could  not  go  without  one  more  sight  of  your 
face  I" 

"You  are  going  away?"  Hesper  said,  growing  pale 
in  the  moonlight.     "  How  long  shall  you  be  gone  ?" 

•■'  Forever,  possibly  ;  certainly  for  j^ears  !" 

"  Why  do  you  go.?"  she  asked  in  a  low,  unsteady 
voice. 

"Why?''  he  asked  with  a  short  laugh.  "Why 
shouldn't  I  go  ;  what  is  there  here  to  stay  for  ?" 

"  Your  father  and  mother,  at  least,"  she  answered 
gently  ;  "  it  must  distress  them  bitterly  to  give  you  up  ; 
they  will  be  so  lonely  !" 

"  I  suppose  they  will,"  he  said,  breathing  quick,  "  but 
I  also  am  lonely  and  miserable.  Why  do  I  go  ?  You  to 
ask  me  that  when  you  know  so  well  that  it  is  you  who  are 
driving  me  away.  Do  you  suppose  that,  loving  you  as  I 
do,  I  can  be  content  to  go  on  in  this  way  any  longer?  To 
live  so  near  you  and  yet  be  so  far  away — to  be  worse 
than  nothing  to  you  ;  I  am  not  the  same  man  that  I  was 
four  months  ago.  Why,  the  very  world  looks  different. 
I  will  go  where  I  can  forget  you,  for  that  at  best  is  as 
near  happiness  as  I  can  ever  hope  to  reach.  But  forgive 
me  for  intruding  thus  upon  you  ;  I  longed  to  see  you 
again,  and  only  meant  to  say  good-by,  but  the  sight  of 
you  completely  unmans  me,  and  I  have  said  what  I  had 
no  right  to  say  to  you.  I  did  not  mean  to  be  unkind. 
Grood-by,  little  Hesper."  He  held  both  of  her  hands 
close  in  his,  looking  at  the  sweet,  downcast  face  with 
veaming,  .love-lit  eyes.  For  one  brief  moment  the  face 
was  lifted  to  meet  his  glance ;  then,  with  a  little  cry, 
"Oh,  Harry,  do  not  leave  me  I"  Hesper  was  gathered 


close  to  the  broad  breast  that  was  heaving  with  strong 
emotion. 

'*  And  did  you  love  me  all  this  while  ?"  he  whispered 
a  moment  later,  as  he  bent  low  over  the  nut-brown  head 
and  listened  for  the  answer. 

"  Yes ;  and,  oh,  I  have  been  so  unhappy  1" 
"  Then,  my  darling,  why  did  you  treat  me  so  coldly  ?" 
"  Because  I  was  jealous.     I  thought  you  did  not  care 
for  me  as  you  used  to  do  I" 

Harry  Rayburn  laughed  a  low,  sweet  laugh,  and  lift- 
ing the  flushed  face  gently  and  kissing  the  trembling 
lips,  asked,  smiling,  "  Jealous  of  whom,  Hester  ?" 
•'  Of  Fanny  Lawson.  I  thought  you  loved  her  best  I" 
"  Oh  I  silly  little  girl.  Not  to  know  that  1  could  not 
love  any  one  else  in  the  whole  world  as  I  love  you.  I  was 
only  taking  care  of  Fanny  while  Will  was  away,  and  this 
has  been  the  cause  of  my  long  heartache,  has  it  ?" 
"  But  Harry,  you  took  her  to  the  fair  first !" 
"  So  1  did,  sweetheart,  but  I  started  early,  so  that  I 
could  return  in  time  to  take  you,  meaning  to  tell  you  that 
morning  that  Will  had  put  her  in  my  care,  though  I  never 
for  one  moment  thought  it  possible  that  you  could  misun- 
derstand my  attentions  to  her.  When  I  returned  for  you 
I  met  you  with  Joe  Wentworth,  and  from  that  day  you 
have  been  so  changed  that  I  have  been  miserable.  I 
could  not  imagine  at  first  what  could  be  the  cause  of  it, 
but  afterwards  I  thought  that  you  did  not  care  for  me, 
and  so  meant  to  show  me  your  indifference.  The  night 
of  our  husking  you  were  so  cold,  so  unlike  what  you 
had  been  before,  that  I  made  up  my  mind  it  would  be 
useless  to  say  anything  to  you.  I  thought  then  that  you 
loved  Wentworth,  and  I  was  a  wretched  man.  When 
Will  said  he  was  going  West  I  determined  to  go  too.  I 
could  not  have  stayed  here  believing  that  you  cared  for 
another  man ;  but  now  I  am  the  happiest  man  alive ! 
Will  can  go  West  if  he  wishes ;  I  cannot  imagine  any- 
thing that  would  induce  me  to  go  now.  But  Hesper, 
sweetheart,  one  thing  more  " — Harry  smiled  mischiev- 
ously— "and  then  I  think  the  clouds  will  all  have  been 
swept  away ;  am  I  '  so  dreadfully  tall '  now,  and  is  father 
'  a  great  deal  liandsomer '  than  I  am  ?" 

"  Oh  !  Harry,  why  do  you  recall  those  spiteful  speeches 
that  I  liave  been  so  sorry  for,  and  that  were  not  true ; 
for  there  is  no  one  in  all  the  world  half  so  liandsome  or 
so  good  as  you  are.  Forget  all  of  that  dreadful  time, 
and  I  promise  that  I  will  never  give  you  another  heart- 
ache, and  forgive  an  unkindness  that  has  cost  me  as 
much  sorrow  as  it  has  done  you." 

The  moon  peeped  down  curiously  into  the  porch — the 
moon  has  not  a  particle  of  manners,  and  is  just  as  curi- 
ous about  lovers  to-day  as  she  was  about  their  ancestors 
hundreds  of  years  ago  I — doubtless  she  was  grieved  that 
she  had  not  sped  westward  sooner,  for  looking  in 
through  the  climbing  roses  and  honeysuckle  vines  that 
wreathed  the  porch  she  only  saw  a  man's  arm  around 
the  slender  figure  of  the  woman  whose  sweet  face  lay 
hidden  on  his  breast,  while  his  bearded  cheek  rested 
lovingly  against  her  soft  chestnut  hair. 


WITS  AN'D  BEAUTIES  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 


In  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1702,  when  Aiiiie  ascended 
the  thT4»ie,  the  pleasure-seeking,  go^«ip-loving  sfKiety  of 
London  was  in  full  )iun<uit  after  every  kiud  of  novelty 
and  excitement.  The  gaming  tables  at  White'M,  the 
chocolate  and  coffee-houses,  the  lotteries  and  clubs  were 
crowded.  Duncan  Campbell,  the  deaf  and  dumb  for- 
tune teller,  held  levees  at  which  people  of  the  highest 
rank  assisted.  Wits  were  discussing  Addison  and  laugh- 
ing over  Swift's  eaustie  satires,  Congreve  and  Wycherly 
flilcd  the  theatres,  and  there  was  a  rumor  afloat  of  a 
pennanent  Italian  opera. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  we  enter  into  the  presence 
of  women  whose  ghosts  ant  still  understood  to  hold  the 
brevet  rank  of  Queens  of  Beauty  and  Wit,  The  court 
of  Geoi^  tlie  First  was  completely  under  the  influence 
of  women.  Bollngl^roke  secured  his  return  from  exile 
through  the  Duchess  of  Kendal.  Carteret  relied  upon 
the  Counter's  of  Platen,  Chesterfield  intrigued  against 
Newcas-tle  with  the  Duchess  of  Yarmouth,  and  even 
Pitt  secured  his  jxwition  in  the  Cabinet  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  same  lady. 

One  of  the  most  erratic  of  its  early  8tars  of  ikshion 
was  Miss  Chndleigh,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Kingston. 
Her  fhther.  Colonel  Chudleigh,  died  while  slie  was  an 
infant,  anil  her  mother  was  very  slenderly  dowered. 
But  the  Earl  of  Bath  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  beau- 
tiful girl,  and  obtained  her  the  position  of  a  maid  of 
honor,  a  position  she  held,  through  good  and  evil  re- 
port, until  she  became  Duchess  of  Kingston ;  for  she 
bewitched,  in  spite  oi'  their  better  judgment,  every 
one  who  came  within  her  influence. 


While  very  young  a  promise  of  marriage  passed  be- 
tween! her  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  but  during  his 
absence  on  the  continent  her  aunt  induced  her  to  marry 
the  Hon.  Augustus  Hervey,  grandson  of  the  Earl  of 
Bristol.  The  marriage  was,  of  course,  kept  a  secret, 
and  she  tried — not  always  succe.ssfbtly — to  laugh  and 
brave  off  the  rumors  which  were  whiopered  about  her. 
"Do  you  know,  my  lord,"  she  said  to  Chesterfield, 
"the  world  insists  1  liave  twin  sons?"  "Does  it?"  re- 
plied the  witty  nobleman.  "I  makea  point  of  believing 
only  half  of  what  the  world  says."  .She  had  married 
Mr,  Hervey  out  of  pique,  believing  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton false  to  her,  and  she  soon  bitterly  repented  the  step. 
Then  she  tore  the  entry  of  hermarriage  from  the  church 
register,  though  afterwards — when  her  husband  was 
likely  to  become  Earl  of  Bristol— she  replaced  it.  Her 
dress  and  manners  soon  began  to  exhibit  an  indelicacy 
so  reckless  that  Chesterfield  wondered  what  arts  she 
used  to  obtain  toleration.  Horace  Walpole,  describing 
her  at  a  masquerade,  says ;  "  Miss  Chudleigh  was 
'  Iphigenia, '  but  so  naked  you  would  have  taken  her  for 
'Andromeda';"  and  referringto  the  same  occasion,  Mrs. 
Montagu  writes:  "Misa  Chudleigh's  dress,  or  rather 
undress,  was  remarkable.  The  maids  of  honor  (not  of 
maids  the  strictest  at  tliat  time)  were  so  olTended  they 
would  not  speak  to  her  ;"  and  it  was  doubtless  on  this 
occasion  that  her  too  indulgent  mislresa  gave  her  cut- 
ting and  dignified  reproof  by  throwing  her  own  veil  over 
her. 

Harassed  by  her  unliappy  poHition  and  the  importuni- 
ties of  numerous  lovers,  she  went  abroad,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  almoHt  royal  pomp  by  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  the  Electress  of  Saxony.  Yet  her 
favor  at  the  English  Court  was  undiminished  on 
her  return,  and  the  wisest  statesmen  marveled  at 
the  arts  and  fitscinations  which  could-  command 
her  such  a  reception  in  Dresden  and  make  her  life 
connived  at  in  London.  Her  husband  was  now 
Earl  of  Bristol,  but  she  had  infatuated  the  Duke 
of  Kingston,  and  he,  being  anxious  to  marry  her, 
applied  to  Bristol  to  aid  their  views.  The  despised 
husband  seems  to  have  readily  consented,  and 
when  she  applied  to  the  ecclesiastical  court  in  a 
suit  of  Jactitation  of  marriage,  the  Earl  of  Bris- 
tol—as it  had  been  agreed  he  should  do— felled  in 
substantiating  his  claim,  and  his  wife  was  declared 
"a  spinster  free  to  marry,"  Immediately  after- 
wards she  became  Duchess  of  Kingston,  the  wed- 
ding being  one  of  great  pomp  and  the  king  and 
queen  wearing  tlieir  favors  on  the  occasion. 

Five  years  afterwards  the  Duke  died,  bequeath- 
ing to  her  every  rood  of  his  immense  unentailed 
estates  and  every  guinea  of  his  personal  property. 
The  heirs  at  once  sought  for  proofs  of  her  first 
marriage,  and,  in  consequence,  she  was  summoned 
to  appear  in  Westminster  Hall  on  a  cliarge  of 
bigamy.  The  scene  is  thus  descril>ed  by  Mrs. 
Hannah  More,  who  was  visiting  Garrick  at  the 
time  ;  '*  Garrick  would  have  me  to  take  his  ticket 
to  go  to  the  trial  of  the  Duchess  of  Kingston,  a 
sight  of  which,  for  beauty  and  nmgnifleence,  ex- 
ceeded anything  which  those  who  were  never 
present  at  a  coronation  or  a  trial  by  peers  can 
have  the  least  notion  of.  Mrs.  Garrick  and  I 
were  in  full  dress  by  seven.     Yon  will  imagine 
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the  bustle  of  live  tlioiisand  people  getting  into  one  hall  1 
Yet  in  all  this  hurry  wc  walked  in  tranquilly.  When 
they  were  all  sealed  and  the  King-at-arms  had  coin- 
tnanded  Gilcnce  on  pain  of  imprisonment — which,  how- 
ever, was  verj-  ill-observed— the  Gentleman  of  the  Black 
Rod  was  commanded  to  bring  in  his  prisoner.  Elizabeth, 
calling  herself  Duchess-Dowager  of  Kingston,  walked  in 
led  by  Black  Kod  and  Mr.  La  Roche,  courtcsylng  pro- 
foundly to  her  judges.  The  peers  made  her  a  slight  bow. 
The  prisoner  was  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  a  black 
hood  on  her  head,  her  hair  modestly  dressed  and  pow- 
dered, a  black  silk  sacque  with  crape  trimmings,  black 
gauze,  deep  ruffles  and  black  gloves.  The  counselxpoke 
about  an  hour  and  a  quarter  each.  Dunning's  manner 
is  insufferably  bad,  coughing  and  spitting  at  every  thi-ee 
words,  but  his  sense  and  expres.sion  were  pointed  to  the 
last  degree.  He  made  her  grace  shed  bitter  tears.  The 
fhir  victim  Itad  four  virgins  in  white  behind  the  bar. 
.  .  .  The  Duchesahaabutsmallremainsof  tliatbeauty 
of  which  kings  and  princes  were  once  so  enamored. 
...  1  fot^ot  to  tell  you  the  Dmrhess  was  taken  ill, 
but  performed  it  badly."  As  to  her  acting,  Mrs.  More 
did  not  certainly  judge  feirly,  for  Garrick  said  that  at 
her  trial  "  she  so  much  oulacted  him  that  it  was  time 
for  him  to  leave  the  stage." 

In  a  subsequent  letter  Mrs.  More  says:  "I  have  the 
great  satisfaction  of  telling  you  that  Elizabeth,  calling 
herself  Duchess  of  Kingston,  was  this  very  afternoon 
undignified  and  un'Duekeaaed,  and  very  narrowly  escaped 
being  burned  in  the  hand.  If  you  have  been  half  so  much 
against  this  unprincipled,  artf\il,  licentious  woman  as  I 
have,  you  will  be  rejoiced  at  it,  as  I  am.  Lord  Camden 
break^sted  with  us.  He  is  very  angry  that  she  was  not 
burned  in  the  hand.  He  says,  as  he  was  once  a  pro- 
fessed lover  of  hers,  he  thought  it  would  have  looked 
ill-natured  and  ungallant  for  him  to  propose  it,  but  tliat 
lie  should  have  acceded  to  it  most  heartily,  though  he 
believes  he  should  have  recommended  acold  iron."  The 
description  is  doubtless  a  truthful  one,  but  has  a  very 
unwomanly  spice  of  ill-nature  in  it.  Her  persecutors 
aLM)  entirely  foiled  in  their  chief  object — the  restitution 
of  the  property — for  the  Duke  had  so  worded  the  bequest 
that  it  was  hers  under  any  title,  she  being  called  in  it 
"  ray  dearest  wife,  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Kingston,  alias 
Elizabeth  Chudleigh,  alia»  Elizabeth  Hervey."  "Did 
you  ever,"  asks  Horace  Walpole.  "  hear  of  a  Duchess 
inscribed  in  a  will  as  a  harlot  is  indicted  at  the  Old 
Bniley  ?" 

Her  last  exploit  was  a  vi^t  to  the  court  of  Russia, 
whither  she  went  en pri-ncaise,  sending  magniBcent  gifts 
before  her.  The  Empress  appointed  a  palace  for  her 
residence,  and  received  her  in  a  royal  manner.  During 
her  residence  there,  she  purchased  an  estate  near  St. 
Petersburg  worth  £12,000.  Then  she  returned  to 
France,  where  also  she  had  great  possessions,  but  i-e- 
ceiving  some  news  that  displeased  her,  she  fell  into  a 
violent  passion  and  broke  a  blood-vessel.  Against  all 
orders  she  persisted  in  rising.  "  My  heart  feels  oddly ; 
I  will  have  a  glass  of  Madeira."  It  was  brought  her; 
she  drank  it,  and  pronounced  herself  "charmingly  in- 
deed"— but  in  a  few  minutes  she  was  dead. 

The  world  knew  all  her  fhults;  her  excellences  were 
not  BO  well  known.  Yet  she  was  splendidly  generous 
in  nature,  and  unostentatiously  charitable.  She  remem- 
bered favors  gratefully,  and  was  capable  not  only  of  for- 
giving but  of  assisting  a  fallen  foe.  She  was  a  woman  of 
great  courage,  never  traveled  without  pistols,  and  never 
feared  to  use  them,  if  necessary.  Her  whole  life  and  cha- 
racter indeed  was  a  romance,  and  if  fully  written  would 
doubtless  be  condemned  as  too  improbable  a  fiction. 


"  Kitty,  beautiful  and  youog." 
I>ucliess  of  Quccusberfy,  and  not  seldom  called  "the 
mad  Duchess."  Eccentricity  was  her  delight,  and  Lady 
Boiingbroke  gave  her  the  title  of  "La  Singularity,"  a 
name  which  greatly  pjeased  her.  She  was,  however,  a 
gooil  wife  and  a  good  woman  and  a  most  sincere  friend. 
To  the  poet  Gay  she  was  as  consfant  a  patron  as  her 
hu^<band ;  and  was,  indeed,  forbidden  court  because  of 
her  exertions  in  his  behalf  after  the  prohibition  of 
"  The  Beggars'  Opera." 

Prior's  description  of  her  Is  not  only  very  character- 
istic, but  was  also  at  one  time  very  popular.     In  it  he 
tells  us  how  "  Kitty,  beautiful  and  young,"  pleaded  for 
permission  to  go  into  the  world  and  try  her  fortune, 
and  how,  having  prevailed,  "  Kitty,  at  heart's  desire, 
"  Obtained  the  tliarlot  for  a  day 
And  Bet  the  world  on  Are." 
Half  a  century  after  Prior  wrote,  Horace  Walpole 
said:  " The  Duchess  of  Queensberry  is  still  figuring  in 
the  world,  not  only  by  giving  tVequent  balls,  but  really 
by  her  beauty.  Reflect  that  she  was  a  goddess  in  Prior's 
days.     I  could  not  help  adding  these  lines  to  his  de- 
scription of  '  Kitty,  beautiful  and  young' : 
"  '  To  many  a  Kitly,  Love  bla  ear 
WHl  for  a  day  engage  ; 
But  Prfor'B  Kitty,  ever  fair, 
Obtained  It  for  an  age.'  " 
Walpole's  impromptu  brought  a  reply  in  the  OenlU- 
man^n  Magazine,  in  which  Kitty  is  made  to  account  for 
Walpole's  admiration  thus : 

"  '  GufBB  why,'  Bhe  cried,  '  hiB  praise  I  share 
With  Roman  and  with  Qreck  t 
Such  eonnolBBeurB  admire  the  rare 
And  pri)»  the  true  antique.'  " 
Walpole  has  spoken  of  being  at  her  balls ;  at  one  of 
tliem  she  gave  him  a  characteristic  regiroof  for  having 
retired  with  Lord  Lorn  and  George  Selwyn  to  a  snug 
little  room  for  a  comfortable,  selfish  chat.     She  sent  a 
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fVom  the  suddeo  death  of  their  husbands."  lii 
the  famous  poli^.ical  crisis,  when  onu  aide  was  for 
Mr.  Pelhain  and  uthertt  for  Lord  Cartt^ret,  aud 
none  for  Lord  Bute,  Lady  Townahend  added  to 
the  niortilicatiou  of  the  latter  the  crowning  eting 
of  scorn  by  the  galling  reply  which  she  made  to 
his  complaint  of  "having  a  paiu  in  his  ntde :" 
'"  Oh,  tliat  can't  be ;  you  have  no  side  I"  It  was 
Greek  against  Greek  when  she  encountered  Horace 
Walpole.  He  says  of  her  at  one  time,  when  the 
town  wa^  very  empty  :  "  So  my  I-ady  Townsheiid 
is  obliged  to  lie  off  people  now ;"  and  later,  when 
she  had  been  very  ill:  "Lady  Townsheud  lias 
been  dying,  and  took  prayers,  but  slie  is  recovcrc-d 
now,even  ofber  repentaoce."  And  LadyTown.s- 
hend  summed  Horace  Walpole  up  in  six  stiugiug 
woi'ds — '■'■  Horaee  WaliiuUta  sj/iriU  of  hartehom.'^ 
Another  beauty  of  the  court  of  George  the  Second 
wa-s  Mary  Lepel.  She  had  lived  much  abroad,  aud 
in  France  acquired  that  piquancy  of  manner 
wliich,  grafted  upon  English  propriety,  made  her 
almost  irresistible.  All  the  talents  of  the  day 
were  enlisted  in  her  praise.  Pope  and  Gay  cele- 
brated her,  Walpole  praised  her,  Voltaire  eulo- 
gized her,  and  Lords  Chesterfield  aud  Bath  united 
their  powers  in  a  ballad  in  her  honor,  of  which  one 
verse  will  be  suRicient  for  the  taste  of  our  time : 
"  Bright  VenuB  yet  never  saw  bedded 
So  perfect  a  besu  and  a  belle 
As  wbcD  Hervey,  the  handMimc,  was  wpdded 
To  tbi!  beautiful  Mar;  Lepel." 
For  it  was  Lord  John  Hervey,  the  friend  of  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  that  became  the  husliand 
of  this  celebrated  beauty. 
The  surpassing  loveliness  of  "  those  goddesses, 
servant  at  once  to  take  the  door  off  the  lunges.  The  the  Gunnings,"  has  Iwcome  historical ;  nor  is  there  any 
gentlemen  understood  the  hint,  ivnd  returned  to  the  liall  other  modern  instance  of  mere  physical  beauty  exciting 
and  the  dancers.  Sbe  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  so  extraordinary  a  sensation  as  that  produced  by  these 
fiivorite  with  Walpole,  for  he  records  her  wild  pranks  two  portionless  Irish  gentlewomen.  Their  names  were 
with  that  gusto  which  ill-nature  frequently  gives  to  his  Maria  and  Elizabeth;  and  Maria,  the  eldest,  waa  only  in 
pen.  Thus,  he  describes  a  quarrel  between  her  and  the  her  nineteenth  year  when  they  appeared  at  court. 
Duchess  of  Bichmond,  whose  daughter.  Lady  Caroline,  Under  date  of  June  18th,  1751,  Horace  Walpole  writes 
had  recently  eloped.  "SHe  sent  to  invite  Lady  Emily  to  his  friend.  Sir  Hoi-ace  Mann;  "You,  who  knew 
Lennox  to  a  hall.  Her  mother,  wtio  is  wouderftiUy  -England  in  other  times,  will  find  it  difficult  to  con- 
cautiuus  since  Lady  Caroline's  elopement,  sent  word  ceive  what  indifference  reigns  with  regard  to  miulstcrs 
'shtmddvot  deferntine.'  She  sent  again  and  received  and  their  squabbles.  The  two  Misses  Gunning  are 
the  same  answer.  The  Queunsberry  then  sent  word  twenty  times  more  the  subject  of  conversation.  .  .  . 
that  she  had  made  up  her  company  and  desired  to  be  These  are  two  Irish  girlsof  nofortune,  whoaredcclared 
excused  from  having  Lady  Emily's ;  but  at  the  bottom  to  be  the  handsomest  women  alive.  .  .  .  They  can't 
of  the  cai-d  wrote,  '  3bo  great  a  (rwjrf.'  You  know  how  walk  in  the  Park  or  go  to  Vauxhall  but  such  crowds  fol- 
mad  she  is,  and  how  capable  of  such  a  stroke."  But  in  low  them  that  they  are  generally  driven  away."  Though 
spite  of  Horace  Walpole's  disapproval,  she  retained  not  [Hjrtionless  they  were  of  good  birth,  their  father  being 
only  her  beauty  and  vivacity,  but  also  her  popularity,  John  Gunning,  of  Castle  Coote  ;  their  mother,  Bridget, 
until  she  was  very  old;  and,  with  her  stately  fijjtnrcand  a  daughter  of  the  sixth  Viscount  Mayo.  Maria,  the 
milk-white  locks,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable-look-  cider,  married  Lord  Coventry,  and  the  present  earl  is  the 
ing  women  in  the  tnvin  of  George  the  Third's  young  great-grandson  of  this  beautiful  countess.  Four  months 
queen.  .  after  her  marriage  she  went  to  Paris,  but,  according  to 

Few  women,  in  jwint  of  wit,  rivaled  her,  except  Lady  Walpole's  gossiping  chronicles,  she  scarcely  made  as 
Townshcnd,  who  was  one  of  the  cleverest  and  liand-  much  sensation  there.  Her  genius  was  not  equal  to  her 
Bomest  beauties  of  that  day.  Woe  to  those  who  fell  lieauty,  and  every  day  she  said  some  new  apnipositn, 
under  the  displeasure  or  tongue  of  Dorothy,  Lady  Her  lord,  too,  seems  to  liave  been,  in  his  own  way,  still 
Townshend.  In  Wiiljiole's  letters  her  name  never  ap-  more  silly  and  prejudiced,  lie  spoke  no  more  French 
pears  but  to  herald  some  stinging  shaft  or  bitter  re-  than  was  sufBcient  to  show  his  ill-breeding.  He  was 
partec.  With  head  erect,  flowing  robes  and  fliislung  jealous  and  over-scrupulous.  When  the  Puke  de  Lux- 
eyes,  she  defied  criticism.  Her  eyes,  especially,  had  the  emburg  told  him  he  had  called  Lady  Coventry's  coach, 
basilisk  power  of  "looking  a  fellow-cn^ature  down."  my  lord  replied,  "T'ouji  aver  fort  bien  fait."  When 
She  did  not  live  with  her  husband,  and  we  may  imagine  pressed  to  stay  for  a  grand  fett  at  St.  Cloud,  he  excused 
her  look  as  she  counted  up  the  remedies  for  the  sor-  himself,  "because  it  would  make  him  miss  a  music  ' 
rows  of  women  :  "  Such  a  medicine,  so  many  ;  such  a  meeting  at  Worcester ;"  and  he  compelled  his  lady  to 
doctor,  BO  many;  but'the  greatest  number  find  relief     send  foraftn  back  whichshehadgiventotheMarechale 
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Je  Lowendahl,  because  "he  had  given  it  to  her  before 
their  marriage,  and  her  parting  with  it  would  maice  an 
irreparable  breach."  Shewas  wild,  arch,  esjvta/ie,  butshe 
certainly  %¥anted  tact  and  discernment,  as  the  following 
anecdote  shows:  George  the  Second,  at  the  close  of  hia 
long  life,  was  talking  to  ber  one  day  ou  the  dullness  of  the 
town,  regretting  that,  for  her  sake,  there  had  been  no 
masquerades.  "  Oh  1  as  foraights,"  said  the  thoughtless 
beauty,  "I  am  quite  satisfied  with  them.  There  is  only 
one  which  I  am  eager  to  sec,  and  that  is  a  coronation." 
She  lived  but  a  very  few  years  to  enjoy  the  triumphs - 
of  her  charms,  dying  when  only  twenty-seven,  from  the 
use  of  white  lead  as  a  cosmetic.  Horace  Walpolc  thus 
records  the  event,  October,  1760 ;  "  The  charming 
Countess  is  dead  at  last.  The  quantity  of  paint  slie 
used  is  said  to  have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  the  dis- 
order which  caused  her  death."  And  this  was  the  end 
of  a  loveliness  so  eminent  that  bcr  shoemaker  in  Wor- 
cester got  two  guineas  and  a  half  for  showing  a  shoe  he 
was  making  for  her,  cbai^iig  a  penn}'  a  head.  Maxon 
wrote  an  elegy  on  her  death,  which,  in  spite  of  many 
foults,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  language.  The  follow- 
ing description  of  her  is  from  it: 

"  Whene'er  with  soft  Berenlty  ahe  smiled, 

Or  caujcliC  t!ie  Orient  blueh  of  quick  eurprlM, 
How  ^weellf  muUble,  hnw  brlg-htly  wild. 

The  liquid  lustre  dsrteil  froin  her  eyes  ! 
Each  look,  e«ch  motion,  waked  a  new-bom  grace, 

That  o'er  her  form  a  transient  glory  east ; 
Some  lovelier  wonder  soon  uturpcd  the  plui-e, 

Chased  by  a  charm  etill  lovelier  than  the  lact." 
Elizabeth  Gunning  came  to  London  with  her  cistcr, 
and  was  married  three  weeks  before  her  to  James,  Duke 
of  Hamilton.     This  aflhir  greatly  exercised  that  charm- 
ing gossip,  Walpole,  who  thus  writes  of  it  to  Sir  Horace 


Mann  :  "Tlie  event  that  has  made  most  noise 
since  my  last  is  the  extempore  wedding  of  the 
youngest  of  the  two  Gnnnings,  who  liave 
made  so  vehement  a  noise.  Lord  Coventry, 
a  grave  young  lord,  of  the  remains  of  the 
patriot  breed,  lias  long  dangled  after  the  elder, 
virtuously  with  regard  to  her  honor,  not  very 
honorably  with  regard  to  his  own  credit. 
About  six  weeks  ago  Duke  Hamilton— the 
very  reverse  of  the  Earl— hot,  debauched,  ex- 
travagant, and  equally  damaged  in  fortune 
and  person,  fell  in  love  with  the  youngest  at 
the  masquerade,  and  determined  to  marry  her 
in  the  spring.  About  a  fortnight  since,  at  an 
immense  assembly  at  my  Lord  Chesterfield's, 
made  to  show  the  house,  which  is  really  moat 
magnificent,  Duke  Hamilton  made  violent  love 
at  one  end  of  the  room  while  he  was  playing 
at  pbaraoh  at  the  other  end— tliat  is,  he  saw 
neither  tlie  bank  nor  his  own  cards  which  were 
of  j£300  each.  He  soon  lost  a  thousand.  I 
could  not  conceive,  if  lie  was  so  mneli  engaged 
with  bis  mistress,  why  he  pla3'ed  at  all."  It  is 
hardly  likely  the  selfish  old  bachelor  could  '■on- 
ceive  of  such  a  passion  as  the  Duke'^s — a  pas- 
sion which  led  him  two  nights  afterwards  to 
insist  on  being  married  at  once,  though  he  iiad 
neither  ring  nor  license,  and  could  not  get  the 
clergyman  sent  for  to  perform  the  ceremony 
without  them.  However,  he  found  one  more 
accommodating,  and  the  pair  were  actually 
married  at  Mayfalr  Chapel,  with  the  ring  of  a 
bed-curtain,  at  balf-an-hour  after  midnight. 
COTES.  ,pj^^  interest  and  curiosity  aroused  by  the 

beauty  of  the  sisters  was  increased  by  their 
splendid  alliances,  and  when  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton 
was  presented  at  court,  the  noble  crowd  was  so  great 
that  they  clambered  on  tables  and  chairs  to  look  at  her. 
There  were  mobs  at  the  doors  of  houses  to  see  them  get 
into  their  chairs,  and  when  it  was  known  they  were 
going  to  a  certain  theatre,  it  was  necessary  to  lie  very 
early  there,  in  order  to  get  a  seat ;  and  Horace  Walpole 
says  that  seven  hundred  people  sat  up  all  night  in  and 
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about  an  inn  iu  Yorkshire,  in  order  to  sec  the  Duchess  either  above  or  below  that  raok,  to  diae  with  them  at 

of  Hamilton  get  into  her  post-eliaise  next  morning.  all  ?"     Hardly  six  years  after  her  marriage  the  Duke 

But  the  free,  gaj-  Irisli  girl  must  surely  have  found  tiled,  and  the  following  year  she  married  Colonel  John 

life  very  tedious  in  the  Duke's  Scotch  home  ;  for  Hamil-  Campbell,  afterwards  the  Duke  of  Ai^yle,  thus  uniting 

ton  was  the  quintessence  of  Scotch  pride,  and  in  his  the  two  great    houses    of  Hamilton    and    Campbell. 


castle  he  and  his  duchess  always  walked  before  their  Eighteen  years  afterwards    she  was  made    Baroness 

company,  even  in  to  diuner.     They  sat  together  at  the  Hamilton  in  her  own  right,  and  lady  of  the  bed-cliam- 

uppcr  end  of  the  table,  ate  out  of  the  same  plate  and  ber  to  the  young  Queen  Cliarlotte,  consort  of  George 

drank  to  nobody  beneath  the  rank  of  an  earl.     "  Is  it  the  Tliird.     Thus  the  unportioned  daughter  of  an  Irish 

not  a  wonder,"  asks  Walpole,  "  how  they  get  anybody,  gentleman  became  the  wife  of  two  great  dukes,  and  the 
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mother  of  four ;  for  by  her  first  husband  she  was  the 
mother  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  Dukes  of  Hamilton, 
and  by  her  second  husband,  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
Dukes  of  Argyle.  She  died  on  the  20th  of  December, 
1790,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  her  age. 

A  contemporary  beauty,  and  by  many  considered  far 
more  fair,  because  far  more  intelligent,  was  the  Lady 
Sarah  Lenox,  afterwards  Lady  Sarah  Bunbury,  and  the 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  She  was 
celebrated  not  only  for  her  surpassing  loveliness  but  also 
for  having  been  the  first  love  of  George  the  Third.  "  It 
is  well  known,"  says  Wraxhall,  ''tliat  before  his  mar- 
riage he  distinguished  by  his  partiality  Lady  Sarah 
Lenox,  then  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  in  the 
kingdom,  and  in  her  seventeenth  year.  Edward  the 
Fourth,  or  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  his  situation,  would 
have  married  her  and  placed  her  on  the  throne ;  Charles 
the  Second  would  have  endeavored  to  seduce  her.  But 
the  King  subdued  his  passion  by  the  strength  of  his 
principles  and  his  sense  of  public  duty." 

It  was  probably  rather  weakness  of  will  than 
strength  of  principle  or  public  devotion  which  actu- 


ated King  George  in  this  matter  ;  for  he  certainly  sum- 
moned a  privy  council  to  consider  this  very  subject. 
This  council  gave  their  decided  verdict  against  the 
King  marrying  a  subject,  and  the  King  submitted  to 
the  decision.  What  the  lady's  feelings  were  we  may 
guess ;  the  Duke  of  Richmond  never  forgave  the  slight. 
The  depth  of  the  King's  grief  and  regret  was  sincere 
and  long.  Many  years  afterwards,  when  witnessing  a 
performance  of  Mrs.  Pope,  who  closely  resembled  his 
lost  first  love,  he  was  heard  to  murmur  in  a  tone  of  sor- 
rowful abstraction,  "  She  is  like  Lady  Sarah,  still !" 
Walpole  says,  of  all  the  beauties  at  the  royal  wedding 
''  she  was  by  far  the  chief  angel  I"  and  again,  in  speak- 
ing of  her  performance  of  the  part  of  Jane  Shore  in 
some  private  theatricals  at  Holland  House,  he  says : 
'*  When  Ladv  Sarah  was  in  white,  with  her  hair  about 
her  ears  and  on  the  ground,  no  Magdalen  by  Corregio 
was  ever  half  so  lovely  and  expressing."  She  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty-two,  as  late  on  in  our  century  as  1820, 
the  last  surviving  great-granddaughter  of  Charles  the 

Second. 

Amelia  £.  Barb, 
[to  be  continued.] 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

When  the  Marquise  Desnioines  received  from  Fill- 
more a  letter  announcing  that  the  defendants  in  the 
case  of  Desmoines  vs,  Lancaster  declined  to  defend,  she 
uttered  a  sharp  cry,  and  dropped  the  letter  as  if  it  had 
been  poisonous.  That  strange  sense  of  justice — of  what 
is  fairly  due  to  one  as  a  human  being — which  is  perhaps 
the  last  tiling  to  die  out  of  even  the  least  deserving  of 
God's  creatures,  told  her  heart  that  she  had  been  out- 
raged. All  things  had  slipped  away  from  her.  Despite 
all  her  powers,  and  her  desperate  yearning  to  exercise 
thefli,  she  was  powerless.  There  could  scarcely  be,  for 
her,  a  keener  suffering.  With  some  natures,  the  very 
intensity  of  anguish  is  its  own  partial  antidote ;  the 
fiiculties  are  so  far  stunned  as  to  be  unable,  for  a  time, 
to  gauge  the  poignancy  of  the  disaster.  But  Perdita's 
clear  and  vigorous  intellect  would  not  permit  her  such 
an  escapKj.  She  immediately  saw  her  position  in  all  its 
bearings  and  prospects.  Her  mind  shed  a  pitiless  light 
upon  every  aspect  of  her  defeat  and  humiliation.  Some- 
thing vital  within  her  seemed  to  gasp  and  die. 

After  a  long,  breathless  pause,  she  took  up  the  letter 
again,  and  read  it  to  the  end.  It  contained  a  request 
on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  be  allowed  to  call  on  her  at 
a  certain  hour  that  evening.  It  was  not  difficult  to  see 
what  that  meant.  She  had  made  the  surrender  of  her- 
self to  Fillmore  contingent  upon  his  recovery  of  the 
legacy :  and  he  was  coming  to  claim  the  fulfillment  of 
her  promise.  She  Would  be  called  on  to  play  the  part 
of  a  complaisant  fiancee.  At  this  picture,  Perdita 
laughed;  and  then,  setting  her  teeth  with  rage,  tore 
the  paper  into  fragments.  Such  rage  is  deadly.  Had 
Fillmore  been  present,  his  fiancee  would  have  attempted 
his  life.  And  yet  it  was  not  he  that  could  enrage  her : 
nothing  that  he  could  have  done  could  have  affected  one 
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pulsation  of  her  heart.  She  had  passed  into  a  region 
of  emotion  almost  infinitely  more  intense  than  any  with 
which  he  could  be  connected.  But,  as  sometimes  a 
woman  will  kiss  a  child  or  a  dog,  thinking  *^this  kiss  is 
for  my  lover  I"  so  might  Perdita  have  driven  a  dagger 
to  Fillmore's  heart,  and  said,  '"  Be  Philip  and  die  I" 

She  looked  at  her  hands :  how  white  and  fine  they 
were, — how  beautifully  formed !  She  rose  and  walked 
to  and  fro  in  the  room ;  every  movement  was  grace  and 
elasticity, — the  harmonious  play  of  parts  exquisitely 
fashioned  and  proportioned.  She  paused  before  the 
looking-glass,  and  contemplated  the  form  and  features 
imaged  there.  She  drew  out  her  comb,  and  shdok  down 
on  her  shoulders  a  soft  depth  of  bright-hued  hair.  She 
loosened  the  front  of  her  dress,  and  exposed  a  bosom 
white  as  milk  and  curved  like  the  bowl  of  Ganymede, 
save  for  the  slight  indentation  of  a  scar,  on  the  right 
breast.  She  gazed  into  the  sparkling  reflection  of  her 
eyes,  as  if  some  mystery  were  hidden  there.  ''  I  have 
seen  no  woman  more  beautiful  than  you,  2'  she  said 
aloud.  **  What  is  the  use  of  beauty  ?  Why  was  I 
bom?" 

She  returned  to  her  chair,  and  threw  herself  in  it  side- 
wise,  as  a  child  might  do,  with  her  cheek  resting  against 
the  back,  one  knee  drawn  up,  her  hands  folded,  her  eye- 
lids closed.  As  she  lay  thus  she  looked  Uke  a  type  of 
lovely  and  innocent  weariness.  *'  Why  was  I  born  ?" 
she  repeated  in  a  whisper.  Her  thoughts  strayed  back 
along  the  vista  of  her  seven  and  twenty  years :  from  the 
distance  she  saw  the  figure  of  a  little  girl,  with  bright 
hair  and  laughing  eyes,  come  tripping  onwards,  inquisi- 
tive, observant,  quick-witted,  stout-hearted  ;  fond  of  her 
own  way,  and  ready  to  take  her  own  part ;  but  good- 
humored  always  and  tolerant  of  others.  Onward  comes 
the  child,  growing  taller  as  it  advances,  beginning  now 
to  realize  its  loneliness  in  the  world,  .sometimes  medita- 
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ting  gravely  thereon,  but  never  losing  courage  ;  begin- 
ning also  to  realize  its  own  superior  gifts,  and  exercising 
them  experimentally,  for  the  pleasure  of  the  use,  and 
not  always  with  too  much  heed  for  the  effect  on  others. 
Still  forward  she  comes,  with  a  step  somewhat  less  frolic- 
some, with  eyes  tliat  look  more  penetratingly  .  .  . 
a  mind  that  harbors  ambitious  thoughts ;  a  face  that  can 
conceal  as  well  as  express ;  a  confidence,  in  herself  and 
in  her  fortune :  worldly  wisdom  already,  at  seventeen 
years.  That  gre^t,  broad  book  of  the  world — of  human 
life  and  character — with  its  profundity,  its  insanity,  its 
pathos,  its  absurdity,  its  veins  of  good,  its  masses  of 
evil, — the  girl  Perdita  has  studied  it  all,  and  no 
mother,  no  loving  friend,  has  been  beside  her,  to  direct 
her  studies,  to  interpret  her  discoveries,  to  correct  her 
errors.  .  .  .  Who  is  this  antique  figure  who  now 
walks  beside  her,  to  whose  formal  and  laborious  gait  she 
endeavors  to  accommodate  her  own:  this  gray-haired 
man  of  more  than  thrice  her  age,  with  his  habits,  his 
prejudices,  his  limitations,  his  ailments?  Is  this  her 
husband  ? — the  lord  and  master  of  that  brilliant,  buoy- 
ant creature  V  Ah,  Perdita,  are  you  his  wife  ?  Do  you 
love  him,  honor  him,  obey  him  V  Are  he  and  his  posses- 
sions the  final  embodiment  and  satisfaction  of  your  ambi- 
tious dreams  ?  Can  you  do  without  love — you,  who  have 
never  tried  what  love  is  ?  It  is  ill  being  prudent  before 
experience,  and  wise  before  instruction.  Why  are  your 
lips  so  persuasive,  your  eyes  so  winning,  your  touch  so 
caressing? — Why  are  you  so  lovely,  Perdita?  .  .  . 
Why  were  you  bom  ? 

But  still  the  young  wife  passes  onward,  with  little  mis- 
giving and  less  regret.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  splendor 
and  luxury  around  her,  and  she  easily  makes  herself 
their  nucleus  and  culmination.  Famous  men  pay  court 
to  her ;  wise  men  listen  to  her  conversation ;  women 
ciiticise  and  try  to  imitate  her.  In  the  brilliant  society 
of  her  day  and  place  she  is  a  figure  and  a  topic.  Musi- 
cians dedicate  their  compositions  to  her;  poets  immor- 
talize her  in  their  rhymes  of  a  season.  She  is  the 
heroine  of  a  hundred  anecdotes,  but  of  not  a  single  ro- 
mance :  very  intrepid  and  adventurous,  but  with  the 
coldness  as  well  as  the  sparkle  of  ice.  '*  tan't  make  her 
out,'' said  Lord  Fitz  Hardinge,  who  was  said  to  have 
come  to  Paris  especially  to  be  presented  to  her.  "■  Don't 
see  how  she  keeps  it  up — a  woman  of  her  complexion, 
too.  Egad  I  I  have  it !  The  Marquis  must  be  Cupid  in 
disguise!"  This  mot  was  repeated  until  it  reached  Per- 
dita \s  ears.  ''  A  woman's  complexion  clianges  with  her 
company,"  she  said;  "and  as  to  the  Marquis,  my  hus- 
band, it  is  bc'ttei-  to  be  a  disguised  Cupid  than  a  make- 
believe  one."  As  his  Lordship's  excesses  had  somewhat 
worn  upon  his  constitution,  this  shaft  struck  deep  and 
resisted  all  efforts  to  extract  it.  People  seldom  attacked 
the  Marqnise  Desnioines  more  than  once. 

Meanwhile,  Perdita  is  still  sitting  in  the  same  posi- 
tion in  her  chair,  one  knee  drawn  up,  her  hands  clasped 
.•^'iil  her  eyelids  closed.  What  vision  does  she  behold 
iiow  ?  A  handsome  room,  with  polished  floor,  the  walls 
bright  with  pictured  panels  bordered  with  gold  ;  can- 
dles set  in  burnished  sconces :  the  door  opens  and  her 
husl)and  enters,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  tall  young  man. 
The  stranger  is  plainly  dressed,  but  his  fonn  and  bear- 
ing are  noble  :  and  his  face,  relieved  by  the  black  hair 
around  it,  prints  itself  on  her  mind,  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten— so  intense  and  vivid  does  it  seem  with  life  and 
meaning,  yet  so  composed  and  clear.  A  new  feeling, 
stmnge  and  sweet,  cixjeps  in  gentle  undulations  along 
Perdita's  nerves,  and  settles  in  her  heart.  He  sits  be- 
side her,  and  they  converse,  easily  and  with  mutual 
pleasure    and    comprehension ;    his    voice,   grave  and 


genial,  makes  music  in  her  ears  ;  his  dark  direct  glance 
meets  hers — absorbs  and  mingles  with  it.  She  draws 
fuller  breath  ;  this  atmosphere,  in  which  she  has  never 
lived  before,  gives  her  for  the  first  time  real  life :  she 
understands  what  she  is,  and  what  is  possible  for  her. 
The  Enchanted  Prince  has  awakened  the  Sleeping 
Beauty. 

The.  days  tliat  follow  are  like  no  other  days,  before  or 
since.  He  is  a  poet,  but  what  poetry  ever  equaled 
their  companionship  ?  The  world,  with  its  follies,  its 
emptiness,  its  formulas,  its  delusions,  seems  to  stand 
aside  to  let  them  pass.  .  .  .  One  day  they  have  ridden 
out  with  a  cavalcade,  bound  on  an  expedition  of  pleas- 
ure to  some  distant  chateau.  Riding  onward,  she  and 
he,  and  drawn  insensibly  together,  they  pass  fleetly 
along  woodland  paths,  through  dancing  shade  and  sun- 
light, leaving  the  others  behind,  or  in  advance,  perhaps  ; 
they  have  little  thought  but  of  each  other.  Light  is 
Perdita's  heart ;  no  shadow  has  darkened  it  since  that 
first  meeting.  The  passing  moments  have  filled  the  ca- 
pacity of  sensation,  leaving  no  room  for  reflection  or 
forecast ;  she  has  never  even  said  to  herself,  *'  This  is 
friendship,"  or  **  This  is  love ;"  enough  that  it  is  de- 
light, growth,  harmony,  beauty  :  that  it  lets  her  know 
how  sweet  it  is  to  be  a  woman.  At  last,  as  they  ride 
on,  the  pinnacles  of  the  chateau  taper  upward  above  the 
trees  ;  anon,  before  them  opens  a  sweep  of  lawn,  which 
they  cross,  and  alight  at  the  broad  steps  that  lead  up  to 
the  door.  They  are  the  first  to  arrive  ;  for  half  an 
hour,  perhaps,  they  will  have  the  house  to  themselves, 
save  for  the  servants  who  are  preparing  the  collation 
below-stairs. 

They  stroll  through  the  airy  rooms,  with  merry  and 
gentle  talk,  until  at  length  they  enter  a  hall  where, 
over  the  chimney-piece,  is  suspended  a  pair  of  antique 
rapiers.  Perdita  takes  down  one  of  these,  and  putting 
herself  in  posture  of  offense,  bids  her  companion  take 
the  other  and  defend  himself.  He  complies,  and,  for  a 
few  moments,  laughingly  parries  and  pretends  to  return 
her  thrusts.  All  at  once,  as  she  presses  him,  his  foot 
slips  on  the  polished  floor,  and  ere  he  can  recover  him- 
self he  feels  his  point  touch  her  breast.    .   .  . 

At  this  point  of  the  vision,  Perdita  slightl}'  changes 
her  position  in  her  chair,  and  a  flush  reddens  her  cheek. 
She  breathes  unevenly  and  her  lips  move.  Ah,  that 
summer  noon,  so  distant  now,  when  she  found  herself 
resting  in  his  arms,  her  riding-habit  stained  with  red 
blood — his  face,  his  voice,  so  near,  so  tender :  his  touch 
so  gentle  I  She  had  looked  into  his  eyes,  and  laughed 
softly,  in  mere  joy.  Blessed  sword  I  tliat  by  drawing 
her  blood  had  revealed  their  hearts  to  each  other.  But 
ah !  why  was  the  wound  not  mortal  ?  Was  not  the 
wound  that  it  symbolized  so  ?  Why  had  she  not  died 
during  those  few  minutes — too  few — that  had  gone  by 
before  the  sound  of  voices  and  horses'  hoofs  announced 
the  arrival  of  the  party  ?  Had  anything  that  had  hap- 
pened since  been  worth  the  trouble  of  living  through  it? 
True,  she  had  hoped  ;  l)ut  hope  is  but  the  mask  of  des- 
pair, sooner  or  later  to  be  cast  aside.  Before  her  wound 
was  healed,  the  love  which  it  had  discovered  had  with- 
drawn itself,  never  to  return.  There  liad  been  some 
talk  about  honor,  obligation,  duty,  prudence — to  which 
she  had  assented  with  her  lips,  while  all  the  rest  of  her 
rebelled  ;  for  it  had  not  been  sin  that  she  contemplated, 
but  only  to  let  her  heart  love  and  be  loved.  Then,  a 
farewell:  and  afterward  a  dreary  blankness,  amidst 
which  she  moved  hardened,  witty,  cynical,  unrecon- 
ciled, until  these  latter  days,  which  were  bitterer  and 
more  disastrous  than  the  first.     Why  was  she  bom  ? 

Enough  of  visions !    Perdita  rose  to  her  feet,  and 
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gazed  about  her.  Luxury  and  beauty  surrounded  her, 
as  they  had  always  done  ;  but  the  darkness  and  wilder- 
ness that  were  within  her  turned  all  to  ugliness  and 
mockery.  There  was  a  terrible  simplicity  in  her  situa- 
tion ;  a  fatal  lack  of  resources  and  alternatives.  She 
walked  across  the  room :  something  seemed  to  tread  be- 
hind her ;  she  turned  quickly,  but  nothing  was  there. 
The  sense  of  being  dogged — pursued — still  remained 
however.  What  was  it  ? — fate  ?  She  smiled ;  then 
shivered  nervously,  and  stood  twisting  her  handkerchief 
between  her  fingers.  Fate  .  .  .  The  idea  fascinated 
her.  Was  her  fate  so  near  ?  and  what  was  it  like  ?  Let 
it  appear  and  declare  itself  I  After  a  while  she  began 
to  walk  again,  but  now  meditating  profoundly.  Once 
she  stopped  before  the  fire,  and  gazed  fixedly  at  the 
burning  coals :  then  moved  away  once  more,  not  pacing 
up  and  down,  but  wandering  irregularly  about  the 
room,  knotting  and  untying  her  handkerchief;  some- 
times, in  her  pre-occupation,  almost  stumbling  against 
a  chair  or  table.  Meanwhile,  her  usually  varying  ex- 
pression had  assumed  a  certain  fixedness,  and  there  was 
a  vertical  wrinkle  between  her  brows,  which  seemed  not 
to  be  caused  by  drawing  her  brows  together,  but  to  have 
marked  itself  there  by  some  other  means. 

At  last  she  stopped,  passing  her  hands  across  her  eyes 
and  over  her  hair,  which  she  seemed  surprised  to  find 
hanging  about  her  shoulders.  She  twisted  it  up  into 
place  again,  adjusted  her  dress,  and  after  pausing  a 
moment  as  if  to  recover  the  thread  of  her  thoughts, 
went  to  a  cabinet  at  the  side  of  the  room,  and  looked 
atientivel}-  at  the  objects  which  it  contained.  They 
were  mostly  curiosities  and  works  of  art,  such  as  a 
carved  ivory  cup,  a  box  of  Indian  enamel,  a  vase  of 
Venetian  glass,  figures  in  Dresden  porcelain,  a  Chinese 
idol  of  silver,  an  antique  locket  of  wrought  gold.  From 
among  these  objects  Perdita  selected  a  small,  quaintly- 
fashioned  lamp  of  pure  crystal ;  it  was  of  Persian  manu- 
facture, and  bore  some  figures  or  letters  of  enigmatic 
pui-port,  perhaps  having  reference  to  the  tenets  of  the 
ancient  fire- worshippers.  She  examined  this  lamp  cu- 
nously,  wiping  away  the  dust  with  her  handkerchief, 
nud  assuring  herself  thdt  it  contained  no  crack  or  im- 
perfection. Finally  she  placed  it  upon  the  table  near 
the  fire ;  and  having  rung  the  bell,  bade  the  servant 
summon  Madame  Cabot. 

*'  Madame,"  said  the  Marquise,  when  the  old  lady  ap- 
peared, *'I  am  expecting  some  one  to  call  here  this 
evening, — Monsieur  Fillmore. ' ' 

"Yes,  Madame  la  Marquise." 

"  I  wish  you  to  lay  out  the  black  satin  gown,  and 
the  diamonds, — you  understand  ?" 

**  Yes,  Madame  la  Marquise." 

"  I  am  going  out  now,— alone :  I  shall  not  need  your 
company.  If  any  one  calls  in  the  meantime,  say  I 
shall  not  return  until  to-mon-ow.  At  no  time  to-day  is 
any  one  to  be  admitt(>d  except  Monsieur  Fillmore :  he 
will  arrive  about  seven  o'clock.  Will  you  attend  to  this?" 

'*•  Certainly,  Madame  la  Marquise.  Will  Madame  dine 
at  the  usual  hour  ?" 

"  No  ;  you  will  dine  by  yourself  to-day.   That  is  all." 

'*  ^ia  revoir,  Madame  la  Marquise." 

The  old  lady  courtesyed  and  went  out.  Perdita  sat 
down  at  her  desk  and  wrote  several  letters,  which  she 
locked  up  in  a  drawer.  Her  dejection  seemed  to  have 
been  lightened :  her  demeanor  was  grave,  but  not  op- 
pressed or  unnaturaL  Occasionally  she  would  fall  into 
reverv  for  a  few  minutes,  but  the  abstraction  was  not 
painful,  and  was  easily  cast  aside.  In  the  course  of  an 
hour  or  so  she  closed  her  desk,  and  going  to  her  room, 
put  on  a  dark  pelisse  and  veiled  bonnet,  and  went  out. 


The  sky  was  overcast,  and  the  air  cold  ;  but  there  was 
neither  rain  nor  wind.  The  streets  were  full  of  people, 
and  the  shops  were  doing  a  thriving  trade  in  Christmas 
goods.  Perdita  nungled  with  the  crowd,  and  seemed  to 
take  pleasure  in  observing  them:  in  gazing  into  the  shop 
windows,  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  them:  in  listening  to 
the  conftised  noise  of  voices,  tramping  feet,  and  rat- 
tling wheels.  On  the  Strand  she  happened  to  notice  four 
ragged  children  flattening  their  noses  against  the  glass 
of  a  candy-shop.  "  I  choose  this,"  said  one  little  girl. 
"Oh  I  I  choose  this  I"  said  another,  in  the  pride  of  su- 
perior discernment.  "  Don't  yer  wish  yer  may  git  it  ?" 
remarked  a  boy,  the  eldest  of  the  party,  with  gloomy 
cynicism.  "Come  in  here,  youngsters,"  said  Perdita; 
"  you  shall  have  all  the  candy  you  want  I"  With  the 
matter-of-course  acceptance  of  miracles  characteristic  of 
children,  tl^ey  followed  her  into  the  shop,  and  presently 
came  forth  again  with  candy  enough  to  last  them  for  a 
week.  None  of  them  thanked  her,  any  more  than  we 
thank  the  sun  for  shining  through  a  break  in  the  clouds 
— the  supposition  being  that  the  sun  is  made  for  that 
purpose.  But  Perdita  was  not  in  need  of  gratitude. 
She  wanted  to  feel  the  actual  contact  of  human  crea- 
tures for  a  few  hours,  and  that  was  all.  Resuming  her 
walk,  she  passed  through  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  and 
along  Clieapside,  where  she  entered  a  shop  and  made 
one  or  two  purchases  on  her  own  account.  Thence  she 
turned  in  a  southerly  4irection,  and  presently  came  in 
sight  of  London  Bridge.  It  was  a  quaint,  narrow,  high- 
backed  structure,  with  jutting  piers,  afibrding  spaces  for 
venders  of  apples  and  other  cheap  merchandise  to  set  up 
their  little  stalls.  The  bridge  was  roaring  with  vehicles 
and  crowded  with  foot-passengers ;  there  was  no  noisier 
or  more  populous  place  in  London.  There  was  a  high 
balustrade  on  each  side ;  but  by  stepping  upon  one  of 
the  semicircular  stone  seats  over  the  piers,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  look  over  at  the  broad  stream  beneath.  Perdita 
did  this,  and  remained  for  a  long  time,  absorbed  by  the 
spectacle.  The  brown  river,  rushing  at  the  arches  of 
the  bridge,  fell  through  them  in  boiling  cataracts,  with 
a  sound  that  was  audible  over  the  tumult  of  the  vehi- 
cles and  the  foot-passengers  above.  On  either  bank,  the 
wharves  were  thronged  with  shipping — straight  masts 
and  cobweb  cordage,  dense  as  primeval  forests.  Black 
chimneys  belched  forth  blacker  smoke,  which  trailed  and 
brooded  over  the  city  :  huge,  ugly  buildings  of  stone  or 
brick  looked  down  into  the  dark  water.  Millions  of 
human  beings  had  done  all  this  :  millions  of  human  be- 
ings lived  and  moved  here,  labored  and  hungered, 
fought  and  concjuered,  struggled  and  succumbed,  were 
bom  and  died.  Here  was  the  centre  and  concentration 
of  the  human  race,  the  culmination  of  the  history  of 
five  thousand  years  ;  and  what  a  gloomy,  dirty,  toiling, 
roaring,  sordid  Babel  it  was  I  And  yet,  what  a  strong 
charm  and  attraction  I  We  battle  and  shout  and  hope 
in  the  face  of  death  ;  we  know  that  our  hopes  are  vain 
and  that  death  is  sure  ;  we  know  that  life  is  weariness 
and  that  death  is  rest ;  we  bury  our  parents  and  know 
that  our  children  shall  hury  us ;  and  still  generation 
succeeds  generation — appears  and  disappears — and  each 
maintains  the  turmoil  with  as  much  energy  and  earnest- 
ness as  if  to  it  alone  belonged  not  the  present  only,  but 
likewise  the  future  and  the  past.  Earthly  life,  the  old- 
est of  all  deceivers,  the  mightiest  of  all  hypocrites,  ex- 
posed and  condemned  at  each  passing  moment  of 
recorded  time — by  what  spell  does  it  still  retain  its 
mastery  over  us  ?  Does  it  inspire  the  wish  to  be 
cheated  that  it  gratifies  ?  or  is  there  something  behind 
— within  it — some  reality  whereof  it  is  but  the  symbol, 
which  leads  us  onward  to  another  goal  than  that  we 
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aimed  at, — ^a  goal  which,  were  it  revealed  to  us,  we 
never  should  attain  ? 

Chilled  by  long  contact  with  the  stone  parapet,  Per- 
dita  stepped  down  from  her  perch,  and  returned  along 
the  bridge.  In  one  of  the  narrow  streets  leading  toward 
Cheapside,  she  noticed  a  small  inn  or  ordinary,  where  a 
card  nailed  to  the  door-post  announced  that  a  dinner  was 
to  be  had  inside  at  a  cheap  rate.  Perdita  entered ;  the 
place  was  low  and  dark,  and  was  tolerably  full  of  custom- 
ers, most  of  whom  were  seated  at  opposite  sides  of  the 
little  oblong  tables  projecting  at  right  angles  from  the 
walls.  A  man,  seeing  Perdita  stand  there,  made  room 
for  her  beside  him.  He  wore  a  dirty  fur  cap  and  a  top- 
coat of  coarse  cloth ;  had  a  bold,  not  unhandsome  face, 
and  powerful  but  by  no  means  clean  hands.  A  plate  full 
of  some  sort  of  food  was  put  before  Perdita,  and  she 
began  to  eat.  The  man  who  had  nearly  finished  his 
dinner,  now  called  for  a  pot  of  ale ;  and  having  glanced 
at  Perdita  once  or  twice,  he  addressed  her : 

''Say,  my  dear,  you're  a  good-looking  gal,  do  you 
know  that?" 

''Yes,"  said  Perdita,  "other  men  have  told  me  so." 

*•■  What 's  your  name  ?" 

"Perdita." 

"  Perdita  V    Rum  name,  that  I    What 's  your  lay  ?" 

"Nothing,  in  particular." 

"  Flush,  eh  ?    Made  a  haul  ?" 

Perdita  nodded. 

"  Hello  I  you,"  said  the  man,  raising  his  voice,  "  fetch 
'arf  a  pint  for  this  lady." 

The  ale  was  brought,  and  Perdita  raised  it  to  her  lips, 
saying,  "  Here 's  your  health  !" 

"  Same  to  you,  my  dear,"  said  the  man,  taking  a  gulp 

from  his  pewter.     "  By  G !  you  're  one  of  the  right 

sort.     Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?" 

Perdita  looked  at  him.  "You're  a  stout  fellow," 
she  said ;  "  you  look  as  if  you  could  take  your  own  part. 
Are  you  a  highwayman  ?" 

"  Easy  I  none  of  that !"  exclaimed  the  man,  in  a  low 
tone,  catching  her  by  the  shoulder.  Perdita  eyed  him 
composedly,  and  he  presently  relinquished  his  grasp,  and 
chuckled.  "All  right,"  he  said,  "I  see  you  know  a 
thing  or  two.  Now,  look  here.  I  ain't  got  no  mort. 
What  do  you  say — shall  we  strike  hands  ?  You  and  me 
together  can  do  good  business.     What  do  you  say  V" 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  mort  ?" 

"Come,  now  ?  AValker  !    Well,  wife,  if  you  like." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  '11  marry  me  ?" 

"  As  sure  as  my  name 's — what  it  is  1"  said  the  man. 

"  Will  you  take  care  of  me,  and  beat  any  man  who 
institts  me  ?" 

"Yes,  I  will!" 

"  I  have  a  great  mind  to  let  you  marry  me,"  said  Per- 
dita, after  a  pause.  "  You  'd  be  as  good  as  anybody  else, 
and  perhaps  better.  But  I  've  been  married  once,  and  I 
don't  think  I  shall  ever  marry  again.  I  'm  going  to  do 
something  else." 

"  What  ?" 

"  That 's  no  business  of  yours." 

"  Can't  yer  marrv  me  and  do  that,  too  ?" 

"No." 

"  Well,  look  here  I  Think  it  over.  I  've  ojot  money, 
and  I  can  make  things  easy  for  you.  You  '11  find  me 
here  to-morrow.  I  ain't  often  met  the  woman  I  'd  take 
to  as  quick  as  I  would  to  you.  Think  it  over.  You 
ain't  got  any  other  chap  in  your  eye,  have  yer  V" 

"I'll  promise  you  this  much,"  said  Perdita;  "if  I 
don't  marr>^  you,  I  '11  marry  no  one  else." 

"  And  will  you  be  here  to-morrow  ?" 

"If  I'm  alive." 


"  That 's  hearty  !  Well,  good-by,  my  dear,  if  you 
must  go.    Give  us  a  kiss,  won't  yer  ?" 

"Why?" 

"  Because  I  'm  fond  of  yer." 

"  Trulv  ?" 

"Honor  bright  I" 

"You  may  kiss  me,"  said  Perdita  ;  and  when  he  had 
done  80,  she  added,  "  You  have  done  what  no  other  man 
will  ever  do.    Good-bye  I" 

When  the  Marquise  reached  home,  it  was  after  five 
o'clock.  In  the  dressing-room  she  found  Madame  Cabot ; 
the  black  satin  dress  was  laid  out  on  the  sofa,  and  the 
diamonds  were  on  the  dressing-table.  The  Marquise 
performed  her  toilet  carefully,  and  when  it  was  com- 
pleted, she  scrutinized  her  appearance  with  unusual 
delibemtion.  "Do  I  look  well,  Madame  Cabot ?"  she 
asked  at  length. 

"  I  have  never  seen  Madame  la  Marquise  look  more 
beautiful." 

Perdita  smiled.  "Well,  I  have  need  to  look  beauti- 
ful to-night.  The  gentleman  whom  I  expect  to-night — 
Monsieuc  Fillmore — is  coming  to  claim  my  promise  to 
marry  him.  A  woman  should  appear  beautiful  in  the 
eyes  of  her  bridegroom,  should  she  not,  Madame 
Cabot  ?" 

"  Without  doubt  I  Madame  la  Marquise  is  then  re- 
solved to  marry  ?" 

"  I  have  resolved  to  change  my  condition,"  said  Per- 
dita. "  I  am  tired  of  this  lonely  life,  and  am  going  to 
make  an  end  of  it." 

"May  Madame  enjoy  every  liappiness  I" 

"  I  don't  think  of  that — I  don't  expect  it !"  said  the 
Marquise,  after  a  pause.  "  After  my  experience,  Ma- 
dame Cabot,  I  should  be  a  fool  to  look  forward  to  hap- 
piness, either  in  this  state  or  in  any  other.  But  it  will 
be  a  change,  at  least :  a  great  change  I"  She  added, 
after  a  moment,  "  I  have  spoken  to  you  of  this,  because, 
when  the  change  comes,  I  shall  not  any  longer  need 
your  services.  You  have  been  comfortable  with  me,  I 
hope,  madame  V" 

"  It  will  be  a  great  grief  to  me  to  leave  Madame  la 
Marquise." 

The  Marquise  seemed  gratified.  "  You  will  be  able 
to  make  yourself  comfortable  in  your  own  way,  here- 
after," she  said.  "  I  have  arranged  that  you  shall  want 
for  nothing  in  the  future  ....  AVell,  you  may  leave 
me  now.  Remember  that  no  one  is  to  be  admitted  but 
Monsieur  Fillmore ;  and  that  I  am  not  to  be  disturbed 
tUl  he  comes." 

"  I  shall  not  forget,  Madame." 

"Good-night." 

"Good-night,  Madame  la  Marquise,  and  much  feli- 
citv !" 

Perdita  went  into  her  boudoir  and  locked  the  door. 
The  candles  were  lighted,  the  fire  was  burning  cheer- 
fully, everything  was  warm  and  luxurious.  Perdita  held 
in  her  hands  a  large  vial  containing  a  colorless  fluid, 
and  something  done  up  in  a  piece  of  paper.  These  she 
placed  on  the  table,  beside  the  crystal  Persian  lamp, 
which  has  already  been  mentioned.  She  drew  a  chair 
to  the  table,  and  seating  herself  in  it,  unfolded  the  paper, 
which  proved  to  contain  a  small  wick.  This  she  in- 
serted in  the  lamp,  and  then  filled  the  lamp  full  of  the 
colorless  fluid  from  the  vial.  Finally,  she  lit  the  wick 
from  one  of  the  candles.  It  burned  with  a  pale  bluish 
flame,  emitting,  however,  an  intense  heat. 

After  contemplating  this  flame  awhile,  and  testing  its 
ardor  by  passing  her  hand  over  it,  Perdita  rose  up  ner- 
vously, and  glanced  around  her.     She  had  suddenly 
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grown  very  pale,  and  her  eyes  looked  black.  Her  lips 
also  were  white,  and  for  a  moment  they  trembled ;  but 
only  for  a  moment.  She  held  herself  erect,  and  raised 
her  head,  looking  straight  before  her  across  the  table,  as 
if  at  some  one  who  stood  on  the  other  side.  Her  expres- 
sion, at  first,  was  haughty ;  but  gradually  it  softened, 
and  at  last  became  exquisitely  tender  and  gentle.  Her 
bosom  rose  and  fell  with  a  long  sigh.  .   .   . 

She  raised  her  hands,  and  clasped  them  firmly  over 
her  eyes.  She  stooped  quickly  down,  until  her  lips  al- 
most touched  the  bluish  fiamc  of  the  lamp,  at  the  same 
instant  drawing  in  a  sharp,  deep  breath,  that  made  the 
flame  leap  far  down  her  throat.  She  tried  to  do  it  a 
second  time,  but  only  partially  succeeded.  She  reeled 
backward,  uttering  no  sound,  and  fell,  as  she  had  wished 
to  do,  on  the  sofa.  A  few  convulsive  movements  shook 
her,  and  then  she  lay  still,  her  head  thrown  back,  and 
her  eyes  half  closed.  Her  position  had  not  altered  by  a 
hair's  breadth  when,  an  hour  later,  the  door  was  broken 
open,  and  Fillmore  came  in. 

Perdita's  death  was  known  to  many  persons  in  Lon- 
don that  same  night ;  but  the  news  did  not  reach  Ham- 
mersinith  until  the  next  morning.  It  so  happened  that 
Marion  was  the  first  to  receive  it,  by  a  messenger  from 
Lady  Flanders.  She  read  the  few  lines,  scarcely  com- 
prehending their  purport ;  but  after  waiting  a  few  mo- 
ments, she  read  them  again,  and  understood  them.  She 
returned  up-stairs  with  difficulty,  for  all  strength  seemed 
to  have  gone  out  of  her.  She  entered  the  room  in  which 
Philip  was,  but  was  unable  to  speak.  She  held  the 
paper  toward  him. 

"  From  Lady  Flanders,  eh  ?"  said  he,  recognizing  the 
handwriting.  "An  invitation  to  dinner  I  suppose." 
He  read  what  was  written,  and  silence /ell  upon  him. 


Marion,  though  she  would  gladly  have  turned  her  eyes 
away  from  him,  could  not  do  so.  She  saw  the  change 
that  came  over  his  face,  and  it  made  her  heart  faint. 
He  kept  his  eyes  down,  gazing  at  the  paper,  and  it 
seemed  to  Marion  as  if  he  were  never  going  to  raise 
them.  The  suspense  became  more  than  she  could  bear, 
and  it  gave  her  the  powe;:  to  use  her  voice. 

*'Do  you  know  w^hy  she  did  it,  Philip?"  was  her 
question. 

He  looked  up,  at  last,  with  a  slow  and  heavy  move- 
ment, as  if  his  eyelids  were  weighted,  and  met  his  wife's 
gaze  gloomily. 

*^  If  I  do  know,"  he  said,  "  it  was  for  something  very 
worthless." 

'*  Have  you  .  .  .  anything  to  tell  me  ?"  asked  Ma- 
rion, just  audibly. 

"  Perdita  was  honest  and  noble :  she  died  pure.  There 
is  nothing  to  tell.  A  priest  would  absolve  me ;  I  can 
never  absolve  myself.  Many  a  man  who  has  sinned  is 
worthier  to  be  your  husband  than  one  who  has  avoided 
sin  as  I  have." 

There  followed  a  deep  silence.  Then  Marion  moved 
a  step  nearer  to  him,  and  said,  ''Do  you  love  me, 
Philip?" 

"  I  used  to  say  'yes'  last  summer,"  he  replied  ;  "I 
thought  I  could  do  anything  and  be  anything,  then. 
Now  it  seems  to  me  that  I  am  nothing,  and  can  do 
nothing.  Whether  I  love  you,  or  not,  years  must  tell 
you,  not  words.  Such  men  as  I  are  the  curse  of  the 
earth." 

"You  are  not  a  curse  to  me  I"  said  Marion,  putting 
her  arms  around  him,  and  looking  up  in  his  face. 
"  You  are  my  husband,  and  I  love  you :  and  neither 
years  nor  words  shall  make  me  believe  you  do  not  love 
your  wife  I" 

[the  end.] 
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"  The  Harvard  man  does  not  conform  to  any  fixed 
pattern  in  thought,  word  or  action.  ...  He  is  patri- 
otic— in  a  degree.  He  is  blast — in  a  degree.  He  is  a 
man  of  one  idea — ^with  a  few  more  added.  Nihil  nimis^ 
and  not  nimis  even  of  nihil  nimis  (nothing  too  much, 
and  not  too  much  even  of  nothing  too  much),  is  the  un- 
conscious rule  of  life  with  him.  ...  He  has  assurance 
— which  seldom  degenerates  into  impudence.  He  is  a 
paradox — a  man  who  has  no  distinctive  characteristics, 
but  is  nevertheless  entirely  s^ii  generis,'^'' 

A  pretty  good  portraiture  this  I  and  made  by  one  of 
those  whom  it  describes — having  appeared  not  long  ago 
in  The  Crimson^  one  of  the  ^\e  journals — two  of  them 
dailies — which  are  published  by  the  undergraduates  of 
Harvard  University.  Yet  every  such  attempt  to  de- 
lineate a  type  must  necessarily  be  rather  vague  in  out- 
line ;  and  whether  it  will  convey  any  distinct  idea  to 
dwellers  at  a  distance,  is  more  than  doubtful.  Outside 
of  the  limited  circle  of  his  own  college  life,  the  Harvard 
student  is  probably  the  least  understood  and  the  most 
persistently  misrepresented  of  human  beings.  Not  long 
ago  an  undergraduate-  received  a  request  from  a  promi- 
nent Xew  England  paper  to  furnish  three  articles  on 
college  life,  "  to  be  written  in  a  racy  and  exaggerated 
style,  with  just  enough  basis  of  fact  to  give  the  whole 
a  coloring  of  truth." 


To  many  a  reader  of  religious  journals,  and  especially 
of  a  certain  recent  novel,  the  Harvard  student  figures 
as  a  monster  of  iniquity — a  cold-blooded  rationalist,  a 
dangerous  companion  for  one's  daughters,  an  idle 
spendthrift;  in  fine,  a  riotous,  aristocratic  debauch^. 
To  others  he  figures  as  a  mere  oarsman  or  batsman ; 
while  people  who  see  the  satirical  sketches  and  cartoons 
published  by  the  students,  imagine  that  they  are  all 
swells — callow  youths,  with  cigarettes,  eye-glasses  and 
canes  ;  ridiculous  creatures  with  bowed  legs  and  arms 
and  a  peculiar  gait — dress,  oiUH  in  every  respect;  everj^ 
superfluity  pared  away— very  little  hat,  very  little  hair, 
very  little  brains ;  trousers  painfully  tight,  coat-tails 
none,  individuality  nil  There  are,  it  is  true,  a  few  dis- 
solute men,  a  few  athletes  and  a  few  "howling "  swells 
at  Harvard ;  but  the  representative  Harvard  student  is 
something  quite  diff*erent  from  any  one  of  these  types. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  simply  a  quiet,  studious 
young  man,  only  to  be  distinguished  from  other  well- 
dressed  young  men  by  a  certain  air  of  intellectualism 
and  that  appearance  of  lofty  disdain  which  characterizes 
students  everywhere,  especially  those  who  are  sup- 
ported by  the  money  of  their  parents  and  not  by  their 
own  earnings.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  more  than 
a  very  few  indeed  of  the  Harvard  students  are  intem- 
perate or  licentious.    A  man  of  licentious  habits  would 
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be  inwardly  despised  and  treated  with  general  coolness 
and  reserve.  The  worst  vices  of  even  the  *'  fast  "  stu- 
dents are  the  immoderate  smoking  of  cigarettes,  the  oc- 
casional imbibing  of  beer  at "  CarPs,"  or  of  bottled  beer 
and  wine  in  their  own  rooms.  Moderate  drinking  is 
indulged  in  by  a  few  class  exquisites,  not  because  they 
are  particularly  fond  of  the  liquors,  but  because  they 
fancy  it  gives  them  an  air  of  manliness  and  removes 
the  stigma  of  freshness  and  inexperience  which  is  im- 
pressed on  their  young  and  blooming  faces.  But  the 
majority  of  the  students  do  not  drink  strong  Uquors. 
One  of  the  latest  organizations  at  Harvard  is  the 
''Total  Abstinence  League."  It  was  much  laughed 
at  by  the  students  when  started,  because  it  seemed 
wholly  unnecessary.  Although  only  a  few  weeks  old 
the  society  has  at  this  writing  some  seventy-five 
members. 

Neither  is  the  Harvard  student  a  mere  athlete  ;  only 
a  very  small  proportion  of  each  class  makes  a  business 
of  athletics.  Then,  finally,  the  Harvard  man  is  really 
not  so  very  aristocmtic  after  all.  At  heart  he  is  pretty 
much  of  a  democrat.  When  from  four  hundred  to  six 
hundred  young  men,  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  par- 
take of  the  same  fare  in  the  same  dining-hall,  there  is 
very  little  room  for  aristocratic  pretension.  It  is  a  com- 
mon remark  in  the  college  that  there  a  man  is  estimated 
at  his  real  worth,  and  all  pretense  and  conceit  is  cov- 
ered with  ridicule. 

During  the  pttst  fifteen  yeai*8  a  wonderful  change  in 
the  undergraduate  life  ha«  taken  place.  The  sleep  of 
the  Cambridge  citizen  was  once  broken  by  the  uproari- 
ous singing  of  students  in  the  streets.  Now  it  is  very 
rare  to  hear  any  boisterous  midnight  singing — such 
out-door  singing  as  there  is  being  confined  to  the  college 
yard,  where  it  seems  appropriate  and  pleasant.  The  old 
tricks  upon  property  are  now  unheard  of.  Professors 
are  no  longer  the  natural  enemy  of  the  student.  The 
old  "  cane-rushes  "  and  terrible  foot^ball  fights  are  no 
more.  It  was  fonnerly  the  custom,  on  the  first  Monday 
of  the  college  year,  for  the  sophomores  to  request  the 
freshmen  to  meet  them  in  the  gymnasium,  where  a  cer- 
tain number  of  freshmen  were  tossed  in  blankets.  This 
day  was  called  "  Bloody  Monday."  It  has  disappeared 
entirely  from  the  traditional  calendar.  All  such  things 
as  this  belong  to  a  long-past  mesozoic  era  of  Harvard 
life — to  a  time  when  the  institution  was  a  narrow  coHege 
of  the  humanities,  with  an  iron-bound  curriculum,  rather 
than  a  broad  and  liberal  university,  such  as  it  is  now — a 
place  where  young  men  are  treated  as  gentlemen,  and 
taught  to  love  study  for  its  own  sake.  The  causes  which 
have  produced  this  radical  change  in  the  deportment  of 
the  students  are  partly  the  increased  size  of  the  classes, 
partly  the  more  mature  age  of  the  students,  but  chiefly 
the  elective  system  of  studies,  which  gives  to  the  young 
man  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  a  feeling  of  manly  in- 
dependence. Two  hundred  years  ago  Harvard  under- 
graduates studied  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  the  Bible, 
the  Catechism,  Rhetoric,  Arithmetic,  Ethics,  Ix)gic  and 
Greek  in  the  ponderous  octavos  styled  Collectanea  Gratcn 
Majora  C,  O,  Minora,  What  they  study  to-day  may  be 
seen  in  the  Elective  Pamphlet  for  1882-83,  which  offers 
one  hundred  and  fifty  courses  of  study,  twenty  of  which 
are  in  modem  languages,  four  in  Sanskrit  and  Zend, 
eighteen  in  natural  history,  six  in  the  fine  arts,  etc. 
Elective  studies,  introduced  at  Harvard  by  Professor 
George  Ticknor  in  1825,  flourished  for  twenty  years,  suf- 
fered a  reaction,  reappeared  in  1867,  and  have  since 
proved  so  successful  that  to-day  in  the  sophomore,  junior 
and  senior  classes  there  are  no  prescribed  studies  except 
themes  and  forensics.     Rhetoric  is  prescribed  for  the 


sophomores,  but  may  be  avoided  by  an  examination.  It 
may  not  be  generally  known  that  quite  recently  the 
faculty  of  the  college  took  a  formal  vote  as  to  the  pro- 
priety df  making  all  the  studies  in  the  college  course 
elective.  The  vote  was  nearly  a  tie,  but  the  tneasure 
was  lost.  One  of  the  objections  of  those  who  opposed 
the  measure  was  that  the  average  age  of  the  Harvard 
freshman  is  only  eighteen,  while  it  is  well  known  that 
when  the  students  of  German  gymnasia  obtain  their 
Ahiturientenprilfung^  and  enter  the  university,  they  are 
twenty-one  years  old  on  an  average. 

But  the  system  as  at  present  in  operation  works  ad- 
mirably. As  far  back  as  1841,  in  President  Quincy's 
time,  it  was  proved  that  severe  studies  were  not  shirked 
under  the  elective  system,  and  they  are  not  to-day.  The 
student,  often  with  the  advice  of  professors  or  parents, 
blocks  out  for  his  four  years'  course  a  plan  of  study 
which  he  feels  to  be  suitable  to  his  powers  and  best  con- 
ducive to  the  symmetrical  development  of  his  nature. 
Most  students  select  wisely.  Of  course  there  is  a  ten- 
dency for  a  few  of  the  athletic  men  to  choose  the  easiest 
studies,  without  reference  to  organic  interdependence  ; 
and  men  studying  for  scholarships  are  tempted  to  take 
studies  in  which  they  can  secure  the  highest  marks. 
But  these  cases  form  only  a  fraction  of  the  system. 
The  old  compulsory  recitation,  with  marks,  has  disap- 
peared. The  recitation  has  become  a  conference.  The 
student  meets  his  instructor,  not  because  he  is  obliged 
to,  but  because  he  can  master  his  subject  better  with  his 
help.  The  instructor  often  does  the  reciting  himself,  ex- 
pounding and  illustrating  his  subject,  and  occasionally 
calling  on  some  member  of  the  class  to  read  or  explain. 
In  this  way  ground  is  rapidly  traversed  and  everybody's 
time  saved. 

The  courses  in  natural  history,  especially  geology,  are 
very  popular,  as  are  also  the  courses  in  fine  arts.  Mathe- 
matics holds  its  own  steadily,  and  there  is  only  a  slight 
falling  off*  in  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics. 
Indeed,  the  spirit  of  work  for  work's  sake  has  i)ermeated 
every  department  of  the  college,  and  it  is  becoming  evi- 
dent that  Harvard  is  rapidly  acquiring  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  German  universities,  minus  their  bar- 
barities and  vices. 

With  the  rise  of  the  elective  system  the  old  class  lines 
fade  away,  and  social,  intellectual  and  athletic  organi- 
zations wax  apace  in  number  and  in  influence.  Here 
again  we  see  a  resemblance  to  the  German  university, 
with  its  Kneipen,  Seminarien,  etc.  Many  of  the  socie- 
ties at  Harvard  now  have  a  membership  equal  to  that 
of  former  classes.  Previous  to  the  revival  of  the  elective 
system  in  1867,  there  were  but  sixteen  undergraduate 
organizations ;  now  there  are  over  forty.  Many  of 
them  are  for  social  purposes,  but  the  majority  have  in 
view  either  intellectual  or  physical  development.  For 
examples  of  the  intellectual  society,  take  the  Finance 
Club,  the  Historical  Society,  and  the  Harvard  Union. 
One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  social  clubs  is  the  Hasty 
Pudding,  or  "The  Pudding,"  as  it  is  popularly  called. 
In  the  year  1795  the  students  wer«  in  the  habit  of  carry- 
ing their  pewter  bowls  to  the  buttery,  at  the  east  end  of 
Harvard  Hall,  to  receive  each  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  bowl 
of  milk.  One  of  them,  wishing  to  vary  his  fare,  en- 
gaged an  old  lady  to  make  him  "  hasty  pudding" — Indian 
meal  pudding — regularly  for  his  supper.  Several  class- 
mates followed  his  example,  and  the  Hasty  Pudding 
Club  was  formed.  Meetings  were  held  "  at  the  ringing 
of  the  evening  commons'  bell."  The  constitution  of 
the  society  states  that  the  purpose  of  the  club  was  not 
merely  to  eat  pudding,  but  "  to  cherish  the  feelings  of 
friendship  and  patriotism."    It  further  provides  that 
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"  two  members  in  alphabetical  order  shall  provide  a  pot 
of  hasty  pudding  tor  every  meeting."  The  members' 
still  indulge  in  hasty  pudding  on  certain  festal  occasions. 
The  colors  of  the  society  are  white  and  corn  color,  in 
allusion  to  their  historical  dish  of  fare.  A  prominent 
feature  of  the  club  is  its  burlesque  theatricals,  given  in 
its  own  hall.  The  costumes  of  the  actors  in  these  plays 
are  rich  and  varied.  The  singing  is  generally  fair,  and 
the  small  but  choice  audience,  enveloped  in  cigar  smoke, 
Is  in  the  best  of  humors,  and  never  fails  to  applaud  vig- 
orously, in  accordance  with  the  intimation  painted  upon 
the  stage  curtain — "  Seges  votis  respondeV  The  curtain 
is  a  pretty  affair :  in  the  centre  the  comic  muse  is  seen, 
gallantly  advancing  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  a  crocodile, 
and  a  sphinx  with  prominent  breasts.  The  crocodile  is 
flourishing  his  heels  in  the  air,  and  his  eyes  have  a  most 
wicked  and  mischievous  expression.  On  each  side  of 
the  curtain  are  grotesque  and  laughable  figures  in  comic 
masks.  The  performance  is  warm  and  rich  in  its  en- 
semble effect,  delightfully  cosy  and  merry,  reminding 
one  of  the  castle  theatricals  in  *'  Wilhelm  Meister  "  or 
of  the  more  extensive  Yale  Thanksgiving  Jubilee  per- 
formances— in  short,  a  genuine  "he-festival,"  to  u^e. 
Walt  Whitman's  abominable  but  expressive  phrase. 

From  hasty  pudding  the  transition  to  college^  com- 
mons IS  eas}-.  In  old  times  the  college  furnished  regular 
board,  as  well  as  ''sizings,"  or  extras,  to  the  students; 
and  many  of  its  dues  were  paid  in  provisions,  such  as 
**porke,"  "rose-watter,"  *'pullettes,"  "ane  old  Cow  4 
quarters  .  .  .  and  her  hide  .  .  .  her  suett  and  in- 
wards," *'two  wether  goots,"  '*a  ferking  of  soop," 
"tobacko,"  "a  red  ox,"  ''appelles,"  etc.  Some  sixty- 
seven  years  ago  commons  were  eaten  in  University 
Hall,  the  students  messing  at  various  tables,  and  the 
tutors  and  resident  graduates  occupying  tables  upon  a 
dais,  as  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  On  a  certain  occa- 
sion, according  to  the  Hon.  Henry  Kemble  Oliver,  while 
the  students  were  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  tutors, 
the  door  between  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  freshmen 
and  sophomores  being  open,  a  freshman  at  a  table  near 
by,  not  having  obtained  his  potato,  and  none  remain- . 
ing,  invoked  a  friendly  sophomore  to  supply  the  need- 
ful. Immediate  compliance  followed,  and  a  bouncer 
came  hurtling  through  the  air,  and  plunged  perchance 
into  a  bowl  of  milk,  if  nothing  worse, — graxwi-inen  caiisa 
offenainnis — spattering  over  everything  and  everybody. 
With  a  whoop  and  a  hurrah,  and  some  unparadisiacal 
idioms  interjected,  the  fugitive  vegetable  was  returned, 
and  then  came  the  tug  of  war,  in  which  the  two  full 
hosts  engaged,  until  the  arrival  of  the  upper-table  offi- 
ciabs  ended  the  sport,  and  an  unseemly  and  foolish 
sport  it  was. 

The  contrast  between  this  early  commons  and  the 
splendid  Memorial  Hall  Dining  Association  of  to-day 
is  as  strong  as  the  contrast  between  the  narrow  little 
Puritan  College  of  that  time  and  the  present  Harvard 
University.  The  well-clad  and  suave  Harvard  student 
now  dines  in  a  splendid  cathedral  room  sixty  feet  broad 
by  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  feet  long  and  measuring 
eighty  feet  to  the  roof.  Ranged  in  perspective  on  either 
wall  are  rich  portraits  in  oil  of  famous  men,  relieved 
here  and  there  by  a  white  bust  of  some  alumnus  famous 
in  the  annals  of  the  world. 

The  students^  wants  are  attended  to  by  colored  wait- 
ers, who  can  always  be  bribed  by  a  little  douceur.  The 
sunlight  falls  through  "  storied  windows  richly  dight," 
and  stains  with  Iris  the  snowy  linen  of  fifty  tables.  On 
six  courses  dines  the  esthetic  Harvard  man ;  and  he  often 
feels  disposed  to  grumble  at  destiny  if  his  pocket-book 
will  not  permit  him  to  indulge  in  such  extras  as  fresh 


salmon,  strawberries  in  February,  and  all  the  delicacies 
that  belong  to  the  mknu  of  a  first-class  hotel. 

Such  a  thing  as  a  marked  violation  of  good  breeding 
is  almost  unknown  at  these  tables.  For  six  years  from 
four  himdred  to  six  hundred  students  have  eaten  to- 
gether in  this  the  largest  college  dining  hall  in  the 
world,  and  no  disturbance  whatever  has  occurred.  In- 
deed, such  a  thing  would  be  impossible  among  young 
men  so  well  bred.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  demon- 
stration that  is  ever  made,  is  when  a  thoughtless  on- 
looker in  the  visitors'  gallery  neglects  to  take  off  his 
hat.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  occasional  appear- 
ance in  the  gallery  of  objectionable  female  characters 
has  recently  led  the  students  to  vote  the  refusal  of  the 
hall  during  meal  hours  to  all  who  do  not  hold  tickets 
obtained  from  some  member  of  the  dining  associatioili. 
The  fare  is  a  little  monotonous,  but  it  is  rich,  well  cooked 
and  abundant.  Students  often  remark  that  in  Memorial 
JIall  they  get  seven-dollar  board  for  four  or  five  dollars. 

The  religious  culture  of  the  students  to-day,  as  for- 
merly, is  provided  for  by  college  preaching  and  by  morn- 
ing prayers.  Since  four-fifths  of  its  students  are  not 
Unitarians,  but  either  Trinitarians  or  undecided,  the 
university  very  properly  is  unsectarian  in  its  religious 
instruction.  During  the  winter  of  1881-82  a  course  of 
theological  lectures  was  given  in  the  Divinity  School  by 
the  Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie,  D.  D.  (Congregational- 
ist).  The  professor  of  Hebrew  and  otlier  oriental  lan- 
guages— Dr.  Crawford  H.  Toy — is  a  Baptist ;  and  for  the 
past  two  years  morning  prayers  have  been  conducted  in 
turn  by  nine  different  ministers,  belonging  to  four  dif- 
ferent denominations.  During  the  same  time  Sunday 
services  have  been  conducted  by  eminent  ministers  of 
various  denominations.  At  morning  piuyers  in  Apple- 
ton  Chapel  the  musical  service  is  conducted  by  a  college 
choir.  In  1881  the  responsive  reading  of  a  psalm  was 
introduced  into  the  service  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  Edward  E. 
Hale  and  Phillips  Brooks,  who  conducted  prayers  during 
the  months  of  October  and  November  in  that  year.  The 
students  all  rise  during  the  reading  of  the  psalm,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  them  join  in  the  responsive  reading. 

Appleton  Chapel  is  a  rather  dingy  and  sepulchral 
place,  contrasting  poorly  with  Yale's  cheerful  and 
richly  sculptured  Battell  Chapel.  It  is  known  to 
everybody  that  from  time  immemorial  students  of  every 
college  have  looked  upon  daily  perfunctory  prayers  as 
the  bugbear  of  their  lives.  To  stand  over  a  young  man 
with  a  policeman's  club  and  compel  him  to  worship, 
hardly  conduces  either  to  the  glory  of  God  or  to  the 
student's  religious  edification.  Coercion  at  Harvard 
especially  is  something  anomalous  and  discordant.  In 
1880  a  circular  was  sent  to  the  parents  or  guardians  of 
some  eight  hundred  undergraduates,  asking  if  they  held 
daily  family  prayers  in  their  households.  The  object 
was  to  find  out  '*how  much  support  morning  prayers  at 
college  had  in  the  habits  of  the  families  from  which  the 
students  came."  Out  of  seven  hundred  and  forty-one 
replies  received,  two  hundred  and  eleven  answered  Yes, 
and  five  hundred  and  thirty  answered  No. 

One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  college  to-day  is 
formed  by  the  college  undergraduate  journaLs,  of  which 
there  are  five,  two  of  them  dailies.  How  the  grim 
austerity  of  early  days  would  have  fVowned  upon  the 
light,  satirical  humor  of  the  present  Harvard  journals  I 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these  journals  have  called 
into  existence  a  distinct  variety  of  American  humor. 
Reference  is  had  to  the  satirical  burlesques  of  American 
social  life,  which  for  some  years  past  have  been  appear- 
ing in  the  columns  of  The  Harvard  Advocate^  The  Crim- 
9on  and  The  Lampoon,    Many  of  the  pieces  are  broadly 
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farcical,  like  the  pages  of  Pimch.  But  social  satires, 
like  the  Little  Tin  Gods  on  Wheels^  and  many  others, 
have  a  delicate  fruit-bloom  humor  entirely  their  own. 
They  rank  rather  with  Tliackeray  than  with  Punch, 

Since  the  subject  of  college  athletics  is  a  staple  one 
with  the  newspaper  press,  it  will  only  be  touched  upon 
lightly  here,  and  what  is  said  sliall  be  chiefly  of  a  de- 
scriptive nature. 

Just  back  of  the  house  where  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
was  born  is  an  extensive  common,  called  Holmes'  Field. 
Across  the  intervening  street  on  the  north  side  lies  Jar- 
vis'  Field.  Upon  one  side  of  the  Holmes  House  is 
situated  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium,  and  on  the  other 
ground  has  been  broken  for  the  new  Law  School  build- 
ing. Holmes'  Field  is  largely  used  by  lawn-tennis  play- 
ers. On  a  fine  afternoon  the  great  field  is  almost  covered 
by  their  white  nets,  as  if  huge  spiders  had  been  spinning 
there.  The  field  is  also  used  at  certain  times  by  the 
Lacrosse  team,  by  the  foot-ball  team,  for  "  scrub " 
games  of  base  ball  and  for  cricket. 

Jarvis'  Field,  with  its  level  surface  and  cinder-laid 
track,  is  used  for  athletic  exhibitions,  bicycling,  walk- 
ing, and,  in  part  also,  by  the  omnipresent  lawn-tennis 
man,  with  his  white  flannel  suit  and  nimble  bat. 

The  luxurious  new  gymnasium,  with  its  pendent  appa- 
ratus, its  numerous  bowling  alleys,  its  elaborate  ma- 
chinery for  the  development  of  every  muscle  in  the 
body,  its  hot  and  cold-water  baths,  lockers,  dressing- 
rooms,  running  track,  club-room  and  rowing-room,  has 
been  the  means  of  making  gymnastic  exercise  attrac- 
tive to  nearly  all  the  students  in  college.  As  one  of 
them  has  said,  "It  is  better  for  the  whole  college  to 
have  health  and  strength  than  to  have  all  the  muscle  of 
the  college  embodied  in  the  eight  men  who  pull  the  oar, 
or  the  eleven  who  kick  the  leather  sphere."  In  the  year 
1881,  seven  hundred  and  twelve  students  paid  for  lockers 
in  tlie  gymnasium — a  good  index  of  its  use.  Much  of 
the  interest  taken  by  the  young  men  in  gymnastic  exer- 
cise is  due  to  the  thorougli  and  enthusiastic  work  of 
the  young  director,  Dr.  Dudley  Allen  Sargent.  To  show 
what  can  be  done  in  such  a  place  consider  the  following : 
A  student,  nineteen  years  of  age,  was  examined  January 
20,  1880.  At  that  time  his  actual  strength,  reckoned 
on  a  scale  of  500  for  the  normal  man,  was  377.5.  After 
a  year  and  three  months  of  faithful  exercise  his  actual 
strength  was  found  to  be  600. 

In  the  display  of  rich  colors  class-day  at  Harvard 
bears  away  the  palm — the  red-letter  day  in  the  college 
calendar,  a  festival  blazing  in  purple  and  crimson 
sheen,  the  enjoyment  of  a  year  crowded  into  twenty- 
four  hours,  a  day  crowned  with  perfumes  and  with 
flowers,  poetized  by  a  most  bewildering  array  of  sweet 
faces  with  tender,  glancing  eyes,  and  ending  at  night 
with  dance,  with  music  and  with  song.  Class-day 
comes  five  days  before  commencement,  in  the  latter  end 
of  June,  when  the  air  is  almost  invariably  soft  and 
mildly  tempered,  the  skies  bright  and  the  staid  New 
England  heart  correspondingly  light  and  gay. 

At  half-past  nine  in  the  morning  the  seniors  fonn  in 
procession  and  march  to  Appleton  Chapel  for  prayers. 
At  half  past  eleven  o'clock  they  again  assemble,  looking 
distressingly  uncomfortable  in  their  ghastly- immaculate 
dress-suits  and  unaccustomed  silk  hats,  and  march  to 
Sanders'  Theatre,  with  a  band  of  music  at  their  head. 
Then  follows  the  delivery  of  the  oration,  poem,  ivy- 
oration  and  class-ode — in  the  course  of  which  any  allu- 
sion to  the  college  victories  on  field  or  stream  is  received 
with  thunderous  applause.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting 
come  the  "  spreads,"  or  lunches,  given  by  the  students 
in  their  rooms  and  elsewhere,  to  such  of  their  friends  as 


are  present.  The  rooms  are  usually  tastefully  deco- 
rated with  flowers.  At  the  general  spreads  given  by 
the  societies,  or  by  wealthy  individual  students,  more 
than  a  thousand  guests  are  often  entertained  by  a  sin- 
gle set  of  men.  In  the  afternoon  there  is  promenading 
in  the  college  yard,  with  music  from  the  lofty  stand  in 
the  centre  thereof.  At  half-past  four  the  college  build- 
ings are  cheered  by  the  seniors,  and  at  five  occurs  the 
dance  around  the  class-elm.  The  tree  (rugged  old 
giant),  doubtless  glad  at  heart  over  his  rich  collar  of 
flowers,  spreads  his  leafy  shield  benignantly  over  the 
fair  forms  seated  below  ;  then  watches  how  the  black- 
coated  fellows  despoil  him  of  his  flowers  and  utters 
never  a  word  of  censure,  "While  the  seniors  in  the 
centre  are  struggling  to  reach  the  high-placed  wreath, 
the  three  lower  classes  circle  rapidly  about  them  in 
three  concentric  rings,  the  outer  and  the  inner  rings 
moving  in  one  direction  and  the  centre  one  in  another. 
It  would  probably  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  world  just 
such  another  company  of  delicately  complexioned,  fra- 
gile, blooming  young  ladies  as  assemble  to  witness  this 
spectacle,  and  to  partake  of  the  general  festivities  of 
the  day.  The  display  of  rich  and  lustrous  dresses — 
sky-blue,  lavender,  milk-white  and  pink  silks  and  satins 
— is  really  remarkable. 

After  the  exercises  at  the  class  tree,  many  of  the 
guests  are  invited  to  "  teas,"  and  the  same  evening 
occurs  the  President's  reception.  At  night  the  college 
yard,  enclosed  with  pales  and  guarded,  is  crowded  with 
happy  promenaders  and  invited  sight-seers.  A  univer- 
sal hum  fills  the  air,  *'  like  the  low  murmur  of  a  hive  at 
noon,"  and  ever  and  anon,  at  the  sweet,  brazen  clamor 
of  the  music,  the  steps  of  the  promenaders  quicken  and 
their  young  hearts  beat  high :  they  move  to  and  fro  be- 
neath the  fairy  light  of  ten  thousand  colored  lanterns, 
while  from  time  to  time  red  lights  throw  gigantic  nod- 
ding shadows  on  the  lurid  college  walls,  and  fireworks 
blazon  forth  in  many-colored  gems,  mottoes  and  figures 
appropriate  to  the  time.  A  feature  of  the  evening  is  the 
singing  of  class-songs  by  the  Glee  Club.  Years  ago  at- 
tempts were  made  to  arrange  dances  on  the  sward,  but 
they  were  not  popular.  "  Our  grounds,"  remarks  James 
Russell  Lowell.  "  lack  the  seclusion  and  our  summer 
climate  the  temperance  favorable  to  what  Cotton  Mather 
would  have  called  hypjethral  saltation  ;  and  as  for  the 
prolonged  gymnastics  of  the  German  in  the  embrowning 
shade  of  Harvard  Hall  with  the  thermometer  at  90^  in 
the  shade,  they  are  an  insane  anachronism,  belonging 
rather  to  the  age  of  *  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs'  than  our 
own." 

At  the  present  day  the  dancing  takes  place  in  several 
buildings  simultaneously,  but  chiefly  in  Memorial  Hall, 
whose  vast  and  high-roofed  nave  is  airily  garnished  for 
the  occasion  with  drooping  smilax  and  lustrous  flowers, 
and  snowed  over,  as  to  its  floor,  with  whitest  wax. 
Swift  fly  the  twinkling  feet  to  the  sound  of  the  softly- 
puLsing  violins.  The  seared  and  whitened  face  of  old 
Judge  William  Stoughton  stares  from  its  canvas  in  Puri- 
tanical horror  at  the  scene,  and  seems  to  grow  a  shade 
paler  than  it  was  when  he  figured  in  the  witch  trials. 
Cardinal  Bentivoglio  winks  weirdly  and  slyly  with  one 
painted  eye,  and  the  massive  face  of  old  Samuel  Adams 
actually  seems  to  relax  into  a  genial  smile  as  he  looks 
out  from  his  corner  there  under  the  gallery.  When  the 
wee  hours  draw  near,  the  wee  feet  cease  to  move,  and 
the  brave  and  fair  alike  go  home  to  dream. 

Class-day  has  entirely  overshadowed  commencement 
as  a  festive  occasion,  the  latter  being  now  purely  ofticial 
and  formal  in  nature,  very  stiff*,  very  dignified  and  very 
dull — to  outsiders. 

W.  Sloane  Kexxedy. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD-MY  PRESERVES. 


My  Preserves. 

Mat  a  harassed  female  pour  out  her  woes  in  the  pages 
of  The  Continent  ?  May  I  state  a  few  strictly  feminine 
grievances,  and  beseech  some  one  of  the  housekeeping  sis- 
terhood to  give  me  the  benefit  of  her  experience  on  the 
subject  of  preserving  ? 

This  art  used  to  be  considered  a  necessary  and  indispen- 
sable part  of  a  woman*s  education,  and,  when  I  look 
back  to  my  grandmother's  light-colored  peaches,  her  cur- 
rant jelly,  that  always  turned  out ;  her  quinces,  her  rasp- 
berry jam — all  excellent  of  their  kind — I  shrink  into 
myself  in  shame  and  mortification  at  the  thought  of  my 
lame  imitations  of  her  productions.  When  I  compare  my 
whitish,  shapeless  strawberries  (or,  if  not  whitish,  of  a 
dingy  brown,)  with  hei-s,  that  looked  like  strawberries,  I 
despise  myself,  and  despise  with  equal  zeal  the  preserves 
I  make,  benefitted,  too,  as  I  am,  by  modem  improve- 
ments, air-tight  jars,  and  what  I  like  to  consider  common- 
sense  notions,  slightly  flavored  with  ideas  got  from  what 
somebody  aptly  calls  the  "easy  corners  "  of  science. 

Now  when  I  "do"  my  sti-awberries,  what  am  I  doing? 
I  don't  know.  I  consult  an  oracle — my  grandmother  or  a 
cookery  book — not  much  matter  which. 

Oracle  No.  1  says  :  "Boil  your  sugar  very  well.  If  the 
sugar  is  not  thoi-oughly  boiled,  your  fruit  will  not  keep.*' 

Oracle  No.  2  says :  "  I>o  not  boil  the  sugar ;  boil  the 
fruit.     The  sugar  merely  requires  drying  or  warming." 

Oracle  No.  3  says :  "  What  you  require  is  combination. 
Boil  sugar  and  fruit  well  together." 

Appealing  once  to  a  chemist  on  the  subject  of  boilmg 
sugar,  his  reply  was;  "Never boil  sugar — you  turn  it  to 
molasses." 

I  would  remark  in  passing  that  there  is  an  unexplained 
mystery  about  currant  jelly,  which,  in  utter  defiance  of 
the  idea  that  by  boiling  you  drive  off  water  and  thereby 
thicken  it,  actually  becomes  thinner  by  continued  heat. 

** Skimming"  is  another  puzzle.  Why  skim?  Some 
oracles  say  you  are  skimming  the  sugar  ;  others  that  it  is 
the  fruit.  I  do  it  sometimes ;  sometimes  not — the  result 
is  the  same  whether  done  or  left  undone.  One  oracle  says 
you  are  skimming  albumen.     Perhaps  I  am. 

But  the  gi'eat  and  lasting  and  apparently  insurmount- 
able difficulty  is  "mould." 

"  Use  the  air-tight  jars,"  say  the  oracles.  Mould  laughs 
at  my  air-tight  jars.  "Dip  a  piece  of  paper  in  brandy," 
says  another  oracle  ;  "lay  it  on  top  of  your  jar."  I  lay 
paper  dipped  in  brandy  on  top.  Tlie  mould  laughs  louder 
than  befoi*e  ;  brandy  evaporates  ;  the  paper  makes  a  nice, 
smooth  surface  for  the  mould,  which  spreads  itself  in  a 
thick  mass,  sometimes  of  a  dull  bluish  color,  sometimes 
of  a  dark  purple,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  black  dust, 
tainting  my  sweetmeat  to  the  utmost  depths  of  the  jar. 

What  matter  to  me  that  it  is  no  doubt  beautiful  to  any 

one  having  a  microscope-  and  time  to  use  it  ?    Branching 

plants,  no  doubt ;  ferns,  fruit,  flowers  and  nuts,  perhaps, 

in  exquisite  profusion,  but  to  me  only  mould.     Will  any 

one  tell  me  what  to  do  ?    In  despair  I  appeal  to  my  sex. 

Don't  say,  O  my  sex,  in  answer,  "  Put  your  jars  in  a  dry 

place."     I  have  tried  that.     Say  something  else. 

K. 


A  LITTLE  COMPANY. 

Amber  Soup. 

Salmony  with  Lobster  Stntce.     Cucumber*. 

Cliiekeii  Croquettes. 

Beef  A  la  mode. 

PoUttoe*.     Oreeu  Coi*n.     Egg  Plant.     Beets. 

Beed  Birds  in  cases. 


Tomato  Salad,  vith  Mayonnaise  Jh'essing. 

Cheddar  Cfieese.     Wttfers. 
Green  Apple  Pie.    Baspberry  Ice.     Cake. 
Watermelon. 
Coffee^ 

Amber  Soup. — One  soup  bone— two  or  three  pounds,  a  small 
slice  of  ham,  one  chicken,  one  onion,  half  a  small  carrot,  half  a 
parsnip,  a  stick  of  celery  or  a  teaspoonful  of  celery  essence,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  salt  and  one  even  one  of  pepper,  four  cloves,  two 
tablespoon fuls  of  butter,  whites  and  shells  of  two  eggs  ;  brown 
the  beef  bone  or  two  pounds  of  lean  beef  in  the  butter ;  brown 
the  onion,  and  then  stick  the  cloves  in  it.  Put  over  all  the  in- 
gredients with  one  gallon  of  cold  water,  boiling  slowly  for  four 
hours.  Take  out  the  chicken  when  tender,  which  will  need  from 
one  hour  to  two,  according  to  age.  Strain  the  soup  into  a  Jar 
and  leave  over  night.  Next  day  remove  the  cake  of  fat  from  the 
top,  take  out  the  soup,  which  will  probably  be  a  jelly,  avoiding 
the  settlings ;  beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  and  the  broken  shells 
with  a  spoonful  of  water  and  mix  in.  Bring  all  Just  to  boiling 
point,  skim  off  all  the  egg  from  the  top,  without  stirring  the  soup 
itself,  and  strain  through  a  Jelly  bag.  It  can  then  be  re-heated 
before  serving.  If  more  color  is  desired,  brown  one  tablespoon ful 
of  sugar  in  a  small  saucepan,  and  when  a  bright  brown  add  half 
a  cup  of  water  and  let  boil  a  moment,  then  strain  into  the  soup. 

Salmon,  with  Lobster  Sauce.— iSalmon  must  be  put  into 
boiling  water  to  preserve  the  color.  Allow  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
salt  and  two  of  vinegar  to  the  water,  or  the  Juice  of  a  lemon,  and 
allow  eight  minutes  to  the  pound  for  boiling.  If  there  is  no  tish 
kettle  sew  in  a  cloth,  that  it  maybe  taken  out  without  breaking. 
For  the  sauce,  make  half  a  pint  of  drawn  butter,  chop  the  meat 
from  the  tail  and  claws  of  a  lobster  into  small  bits ;  add  this  to 
the  drawn  butter,  with  a  pinch  of  cayenne. 

Chicken  Croquettes. — Cut  the  meat  of  the  chicken  used  in 
the  soup  into  small  dice ;  mince  a  small  onion  and  two  sprigs  of 
parsley  very  fine ;  melt  in  a  saucepan  a  piece  of  butter  large 
as  an  egg ;  add  the  onion  and  parsley,  and  two  heaping  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sifted  flour,  and  stir  till  a  bright  brown  ;  then  add 
slowly,  stirring  steadily,  a  cup  and  a  half  of  stock.  Stir  till 
perfectly  smooth,  remove  ft-om  Are ;  add  the  Juice  of  quarter  of 
a  lemon,  half  a  small  nutmeg  grated,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper.  Last,  stir  in  the  chicken,  and 
when  cold  mould  into  croquette  shape,  egg  and  crumb,  and  fry 
in  boiling  lard.  If  moulded  in  pear  shape,  stick  a  clove  in  the 
small  end  when  fried,  to  imitate  the  stem. 

Beef  a  la  mode. — As  per  rule  in  No.  26  of  Our  Continent. 

Potatoes. — As  in  No.  2  of  Our  Continent. 

Green  Corn. — If  young  and  tender,  twenty  minutes  boiling 
will  be  sufficient.    Serve  in  a  napkin. 

Ego  Plant. — Peel  and  remove  the  seeds ;  boil  half  an  hour  in 
salted  water ;  mash  flne,  stir  in  two  beaten  etnrs,  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  milk,  .two  of  flour,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  a 
saltspoonful  of  pepper ;  drop  in  spoonfuls  in  a  little  hot  butter 
and  fry  brown. 

Beets. — As  per  rule  in  No.  5  of  Our  Continent. 

Reed  Birds  in  Cases. — The  rule  is  one  adopted  by  Henry 
Ward  Beeeher.  Cut  sweet  potatoes  lengthwise ;  scoop  out  a 
place  large  enough  for  half  the  bird ;  season  each  with  butter, 
pepper  and  salt,  tying  the  two  pieces  of  potato  around  them. 
Bake  in  a  quick  oven  about  forty-flve  minutes,  and  serve  in  the 
potatoes. 

Tomato  Salad. — As  in  No.  19  of  Our  Continent. 

Oreen  Apple  Pie. — Make  a  pufl*  paste,  or  rich  pie  crust,  and 
line  a  deep  pie  plate ;  fill  high  with  tender,  acid  apples,  sprink- 
ling a  cup  of  sugar  between  the  layers,  and  adding  a  grate  of 
nutmeg  ;  cover,  pinching  the  edpes  tojjether  securely,  and  bake 
about  forty  minutes.     Eat  hot  or  cold. 

Raspberry  Ice. — Boil  one  quart  of  water  and  one  pound  of 
granulated  sug:ar  for  half  an  hour ;  add  a  pint  of  fresh  raspberry 
juice,  or  a  tumbler  of  the  Jam,  in  which  case  add  the  Juice  of  a 
lemon,  and  strain  all  through  a  fine  sieve,  to  avoid  the  seeds. 
Freeze  when  cold,  adding  whites  of  eggs — and  proceeding  as 
directed  in  No.  21  of  Our  Continent. 

Coffee. — As  in  No.  1  of  Our  Continent. 

Helen  Campbell. 
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We  say  farewell  to  Perdita,  Marion  and  Pliilip,  tlio  lead- 
ing cliaractom  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  "Dnst,"  in  this  ii um- 
ber of  The  Continent,  and  begin  next  week  a  story 
by  Rlioda  Broiigliton  wbicli  will  ti'eat  the  drama  of  life 
from  a  feniinine  Rtandpoliit,  if,  indeed.  Miss  Brougtitoii's 
views  can  properly  be  claKsitied  as  stiiutly  feminine  in  tbe 
common  aoeeptation  of  tlie  term.  At  all  eventH,  we  can 
pramiHe  our  i-eaders  a  novel  ns  powerful  and  striking  ae 
any  that  tliis  i>opular  writer  liaK  ^iven  to  the  world. 


pRnFESSlONAL  beauties  ai'e  not  the  exclusive  product  of 
modem  English  society,  although  the  t«rm  itsi'lf  is  of  re- 
cent invention.  That  they  lived  and  flourished  before  a,nd 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Geoi^s  \a  appropriately  set  forth 
in  the  lii'Nt  of  Mrs,  Ban-'s  two  t>apers  on  the  "-Wits  and 
Beauties  of  the  Eighteenth  Century."  At  a  time  when 
America  is  forming  her  estimate  of  an  acknowledged 
"professional  beauty"  —  albeit  aha  has  retired  behind 
the  footlights — these  portraits  and  sketches  a,ie  peculiarly 
timely.  They  picture  a  state  of  society  which  was  an  es- 
sential forerunner  of  one  which  evolved  the  type  of  which 
Mrs.  Langtry  is,  or  at  least  was,  a  confessed  leader — that 
in,  th£  Korial  professional  as  distinguished  from  the  pTofea- 
tional  professional.  Conditions  exist  in  this  country  which 
lay  an  absolute  embargo  on  tlie  evolution  of  the  social 
type.  Pre-eminence  is  claimed  by  half  a  dosen  diffei'eut 
"seta"  in  each  of  our  large  cities,  and  the  reigning  beauty 
of  each  may  be  queen  of  her  own  realm,  but  is  not  ac- 
knowledged outside  of  it.  We  have  no  Piince  who  can 
tell  us,  with  any  hope  of  being  listened  to,  which  of  our 
daughters  is  the  most  beautiful.  It  will  I>e  not«d  that  we 
have  magnanimously  refmined  from  intimating  that  pretty 
women  are  far  moi'e  abundant  here  than  in  England. 


SiNCB  our  reference  to  the  [|uestioQ  of  a  Sabbath  foi' 
brain- workers,  public  interest  has,  toanunwont«d  degi'ce, 
been  centered  on  the  matter  of  Sunday  laws  in  conse- 
(|uence  of  a  sudden  and  yet  not  altogether  spasmodic  at- 
tempt on  the  pail  of  the  ))olice  of  New  York  City  to 
enforce  the  old  observances  of  the  statutes.  The  imme- 
diate occaHion  of  this  attempt  was  the  going  into  effect  of 
a  new  penal  code,  which  reixlered  the  police  liable  to  in- 
dictment in  case  they  alloweil  trading  in  any  shape  on 
Sunday,  To  New  Yorkers  this  seemed  very  tyrannical, 
but  not  so  much  so,  by  any  means,  to  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, paiticularly  outside  of  tlie  gi'eat  cities.  The  New 
Yorker  has  long  been  accustomed  to  see  groceries  open 
until  nine  or  ten  o'clock  of  a  Sunday  morning,  tobacco- 
shops  open  all  day.  news-stands  and  the  like  on  every  im- 
portant comer,  and,  in  short,  a  pretty  active  trade  among 
sundry  small  dealers.  The  same  state  of  things  exists, 
more  or  less,  in  all  the  large  cities,  license  inci'easing  In 
the  South  and  in  the  West.  In  the  rural  districts,  how- 
ever, no  one  thinks  of  buying  anythhig  on  Sunday,  uidess, 
peivhance,  it  be  a  medical  prescription  at  the  druggists' ; 
and,  in  fact,  laws  nearly  identical  with  those  of  New  York 
hnve  been  enforced  in  many  of  the  states,  and  tlie  courts 
have  passed  sentence  accordingly.  Nevertheless,  there 
has  been,  in  most  parts  of  the  countiy,  a  general  rolaiing 
of  Sunday  customs.     People  go  to  ride  and  w.ilk  more 


than  they  did,  and  axe  far  less  strict  thau  they  were  a 
generation  ago  in  the  matter  of  reading.  In  nothing  isthia 
moi-e  marked  than  in  the  chaiacter  of  Sunday-school  books 
which  are  read  by  all  save  the  strictest  of  Sabbatarians. 

Tills  brings  us  to  the  second  phase  of  the  subject, 
namely,  the  acknowledged  decline  of  clerical  authority.  If 
the  Protestant  clergy  could  have  had  its  way,  tliere  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Puritan  Sunday,  or  something  veiy  like  it, 
would  be  the  rule  now,  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  If  cleri- 
cal authority  could  have  been  maintained,  tlie  day  would 
have  been  observed  now  as  strictly  as  it  was  then;  but,  for 
whatever  reason,  the  authority  has  pat-sed  aw  ay,  and  with 
it  has  gone  much  that  gave  the  day  its  sacred  charact«r. 
We  need  not  here  discuss  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the 
qnestiun  ;  the  fact  remains,  and  is,  as  Professor  Ueorge  P. 
Fislier,  of  Yale  College,  points  out  in  the  N'trth  Amtritan 
StnUvD,  tlie  natural  result  of  a  tendency  that  has  existed 
ever  since  intelligence  began  to  penetrate  the  masses  and 
stimulate  their  minds  to  independent  thought.  So  longas 
superstition  was  general,  priests  were  clothed  witli  a  cei'- 
tatn  supernal  authority ;  and  this  seems  to  have  endured 
until  Henry  IV  of  England,  in  the  eleventli  century,  set  up 
his  opinion  against  tliat  of  llildebrand.  Since  tlien  the 
nfovement  has  been  slow,  with  the  exception  of  certain  no- 
table strides,  as  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  but  it  lias 
been  inexoi-ably  sure,  until  now  the  Stat«  everywhere,  save 
perhaps  in  Spain  alone,  takes  precedence  of  the  Church. 
The  Continent  numbers  among  its  readers  both  Pi-o- 
testants  and  Catholics,  and  these  will  no  doubt  agree, 
tlioiigli  from  very  different  motives,  in  alleging  for  tbe 
Roman  pathoUc  priesthood  something  approximating  the 
old-time  clerical  authority ;  forthe  strict  Protestant,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  while  bewailing  the  loss  of  his  own  pastor's  influ- 
ence, too  often  stigmatizes  as  "  priest-ridden"  the  condition 
of  his  Catholic  bi-other.  Whatever  may  be  the  truth,  how- 
ever, as  between  the  individual  Romanist  and  his  priest, 
we  need  only  look  at  Italy  to  convince  us  of  the  dii-ection 
in  which  mankind  in  general  is  tending;  the  Pope  de- 
scribes himself  as  a  prisoner  in  the  Vatican,  and  the  reve- 
nues which  were  formerly  administered  by  the  Church 
now  constitute  a  "Public  Worship  Fund,"'  managed  by 
a  board  of  laymen.  When  the  loss  of  clerical  authority 
is  referred  to,  however,  it  must  ho  confessed  that  the 
word  "Protestant"  is  generally  understood  ;  and  that  it 
has  greatly  declined  few  will  be  found  to  deny.  Professor 
Fisher,  in  the  aiticle  referred  to,  takes  this  decline  for 
granted  ;  but  he  suggests,  in  conclusion,  that  saccido- 
talism  was  unknown  in  tlie  primitive  Church,  and  inti- 
mates that  existing  tendencies  may  point  to  sometliiuK 
better  even  than  that  clerical  authority  which  prevailed 
in  colonial  times  and  which  only  lost  its  hold  when  tlie 
laity  began  to  have  o))inionB  of  its  own. 

Officiai,  definitions  are  always  enteitaining  when  they 
can  be  accepted  as  official — that  is,  as  conclusive — and  it 
would  be  eminently  instmctive  if  we  could  persuade  the 
great  corporations,  especially  in  this  country  and  England 
^for  tliese,  we  take  it,  are  the  great  company-iitiden  peo- 
ples of  the  world — to  give  us  their  ideas  as  to  the  pur- 
poses  for   which   the   Individual   man  exists.     All  great 
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corporations  profess  to  be  actuated  by  the  common  con- 
viction that they'can  do  better  for  man tlian  he  can  possibly 
do  for  himself,  but  the  constant  tendency  is  for  them  to 
insist  upon  doing  what  no  individual  at  all  wants  to  do  on 
his  own  account.  The  individual  6tockholdei*s  of  a  com- 
pany are  probably  as  honest  as  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
their  personal  capacity,  and  would  never  think  of  oppress- 
ing their  fellow-citizens.  But  organize  them  under  a 
president  and  a  board  of  directors,  and  the  rest,  and  they 
will  make  it  exceedingly  lively  for  any  one  who  chances  to 
stand  in  their  way.  The  court  records  of  neaily  every 
state  in  the  Union  abound  with  instances  where  individuals 
have  tried  to  fight  corporations  and  have  been  disastrously 
worsted.  Indeed,  a  case  of  this  kind  is  well  nigh  hopeless 
where  there  are  two  sides — as  there  must  be  almost  of 
necessity — to  the  question  involved,  for  the  strength  of  a 
combined  purse  suffices,  in  many  legitimate  ways,  to  out- 
maneuver  abstract  justice.  Given  a  large  number  of  stock- 
holders with  their  money  invested  for  a  common  cause, 
and  they  are  at  once  irresistible  and  helpless.  Irresistible 
in  that  their  representatives,  the  directors,  can  command 
an  enormous  aggi'egate  of  capital ;  helpless  in  that,  scat- 
tered as  they  are,  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  for  them  to 
unite  their  votes,  should  they  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
management,  oust  the  incumbent  officials  and  i*eorganize 
on  a  new  basis.  This  is  sometimes  done  where  there  is  a 
lack  of  daring  or  unscrupulousness  on  the  part  of  presi- 
dent and  directors ;  but  it  is  nearly  impossible  where  there 
are  no  scruples  as  to  using  the  available  means  for  retain- 
ing the  balance  of  power.  How  to  regulate  the  concen- 
tration of  wealth  and  power  in  the  hands  of  coi*x)oi'ations 
is  one  of  the  questions  that  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  crop 
out  in  politics,  and  there  will  be  room  for  more  wisdom 
than  the  average  law-maker  has  habitually  shown  in  legis- 
lating— enough,  that  is,  and  yet  not  too  much. 


•  • 

The  ArchJBological  Society  of  Greece,  as  we  are  informed 
by  a  correspondent  who  reads  the  Athenian  papers  in  the 
original,  has  recently  uncovered  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
temple  in  Epidauros.  It  was  probably  a  temple  of  iBscu- 
lapius,  as  a  bas-relief  in  it  represents  ^sculapius  seated 
on  a  magnificent  throne,  while  before  him  is  seen  the  God- 
dess of  Health,  between  two  female  forms,  one  of  them  a 
Goddess  of  Victory.  The  temple  is  surrounded  by  Doric 
columns,  and  each  gable  contained  a  group  of  sculpture, 
the  fragments  of  which  were  found  lying  on  the  ground. 
Tlie  group  on  the  eastern  end  is  supposed  to  show  tlie 
battle  of  the  Centaurs.  The  other  is  a  marine  group,  com- 
posed of  six  Nereids,  two  floating  on  the  waves  and  four 
riding  on  sea-horses,  each  with  an  arm  thrown  gracefully 
around  the  creature's  neck.  Not  far  from  this  temple  there 
had  been  previously  discovered  several  interesting  build- 
ings, among  them  one  in  circular  form  called  the  Rotunda 
of  Polycleitos.  Successful  excavations  have  been  made 
on  other  sites  also.  While  foreigners  are  recovering  from 
beneath  the  ground  many  buried  treasures  of  ancient  art, 
it  is  pleasant  to  see  the  native  Greeks  organized  into  a  so- 
ciety for  the  same  generous  service. 


Thb  Chevalier  de  Hesse- Wartegg  is  a  name  very  unfa- 
miliar to  American  ears,  and  yet  he  might  easily,  save  for 
name,  claim  a  position  with  the  most  Yankeefied  of  Yan- 
kees, every  page  evidencing  the  same  traits  of  unfailing 
good-humor,  persistent  curiosity,  indefatigable  in  question 
and  research,  and  a  mental  alei*tness  not  popularly  con- 
sidered a  German  characteristic.  His  book  is  the  result  of 
a  very  recent  visit  to  a  country  hardly  known  outside  of  its 
own  boundaries.*  Such  civilization  as  it  has  attained  is 
chiefly  in  the  adoption  of  garish  oinament  and  patent 
leather  boots,  but  the  author   pronounces  Tunis  to  be 

ci)  '"nnne:  thb  Land  and  the  People.  "  (i2ino,  pp.  ;t02,|2.00; 
l>odd,  MMd  A  Co.,  New  York). 


*^much  less  aflected  by  European  influence  than  the 
Egyptian  or  Algerian  towns,  ^'  and  adds,  of  the  rich 
Tunisian,  that  he  **will  hang  three  or  four  large  glass 
chandeliers  in  a  small  room,  and  put  besides  some  can- 
delabra on  the  side-tables,  and  at  least  two  or  three 
clocks  between,  which  do  not  go.  Tliese  clocks  are  a 
tine  picture  of  Tunis,  which  is  also  at  a  stand-still, 
waiting  for  the  Europeans  to  wind  it  up."  His  picture  of 
the  bazars,  which,  like  in  many  points  to  those  of  Oriental 
cities  in  general,  still  have  marked  peculiarities  of  their 
own,  is  very  graphic,  and  his  comments  on  general  gov- 
ernment and  the  Tunisian  army  still  more  so.  Amusing 
and  valuable  quotations  might  be  cited  from  every  chap- 
ter, the  final  paragraphs  on  the  army  giving  his  style  and 
mental  habit  as  fully,  perhaps,  as  any  others  in  this  ex- 
ceptionally interesting  book  of  travels. 

**My  first  acquaintance  with  their  heroes  I  made  imme- 
diately after  my  landing  in  Goletta,  the  harbor  of  Tunis. 
There  stood  a  Tunisian  guard  before  a  sentry-box.  His 
dress  consisted  of  a  black  jacket  with  red  braid,  black 
trousers  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  calf,  a  red  fez  with 
a  brass  shield,  and  (probably)  a  shirt.  He  wore  yellow 
kid  slippers,  and  by  his  side,  in  a  leather  sheath,  dangled 
a  sabre  which  had  no  point,  and  his  gun — leaning  against 
the  sentiy-box^-exhibited  a  rusty  percussion  lock.  The 
man  himself  had  a  stocking  in  his  hand,  which  he  was 
knitting.  An  officer  passed  him,  when  he  put  aside  his 
stocking,  took  up  his  gun  and  presented  arms,  after  which 
he  put  it  in  the  corner  again,  from  which  proceeding  I 
concluded  that  the  feminine  occupation  of  knitting  is  al- 
lowed him  also,  when  on  duty.  Before  the  War  and  Ma- 
rine Ministries,  the  sentries  idled  about  in  the  same  way, 
and  even  in  the  capital  before  the  palace  of  the  Bey,  the 
sentries  were  knitting  stockings.  .The  best  of  it  was  that 
not  a  single  soldier  wore  stockings. 

"About  the  organization  of  the  army  little  is  known. 
The  Almanack  de  Ootha  gives  us  seven  regiments  of  infan- 
tiy,  four  of  artillery  and  a  division  of  cavalry,  with  a  total 
strength  of  20,000  men.  According  to  the  infoi-mation, 
however,  which  I  got  from  the  Ministry  of  War  in  Tunis, 
there  are  only  five  regiments  of  infantry  and  one  of  artil- 
lery. The  cavalry  is  only  to  be  found  on  paper.  In 
reality  it  consists  of  a  ffew  colonels  and  twenty  men  with- 
out horses.  The  real  total  number  of  troops— comprising 
the  whole  army — is  about  two  or  three  thousand  men, 
of  whom  one  thousand  are  garrisoned  in  the  capital  and 
the  rest  in  the  province. 

"On  the  ministerial  lists  I  only  found  the  officers  men- 
tioned, while  the  total  strength  of  the  troops  was  ut- 
terly unknown  to  them.  For  this  army  there  are  about 
one  hundred  genei'als  and  one  thousand  officers  of  all  de- 
grees, from  a  lieutenant  of  fourteen  years  (Molass)  up  to  a 
colonel,  who,  as  a  rule,  sei'ved  the  Bey  formerly  as  pages, 
and  did  all  sorts  of  services  for  him,  of  which  the  details 
cannot  be  recorded  here,  but  for  which  they  got  promoted 
without  ever  having  seen  a  gun  or  drum.  There  is  no  mili- 
tary school,  unless  the  harem  be  considered  as  such.  Of 
the  officere  emerging  therefrom,  some  remain  in  the  house- 
hold of  the  Bey,  others  are  employed  in  the  ministries, 
and  the  greatest  number  are  put  into  the  army  invested 
with  the  same  rank  to  their  last  day,  promotion  being 
very  i-are. 

"The  pay  of  this  valiant  army  is  equivalent  to  its  ser- 
vices— that  is  to  say,  a  little  more  than  nothing.  All 
officers  as  well  as  the  rank  and  file  receive  from  the  Gov- 
ernment board  and  lodging,  and  are  also  clothed  and  re- 
ceive besides  a  nominal  pay,  which  would  be  sufficient  for 
the  modest  wants  of  Orientals  if  they  really  got  their  pay, 
their  board  and  their  clothes.  The  proper  accounts  are 
handed  in,  no  doubt,  but  the  money  goes  through  the 
hands  of  so  many  generals,  colonels  and  captains,  that  of 
the  pay  nothing  remains,  of  the  clothing  only  rags,  and  of 
their  board  bread  and  bad  oil." 


THE    BOOKSHELF. 


Cambridge  in  to  liave  a  new  illustrated  weekly  called 
ScUiiee,  the  firvt  number  of  which  appears  early  in  Janu- 
aiy,  and  to  which  the  leading  scientific  menof  Uie  country 
will  ciMitrlbnte. 

The  agreeable  English  noblemaa  in  Hr.  Jamea'  "  Por- 
trait of  a  Lady  "  is  said  t«  have  been  taken  Troni  Lord  Otho 
Fitzgerald,  a  handsome  and  bnlliant  young  roan,  whodied 
recently  of  blood-poisoning. 

In  Bpite  of  Mr.  Clai'k  BusseH'E  squabble  with  the  Har- 
pei's  over  the  copyright  question,  in  which,  by  the  way,  he 
is  proved  to  be  in  the  wrong,  his  new  novel,  "A  Sea- 
Queen,"  is  to  appear  fli'Bt  in  this  country  in  tlie  pages  of 
Harper' »  Wetkly. 

D.  Applbton  &■  Co,  have  published  a  new  edition  of 
"The  Household  Book  of  Poetry,"  thoroughly  revised  and 
greatly  enlarged,  the  poems  iiovf  numbering  eleven  hun- 
dre<l  and  seventy-five,  and  the  selections  being  ma«le  with 
a  care  and  Judgment  that  place  the  book  in  the  ixont  rank 
of  such  anthologies. 

The  Dictionary  of  the  French  Academy,  begun  two 
hundred  years  i^o,  is  still  unfinished,  Chailes  Nodier, 
writing  to  a  fiiend,  says :  "  You  ask  me  when  the  Diction- 
ary of  the  Fi-ench  Academy  will  be  finished.  Nostrada- 
mus could  not  leply  to  the  question.  For  myself,  I  am 
firmly  of  opluion  tliat  the  Academy  will  be  finished  before 
its  Dictionary." 

G,  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have  published  an  amusing  little 
tkovel,  semi-musical,  semi-esthetic,  entitle<l,  "  Tlie  Benefit 
of  the  Doubt,"  by  Hary  <^lare  Spenser.  Tliei*e  is  a  family 
ghost  and  a  general  series  uf  complications,  the  surprise 
being  that  anything  so  good  can  be  so  bad,  and  vice  versa. 
There  is  promise  enough,  however,  to  make  one  look  con- 
fidently for  better  work.     (IQmo,  pp.  371,  91.00). 

Save  for  aslightly  scrappy  character  and  the  need  of  a 
little  better  editing,  "Pennsylvania  Dutch  and  Other  Es- 
says," by  Phehe  Earie  Gibbons,  is  a  very  pleasant  addition 
to  the  literatni'e  of  peculiar  peoples.  Most  of  it  has  appeared 
in  various  magazines,  but  the  present  edition  has  been  re- 
vised and  enlarged,  and  the  whole  isa  very  faitliful  record 
of  a  keen  observer,  giving  many  details  wjiich  have  never 
befoi'e  been  noted.  (12mo,  pp.  427,  )1,50,  J.  B.  Lippincott 
ACo.) 

One  of  the  most  practical  and  reasonable  of  recent 
books  upon  music  is  found  in  "Ailistic Singing."  by  A[rs. 
Sabrina  H.  Dow.  The  writer  is  herself  an  authority  on 
such  matters,  and  has  studieU  the  various  modem  theo- 
ries of  voice  cultui-e  with  a  growing  conviction  tlint  most 
of  them  are  tinctui-ed  with  en-or,  and  that  safety  lies  in  a 
retuin  to  those  of  the  early  Italian  school,  which  succeeded 
in  pi-eserving  voicesalmost  unimpaired  up  to  fifty  and  even 
sixty  years  of  age.  The  little  book  is  exceedingly  sug- 
gestive and  holds  hints  even  for  those  who  may  disagree 
with  its  conclusions,  (pp.  115,  (1.00,  Lee  &  Shopai-d, 
Boston). 

It  is  an  open  question  how  fiw  Mr.  J.  MortiraeiM5ran- 
ville's  little  book,  "Youth:  ItsCareand Culture  :  anOut- 
line  for  Parents  and  Guardians,"  deserves  the  reprint  it 
has  received.  Many  of  the  points  made  ara  excellent,  hut 
many  more  are  exaggerated.  His  chapt«rs  on  "  Boy  &Ian- 
hood"  and  "Girl  Womanhood"  touch  on  topics  of  pro- 


found iut«rest  to  all  parents  and  educators,  and  in  tbe 
maiu  are  of  real  valne  ;  but  ttiere  is  a  certain  priggishness, 
in  the  final  pages  especially — alofty  andsuperiortolerance 
of  women  in  particular — which  does  not  seem  a  necessary 
part  of  a  treatise  half-medical;  half-educational,  (pp.  167, 
$1,00,  M.  L.  Holbrook  &  Co.,  New  York). 

"  Clerical  sore-throat,"  and  the  various  throat  dif- 
ficulties incident  to  coutiunt^us  use  of  the  voice,  ought  to 
decrease  if  manuals  on  voice-ti'aining  have  any  infiu- 
ence  what«ver.  In  "  Gymnastics  of  the  Voice ;  a  System 
of  Correct  Breathing  in  Singing  and  Speaking,  Based 
Upon  Physiological  Laws ;  a  Self-Instructor  in  the  Ti-aiii- 
ing  and  Use  of  the  Singing  and  Speaking  Voice,"  by 
Oskar  Guttmann,  the  elaborate  title  holds  all  the  desci  ip- 
tion  necessary.  Tbe  directions  are  plain,  and  the  bonk 
scientifically  correct  in  its  theories  and  methods,  the  gym- 
nastics outlined  being  of  special  service  for  all  weak 
throats  and  luugs,  and  making  pure  and  clear  tones  a 
possibility  for  all.  (pp.  138,  81.25,  Edgar  S.  Werner, 
Albany). 

Time  brings  to  light  unexpected  revelations  with  regard 
to  American  antiquity.  We  have  ai-chitectural  works 
which  are  perhaps  older  than  the  oldest  Europe  can  boast ; 
and  now  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton  comes  forward  with  a  work  on 
"  American  Hero  Myths  :  a  Study  in  the  Native  Religions 
of  tlie  West«m  Continent,"  which  brings  out  much  tliat  is 
new  and  interesting  to  American  arclueologiste.  He  points 
out  that  heretofore  myths  have  been  byt  imperfectly  dis- 
tinguished fi'om  ti'aditions.  It  is  singular  that  a  common 
element  in  many  of  tbe  aboriginal  religious  is  the  belief  in 
a  divine  being,  horn  of  a  virgin,  who  comes  from  tlie  East. 
The  Algonkins,  Aztecs  and  many  others  hold  this  legend, 
which,  we  need  hardly  point  out,  has  singular  parallels  in 
the  ci'eeds  of  otlier  nations.  (Pbiladeipbia :  H.  C.  Watts 
&Co.) 

As  a  story,  "Divorce,"  by  Mai'gai'et  Lee,  is  in  many 
points  a  very  fair  piece  of  work.  The  heroine  is  an  im- 
probable creature,  who,  if  she  had  had  one  quai-ter  the 
insight  with  which  she  is  credited,  would  have  o)>ened  her 
eyes  long  before  to  the  real  nature  of  the  husbaud  who 
wasted  her  propeii.y,  and  cared  simply  and  always  for 
numberone.  He  is  a  very  consistent  rascal ;  a  handsome, 
pleasure-loving,  cultivated  iinimal.  The  complications 
which  finally  ensue  are  handled  with  delicacy,  and  there 
is  promise  in  the  book  of  fiir  better  work  to  come.  It  is 
astonishingly  cheap,  the  publishers'  intention  being  tu 
show  that  work  by  American  authora  can  be  produced 
at  as  low  a  rate  as  English  reprints ;  but  is  fkirly  well 
printed  and  bound.  The  syet«m  of  punctuation  is  an  ex- 
ti-aordinary  one,  commas  in  many  pages  taking  the  place 
of  periods  or  semicolons;  but  the  autlior  may  not  be  i*e- 
sponsihle  for  this.  (pp.  411,  50  cents,  John  W.  Lovell  Co.) 

When  new  hooks  swarm  like  bees,  who  shall  think  of 
the  old,  unless,  indeed,  the  old  are  chosen  as  reftige  and 
the  new  set  aside  to  test  their  cliance  of  immortality  ? 
Those  in  the  nature  of  guide-jiosts  are  most  likely  to  hold 
place,  and  of  this  order  is  "  The  Great  Epics  of  Medieval 
Germany.  An  Outline  of  their  Contents  and  History," 
by  George  Theodore  Dippold.  Wagner's  later  oiferas  hava 
made  us  familiar,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  Nibelungen 
Lied,  and  the  various  legends  pi'ecedingor  arising  from  it, 
but  the  forces  that  made  them  the  national  voice  of  the 
]ieo|ileare  less  known,  and  nothiugso  clear  and  full  has  yet 
been  done  by  way  of  exjilanation  and  elucidation  as  this 
work  of  Professor  Dippold's.  The  fi'uit  of  long  research  is 
embodied  here,  and  though  the  student  may  miss  some  de- 
tails familiar  to  him  through  the  work  of  German  scholars 
who  give  a  life  time  to  one  |)liase  of  a  to]>ic,  every  busy 
Ameri^n  will  welcome  so  compact  and  scholarly  a  con- 
densation of  theories  and  facts  as  the  pi-eseiit.  (16nio,  pp. 
333,  91.50.  Robcris  Brothers,  Boston). 
Mrs.  Spofford,  in  her  stories  for  young  people,  ceases 
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to  be  the  Mrs.  8po£ford  we  know — in  other  words,  drops 
her  superabundant  adjectives,  and  tells  a  pleasant  story 
in  a  simple  and  pleasant  way.  *' Hester  Stanley  at  St. 
Marks' "'  is  the  history  of  a  passionate  but  loving  child, 
bom  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  having  unlimited  con- 
trol over  an  immense  household  of  servants.  She  is  im- 
perious, impetuous  and  absolutely  ignorant,  not  only  of 
books,  but  of  every-day  American  life.  Necessaiily,  when 
placed  at  boarding-school,  revolt  is  instantaneous,  and 
the  year  which  follows  is  full  of  very  amusing  and  some- 
times very  pathetic  efifoils  at  self-government.  That  she 
conquers  at  last  is  due  in  part  to  the  unfailing  gentleness 
and  understanding  of  the  large-hearted  piincipal,  one  of 
the  best-drawn  characters  in  any  recent  book  for  girls,  and 
whose  porti-ait  is  a  very  necessary  foil  to  that  of  the  over- 
bearing and  tyrannical  assistant,  whose  conflicts  with 
Hester  are  the  most  objectionable  feature  of  the  book. 
Tlie  story  well  deserves  the  popularity  we  hope  for  it. 
(pj).  194,  ^1.25,  illusti-ated ;  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston). 

Enolish  wood-engravers  are  puzzling  over  the  superi- 
ority of  American  work,  and  seize  the  first  opportunity  to 
defend  their  own  methods.  The  St.  James's  Gazette  of 
London  says  :  "The  notion  that  Mr.  Elbridge  Kingsley's 
*  Wood  Engraving  from  Nature '  in  the  current  number  of 
The  Century  is  an  entirely  novel  method,  is  eiToneous. 
Bewick  constantly  engraved  direct  from  nature,  and  unless 
we  are  much  mistaken,  Mr.  W.  J.  Linton  and  other  living 
wood-engravers  have  often  worked  in  this  way.  Indeed, 
no  really  good  wood-engraver  would  trust  entirely  to 
memory  or  to  the  design  on  the  block  if  he  could  have  in 
frcmt  of  him  the  object,  the  view  or  the  picture  to  be  re- 
produced. This  is  particularly  true  where  the  design  has 
been  placed  on  the  block  by  photography,  for  photogi*aphy 
invariably  gives  false  values,  and  very  often  distorted  out- 
lines :  faults  which  the  new-style  American  wood-en- 
gravers render  as  a  rule  with  remarkable  precision.  Nor 
is  there  anything  new  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Kingsley  exe- 
cuted his  block  almost  entirely  with  one  tool :  Mr.  Lin- 
ton's gravers  ai'e  of  the  fewest,  and  perhaps  the  finest 
landscape  he  has  done  was  cut  with  one  tool.  Yet  it 
shows  a  variety  of  textures,  ah  expressiveness  of  handling 
which  Mr.  Kingsley's  pretty  work  entirely  lacks.'' 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  long  been  credited  with 
originating  the  phrase,  **  sweetness  and  light,"  but  though 
almost  synonymous  with  the  thought  of  him,  one  who  re- 
presented anything  but  these  characteristics,  is  the  i*eal 
author,  the  matter  being  cleared  up  by  Mr.  Smalley  in  a 
recent  letter:  **In  the  *  Notes  on  Mr.  Stephen's  Swift,' 
sent  you  the  other  day  from  abroad,  I  gave  the  quotation 
from  Swift  of  *  sweetness  and  light,'  saying  I  could  not 
recollect  whether  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  had  himself  as- 
signed it  to  Swift.  This  is  what  came  of  having  a  bad 
memory  and  no  books  at  hand  to  help  it  out.  The  refe- 
rence of  the  phrase  to  Swift  will  be  found  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Mr.  Arnold's  *  Culture  and  Anarchy.'  Tlie  fact 
none  the  less  remains  that  Swift's  phrase  had  slumbered 
and  slept  for  a  century  and  three-quaiters — had  never 
passed  into  currency  or  signified  much  to  the  world  till 
Mr.  Arnold  gave  it  a  fresh  stari.  I  am  not  dispai'aging 
Swift.  The  secret  is  this,  that  Swift  used  the  words  once 
for  a  particular  pui*pose,  and  had  done  with  them.  Mr. 
Arnold,  who  has  a  genius  for  procuring  what  words  are 
fitted  to  catch  the  ear  and  abide  in  the  memory  and  stand 
as  syml>oIs  of  a  doctrine,  used  them  and  re-used  them  till 
they  became  as  familiar  as  a  political  cry  during  a  cam- 
paign. In  Swift's  mouth,  moreover,  they  are  purely  physi- 
cal ;  in  Mr.  Arnold's  they  are  metaphysical." 

Amono  the  various  records  of  the  rebellion,  nothing 
more  amusing  or  interesting  has  been  written  than  the 
very  pugnacious  chronicle,  the  fUll  title  of  which  best  in- 
dicates its  character,  *' Detailed  MinutisB  of  Soldier  Life 
in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia;  1861-1865,"  by  Carl- 


ton McCarthy,  private  Second  Company,  Richmond  How- 
itzers, Cutshaw's  Battalion  Artillery,  Second  Coi-ps,  A. 
N.  V. ;  with  iUustrations  by  William  L.  Sheppard,  Esq., 
lieutenant  Second  Company  Richmond  Howitzers,  A.  N. 
V.  (pp.  224,  $1.50,  Caritou  McCarthy  &  Co.,  Richmond.) 
Mr.  McCarthy  adds  one  moi-e  to  the  list  of  author-pub- 
lishers, and  his  book  will  be  of  value  not  only  to  every- 
Confederate  soldier,  but  to  all  a  little  north  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line  who  would  i*ecall  the  spirit  of  that  half-for- 
gotten time,  and  realize  of  what  stuff"  our  antagonists 
were  made.  The  spirit  of  the  **new  South  "  has  no  place 
in  these  graphic  pages.  The  Yankee  is  still  a  hated 
enemy,  whose  final  victory  was  brought  about  by  merce- 
naries, and  in  whom  there  is  only  occasional  capacity  for 
honor  or  decency.  As  a  reminder  of  what  spirit  still  lives, 
it  is  well  for  eveiy  Northern  man  who  forgets  that  bitter- 
ness ever  existed,  to  ponder  over  the  deep  animus  still 
shown  and  what  its  leadings  may  be.  From  the  outside 
standpoint  it  is  worth  reading  as  a  record  of  heroism  amid 
unparalleled  hardships,  which  may  make  us  proud  that 
we  own  the  same  country.  Apart  from  this,  it  is  simply 
a  stirrer-up  of  old  strifes  and  issues  which,  if  they  are  not 
dead,  had  better  be,  speedy  burial  being  the  only  safe 
course  with  such  exceedingly  unpleasant  coi*p8e8. 
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FuKoi  is  the  name  of  oue  of  the  ordera  of  the  class  Cryp- 
togamia  of  LiDiueus,  which  consist  of  flowerless  plants, 
the  most  obvious  representatives  \ie\ng  those  that  are  well 
knovru  as  toad -stools,  which  include  tlie  numerous  species 
of  the  inushi'oom  tiibc.  It  also  includes  a  number  of  mi- 
croscopic bodies,  such  as  mildew,  moulds,  dry-rot,  etc., 
which  grow  on  living  but  moi'e  abundantly  ou  decayed 
animal  or  vegetable  matter.  Thej  are  importaut  factors 
in  reducing  all  organized  bodies  to  thoir  original  element». 
The  number  of  so-called  species  may  be  said  to  be  beyond 
calculation  ;  iudeed,  it  seems  ss  though  new  forms  spiing 
into  existence  accoi'ding  to  the  nature  of  the  substance 
upon  whicli  tbey  grow.  They  almost  appear  to  be  organ- 
isms of  chance,  many  coming  into  existence  and  living  but 
a  single  niglit.  They  are  found  in  all  countries  and  situ- 
ations where  animal  and  plant  life  exist.  They  not 
only  grow  on  lofty  trees,  in  dry  pssturen  and  bnild- 
ingH,  but  also  in  mines,  cellars,  drains  and  ditches.  Ftni- 
eUliam  glaaciim  is  the  blue  mould  of  cheese,  jelly,  pre- 
serves, and  woven  fabrics  when  long  damp;  the  iron 
mould  (so  called)  on  linen  is  a  kind  of  mildew.  The  most 
formidable,  however,  are  tlie  potato  murrain,  gi-ape  mil- 
dew, dry-rot,  smut,  coffee  and  Halinou  disease,  all  caused 
by  microscopic  species.  Fungi  ai'e  the  sole  agents  in  fer- 
mentation of  sugai'y  liquids,  and  it  is  found  that  yeast, 
which  causes  dimgh  to  rise,  is  a  fungus.  Many  such — as 
niuslirooms,  morells  and  truffles— are  wholesome  and  de- 
licious food,  while  othei'N  are  poisonous  in  the  highest 
degree ;  many  of  the  latter  being  nimilsr  to  and  taken  for 
the  ti-ue  musliroom,  and  used  as  such  have  led  to  fatal 
results.  Fungi  are  ivproduced  by  spores,  which  are  so 
numerous  that  in  the  puff-ball,  when  ripe  and  pressed, 
tliey  are  seen  to  rise  in  the  air  like  smoke ;  but  to  deter- 
mine their  size  and  form  I'equii'es  the  aid  of  a  powerful 
mici'oscope.  They  tioat  in  the  air,  and  alighting  on  sub- 
stances congenial  to  their  development  and  growth,  they 
thus  become  spread  in  different  localities.  Those  that 
eiuanate  from  foul  cisterns,  water'k:iosets  and  diaine  are 
now  considered  to  be  the  probable  cause  of  contagious 
diseases,  such  as  typhoid  and  scarlet  fever,  cholera  and 
even  diphtheria.  It  lias  been  proved  that  milk  quickly  be- 
comes impregnated  witli  microscopic  fungi  from  dairies 
not  being  kept  clean,  and  the  vessels  washed  with  foul 
water,  which  a  few  years  a(,'o  was  found  to  be  the  cause  of 
typhoid  fever  in  Lojidon,  and  itieil  toan  act  of  Parliament 
being  passed  for  the  inspection  of  dairies.  Wine  cellars 
are  often  infest«d  by  a  filamentous  fungue,  which  covers 
the  walls  and  casks  with  a  coating  like  felt ;  it  also  at- 
tacks tiie  corks  of  wine  bottles,  and  its  appearance  is  con- 
sidered a  test  that  the  wine  is  old.  This  lias  been  taken 
advantage  of  by  some  dealers  to  make  new  wine  have  the 
appearance  of  being  old  by  placing  over  the  cork  a  false 
"zasmidium  "  (or  coating  made  of  spidei-s'  webs,  rotten 
sawdustand  logwo<Kl);  the  wine  then  passes  off  as  crusted 
old  port.  The  walls  of  cellars  and  mines  are  also  liable  to 
be  covered  with  a  fungus  growth — some  are  phosphorescent 
to  such  a  degree  that  in  the  coal  mines  near  Dresden  the 
roofs,  walls  and  cellars  are  oflen  entirely  covered  with 
them,  and  their  light  is  so  blight  as  to  dazzle  the  eye  and 
give  the  idea  of  an  enolianted  cave.   Phosphorescent  fungi 


are  also  commonly  to  be  seen  id  the  dark  or  decayed  wood, 
rotten  leaves  and  other  decomposed  vegetable  8ubst*acea. 
Tallow  stores  are  often  infested  with  a  microscopic  fun- 
gus, known  as  grease  mould;  it  covers  the  wall  with  a 
filamentous  web ;  it  also  attacks  the  casks  and  pervades 
the  grease,  destroying  all  fatty  matter,  and  often  causing 
graat  loss  to  the  merchant.  In  gardens  a  species  of  mould 
ftinguB  is  a  great  pest;  it  appeara  suddenly  in  a  night, 
spreading  rapidly  over  all  moist  surfaces,  douig  irreme- 
diable mischief  in  propagating  pits,  by  overrunning  low 
plants,  cuttings  and  seed  pots.  Fruits  are  often  attacked 
by  a  fungus  originating  fitim  a  small  wound  in  the  skin, 
which  renders  them  extramely  bitter  and  unlit  to  eat. 

The  consumption  of  taki  in  Japan  amounts  to  about  six 
gallons  per  head  per  annum.  The  preparation  of  this 
liquid  may  be  regai'ded  as  taking  place  in  three  stages. 
(1)  Preparation  of  k(^ :  Rice  is  cleaned  and  the  outer  skin 
removed.  It  is  then  beaten  or  trodden  with  water,  and 
lastly  steamed.  The  embryo  is  thus  killed  and  germina- 
tion rendered  impossible.  The  steamed  rice  is  mixed  with 
a  little  tane,  a  yellowish  powder,  consisting  of  the  spores 
of  a  fungus,  and  the  mixture  exposed  on  trays  for  several 
days,  duiing  which  time  the  tempemture  of  the  suii'ound- 
iiig  air  and  also  of  the  mixed  rice  nnd  fungus  spoi'es  rises 
very  considerably.  These  operations  are  conducted  in  un- 
derground chambers,  cut  off  from  the  influences  of  the 
outer  air.  Koji  contains  dextrose  and  dextrine,  unaltered 
starch,  mineral  matter  and  a  diastase-like  substance  or 
substances.  It  convei-ts  cane-sugar  paiHally  into  iuveited 
sugar  and  gelatinized  starch  into  maltose,  dextruse  and 
dextrine.  (3)  I'repaTatioa  of  koto :  Steamed  rice,  kojt  and 
water  are  mixed  and  maintained  at  a  low  temperature  for 
some  time ;  tlie  starch  of  the  rice  is  thus  for  the  most  part 
changed  into  dextrose  and  dextrine.  (3)  Fermentation  ; 
Tbe  T/wlo  is  heated  by  placing  closed  tubs  of  boiling  water 
in  the  liquid;  tempemtiire  rises,  fermentation  begins  and 
is  continued  for  twelve  or  tliiiteen  days  by  the  inti-oduc- 
tion  uf  fresh  heatei-s.  From  time  to  time  the  mash  is  di- 
vided into  poriions,  each  of  which  is  mixed  with  more 
moto,  steamed  i-iee  and  koji,  and  then  fermented.  The  fci^ 
meiited  liquid  is  Altered,  cleared  by  standing  and  heated 
in  order  to  prevent  it  fi-om  souring.  Sake  does  nut  keep 
for  any  length  of  time  in.wai'm  weather,  and  must  be  re- 
peatedly heated  by  the  brewer. 

Furi-s  is  the  name  of  a  Linmean  genus  of  sea-needs, 
which  are  more  or  less  abundant  on  the  rocky  toastH  of 
most  countries.  They  are  strong-growing  species,  and 
maybe  considered  as  the  shiiibs  of  the  ocean.  During 
Ktormx  the  force  of  the  waves  uproots  lai'ge  quaiitilics  of 
sea-weeds  of  different  siiecies,  which  are  waited  on  shore 
and  lefl  by  the  receding  tides,  such  Ix'ing  known  by  the 
name  of  wrack,  the  drying  and  burning  uf  which  at  oue 
time  furnished  employment  to  laige  uumbere  uf  iieople  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  ashes,  containing  earlioiiate  of 
soda,  were  called  kelp,  and  were  used  in  the  mnnnfactiire 
of  soap  and  glass,  but  since  carbonate  of  luHia  has  been 
manufactuied  from  salt  for  tliese  puriHises,  the  burning  uf 
sca^wrack  has  almost  ceased.  Fi'om  the  ash  of  sea-weeds 
another  iiiijHirtaut  chemical  siiliKtaiice  called  iodine  is 
obtained,  and  is  well  known  in  medicine  as  a  powerful 
absorbent.  In  agricultural  districts  wrnck  is  eagerly 
sought  afWr  for  manure;  itM  virtue  as  such  depends  prin- 
cipally on  the  salt  it  contains.  On  some  ]>ni1s  of  the  citast 
of  Japan  sea-plants  are  largely  colle<:ted.  They  ai'e  ex- 
ported to  China  and  conveyed  to  the  interior,  where  salt  is 
scaree.  Alany  of  them  are  also  edible. 
••• 

A  FEW  days  liefore  his  death,  Priifessor  n«nry  Draper, 
of  New  York,  entertained  the  ntembcrs  of  the  Katiunal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  over  fifty  in  numt)er,  at  a  dinner 
given  at  his  house.     At  that  time  he  g.ivo  a  novel  illnstra- 
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tioD  of  his  interest  in  the  fascinating  tield  of  scientific  in- 
quiry opened  up  by  the  discoveiies  in  electricity.  The 
tables  were  set  in  the  parlors,  and  from  the  arch  between 
the  two  rooms  there  hung  a  large  chandelier,  i*epresenting 
a  bouquet  in  bronze.  In  the  chandeliers  were  twelve  l>ell- 
shaped  flowers,  resembling  morning  glories,  with  i-ed,  blue 
and  yellow  petals,  and  a  stamen  of  ground  glass,  inclosing 
one  of  Edison's  incandescent  lights.  Under  the  chande- 
lier was  an  aquarium,  surrounded  by  vines  and  filled  with 
gold  fish.  A  submerged  incandescent  light  illuminated 
the  water,  and  the  fish  swam  unconcernedly  around  it. 
Electric  bouquets,  like  the  chandelier,  were  placed  on 
the  tables,  and  alteiiiating  with  them  were  bouquets  of 
natural  flowers  surrounding  electric  lights,  ilie  electricity 
was  supplied  by  a  gas  engine  in  Professor  Draper's  labora- 
tory. 

*** 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  blood  of  crabs  and  other 
crustaceans  at  Ostend  has  the  same  strong  and  bitter  taste 
as  the  sea  water,  and  proves  to  have  the  same  saline  con- 
stitution. Crabs  in  brackish  water,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  a  less  salt  blood,  and  the  crayfish  of  rivers  have  very 
little  of  soluble  salts  in  their  blood.  An  exchange  of 
salts  seems  to  take  place  in  these  animals  between  the 
blood  and  the  outer  medium,  producing  approximate 
equilibrium  of  chemical  composition.  This  probably  oc- 
curs through  the  respiratory  organ,  and  is  according  to 
the  simple  laws  of  diffusion.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
blood  of  sea  fishes  has  an  entirely  diflercnt  saline  compo- 
sition from  that  of  the  water. 

S.  A.  Lattimorb. 
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December  8. — Oeneral  Sidney  Burbank,  U.  S.  A.,  a  vete- 
ran of  the  Black  Hawk,  Seminole  and  Civil  wars,  died  in  New- 
port, Ky.,  aged  seventy-four  years. Mrs.  Elizabeth  Murray, 

the  artist,  died  in  Italy. Louis  Blanc,  the  French  statesman 

and  litterateur,  died  In  Paris.  .  .  Dec.  9. — Sir  Hugh  Allan, 
founder  of  the  Allan  line  of  steamships  runnin^r  between  Cana- 
dian and  British  ports,  died  in  Edinburgh. The  old  Catholic 

Church  at  Aroesbury,  Mass.,  was' burned.  .  .  Dec.  10. — The 
Senate  confirmed  a  number  of  military  nominations,  amonji^ 
them  those  of  Brigadier-General  John  Pope  to  be  major-general, 
Colonel  Ronald  S.  Mackenzie  to  be  brigadier-general,  and  Major 

William  A.  Rucker  to  be  deputy  paymaster-general. Three 

hundred  thouctand  dollars'  worth  of  whisky  was  bUmed  with  the 
distillery  of  Gibson  &  Co.,  at  Gibsonton,  Pa.  .  .  Dec.  7/.— The 
biuiness  portion  of  the  city  of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  was  burned, 
involving  a  loes  estimated  at  $30,000,000.     Hundreds  of  people 

are  homeless. New.««  received  from  the  Soudan  that  the  False 

Prophet  has  been  repult^ed,  and  the  safety  of  Khartoum  is  as- 
sured.  ^The  Enterprise  Cotton  Mills,  at  Manayunk,  Pa.,  were 

burned. Robert  L.  Stewart,  a  prominent  merchant  of  New 

York,  died,  aged  seventy-six.— — Sir  Thomas  Watson,  physician 
in  ordinary  to  Queen  Victoria,  died.  .  .  Dec.  IS. — The  third  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Cane  Growers' Associa- 
tion met  in  St.  Louis.  Ex-Lientenant-Govemor  Coleman  presided, 
and  delegates  were  present  from  Illinois,  Indiana,  Louisiana, 
EUinsas,  Obio,   Pennsylvania,  Tennessee  and  Wisconsin ;   also 

Commissioner  Loring,  of  the  Agricultural   Department. A 

convention  of  street  railway  presidents  and  superintendents  met 
in  Boston  and  a  constitutiou  was  adopted  for  the  organization 
of  the  "Street  Railway  Association  of  America."  TT.  H.  Littell, 
of  Louisville,  was  chosen  president  for  the  year. In  yester- 
day's session  of  the  State  Grange  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  at 
Harrlsburg,  Pa.,  the  secretary's  report  was  received.  It  shows  a 
membership  In  the  State  of  20,000,  divided  into  400  lodsres. 

Seven  lodges  were  organized  during  last  year. The  Rev.  Elias 

Dodson,  a  prominent  Baptist  minister,  died  in  Wilmington,  N. 

C.,aged  seventy-five  years. Daniel  RatcllflT,  a  lawyer,  of  Balti- 

niore,  Md.,  died,  aged  seventy-five  years. The  chapel  of  Drury 

College,  Springfield,  Mo.,  was  burned  ;  loss,  $45,000. 


Mr.  John  S.  Clarke  has  received  high  praise  from  the  Eng- 
lish press  for  his  "  Dr.  Pangloss,"  in  "  The  Helr-at-Law,"  at  the 
Strand  Theatre,  London. 

Mr.  John  J.  Grahams,  who  came  over  as  leading  support  to 
Mrs.  Langtry,  has  been  engaged  by  the  Madison  Square  Theatre 
for  next  season,  and  is  to  appear  only  in  New  York  City. 

*•*•  The  Romany  Rtb,''  after  Its  run  of  ten  weeks  in  New  York 
at  Booth's  Theatre,  and  four  weeks  In  Chicago,  reaches  Haverly's 
Theatre,  Philadelphia,  in  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  for  a 
stay  of  three  weeks. 

The  recent  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  dramatic  anniversary  of 
Mr.  Cresswick,  in  London,  brought  him  $3000.  Mr.  Wilson  Bar- 
rett paid  $250  for  a  seat  in  the  gallery  and  Mr.  Toole  a  like  sum 
for  three  seats  in  the  orchestra. 

Mr.  Irvino's  production  of  **  Much  Ado  About  Nothing"  is 
not  only  a  great  artistic  success  but  an  equally  satisfactory  finan- 
cial one.  The  Lyceum,  London,  under  this  eminent  actor's  man- 
agement, has  yet  to  h%  credited  with  a  failure. 

Miss  Ida  Meters,  of  Baltimore,  recently  made  a  brilliant 
dHnit  at  the  Royal  Niccollni  Theatre,  Florence,  in  the  title  r51e  of 
**  Linda  di  Chamounix.''  The  lady  is  described  as  possessing 
great  l)eauty  of  face  and  figure  and  a  voice  of  marvelous  richness 
and  power.  Enthusiisistic  applause,  shouts  of  &r<n'a .'  hrava!  and 
heaps  of  floral  tributes  rewarded  the  young  aspirant's  endeavors. 
Miss  Meyers  will  be  known  in  the  operatic  world  as  Ida  Morena. 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Thorne,  Jr.,  has  left  the  Union  Square  The- 
atre, New  York,  where  he  has  been  the  popular  leading  man  for 
over  ten  years  past.  Mr.  Stetson,  manager  of  Booth's  Theatre, 
paid  the  Union  Square  mauagement  $1200  to  release  Mr.  Thome 
from  a  two  years'  contract.  Mr.  Thome's  first  appearance  under 
his  new  manager  will  occur  in  a  short  time  at  Booth's  Theatre  in  a 
revival  of  the  **  Corslcan  Brothers."  Next  season  he  will  "  star  " 
in  the  romantic  drama. 

M.  Sardou'8  latest  drama,  *'  Fedora,"  written  especially  for 
Mme.  Sara  Bernhardt,  was  produced  at  the  Vaudeville,  in  Paris, 
on  December  11th,  and  proved  a  positive  triumph  for  both  the 
distinguished  playwright  and  world-famed  artiste.  This  was 
Mme.  Bemhardt's  first  appearance  in  Paris  since  her  secession 
from  the  Theatre  Francais,  three  years  ago.  This  reappearance 
in  the  French  capital  obliges  her  to  pay  her  fine  of  100,000  francs 
to  the  directors  of  the  Theatre  Francais,  and  this  is  Just  the  sum 
guaranteed  her  for  one  hundred  performances  at  the  Vaudeville. 
"  Fedora,"  the  name  of  the  heroine,  afibrds  the  greatest  scope 
for  the  display  of  every  emotion.  The  story  treats  of  Nihilism. 
The  American  right  to  the  play  has  been  purchased  for  $10,000. 

The  name  of"  Lotta  "  has  become  a  synonym  for  good  for- 
tune, and  the  required  exception  to  the  rule  has  lately  come  to 
pa8s.  During  a  visit  to  London  last  summer  she  learned  that 
Mr.  Charles  Reade  was  engaged  in  writing  a  melodrama  with 
Mr.  Henry  Pettitt.  Relying  upon  the  reputations  of  the  authors 
and  upon  the  demand  of  the  public  for  lurid  melodrama,  she 
purchased  the  American  right  to  the  production,  for  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  $10,000,  paying  in  advance  $2,500.  The  play  was 
christened  "  Love  and  Money,"  and  was  presented  some  weeks 
since  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  London.  It  proved  a  disastrous 
failure.  The  transaction  was  an  outside  investment  on  Miss 
Lotta 'h  part,  as  she  did  not  intend  the  play  for  her  own  use — so 
the  deficit  is  but  chargeable  to  the  profit  and  loss  account  of 
speculation. 

**TnB  Queen'8  Shilling  "  was  indlfll^rently  received  at  Wal- 
lack's  aft»*r  Mrs.  Langtry's  withdrawal.  It  was  followed  by 
Mr.  Boucicault's  comedy  of  "  Old  Heads  and  Young  Hearts," 
with  the  veteran  Mr.  John  Gilbert  in  his  favorite  character  of 
"  Jes.«4c  Rural."  This  in  turn  is  to  be  followed  by  the  production 
of  **  The  Silver  King,"  in  which  Mr.  Osmond  Tearle  makes  his 
reappearance.  This  play  succeeded  '*  The  Romany  Rye,"  after 
its  prolonered  run  at  the  Princess'  Theatre,  London,  and  scored 
a  great  hit.  Tl^e  story,  though  somewhat  melodramatic,  is  in- 
tensely interesting,  the  plot  hinging  on  the  fact  of  the  hero  being 
present,  in  a  state  of  drunkenness,  at  the  murder  of  a  man  whom 
he  intended  killing  for  great  wrong  done  him,  and  believing, 
when  he  becomes  sober,  that  he  really  is  the  murderer,  though 
the  audience  are  aware  that  he  is  entirely  innocent.  After 
much  suffering  everybody  is  made  happy  in  the  last  act. 


IN  LIGHTER    VEIN. 


I. 


BETWEEN    THE    ACTS. 


I.  Mr.  Schuyler  Rhett,  the  embodiment  of  inhented  North- 
em  and  Soutbem  chivalry,  is  shocked  to  the  depths  of  his 
courteouE  soul  at  tbe  impotitencBs  of  thiraty  theatre-goers, 
who  turn  their  backs  on  ladies  in  passing;  before  them. 

II.  Mr.  Rhett  is  never  i^uilty  of  that  discourtesy — not  he  ! 
He  has  t>een  taught  to  face  a  lady  in  passing  before  her ; 


and  he  will  bump  every  knee  and  put  out  every  eye  in  the 
house,  rather  than  acknowledge  that  the  anatomy  of  tbe  hu- 
man frame  renders  downright  rudeness,  after  all,  tbe  moat 
consideiate  way  of  getting  out. 

N.  B. — Yet  even  he  will  not  (brego  his  entr'acte  egress. 
He  has  no  cloves  with  him,  and  a  clove  he  must  have. 


The  Mason— A  Riddle. 
One  day,  when  life  was  hushed  with  lieat, 

And  cloudy  shadows  eaetwurd  whiiled, 
And  in  a.  flood  of  blue  and  white 

The  sunliglit  blotted  out  tlie  world, 
A  builder  came,  aiid  all  alone 
Builded  bis  house  beside  my  own. 

A  Hkillful  architeet  was  lie. 
That  wisely  builded  on  his  plans  ; 

So  perfect  was  his  joinery 

It  put  to  shame  a  common  man's. 

So  fair  my  neigliboi's  dwelling  shone, 

I  longed  to  have  it  for  my  own  1 

I  envied  Iiini  his  smooth,  hard  walls ; 

His  chambers'  soft  and  creamy  tone  ; 
Fain  would  exch3n{;e  for  his  cool  halls 

My  sultry  deti  of  wood  and  stone. 
I  watched  him  all  the  summer  through — 
The  while  my  euvy  greater  grew. 

For  lo !  his  waist  how  slim  and  small ! 

His  russet  coat  and  yellow  boot ; 
His  velvet  cap  and  overall, 

The  flashing  gauze  of  Iiis  surtout ! 
His  eye,  whose  molten  gold  defies 
The  kindred  torrent  from  tiie  skies ! 


3Iy  grim,  gauut  image,  haply  glansed, 

allows  me  a  waist  of  slender  size ; 
But  where  the  surcoat's  burnished  cast? 

And  where  the  splendor  of  the  eyes  ? 
And  where  the  dainty  step  and  air 
My  neighbor's  neighbor  ought  to  wear? 
Sure  Nature  was  In  joyous  mood 

Wlien  this  deft  builder  fashioned  she  ! 
O'er  him  her  royal  girts  shesti-ewed. 

But  very  sorely  stinted  me  ! 
Else  liad  my  neighbor  lived  and  died 
Unloved,  uncuvied  at  my  si<le  !  ' 
Maybe  his  nimble  wit  divined 

My  thought ;  fur,  coming  from  tlic  fietd, 
I  saw  his  house,  with  every  blind 

Shut  tight,  and  every  poi-tal  sealed  ; 
And  wei'e  be  in  or  were  he  out 
I  liad  no  heait  to  solve  tbe  doubt! 
And  now  the  house  is  dull  and  bare — 

Its  beauty  all  he  bore  away ; 
And  what  is  lieie  to  make  me  stare? 

These  tiny  cells  of  senseless  clay? 
1  only  say— my  heart  is  full— 
My  neighbor  made  them  beautiful  I 

JOHH  McCaktt  Pleasakts. 
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WITS  AND   BEAUnES  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH   CENTURY.-II. 


The  lovely  GuorgiaDU,  Ducheas  ot  Devonshire,  was 
teu  years  youoger  than  Lady  13unbury.  It  is  not  ea«f , 
looking  at  her  portmit,  to  coiivey  any  juet  idea  at  this 
day  of  the  fia.scinatioD  tthe  exerciiied  over  hei-  contetn- 
porarieH  ;  for  her  penoDal  eharniH  were  lier  leftist  ones  ; 
nor  did  her  beauty  consist,  like  that  of  the  Gunnings, 
in  regular  features  and  faultless  forms — it  lay  in  the 
^racc  of  ber  deportment  and  the  charm  of  her  society. 
Her  hair  had  a  tinge  of  red  and  was  very  lovely,  but 
her  face,  if  it  had  not  been  iliuniined  by  ber  mind, 
would  have  been  a  very  onlinary  one.  She  is  particu- 
larly famous  fur  the  personal  exertions  she  made  in 
favor  of  Charles  Fox,  during  tlie  great  contested  election 
for  Westminister  in  17H4.  During  the  canvasx  she  visited 
the  abodes  of  the  humblest  electors,  dazzled  and  en- 


slaved them  oy  her  many  fascinations,  and  even  carried 
the  poorest  mechanics  in  her  carriage  to  the  hustings  ; 
nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  fact  that  she  pur- 
chased the  vote  of  a  stubborn  butcher  with  a  kiss.  It 
was  during  the  excitenient  of  these  scenes  that  the  wcli- 
knuwQ  compliment  was  paid  her  by  an  Irish  laborer, 
who,  gazing  with  admiration  on  her  beautiful  face,  ex- 
claimed, '■!  could  light  my  pipe  at  ber  e3-es!''  She 
seems  to  have  been  as  bewitching  to  women  as  to  men, 
for  Miss  Berry  gives  her  Ihis  charming  eulogium : 
"  Every  eye  followed  her,  every  heart  beat  at  her  ap- 
proach. Selfishness  forgot  itself  in  her  presence,  and 
avarice  became  liberal  under  her  influence."  She  died 
in  17Hj,  at  tlie  early  age  of  forty-nine  years. 
Many  lovely  and  nobln  women,  standing  in  the  front 


WTTS    AND    BEAOTIES    OF    THE    EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY. 

In  her  youth  Mrs.  Montagu  liad  been  a  skeptic,  but 
in  maturer  years  she  lost  that  revolting  attribute  of  the 
eqmf/m't,  and  became  an  earnest  and  practical  Chris- 
tian. Probably  tliis  wait  tlie  reason  she  had  such  a 
vann  friendship  for  Lord  Lyttleton,  for  he  alt^o  had 
known  and  escaped  the  perils  of  religious  doubt.  His 
"  History  of  Ueury  the  Second  "  is  a  standard  work, 
and  often  quoted  by  Hallam;  but  his  "Dialogues  of  the 
Dead  "("Dead  Dialogues"  Horace  Walpole  calls  them), 
are  forgotten.  Dr.  Johnson's  life  of  hini  was  unfair  and 
malignant,  and  Mrn.  Montagu  quarreled  with  Johnson 
for  ii.  One  morning  she  met  the  learned  savage  at 
Mm.  Thrale's;  he  had  just  been  bullying  Mr.  Pupys  into 
a  quarrel  about  the  same  thing ;  but.  in  order  to  please 
Mrs.  Thrale,  he  tried  to  conciliate  Mrs.  Montagu.  But 
Mrs,  Montagu  was  very  haughty,  and  Johnson  sat 
watching  her  like  a  setter,  longing  for  the  attack.  Dr. 
Beattie  says  he  was  jealous  of  Mrs.  Montagu's  wit, 
which  is  scarcely  probable,  and  even  his  rudeness  was 
manageable  ;  it  was  always  di^^armed  by  the  swtet  dis- 
position of  Elizabeth  Carter,  Mrs.  Montagu's  most  in- 
timate friend. 

Like  Mrs.  Montagu,  she  had  been  in  youth  devoted  to 
pleasure  ;  had  written  to  a  friend  "  Ibr  all  the  trumpery 
tinsel  things,  for  all  the  gold  and  silver  lace,  she  could 
rummage  up,"  yet  afterwards  she  became  eminent  not 
only  C»r  her  learning,  but  for  her  piety.  Her  attainments 
in  Latin  and  Greek  were  extraordinary,  and  Dr.  John- 
son once  said  of  some  celebrated  scholar,  "  He  under- 
stands Greek  better  than  any  one  I  have  ever  known, 
excepting  Elizabeth  Carter,"  Besides  being  a  fine 
ela'isical  scholar,  she  spoke  fluently  French.  Italian, 
SiMinisli  and  German,  and  wrote  for  the  Gentfemaij'fl 
SingnxiM  under  the  name  of  "Ehza."  Her  piety,  if 
stilted,  was  deep  and  earnest,  and  she  heads  the  great 
band  of  modern  female  saints,  an  honor  more  frequently 
given  to  Hannah  More,  for  on  her  fell  most  obviously 
the  mantle  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter. 

Mrs,  More 's residence  ft-as  near  Bristol,  and  her  chief 
4'isiting  place  in  London  was  at  Garrick's ;  for  Garrick 
interested  hinisolf  greatly  in    the  production  of  her 


rank  with  others,  almost  equally  lovely,  exerted  a  power- 
ful influence  over  their  century;  yet  that  influence 
was  small,  compared  with  the  intellectual  ascendancy 
exercised  by  the  circle  of  en^irita  ftyrtn  which  first 
gathered  in  the  salons  of  Elizabeth  Montagu.  This 
lady  was  the  daughter  of  a  Yorkshire  'squire,  and  in 
her  youth  was  almost  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  skeptic, 
Cnnyers  Middleton.  She  had  not  a  very  peaceful  home, 
for  her  brother's  unhridled  wit  ond  her  father's  sar- 
casm needed  often  the  intervention  of  the  mother 
{called  on  that  account '  the  Siieakcr '),  in  order  to  inain- 
tnin  a  decent  calm. 

At  fourteen  years  of  aga  she  was  a  correspondent  of 
tlic  great  Duchess  of  Portland,  the  female  Mectenas  of 
her  day— a  lady  deserving  fame,  not  only  for  her  splen- 
did collections  of  vertu  and  her  gift  of  the  Harleain 
mauuscripts  to  the  British  Museum,  but  because,  among 
the  patron.s  of  literature  and  art  of  her  day.  she,  above 
all  others,  understood  that  high  breeding  which  is  not 
only  free  fi'om  pride  but  free  from  aflability — its  most 
mortifying  deputy. 

At  twenty-one,  tlie  young  Yorkshire  girl,  who 
thought  "Solomon  wrong  when  he  said  alt  was  vanity 
and  vexation,  and  was  very  willing  to  take  the  vexa- 
tion, if  allowed  the  previous  vanity,"  married  the  very 
dull  and  very  respectable  Mr.  Montagu — a  gentleman 
whose  whole  soul  was  devoted  to  mathenintics  ;  so  she, 
who  "  doated  on  a  pink  negligee  trimmed  fort  gdlant- 
nicnf,"  was  pinned  to  the  society  of  problems  and  deci- 
mal fractions.  After  the  death  of  her  only  child, 
however,  her  character  appears  in  a  Tat  loftier  view. 
Iier  house  in  Portniau  Square  became  the  centre  of  wits, 
poets,  statesmen,  churchmen  and  women  eminent  for 
culture  and  wit.  There  might  he  seen  the  stately  and 
learned  Elizabeth  Carter,  the  witty  I^ady  Townshend, 
Mrs,  Chapone,  Fanny  Burney,  Dr.  Beattie,  Horace  IV al- 
pole.  Dr.  Johnson,  Lord  Lyttleton,  etc.,  etc.,  and  among 
them  old  Admiral  Boscawen,  who  looked  on  and  laughed, 
and  in  bis  bluff  sailor  wny  called  them  a  party  of  "Blue 
Stockings,'"  because  full  dre.ss  was  not  required  there. 
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tn^edies,  ''Percy"aiid  the  "Fatal  Falsehood;"  and 
doubtless  their  great  success  was  due,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  his  care  and  influence.  But  wlien  io  London 
she  fi-equently  visited  Mrs.  Mont^u,  and  there  she 
met  Dr.  JoIiqhod,  who,  after  listening  to  the  way  in 
wliich  she  and  her  s^ters  lived,  exclaimed,  "  Wliat  1 
Five  women  hving  happily  together  I  I  will  come  and 
see  you  1  God  bless  you  !  You  live  lives  to  shame 
duchesses  I"  And  on  another  occasion,  when  he  met 
her  with  Mrs.  Carter  and  Fanny  Burney,  he  said,  in 
his  positive  way,  "Three  such  women  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  world  I" 

Few  women  have  written  so  much  or  spent  such 
busy  lives  as  Hannah  Mure,  She  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Academy  in  1784,  and  the  next  year, 
retiring  to  her  hermitage  near  Bristol,  she  devoted 
the  rest  of  her  days  to  the  advancement  of  great  moral 
works.  She  was  of  immense  service  to  Wilberfurce  in 
his  anti-slavery  movement,  and  to  her  efforts  Sunday 
schools  owe  more  than  to  any  other  single  individual. 
In  a  tract  comprising  a  good  part  of  a  county  she 
soon  had  hve  hundred  children  in  training.  Hit  tracts 
for  Sunday  schools  and  the  poor  had  an  unprece- 
<lcnted  and  amazing  sale,  more  than  two  millions 
being  sold  in  the  first  year. 

Witl)  Ilannah  More  the  mind  naturally  associates 
Mrs.  Chapone  and  Mrs.  Barbauld.  Mrs.  Chapone'a  edu- 
cational works  have  now  been  superseded,  but  they 
were  highly  >'alucd  in  her  own  day,  and  in  1776  she 
was  personally  complimented  on  them  by  the  King  and 
Queen.  On  the  contrary,  Mrs.  Barbauld's  writings  will 
always  be  young  and  fresh.  Her  "  Hymns  of  Praise  " 
nre,  in  their  distinctive  style,  the  most  exquisite  prose 
in  the  language,  and  only  inferior  to  those  of  Holy 
Writ.  What  an  enduring  charm  there  is  in  the  fol- 
lowing one,  a  charm  existing  in  every  page  she  wrote  : 
'•The  winter  is  over  and  gone ;  the  birds  come  out  on 
the  trees;  the  crimson  blossoms  of  the  peach  and  the 
nectarine  are  seen ;  the  green  leaves  sprout,  and  on 
every  hill  and  in  every  green  field  they  offer  the  sacrifice 
of  tlianksgiving  and  the  incense  of  praise.  The  snow- 
drops and  the  primrose  make  haste  to  lifl  their  heads 
above  the  ground ;  when  the  spring  cometh  tliey  say, 
*  Here  we  are !'  The  carnation  waiteth  for  the  full 
strength  of  the  year,  and  the  hardy  launistiuus  cheeretli 
the  winter  months.  Every  field  is  like  an  open  book ; 
every  painted  flower  hath  a  lesson  written  on  its  leaves. 
Every  murmuring  bi-ook  hath  a  tongue;  a  voice  is  in 
fvery  whispering  wind.  They  all  speak  of  Ilim  who 
made  them  :  they  all  tell  us  He  is  good." 

Mrs.  Barbauld  suggests  Mrs,  Inchbald,  and  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald  Mrs.  Siddons,  The  two  tJvmilies  were  very  inti- 
mate, and  at  one  time  lived  leather.  Both  were  then 
poor  and  unknown,  Mrs,  Siddons  had  been  rejected  at 
IJrury  I^ne,  and  the  "  Simple  Story  "  of  Mrs.  Inchbald 
lay  ill  her  desk,  its  great  fiime  unknown  and  unsus- 
pected. Mrs.  Siddons  occupied  herself  in  tiiu  severest 
hou^ehold  duties,  while  .rohn  Kemble — who  was  then 
Htudying  for  the  'Itoman  Catholic  priesthood — sat  read- 
ing in  a  corner.  Xo  woman  was  ever  more  of  a  queen 
in  prii'ate  life,  whatever  humble  duty  claimed  her  at- 
lenlicm ;  she  moved  as  if  scarcely  deigning  to  touch  the 
earth  ;  her  air,  hermanner  and  her  grand  beauty  was  as 
remarkable  when  ironing  her  husband's  shirts  as  when 
portraying  tragic  niynlty  on  the  stage.  In  the  troubles 
of  her  early  life,  the  triumphs  of  her  maturity,  and  in 
her  long  decline  and  seclusion,  her  character  and  genius 
were  not  only  remarkable,  but  also  free  from  reproach. 
The  noble  form  lodged  n  soul  that  avoided  even  tlie  ap- 
peanuice  of  evil. 


Very  different  from  these  women  was  the  lovely  and 
every  way  unfortunate  Mary  Wollatonecraft  Godwin. 
the  first  agitator  of  the  question  of  "Woman's  Rights." 
No  woman,  with  the  exception  of  Madame  de  Stacl, 
made  GO  great  an  impression  on  the  public  mind,  enii 
her  errors  alone  have  caused  her  to  be  forgotten  much 
sooner  than  her  powerful  mind  and  fine  sensibility  de- 
served. Her  new  and  startling  doctrines  were  seized 
with  an  avidity  scarcely  credible  at  this  day,  and  her 
famous  book,  "  The  Vindication  of  the  Bights  of  Wo- 
men," was  the  theme  nf  the  most  violent  and  the  most 
universal  praise  and  abuse.  Tliomas  Paine,  the  author 
of  "  The  Rights  of  Man,"  was  one  of  her  familiar  ac- 
quaintances; but  their  intercourse  was  an  argument, 
their  views  neither  on  this  subject  or  any  other  coinci- 
ding. In  these  arguments  Paine  either  lost  his  ten'per 
or  became  sulky,  and  the  female  cliampion  won  an  easy 
victory.  Until  her  marriage  with  Mr,  Godwin,  she  was 
the  friend  of  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Mrs.  Inchlmtd,  but  they, 
with  the  majority  of  her  admirers,  declined  to  sanction 
this  union ;  for  she  had  married,  some  years  before,  an  < 
Anierican  called  Imlay,  to  whom  she  liad  been, a  most 
devoted  and  serviceable  wife.  The  man,  however,  took 
advantage  of  the  fiict  that  the  marriage  was  only  a 
civil  one,  performed  in  Paris,  and  deserted  her,  TJieii 
she  married  Mr.  Godwin,  but  this  act  placed  her  in  a 
position  no  charity  could  explain  away.  Death,  how- 
ever, soon  covered  her  litults  with  a  pitiful  oblivion. 
She  left  an  infant  daughter,  a  few  hours  old,  who  after- 
wards became  the  wife  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 

As  clever  and  independent  a  woman,  though  not 
nearly  so  amiable  as  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  was  Irfidy 
Mary  Wortley  Monti^u.  Her  character  is  a  pecu- 
liar and  not  a  lovely  one  ;  but  we  must  remember  that 
she  was  horn  in  a  circle  and  at  a  time  that  thought  "  a 
youth  of  frolics  and  an  age  of  cards  "  sufficient  for  wo- 
nian's  happiness  ;  and  also  that  she  had  no  mother  and 
only  a  very  careless  and  imprudent  father.  "  It  was  my 
fate,"  she  says,  "  to  be  much  with  the  wits — my  fetlier 
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life,  and  for  their  historical  accuracy.  Her  return 
to  England  was  hailed  witli  delight  by  tlie  Court 
and  by  every  fosliionablc  and  literary  circle  in 
London.  Then  she  fixed  lier  residence  at  Twick- 
enham, and  there  cemented  that  friendisliip  with 
Pope  whose  rupture  was  trumpeted  to  the  world 
and  futurity  in  the  bitterest*  satire  and  invective.. 
Pope  lost  no  opportunity  of  wounding  her,  aiic:', 
how  he  could  sting  no  ooe  need  be  told,  l^ndy 
Mary,  not  unjustly,  called  him  "  the  wicked  wn.sp 
of  Twickcniiani."  But  her  retorts  made  even 
Pope  writhe,  though  iu  their  galling  spleen  ami 
spite  she  lose.a  all  her  womanly  dignity  and 
mode.''ty. 

The  reasou  of  this  famous  quarrel  is  no  bettor 
understood  than  is  her  real  motive  for  volunta- 
rily leaving  her  husband,  children  and  home,  and 
spending  twenty  years  of  her  life  alone  in  foreign 
lands.  The  plea  of  advantage  to  her  health  may 
be  true,  but  few  women  would  care  to  purclia-f 
health  by  the  rupture  of  every  social  and  dome^  tic 
tic.  She  left  England  in  1739,  and  traveled  for 
sonic  time  in  Italy.  Horace  Walpolc  saw  her  in 
Florence  jn  1740,  and  his  account  of  her  i»  not 
attractive:  "  Her  dress,  her  avarice  and  her  impu- 
dence muHt  amaze  any  one  who  never  heard  her 
name.  She  wears  a  foul  mob  that  does  not  cover 
her  gi'eosy  black  locks,  that  hang  loose,  nevei- 
combed  or  curled ;  an  old  blue  wrapper  tliat  gape»< 
open  and  disci>ver3  a  canvass  petticoat.  Her  face, 
swelled  violently  on  one  side,  is  partly  covered 
with  a  plaster  and  partly  with  white  paint,  wliicli. 
i.Aor  uAKT  woHTLEY  MOKTAor',    trTRR  A  MiNiATciiB.  '^''  clieapuess,  slic  lias  Iwught  so  coarse  that  you 

would  not  use  it  to  wash  a  chimney."  But 
even  in  youth  she  was  careless  of  dross.  Po)K' 
was  acquaintea  with  ail  of  them."  Every  one  knows  speaks  of  hee  dUimomh  and  Iter  dirty  amuck;  and  thciv 
the  license  given  to  the  wits  of  thatday  ;  and  the  clever,  are  frequent  contemporary  allusions  to  her  want  of 
vivacious  girl,  associating  familiarly  with  them,  learned  personal  delicacy  and  cleanliness.  Twenty  years  after 
much  of  their  coarseness.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  llornce  Walpole  saw  her  in  Florence,  he  met  her 
Duke  of  Kingston,  and  if  a  careless  father,  he  was  at  again  in  Loudon,  and  says:  "I  think  her  avarice, 
least  a  proud  one.  When  slie  was  but  a  child  he  pri>-  dirt  and  vivacity  are  all  increased.  Her  dress,  like 
posed  her  as  bis  toast  at  the  Kit-cat  Club,  and  had  her  her  language,  is  a  giilimatias  of  several  countries — 
brought  to  the  club  to  be  introduced  to  its  members,  the  groundwork  rags,  and  the  embroidery  nastiness.  I 
She  was  accepted  by  acclamatioD,  and  passed  front  the  went  last  night  to  visit  her.  I  give  you  my  honor  the 
anns  of  one  poet  and  statesman  to  another.  Her  pic-  following  is  a  faitliful  description:  I  found  her  iifa  little 
ture  was  painted  for  the  rooms,  her  name  engraved  on  miserable  chamlier  of  a  ready-Turn  is  bed  house,  with  two 
a  drinking-gla.'s  and  enrolled  iu  the  books  as  a  standing  tallow  candlea  and  a  bureau  covered  with  pots  and  pans. 
toast.  On  her  head  she  had  an  old  black  laced  hood,  wrapi>ed 

But  her  alleged  remarks,  even  at  nineteen  years  of  entirely  round,  so  as  to  concealallliair  or  wnntof  hair ;'' 
age,  fall  unpleasantly  upon  the  ear.  She  "  despises  the  and  the  rest  of  bis  description  may  be  spared.  Certainly 
impertinences  of  dress,"  and  "looks  upon  the  world  the  fall  isgreat  enough  from  the  toast  of  the  Kit-cat  Club 
with  contempt."  Hence  we  are  not  surprised  that  she  and  the  beauty  in  oriental  costume  who  for  some  time 
says,  forty-seven  years  later:  '■!  have  passed  a  long  reigned  supreme  in  the  highest  circles  of  London, 
life,  and  may  say  with  truth  1  have  endeavored  to  pur-  Abroad  it  was  her  custom  to  take  possession  of  some 
chase  friends.  Accident  lias  put  it  into  niy  power  to  deserted  palace  and  employ  herself  in  her  gardens  and 
confer  great  benefits,  yet  I  never  met  with  any  return,  vineyards.  She  raised  pimltry  and  silk-worms,  and 
nor,  indeed,  with  any  true  affection  but  from  dt<ar  Lady  rented  out  the  right  to  fish  in  her  ^treams — upon  the 
Oxford,  who  owed  me  nothing,"  -\nd  again:  "The  whole,  turned  her  pennies  a«  carefully  as  if  nlie  had  liecn 
little  good  I  do  is  scattered  with  a  sparing  hand  de|wndent  on  lier  jiroilts.  Still  she  was  undoubtedly  a 
against  my  inclination  ;  but  I  know  now  the  necessity  woman  of  masculine  ability  and  of  wonderful  clearness 
of  mauaging  the  hopes  of  others  as  the  only  links  that  of  intellect,  and  she  secured  an  honorable  place  in  the 
bind  attachment,  or  even  secure  us  from  in^jury."  graver  recoi-ils  of  her  country  as  llie  introducer  of  the 

Her  marriage  with  Mr.  Worlley.  the  grandson  of  the  first  known  alleviator  of  the  once  fearfiil  plague  of 
Earl  of  Sandwich,  was  one  of  very  decided  inclination  on  small-pox.  She  had  the  courage  not  only  to  test  inoc- 
her  i»art ;  and  when  lie  was  sent  ns  Britisli  Ambassador  ulation  on  her  only  son,  but  also  to  brave  the  vitupeiu- 
to  the  Porte,  I^dy  Mary  went  with  him.  To  this  Jour-  tioiis  with  which  she  was  consequently  assailed,  and  to 
ney  we  owe  her  "  Letters  from  the  East,"  one  of  the  persevere  in  her  efforts  until  she  Hucceeded  in  establish- 
noblest  contributions  to  English  literature  that  ever  ing  the  practice.  She  died  in  England,  having  returned 
proceeded  from  a  woman's  jh-u.  not  only  for  their chumi-  there  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  August.  1762,  and 
ing  style,  but  for  their  griipliic  pictnrew  of  an  unknown     is  buried  in  Lichfield  Oithedi-al. 
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Many  other  women,  whose  names  are  still  familiar, 
illuminated  this  century,  of  which  it  may  at  least  be 
said  that  it  unfolded  the  germs  from  which  the  Eng- 
land of  1700  grew  into  the  England  of  to-day.  How 
charming  must  have  been  that  Fanny  Bumey,  whose 
friends— Charles  Fox  and  Horace  Walpole  among  them 
— sent  a  round-robin  to  her  father,  begging  him  to  recall 
his  daughter  from  the  court  to  the  literary  world,  gath- 
ering at  Mrs.  Montagu's  and  Mrs.Thrale's  I  How  fasci- 
nating those  Misses  Berr/whom  Horace  Walpole  adored 
and  to  whom  he  left  little  Strawberry  Hill !  not  to  speak 
of  Joanna  Baillie  and  the  clever,  brilliant  ladies  who 
formed  the  ''elect "  of  the  society  that  gathered  round 
the  pious  Selina,  Countess  of  Huntingdon. 

The  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  has  a  bad 
name  among  us ;  reformers  heap  abuse  upon  it  politi- 
cally, moralists  condemn  its  coarse  vices,  and  church- 
men almost  blot  it  from  their  calendar.  It  is  universally 


voted  an  unspiritual,  materialistic  and  unideal  age,  an 
age  of  animal  enjoyments ;  and  Mr.  Thackeray  bids  us 
notice  how  fat  people  were  under  its  influence.  But 
during  the  latter  half  of  it  there  was  a  great  change  in 
its  spirit.  We  hear  no  more  of  such  doings  as  went  on 
while  Miss  Chudleigh  was  one  of  the  maids  of  honor. 
Literature  became  purer ;  Tom  Jones  and  Clarissa  Har- 
lowe  became  impossibilities ;  Wesley  elevated  the  reli- 
gious atmosphere ;  Johnson,  Cowper  and  the  women 
who  gathered  around  Mrs.  Montagu  purified  the  intel- 
lectual one.  For,  taking  them  as  a  whole,  the  women 
of  this  circle  had  no  littleness,  nor  had  they  the  perver- 
sity and  daring  of  modem  espriUt  forts;  and  while  their 
minds  were  masculine,  their  manners  were  womanly 
and  domestic.  It  will  be  long,  indeed,  before  the 
"'  Blues  '■  will  have  a  queen  like  Elizabeth  Montagu  ; 
and  if  they  had,  where  shall  we  find  such  subjects  as 
thronged  at  her  bidding  to  Fortman  Square  ?    * 

Amelia  E.  Barb. 
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The  student  who  takes  his  place  to-day  in  the  amphi- 
theatre of  the  University  Hospital  and  watches  the 
stages  of  some  critical  and  delicate  operation,  or  who' 
finds  the  dissecting-room  lighted  and  his  ''subject" 
made,  by  modem  applications  of  science,  as  little  offen- 
sive as  possible,  has  small  conception  of  the  difiSculties 
that  even  fifty  years  ago  made  medical  study  something 
to  be  snatched  at  in  secret.  The  traditions  of  the  past 
hedged  about  every  practitioner  and  barred  the  way  to 
investigation  for  every  student.  The  physician  of  the 
past  held  the  same  relation  to  the  general  public  that 
the  "  medicine-man  "  of^the  present  does  to  the  circle  of 
believers  who  watch  his  movements  with  an  awed  con- 
viction that  his  power  comes  straight  from  another 
world.  To  them  the  black  art  and  medicine  are  synony- 
mous, and  for  all  rude  communities  this  is  more  or  less 
the  accepted  view.  Beligious  rites  are  an  essential  part 
of  the  medical  system  for  the  savage,  and  this  theory 
has  been  perpetuated  by  the  fact  that  the  clergy  were 
also  the  physicians  of  the  early  colonists,  and  that  pill 
and  powder  had  an  added  unction  and  efficacy  when 
administered  by  holy  hands.  Each  step  toward  any  real 
scientific  basis  has  been  hampered  by  such  traditions 
and  by  the  credulity  and  stupidity  of  the  present,  and 
even  now  the  most  distinguished  scholars  in  the  pro- 
ft^ssion  admit  that  medicine  cannot  yet  be  called  an 
exact  science. 

In  such  admission  is  its  surest  hope  for  the  future, 
and  the  eager  experimenters  who,  at  all  the  great  cen- 
tres of  the  civilized  world,  are  searching  into  the  sectets 
of  life  and  of  disease,  are  building  up  a  system  which 
has  truer  foundation  than  any  laid  since  the  story  of 
disease  and  death  began  for  the  world. 

In  such  researches  Philadelphia  has  in  many  points 
led  the  wa}'  for  American  students.  In  Boston  the 
chief  physician  for  a  time  was  also  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, the  Rev.  Thomas  Thatcher,  who  in  1677  pub- 
lished the  first  medical  treatise  written  in  this  country, 
''A  Brief  Guide  to  the  Small-Pox  and  Measles." 
Guides,  whether  brief  or  otherwise,  were  sadly  needed, 
both  of  these  diseases  again  and  again  decimating  both 
colonists  and  Indians,  while  it  raged  among  the  pas- 


sengers of  the  Welcome^  from  which  Penn  and  his  com- 
panions landed  just  two  hundred  years  ago.  Two 
trained  physicians,  Thomas  Wynne  and  Griffith  Owen, 
were  with  him,  and  found  ample  occupation  for  years  in 
fighting  not  only  small-pox  and  measles,  but  yellow 
fever,  *'  American  distemper  "  and  the  various  fevers 
and  acute  diseases  consequent  upon  the  hardships  and 
irregularities  of  life  in  a  new  country.  The  common 
people  followed  Indian  prescriptions,  using  golden  rod 
for  dysentery,  boneset  for  agues  and  consumption,  and 
alder-buds  and  dittany  for  the  blood.  Herbs  and  roots, 
if  they  did  not  cure  at  least  did  not  kill,  and  their  reign 
was  infinitely  better  than  that  of  the  patent  medicine  of 
to-day. 

When  fifty  years  or  more  had  passed,  the  corps  of 
physicians  from  abroad  began  to  be  replaced  by  a  gen- 
eration bom  on  American  soil.  The  pioneers  had  been 
English  and  had  studied  in  London  or  Edinburg  or 
Leyden,  as  the  case  might  be.  Dr.  John  Kearsley  and 
Dr.  Thomas  Graeme  were  as  popular  as  Wynne  and 
Owen,  and  even  more  public  spirited.  Dr.  Kearsley  hav- 
ing been  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  and  was  often, 
after  a  telling  speech,  borne  home  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  people.  John  Kearsley,  Jr.,  in  time  filled  his  place 
with  almost  equal  efficiency,  forming  one  of  a  brilliant 
and  memorable  group — Lloyd  Zachary,  Thomas  Cad- 
wallader,  William  Shippen,  Sr.,  Thomas  and  Phineas 
Bond,  John  Redman,  John  Bard.  These  men  encour- 
aged students  and  gave  the  most  thorough  medical  edu- 
cation possible  at  a  time  when  neither  colleges,  nor 
hospitals,  nor  dissecting-rooms  were  in  existence,  but 
the  majority  were  forced  to  complete  their  studies 
abroad.  Two  of  these  students.  Dr.  William  Shippen 
and  Dr.  John  Morgan,  both  natives  of  Philadelphia  and 
both  educated  abroad,  saw  the  absolute  necessity  for 
better  means  of  study  at  home,  and  began  in  1762  a 
course  of  lectures  on  anatomy  and  midwifery  accompa- 
nied by  dissections,  before  a  class  of  ten  students,  the 
first  systematic  courses  ever  delivered  in  America,  save 
those  given  by  Dr.  Hunter,  at  Newport,  in  1756. 

Dr.  Morgan  gained  notoriety  in  an  unexpected  direc- 
tion, being  the  fir^^t  man  in  Philadelphia  to  carry  a  silk 
umbrella.     Dr.  Chanceller  and  the  energetic  Tory,  Par- 
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boiled  and  their  boues  burnt  down  for  the  use  of  the 
&culty ;"  and  as  "  No  Admittance  "  was  on  the  door, 
and  once  a  fortnight  aav  volumes  of  nuieome  and 
penetrating  black  Kmoke  issuing  from  the  chimneys, 
,  why  should  any  one  care  to  admit  that  it  was  simply  a 
place  for  boiling  oil  and  making  hartshorn  ?  Certainly 
not  the  boys,  who  went  as  near  as  they  dared,  and  re- 
treated Buddenl}',  singing: 


r  PISNHTLTAMI*. 

son  Duch^,  afterward  kept  him  company,  and,  though 
at  first  every  one  sneered  at  them  an  effeminate  and  full 
of  airs,  they  won  the  day  in  the  end.  Dr.  Morgan  also 
refused  to  compound  or  carrj-  his  own  medicines,  and 
sent  to  the  apothecary  for  them,  an  innovation  even 
more  startling  and  provoking  more  opposition  than  the 
umbrella.  It  may  be  judged  that  he  was  a  gentleman 
with  very  decided  opinions  and  no  hesitation  in  their 
expression,  and  these  cliaracteristics  were  essential  to 
any  success  in  the  new  movement. 

Dr.  Cadwallader's  lectures  given  in  1750,  after  his  re- 
turn from  the  London  schools,  had  been  of  little  effect 
from  being  nnaccompanied  by  demonstrations,  but  Dr. 
Shippen's  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  and  the 
announcement  of  them  may  still  be  seen  in  the  PenngyU 
wmia  Oizette  for  November  25, 1782  : 

"Dr.  Sbippen's  Anatomical  Lectnres  will  begin  to-mor- 
row evening  at  six  o'clock,  in  his  father's  house,  in  Fourth 
Street.  Tickets  for  the  course  to  be  had  of  the  Doctor  at 
five  Pistoles  ea«h,  and  any  gentlemen  who  incline  to  see 
the  subject  prepared  for  tJie  lectures  and  learn  the  art  of 
Dissecting,  Iqjections,  &c.,  are  to  pay  ft ve  Pistoles  more." 

Looking  at  this  with  modem  eyes,  it  seems  a  straight- 
forward and  business-like  announcement  of  some  very 
essential  work,  but  the  people  of  Philadelphia  in  1762 
took  a  very  different  view.  The  anatomist  pursued  his 
investigations  at  the  risk  of  his  lift.  Mobbing  was 
talked  of  and  feared,  and  the  quiet  house  on  North 
Fourth  street,  then  some  distance  out  of  town,  was 
looked  upon  as  the  haunt  of  boily-snatchers  and  the 
fiivorite  abiding  place  of  ghosts.  A  long  back  yard  led  to 
an  alley,  and  here  the  students  stole  in  and  out,  shrouded 
in  their  long  cloaks,  and  not  daring  to  enter  till  dark- 
ness had  settled  down.  With  the  more  sensible  citizens 
the  agitation  soon  passed,  but  the  prejudice  lingered, 
traces  of  it  being  perceptible  even  to  this  day. 

Until  within  a  few  years  a  lonely  building  by  the  stone 
bridge  over  the  Cohocksink,  on  North  Third  street,  was 
considered  a  receptacle  for  dead  bodies  brought  there  by 
the  dreaded  body-snatchers,  "  where  their  flesh   was 


It's  <erf  bsnt  them  k[Dd  of  men 
.      Won't  let  a  body  be  I 
Dod'C  go  io  weep  upon  ca;  gruve, 

Aud  think  ttiat  there  I  'II  be ; 
They  haven't  left  an  atam  there 
Of  my  anatomy, " 

Tliree  years  after  Dr.  Shippcn's  course  had  been  es- 
tablished Dr.  Moi^n  joined  him,  but  their  united  eneigy 
would  have  failed  had  not  Franklin,  alive  to  the  deep 
importance  of  the  subject,  used  all  his  induenceto  es- 
tablish something  permanent  and  befitting  the  needs  of 
a  growing  city,  "  The  College  of  I'liilaUelphla"  had 
been  founded  by  Frankim  and  others  in  1740,  and  char- 
tered by  Thomas  and  Richitrd  Penn,  but  it  was  not  until 
May  3,  1765,  that  the  hoard  of  trustees  of  this  institu- 
tion unanimously  elected  Dr.  Morgan  Professor  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  tliereby  creating  the 
first  medical  professorship  in  America.  A  few  months 
later,  Dr.  Shippen  was  elected  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Surgery, 

The  foundation' for  good  work  had  already  been  laid, 
not  only  in  the  courses  of  lectures  already  given,  but  in 
the  organization  of  a  hospital.  As  usual,  Franklin's 
energy  was  the  moving  power,  his  great  popularity  se- 
curing public  contribution,  though  tiie  needs  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  in  the  growing  colony  had  long  been  re- 
cognized by  the  physicians  into  whoKe  hands  they  came. 
No  class  of  men  in  the  community  do  as  nmch  gratui- 
tous work — ^not  only  gratuitous,  but  unrecognized — and 
there  is  therefore  no  cause  for  wonder  that  their  action 
in  the  beginning  of  the  undertaking  held  the  same  spirit 
which  still  rules  all  true  members  of  the  profession. 

"  At  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  this  charitable  in- 
stitution (the  Pennsylvania  Hospital),  when,  on  an  appeal 
for  assistance  l>eing  made  to  the  Provincial  AiMembly,  one 
of  the  objections  offered  to  the  measure  was  that  the  cost 
of  medical  attendance  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  con- 
sume all  the  money  that  could  bo  raised,  it  was  met  by  the 
offer  of  Dr.  Zachary  and  the  Bonds  to  attend  tlie  patients 
gratuitously  for  three  years.  This  became  the  settled  un- 
derstanding with  the  Board  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
nor  have  we  learned  that  the  compact  has  ever  been  an- 
nulled or  abrogated  during  the  peiiod  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-one  years  (from  1751  to  the  pi-esent  date),  an  in- 
stance of  disinterested  pliilanthropy  which  lias  been  gene- 
rally followed  in  the  charitable  institutions  depending  on 
medical  attendance,  not  only  of  this  city,  but  throughont 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land."* 

The  necessity  for  a  library  was  at  once  apparent,  and 
partly  through  private,  partly  public  contribution,  it 
was  founded  one  hundred  and  nineteen  years  ago.  At 
present  it  contains  nearly  thirteen  thousand  volumes, 
accessible,  under  the  necessary  regulations,  to  all  stu- 
dents and  physicians. 

Here,  as  in  the  United  Kingdom,  two  medical  degrees 
were  to  be  conferred — the  Bachelor's  and  the  Doctor's, 
For  the  former  degree  it  was  necessary  that  the  candi- 
date should  exhibit  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the 

■   A   HiBTOHY  or  THE    MEDICAL    DeFARTHBNT    DF    THE    [TniVEH- 

siTT   OF  Pennbxlvania.    By  the  Uts  Joaopli  Canon,  M.  D.    Phlli- 
delptalB,  19M. 
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lAtin  toDgue  and  with  mathematics  and  philoitophy ;  he 
must  havu  a  general  knowledge  of  pharmacy,  and  have 
been  apprenticed  to  a  reputable  practitioner  in  pliyeic. 
He  was  obliged  alao  to  attend  one  course  of  clinical  and 
one  of  didactic  lectures,  as  well  as  the  praotioe  of  the 
Pennaylvania  Hospital  for  one  year.  After  being  pri- 
vately examined  by  tlie  faculty,  be  was  then  submitted 
to  a  public  examination  by  the  medical  trustees  and  pro- 
fessors and  such  professors  and  truBteea  in  other  depart- 
ments as  chose  to  attend.  To  obtain  the  Doctor's  degree 
it  was  requisite  that  three  yeurn  should  have  passed  since 
the  conferring  of  the  Bauliulor'a  degree ;  that  the  candi- 
date should  be  full  twenty-four  years  old,  and  that  he 
should  write  and  publicly  defend  a  thesis  in  the  colleger 

A  separate  chair  of  Materia  Medica  and  Botany  waa 
created  in  1768,  to  which  Dr.  Adam  Kuhn,  who  had 
studied  these  branches  in  Sweden  under  Linnteus,  was 
at  once  elected,  holding  the  position  until  he  assumed 
the  Cbairof  Practice,  a  period  of  twenty-one  years. 

Commencement,  however  indifferently  it  may  be  re- 
garded by  the  outer  world,  is  a  season  of  profound  ex- 
citement to  those  more  closely  concerned  ;  but  that  of 
June  1st,  1768,  held  a  deep  significance  to  every  citizen 
who  watched  the  course  of  progress  for  the  colony.  In 
the  old  minutes  ot  the  boanl  of  trustees  may  still  be  read 
the  stately  paragraphs  in  which  this  "Birthday  of  Medi- 
cal Honors  in  America  "  is  described  in  full,  and  wc  can 
gee  the  imposing  procession  of  "  the  several  Professors 
and  Medical  Candidates  in  their  proper  Habits  proceed- 
mg  from  the  Apparatus-Room  to  the  Public  Hall,  where 
B  polite  assembly  of  their  fellow-citizens  were  convened 
to  honor  the  Solemnity." 

"  Solemnity  "  it  undoubtedly  was,  for  what  hopes  and 
fears  had  not  entered  into  this  three  years  of  laborious 
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experiment  ?  The  Priivost  gave  voice  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  occasion  in  sonorous  Latin,  and  an  oration  in  the 
same  tongue  followed,  lightness  and  grace  being  given 
to  the  rather  ponderous  ceremonies  by  the  first  public 
discussion  :  "  A  Dispute  Whether  the  Retina  or  Tunica 
Choroides  be  the  immediate  Seat  of  Vision  ?  The  argu- 
ment for  the  retina  was  ingeniously  maintained  by  Mr. 
Cowell ;  the  opposite  side  of  the  question  was  supported 
with  great  acuteness  by  Mr.  Fullerton,  who  contended 
that  the  retina  is  incapable  of  the  office  ascribed  to  it, 
on  account  of  its  being  easily  permeable  to  the  rays  of 
tight,  and  that  the  choroid  coat,  by  its  being  opaque,  is 
the  proper  part  for  stopping  the  rays  and  receiving  the 
picture  of  the  object," 

Ten  graduates  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Medicine,  not  a  man  among  them  having  failed  to  win 
honor  in  the  after  career,  and  several  of  them  trans- 
mitting both  honor  and  the  same  ability  to  descendants 
who  are  in  active  life  to-day. 

King's  College,  in  New  York,  which  liad  in  1769 
given  tlie  degree  of  B.  M.,  followed  in  the  ensuing  year 
with  tlrnt  of  M.  D.,  this  honor  not  being  conferi'ed  by 
the  Philadelphia  college  till  1771 ;  and  thus,  though 
Philadelphia  led  the  way  in  the  award  of  any  medical 
degree.  New  York  can,  of  course,  claim  priority  in 
having  given  the  doctorate. 

No  chair  of  Chemistry  had  at  first  been  founded,  but 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  students  Philadelphia  has  ever 
known  made  the  new  chaiha  matter  of  course.  Though 
but  twenty-four  when  he  received  the  appointment,  Dr. 
Benjamin  Uush  was  widely  known,  not  only  as  chemist, 
but  from  the  notes  made  by  him  in  his  seventeenth  year 
on  the  yellow  fever  of  1762 — the  only  record  of  that  epi- 
demic in  existence.  He  brought  with  him  from  London, 
where  he  spent  some  time  after  his  graduation  at  the 
Edinburg  .School,  a  chemical  apparatus  presented  by 
Thomas  Penn,  the  only  member  of  the  Penn  family  who 
had  any  interest  in  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  city 
they  still  counted  as  theirs.  Probably  so  juvenile  a 
faculty  has  never  before  or  since  met  within  the  walls  of 
anv  colleire.  Rush  was  but  twenty-four ;  Kubn,  twenty- 
eight;  Shippen,  thirty-three,  and 
Morgan,  the  patriarch  of  the  assem- 
bly, thirty -four. 

"  The  tbouiclits  or  youth  are  long,  long 
though  te," 
and  these  boyish  professors,  plan- 
ning far  beyond  any  present  poisi- 
bility,  lived  to  see  their  dearest 
wishes  flilfilled,  and  the  college,  to 
which  the  vigor  and  best  energy  of 
their  early  manhood  had  been  given, 
unrivaled  in  its  accomplishment, 
and  sought  by  students  from  every 
state  in  the  Union. 

The  war  of  the  Revolution  proved 
a  serious  check  to  the  steady  growth 
of  the  school.  During  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  city  by  the  British  all 
instruction  was  suspended,  and  some 
of  the  professors  took  their  placi-s 
as  medical  officers  in  the  army.  In 
1779  the  college  charter  wa,-*  abro- 
gated, its  officers  removed  and  its 
property  transferred  to  a  new  or- 
ganization, tlie  "  University  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,"  which  re- 
ceived much  more  extended  educa- 
tional privileges  and  larger  endow- 
ment.    For  twelve  years  the  two 
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schools  gave  independent  courses  of  instruction,  but  at 
the  end  of  that  time  they  agreed  to  sink  differences  and 
unite.  At  the  same  time,  following  the  precedent  of  the 
University  of  Edinburg,  the  degree  of  B.  M,  was  dropped 
and  the  time  of  study  limited  to  two  courses  in  the  insti- 
tution, and  three  years'  pupilage  under  some  respectable 
practitioner. 

Up  to  1810,  Obstetrics  had  nc^chair,-  but  was  taught 
in  connection  with  anatomy.  Dr.  T.  C.  James  was  its 
first  regular  professor.  Another  novelty  came  in  at  the 
same  time,  l>eing  applied  to  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion of  the  student,  which  took  place  through  a  screen, 
only  the  dean  knowing  the  applicant's  name.  This 
structure,  known  as  ''The  Green  Box,"  and  looked 
upon  with  much  the  same  terror  at*  that  inspired  by 
a  hidden  comer  in  the  Inquisition,  was  maintained  for 
ten  years,  but  the  name  still  clings  to  the  dreaded 
ordeal.  PubUc  examination  also  has  been  abolished, 
and  the  student  is  now  examined  in  private  by  each 
professor. 

An  auxiliary  faculty  of  five  chairs  was  added  in  1865  ; 
Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy,  Botany,  Hygiene, 
Mineralogy  and  Geology,  Medical  Jurisprudence  and 
Toxicology — lectures  on  these  courses  being  given  three 
times  a  week  in  April,  May  and  June. 

A  building  which  became  known  as  Surgeons'  Hall, 
on  Fifth  street,  below  Library,  was  the  first  one  erected 
specially  for  the  school,  and  was  used  until  1800,  when 
a  house  on  Ninth  street,  between  Market  and  Chestnut, 
was  bought,  which  had  been  built  as  a  mansion  for  the 
use  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  comer- 
stone  bearing  the  inscription : 

"tui^  cornek-stone  was  laid 

ON    TKB  10th   day   OF  MAY,   1T92. 

THE  STATE  OF    PEMNSYLVANIA  OUT  OP  DEBT. 

THOMAS  MIFFLIN,  GOVERNOK." 

Three  generations  came  and  went  before  new  and  larger 
quarters  were  found,  with  ample  space  for  any  future 
growth. 

At  Thirty-sixth  street  and  the  old  Darby  road,  made 
now  by  corporation  stupidity  into  Woodland  avenue,  a 
name  as  meaningless  as  the  old  one  was  suggestive, 
stands  a  group  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  in  the 
city — the  medical  hall  and  laboratory,  with  the  hospital 
at  the  back.  The  medical  hall  is  the  largest  building  of 
its  kind  in  the  United  States,  containing  the  museum, 
library,  private  rooms  of  the  professors  and  the  laborato- 
ries of  physiology,  experimental  therapeutics,  histology 
and  pathology,  as  well  as  the  various  lecture-rooms. 
An  area  of  over  seven  thousand  square  feet  is  covered 
b}^  the  adjacent  building,  which  includes  the  two  labora- 
tories of  chemistry,  the  dissecting  room,  and  on  the 
ground  floor  the  dental  opemting  room.  Each  of  these 
occupies  an  entire  story,  while  separated  only  by  a  street 
is  the  University  Hospital,  with  its  dispensaries ;  and 
one  square  away  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  with  its 
thousand  beds. 

No  more  beautiful  group  of  buildings  is  to  be  found 
in  the  United  States.  The  great  trees  of  Harvard  and 
Yale  are  lacking,  and  the  few  set  out  here  and  there 
seem  to  find  the  stniggle  for  mere  life  hard  enough  to 
prevent  any  attempt  at  growth.  But  velvety  turf  slopes 
away  on  the  eastern  side  almost  to  the  busy  river.  The 
city  lies  beyond,  its  many  spires  clear  against  the  sky, 
and  the  student  will  hardly  find  an  alma  matet  more 
worthy  of  honor  or  remembrance. 

Up  to  1879  the  course  of  study  was  not  especially  rigid 

in  its  demands,  and  as  rumored  lack  of  thoroughness 

existed,  the  graded  course  was  instituted,  and  atten- 

~nce  upon  three  winter  sessions  made  imperative  if  a 


diploma  was  to  be  secured.  Recently  an  exceedingly 
thorough  (optional)  medical  course  of  four  years  has 
been  organized,  meeting  with  considerable  success, 
while  an  entrance  examination  upon  the  main  branches 
of  a  sound  general  education  has  also  been  added.  De- 
tails  of  methods  adopted  are  full  of  interest,  but  have 
no  room  in  this  sketch  of  the  general  system.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  say  of  this  parent  school  of  American  medi- 
cine, that  it  has  always  held  fast  to  that  which  was 
good  ;  has  stood  ready  and  eager  to  respond  to  the  de- 
mand for  higher  medical  education,  and  that,  while 
always  conservative,  it  represents  a  conservatism  which 
has  ever  been  both  enlightened  and  generous. 

The  Jefferson  Medical  College,  of  Philadelphia,  char- 
tered April  7,  18*25,  began  as  a  branch  of  the  Jeffei-son 
College,  of  Cannonsburg ;  but  became,  thirteen  years 
later,  a  distinct  corporation.  Its  first  teachings  were 
given  at  518  Prune,  now  Locust  street,  in  very  humble 
quarters,  the  building  standing  beside  what  was  then 
the  Potters'  Field,  now  Washington  Square,  the  old 
Walnut  Street  Prison  still  further  darkening  its  out- 
look. A  small  beginning  for  a  school  Avhich  now  ranks 
as  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  country,  and  which 
contended  from  its  inception  against  deep-seated  preju- 
dice and  opposition.  Time  has  proved  that  the  found- 
ing of  a  second  school,  so  far  from  injuring  the  first, 
has,  by  the  competition  thus  introduced,  largely  aided 
in  giving  to  Philadelphia  its  reputation  as  a  great  cen- 
tre of  medical  education. 

The  first  sixteen  years  of  the  life  of  "  Old  Jeff,"  as  it 
is  affectionately  called  by  its  alumni,  were  disturbed  by 
public  opposition,  internal  dissension  and  frequent 
change  in  office.  The  faculty  had  organized  with  Dr. 
George  McClellan,  the  founder  and  ruling  spirit,  and 
Dfs.  John  Eberle,  Jacob  Green,  William  P.  C.  Barton, 
Benjamin  Rush  Ilhees,  John  Barnes  and  Nathan  H. 
Smith,  Dean;  but  one  chair  alone  had  eight  incumbents 
during  the  period  mentioned,  and  uncertainty  was  the 
only  certairf  thing  about  the  new  venture.  With  1841 
and  the  resignation  of  Dr.  McClellan,  came  a  ''  reor- 
ganization," and  the  assured  financial  success  of  this 
alma  mater  of  some  of  our  most  eminent  practitioners, 
the  new  faculty  having  been  headed  by  Dunglison  and 
represented'  by  Mitchell,  Mutter,  Meigs,  Bache  and 
Pancoast. 

The  catalogue  for  the  session  1828-29,  announced  that 
'*The  present  session  of  the  lectures  is  held  in  the  very 
elegant  and  appropriately  furnished  new  building  in 
Tenth  street,"  and  there  the  college  remains  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  building  has  been  lately  remodeled,  and 
the  city  has  lost  the  picturesque  Grecian  front,  but 
much  space  has  been  gained  by  the  change.  The  new 
building  contains  two  large  lecture  rooms,  each  capable 
of  seating  over  six  hundred  students,  and  well-appointed 
laboratories  of  chemistry,  experimental  therapeutics, 
pathological  histology  and  of  physiology.  In  the  last 
named  are  given  demonstrations  of  the  principal  facts 
in  experimental  physiology  and  histology.  A  valuable 
and  rapidly  growing  museum  is  in  the  same  building, 
and  the  dissecting  rooms  are  large  and  convenient, 
being  open  from  October  to  the  middle  of  June.  West 
of  the  main  building  lies  the  Jefferson  College  Hospital, 
separated  from  it  only  by  a  narrow  passage-way.  Five 
stories  high  and  one  hundred  and  seven  feet  square,  it 
is  so  planned  as  to  easily  accommodate  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  patients,  and  at  the  same  time  give 
ample  space  for  both  the  dispensary  department  and  for 
the  amphitheatre,  where  daily  clinics  are  held.  In  the 
past  year  it  is  stated  that  over  one  thousand  surgical 
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openitionB  have  been  here  performed.     Two  resident  chairs  are  given,  and,  in  additino  to  the  demonstrations 

physicians,  as  well    as  several  clinical   assistants  iu  previously  mentioned,  there  is  required  practical  work  in 

the  dispensary,  are  appointed  annually  from  the  nio^t  the  chemical  laboratory,  while  the  graduating  class,  in 

rewnt  graduates  of  the  college.  sections  of  cnnvenient  size,  practice  in  minor  and  ope- 

The  system  of  instruction  is  still  that  which  has  long  rative  surgery  iind  banda^ng,  besides  instruction  in 

bf^D  popular  throughout  this  country — a  non-graded  physical  diagnosis.     A  spring  course  of  lectures  nn  spe- 

course  of  two  winter  sessions,  each  ofnenrly  six  months'  cial  subjects  is  given,  lasting  nearly  two  months,  and  a 

duration.     An  optional  three  years'  course  has  lately  preliminary  course  of  three  weeks  in  the  fall, 

been  introduced,  with  encouraging  results,  but  no  en-  Active  discussion  still  goes  on  as  to  the  merits  and 

trance  examination  is  required.     Lectures  from  eight  demerits  of  a  non-graded  course,  but  no  student  will 
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deuy  the  ditQiiulty  of  obLiiniiig  auy  Batisfoctury  i;nusp  of 
diaguiwia,  therapeutics  andSurgery  with  at  most  only  a 
partial  knowledge  oT  auatomy  and  physiology.  Undoubt- 
edly able  physicians  are  graduated  upon  the  iioQ'^rHdiid 
plan,  fur  there  is  suareely  one  of  the  prominent  pra[;ti- 
tioners  of  this  city  whose  studies  were  uot  pursued  under 
this  method.  But  It  is  an  equally  undoubted  fiict  that 
the  graduate  whose  studies  have  been  followed  iu  their 
logit-al  sequence  through  a  period  of  three  years,  equal 
ability  being  conceded,  is  better  fitted  in  the  end  to  enter 
upon  tl)e  duties  of  his  profe.ssion,  and  that  both  he  and 
the  public  at  large  are  the  gainers  by  his  increased  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  money. 

More  tlian  a  decade  has  passed  since  an  urgent  appeal 
was  made  by  Dr.  Gross,  one  of  the  most  honored  names 
in  medical  science,  for  a  higher  standard  of  education, 
in  an  address  given  before  the  alumni  association  of  this 
college,  atitsfirstanniversay,  March  11th,  1871,  in  which 

"  The  time  of  stndy  should  be  increased  to  four  yeavs, 
embracing  four  countea  of  lectures  of  nine  months  each. 
The  examinations  for  the  dc>;rce  of  Doctor  of  Medicuie 
should  be  conducted  by  a  separate  board,  one  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  school  in  which  the  student  lias  attended 
lectures,  A  higher  standard  of  preliminary  education 
sliould  be  demanded,  and  no  applicant  should  be  admitted 
unless  he  is  a  man  of  high  culture  and  refluenient ;  or, 
in  other  words,  a  thorough  gentleman,  ambitious  to  uphold 
the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  profession," 

Thorough  knowledge  and  training  are  certainly  at  the 
command  of  every  student  who  chooses  Philadelphia  as 
his  working  ground,  for  within  tiie  limits  of  the  city  are 
thirteen  general  hospitals  and  fourteen  for  the  treatment 
of  special  classes  of  diseases  and  injuries.  In  addition 
to  these  are  four  hospitals  for  Ij'ing-in  and  the  diseases 
of  women,  and  two  for  the  diseases  of  children,  with 
eight  general  and  six  special  dispensaries.     Valuable 


iven  iu  many  of  these  institu- 
1  accessible  to  the  energetic 


free  clinical  lectures  are 
tions,  and  nearly  all  i 

The  mere  mention  of  the  Woman's  Medical  College 
recalls  the  absolute  fury  of  opposition  encountered,  not 
only  here,  but  at  any  point  where  tlie  medical  education 
of  women  was  suggested.  The  pioneers  in  the  new 
departure  have  lived  to  see  many  dreams  fulfilled.  Tlie 
movement  has  had  the  usual  course,  the  story  of  any  un- 
tiimillar  truth,  scientific  or  otherwise,  having  been  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world  the  same.  Violent  opposi- 
tion, often  ending  in  death  for  the  propounderH  of  the 
obnoxious  fact ;  an  intermediate  stage  of  partial  assent ; 
a  Hnal  one  in  which  the  thing  suddenly  becomes  a  part 
of  the  established  order  of  the  universe,  and  it  is  denied 
that  anybody  ever  thought  of  denying.  We  have  not 
gone  as  far  as  the  little  boy  who  was  bom  and  reared  in 
a  woman's  hospital  among  women  physicians.  He 
Ktood  by  a  mantel  in  a  friend's  house,  looking  at  a  plas- 
ter group  representing  a  doctor  and  his  patient.  After 
examining  the  doctor  with  a  puzzled  air,  he  turned  to 
his  mother,  with  a  look  of  scornful  astonishment,  ex- 
claiming: "Why,  mother  1  it's  a  man  I" 

The  educational  bias  in  this  case  was  a  trifle  one- 
sided, thougli  perhaps  none  too  much  so  when  the 
weight  of  all  opposing  generations  is  taken  into  account. 

The  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania  was 
incoriiorated  by  the  State  Ij;gislature  on  the  11th  of 
March,  IHoO,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Female  Medical 
College  of  Pennsylvania,'^  and  is  the  first  institution 
ever  chartered  to  grant  to  women  the  title  of  M.  D.  The 
first  corporators  of  the  college  were  William  J,  Mullen. 
Dr.  Frederick  A.  Fickhardt,  Dr,  Henry  Gibbons,  Fer- 
dinand J.  Dreer,  Dr,  William  J,  Birkey,  R.  P.  Kane 
and  John  Longstreth. 

The  college  was  opened  for  instruction  the  2d  of  Octo- 
ber, 1850,  and  its  first  commencement  was.  held  at  the 
Musical  Fund  Hall  December  30th,  1851.  From  that 
day  to  this  the  friends  of  the  institution  have  labored 
for  its  success  with  an  energy  and  zeal  that  are  rare  ex- 
cept in  the  annals  of  the  oppressed.  It  suffered  both 
from  the  apathy  and  the  ridicule  of  the  general  public 
andthedistrustof  the  profession  at  large,  and,  wtlliinits 
walls,  fVom  attempts  to  introduce  heterodox  teaching.s 
and  from  great  poverty.  One  by  one,  through  the  un- 
flagging and  difin  teres  ted  labors  of  the  faculty  and  cor- 
porators, these  obstacles  have  been  surmounted.  While 
the  college  lacked  money,  its  courses  of  instruction  were 
given  in  a  most  unpretending  building  in  the  rear  of 
229  Arch  street.  When  contributions  fVom  generous 
friends  were  received — ami  in  its  early  yeare  the  school 
was  fur  from  self-supporting — they  were  applied  only  to 
inmiediate  practical  needs  ;  and  thus,  thoufch  the  insti- 
tution has  felt  poverty,  it  has  never  been  bunlcned  by 
debt.  Its  place  is  made,  and  to-day  the  Woman's 
Medical  College  and  its  hoi-pitat  number  among  their 
lecturers  and  consultants  some  of  the  ma-^t  prominent 
representatives  of  medical  teaching  in  Philadelphia. 

In  1868  the  college  received  a  large  bequest  through 
the  will  of  the  late  Isaac  Barton,  by  the  aid  of  which 
the  present  building,  on  the  comer  of  North  College 
avenue  and  Twenty-first  street,  was  erected.  The  cor- 
ner-stone was  laid  October  1,  1874,  by  T.  Morris  Perot, 
"in  the  name  of  Woman  and  for  Her  Advancement  iu 
the  Science  and  Practice  of  Medicine." 

The  college  is  a  handsome  four-story  brick  building 
with  a  fVontage  of  nearly  two  hundred  feet.  Much  care 
was  exerci.sed  in  making  its  arrangements  sulwervlent 
to  its  special  end,  and  numerous  peculiarities,  such  as 
placing  the  Ice tu re-rooms  upon  one  floor,  the  easy  stairs, 
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the  cloak-room  and  toilet  arrangements,  and  the  care- 
fully screened  windows,  mark  it  sh  a  building  expressly 
adapted  for  the  use  of  women,  Thja  college  was  the  firat 
to  introduce  the  optional  three  years'  course,  aud  has 
since  made  the  attendance  upon  three  graded  winter 
sessions  a  requisite  for  graduation.  The  order  of  lec- 
tures and  examinations  and  the  conditions  of  gradua- 
tion are  practically  the  same  as  those  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  except  that  there  are  preliminary  ex- 
aminations in  chemistry,  anatomy  and  physiology  at 
the  end  of  the  first  session  and  that  there  is  at  present 
no  entrance  examination,  A  weekly  "quiz"  upon  each 
branch  taught  formo  a  part  of  the  regular  instruction 
and  is  free  to  every  student.  In  addition  to  the  didactic 
instruction,  there  are  well-stocked  laboratories  of  chem- 
istry, physiology,  pathology,  histology  and  pharmacy,  in 
each  of  which  practical  work  is  required.  An  impor- 
tant extension  of  the  session  is  fouuil  in  the  spring  term, 
wliich,  as  the  iist  shows,  is  attended  by  about  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of  students  registered, 
and  which  is  nearly  equally  divided  between  laboratory 
work,  lectures,  and  instruction. 

Id  view  of  the  fact  that  the  practice  of  the  graduates 
of  this  school  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  female 
patients  and  children,  its  clinical  fHcilitics  are  excep- 
tionally good.  The  Woman's  Hospital,  where  over 
four  thousand  patients  are  annually  treated,  is  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  college,  and  its  dispen- 
sary service  and  free  bedside  instruction  are  daily  open 
to  the  advanced  student.  Several  clinics  weekly  are 
held  here  by  members  of  the  staff;  and  .clinical  instruc- 
tion In  the  Philadelphia,  Wills  and  Orthoptedic  Hoapi- 
taU,  as  well  as  iu  the  Philadelphia  Lying-in  Charity,  is 
easily  accessible.  Four  graduates  are  annually  ap- 
pointed assistants  to  the  resident  physician  in  the  Wo- 
Dian's  Hospital,  and  the  fai^  out-practice  of  this 
institution  is  mainly  under  their  charge.  Tlie  college 
has  a  small  hut  well-selected  library  and  a  rcadiog- 

No  notice  of  this  school  would  be  complete  without 
the  mention  of  two  physicians,  to  whom  it  owes  much 
of  its  present  reputation.  I  refer  to  Mrs,  E,  H.  Cleve- 
land and  Ann  Preston,  both  deceased.  To  very  many 
PhiladelpbiiaiH  their  names  are  synonyms  for  profes- 
Nonal  thoroughness  and  zeal,  and  their  lives  give  con- 


clusive proof  that  there  is  no  necessary  Incompatibility 
between  the  trained  perceptions  of  the  physician  and 
surgeon  and  the  possession  of  all  womanly  gentleness 
aud  grace. 

A  homoeopathic  medical  school  the  Hahneman  Medi- 
cal College,  is  also  located  in  this  city,  and  bears  the 
highest  reputation  among  institutions  of  its  class. 

In  this  paper  reference  to  medical  teachers  now  in 
active  life  haa  been  purposely  avoided.  For  the  &cts 
embodied,  and  for  much  valuable  information  which 
might  readily  have  escaped  an  unprofessional  observer, 
the  author  is  indebted  to  l>r,  N.  A,  liandulph,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania, 

HlLBS  Cahprsi.l. 


Vain  are  the  common  metaphors  of  song 

To  paint  this  lovely  one  ; 
All  language  does  her  wrong 

In  which  the  praise  of  other  maids  in  snog. 

The  misty  tenderness  of  Spring, 
A  young  dove  with  its  lifted  wing, 
'  A  Illy  ere  its  dew  is  shed. 
Snow-drops  with  roses  overhead, 
Clear  coral  bhximing  in  a  purple  sea. 
Pure  pearls,  and  soft-carved  Ivory, 
A  gliding  fawn  ui  jasmine  shade, 
A  Hay-flower  smiling  half  afraid. 
An  airy  cloudlet's  fleecy  tress, 
Tinged  with  the  new  moon's  chaste  caress, 
Faint  odors  of  pale  mignonette 
With  Twilight's  languid  kisses  wet. 


The  Dawn's  fii-st  blushes,  and  the  look 
That  gleams  within  a  mountain  broOk — 
All  hint  of  her,  but  none  express 
Her  nature's  perfect  loveliness — 
Her  purity  of  look  aud  tone, 
The  light  of  love  about  her  thrown, 
Her  delicate  and  winsome  grace, 
Tlie  chiseled  clearness  of  her  face, 
The  sweet  repose  in  which  she  lives, 
Unconscious  of  the  joy  she  gives  : 
Of  all  that 's  finest,  naught  but  her 
Can  be  her  clear  interpreter. 
Her  beauty  is  a  spirit  true. 
To  all  that  is  divine  in  you  ; 
A  sight  of  her  is  a  new  sense 
To  one  iu  love  with  innocence. 

lloKATio  Nelson  Powbbs. 


BELINDA. 


BY  RHODA  BROUGHTON. 

Author  of  "Good-by,  SweetheartI"  "Red  m  a  Rose  is  She,"  etc.,  etc. 


PERIOD 
"  Mignonne,  allons  voir  si  la  rose 
Qui  ce  matiD  avait  disclose , 
Sa  robe  de  pourpre  au  soliel 
A  point  perdu  ceete  vespr^e, 
Les  plis  de  sa  robe  pourpr^e 
Et  son  teint  au  vostre  parcil.  , 
Las  I  voyez  com  me  en  peu  d'espace, 
Mignonne,  elle  a  dessus  la  place  1 
Las  I  Las  1  ses  beautez  lais86  cheoir ! 


I. 


CHAPTER  I. 

*  *  Along  the  crisped  shades  and  bowers 
Bevels  the  spruce  and  Jocund  Spring.  *  * 

OT  less  lustily  than  elsewhere  is  the  spruce 
and  jocund  Spring  reveling  in  the  Grosse 
Garten  at  Dresden  on  this  May  Day.  And 
though  there  is  still  in  her  very  frolic  a  dis- 
position to  pinch  sharply,  a  certain  tartness  in  her  green 
smile,  yet  many  glad  subjects  have  come  forth  to  do 
homage  to  her  new  Queendom.  Yes,  many  :  for  to-day 
the  Dresdeners — as  I  am  told  is  their  custom  on  each 
fresh  May  Day — have  issued  out  on  foot  and  in  carriage 
to  welcome  the  year's  new  sovereign.  They  are  holding 
a  sort  of  flower-feast ;  everybody  is  throwing  bouquets  to 
everybody  else.  Above  their  heads  the  trees  are  break- 
ing into  little  leaf;  upon  the  side-paths  throng  the  foot- 
passengers;  along  the  drives  the  carriages  gayly  roll. 
Here  is  a  very  smart  turn-out.  Surely  this  must  be  the 
King  and  the  Queen  ?  Not  at  all  I  It  is  only  Graf  von 
S.,  reclining  with  a  self-satisfied  air  alone  in  a  barouche, 
richly  filled  with  choice  nosegays,  and  drawn  by  four 
chestnut  horses,  with  a  crimson  velvet  postilion  jigging 
up  and  down  in  front,  and  a  crimson  velvet  outrider 
trotting  bravely  behind.  An  Englishman  would  feel 
a  fool  in  such  a  position,  but  far  indeed  from  a  like 
frame  of  mind  is  that  of  this  splendid  and  happy 
German. 

Well,  here  come  the  King  and  Queen  really  now,  with 
their  mouse-colored  liveries ;  come,  bowing  and  «miling 
with  as  much  affability  as  if  they  were  real  big  royal- 
ties ;  no  one  troubling  himself  to  get  out  of  their  way ; 
not  a  policeman  to  be  seen ;  no  open  space  imperatively 
cleared,  as  when  the  Princess  of  Wales  comes  trotting 
serenely  down  the  drive.  Here  are  soldiers  in  plenty  ; 
but  soldiers  thinking  for  the  most  part  neither  of  war 
nor  beer  ;  soldiers  with  their  martial  hands  full  of  inno- 
cent daffodillies  and  fresh  sweet  Nancies.  Garderei- 
ters  in  their  light  blue  uniforms  and  flat  blue  caps, 
pricking  hither  and  thither  on  their  sleek  horses,  carry- 
ing bouquets  of  roses,  azaleas,  deutzias,  hyacinths,  and 
seeking  here  and  there  with  grave  gray  eyes  for  the 
happy  fair  ones  for  whom  they  are  destined. 

Two  bands  are  clashing  merrily  out ;  a  great  booming 
thump  on  the  big  drum  makes  the  horses  start  and  fid- 
get. Now,  for  a  change,  comes  a  real  English  turn-out. 
One  need  not  look  twice  to  decide  its  nationality.  The 
square-sitting,  bolt-upright  servants  in  their  quiet  live- 
ries ;  the  plain  but  shining  harness ;  the  great  glossy- 
coated  bays  stepping  together  like  one  horse — who  can 

doubt  concerning  them  V    Now  more  English  in  hired 
76 


O  vraymcnt  marstre  Nature 
Puis  qu'uue  telle  fleur  no  dure 
Que  du  matin  Jusques  au  soir 
Done  si  vous  me  croyez,  Mignonne, 
Tandis  que  vostre  ftge  fleuronne 
En  sa  plus  verte  nouveaut^ 
Cueillez,  cueillez  vostre  jeunesse, 
Comme  k  ceste  fleur,  la  vielliesse 
Fera  ternir  vostre  beauts." 


carriages ;  but  do  not  judge  us  by  these,  O  kind  Saxons  I 
these  are  not  our  best  I  And  yet  it  is  in  one  of  these  very 
hired  carriages  that  are  sitting  a  pair  of  young  women 
of  whom  their  England  has  no  need  to  be  ashamed,  and 
who  are  not  at  all  ashamed  of  themselves.  Not  that 
the  present  is  their  happiest  moment,  for  the  expression 
of  one  face  is  cross,  and  of  the  other  anxious. 

"Shall  we  go  home,  Belinda?"  asks  the  cross  one 
morosely. 

"  Why,  we  have  only  just  come,"  objects  Belinda. 

A  Russian  carriage  passes ;  a  coachman  with  a  hat 
like  a  beefeater  and  a  long  cloth  frock  pulled  in  with 
gathers  at  the  waist.  Then  more  Germans,  with  bunches 
of  narcissus  at  their  horses'  ears,  and  in  their  servants' 
breasts.  Now  a  Gardereiter  perched  on  the  box  of  a 
coach,  driving  six-in-hand,  and  with  a  confiding  lady 
in  a  pink  bonnet  beside  him  tranquilly  enjoying  her 
position,  nor  anywise  disturbed  by  the  hopeless  muddle 
into  which  her  hero  has  got  his  innumerable  reins. 
Another  blue  Gardereiter  flings  her  a  bouquet,  but  it  is 
ill-aimed,  falls  upon  the  road,  and  the  wheels  pass  over 
it.  This  sight  is  too  much  for  the  fortitude  of  Belinda's 
sister. 

."  I  mnst  take  some  desperate  step  to  attract  atten- 
tion," she  says  crossly,  yet  with  a  vein  of  humor  streak- 
ing her  ill-temper;  "  what  do  you  recommend  ?  Shall 
I  be  frightened  at  the  big  drum,  and  give  a  loud  shriek, 
or  will  you  ?" 

''Certainly  not  1 1" 

'*  I  cannot  think  what  has  happened  to  them  I  They 
must  be  wrong  in  their  heads  I  Are  you  aware  that  not 
one  of  them  has  thrown  us  a  single  bouquet  ?" 

"Why  should  they?"  answers  Belinda.  "We  know 
none  of  them." 

"  Even  though  they  do  not  know  us,  they  might  toss 
us  a  handful  of  flowers,"  said  Sarah  grumblingly.  "  I 
am  sure  we  look  wistful  enough,  and  that  requires  no 
great  amount  of  acquaintance  I" 

"  I  should  think  it  extremely  impertinent  if  they  did  I" 
replies  Belinda  loftily. 

The  other  pouts. 

"  For  my  part,  then,  I  wish  that  they  would  begin  to 
be  impertinent  at  once  I^' 

But  for  such  insolence  the  Saxon  army  appears  to 
have  no  sort  of  bent.  In  silence  the  neglected  girls 
drive  on.  And  the  sun  shines,  and  the  east  wind  blows, 
and  the  big  drum  booms,  and  the  great  brass  instru- 
ments blare,  and  still  they  trot  round  the  bit  of  dull 
water,  up  the  straight  drives,  past  the  Museum  of  An- 
tiquities.   A  rain  of  spring  nosegays  falls  around  them  ; 
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but  not  one  is  aimed  at  their  humble  landau ,  not  one 
drops,  even  by  accident,  into  their  empty  laps. 

Here  come  the  King  and  Queen  again ;  the  mouse- 
colored  and  silver  outriders ;  the  suave  and  middle-aged 
pajr  of  little  royalties.  The  gloom  on  Sarah's  face  deep- 
ens, and  even  in  Belinda^s  eyes  the  anxious,  seeking 
look  has  grown  intensified.  K  they  know  no  one  in  this 
gay  foreign  throng,  wliom  is  she  seeking  ? 

"After  all,"  she  presently  says,  '*you  knew,  Sarah, 
when  you  were  so  anxious  to  come,  that  we  should  meet 
no  acquaintance  here  except  Professor  Forth,  and — " 

*'Well,  and  why  is  not  he  here,  pray  ?"  cries  Sarah, 
with  a  burst  of  genuine  ill-humor  that  seems  sensibly 
to  ease  her.  "  IHd  not  I  order  him  to  be  punctual  to 
the  moment  ?  Even  he  would  be  better  than  nothing  I" 

Belinda  smiles  ironically. 

"  That  is  an  enthusiastic  form  of  encomium  upon  the 
man  that  you  are  going  to  marry  I" 

But  Sarah  does  not  heed.  Her  eyes  are  directed  to 
the  sidewalk,  where  the  brisk  foot-passengers  pass  and 
repass. 

** There  he  is  !"  she  cries  in  a  disgusted  voice  ;  "cer- 
tainly there  is  no  mistaking  him  !  Did  you  ever  see 
such  a  gait  in  your  life  ?  Look  at  him  slouching  along 
on  his  great  flat  feet !" 

Belinda  looks  as  directed ;  and  sure  enough,  amid  the 
strapping  soldiers  erect  and  tall,  detects  without  diffi- 
culty a  slovenly  middle-aged  figure,  clerical,  if  you 
judge  by  its  coat ;  scholarly,  if  you  decide  by  its  specta- 
cles. With  his  hands  behind  him,  and  his  hat  set  some- 
what on  the  back  of  his  head,  he  is  mooning  absently 
along. 

"Is  it  possible?"  cries  Sarah,  half-rising  from  her 
seat,  and  in  a  tone  that  is  almost  awful  from  its  ire. 
"  Yes ;  it  is  monstrous  ;  it  is  unbelievable !  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  he  has  not  brought  me  a  bouquet 
after  all  I" 

"  Yes,  he  has,"  replies  Belinda  quietly,  "  only  it  is 
so  small  that  it  requires  a  keen  sight  to  perceive  it." 

As  they  speak  the  object  of  their  observation  becomes 
aware  of  their  vicinity,  and  turning  his  moony  scholar's 
gaze  toward  them,  awkwardly  aims  at  them  a  tiny 
bunch  of  not  particularly  fresh  violets.  It  falls  into  his 
betrothed's  lap,  but  not  long  does  it  remain  there.  With 
an  angry  gesture,  and  before  Belinda  can  stop  her,  she 
has  tossed  it  out  into  the  road ;  and  the  Gardereiter, 
with  his  six  black  horses,  and  his  confiding  companion, 
who  are  just  in  the  act  of  again  passing,  drive  over  it, 
and  grind  it  into  the  dust.  Thanks,  however,  to  his 
near-sight  the  donor  is  saved  from  witnessing  this  hum- 
bling spectacle. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  my  aim  was  not  good,"  he  says  in- 
nocently, as  the  carriage  draws  up  at  the  sidewalk,  ex- 
ploring, as  he  speaks,  the  interior  through  his  spectacles 
in  search  of  his  missing  posy.  "  I  fear  that  the  nosegay 
I  directed  towards  you  must  have  fallen  short,  and 
never  reached  you. " 

"Oh  yes,  it  did,"  replied  Sarah,  with  a  sort  of  fero- 
cious playfulness;  "but  as  it  was  too  large  for  me  to 
laiTy,  I  put  it  outside." 

"  How  late  you  are  I"  cries  Belinda,  hastily  trying  by 
a  rapid  change  of  subject  and  a  sweet,  good-natured 
smile,  to  erase  the  traces  or  this  suave  speech.  *•  After 
playing  us  so  false,  you  cannot  expect  to  find  us  in  a 
very  good  humor." 

"I  was  delayed  by  an  accident,"  replies  the  lover  ir- 
ritably. "  1  found  the  east  wind  so  very  much  keener 
than  I  was  aware  of" — shivering  a  little,  and  buttoning 
his  coat  more  tightly  over  his  narrow  chest — "  that  as  I 
am  extremely  susceptible  to  cold,  I  was  compelled  to 


return  to  my  lodgings  for  a  second  overcoat.  Sarah 
knows" — ^with  a  ra.ther  resentful  glance  at  his  Jiancie — 
"  that  I  am  extremely  susceptible  to  cold." 

But  Sarah  heeds  him  no  more  than  she  does  the  east 
wind  of  which  he  complains. 

"Ah  I  Bravo  I"  she  is  crying  joyfully,  as  another 
bouquet — a  real  one  this  time — large  as  a  Cheshire 
cheese,  fragrant  as  a  hot-house,  choice  and  costly  as^ 
should  be  young  Love's  tribute,  comes  flying  into  the 
carriage. 

She  has  stretched  out  both  hands  to  grasp  it ;  no 
doubt  as  to  its  destination  troubling  her  triumph,  al- 
though to  a  looker-on  it  would  have  seemed  as  if  it  were 
aimed  more  at  the  other  sister,  at  Belinda,  who  has  also 
half-stretched  out  her  hands,  but  has  quickly  withdrawn 
them,  and  turned  with  patient  attention,  though  with 
something  of  a  blank  look  on  her  face,  to  the  Professor's 
fretful  sarcasms  on  the  absurdity  of  an  al  fresco  enter- 
tainment in  such  weather.  But  though  he  misses  noth- 
ing in  her  civil  listening,  though  her  head  is  turned 
toward  him,  and  quite  averted  from  her  sister,  yet 
her  cars  miss  no  one  syllable  of  that  sister's  exuberant 
thanks. 

"Come  near,  that  I  may  bless  you  I"  she  hears  her 
cry  coquettishly.  "  You  see  I  have  not  a  hand  to  give 
you  ;  but  you  must  blame  yourself  for  that.  What  a 
giant  it  is  I  How  fresh!  How  good!" — evidently 
smelling  it.  "  It  has  quite  put  me  into  good  humor 
again  with  this  odious  entertainment.  I  assure  you  I 
never  was  so  flouted  in  my  life  !  What  boors  they  are  I 
How  difierent  it  would  have  been  if  they  had  been 
Frenchmen !"  etc.,  etc. 

Perhaps  it  is  that  her  volubility  leaves  no  space  for 
answers  from  the  person  she  addresses.  Certain  it  is 
that  he  is  strangely  silent.  Is  it  not  odd  to  accept  gra- 
titude so  bounteous  with  so  entire  a  dumbness.  In 
pondering  on  thi^problem,  Belinda  presently  loses  the 
thread  of  the  Professor's  plaints ;  awakes  from  her 
musing  to  find  him  first  gazing  at  her  with  surprised 
offense,  then  gone ;  then  succeeded  in  his  station  at 
the  carriage-door  by  some  one  ;  some  one  else  who  has 
no  spectacles,  who  does  not  stoop  nor  cower  before  the 
east  wind  ;  some  one  young,  in  short — word  of  splen- 
did compass !  He  is  young :  not  with  the  conventional 
youth  loosely  assigned  by  society  to  any  unmarried  male 
under,  eighty,  but  really  young ;  some  one  who  three- 
and-twenty  years  ago  did  not  exist. 

Who  that  was  not  young  and  callow  would  be  staring 
at  her  \Vith  all  his  eyes,  and  saying  aggrievedly  under 
his  breath : 

"  Why  did  you  not  catch  it  ?  You  knew  I  meant  it 
for  vou  !" 

She  looks  back  at  him :  a  happy,  red  smile  warming 
the  face  that  men  have  often  blamed  as  chill  and  high. 

"  I  did  my  bent !" 

"What  are  you  two  gabbling  about?"  cries  Sarah 
restlessly,  cutting  ruthlessly  short  a  sentence  of  her  Ik?- 
trothed's.  "  Are  you  saying  anything  about  me  ?  Ah  I 
I  see  you  both  look  guilty  !" 

Neither  undeceives  her. 

A  quarter  of  »n  hour  later  the  two  girls  are  bowling 
homewards  to  their  grandmamma  and  their  apartment 
in  the  Luttichau  Strasse,  leaving  behind  them  the  King, 
the  Queen,  the  Graf  von  S.  in  his  barouche,  and  the 
brave  soldiers,  both  blue  and  green.  Belinda  has  bt»nt 
her  delicate  head,  and  is  laying  her  cheek  most  tenderly 
against  the  blossoms  in  her  sinter's  lap. 

"  Let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  mumble  them,"  cries  Sarah 
politely,  interposing  a  prohibitory  hand.  "  You  always 
seem  to  have  an  idea  that  flowers  ought  to  be  eaten.'* 
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Then  seeing  a  quite  unaccountable  flash  of  indignation 
in  her  sister's  eyes,  adds  generously  :  '*  If  they  were  not 
all  wired,  as  I  see  they  are,  I  would  spare  you  an  orchid 
or  two." 

'*  Would  you  indeed  I"  replies  Belinda  ironically.  But 
further  than  this,  her  magnanimous  silence  does  not 
give  way. 

CUAPTEJl  II. 

A  NIGHT  lias  passed  since  the  Professor's  damaged 
violets  bit  the  dust.  It  is  now  morning,  and  at  the  win- 
dow of  her  bed-room  in  the  Liittichau  Strasse,  with  the 
sash  flung  high  (to  the  deep  astonishment  of  the  Ger- 
man Dienst-raadchen,  to  whom  the  smell  of  an  unaired 
room,  further  flavored  with  departed  sausages  and  old 
beer,  is  as  dear  as  to  the  rest  of  her  nati<5n),  Belinda 
sits,  the  sun  warming  her  hair,  and  the  tart  air  freshen- 
ing her  face.  She  is  looking  fixedly  out  on  the  pear- 
tree  in  the  garden-scrap  below,  the  pear-tree  that  a  week 
ago  was  pinchedly  struggling  into  flower,  that  has  been 
daily  whitening  ever  since,  and  now  seems  to  stagger 
under  its  burden  of  blossom-snow.  Yet  I  doubt  whether 
she  sees  it. 

*'  Is  it  possible  ?"  she  is  saying  to  herself,  almost  with 
awe — the  awe  that  a  great  joy  gives — '*  is  it  possible  V" 

A  slight  noise  makes  her  turn  her  head  and  see  the 
tall  white  door  open  to  admit  her  sister. 

*'  Are  you  alone  ?"  says  the  latter,  cautiously  peep- 
ing. 

''  Of  course  I  am  alone,"  replies  Belinda  crossly. 
'*  Am  I  in  the  habit  of  receiving  in  my  bed-room  ?" 

This  not  particularly  gracious  answer  is,  however, 
quite  enough  for  Sarah,  who  forthwith  enters,  and  steps 
friskily  across  tlie  sunshiny  parqliet,  looking  as  clean  as 
a  cherry,  as  pink  and  white  as  a  May-bush. 

''The  moment  is  apparently  not  a  propitious  one," 
she  says,  laughing,  and  drawing  a  chair  close  up  to  her 
sister's  knees;  "but  as  my  need  is  sore,  I  am  afraid  I 
cannot  afford  to  wait  for  a  better.  I  have  come,  my 
Belinda,  to  ask  a  favor  of  you." 

"  Then  you  may  go  away  again  at  once,"  replies  Be- 
linda with  surly  decision,  "  for  I  tell  you,  once  for  all,  I 
will  not  grant  it." 

''  What !  refuse  even  before  you  hear  what  it  is  ?" 
cries  the  other,  lifting  those  brows  which  nature,  slightly 
abetted,  perhaps,  by  a  pair  of  tweezers,  has  drayvn  in 
the  thinnest  straight  line  across  her  wrinkleless  fore- 
head. 

'*  Do  you  think  I  do  not  recognize  that  well-known 
formula  ?"  asks  Belinda  severely.  '*  I  am  sure  that  I 
have  heard  it  often  enough.  It  means  that  you  expect 
me  to  tell  Professor  Forth  that  you  have  every  intention 
of  jilting  him  I" 

'*  You  word  it  coarsely,"  replies  Sarah  composedly ; 
"  but  I  have  heard  worse  guesses." 

''  Then  I  absolutely  and  flatly  refuse  the  office  I"  re- 
Joins  Belinda  firmly.  **  Why  you  engaged  yourself  to 
him  in  the  first  instance — " 

''  Why  indeed  ?"  interrupts  the  other,  casting  up 
both  eyes  and  hands  to  heaven.    "  You  may  well  ask  I" 

''And  yet,"  pursues  Belinda,  regarding  her  sister 
with  an  air  of  stem  wonder,  "when  you  wrote  to  an- 
nounce your  engagement  to  me,  you  said  that  you  did 
not  know  what  you  had  done  to  deserve  such  happi- 
ness!" 

"I  did  not — I  did  not !"  cries  Sarah,  reddening  for 
onc(»  with  genuine  shame,  and  putting  her  fingers  be- 
fore her  face.  "Do  not  f-ay  it;  it  is  not  true!  It  was 
not  about  him ;  it  was  one  of  the  others  I" 

^^  One  of  the  others  V'^  echoes  Belinda,  scornfully  curl- 
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ing  up  her  fine  nose.  "How  pleasant  and  dignified  to 
be  bandied  about  I    One  of  the  others  !" 

"  It  may  not  be  dignified,"  replies  Sarah  impudently, 
though  under  the  lash  of  her  sister's  words  even  her 
throat  has  crimsoned,  "  but  it  is  not  so  very  unplea- 
sant!" 

"You  know,"  continues  Belinda  sternly,  "that  I 
took  a  solemn  oath  to  wash  my  hands  of  your  affeirs, 
last  time,  when  I  had  that  painful  scene  with  poor 
young  Manners,  and  he  walked  round  the  room  on  his 
knees  after  me,  clutching  my  skirts  and  sobbing !" 

"  He  always  sobbed !"  interjects  Sarah  hard-heart- 
edly.    "I  have  seen  him  cry  like  a  pump  I" 

"  I  have  already  told  six  men  that  you  had  only  been 
making  fools  of  them,"  continues  the  elder  sister,  con- 
temptuously passing  by  her  junior's  lame  attempt  at 
palliation. 

"  Six  !    Come  now,  gently. " 

"I  repeat,  six  I  In  fact,  I  think  I  am  rather  under- 
stating it ;  and  I  xcill  not  tell  a  seventh  !" 

"A  seventh!!!" 

"  If  you  imply  that  I  am  exaggerating,  I  am  quite 
wilHng  to  count.  First" — checking  off*  on  her  long 
white  fingers  beginning  with  the  thumb — "  first,  young 
Manners!" 

"  We  have  had  him  once  already  !" 

"Second" — traveling  on  to  the  forefinger — "Colonel 
Greene.     Poor  fellow  !  he  sobbed  too  !" 

"More  shame  for  him  !" — brazenly. 

"  Third,  the  young  clergyman  whom  you  picked  up  at 
the  seaside,  and  whose  name  I  never  can  remember." 

"No  more   can    II"  cries  Sarah,  with  animation. 

How  strange  I  Pooh  I  Wliat  was  it  again  ?  Did  it 
begin  with  a  B  ?" 

"Fourth,"  continues  Belinda  relentlessly,  arriving  at 
her  third  finger — "fourth,  old  Lord  Blucher,  who  was 
so  deaf  that  I  could  not  get  him  to  understand  what  I 
meant." 

But  Sarah's  light  mind  was  still  on  the  track  of  her 
lover's  lost  initial. 

"  I  am  almost  sure  that  it  began  with  an  L  !"  she 
says  thoughtfully. 

"Fifth" — extending  her  little  finger — "Mr.  Bra- 
bazon." 

"  You  counted  him  before  !" 

"  I  did  not !" 

"I  think  you  did." 

"  I  am  sure  I  did  not ;  but  to  make  certain,  we  will 
begin  all  over  again.  First  " — returning  to  her  thumb 
— "poor  young  Manners — " 

"  Stop  !"  cries  Sarah  loudly,  putting  her  fingers  in  her 
ears,  and  abandoning  the  search  for  the  young  clergy- 
man's name.  "  I  will  grant  that  there  were  six,  six- 
teen, sixty — anything  to  put  an  end  to  that  intolerable 
arithmetic  of  yours !" 

Belinda  is  preparing  to  begin  on  her  other  hand,  but 
at  this  concession  she  lets  them  both  drop  in  her  lap, 
and  ceases  counting.  There  is  a  silence.  Sarah's  rov- 
ing eyes  are  despondently  fastened  on  the  white  earth- 
enware stove,  and  Belinda's  large  grave  gaze  is  straying 
through  the  window,  taking  in  at  once  the  poetry  of 
the  blooming  pear-tree  and  the  prose  of  the  Bohemian 
railway,  and  the  ugly  straight  stuccoed  houses  be- 
yond it. 

"  What  could  have  been  your  inducement  in  this 
case,"  she  says  presently,  turning  with  a  judicial  air  to 
the  offender,  "  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  conjecture ;  it  cer- 
tainly could  have  been  neither  pleasure  nor  profit  I" 

"  It  certainly  could  not,"  answers  Sarah,  sigliing  pro- 
foundly, and  wagging  her  head  from  side  to  side  ;  '*any 
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one  who  saw  him  would  exonerate  me  from  tlie  sus- 
picion of  either  motive  I" 

^'  Such  ^  conquest  could  not  liave  even  gratilied  your 
vanity  I"  pursues  Belinda  relentlessly. 

''  Yes,  but  it  did  !"  replies  Sarah,  abandoning  her  dis- 
pirited pose,  and  speaking  with  an  animation  which 
shows  that  she  does  not  altogether  relish  this  wholesale 
depreciation  of  her  latest  victim:  '*t/o«  may  not  think 
much  of  him,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  he  is  considered 
a  *]^at  luminary  at  Oxbridge.  At  the  house  where  I 
met  him  th^y  could  not  make  enough  of  him ;  it  seems 
he  has  written  a  book  upon  the  Digamma  I'' 

"And  what  is  the  Digamma V"  asks  Belinda  curtly, 
totally  unmoved  by  tliis  evidence  of  erudition. 

'*You  do  not  know  what  the  Digamma  is?"  cries 
Sarah,  lifting  her  eyebrows,  and  speaking  with  an  air 
of  pompous  astonishment.  "  AVell,  then,"  breaking  into 
a  laugh,  and  even  demeaning  herself  so  far  as  to  be 
guilty  of  the  faintest  possible  shadow  of  a  wink,  "  to 
tell  you  a  secret,  no  more  do  I!" 

''You  cannot  live  upon  the  Digamma,  I  suppose  !" 
says  Belinda  grimly,  not  much  infected  by  her  sister's 
mirth. 

'^  1  should  be  very  sorry  to  try  !"  still  laughing. 

"  Then  I  am  quite  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever !"  re- 
joins the  other,  inexorably  grave. 

''Well,  it  was  not  only  the  Digamma,  of  course," 
says  Sarah,  frowning  in  reluctant  retrospect ;  '"  though 
as  far  as  I  could  make  out  that  appeared  to  be  his  cheval 
de  bataiUe;  but  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  genius  gene- 
rally. You  should  have  seen  how  they  all  sat  at  his  feet 
— such  feet — and  hung  on  his  words.  There  was  one  girl 
— she  was  at  Girton — who  waited  on  him  hand  and  foot ; 
she  always  warmed  his  great-coat  for  him,  and  helped 
him  on  with  his  goloshes  !" 

"Well?" 

"Well,  you  know,"  impatiently,  as  if  stating  some- 
thing too  obvious  to  be  contradicted,  "  one  would  not 
have  been  human  if  one  could  have  stood  calmly  by  and 
looked  on.  I  rushed  into  the  fray.  I,  too,  warmed  his 
great-coat  and  put  on  his  goloshes.  Ugh  !  what  a  size 
they  were  I  I  could  have  lived  roomily 'and  commodi- 
ously  in  one  of  them  I" 

'*  Well  ?" 

"  Well,  indeed  !  I  do  not  call  it  at  all  well  I  I  call  it 
very  illl" 

"  There  I  have  the  good  fortune  thoroughly  to  agree 
with  you." 

"Well,  as  I  was  saying,"  resuming  the  thread  of  her 
narrative  with  a  heavy  sigh,  "  I  rushed  into  the  fray.  I 
was  successful,  dreadfully  successful !  You  know  the 
sequel,  as  they  say  in  books." 

"  I  do  not  know  the  sequel,"  replies  Belinda  sternly ; 
"all  I  know  is  that  I  will  have  neither  part  nor  lot  in 
it!" 

*'*'  No  ?  and  yet,"  fawningly,  "  it  would  come  so  much 
better  from  you." 

" Better  or  worse,  it  will  not  come  from  me." 

"When  you  break  it  to  them,"  sidling  up  with  a  ca- 
joling air,  "it  does  not  hurt  them  nearly  so  much  I  I 
declare  I  think  they  almost  like  it  I" 

No  answer.  A  silence  cut  into  only  by  the  uncouth 
shriek  of  a  departing  engine. 

"  Why,  at  least,  did  you  drag  him  here  ?"  asks  Be- 
linda presently,  still  opposing  a.  front  of  granite  to  her 
sister's  blandishments. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  quite  defend  it,"  replies  Sarah, 
in  a  small  voice,  and  again  hanging  her  head  ;  "  but  to 
tell  the  truth — which,  indeed,  I  always  try  to  do — times 
were  slack  I  There  \va8  nobody  else  much  just  then,  and 


I  thought  I  could  at  least  make  him  fetch  and  carry  !" 
Then,  with  an  acute  change  of  key  and  excess  of  emo- 
tion :  "  I  was  grossly  deceived ;  he  is  too  disobliging  to 
fetch,  and  too  much  afhtid  of  over-fatiguing  himself  to 
carry  I" 

Another  pause.  A  quick  wind-whiff  tosses  through 
the  window  a  little  storm  of  pear-petals,  and  throws 
them  on  Belinda's  lap. 

"  Now,  if  the  cases  were  reversed,"  says  Sarah,  kneel- 
ing down  at  her  senior's  elbow,  and  folding  her  hands 
with  an  extremely  insinuating  gesture  of  suppUcation, 
"if  you  were  in  difficulties — " 

"  I  never  am  in  difficulties." 

"  I  do  not  see  much  to  brag  of  in  that,  for  my  part  1" 
springing  to  her  feet  again. 

"  No  more  do  I,"  replies  Belinda  dryly,  "  I  am 
never  in  difficulties,  as  you  call  them,  because  I  never 
have  any  temptation  to  be  ;  perhaps  if  I  had  I  might ; 
but  as  you  are  well  aware,"  stifling  a  sigh,  "  I  have 
not,  and  never  had  any  charm  for  men  I" 

"  It  is  very  odd,  is  not  it  ?"  says  Sarah,  not  attempt- 
ing to  combat  this  assertion,  but  looking  at  her  sister 
with  an  expression  of  compassionate  curiosity.  "  I  can- 
not think  why  it  is.  I  have  often  wondered  what  the 
reason  could  be  ;  sometimes  I  think  it  is  ypur  nose  I" 

"  My  nose  ?"  repeajts  Belinda  hastily,  involuntarily 
glancing  round  in  search  of  a  mirror,  and  putting  up  her 
hand  to  her  face  ;  "  what  is  the  matter  with  my  nose  ?" 

"There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  it,"  rejoins 
Sarah,  still  speculatively  gauging  her  sister's  attrac- 
tions ;  "  perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  you  if  there 
were  :  it  is  only  too  good  I  I  cannot  fancy  any  man 
venturing  to  love  such  a  nose  ;  it  looks  too  high  and 
mighty  to  inspire  anything  short  of  veneration  I" 

"It  is  not  so  t'ery  high  either  I"  cries  Belinda  hur- 
riedly, drawing  from  her  pocket  a  very  fine  handker- 
chief, and  applying^a  corner  of  it  in  careful  measure- 
ment to  her  traduced  feature.  "  There,"  marking  off  a 
small  portion  with  her  thumb  ;  "only  that  much." 

"It  is  not  a  case  of  measurement,"  says  Sarah 
gravely;  "  I  have  seen  noses  several  hands  higher  that 
were  not  nearly  so  alarming.  It  is  a  case  of  feeling; 
somehow  yours  makes  them  feel  small.  Take  my  word 
for  it,"  with  a  shrewd  look,  "the  one  thing  that  they 
never  can  either,  forgive  or  forget  is  to  be  made  to  feel 
small." 

Belinda  laughs  a  little  bitterly. 

"  It  is  clear,  then,  that  nothing  short  of  amputation 
could  make  me  attractive,  and  I  am  afraid  even  that 
might  fail ;  but  I  do  not  know  why  we  digressed  to  me 
at  all." 

"I  had  a  little  plan,"  says  Sarah,  her  airy  gayety 
giving  sudden  place  again  to  gloom  at  the  returning 
thought  of  her  own  sorrows  ;  "  but  you  have  frightened 
it  away." 

"  What  is  it  ?"  very  shortly. 

"Well,  you  know,"  instantly  resuming  her  wheed- 
ling air  and  her  coaxing  posture  at  her  sister's  knees, 
"that  we  are  going  to  drive  to  Moritzburg  to-day,  you 
and  I ;  of  course  Professor  Forth,"  with  a  slight  grim- 
ace, "  will  be  on  duty  there  to  meet  us  ;  equally  of 
course,  young  Rivers,  who  seems  to  have  contracted  a 
not  altogether  reprehensible  habit  of  dogging  our  steps, 
will  be  there  too." 

"Well  ?"  averting  her  head  a  little. 

"  Well,  I  thought — but  you  are  not  a  pleasant  person 
to  unfold  one's  little  schemes  to — I  thought  that  for 
once  you  might  be  obliging,  and  pair  off  casually  with 
my  dear,  and  take  an  opportunity  of  softly  breathing  to 
him  that  nobody — I  least  of  all — will  try  to  stop  him  ii 
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he  effects  a  graceful  retreat  to  Oxbridge  and  the  DU 
gamma  I" 

''  And  meanwhile  you  ?"  in  a  rather  low  and  sup- 
pressed voice,  and  with  face  still  turned  away, 

'*  And  meanwhile  I,''  replies  Sarah,  jovially,  ''killing 
two  birds  with  one  stone — keeping  tlie  coast  clear,  that 
is  to  say,  and  marking  my  gratitude  for  that  haystack  of 
gardenias — shall  be  straying  hand-in-hand  through  the 
vernal  woods  with — '' 

But  that  sentence  is  destined  never  to  be  ended. 

Belinda  has  risen  from  her  seat  with  a  gesture  so  sud- 
den and  violent  as  almost  to  destroy  the  equilibrium 
of  the  girl  so  caressingly  propped  against  her,  and  has 
thrust  head  and  neck  out  of  the  window,  as  if,  even  in 
this  fresh  room,  she  gasped  for  air. 

It  is  a  moment  before  she  speaks ;  and  even  then  her 
voice  sounds  odd. 

"I  have  already  told  you  that  I  utterly  decline  to  be 
mixed  up  in  your  entanglements.  I  forbid  you  to  men- 
tion the  subject  to  me  again." 

'*  AVhew-w-w-w  I"  says  Sarah  by-and-by,  in  a  low 
key,  when  she  has  recovered  the  breath  reft  from  her  by 
her  stupefaction  at  her  sister's  procedure,  enough  to 
speak  at  all ;  remaining  seated  meanwhile  in  stunned 
isolation  on  her  lonely  stool.  ''  Forbid !  AVhat  an  ugly 
word !  After  all,"  speculatively,  ''  I  am  not  much  sur- 
prised that  men  are  frightened  at  you.  I  am  frightened 
at  you  myself  sometimes ;  and  so  no  wonder  that  they 
shake  in  their  shoes,  and  dare  not  call  their  harmless 
souls  their  own." 

''How  many  times  are  you  going  to  tell  me  that?'' 
cries  BeUnda,  veering  round  in  sudden  passion.  ''Do 
you  think  that  it  can  be  very  pleasant  to  hear  that  1 
can  never  inspire  anything  but  alarm  and  aversion? 
I  am  as  well  aware  of  it  as  you  can  be ;  but  I  am  a  little 
tired  of  hearing  it" 

"  And  you  might  inspire  such  different  feelings,"  says 
Sarah,  in  a  tone  of  the  purest  artistic  regret;  "it  is  a 
pity  to  see  advantages  which  would  have  made  me 
famous  if  I  had  had  them,  absolutely  thrown  away 
upon  you!  I  suppose,"  with  a  sigh,  "that  it  is  the 
old  story  of  the  people  with  large  appetites  and  nothing 
to  eat,  and  the  people  with  plenty  to  eat  and  no  appe- 
tites." 


CHAPTER   III. 

"  For  mirth  of  May,  with  sklppis  and  with  hoppis, 
The  birdis  eang  upon  the  tender  croppis, 
The  curiose  notes,  as  Venus'  chapell  clerkis. 
The  roses  yong,  new  spredins^  of  their  knoppis. 
Were  powdered  brycht  with  hevlnly  beriall  droppis, 
Throu*  hemes  rede  birnynjr  as  ruby  sperkis, 
The  skycs  rang:  for  schouting  of  the  larkis." 

Away  they  go  to  Moritzburg,  when  the  noon  sun  is 
warm  and  high ;  away  they  go,  handsome,  gay  and 
chape ronless.  There  is  no  reason  why  their  grand- 
mother, who  is  a  perfectly  able-bodied  old  lady,  should 
not  escort  them  ;  but  as  she  is  sixty-five  years  of  age, 
has  no  expectation  of  meeting  a  lover,  and  is  quite  in- 
different to  spring  tints  and  German  Schlosses,  she 
wisely  chooses  to  stay  at  home. 

"  If  you  cannot  behave  like  young  gentlewomen  with- 
out having  me  alwa3^s  at  your  heels,  why  all  I  can  say, 
my  dears,  is  that  I  am  sorry  for  you,"  is  the  formula 
with  which  she  mostly  salves  her  own  conscience  and 
dismisses  them. 

The  result  is  perhaps  not  worse  than  that  of  more  pre- 
tentious exhortations ;  for  the  girls,  having  a  sense  of 
being  on  parole,  do  behave  like  young  gentlewomen  :  at 
least  Belinda  always  does,  and  Sarah  very  often. 


They  get  into  their  carriage  in  a  quick  and  cautious 
manner;  casting,  meanwhile,  apprehensive  glances  to- 
ward a  house  a  good  deal  lower  down  the  street,  and 
which  they  will  be  obliged  to  pass. 

"Sarah,"  says  Belinda  impressively,  unconsciously 
speaking  half  under  her  breath,  "  if  you  hear  a  window 
open,  mind  you  do  not  look  that  way  :  she  is  quite  capa- 
ble of  bawling  at  us  from  the  balcony,  and  if  she  linds 
out  where  we  are  going  to,  she  is  certain  to  in>ist  on 
coming,  too." 

"  If  she  gets  into  this  carriage  to-day,"  replies  Samh 
firmly,  "  it  will  be  over  my  dead  body  1"  and  away  the}- 
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With  lowered  parasols  and  held  breath  they  pass  the 
dreaded  house — pass  it  in  safety.  Not  a  sound  issues, 
from  its  silent  casements.  Away  they  go,  across  the 
Elbe,  over  the  ipany-arched  bridge,  where  the  people, 
more  leisurely  than  in  our  breathless  London,  are  stand- 
ing to  watch  the  rafts  floating  down  the  river,  and 
guided  between  the  piles ;  through  the  Neustadt,  where 
the  Strong  August  forever  prances  in  bronze ;  past  the 
Ijcipzig  railway  station,  under  the  Acacia  alley,  leaving 
on  their  right  the  great,  new,  dreary  barracks,  backed 
by  the  pine-wood ;  along,  along,  between  the  young 
^irches  that  silver-trunked,  baby-leaved,  stand  on  each 
side  of  the  way ;  off  a-pleasuring  into  the  country. 

They  do  not  talk  much — at  least  to  each  other.  To 
herself,  Belinda  is  saying  over  and  over  the  same  one 
thing  continuously :  "Hiiwill  not  be  there  I  I  do  not 
at  all  expect  him."  She  says  it  superstitiously,  in  the 
trembling  hope  that  if  she  can  cajole  the  envious  gods 
into  believing  that  she  does  not  count  upon  it,  they  mal- 
let her  have  her  wish.  "  He  will  not  be  there  I"  But' 
her  racing  pulse  and  her  flushing  cheeks  say  difter- 
ently ;  differently,  too,  say  the  wedded  birds  and  the 
springing  grasses  and  the  opening  buds.  They  say, 
altogether : 

"  He  will  be  there  !     He  will— he  will  J" 

But  perhaps,  beside  him,  there  may  be  some  one  else, 
not  quite  so  eagerly  desired. 

They  are  not  fixr  beyond  the  town,  and  are  jogging 
tmnquilly  along  in  the  sunshine,  when  Belinda  is  roused 
with  a  start  from  her  love-musings  by  an  agitated  series 
of  ejaculations  from  Sarah. 

"  Belinda  !  She  is  there  I  On  your  side  !  Quick  I 
Hold  down  your  parasol  I  Perhaps  she  may  not  see  us !" 

Swift  as  lightning  Belinda  has  obeyed.  Totally  irre- 
spective of  the  sun's  position,  her  en-UytU-ccLs  stoops  till 
it  shields — imperviously,  one  would  think — the  inmates 
of  the  carriage  from  all  passers-by  on  that  side. 

But  there  are  eyes,  hard,  horny  and  inquisitive,  to 
which  an  eu'tout-c^is — nay,  a  stone  wall,  if  need  be — is  as 
glass.  The  coachman  checks  his  horses  ;  and  Sarah, 
leaning  angrily  out  to  bid  him  drive  quicker,  perceives 
that  he  has  no  alternative,  if  he  would  not  drive  over  a 
burly,  middle-aged  figure  gesticulating,  with  raised  arms 
ami  waved  umbrella,  in  mid-road,  and  crying  :  "  Halt, 
Kutseher  I"  with  all  the  power  of  a  strong  pair  of  lungs. 

"  It  is  no  use !"  says  the  girl,  sinking  back  in  di^- 
gusted  resignation  on  the  cushions.  "  It  never  is  any 
use !" 

The  next  moment  the  ladv  to  whom  she  alludes  is 
presenting  a  hot,  red  face,  a  grizzled  fringe  of  hair,  and 
a  large-patterned  black  and  white  plaid  gown  at  the 
carriage-door. 

"I  was  afraid  you  mi«xht  not  see  me!"  she  sa\-s, 
shaking  hands  warmly.  "How  are  you  ?  Where  are  you 
going  to  ?  I  thought  I  must  just  stop  you  for  a  rainute, 
to  ask  where  you  are  going  to  ?  To  Moritzburg  ?  How 
pleasant  I    I  wish  I  were  going  to  Moritzburg,  too  !" 
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Then,  aa  no  invitation  follows  this  very  broad  hint :  '*  I 
dare  say,  now,  as  you  seem  to  have  plenty  of  room,  you 
would  not  mind  giving  me  a  lift.'' 

*'  It  would  be  delightful  1"  said  Belinda,  with  suspi- 
cious precipitancy ;  "  but  I  am  a&aid — " 

*'  I  do  not  in  the  least  mind  sitting  back,  if  that  is 
what  you  are  going  to  say.  It  is  all  one  to  me  how  I 
sit.  If  you  had  traveled  as  much  as  I,  it  would  be  all 
one  to  you  I" 

^^  If  Belinda  had  traveled  as  much  as  you,''  says 
Sarah  sarcastically,  ^^  I  am  sure  that  her  one  hope  and 
prayer  would  be  to  be  allowed  to  stay  at  home  for  the 
rest  of  her  life.  Well,"  with  a  would-be  valedictory 
wave  of  the  hand,  "  it  is  too  unlucky ;  but  as  we  have 
unfortunately  promised  to  meet  some  people — " 

"  Some  people  1  What  people  ?"  repeats  the  other 
inquisitively.  *'  Any  one  I  know,  I  wonder?  Professor 
Forth,  of  course,  for  one,"  with  a  meaning  smile.  "  I 
saw  him  setting  off  this  morning  somewhere.  I  knew 
that  it  must  be  an  excursion  of  some  kind,  because  he 
had  two  overcoats ;  but  I  could  not  make  out  where.  I 
asked  at  his  lodgings,  but  the  Dienst-madchen  did  not 
know.  And  Rivers — ^young  Rivers  ? — are  you  going  to 
meet  him,  too  ?  Apropos,  what  Rivers  is  he  ?  I  want 
to  find  out  what  Rivers  he  is ;  I  know  so  many  Rivers.^' 

^^ I  will  ask  him  at  once,"  says  Sarah  gravely.  "I 
will  say  to  him,  '  What  Rivers  are  you  ?'  Au  revoir. 
Drive  on,  Kutscher." 

"  Where  are  you  going  to-morrow  ?  What  are  you 
going  to  do  to-morrow  ?  Will  you  come  to  Wesenstein  ? 
I  want  you  all  to  come  to  Wesenstein  I  With  a  little 
packing  we  might  all  get  into  one  carriage.  What  do 
you  say  to  a  long  day  at  Wesenstein  ?  or,  better  still, 
Tharandt  ?  What  do  you  say  to  a  long  day  at  Tha- 
randt  ?" 

But  the  carriage  has  rolled  inexorably  away  ;■  and  the 
latter  part  of  these  propositions  is  addressed  to  the 
empty  air. 

**  A  form  of  thanksgiving  to  be  used  on  land  I"  says 
Sarah,  drawing  a  long  breath,  and  blowing  a  kiss  in 
ironical  adieu  to  the  lessening  figure  of  their  baffled 
friend. 

They  are  nearing  their  goal  now.  Along  the  straight 
avenue  of  young  horse-chestnuts  and  lihies  they  trot ; 
the  wind-swept  fiat  plain  on  either  hand,  and  the  long 
vista  of  tree-shaded  road,  ended  by  the  Schloss. 

They  are  driving  up  to  the  Gast-hoff  Au  Bon  March6. 
Belinda  shuts  her  eyes.  If  he  is  here,  he  will  be  to  be 
seen  at  once,  or  not  at  all.  If  he  is  not  here,  she  will 
be  ignorant  of  it  for  yet  one  moment  more.  She  shuts 
her  eyes ;  but  in  an  instant  Sarah's  sarcastic  ejaculation, 
obviously  called  forth  by  the  first  sight  of  her  betrothed, 
"My  king!  my  king  I"  makes  her  open  them  again; 
open  them  to  see  that  §he  has  succeeded  in  tricking  the 
gods ;  that  he  is  here ;  and  that,  judging  by  his  looks, 
he  too  has  been  shutting  his  eyes  and  dreading. 

"  How  do  you  do  ?"  says  Sarah  gayly,  giving  him  her 
hand ;  "  I  have  a  message  for  you  from  Miss  Watson ; 
she  wants  to  know  what  Rivers  vou  are  I  I  was  so 
afraid  of  forgetting  that  I  thought  I  had  better  de- 
liver it  at  once ;  think  it  over,  I  advise  you,  against  you 
meet  her  next.     Bah  I  he  does  not  hear  a  word  I  say  I" 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  they  are  all  seated  on  deal 
chairs  at  a  deal  table  under  a  primitive  shed,  that  does 
duty  as  an  arbor ;  waited  on  by  a  civil,  homely  Dienst- 
madchen  in  a  blue  bib,  and  eating  beefsteaks.  At  least 
two  of  them  are.  Two  of  them  are  past  eating.  For 
them  the  beefsteak  cuts  juicily ;  for  them  the  schnitzel 
swims  greasily ;  for  them  the  excellent  light  lager  beer 
foams  in  lidded  mugs — in  vain.     It  is  indeed  dubious 


whether  any  one  except  Sarah  enjoys  the  luncheon  quA 
luncheon.  The  Professor  is  doubtful  as  to  the  digesti- 
bility of  the  schnitzel,  and  more  than  doubtful  as  to 
the  prudence  of  lunching  out  of  doors  in  a  high  wind 
on  the  2d  of  May.  He  had  indeed  gone  so  far  as  to 
have  luncheon  laid  in  the  little  beer  and  smoke-stained 
inn  parlor ;  but  his  betrothed  has  explained  to  him  so 
kindly  yet  firmly  that  if  he  lunches  in-doors  he  will 
lunch  alone,  that  he  has  sullenly  submitted,  merely 
putting  on  ostentatiously,  one  atop  of  another,  the  two 
overcoats  which,  as  Miss  Watson  faithfully  reported,  he 
had  providently  brought  with  blm.  And  yet,  though 
the  wind  is  high,  it  is  not  spiteful.  It  rocks  playfully 
the  tall  oleanders  in  pots,  and  swings  the  little  wooden 
boxes  hung  in  the  trees  to  oblige  the  birds,  who  find 
them  a  quite  satisfactory  substitute  for  nests,  judging, 
at  least,  by  the  easy  cheerfulness  with  which  the  short- 
tailed,  wise-faced  starlings  go  in  and  out  of  the  tiny 
apertures. 

Whether  or  not  it  has  pleased  or  been  digestible, 
luncheon  is  now  ended,  and  Professor  Forth  is  survey- 
ing the  bill  through  his  spectacles. 

'*  Six  marks,  sixty  pfennigs  I"  he  says,  proclaiming 
the  total  in  a  tone  which  announces  how  very  far  from 
content  he  is  with  it ;  "  one  mark,  sixty-five  pfennigs  a 
head !  A  very  high  charge,  I  should  say ;  undoubtedly 
prices  in  Germany  have  doubled  since  the  war !  Viermal 
BifstekP^  reading  aloud  the  items — '*  as  it  turned  out, 
zwHmdl  would  have  been  ample.  Zweimal  Kartofteln — " 

He  breaks  off  suddenly,  for  Sarah  has  twitched  the 
paper  out  of  his  hand. 

"  In  mercy  spare  us  1"  she  cries.  "  What  can  be  more 
dreadful  than  the  recapitulation  of  the  items  of  the 
food  one  has  just  swallowed  I  it  is  like  beginning  luncheon 
all  over  again,  to  which,  with  my  present  feelings, 
death  would  be  preferable  !" 

By-and-by  they  set  off  to  visit  the  Schloss — the  four- 
towered  Schloss,  with  its  round  red  domes,  and  all  its 
little  pinnacles  and  dormer  windows — falling,  as  they 
go,  into  two  couples,  though  this  is  not  accomplished 
without  a  slight  maneuvering  on  the  part  of  one. 

"In  heaven's  name  stop  a  moment  to  admire  this 
pump  I"  says  Rivers,  in  an  eager  whisper  to  Belinda. 
'*  Nothing  to  admire  in  it  ? — of  course  there  is  not  I  I 
never  saw  an  uglier  pump  in  my  life,  but  it  will  give 
them  a  good  start !" 

"  Are  you  so  sure  that  they  are  anxious  to  get  a  good 
start  ?"  asks  Belinda  with  a  significant  look  ahead  at 
Sarah,  who,  continually  throwing  back  restless  glances 
over  her  shoulder,  lagging,  stopping  on  every  possible 
pretext,  ifl  she  cherishes  a  desire  for  a  tite-a4ke,  cer- 
tainly disguises  it  admirably. 

"  I  am  not  at  all  sure,"  replies  the  young  man,  with 
a  dry  laugh.     "  What  I  am  sure  of  is  that  I  wish  it." 

"  Do  you  think  that  her  back  looks  as  if  she  were 
being  tolerably  civil  to  him  ?"  pursues  Belinda,  talking 
on  quickly  and  nervously;  "one  can  gather  so  much 
from  a  person's  back.  I  am  afraid  that  the  way  in 
which  she  is  jerking  her  head  about  does  not  augur 
very  well  for  him.  Was  not  she  rude  to  him  at  luncheon  ? 
he  must  have  heard  her  whisper  to  me  that  he  was  an 
old  skinfiint." 

"  Perhaps  they  are  all  right  when  they  are  alone,"  re- 
plies Rivers  sanguinely. 

Belinda  shakes  her  head. 

"  I  doubt  it  I" 

They  have  reached  the  Schloss  and  its  broad  slabbed 
terrace.  Belinda  is  leaning  on  the  old  stone  balustrade, 
low  and  weather-worn,  that  runs  around  it.  Her  eyes 
are  fixed  on  the  carved  stone  figures,  weather-worn  too, 
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that  stand  out  against  the  pallid  fair  sky  in  their  old- 
world  quaintness;  the  fat  Cupids  with  abnormal  Dachs- 
hunds ;  the  ancient  vases,  rough  with  stone  lilies  and 
roses  ;  the  fat  Cupids  again. 

Belinda  looks  at  the  Cupids,  anA  Rivers  looks  at  her ; 
looks  at  her  as  a  wholesome  minded  and  bodied  boy  of 
twenty-two  does  look  at  his  first  love.  To  him  nothing 
now  exists  save  that  opaque  white  cheek :  that  small 
disdainful  nose  on  which  Sarah  hangs  all  its  owner's 
mischances ;  that  lovely  stature  that  makes  other 
women  look  squat  and  bunch.  To  him  all  creation  that 
is  not  Belinda — sun,  moon,  stars,  Schloss,  Professor, 
bifsteks — is  an  irrelevant  and  impertinent  accident. 

^'  He  might  not  in  house,  field  or  garden  stir, 
But  her  full  shape  would  all  his  seeing  fill.'' 

"After all,"  he  says,  with  a  trembling  in  his  vigor- 
ous, fresh  voice,  "  I  do  not  think  that  I  should  much 
mind  how  like  a  dog  the  woman  I  loved  treated  me  in 
company,  if  she  were — if  she  were — as  I  would  have  her 
when  we  were  alone  !" 

"  Would  not  you  ?"  replies  Belinda,  suddenly  chang- 
ing color  at  the  application  that  she  herself  makes  of 
this  speech ;  and  then  in  fevered  consciousness  of  her 
own  untimely  flush  she  adds  with  a  callous,  cold  laugh : 
"  1  think  I  should  agree  with  the  poet : 

"  *  Perhaps  it  was  right  to  dissemble  your  love, 
But  why  need  you  kick  me  down  stairs  V  " 


The  poor  boy  looks  terribly  thrown  back ;  and  indeed 
what  ardent  young  lover  would  not,  at  such  a  turn 
given  to  a  tender  speech  ?  And  yet  in  her  heart  she 
had  felt  as  tender  as  he,  though  no  human  being  could 
have  guessed  it.  Both  new  lean  their  elbows  on  the 
balustrade,  and  look  down  on  the  garden  grass,  and  the 
stiff  fir-trees  cut  into  prim  yew-shapes ;  so  that  unless 
you  look  at  them  very  closely  you  would  swear  that 
they  were  yews.  And  beyond  the  grass  and  the  firs 
comes  the  ruffled  blue  water,  which  like  a  broad  moat 
girds  the  Schloss  around.  The  water  is  running  to-day 
into  little  waves  and  ridges  ;  and  trees  just  greening  are 
verdantly  bordering  its  brim.  In  the  garden  beneath 
the  fir-trees  a  pair  of  figures  are  seen  soberly  pacing. 

"  There  they  are  I"  cries  Belinda,  pointing  to  them, 
and  thankful  for  a  safe  subject  with  which  to  break  the 
strained  silence  ;  **  is  it  possible  that  she  has  taken  his 
arm  V  No ;  I  thought  it  could  not  be !  I  wonder  what 
progress  she  has  made  toward  telling  him  that  she  does 
not  mean  to  marry  him," 

''Is  that  what  she  is  telling  him?"  says  Rivers, 
roused  to  interest  by  fellow-feeling,  and  craning  his 
neck  to  look  ;  "  unhappy  old  devil  I" 

BeUnda  nods. 

y  I  think  so ;  that  is  what  she  meant  to  tell  him ;  and 
if  I  do  not  mistake,  his  haggling  over  the  luncheon 
gave  him  his  coup  de  gr&ce, 

[to  be  continued.] 
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The  season  is  at  hand  when  those  who,  like  the  birds 
of  summer,  take  annually  their  flight  southward  will 
be  thinking  of  running  away  from  winter.  There  are 
many  who  seek  genial  airs  and  sunlit  waters  for  plea- 
sure only,  others  to  escape  from  the  chilling  discom- 
forts of  winter;  and  the  great  invalid  corps,  turning  its 
back  on  cold  and  death  when  the  leaves  fall,'  makes  its 
pilgrimage  to  sunny  lands. 

•  In  the  choice  of  a  climate  for  invalids  in  general,  there 
are  certain  health-giving  factors  which  may  be  summed 
up  as  equability  of  temperoUvre^  purity  of  atmosphere  cmd 
comparative  dryness, 

I  regard  it  as  essential  for  most  invalids  that  the  tem- 
perature shall  be  such  that  they  may  be  able  to  remain 
for  an  indefinite  time  out  in  the  open  air  without  dis- 
comfort, and  to  freely  permit  it  to  enter  their  apart- 
ments at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 

The  general  prevalence  of  bright,  clear,  sunny  days, 
with  the  rarity  of  cloudiness  and  a  light  rainfall,  are 
essentials  of  a  winter  health  resort  for  lung  diseases. 
The  physiological,  and  specially  the  stimulating  and 
morphological,  efiects  of  sunlight  on  the  human  system, 
are  well  recognized ;  but,  owing  to  the  in-door  habits 
of  invalids,  are  too  little  regarded. 

The  discomfort  and  depression  produced  by  the  preva- 
lence of  violent  winds  are  familiar  to  most  conditions 
of  invalidism,  and  climates  of  continuous  and  moderate 
air-movements  are  found  to  be  the  most  desirable. 

An  atmosphere  of  varying  electric  conditions,  with 
the  consequent  production  of  ozone,  purifying  the  air 
and  keeping  it  fi^e  from  septic  germs,  is  favorable. 

A  dry  soil  of  sand  or  gravel,  which  quickly  absorbs 
and  filters  away  the  rainfall  from  its  surface,  and  does 


not  keep  the  air  moist  by  evaporation,  is  an  essential  of 
a  winter  health  resort  for  pulmonary  aflfections. 

The  salubrious  atmosphere  from  extensive  pine 
forests,  with  their  ozone  and  antiseptic  influences, 
should  incline  invalids  to  a  choice  of  such  proximity. 

Facility  for  sea-bathing,  at  a  tolerable  temperature 
throughout  the"  winter,  gives  occupation  and  pleasure 
and  is  an  important  adjuvant  in  the  treatment  of  some 
morbid  conditions. 

As  in  incipient  and  developing  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis, and  in  many  other  diseases  prevalent  among  the 
dwellers  in  cities,  it  is  essential  that  there  shall  be  a 
change  of  habits  from  a  sedentary  to  an  out-door  life, 
the  region  for  a  health  resort  should  be  one  in  which 
there  are  abundant  opportunities  for  amusement  or  for 
agreeable  and  profitable  work  in  the  open  air.  In  a  region 
of  country  where  open-air  amusements  can  be  varied 
by  riding,  hunting  and  sailing,  and  where  the  scenery 
is  an  attractive  blending  of  vistas  of  forests  and  stretches 
of  water,  the  conditions  most  &vorable  to  an  out-door 
life  will  be  most  happily  presented. 

The  poorly-nourished  victim  of  tuberculosis  should 
not  be  banished  to  a  land  where  his  diet  may  be  im- 
poverished by  the  lack  of  fresh  meats  and  vegetables. 
If  he  is  where  he  can  add  to  his  fare  by  the  products  of 
his  recreations  of  hunting  and  fishing,  then  will  good 
digestion  be  most  likely  to  wait  on  appetite. 

Agreeable  society  is  an  essential  of  happiness  and  a 
preventive  of  depression  of  spirits  in  that  class  of  in- 
valids who  are  obliged  to  seek  winter  quarters  away 
from  home.  Their  associations  should  not  be  in  a 
crowded  caravansary,  where  the  halls  echo  with  the  sad 
sound  of  coughing,  and  the  corridors  seem  sepulchral 
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with  the  hoarse  voices  of  sufferers.  Far  better  is  it  to 
find  companionship  with  the  woodsman  or  the  fisher- 
man, and  be  entertained  by  their  woodcraft  or  simple 
lore  of  boats,  bays  and  streams. 

The  ideal  winter  climate  for  inyalids,  embracing  per- 
fectly all  the  essentials  and  suited  to  the  fancy  and 
caprice  of  sufferers,  may  not  be  found,  but  it  can  be  ap- 
proximated in  its  most  important  requisites. 

It  is  evident  that  in  Europe  and  in  this  country  mild 
or  warm  climates  have  of  recent  years  grown  most  in 
favor  as  winter  health  resorts.  In  our  own  laud  Florida 
has  become  the  great  winter  sanitarium  for  consumptive 
invalids,  for  the  nervous  and  debilitated  and  for  valetudi- 
narians of  all  degrees,  with  the  prospect  of  increasing  in 
repute  as  the  merits  of  some  of  its  most  advantageous 
localities  become  more  generally  known.  My  personal 
observations  of  Florida  have  extended  over  the  regions 
usually  visited  by  invaUds  and  tourists,  and  over  a  do- 
main of  wilderness  beyond  the  ready  access  of  travelers. 
The  greater  part  of  the  territory  of  the  entire  state  still 
remains  inaccessible  to  invalids,  and  the  tide  of  travel 
is  mostly  confined  to  the  great  water-course  of  the  St. 
John's  river  and  its  vicinity ;  but  the  increased  develop- 
ments of  railroads  and  the  coast  and  interior  navigation 
are  about  to  speedily  spread  travel  over  a  most  attrac- 
tive sanitary  region.  That  there  are  portions  of  Florida 
much  more  suited  for  winter  homes  than  those  generally 
resorted  to  it  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  state. 

Florida  is  a  land  of  many  waters.  It  has  q,  coast  line 
of  about  twelve  hundred  miles.  Its  rivers,  lakes,  ever- 
glades and  lagoons  are  numberless.  It  is  estimated  that 
from  a  fourth  to  a  third  of  the  entire  state,  varying  with 
the  season  of  the  year,  is  covered  by  water.  To  its  ex- 
tensive and  peculiar  water  containings  and  surround- 
ings is  due  its  unique  and  wonderfully  mild  and  equable 
climate.  Florida  is  our  nether  land,  which,  as  Sidney 
Lanier  wrote,  by  '*  its  peninsular  curve  whimsically  ter-* 
minates  our  country  in  an  interrogation  point."  It 
geographically  and  climatically  resembles  Italy,  but  its 
air  is  more  bland  and  healthful,  and  its  soil  has  even  a 
greater  range  of  productiveness. 

No  known  land  is  exempt  from  the  liability  of  its  in- 
habitants to  pulmonary  consumption,  but  in  this  coun- 
try statistics  of  the  last  two  decades  show  that  the 
disease  progressively  diminishes  from  our  extreme 
Northern  States  southward  to  Florida.  The  mortality 
from  consumption,  as  compared  with  all  other  causes  oi 
deaths  in  Florida,  is,  by  the  census,  but  58  to  the  1000 ; 
whilst  in  the  State  of  Maine  it  is  258  to  the  1000 ;  Con- 
necticut, 179 ;  Pennsylvania,  142 ;  and  South  Caro- 
lina, 90. 

The  low  consumption  mortality  of  Florida  exists,  not- 
withstanding the  number  of  Northern  invalids  who 
seek  too  late  its  healthy  air,  only  to  end  their  days  and 
add  to  the  normally  very  low  death  rate.  The  best 
authority  on  the  subject,'  Dr.  Kenworthy,  of  Jackson- 
ville, who  has  given  much  intelligent  attention  to  climate 
in  the  cure  of  consumption  and  to  sanitary  statistics  in 
general,  believes  that  the  mortality  from  consumption 
among  the  permanent  residents  of  Florida  does  not  ac- 
tually exceed  thirty  deaths  to  the  thousand  from  all 
causes. 

Of  the  extended  seaboard  of  Florida  the  Gulf  Coast 
stretches  over  seven  hundred  miles.  The  climate  of 
this  coast  has,  in  my  opinion,  more  of  the  essentials  of 
a  good  winter  resort  for  invaUds  than  any  other  of  which 
I  know.  I  make  this  statement  after  some  personal 
experience  over  a  large  extent  of  the  coast,  from  much 
conference  with  invalids  who  have  happily  tested  its 
merits,  and  from  a  comparison  with  the  thermometric 
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and  hygrometric  records  of  many  of  the  various  popu- 
lar health  resorts  of  the  world.  The  west,  or  Gulf, 
coast  of  Florida  has  a  temperature  more  mild,  equable 
and  dry  than  that  of  the  corresponding  Atlantic  border. 
As  compared  with  that  of  the  much-frequented  region 
of  the  St.  John's  river,  in  the  winter  season  it  is  free  from 
malarious  influences,  fogs  are  unknown,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities and  inducements  for  an  out-door  life  are  far 
greater.  Sidney  Lanier,  the  poet,  whose  failing  days 
were  prolonged  by  a  residence  in  Florida,  says  that  the 
air  of  the  Gulf  Coast  is  "  milder  and  dryer  than  on  the 
eastern  coast  in  midwinter ;  and  it  is  to  be  greatly 
hoped  that  increased  facilities  for  reaching  these  favora- 
ble regions  will  soon  render  them  practicable  to  those 
who  now  find  the  journey  too  trying." 

For  the  agriculturist  and  the  orange-grower,  and  for 
the  gardener  who  raises  early  vegetables  for  the  Northern 
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markets,  this  coast  offers  a  fertile  soil  and  a  climate  freer 
from  destructive  frosts  than  any  other  part  of  the  penin- 
sula. To  the  capitalist  and  the  invester,  for  speedy  in- 
crease in  values  of  lands — the  rapid  development  of 
railroads — now  stretching  their  competing  Unes  to  the 
fertile  hummock  lands  and  numerous  harhors  of  this 
coast  region  it  gives  assurance  of  a  flood  time  of  immi- 
gration— 

*  The  first  faint  wash  of  waves  where  soon 
Shall  roll  the  human  sea." 

The  Gulf  Coast  has  great  advantages  in  its  many  ex- 
cellent harhors,  and  is,  in  this  respect,  more  &vored 
than  the  Atlantic  horder  of  the  peninsula,  which,  south 
of  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John^s  Biver,  has  not  a  single 
good  harhor.  The  hest  harhors  of  the  west  coast  are  at 
Cedar  Keys,  the  Anclote  River,  Clear  Water  Harbor, 
Tampa  Bay,  Charlotte  Harhor  and  San  Carlos  Harbor ; 
hut  there  are  innumerable  inlets,  with  moderate  depths 
of  water,  passing  in  between  the  thousands  of  beautiM 
islands  which  border  the  entire  coast  line.  These 
islands  or  keys  are  lovely,  fertile  tracts,  mostly  in 
primitive  wilderness,  capable  of  high  cultivation,  with 
a  delightful  climate,  and  their  only  disadvantage  is  the 
liability  to  partial  overflow  from  the  occasional  hurri- 
cane tides  of  late  smnmer  or  early  autumn.  Residences 
on  them  can  be  safely  located  only  on  eminences  above 
the  possible  reach  of  the  waters,  which  may  rise  six  or 
eight  feet  above  the  normal  level. 

The  whole  of  the  Gulf  Coast,  from  Cedar  Keys  south- 
ward, is  attrjujtive  for  health  and  pleasure-seekers,  but 
the  southern  limit  is  sharply  defined  near  the  end  of 
the  peninsula  by  a  region  so  inflicted  with  insect  annoy- 
ances as  to  render  human  existence  intolerable.  How 
for  southward  the  coast  may  be  in  all  respects  desirable 
for  winter  residences,  my  explorations  have  not  deter- 
mined ;  but  from  Homosassa  down  as  far  as  the  Ten 
Thousand  Islands,  a  region  included  between  the  26th 
and  28th  degrees  of  latitude,  the  invalid  will  find  a  win- 
ter climate  presenting  the  essentials,  as  I  have  stated 
them,  of  equability  of  temperature,  purity  of  atmosphere 
and  comparative  dryness. 

At  the  United  States  Signal  Station  at  Punta  Rassa, 
about  two  hundred  miles  south  of  Cedar  Keys  and  one 
hundred  north  of  C^pe  Sable,  the  mean  temperature  for 
the  five  cold  months  for  a  period  of  five  years  is  shown 
in  the  following  table : 
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Another  table  shows  the  maximum  and  minimum 
temperatures  for  the  same  months  in  the  years  1878  and 
1879: 
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Here  is  shown  a  winter  temperature  which,  with  its 
well-known  equability,  renders  out-door  life  agreeable, 
and  dwelling  apartments  can  always  be  kept  open  to 
the  free  admission  of  air.  The  winter  temperature  is 
rarely  so  low  as  to  require  even  the  open  wood-fire.  The 


skies,  from  sunrise  over  the  tops  of  the  pines  and  palms 
to  the  dip  of  a  red  sunset  into  the  warm  waters  of  the 
Gulf,  are  almost  always  bright  and  blue,  checkered  only 
by  white  flying  clouds.  The  balmy  breezes  blow  mildly 
and  almost  without  ceasing,  excepting  during  an  occa- 
sional lull  of  calm  at  the  sunset  hour,  so  that  the  ad- 
vantage to  health  of  continuous  and  moderate  air 
movements  prevails. 

As  to  purity  of  atmosphere  the  situation  and  sur- 
roundings are  extremely  &vorable.  The  breezes  blow 
from  either  the  vast  area  of  waters  of  the  Gulf  or  from 
over  great  forests  of  pine,  palm  and  cypress,  with  their 
ozonizing  influences.  It  is  due  to  these  agencies  and  to 
the  remarkable  dryness  that  an  aseptic  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  exists.  I  have  seen  venison,  game  birds  and 
other  meats  remain  for  many  days,  or  even  for  weeks, 
hanging  unprotected  in  the  open  air,  free  from  taint  and 
merely  become  hard  and  dry  without  decomposition. 

No  claim  for  the  sanitary  merits  of  the  Gulf  Coast  of 
Florida  will  create  so  much  surprise  as  that  of  the  com- 
parative dryness  of  its  atmosphere.  The  natural  and 
popular  inference  that  it  has  a  moist  climate  must  be 
from  a  consideration  of  its  vast  traverses  and  surround- 
ings of  water,  fresh  and  salt,  and  not  from  the  trust- 
worthy reports  of  the  Signal  Service  or  from  personal 
observation.  I  am  not  able  to  give  a  reasonable  expla- 
nation of  the  cause  of  the  remarkable  dryness  of  the  at- 
mosphere, amidst  such  a  realm  of  waters,  but  that  the 
climate  of  this  coast  is  comparatively  dry  and  bracing 
can  be  proven  by  the  records  of  official  observation  and 
attested  by  the  permanent  residents  of  the  region. 
The  following  table,  from  official  data,  of  relative  hu- 
midity of  some  winter  resorts  of  Europe  and  America 
shows  particularly  well  for  Punta  Rassa,  on  the  Gulf 
Coast  of  Florida,  during  the  five  cold  months : 
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Data  supplied  by  the  United  States  Signal  Service 
prove  that  during  the  five  cold  months  the  relative 
humidity  of  Florida,  as  taken  at  a  number  of  widely- 
separated  stations  of  observation,  is  less  than  that  of 
what  is  popularly  the  "dry  winter  climate  of  Minne- 
sota." 

For  an  attractive  out-door  life  in  the  winter  for  in- 
valids I  know  of  no  region  equaling  the  Gulf  Coast  of 
Florida,  with  its  great  bays  and  harbors  for  sailing,  its 
wonderful  fishing  and  excellent  deer  hunting,  and  the 
great  abundance  of  feathered  game  in  the  forests  and 
on  the  waters.  There  is  perpetual  inducement  to  spend 
time  in  the  open  air.  The  sun  does  not  parch,  the  winds 
do  not  chill,  and  the  atmosphere  has  that  indefinable 
poetic  quality  called  "  dreamy."  I  have  felt  comforta- 
ble in  the  bracing  air  when  very  lightly  dressed,  and  not 
oppressed  when  heavily  clothed.  Sea-bathing  is  agreea- 
ble on  the  shelly  or  white  sandy  beaches  all  through  the 
winter,  and  I  have  found  the  water  warmer  on  the 
western  than  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula. 

The  reason  why  the  Gulf  Coast  has  not  been  more 
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popularly  known  as  a  sanitary  resort  was  the  want  of 
convenient  access  and  of  accommodations  for  sojourners, 
but  a  happy  change  is  at  hand.  Coasting  steamers  now 
run  into  all  of  the  more  important  harbors,  as  those  of 
Anclote,  Tampa,  Charlotte  and  San  Carlos :  and  rail- 
roads are  rapidly  being  constructed  to  reach  the  towns 
all  along  the  coast.  The  want  of  convenient  residences 
for  invalids  is  now  quite  overcome,  and  comfortable  ac- 
commodations can  be  had  in  every  village.  The  hospi- 
tality of  the  people  renders  the  stay  genial  and  social, 
and  it  is  a  common  remark,  which  I  have  happily 
verified,  that  in  Florida  wherever  you  see  a  house  you 
can  find  a  home,  for  every  home  seems  open  to  welcome 
the  stranger. 

At  a  most  attractive  and  salubrious  location  on  the 
high  peninsula  between  Tampa  Bay  and  the  Gulf  Coast, 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Butler,  a  beautiful  sight  for  villas 
is  being  developed,  and  a  large  hotel  will  be  ready  this 
winter  for  the  accommodation  of  health  or  pleasure- 
seeking  visitors.     This  locality  can  be  readily  reached 


by  the  coasting  steamers  from  Cedar  Keys  to  the  Anclote 
River,  about  seventy-five  miles.  A  railroad  tending  in 
that  direction,  by  way  of  Waldo,  Ocala  and  Brookville 
has  now  reached  within  a  short  stage  ride  of  the  coast 
near  I^ke  Butler,  The  land  here  is  much  elevated, 
overlooking  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Lake  Butler  and  the 
great  Tarpon  Spring.  The  elevation  of  this  region, 
which  is  the  highest  on  the  coast,  and  its  extensive 
water  surroundings  render  it  most  fovorable  for  a  win- 
ter resort,  and  indeed  for  residence  during  the  entire 
year.  A  number  of  persons  from  the  North  are  about 
erecting  cottages  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Butler,  so  that 
abundant  accommodations  will  soon  be  ready  for  win- 
ter visitors  to  this  favorable  locality. 

To  all  who  would  escape  from  the  severity  and  dan- 
gers of  our  Northern  winters  and  seek  a  mild,  equable 
and  compai*atively  dry  climate,  free  from  malarial  in- 
fluences, and  where  life  in  the  open  air  is  always  prac- 
ticable and  agreeable,  I  commend  a  journey  to  the  Gulf 

Coast  of  Florida. 

R.  J.  Levis,  M.  D. 
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CHAPTER  XXVni. 
BRIDGING  THE  CHASM. 

Upon  the  day  when  Dawson  Fox  was  to  arrive, 
Mr.  Kortright  was  unusually  busy.  lie  requested  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  to  accompany  Mrs. 
Kortright  in  his  carriage  to  the  station,  two  miles  away, 
to  welcome  their  distinguished  guest  to  his  old  home. 
Only  the  wife  fathomed  the  subtlety  of  this  maneuver. 
To  her  the  silent,  reserved  man  had  year  by  year  be- 
come more  and  more  transparent.  She  saw  through 
his  loving  artifice  when  he  told  her  that  morning  how 
he  had  planned  for  the  day. 

"  And  I  shan't  be  home  till  supper ;  so  you  must  take 
care  of  him,  and  not  let  him  wear  himself  out  talking 
to  everybody.  You  'd  better  keep  him  quiet  here  at 
home,  or  perhaps  take  him  out  riding  toward  evening." 

The  comely  dame  looked  at  him  with  a  loving  smile, 
and  said : 

'- 1  didn't  know  much  about  you  when  we  were  mar- 
ried." 

"  Not  know  me  ?"  said  the  'Squire  in  amaze.  "  Why, 
we  were  boy  and  girl  together." 

"Yes,"  meditatively. 
And  you  knew  all  there  was  to  know  about  me." 
It  takes  a  long  while  to  learn  a  man." 

*'  There  's  where  you  're  mistaken.  One  sees  clear 
through  us  at  first  sight.  It 's  you  women  that  are 
deep.  Only  think  how  long  we  had  lived  together  and 
I  never  knew — " 

"There  wa**n't  anything  to  know,"  interrupted  the 
matron,  with  a  blush  that  swept  like  a  wave  over  her 
comely  face  and  up  to  the  line  of  her  soft  gray  h«air. 

"And  there  isn't  anything  to  know  now,"  laughed 
the  'Squire,  as  he  put  his  left  arm  about  her,  and  with 
the  cane  dangling  by  its  crooked  neck  over  his  right, 
lifted  her  chin  and  looked  lovingly  down  into  her  face. 

"  Oh,  yes,  there  is,"  she  said,  as  she  laid  her  head  on 
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his  shoulder.  "  I  shall  never  learn  all  your  kindness 
and  thoughtfulness  for  others — " 

"There,  there,"  said  he,  with  a  sudden  moistening 
of  the  eyelids.  "Don't  let  us  be  a  couple  of  old  fools, 
I  just  thought  the  poor  fellow  mightn't  feel  quite  so  bad 
if  he  got  used  to  seeing  you  again  without  having  me 
around  to  remind  him  of  his. loss." 

"And  my  gain,"  said  the  quick-witted  woman,  look- 
ing up  at  him  archly  and  proudly. 

"  See  here,  I  'm  a-going,"  said  the  'Squire,  as  he 
limped  quickly  away  (he  had  always  limped  and  always 
carried  a  cane  since  that  first  day  we  saw  him).  He 
turned  as  he  reached  the  door,  shook  his  head  at  his 
wife,  and  went  away  with  a  warm* light. upon  his  thin 
gray  face  and  in  his  deep  gray  eye. 

There  was  a  light  in  her  face,  too — a  love-light  that 
deepened  its  matronly  beauty  and  made  the  soft,  silvery 
crown  above  seem  like  a  refulgent  halo  to  the  weary- 
looking  man  who  came  down  the  platform  between 
Shields  and  Van  Wormer  and  was  introduced  to  her 
as  the  Rev.  Dawson  Fox.  There  was  a  half-startled 
look  in  his  eye,  his  lip  trembled  under  the  grizzled 
moustache,  his  hand  clasped  hers  half-nervously.  Then 
he  looked  into  her  eyes ;  saw  the  light  there,  read  the 
earnest,  quiet  welcome  before  it  fell  from  her  lips,  and, 
taking  the  seat  beside  her,  felt  a  strange  sense  of  rest. 
There  was  no  spurious  sentimentality  about  the  man. 
He  had  loved  Mattie  Ermendo;:f,  and  had  never  loved 
any  other.  But  that  love  had  been  pure  and  unselfish. 
His  ceaseless  prayer  had  been  for  her  happiness.  The 
older  and  broader  he  had  grown  the  deeper  and  ten- 
derer had  become  his  devotion  to  his  youthful  dream. 
He  had  dreaded  to  be  awakened  from  it.  He  feared  to 
read  in  her  eyes  something  he  would  not  wish  to  see — 
the  evidence  of  a  life  not  altogether  complete  and  per- 
fect. He  feared  to  find  the  trace  of  sorrow,  tears  and 
discontent.     Instead,  he  found  only  the  ripe  fruitage  of 
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peace  and  love.  He  was  content.  He  saw  with  lan- 
guid interest  the  young  city  through  which  they  drove. 
He  heard  the  rumble  of  the  water-wheels  and  listened 
to  the  story  of  Lake  Memnona's  subjugation.  He  noted 
here  and  there  a  remembered  object — asked  dreamily 
after  this  and  that  half-forgotten  name.  He  had 
lived  here  once — or  some  one  like  him — but  it  was  in 
some  previous  state  of  existence.  He  had  wandered 
over  the  hills — he  had  known  the  woods  and  fields; 
yet  he  hardly  realized  that  it  was  himself  who  had 
once  dwelt  there.  His  life  lay  between — a  life  of  labor 
and  disappointment  and  ill-success — in  another  world. 
He  tried  to  go  back  to  that  old  time,  but  he  could  not. 
What  there  had  been  he  dimly  remembered ;  for  what 
there  was  he  hardly  cared.  The  world  had  gone  away 
and  left  him.  He  was  dead  already  save  where  he 
touched  the  world's  life  at  one  vital  spot.  He  laid  him- 
self back  on  the  cushions,  closed  his  eyes,  and  tried  to 
think  whether  he  were  dreaming  or  waking.  His  face 
was  pinched  and  worn.  The  long  tawny  beard  only 
half  hid  its  ghastliness. 

"He's  just  about  tuckered  out,"  said  Shields  in  a 
whisper.  The  younger  man  assented  with  a  nod.  The 
woman  watched  him  keenly,  and  knew  better  than 
they  the  secret  of  his  weariness.  He  roused  himself  in 
a  moment  and  begged  pardon  for  his  incivility.  The 
committee  stopped  at  the  store  of  the  younger,  and 
Dawson  Fox  and  his  hostess  drove  on  alone  across  the 
new  bridge,  past  the  old  school-house  to  the  mansion  of 
Harrison  Kortright.  He  reached  out  and  took  her 
hand.  A  soft,  contented  smile  passed  over  his  fece. 
He  was  at  rest.  Then  they  came  to  the  end.  Two  tall, 
drooping  evergreens  flanked  the  doorway — two  glimpses 
of  the  orient.  He  saw  them ;  guessed  their  origin  in 
a  moment,  pressed  the  hand  he  held  fervently  and 
turned  dewy  eyes  upon  his  companion.  He  was  satis- 
fied. The  past  had  been  suddenly  bridged.  The  boy 
was  alive  again.  Weariness,  pain  and  defeat  were 
all  forgotten.  He  had  been  remembered — kindly,  ten- 
derly, truly.  Happiness  had  not  induced  forgetfulness. 
The  love  which  shone  in  her  eyes  for  the  man  she  had 
married  had  not  led  her  to  cast  aside  the  memory  of 
the  lover  whose  passion  had  been  unveiled  too  late. 
When  he  had  been  shown  to  his  room  he  fell  upon  his 
knees  and  asked  that  a  blessing  might  rest  upon  the 
home  he  had  entered.  The  broken  life  had  been  re- 
united, and  when  in  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Kortright  took 
her  guest  to  ride,  hunting  up  the  old  scenes  and  point- 
ing out  the  changes  that  had  been  wrought,  there  was 
no  longer  any  apathy  or  weariness.  The  man  had  be- 
come a  boy  again.  His  eye  beamed  ;  his  voice  was  full 
of  glee.  The  woman  and  the  man  t<)uched  hands  across 
the  chasm  of  the  years  and  were  once  more  boy  and 
girl  together.  Their  route  led  by  Sturmhold,  and  the 
fond  mother  proudly  told  the  story  of  her  son's  love  and 
its  return  by  the  bright,  gifted  heiress.  As  she  showed 
him  through  its  rooms  and  chattered  of  its  history,  the 
master's  life  and  the  prospects  of  her  son,  they  came 
suddenly  upon  Lida.  The  poor  woman  gazed  a  moment 
vacantly  into  the  bright  face  of  Mrs.  Kortright,  then, 
with  a  cry  of  recognition,  sprang  toward  her  and  seized 
her  hand.  Mrs.  Kortright  was  surprised.  She  had  heard 
that  the  woman  had  sane  intervals  and  that  they  were 
becoming  more  and  more  frequent,  but  she  had  never 
seen  one  of  them  before.  In  her  surprise  and  ignorance 
she  uttered  the  very  worst  thing  she  could  have  said. 

*'  How  do  you  do  ?"  she  cried,  warmly  clasping  the 
other's  hand.  *'  How  pleased  Hilda  will  be  to  know 
that  you  are  well  again.     I  shall  write  and  tell  her." 

"Hilda?"    said    the    other    with    a    startled    look. 


"Hilda?  Oh,  yes— I  know— Hilda."  Then  her  look 
changed  to  one  of  mortal  hate.  She  snatched  away  her 
hand  and  said  impetuously,  "You  need  not  trouble 
yourself,  madam ;  I  shall  write  to  Hilda  myself." 

Then  she  turned  and  stalked  angrily  away. 

"That  woman  looks  too  dangerous  to  be  at  large," 
said  Fox,  watching  her  retreating  figure. 

"  Oh  not  at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Kortright.  "  Her  atten- 
dants are  very  careful,  but  she  has  never  shown  any  in- 
clination to  do  mischief." 

"  She  glared  at  you  very  angrily." 

"  Yes,  indeed.  She  seems  always  to  dislike  me  since 
her  misfortune,  and  that  is  as  near  being  violent  as  she 
ever  gets." 

When  they  returned  home  Mr.  Kortright  came  out 
upon  the  porch  to  receive  them.  There  was  a  thrill  of 
rapture  in  the  heart  of  the  still  fair  woman,  who  stood 
by  and  watched  their  hearty  greeting  at  the  thought 
that  these  two  men  had  loved  her — aye,  loved  her  stilL 
A  blush  came  to  her  soft  cheek  with  this  last  thought, 
and  then  as  the  two  men  turned  to  the  old  times,  each 
evidently  full  of  admiration  for  the  other,  she  laughed 
as  she  followed  them  within  at  the  thought  that  her 
Martin,  if  present,  would  be  as  full  of  the  future  as  they 
were  of  the  past.  They  were  not  old  men.  Both  of 
them  were  progressives,  who  counted  the  present  butthe 
stepping-stone  of  to-morrow ;  but  they  had  reached  the 
age  when  retrospect  grows  pleasant  as  the  background  ot 
to-day.  She  almost  wished  that  Martin  were  there,  as 
he  would  have  been  but  for  her  fear  that  the  excitement 
of  the  morrow  might  awaken  his  longing  to  take  part  in 
the  struggle  then  going  on  in  Kansas  and  stii;  his  en- 
thusiasm to  a  pitch  which  might  defy  even  his  word  of 
honor  plighted  to  the  absent  Captain  Hargrove.  As 
this  name  floated  through  her  mind,  she  wondered 
where  he  was  and  what  had  befallen  the  master  of 
Sturmhold.  The  time  was  drawing  near  when  in  obedi- 
ence to  his  request,  if  he  were  not  heard  ft*om,  her 
husband  was  to  take  charge  of  his  aflairs  and  act 
upon  the  presumption  of  his  death.  Her  heart  stood 
still  with  foreboding  as  she  sat  down  in  the  unlighted 
sitting-room.  The  two  men's  voices  sounded  far  away, 
though  she  could  almost  reach  them  with  her  out- 
stretched hand.  She  was  nervous,  she  said  to  herself, 
as  she  went  out  to  see  that  the  evening  meal  was  in 
readiness. 


CHAPTER  XXTX. 

A   HARD   BAKGAIN. 

Skendoah  is  full  of  life,  yet  strangely  silent.  The 
wheels  stand  idle.  The  water  ripples  peacefully  over 
them,  trickles  through  the  mossy  trunks,  overflows  the 
silent  flumes  and  runs  in  a  sparkling  current  down  the 
rocky  channel.  The  mills  are  silent,  and  the  rows  of 
windows  in  the  factories  only  give  back  the  light  that 
shines  from  the  public  hall,  or  reflect  the  beams  of  the 
moon  as  it  wades  through  fleecy  autumn  clouds.  The 
water  had  been  shut  off*  at  four  o'clock,  and  when 
the  water  was  shut  off"  Skendoah  was  dead.  The  head- 
gate  by  which  the  race  below  was  fed  was  the  great 
aortic  valve  of  the  village  life.  When  that  was  closed 
all  its  activities  ceased.  The  pulleys,  belts  and  spindles 
were  still.  The  cogged  wheels  ceased  to  grind  and 
gnaw.  The  trip-hammers  hung  poised  and  motionless. 
The  breath  of  the  forges  failed.  The  anvils  grew  cold 
and  silent.  The  din  of  warfare  betwixt  man  and  mat- 
ter ceased.  The  laborers  had  left  their  stations.  The 
dust  was  settling  slowly  within,  even  as  the  silent  dew 
without. 

It  was  two  hours  since  the  autumn  twilight  be^can, 
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and  more  than  an  hour  had  passed  since  the  glare  of 
torches,  the  beating  of  drums  and  blare  of  brazen  in- 
struments, with  the  tramp  of  many  feet  had  sounded  in 
the  streets.  The  town  had  gathered  in  its  council  hall. 
The  miniature  republic  had  assembled  its  witanag- 
emote,  where  rich  and  poor  and  high  and  low  and  old 
and  young — male  and  female — considered  of  the  nation's 
weaL  One  of  the  prime  integers  of  republican  power 
took  counsel  as  to  the  country's  future  and  its  part 
therein.  The  people,  in  whose  hands  is  the  sceptre  of 
authority,  had  met  in  the  town  hall  to  decide  as  to  how 
it  should  be  exercised. 

They  were  not  all  agreed.  The  struggle  of  parties  in 
the  little  town  had  been  very  fierce.  Yet  in  that  free- 
working,  ftree-thinking  community  the  majority  had 
daily  grown  stronger  and  the  minority  weaker  as  the 
contest  between  liberty  and  slavery  approached  its 
culmination.  At  first  there  had  been  little  rancor. 
Among  the  scattered  farmers  of  the  hillsides  political 
thought  and  controversy  had  been,  in  a  great  measure, 
a  diversion.  The  conflict  of  parties  had  seemed  like  a 
great  national  game,  in  which  all  took  a  part  and  all 
felt  an  interest,  as  in  any  other  game ;  but  very  few 
took  the  result  seriously  to  heart.  As  one  or  the  other 
side  achieved  success  the  jest  of  defeat  was  shifted  back 
and  forth,  and  Whig  and  Democrat  exchanged  condo- 
lence or  congratulation  with  only  enough  of  chagrin  or 
exultation  to  give  zest  to  the  recurrent  conflict.  When, 
however,  the  question  6i  human  right  came  to  be 
actually  and  directly  involved  in  the  contest,  it  gradu- 
ally took  on  a  more  serious  cast.  The  line  of  demarca- 
tion was  more  sharply  drawn.'  Neighbors  grew  cool  to 
one  another.  Friends  began  to  abate  something  of 
customary  warmth.  Business  followed  in  the  wake  of 
preference.  Churches  were  divided.  Families  were 
sundered. 

In  Skendoah  these  rules  had  suflbred  no  exception. 
So  there  were  some  who  were  by  no  means  pleased  at 
the  demonstration  that  was  taking  place.  There  were 
some  who  took  no  pride  in  Dawson  Fox,  and  no  interest 
in  the  cause  he  represented.  Or  rather,  there  were 
some  who  contemned  him  because  of  the  cause  he  re- 
presented. These  were  not  many,  however,  and  the 
limit  of  their  opposition  was  silence,  or  at  the  utmost, 
sneers.  Those  who  indulged  in  these  were  genci'ally 
considered  to  be  largely  moved  by  jealousy  of  Harrison 
Kortright  and  envy  of  his  remarkable  success.  Saving 
these  few,  who  sulked  at  home,  and  those  others 
whom  caje  or  illness  kept  away,  the  town  had  poured 
itself  into  the  great  rectangular  hall,  whose  platform, 
firom  its  first  dedication  to  popular  use,  had  been  a 
veritable  tribunal  of  liberty.  Save  for  its  flashing  win- 
dows and  a  few  feeble  lights  here  and  there,  the  town 
was  dark.  But  for  the  regular  shouts  of  applause, 
the  steady  rhythm  of  an  orator's  full  and  animated 
tanes,  a  burst  of  song  or  a  snatch  of  martial  music,  the 
(own  was  silent.  The  horses  of  those  who  had  driven 
in  from  the  neighboring  county  were  hitched  around 
the  public  square.  A  few  of  the  shops  were  yet  open, 
in  the  hope  of  catching  a  penny  from  some  belated  pur- 
chaser. The  long  rows  of  factories  that  lined  the  water's 
edge  were  dark  and  desolate.  There  was  something 
weird  in  the  contrast  between  the  abundant  life  and 
light  within  the  hall  and  the  silence  and  darkness  with- 
out. 

Dawson  Fox  was  telling  the  dwellers  of  his  boyhood 
home  the  story  of  Kansas — "bleeding  Kansas,"  as  it 
was  then  the  &shion  to  style  the  territory  on  which 
the  skirmishers  of  the  two  great  hosts  were  encamped, 
and  not    unfrequently  engaged.      The    crowded    hall 


showed  a  sea  of  earnest  faces.  All  types  and  na- 
tionalities were  gathered  there.  Almost  every  part  of 
Europe  had  its  representatives.  A  half-dozen  colored 
men  and  women  were  there,  some  with  the  watchful, 
hunted  look  of  the  Aigitive,  and  others  with  that  self- 
importance  which  naturally  arose  from  a  consciousness 
that  their  race  was  in  fkct  the  bone  of  contention,  the 
cause  of  war.  But  the  most  noticeable  in  numbers  and 
in  evident  preponderance  of  character,  were  they  of 
that  type  of  face  we  call  American — keen,  watchful, 
scrutinizing,  almost  skeptical  in  its  attent  earnestness. 
They  were  jurors  in  the  greatest  assize  of  earth — knights 
and  barons,  holding  in  capUe  under  the  Great  King,  and 
accountable  to  Him  alone.  Dawson  Fox  was  the  sidvo- 
cate,  not  of  himself  nor  of  the  Free-State  settlers  of  E[an- 
sas,  but  of  the  principle  they  represented —  of  the  cause 
that  underlay  their  occupancy  of  the  boundless  prairies. 
He  had  entirely  lost  his  worn  and  haggard  look  of  the 
day  before.  The  inspiration  of  the  orator  and  the  fervor 
of  the  prophet  bad  overborne  his  physical  infirmities. 
His  thin  face  was  flushed,  his  spare  form  erect  aM  full, 
and  his  step  upon  the  platform  was  as  proud  as  that 
of  a  conqueror.  His  &ith  discounted  the  ages,  and  the 
triumph  he  foretold  was  of  the  far  millennial  days.  His 
audience  listened  calmly.  The  crow's  feet  about  the 
keen,  watchfiil  eyes  grew  deeper  and  plainer.  The 
sharp,  worn  faces — men's  faces  and  women's  faces — on 
which  the  struggle  of  life  had  carved  lines  of  care — the 
indices  of  self-reliant,  independent  natures — ^followed 
his  words  with  keen,  curious  looks  of  questioning  or 
approval,  until  little  by  little  their  language  became 
unanimous,  and  the  orator  led  them  without  dissent  to 
his  conclusions.  Then  his  eloquence  grew  more  fervid. 
He  had  not  only  to  convince  them  that  he  was  right, 
but  to  inspire  them  to  act  on  that  conviction.  He 
sought  not  only  to  awaken  faith,  but  to  secure  the 
works  that  testify  belief. 

The  night  without  grew  dark.  The  clouds  that  swept 
across  the  moon's  face  were  denser.  The  autumn  wind 
arose  and  moaned  pitifully  around  the  nooks  and  angles 
of  the  building.  The  signs  upon  the  streets  below 
creaked  and  clattered.  The  horses  fi^tened  to  the  rail- 
ing along  the  public  square  looked  wistfully  about  for 
their  masters,  and  shifted  their  positions  to  avoid  the 
wind  and  the  clouds  of  dry  dust  which  it  whirled  be- 
fore it. 

The  orator  became  more  and  more  impassioned ;  the 
audience  more  enwrapt.  The  chairman,  the  Hon.  Har- 
rison Kortright,  leaned  forward,  his  keen  white  face 
aglow  with  interest.  His  deep  gray  eyes  flashed  fire, 
and  his  sharp,  firm  mouth  was  closed  with  almost  angry 
determination.  He  had  no  need  to  be  convinced,  but 
only  to  be  awakened.  By  his  side  sat  Shields,  one  of 
the  vice-presidents  of  the  meeting,  and  the  oldest  of  the 
orator's  youthful  acquaintances.  His  thin  features 
seemed  thinner  than  ever  before,  as  little  by  little  he 
drew  forward  his  chair  until  it  stood  almost  at  the 
speaker's  side.  His  narrow  bald  head  shone  in  the 
light  of  the  overhanging  chandelier,  while  his  scattering 
gray  locks  were  thrust  back  upon  one  side,  and  his  left 
hand,  encircling  the  upturned  ear  made  surer  that  he 
should  lose  no  word  the  speaker  uttered.  And  those 
words  came  thick  and  hot,  Mrs,  Kortright  listened 
with  a  pale,  wondering  face  to  the  story  which  he  told 
of  struggle  in  that  new  western  land.  She  heard  how 
the  legions  of  slaverj'  overran  the  border ;  how  homes 
were  ravaged  and  burned  ;  the  stock  driven  off  and  crops 
destroyed.  Oh  I  many  a  heart  stood  still  as  the  tale  of 
murder  was  told — cruel,  unprovoked,  save  by  the  advo- 
cacy of  free  thought  and  free  speech,     Ht;  told  how. 
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under  the  forms  of  law,  men  were  arrested,  torn  from 
their  families,  exposed  to  every  privation  and  torture ; 
and  even  women  and  children  made  victims  by  infu- 
riate bands  to  whom  slavery  seemed  fair  and  sacred, 
and  liberty — the  Uberty  of  the  colored  man — foul  and 
unmeasurable  wrong  to  the  white  man.  The  audience 
listened  breathlessly.  Mrs.  Kortright  thanked  God  in 
her  heart  that  Martin  was  not  present.  She  was  sure 
that  no  power  could  restrain  him  should  he  hear  this 
impassioned  plea. 

The  light  poured  out  of  the  windows  and  shone  with 
a  red,  fitful  glare  upon  the  windows  of  the  factory  op- 
posite. The  clouds  shut  in  the  moon.  The  wind 
whirled  in  boisterous  gusts  through  the  unpaved 
streets.  How  the  factory  windows  glowed  I  It  was 
almost  ghostly  the  red  reflection  from  the  lighted 
hall.  One  could  almost  fancy  t^e  usual  night  work 
in  progress.  What  a  row  of  glittering  panes  I  Two 
hundred  and  forty  feet  of  shafting  in  one  line  I  Ah  I 
what  a  forest  of  belts  and  pulleys  and ,  wheels  I  How 
the  floor  was  studded  with  wondrous  combinations  of 
wood  and  iron  I  How  many  polished  forms,  now  cold 
and  dead,  would  wake  to  life  when  the  water  was  turned 
on  upon  the  morrow  I  Windows  I  Ah,  the  whole  front 
was  studded  with  them  I  Light  is  as  important  to  the 
work  done  in  this  mill,  which  is  the  pride  of  Harrison 
Kortright 's  heart — the  crown  and  climax  of  his  success 
— as  the  great  wheel  which  gives  power  to  the  polished 
shaft  and  life  to  the  flying  belts  !  Ah,  what  an  array  of 
windows !  How  they  glow  in  the  reflected  light.  How 
.clear  the  sashes  show  between  the  panes  I 

Harrison  Kortright,  looking  past  the  speaker,  sees 
them  through  the  windows  of  the  hall.      His  bosom 
swells  with  self-reproach  as  he  thinks  of  the  wealth 
those   gleaming   windows   represent,  and   remembers 
how  little  he  has  done  for  the  cause  the  orator  is  pre- 
senting.    He  turns  his  eyes  again  with  admiration  and 
resolve  toward  the  speaker.     He  will  give  liberally  to 
aid  the  Kansas  pioneers.    As  God  has  dealt  generously 
with  him  so  will  he  deal  with  his  oppressed  and  needy 
fellows.     Then  he  remembered  how  plainly  the  sashes 
showed  in  the  windows  a  hundred  yards  away.     It  was 
queer.    He  had  never  thought  the  whole  front  of  the  fac- 
tory would  be  so  lighted  up  with  the  glare  from  the  hall. 
It  was  so  red,  too.     It  must  be  on  account  of  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night.     He  looked  again.     The  windows 
were  still  brighter   than   before  !   and — what  a  silly 
dreamer  he  was — he  could  almost  swear  that  he  saw 
the  polished  shafts  and  idle  belts  I     No,  the  machinery 
was  in  motion  I     He  almost   laughed  outright  as  he 
thought  what  a  silly  fool  he  was.     He  had  studied  it  so 
much  that  he  saw  it,  as  it  was  by  day,  even  through  the 
night  and  the  distance.     It  was  queer.     Ii  must  be  one 
of  those  optical  delusions  which  we  are  all  subject  to  at 
times.   It  was  strange  that  he  could  see  only  the  windows 
of  the  second  story,  too.      He  remembered  that  they 
were  just  on  a  level  with  those  of  the  hall.     He  had 
sighted  across  the  sills  one  day  while  they  were  put- 
ting them  in  and  ascertained  that  fact.    So  the  angle 
was  just  right  for  him  to  catch  the  reflection.     Yet  it 
was  strange  the  first  and  third  stories  were  so  dark. 
And  the  second  was  growing  lighter !    It  was — could  it 
be  ?    He  shaded  his  eves  with  his  left  hand  to  look  the 
closer.     The  right,  which  grasped  his  cane,  grew  rigid 
as  he  gazed.     His  face  could  not  be  more  colorless  or 
inscrutable,  but  the  light  went  out  of  his  eyes — the  lines 
about  his  mouth  grew  deeper. 
There  was  a  cry  without. 
The  orator  paused. 
Harrison  Kortrisfht  w^as  at  hi.?  side  in  a  moment  and 


whispering  in  his  ear,  ''  There  must  be  no  alarm.     If 
there  is  a  rush  a  hundred  will  be  trampled  to  death." 

The  speaker  understood,  and  pressed  his  hand  in 
silence. 
•Fire!" 

One  shrill,  wild  cry,  that  the  winds  took  up  and 
whirled  away  into  the  night.  The  audience  looked 
from  one  to  another  in  questioning  surprise.  Thank 
God,  the  windows  were  too  high  for  them  to  see  what 
was  visible  from  the  the  platform.  The  door  was  upon 
the  opposite  side  of  the  buUding,  too. 
"  Fire  I  Fire  I" 

There  were  two  voices  now,  but  the  wind  whistled 
and  mocked  at  them.  Some  of  the  audience  started  from 
their  seats.  The  speaker  held  up  his  right  hand,  the 
palm  toward  them.  The  buzz  of  alarm  subsided  instantly. 
*'  This,"  said  the  orator,  "  is  no  doubt  a  trick  of  the 
enemy." 

''Fire  I  Fire  I  Fire  I" 

There  were  three  voices  now,  and  the  wind  could  not 
drown  them.  Kortright  whispered  in  the  speaker's  ear. 
Shields  looked  from  the  speaker  to  the  audience  in  sur- 
prise. 

"  It  is  not,"  said  the  speaker,  *'  the  first  time  that  an 
alarm  of  fire  has  been  raised  to  break  up  an  Abolition 
meeting !" 

The  windows  of  the  mill  were  hght  enough  now. 
The  wheels  were  turning,  the  belts  flying,  the  empty 
arms  of  the  machines  clashing  and   flashing  against 
the  red  flames  that  lighted  up  the  panes. 
*'  Fire  I  Clang  !  Boom  I  Ffre  I" 

The  alarm-bell  joined'  its  terrors  to  the  voices  of 
shouting  men  without. 

"  Keep  quiet  I"  said  Kortright  sternly.  "  They  've 
probably  made  a  bonfire  on  the  public  square." 

''  It  is  just  time  to  close  our  meeting,  anyhow,"  said 
the  orator,  consulting  his  watch. 
A  few  started  toward  the  door. 
*'  Don't  be  in  a  hurry,"  said  the  speaker  pleasantly. 
The  band  will  now  play  '  The  Star-spangled  Banner. ' " 
The  band  played.  The  audience  was  uneasy.  Very 
many  started  to  go  out. 

''  We  will  meet  here  to-morrow  at  twelve  to  see  our 
boys  off*  for  Kansas  I"  shouted  Kortright  in  a  pause  of 
the  music.     "  Don't  forget  it." 

The  blare  of  the  trumpets  filled  the  hall.  The  people, 
reassured  by  his  words  and  manner,  moved  quietly  to- 
ward the  stairs ;  Harrison  Kortright  watched  anx- 
iously, clasping  his  friend  ^s  hand  as  if  in  cynjenratula- 
tion  and  speaking  to  him  with  careless  animation. 
They  stepped  toward  Shields  and  turned  his  attention 
another  way.  The  hall  was  half  emptied  of  the  unsus- 
pecting hearers,  when  up  the  stairway  came  the  roar  of 
many  voices : 

"  Fire  I  Fire  !  Kortright's  mill  is  on  fire  1" 
Outside  the  rush  of  many  feet,  the  clamor  of  unnum- 
bered voices  and  the  clang  of  the  alarm-bell  mingled  on 
the  breeze.  The  three  men  on  the  plattbrm  turned  to- 
ward the  window  and  .**aw  the  red  flame  and  dense  clouds 
of  prisoned  smoke  burst  through  the  flashing,  crashing 
panes  and  roll  upward  around  the  doomed  buiidmg. 

"Thank  God,"  said  Kortright,  "no  life  has  been 
lost." 

Then  he  rushed  off*  the  platform,  spoke  a  word  of 
cheer  to  his  white-faced  wife,  who,  standing  upon  a 
chair,  was  gazing  at  the  scene  of  de'solation,  and  in  a 
moment  more  was  out  of  doors  directing  and  stimulating 
the  efforts  of  the  people  to  control  the  fire. 

From  end  to  end  the  great  factory  was  now  wrapped 
in  a  sheet  of  red,  leaping,  smoke-tipped  flame.     The 
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whole  second  story  was  ablaze.  The  fire  leaped  out  of 
the  windows  on  either  side  ;  ran  up  the  wooden  walls  ; 
climbed  upon  the  roof ;  burst  through  the  floor  into  the 
tliird  story  and  ate  its  way  downward  into  the  first. 
The  wind  tossed  the  flames  about  in  wild  mockery.  It 
caught  up  burning  fragments  and  bore  them  here  and 
there.  It  swept  the  flames  down  upon  the  pallid  multi- 
tude, who  gazed  helplessly  on  the  havoc;  that  was  being 
wrought,  and  scattered  them  with  its  fierce  breath.  The 
fight  flaished  up  against  the  clouds  and  painted  their 
darkness  with  lurid  colors.  A  hungry  roar  went  up  from 
the  devouring  flames  as  if  an  insensate  demon  asked  for 
more. 

The  firemen  tried  in  vain  to  save  the  nearest  building. 
The  factories  stood  thick  along  the  banks  of  the  narrow 
rivulet.  The  hill  rose  sharply  just  behind  them  and 
across  the  narrow  street  stood  thick  and  close  the  houses 
of  the  workingmen.  The  wind  blew  from  the  south- 
westward.  In  front  of  this  factory  was  the  pubfic  square 
and  the  hall  beyond.  Mrs.  Kortright,  with  her  face 
pressed  against  the  window,  saw  her  husband,  his  gray 
hair  and  white  upturned  face  lighted  by  the  flames,  stop 
the  firemen  who  were  trying  to  save  the  mill  above,  which 
was  his  own,  and  lead  them  down  to  that  which  stood 
below,  in  which  he  had  no  interest.  But  this  lay  in  the 
path  of  the  flames,  between  the  blazing  factory  and  the 
people's  houses — between  it  and  a  score  of  other  mills 
and  factories  below.  Side  by  side  with  him  was  Daw- 
son Fox — the  self-constituted  leader  of  the  men  he  was 
addi*essing  but  a  moment  before.  She  saw  the  fire-light 
shine  on  his  flushed  face.  His  long,  light  beard  floated 
on  the  wind  that  was  now  a  gale.  His  eye  flashed  as  he 
half  turned  his  face  toward  her  and  waved  his  hand  in 
the  direction  of  the  houses  on  the  exposed  hillside  below. 
She  knew  all  in  a  moment.  They  were  going  to  aban- 
don the  factory  in  the  attempt  to  save  the  dwellings. 

Already  the  people  had  divined  their  danger,  and  the 
panic-stricken  crowd  rushed  each  to  his  own  threshold. 
Men,  women  and  children  were  stripping  the  houses  in 
hot  haste.  Whatever  was  deemed  most  precious  was 
seized  first  and  carried  to  a  place  of  safety  or  aban- 
doned for  something  more  valuable.  It  was  a  mad, 
raging  crowd,  that  in  its  terror  despoiled  themselves 
almost  as  much  as  the  fiend  that  followed  hard  upon 
their  foots tejis  would  have  done. 

She  started  to  go.  Her  husband  had  bidden  her  to 
wait  there  in  safety.  She  paused ;  then  laid  aside  her 
wrappings ;  tied  a  red  scarf  about  her  head ;  flung  her 
India  shawl  about  her  chest  scarf-wise,  and  went  out  to 
aid  in  bringing  order  out  of  confusion — to  cheer  the 
men  who  stood  in  the  pathway  of  the  flame  and  bade 
defiance  to  its  lurid  wrath. 

Dawson  Fox,  with  a  gallant  band  who  followed  his 
lead  without  question,  was  at  the  apex  of  the  flame  that 
crept  swiftly  and  fiercely  toward  the  factory  below  and 
was  already  scorching  with  its  hot  breath  the  first  of  the 
tenement-houses  across  the  street. 

''Only  hold  it  back  a  little,"  Kortright  had  said  to 
him  hoarsely,  "  until  I  can  get  this  wild  mob  organized 
BO  that  we  can  fight  it  inch  by  inch.  Of  course,  Smith's 
factory  must  go ;  but  we  may  be  able  to  save  the  houses — 
some  of  them  at  least.  Those  who  own  them  cannot 
afford  to  lose  them." 

Fortunately  the  flumes  were  full.  The  little  hand- 
engine — the  pride  of  the  village  on  its  holiday  parades — 
sucked  the  water  from  the  race  that  ran  in  front  of  the 
mill  and  threw  it  on  the  flame  througli  only  a  single 
length  of  hose.  Strong  arms  manned  the  brakes,  and 
as  one  dropped  off  wearied  with  the  terrific  exertion, 
another  to^  his  place.     The  men's  faces  glowed  with 


excitement  and  perspiration.  They  dipped  water  from 
the  race  to  slake  their  thirst.  The  water  cracked  and 
spluttered  as  it  left  the  nozzle ;  hissed  weakly  as  it 
struck  the  flame- wrapped  building,  or  was  transformed 
into  clouds  of  vapor  that  showed  soft  and  fleecy  against 
the  red  light  and  dense  up-rolling  billows  of  smoke. 
Then  the  wind  swept  the  flame  down  into  their  faces. 
The  smoke  and  soot  choked  them.  The  heat  singed 
their  eyebrows  and  blistered  their  arms  and  faces.  They 
fell  back  along  the  canal  a  few  steps,  and  renewed  the 
conflict.  Nearer  and  nearer  crept  the  flame  to  the 
doomed  factory  below — nearer  and  nearer  to  the  doomed 
dwellings  across  the  narrow  street.  Fainter  and  more 
hopeless  grew  the  struggle  of  the  puny  engine  with  the 
mighty  conflagration. 

But  every  moment  Kortright  was  educing  order  out 
of  confusion.  Already  the  corner  house,  which  was 
most  threatened,  was  swathed  in  dripping  blankets  from 
sill  to  ridge-pole.  Ladders  were  placed  at  the  farther 
side,  up  which  buckets  were  passed  to  men  upon  the 
roof.  They  knew  that  ittnust  go  eventually,  but  while 
they  held  it  the  movable  belongings  of  other  homes 
were  being  rapidly  and  systematically  removed  to  a 
place  of  safety. 

All  at  once  the  race  began  to  overflow.  The  engine 
was  with  difficult}'  dragged  across  a  narrow  bridge, 
whose  planks  were  already  floating  awfty.  The  mill  be- 
low was  abandoned  to  its  fate.  Its  upper  gable  was 
hardly  ten  yards  away  from  the  blazing  pile.  Already 
the  flames  seemed  about  to  leap  across  the  intervening 
space. 

The  owner  of  the  Imperiled  mill  had  wrought  like  a 
Hercules  for  its  preservation. 

"  It 's  no  use !"  he  said,  when  it  was  proposed  to  carry 
the  hose  across  the  race  and  keep  up  the  struggle.  "  It 's 
no  use.     Forty  such  engines  couldn't  save  it." 

'*  I  'm  afraid  that 's  so,"  said  Kortright.  "  If  there 
was  a  chance  we  'd  take  it.  The  only  thing  now  is  to 
save  the  houses  if  we  can." 

'*  Yes."  said  the  owner  dejectedly.  Then  suddenly, 
as  if  a  new  thought  had  occurred  to  him,  "  How  came 
the  water  to  be  turned  on  to-night,  'Squire  ?" 

*'  How  came  the  water  to  be  turned  on  ?"  echoed 
Kortright  angrily.  '*  How  came  that  mill  on  fire  ?"  he 
asked,  pointing  to  the  flaming  pile. 

"  Really,  I  don't  know.  Some  accident,  I  suppose," 
said  the  other,  somewhat  abashed  by  his  impetuosity. 

''Accident?"  said  Kortright  scornfully;  "the  gate 
was  raised  and  the  machinery  was  running  when  the 
fire  broke  out  V" 

''  So  ?  f  remember  now,"  said  the  other ;  *'  though  I 
had  not  thought  of  it  before." 

'*  You  can  hear  the  wheel  now  ?" 

The  other  listened. 

*'That  's  a  fact,"  with  a  look  of  horror.  ''It  must 
have  been  set  on  fire." 

"  Unquestionably." 

"  By  whom  V" 

*'  God  only  knows  !" 

*'  You  have  not  an  enemy  in  Skendoah." 

"Not  that  I  know  of." 

"  Then  why— ?" 

"See  here.  Smith,"  said  Kortright,  turning  on  him 
fiercely,  "  if  I  have  not  an  enemy  in  Skendoah.  liberty 
has !" 

"  You  don'fmean—  ?" 

"  Aren't  you  hurt  as  well  as  I  ?"  pointing  to  the  ex- 
posed gable  that  was  already  beginning  to  smoke. 

"Ruined,  ruined,  sir,"  shaking  his  head  hopelessly. 
"  Every  cent  lost,  and  a  load  of  debt  beside." 
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*'  Where  were  you  an  hour  ago  ?" 

"In  the  hall." 

"And  those  people?"  jerking  his  thumb  over  his 
shoulder  toward  the  dwellings  in  the  rear, 

"At  the  hall,  too." 

"Don't  you  see  who  the  man  meant  to  strike  at  that 
lighted  that  fire,  started  my  machinery  and  lifted  tliat 
gate  ?" 

"  My  God  I  you  don't  mean —  ?" 

"Of  course  I  do  I*'  lassed  Kortright  through  his  set 
teeth,  "but,  God  helping  me,  he  shall  fail." 

"You  don't  expect  to  save  anything  below  here," 
with  a  wave  of  the  hand  taking  in  half  the  town. 

"I  will,"  fiercely. 

"How?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"  I  guess  not.    It  can't  be  done. " 

"Harkl  What  is  that?" 

A  dull,  heavy  sound  was  heard  as  he  spoke.  It  was 
not  the  rumble  of  the  wheel  beneath  .the  fated  mill 
nor  the  rush  of  tlfe  devouring  flames,  but  a  muffled  roar 
that  shook  the  earth  beneath  them.  Every  one  stopped 
and  listened  in  amazement.  Then  a  man  who  stood 
upon  the  bridge  that  spanned  the  stream  a  hundred 
yards  below,  looked  up  toward  the  great  dam,  and  saw 
a  strange  white  Something  leap  out  of  the  darkness,  out 
of  the  very  base  of  the  great  wall  which  had  so  long 
imprisoned  the  waters  of  Memnona,  and  rush  down  the 
old  bed  of  the  torrent.  He  saw  it  swell  and  rise  until 
it  filled  aijd  overflowed  the  narrow  channel  which  had 
been  almost  closed  up  and  built  over  since  the  wat^fs 
had  been  shut  up  behind  the  great  wall  of  earth  and 
stone.  He  beheld  its  white  crest  flash  beneath  the  red 
rays  of  the  burning  mill  before  he  half  comprehended 
what  it  meant.  Then  he  rushed  across  the  bridge 
toward  the  breathless,  waiting  crowd  and  cried  : 

"  The  dam 's  broke  I  The  lake  's  coming !" 

"  Impossible  I"  said  Smith,  incredulously. 

"Impossible  I"  said  Kortright,  decidedly,  remember- 
|ihg  the  foundations  on  which  it  rested. 


"  Impossible  1"  echoed  every  one  who  heard. 

All  waited  breathlessly. 

The  roar  grew  louder.  The  earth  trembled  beneath 
their  feet.  The  flames  biumed  unheeded.  Dawson  Fox 
stepped  to  the  side  of  Mrs.  Kortright,  as  if  apprehen- 
sive for  her  safety.  She  had  been  one  of  the  most  ac-r 
tive.  Her  example  had  done  much  to  quiet  the  panic 
which  had  at  first  seized  men  as  well  as  women.  Her 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  white-haired  man  in  the  middle 
of  the  street.  He  stood  listening,  wondering.  All 
at  once  he  raised  his  head,  and,  with  uplifted  hands, 
shouted : 

"Thank  God  1  Thank  God  I" 

Those  who  heard  him  thought  Harrison  Kortright 
had  suddenly  become  crazed. 

"  Mr.  Smith  !"  he  cried.     "  Sejanus  Smith  I" 

"  Here  I"  answered  the  proprietor,  who  had  stepped 
back  a  few  paces  in  apprehension. 

"  What  will  you  take  for  that  mill  ?" 

The  fire  was  already  curling  up  the  smoking  clap- 
boards. 

"  In  addition  to  the  insurance  ?"  cautiously. 

"  Yes,  in  addition  to  that," 

"  Ten  cents,"  contemptuously. 

"  I  will  give  you  ten  thousand  dollars  !" 

"What?" 

"  I  will  give^ou  ten  thousand  dollars." 

"  It  is  sure  to  burn." 

"  Of  course.     Will  you  take  it  ?" 

"Certainly,  if  you  mean  it." 

"  All  right !    Shake  hands !" 

The  two  men  clasped  each  other's  hands  in  the  street. 
The  bargain  was  confirmed.  The  hot  breath  of  the 
flame  swept  over  them.  They  were  almost  alone  on 
the  bank  of  the  race.  The  crowd  wondered  what  it 
meant. 

The  flame  leaped  across  the  narrow  space,  and,  with 
a  roar  like  that  of  artillery,  the  gable  of  the  mill  Kort- 
right had  just  purchased  burst  into  a  blaze  from  sill 
to  cornice. 

[to  bb  continuhd.] 
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Cut  off  that  dead  limb  ! 

Is  that  what  you  said  ? 
O  woodman  !  I  *d  rather 

You  'd  cut  ofl"  my  head. 

My  little  brown  bird — 
It  was  made  just  for  him — 

He  comes  every  day 

And  swings  on  that  limb. 

There  are  green  boughs  above 
And  green  boughs  below  ; 

Why  he  takes  the  bare  branch 
For  his  seat,  I  don't  know. 

What  his  reason  may  be 

I  really  don't  care, 
If,  when  I  look  out, 

I  see  that  he  's  there. 

He  loves  me  I  know, 
For  his  song  he  begins  ; 

And  I  ^ow  him  by  signs 
That  my  favor  he  wins. 


He  has  many  homes    - 

Far  up  in  the  air  ; 
But  my  lonely  lot 

It  has  pleased  him  to  share. 

He  swings  and  he  sings 

On  the  branch  all  the  day  ; 
Woe  be  to  the  man 

Who  drives  him  away  ! 

Woe  be  to  the  man 

Who  cuts  off  the  limb ; 
If  he  'd  never  been  born, 

'Twould  be  better  for  him  ! 

My  bonnie  brown  bird, 
Swing  and  sing  at  your  ease  ; 

No  one  shall  disturb 
Your  home  in  the  trees. 

Through  all  the  Sprinsj  and  Summer  weather, 
Your  heait  and  mine  have  grown  together. 

ROSALIB  VaNDER WATER. 


Mtaa  Rhoda  Brouohtoh  has  won  for  herself  a  peculiftr 
place  among  modem  noveiiats.  Bho  has  her  admirei's  by 
the  hundred  thousand,  and  her  critics  In  equal  numbers, 
bat  of  imitators  she  thus  far  has  none  that  are  worth  con- 
sidering. Her  originality  of  style,  indeed,  renders  imita- 
tion well  nigh  impossible;  and  her  daring  portrayal  of 
■ocial  and  family  scenes  is  ho  contrai'y  to  the  treatment 
which  BDch  scenes  ordinarily  receive  that  cynics  i-ead  with 
wicked  delight,  and  other  people  wonder  if  this  is  the 
way  English  people  treat  one  another  in  their  own  homes. 
What  should  we  say  if  Mr.  James  were  to  represent  two 
American  sisters  in  the  light  wherein  Belinda  and  Barah 
appear  in  the  first  installment  of  Hiss  Broughton's  new 
story  begun  in  this  number  of  The  Coktihent? 


These  is  some  danger  lest  in  the  perfectly  justifiable 
indignation  concerning  recent  sacrilegious  violations  of 
barial  grounds,  the  public  may  forget  what  it  owes  to 
the  great  medical  schools  of  Philadelphia.  What  tJiese 
schools  have  been  in  the  past,  and  what  they  now  are,  is 
forcibly  shown  in  the  article  on  "  Medical  Education  "  in 
the  present  nnmber  of  The  Continent,  The  fine  engrav- 
ing on  page  73  is  the  fimt  tlmt  has  been  made  from  Mr. 
Eakin's  great  painting,  which  attracted  so  much  attention 
when  exhibited  in  New  York  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  which 
is  now  one  of  the  notable  treasures  of  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  This  engraving  was  specially 
executed  for  the  place  which  it  occupies  in  our  pages,  and 
is  probably  the  best  attainable  reproduction  of  the  painting. 


The  President's  recommendations  in  regard  to  Civil 
Service  Refoi-m  have  been  received  by  the  advocates  of 
the  life- tenure  and  written -examination  tlieoi7  with  raost 
ODbecoming  levity.  Tlie  President  is  known  to  be  in 
bvor  of  a  definite  limited  term  for  all  placemen  under 
government.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  any 
less  sincere  in  this  belief  than  they  in  their  devotion  to 
Ufe-tenure.  There  are  not  a  few  who  have  the  right  to 
claim  sincerity  and  have  their  claim  admitted,  who  be- 
lieve that  a  system  of  life-tenure  of  office  in  the  Republic 
would  be  a  most  dangerous  backward  step.  But  which- 
ever of  these  is  believed  by  them,  let  tiie  Republicans  in 
CongreM  take  the  matter  up  and  put  it  in  train  for  solu- 
tion. Let  them  begin  at  the  root  and  bring  forward  a 
proposition  to  amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to  make  this 
method  of  regulating  the  civil  service  compulsory,  and 
not  resting  un  the  will  of  each  successive  adniinistnition. 
That  will  make  a  sliarp  issue.  The  Democratic  party 
would  be  compelled  to  stop  coquetting  with  the  Reform- 
era,  or  stand  squarely  with  them — neither  of  which  it  de- 
iires  to  do.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  question, 
there  is  not  a  particle  of  doubt  that  the  President'H  plan 
of  Civil  Service  Reform  would  be  approved  by  tlie  people 
in  any  conflict  between  it  and  the  life-t«nure  idea. 


Hot  long  ago  a  life-long  invalid,  whose  chief  solAie  is 
books,  was  discovered  beginning  "Mi)nte  Cristo"  for  the 
third  time.  "  What  do  you  see  in  the  book  ?"  said  a  sui- 
prised  and  critical  iHend  ;  and,  after  a  half-depreeating 


pause  for  reflection,  the  answer  ctune :  "Itissodeliclously 
and  consistently  impossible." 

Buch  is  the  verdict  to  be  pronounced  on  a  oollection  of 
short  stories '  now  before  the  public,  but  meeting  far  less 
recognition  than  their  merit  deserves ;  for  the  art  of  really 
telling  a  stoi?  is  almost  a  lost  one,  analysis  having  taken 
its  place.  The  present  form  of  novel  is  a  problem  to  be 
studied,  and  rest  and  recuperation  for  the  reader  no  part  of 
its  intention.  It  is  thus  doubly  refreshing  to  take  up  a 
book  which  immediately  absorbs  and  holds  one  to  the  very 
end.  The  premises  are  all  absurd ;  but  admitting  such 
premises,  the  whole  preposterous  course  of  events  is  con- 
sistent and  to  be  expected.  The  Caliph  naturally  in  this 
nineteenth  century  is  succeeded  by  Prince  Florizel  of  Bo- 
hemia, and  the  famous  cream-tarts  appear  in  the  opening 
story.  There  is  no  other  resemblance,  though  the  incidents 
supposed  to  take  place  in  London  and  Paris  are  as  wild  as 
anything  in  the  remotest  East.  Mr.  Stevenson';  ~'yle  is 
admirable.  It  is  finished,  tbougli  nevei'  in  the  Heniy 
James  sense,  having  a  very  distinct  aud  strong  individual- 
ity, witJ»  yet  no  t«uoh  of  mannei-ism.  It  is  merely  delight- 
ful English,  every  word  in  the  right  place,  and  the  whole 
effect  simple  yet  powerful.  Properly  speaking,  the  book 
constitutes  two  volumes,  the  ''Nights"  ending  with  the 
first  one,  the  second  being  made  up  of  less  distinctive  but 
quite  as  bi-illiant  work.  The  "Buicide  Club"  opens  the 
book.  The  Caliph  and  Qrand  Tizicr  are  represented  by 
Prince  Florizel  and  his  attendant,  Colonel  Qeraldiue,  and 
both  are  introduced  by  a  young  man  who  is  selling  cream- 
tai-ts  in  Leicester  Square,  into  the  secrets  of  a  society  or- 
ganized for  bringing  about  suicide  by  mutual  mui-der. 
The  neophyte  must  be  tired  of  life  and  willing  to  pay 
forty  pounds  in  money;  and  the  Prince  and  the  Colonel, 
professing  the  first  and  producing  the  second,  are  led'  Into 
a  room  with  one  high  window,  where  is  assembled  a 
"little  band  of  members  pledged  to  decide  by  the  bll  of 
the  cards  which  shall  kill  and  be  killed." 

The  club  and  its  members  ai-e  gi-aphicalty  drawn,  and 
the  intense  excitement  of  the  final  scene  is  shared  by  the 
reader.  Each  chapter  is  complete,  yet  linked  to  the  pre- 
ceding one,  and  the  double  series  of  adventures  sustain 
their  interest  to  the  last. 

In  the  second  part,  "Tlie  Pavilion  on  the  Links,"  is  a 
story  of  exti'aoi'dinary  intensity,  here  and  tjiere  suggesting 
Blackmorein  "LomaDoone,"or  somei>agesof  "  Wutlier- 
ing  Heights,"  but  with  a  power  quite  itsowu.  "A  Lodg- 
ing for  the  Night ;  a  Story  of  Francis  Villon,"  is  a  drama 
in  itself.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  evil  time  is  there,  each 
player  "  absorbed  by  his  own  mean  interest,  but  alt  united 
in  a  confraternity  of  evil."  Tlie  gambling  quarrel,  the 
murder  ;  Tillon's  teiTified  escape  and  search  for  slielter ; 
the  stoi'my  night ;  the  wretched  woman  frozen  to  death  in 
the  pitiless  sleet  and  snow  ;  the  o1<l  French  kni;,'lit  of  the 
Fifteenth  century,  who  at  laHt  gives  him  shelter  and  ex- 
horts him  to  I'epentance.  ai'e  so  real  that  the  ending  is  a 
personal  pain.  Through  the  whole  is  a  subtle  and  perva- 
ding humor,  which  one  is  Kure  must  have  been  enjoyed  as 
much  byanthoras  it  is  by  the  reader.  Itis  a  new  departure 
writing,  and  perhaps  the  keynote  of  a  new  era. 


-THE    BOOKSHELF. 


Mr.  Waltbk  Bii8ANT  is  a  busy  man,  anil  has  adiied  to 
his  other  labors  that  of  writiug  a  biogiapUy  of  the  late 
Professor  E.  H.  Palmer. 

Another  collection  of  soniietH,  edited  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Nicotl,  is  to  appear  in  Edinburg,  under  the  eomen'hat 
affected  title  of  "C.  SonnetK,  by  C.  Authors." 

"European  Brbktiks,"  Margeiy  Dean's  (Mrs.  Pit- 
man's) gossipy  little  book  of  travels  has  proved  bo  popu- 
lar that  hee  &  Shepard,  her  publishers,  have  issued  » 
special  holiday  edition,  for  which  tbere  is  said  to  be  a 
large  demand. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  "The  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  the 
most  dramatic  and  artistic  of  all  Dickens'  books,  has  had 
less  sale  than  any  other.  "Pickwick"  leads,  ard  during 
the  twelve  years  since  the  novelist's  dcatli,  some  4,239,0(30 
of  hia  books  have  been  sold  iuEngland  alone, 

pRABo's  Christmas  Cards  have  already  had  such  full 
description  in  every  quarter  that  it  is  hai'dly  necessary  to 
do  more  than  confiiin  the  popular  verdict.  Their  artistic 
qualities  improve  each  year,  and  whether  plain  or  in  their 
dress  of  fringe  and  cord,  they  are  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive forms  of  holiday  remembrance. 

Mr.  Herbrrt  Spencer's  views  of  American  life,  and 
the  proceedings  at  the  farewell  banquet  given  to  bim 
November  11,  1883,  have  been  published  in  a  neat  pam- 
phlet, by  D,  Appleton  &  Co.,  and  will  interest  all  who 
failed  to  read  the  press  repoi-ts,  or  who  care  to  pi-eserve  a 
record  of  both  interview  aud  comments  upon  it. 

"The  Book  op  Forty  Pudoinos,"  by  Susan  Anna 
Brown^the  puddings  beinj;  forty  cents  and  the  sauces 
ten — is  a,  pretty  ublong  volume,  in  which  all  has  been 
done  that  paper,  print  and  binding  cau  do  toward  making 
ft  topic  attractive.  The  receipts  are  excellent,  and  only  one 
thing  is  wanting — an  index.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York). 

"  The  Tooth's  Companion  "  remains  as  much  a 
favorite  as  fifty  years  ago,  its  illustrations  being  the  most 
objoctionahle  work  about  it.  Its  corps  of  briliiant  con- 
tributors make  up  deltcieiicies  in  this  respect,  and  1888 
promises  even  moi-e  profuse  entertainment  than  previous 
years  have  held.  Mr.  Butterwoith  does  some  of  the  most 
painstaking  and  attractive  work  for  young  people,  and 
the  paper  owes  much  to  his  services. 

Among  the  many  attractive  calendai's  for  1883,  three 
take  the  lead.  Miss  Sanborn's  "  Sunshine  Calendar  " 
issued  by  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  which  is  on  so  liberal  a 
scale  that  each  leaf  holds  two  or  more  selections,  and  the 
Longfellow  and  Emerson  calendars,  from  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  each  made  up  of  carefully  selected  quota- 
tions, and  each  a  stoi'e-house  of  pleasure  for  whoever  be- 
comes tlie  owner.     Each  Sl.OO. 

Mr.  a.  J.  H.  Dcoanne'9  hook,  "Qovei-nments  of  the 
World  :  Their  History  and  Structure,"  is  really  a  diction- 
ary of  governments,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  books 
that  has  appeared  during  the  year.  It  has  involved  an 
enormous  amount  of  labor,  and  really  gives,  in  brief,  the 
political  history  of  mankind.  Questions  have  been  added, 
which  tit  it  for  use  as  a  teit-book,  and  it  may  well  be 
used  as  a  reference  book  by  all  who  want  fuller  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  as  it  certainly  will  be  by  all  who  have  de- 


sired precisely  such  a  condensed  and  accurate  arrangement 
of  facts.  <8vo.,  pp.  381,  92.00;  James  S.Burnton,  New 
York). 

Mhb.  Emua  p.  EwiNo,  whose  "  Cooking  and  Castle- 
Building,"  ia  one  of  the  most  charming  contributions 
to  the  esthetic  side  of  cookei'y,  is  preparing  a  set  of 
little  manuals  for  use  in  cookiug  schools.  The  first 
one  treats  of  "Soup  and  Soup  Making,''  and  ends  with  a 
set  of  questions  on  thu  topics  treated.  The  work  is  very 
simply  and  comprehensively  done,  and  its  low  price, 
twenty-dve  cents,  makes  it  accessible  to  all.  Fairbanks, 
Palmer  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

The  title  of  Mrs.  Jane  G.  Austin's  pleasant  little  vol- 
ume disai'ras  criticism  at  once,  for  who  could  look  coldly 
upon  anything  so  eminently  unpretiuding  as  "Nantucket 
Scraps.  Being  the  Experience  of  an  Off-Islander,  In  Sea- 
son aud  Out  of  Season,  Among  a  Passing  People."  What 
an  "  Off-Isiaiider "  is,  ia  fully  explained,  together  with 
many  other  scraps  of  information,  and,  though  treading 
ou  dangerous  ground,  there  is  nothing  tiiat  can  wound  the 
feelings  of  the  most  susceptible  Nantucketer.  (pp.  351, 
$1.25 ;  J.  R.  Osgood  &,  Co.,  Boston). 

An  unusually  well-written  though  slightly  improbable 
story  for  children  is  found  in  "  Paul  and  Persis ;  or.  The 
Revolutionary  Struggle  in  tlie  Mohawk  Valley,"  by  Mary 
E.  Brush.  Penns  is  a  waif,  left  at  the  door  of  Paul'R 
grandmother,  and  bmuglit  up  by  her,  her  parentage  being 
finally  discovered  in  very  melodramatic  fashion.  The 
German  element  of  the  valley  and  the  daily  life  of  the 
period  are  well  described,  and  the  whole  will  give  small 
readers  a  vivid  idea  of  the  war  and  its  effects  in  this  then 
remote  ,'tnd  almost  unknown  region,  (pp.  828,  (1.00 ;  Lee 
and  Shepard,  Boston). 

Long  before  "The  Boys  of  '61  "  and  other  equally  fas- 
cinating books  bad  made  Charles  Carletou  Coffiu's  name 
familiar  to  boy  readei's,  "  Oui'  Young  Folks,"  tliat  dearly- 
loved  and  long-mourned  magazine,  contained  in  its  early 
years  a  serial  story,  called  "Winning  His  Way."  No 
story  for  boys  ever  better  desei'vcd  the  place  it  took  and 
has  kept,  and  the  publishei's  do  well  in  giviug  a  new  edi- 
tion, fully  illustrated,  in  whicli  the  boy  of  to-day  may  fol- 
low the  fortunes  of  Paul  Parker,  and  dance  for  Joy,  as  at 
least  one  hoy  was  known  to  do,  when  he  comes  home  from 
the  war  at  last,  weak,  wounded  and  half-dead,  to  the 
faithful  friends  who  believed  in  him  through  evil  as  well  aa 
good  report,  and  to  the  girl  who  pi-oved  more  than  friend. 
(Squai-e  13mo,  pp.  208,  tl.26;  Estes  &  Lauriat,  Boston). 

The  literary  life,  arduous  as  it  in  some  ways  is,  has 
preservative  qualities.  Mr.  Alcott  is  recovering  from  his 
paralytic  shock,  and  Dr.  Holmes,  though  long  past 
seventy,  carries  his  years  lightly,  and  speaks  in  tlie  Janu- 
ary Atlantic  with  no  lack  of  bis  old  force,  and  with  a  pro- 
mise of  futui-e  work  deli-htful  to  every  one  of  his  readers. 
"  Having  laid  down  the  burden  whichformorc  than  thiity- 
flve  years  I  have  carried  cheerfully."  he  says,  "I  might 
naturally  seek  the  quiet  of  my  chimney  comer,  and  purr 
away  the  twilight  of  my  life  unheard  beyond  the  circle 
about  my  own  fireplace.  But  when  I  see  what  my  living 
contemporaries  are  doing,  I  am  shamed  out  of  absolute  in- 
ertness and  silence.  The  men  of  my  birth-year  ai-e  so 
painfully  industrious  at  this  very  time  that  one  of  the 
same  date  hardly  dares  to  be  idle." 

In  selecting  Lieutenant  F.  V.  Gi'eene  as  the  chronicler 
of  the  latest  issue  in  the  "  Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War  " 
series,  "The  Mississippi,"  the  publishers  have  deviated 
from  their  usual  custom  of  choosing  a  participant  in  the 
scenes  and  events  described.  Lieutenant  Greene  has  no 
persAial  knowledge  of  this  campaign,  and  may  be,  for 
this  reason,  a  more  disinterested  historian.  There  are 
smalt  traces  of  the  vivacity  which  distinguished  his 
"Army  Life  in  Russia."  The  subject  seems  to  have 
weighed  upon  him,  and  in  his  anxiety  to  be  accui'ate  he 
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becomes  tedious,  his  narrative  being  constantly  interrupted 
by  verifications.  His  estimate  of  many  of  the  chief  officers 
of  this  campaign  is  quite  at  variance  with  popular  opin- 
ions regarding  them.  He  gives  the  fact,  not  before  made 
known,  and  to  be  found  in  unpublished  papers  of  General 
Pemberton's,  that  the  army  in  Vicksburg  **were  mutin- 
ous, and  refused  to  undertiJce  a  march  and  battle  with  the 
design  of  cutting  their  way  through  the  Union  lines  and 
abandoning  the  city, "  and  the  uncertainty  of  temper  of  the 
final  days  is  described  minutely.  As  a  whole,  the  book, 
though  the  least  interesting  of  the  series,  presents  some 
new  points,  and  is  a  good  summary  of  this  special  phase 
of  the  Rebellion.  (12mo,  pp.  276,  $1.26 ;  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York). 

Iiv  the  current  number  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  writes  of  the  *'Gk>Bpel  of  Recrea- 
tion," with  especial  reference  to  his  American  observa- 
tions. "  Everywhere,"  he  says,  "  I  have  been  struck  with 
the  number  of  faces  which  told  in  8ti*ong  lines  of  the  bur- 
dens that  had  to  be  borne.  I  have  been  stinick,  too,  with 
the  large  proportion  of  gray-haired  men ;  and  inquiries 
have  brought  out  the  fact  that  with  you  the  hair  com- 
monly begins  to  turn  some  ten  years  earlier  than  with  us. 
Moreover,  in  every  circle  I  have  met  men  who  had  them- 
selves suffered  from  nervous  collapse  due  to  stress  of 
business,  or  named  friends  who  had  either  killed  them- 
selves by  overwork,  or  had  been  permanently  incapacitated, 
or  had  wasted  long  periods  in  endeavors  to  recover  health. 
I  do  but  echo  the  opinion  of  all  the  observant  persons  I 
have  spoken  to,  that  immense  injury  is  being  done  by  this 
high-pressure  life — ^the  physique  is  being  undermined.  We 
hear  a  great  deal  about  *the  vile  body,'  and  many  are  en- 
couraged by  the  phrase  to  traiisgress  the  laws  of  health ; 
but  Nature  quietly  suppresses  those  who  treat  thus  disre- 
spectfully one  of  her  highest  products,  and  leaves  the 
world  to  be  peopled  by  the  descendants  of  those  who  are 
not  so  foolish." 

€k>88ip  about  art  and  ai-tists  h&s  an  unfailing  charm, 
and  thus  *' Parisian  Art  and  Artists,"  by  Henry  Bacon, 
will  find  an  audience  through  curiosity  alone.  The  title, 
"Parisian  Art,"  the  author  hastens  to  say,  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  French  art.  **  Sweden,  Russia,  Hungary,  Spain, 
Italy,  England  and  America  contribute  to  this  common 
fund  of  esthetic  talent,  aspiration  and  endeavor."  Mr. 
Bacon  is  a  careful  and  discriminating  critic,  and  has 
caught  the  spirit  of  this  curious  mixture,  with  its  tenden- 
cies and  effects,  wonderfully  well.  Each  artist  is  repre- 
sented by  one  or  more  sketches,  often  of  extreme  interest, 
as  showing  then*  methods  of  work,  though  there  are  cases 
where  such  selection  by  no  means  does  them  justice,  as  on 
page  18,  where  Alfred  Stevens'  "Autumn  "  shows  a  right 
arm  and  hand  that  are  of  inconceivable  sti£fhess  and  dis- 
proportion. As  a  whole,  however,  the  illustrations  are  of 
great  value,  the  book  affording  many  details  inaccessible 
elsewhere,  and  being  of  permanent  and  solid  value,  though 
of  most  interest  to  those  who  already  have  some  know- 
ledge of  the  subjects  treated,  the  want  of  fullness  being  at 
times  exceedingly  provoking.  (Illustrated,  square  12mo, 
pp.  289,  $8.00;  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston). 

For  those  who  are  not  content  till  a  knowledge  of  per- 
sonal details  concerning  an  author  has  been  reached,  there 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  certain  interest  in  Mr.  W.  Sloane 
Kennedy's  volume  entitled  "John  Greenleaf  Whittier: 
His  Life,  Genius  and  Writings."  The  book  is  written  in  a 
chatty,  familiar  style ;  Mr.  Kennedy  is  a  fair  and  reason- 
able critic,  and  many  glimpses  of  the  poet  are  not  only 
new  but  interesting,  as  when  he  writes  :  "  Whittier  is  now 
an  old  man,  somewhat  hard  of  hearing,  and  with  the  fixed 
ndness  of  time  upon  his  pleasant  face.  But  ever  and 
anon,  as  you  converse  with  him,  his  countenance  is  irra- 
diated by  a  sudden  smile,  sweet  and  strange  and  full  of 
benignity — ^like  a  perfume  from  a  bed  of  white  violets,  or 
a  glint  of  rich  sunlight  on  an  April  day.     His  is  one  of 


those  Emersonian  natures  that  everybody  loves  at  first 
sight.  The  very  mole  under  the  right  eye  seems  somehow 
the  birthmark  or  sign-manual  of  kindliness.  The  quaint 
grammatical  solecisms  of  the  Quaker  and  the  New  Eng- 
land farmer — vhe  *  thee's  '  and  the  omission  of  the  g^s  from 
present  participles  and  other  words  ending  *  ing  ' — give  to 
the  poet's  convei*sation  a  cei*tain  slight  piquancy  and  pictur- 
esqueness."  In  spite  of  as  much  inoffensiveness  as  such 
writing  can  hold,  it  must  be  said  that  the  book  is  an  of- 
fense to  good  taste,  the  very  fact  of  undertaking  a  memoir 
while  its  subject  still  lives  giving  the  feeling  that  speedy 
death  is  anticipated,  and  the  biographer  wants  to  be  first 
in  the  market.  (16mo,  pp.  811,  $1.50 ;  S.  E.  Cassino  & 
Co.,  Boston). 
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SCIENTIFIC. 


Bradford,  in  England,  represents  the  seat  of  English 
woollen  manufacture  from  time  immemorial.  There  is 
manufactured  here,  perhaps,  every  variety  of  wool  grown 
in  the  world ;  hence  an  account  of  the  wools  used  at  Brad- 
ford is  tantamount  to  a  description  of  the  principal  vaiie- 
ties  of  the  ai*ticle  from  all  countries.  Of  countries 
abroad,  the  largest  supply  is  derived  from  the  Australian 
colonies,  and  there  the  assortment  of  qualities  and 
lengths  is  even  greater  than  in  England.  They  vary 
from  the  long,  bright  New  Zealand  cross-bred  wools,  re- 
sembling in  character  the  finest  Port  Philip  merinos. 
These  wools  arrive,  some  *4n  the  grease,''  without  wash- 
ing either  on  the  sheeps'  backs  or  after  having  been 
clipped ;  some  washed  on  the  sheeps'  backs,  and  some 
scoured  by  machinery  after  clipping.  The  tendency  is  to 
«ncoui'age  importation  **in  the  gi'ease/'  as  in  that  condi- 
tion the  wool  best  retains  its  desirable  propeities,  and,  be- 
sides, no  danger  exists  of  its  being  damaged  by  any  bad 
process  of  scouring  or  washing.  Wools  from  the  Cape  of 
Oood  Hope  are  not  largely  used  in  Bradford,  but  are  better 
adapted  for  the  Scotch  and  West  of  England  manufactu- 
rers of  men's  cloth.  French,  Spanish  and  Italian  wools 
are  mostly  used  in  the  countries  producing  them,  but 
fitill  find  their  way  thither  in  small  quantities.  Dutch 
wool,  which  is  long,  coarse  and  of  a  certain  brightness,  is 
also  used.  It  is  received  generally  unwashed,  and  is  of  a 
lower  character  than  the  English  production  of  a  similar 
general  quality.  Russian  wool  is  largely  imported,  and 
varies,  as  may  be  expected  in  so  vast  a  country,  from  fine 
merino  to  the  lowest  classes.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  mo- 
reens. Camel's  hair  is  also  imported,  both  f^om  Russia 
and  China.  Besides  all  these,  mohair  from  Turkey  and 
the  Cape  and  alpaca  from  Chili  and  Peru  are  largely  used. 
The  descriptions  of  goods  into  which  the  wools  of  each 
■country  are  worked  can  only  be  described  approximately. 
They  are  mixed  with  each  other  in  infinite  variety,  and 
the  lower  qualities  of  many  ranges  of  goods  are  made 
from  different  kinds  of  wools  to  those  used  in  the  better 
qualities  of  the  same  range  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  low  Coburg 
is  frequently  made  from  non-lustre  English  or  Irish  wool, 
while  the  better  Coburgs  are  made  from  English  down 
wools  or  from  Australia.  The  warp  for  all  wool  fabrics 
requiring  length  and  strength  is  generally  made  from 
longer  and  stronger  wool  than  the  weft,  which  is  most 
frequently  spun  from  linen  and  softer  wool.  As  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  the  warp  of  all  wool  goods  is  often  made  of 
quite  different  wool  from  the  weft.  Speaking  generally,  it 
may  be  said  that  from  the  strongest  sorts  of  English  wools, 
such  as  those  grown  in  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire,  there 
are  made  Orleans  mixed  dress  goods  of  lustrous  character, 
such  as  low  princettas,  dress  cords,  Russell  cords,  used  for 
both  women's  and  men's  wear ;  Sicilians  and  glacis,  which 
latter  are  very  light  dress-goods,  and,  like  all  the  descrip- 
tions now  named,  are  made  with  cotton  warp.  The  next 
grade  in  wools,  such  as  those  from  Northumberland,  the 
south  of  Scotland  and  Kent,  are  made  into  lastings  for 
linings  and  for  the  tops  of  women's  boots,  damask  and 
reps  for  furniture,  yarns  used  in  the  making  of  braids  and 
stockings,  Coburgs,  and  all  medium,  non-lustrous  dress 
goods.  The  finer  kinds  of  goods,  such  as  the  downs  from 
Sussex  and  Hampshire  and  the  finest  from  other  countries, 


are  made  into  "finger-yams,"  for  knitting,  and  the  better 
stocking-yai-ns,  non-lustrous  dress  goods  (of  a  better 
quality  than  the  last  named),  common  serges  and  para- 
mattas. The  stronger  kinds  of  Australian  wools,  called 
cross-breds,  are  often  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  simi- 
lar qualities  in  English  wools,  such  as  the  weft  for  the 
lower  and  middle  qualities  of  Coburgs,  Thibets,  Siciliaus 
and  Italians.  All  these,  especially  the  last,  are  largely 
used  for  linings.  All-wool  and  mixed  serges  are  also 
made  from  these  wools.  The  finer  sorts  of  colonial  wools 
are  woven  into  the  best  Thibets,  Persians,  cords,  Italians 
and  all-wool  cashmeres ;  also  into  any  other  goods  where 
fineness  and  softness  are  desired.  Common  Mediterianean 
wools  aie  largely  used  for  carpets,  moreens  and  strong, 
heavy  goods.  Mohair,  the  fieece  of  the  goat,  is  the  brightest 
fibre  used.  It  is  made  into  excellent  dress  goods,  mixed 
with  cotton,  wool  or  silk,  and  tlie  yam  from  it  is  used  in 
heavy  quantities  for  making  braids,  and  also  in  manu- 
factuiing  imitation  sealskins,  mantles  and  rugs.  Alpaca 
is  also  of  a  bright  nature,  and  is  used  almost  entirely 
for  dress  goods ;  but  as  fashion  for  a  long  time  past  has 
been  for  materials  of  a  soft,  dull  finish,  lather  than  those 
having  a  bright  appearance,  mohair  and  alpaca  have  be- 
come much  lower  in  price  as  compared  with  wool  than 
formerly. 


#  * 
♦ 


Chemists  have  found  much  of  interest  in  the  critical 
examination  of  sea-water.  The  facts  discovered  in  the 
progress  of  these  investigations  have  been  fruitful  of  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  geological  history  of  inland  seas.  The 
analysis  of  numerous  specimens  of  waters  from  the  Medi- 
terranean, Red  Sea,  Suez  Canal,  Chinese  Sea  and  the  In- 
dian and  Atlantic  Oceans,  shows  the  wide-spread  existence 
of  lithium  and  boric  acid  in  all  these  seas.  This  fact  leads 
to  the  following  hypothesis  as  to  the  origin  of  saline  de- 
posits in  different  soils  :  If  a  mineral  water  contains  mag- 
nesium chloride  and  at  the  same  time  lithium  and  boric 
acid  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  readily  detected  in  a  few 
drops  of  the  water,  the  water  in  all  probability  consists  of 
a  sea-water  concentrated  by  evaporation  ;  and,  in  like  man- 
ner, when  lithium  and  boric  acid  do  not  exist  simul- 
taneously in  the  water  in  appreciable  quantities,  it  is 
absolutely  certain  that  it  is  not  the  result,  at  least  dii*ectly, 
of  the  evaporation  of  sea-water.  The  water  of  the  Dead 
Sea  contains  lithium  in  such  quantities  that  its  presence 
may  be  detected  by  means  of  the  spectroscope  in  a  minute 
fraction  of  a  drop,  while  a  few  drops  afford  sufficient  boric 
acid  to  show  its  presence  when  examined  spectroscopically. 
According  to  this  hypothesis,  it  would  appear  that  the 
waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  the  residue  of  an  inland  sea, 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  or  more  particularly 
to  that  of  the  Karabagahz,  and  has  been  separated  from  the 

ocean  at  some  former  time. 

#  * 
# 

A  CURIOUS  project  in  the  way  of  recreation,  by  M. 
Joyen,  is  published.  Suppose  a  large  circular  wooden 
chamber,  lit  from  above,  but  giving  no  view  of  outer 
objects  from  within,  and  rotated  smoothly  and  rapidly  on 
a  vertical  axis.  A  person  standing  in  it  would  have  to 
bend  his  body  toward  the  centre,  by  reason  of  centrifugal 
force,  and  the  more  so  the  further  he  might  be  from  the 
centre  and  the  higher  speed.  M.  Joyen  supposes  he  would 
be  subject  to  the  illusion  that  the  floor  was  inclined  up- 
ward from  his  position  to  the  centre ;  if  he  had  to  place 
himself  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degi  ees,  the  floor  would 
seem  inclined  at  this  angle,  and  a  person  standing  in  the 
coiTesponding  place  on  the  opposite  side  would  seem  hori- 
zontal, for  he  too  would  have  to  make  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees.  Only  at  the  centre  would  the  floor  seem 
horizontal,  and  if  a  number  of  persons  were  in  the  cham- 
ber it  is  only  there  one  would  see  them  in  their  real  posi- 
tions. A  person  walking  round  the  circumference  would 
seem  to  be  at  the  outside  of  the  base  of  a  cone,  which 
turned  under  him.     To  facilitate  the  position  of  persons, 
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M.  Joyen  would  make  the  floor  not  horizontal,  but  inclin- 
ing  upwards  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  centre.  M. 
TWandier  does  not  feel  certain  that  the  illuaions  described 
would  actually  occur,  but  regards  the  sc)^eme  as  an  at- 
tractive curiosity.  The  appai*atu8  is  named  "  Plagioscope." 


*•♦ 


As  interesting  experiment  has  recently  been  made  in 
Paris.  A  small  balloon,  measuring  about  one  hundred 
cubic  feet,  and  filled  with  pure  hydrogen,  was  sent  up, 
being  held  captive  by  a  rope  containing  two  copper  wires. 
A  Swan  incandescent  light  having  been  placed  in  the  gas 
and  attached  to  the  top  of  the  balloon  was  lighted  and 
the  whole  aerial  machine,  which  was  quite  translucent, 
was  splendidly  illuminated.  It  was  shown  by  systematic 
interruptions  that  the  dots  and  dashes  of  the  Morse  sys- 
tem could  be  imitated  for  giving  military  signals  at  a 
great  distance. 


*  • 
* 


Mountain  cork  has  been  recently  used  in  Germany  as 
a  substitute  for  animal  charcoal  for  the  removal  of  color 
from  molasses.  The  mountain  cork,  a  variety  of  amphi- 
bole,  is  dried,  ignited  and  soaked  in  molasses,  then  again 
dried  and  ignited.  This  process  is  repeated  several  times, 
until  some  8.5  per  cent  of  carbon  has  become  fixed  in  the 
mineral,  which  is  then  ready  for  use.  It  is  more  efficient 
than  charcoal  in  removing  the  alkalies  from  molasses. 

S.  A.  Lattimorb. 


REFERENCE  CALENDAR. 


[THIS    COLUMir  IS  IKTBKDBD  AS  A  RXCORD  FOB  RSFERBNCK,  NOT  AS 

A  SUMMARY  OP  CURRENT  NEWS.] 


December  14. — William  Ewart  Gladstone  resigned  the 
Cbmncellorship  of  the  Exchequer  and  Hugh  C.  Childers,  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone retains  his    party  leadership. The  Royal    Palace    at 

Hampton  Court,  containing  many  invaluable  works  of  histo- 
rical and  artistic  worth  was  damaged  by  fire.    Tke  paintings 

were  saved.    Loss  estimated  at  $150,000. The  United  States 

Senate,  by  a  vote  of  20  to  84,  refused  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 

Navy  Chaplains  by  raising  their  pay. At  Washington,  the 

new  trial  of  the  Star  Route   conspi'    ,on  begun. A  fire  at 

Bay  Ridge,  N.  T.,  occasioned  a  loss  of  $100,000  in  buildings  and 

rolling  stock  belonging  to  the  Manhattan  Beach  Railway. 

An  armistice  binding  the  Great  Northwestern  Rail^vay  lines  to 
maintain  a  fixed  schedule  of  rates  for  one  year  was  signed  in 
New  York.   .   .  Dee.  15. — The  Senate  passed  the  long  pending 

French  Spoliation  Claims  bill. The  finest  business  block  in 

Toledo,  Ohio,  was  burned.  Estimated  loss,  $650,000. Robert 

Onld,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  for  the  Confederacy,  and  Con- 
federate Commissioner  for  the  Exchange  of  Prisoners  during  the 
war,  died  in  Richmond,  Va.,  aged  62  years.  .  .  Dec.  16. — Far- 
ther changes  took  place  in  the  British  Cabinet ;  Lord  Derby  is 
Colonial  Secretary,  Lord  Hartington,  War  Secretary  and  Lord 
Kimberly,  Secretary  for  India. Dr.  J.  Forsyth  Meigs,  of  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College,  died  of  pneumonia  in  Philadelphia,  aged 
02  years.    .   .   Dee.  17. — Hayes*  planing  mill  at  Pittsburg,  Pa., 

was  burned;  loss  $50,000. A  fire  occurred  at  West  Kansas 

City,  resulting  in  the  destruction  of  property  to  the  amount  of 
tome  $80,000  in  grain  and  building. Sixty  buildings  were  de- 
stroyed in  Newport,  Ark.;  loss  $150,000.  .  .  Dec.  7*.— The 
United  States  Supreme  Court  confirmed  the  constitutionality 
of  the  law  under  which  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association  of 
New  Tork  procured  the  indictment  of  N.  M.  Curtis  for  making 

political  assessments. At  Minneapolis  the  Barton  block  was 

burned ;  loss  $90,000. Henry  James,  Sr.,  father  of  the  novel- 
ist and  himself  a  writer  on  philosophical  subjects,  died  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  aged  71  years. Henry  D.  Denison,  of  Syracuse, 

N.  T.,  died  of  pneumonia.   .  Dee.  19. — In  the  Senate  the  Indian 

Appropriation  bill  was  passed. A  sharp  earthquake  shock 

occurred,  about  a  quarter  past  five  o'clock,  in  Concord,  Dover, 
Contoocook,  Manchester,  Great  Falls  and  other  New  Hamp- 
shire towns.  It  lasted  from  eight  to  ten  seconds,  causing  people 
to  rush  into  the  streets.  The  earth  wave  traveled  from  east  to 
west. Dr.  William  S.  Forbes,  of  Jefferson  College,  was  in- 
dicted by  the  Grand  Jury  for  complicity  in  the  grave  robberies  at 


Lebanon  Cemetery,  Philadelphia. Five  stores  and  other  build- 
ings were  burned  at  Grand  Forks,  Dakota,  involving  a  loss  of 
$100,000. 

THE  DRAMA. 


"Pbrola  ;  OR,  The  Rejectbd  Title  "  is  the  name  of  a  tra- 
vesty on  "  lolanthe  "  to  be  produced  In  London. 

Mme.  Janausohek,  it  is  said,  will  produce  a  new  play,  entitled 
"  Boadicea,"  written  for  her  by  a  Providence  gentleman,  for  the 
first  time  during  her  forthcoming  engagement  at  Haverly's 
Theatre,  Philadelphia. 

**  loLANTHE  "  has  psckcd  the  Standard  Theatre,  New  Tork,  at 
every  performance  since  its  opening  night.  It  has  been  equally 
successful  at  the  Lyceum,  Philadelphia,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Messrs.  Murphy  and  Donnelly,  who  have  presented  it 
with  the  strictest  attention  to  every  detail. 

Mb.  Lttton  Sothbbn,  a  son  of  the  famous  comedian,  will 
play  an  extended  engagement  in  this  country  next  season,  pro- 
ducing the  plays  in  which  his  father  achieved  his  great  fame  and 
fortune.  He  will  be  accompanied  by  his  sister.  Miss  Eva  Sothem, 
a  lady  whose  personal  attractions  are  highly  praised. 

The  same  enthusiastic  receptions  greeted  Mme.  Nllsson  in 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco  as  were  extended  to  her  in  Eastern 
cities.  It  is  thought  possible  that  she  may  be  seen  in  grand 
opera  in  New  Tork  ere  her  departure  for  Europe,  and  that  she 
may  inaugurate  the  Broadway  Opera  House,  now  in  course  of 
erection. 

*'  TnE  SoRCEBBR  "  hss  had  a  very  prosperous  run  at  the  Bijou 
Opera  House,  New  York.  It  will  be  succeeded  by  a  new  opera 
by  Messrs.  Solomon  and  Stephens,  called  "Virginia.''  These 
co-workers  are  now  engaged  on  a  spectacular  opera,  entitled 
"  The  Snow  Queen,"  which  is  to  be  produced  at  Booth's  Thea- 
tre in  the  spring.'  • 

During  the  week  commencing  December  11,  Mr.  JeflTerson 
fulfilled  an  engagement  at  the  National  Theatre,  Washington. 
It  proved  quite  a  strange  coincidence,  as  in  the  corresponding 
week  of  December,  1885,  bis  father  was  playing  in  that  city  at  a 
theatre  also  called  the  National,  supporting  Mr.  James  Wallack 
and  Miss  Wheatley. 

Another  theatre  is  to  be  built  in  New  Tork  in  Third  Avenue, 
comer  of  Thirty-first  Street.  It  is  to  be  managed  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  McKee  Rankin,  and  is  advertised  to  be  ready  in  September 
next.  Popular  prices  will  prevail,  and  it  is  intended  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  up-town  east-side  population,  as  the  Grand 
Opera  House  on  Eighth  Avenue  does  for  the  western  side  of  the 
city. 

Mr.  Richard  Mansfield,  who  was  very  favorably  received 
earlier  in  the  season  in  the  operas  of  ^*  Rip  Van  Winkle  "  and 
'*  Les  Manteaux  Noirs "  at  the  Standard  Theatre,  New  Tork, 
has  Joined  the  Union  Square  Theatre,  and  makes  bis  first  appear- 
ance there  in  M.  Octave  Feulllet's  "  A  Parisian  Romance."  Dif- 
ference of  opinion  with  the  management  of  the  Standard  Theatre 
as  to  the  rendering  of  one  of  the  principal  parts  in  **  lolanthe  " 
caused  his  withdrawal. 

Mr.  a.  C.  Gunter,  the  author  of  **  Two  Nights  in  Rome," 
one  of  the  best  dramas  of  any  modem  American  playwright ; 
"  Fresh,  the  American,"  one  of  Mr.  John  T.  Raymond's  suc- 
cesses, and  others  of  lesser  note,  will  shortly  produce  a  new 
play,  called  *•  Courage,"  at  the  Park  Theatre,  Boston.  Mr.  Gun- 
ter assumes  all  the  risk  of  production,  so  that  if  the  play  meets 
the  success  he  anticipates  the  reward  will  be  all  his  own. 
Messrs.  Merry  and  Goatcher  have  painted  the  scenery,  and  the 
incidental  music  has  been  composed  by  Mr.  Jesse  Williams,  the 
conductor  of  the  B^ou  Opera  House,  New  Tork. 

"  Siberia,"  Mr.  Bartley  Campbell's  latest  contribution  to 
dramatic  literature,  achieved  immediate  success  upon  its  initial 
production  on  any  stajre  at  the  California  Theatre,  San  Francisco, 
some  weeks  since.  The  story  treats  of  the  persecution  of  the 
Jews  in  Russia,  also  of  Nihilism,  and  Is  strong  and  full  of  Inte- 
rest. The  play  is  seven  acts,  several  of  which  are  spectacular, 
ballet  bein^  introduced.  The  central  character,  "  Sara,"  daugh- 
ter of  a  Jew  who  has  turned  Christian,  was  played  by  Miss 
Georg^  Cayvan.  Mr.  Augustus  Levick  and  Mr.  Geor^re  Wessels 
interpreted  the  leading  male  characters.  **  Siberia "  will  be 
produced  next  in  New  Tork,  to  receive  the  Eastern  verdict. 


-fcyP-— "  :-r '. ^^^,rf«?g 


/JV    LIGHTER    VEIN. 

polnU  in  jruur  favor  you've  no  idea  what 

J  I      a  high  opinioD  they  will  form  of  yonr 

manuscriptB.  They  will  accept  every- 
tbiog  you  can  write,  and  will  coireapond 
with  you  in  the  most  friendly  way.  But 
juat  as  sure  as  you  get  married  they  will 
lose  all  interest  in  you,  and  will  even  de- 
cline with  thanks  t)ie  pretty  little  son- 
nets which  you  will  indite  to  "  Our 
Home"  and  "My  Bahy  "  and  the  rest. 
No,  Angelina,  don't  you  do  it.  Tliat  *s 
our  advice ;  but  if  you  are  really  bent 
upon  marriage,  and  your  intentions  are 
striotlyhonoisble,  why  we  might  put  you 
in  the  way  of  hearing  something  to  your 
advantage.  Anyhow,  suppose  you  send  us 
your  real  name  and  address.  We  might 
hear  of  something  that  would  suit  you, 
you  know. 

Jamti. — We  are  always  glad  to  give 
advice  to  young  men  who,  like  you,  have 
16000  wiUi  which  they  wish  to  specu- 
late in  Wall  street.  Ton  want  to  get 
introduced  to  some  broker,  ie  the  firet 
place,  and  tell  him  your  plans.  Be  will 
tell  you  not  to  put  your  money  up  unless 
you  can  afford  to  lose  it;  and  then  he 
will  show  you  how,  if  you  had  called 
the  day  before,  you  might  have  doubled 
your  investment.  He  won't  give  you  any 
advice — not  he — but  he  will  take  your 
$5000,  and,  by  a  neat  and  mysterious 
process  which  he  calls  buying  on  a  mar- 
An  Arrest  for  Cwrying  Congealed  Weapons.  gin,  he  will  lay  in  about  a  million  dol- 

lars'  worth  of  some  mining  stock,  which 

is  bound  to  rise  to  par  next  week,  and 

Answers  to  Coirespondents.  make  you  a  millionaire.   Every  day  you  watch  the  repoitl, 

JIKda.— According  to  some  of  the  best  Bliakspearean      '"d  pretty  soon  your  broker  will  sell  you  out  at  a  smaU 

commentators  the  refrain  in  the  witches'  song  in  "Mac^      l""*.  and  re-invest  in  something  else,  and  at  the  end  of 

betb,"  "  Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble."  refers  to  the      ^'^^^  t  four  weeks  your  money  will  be  all  gone.    That  le 

alleged  twine  of  which  Mrs.  Macbeth  was  the  mother.  »"  ^^^"'  "■    Nothing  difficult  about  it  I   Ob,  by  all  means 

BHdg.t.-YeB.  you  are  quite  correct.     If  you  pour  kero-     «°  '^f  ?"'  T^^  ?"tl  ^""l  T  T^  ^  '"**  ■!?  ^"^ 

sene  on  a  dull  fire  it  will  quicken  it  effectually.  If  you  a.*      "Tl'!'    ^  "'"  *«  ^^'  '^^'^  ■.„^  '^^'^  *^»*  y™.""  f  ™'" 

lucky,  you  may  survive  the  quickening  of  that  Are  and  live      K^t  it  agam.    But  then  you  will  know  where  it  »,  and  you 

to  tr^  it  again ;  but  the  chances  are  a|in  it,  Bridget-*he     ."'"  «T^  ^""K  '""'  '"°''*"  '*^'""8  •""  TV      ^^^  '° 

chances  are  agin  it  I  the  park. ^  Da.  Oll*poi.. 

Lavtger. — Your   scruples  of  conscience   do   you    great  His  Devotions, 

credit.     Feeling  as  you  do,  it  would  no  doubt  injure  your  Thb  organ  peals,  the  choir  u  singing ; 

professioiial  standing  should  you  undertake  the  defense  of  I  wonder  if  she  knows  I  'm  here  ] 

a  criminal  belonging  to  a  low-down  family.    Don't  you  de-  Her  thoughts,  no  doubt,  are  upward  winging, 

fend  any  criminal  whose  social  standing  is  not  lirst-i-ate.  While  mine  sink,  clogged  with  doubt  and  fear. 

ElUa  Jane. — Trim  your  light-blue  silk  dress  with  old-  'Tis  she,  of  course  ;  there  'b  no  mistaking 

gold  satin  ribbon  (green-lined,  if  possible),  and  liavea  good  Her  crowded,  glossy  braids  of  brown, 

many  oxidized  silver  buttons  in  front.     Your  long  yellow  And  titat  's  the  bonnet  she  was  making — 

gloves  will  go  admirably  with  this  costume,  and  witli  your  1  sat  and  watched  her  bead  the  crown, 

maroon  velvet  hat  you  will  look  quite  too  altogether  be-  jj^^  ^^(t  ,,^^  f^            are-how  busy ! 

w.tchmg  for  anytbmg.  ^,^ ,  j^^^^^  ^^„  ^j^^;^  ^^^  ^^^^_ 

Thomtu  W— Well,  let  us  suppose  that  the  burglar  is  in  But,  stay  '.  such  thoughts,  they  make  me  diziy, 

one  of  the  upper  rocm-  and  you  want  to  catch  him.     You  And  have  no  place  Iteneath  this  dome. 

just  get  the  rolliuL'-pin,  or  two  or  three  of  them  if  you  can,  t-      l  ■■       l      ,  j  t         j          ■    , 

Ind  1.,  lh,m  on  th.  .i.lr..    Then  m.ke  a  ,o.  ind  tta  Fu  better  .hould  I  ponder  gnnHy 

I        1      „-ii          J  ...      u  t  Kn  ■».,„■•  .        r  ,n  I,  r  _  ....^  My  faults  committed,  duties  missed. 

burglar  wiH  run  down,  out  he  won  t  ran  far  before  step-  ,,     ■"           .                  ■          j  i         »  ■    i 

ping  on  a  rolling-pin,  and  then  you  can  descend  at  your  irv"^          glove  is,  and  liow  trim  y 

1  ■     —      J         f       ji         ~   ■        *  u-~    .  .1.     f    i.     f  4.1  "  buttons  round  her  slender  wnst 

leisure  and  capture  the  remains  of  him  at  the  foot  of  the  -v"      .w 

stairs.     It  isn't  a  good  plan,  however,  to  keep  rolling-pina  Ah  !  vain  and  poor  is  earthly  pleasure ; 

on  the  stairs  habitually.    The  wrong  person  is  sure  to  for-  No  wonder  that  our  sad  hearts  yearn 

get  them,  and  then  there  is  trouble  and  a  doctor's  bill.  To  some  more  high  and  lasting  treasure— 

Angelina.— Vio,  my  dear.     If  you  are  young  and  good  """*?  ''^  *'"'"«  <^"'^"'     P^Aaps  she  'II  turn, 

looking,  and  possessed  of  a  private  fortune  of  (100,000  in  Thank  Heaven,  she  sees  me  '.    She  is  flinging 

your  own  right,  don't  you  go  and  get  manied  if  you  want  A  sweet  reproachful  glance  my  way — 

to  succeed  as  an  author.     If  you  can  only  persuade  the  Yes,  dear,  indeed  I  've  been  singing, 

editorial  f^temity  that  you  have  the  above-mentioned  And  now,  my  saint,  I  mean  to  pray  1      H.  Bbidobs. 
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AN   ART   FOR   ENTHUSIASTS. 


The  increase  of  interest  in  everything  relating  to 
art  which  very  recent  years  have  witne^Ned  among  us, 
appeara  to  many  only  as  a  pasHJDg  freak  of  fashion, 
which  will  soon  give  place  to  some  other  whim  as  all- 
abRorbing  for  the  monient  and  as  short-lived  in  the  end. 
Perhaps  the  beat  evidence  that  it  is  more  than  this  is 
found  in  the  directions  it  has  taken,  and  in  the  forms  it 
baa  assumed,  rather  than  in  the  ardor  which,  in  certain 
quarters  at  lea.'^t,  distinguishes  its  devotees. 

The  movement  is  popular  in  the  fullest  sense.  There 
might  have  been  a  good  deal  more   founding  of  art 


schools  than  we  have  seen,  more  rearing  of  public 
monuments,  more  giving  of  stale  commissions  for  works 
of  impo.'>ing  size,  with  subjects  of  national  importance. 
Tlierc  might  have  been,  in  many  ways,  more  ambi- 
tious and  conspicuous  movements  in  the  patronage  and 
encouragement  of  art  bj"the  few  who  occupy  places 
from  which  sucli  patronage  and  encouragement  can  be 
dispensed,  without,  at  the  same  tinie,  anything  like  the 
evidence  of  substantial  improvement  in  popular  stand- 
ards of  ta.-te  which  one  sees  everywhere  co-day.  For 
the  impulse  is  felt,  in  one  form  or  another,  in  every 
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houselioltl,  and  a,  touch  of  rcflnemenL  u  given  tn  the 
humblest,  which,  however  slight,  is  everywhere  regarded 
as  genuine:  anil  sincere. 

I  am  not  Hpeakhig  of  "household  art"  in  any  ru- 
Rtricted  itense,  hut  only  of  that  which  is  distinctively 
domestic  and  faukiliar,  as  opposed  to  that  which  in 
meant  for  the  public  place ',  and  the  changes  one  no- 
tices in  the  relation  of  almost  everything  pertaining  to 
these  private  needs,  though  following  prevalent  fitsh- 
ions,  of  course — wo  always  do  that— are  yet,  it  must  be 


allowed,  with  hardly  an  exception,  changes  in  the  direc- 
tion of  those  preforonces  that  are  recognized  aa  "'  ar- 
ti.stic,"  because  asHociatod  in  our  minds  with  an  iuttueiice 
which  Uvea  through  the  changes  of  fashion,  and  which 
gives  enduring  value  to  whatever  ia  felt  to  be  in  liar- 
niony  with  its  spirit. 

The  increased  interest  which  is  felt  in  etching,  and 
the  clianged  feeling  with  which  it  has  eonie  to  be  re- 
garded, is  significant  of  this  improvement  in  the  public 
taste.     Xot  that  the  dense^^t  ignorance  of  ita  methods 
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and  coniplet«st  luisRpprehension  of  its  epirit  are  not 
prrvalent  enough,  as  tliey  are  prevalent  concerning 
ottier  arts ;  not  that  much  of  the  enthusiasm  one  hears 
expressed  about  it  is  anything  more  than  harmless 
"gush,"  which  would  expend  itself  as  lavishly  and  as 
aimleKslj'  on  some  other  subject  if  this  were  wanting; 
not  that  young  ladies,  in  many  respect^)  well  brought  up, 
and  who  nught  at  least  be  reasonably  expected  to  under- 
xtnnd  the  meaning  of  common  English  words,  are  not 
»'till  to  Ik  found  in  great  numbers  who  confound  etching 
with  work  in  pen  and  ink  and  misapply  the  name  to  the 
more  or  less  artbtic  devices  which  they  execute,  by  this 
means,  on  holly-wood  or  linen ;  not  that,  to  large  num- 
Itersof  very  respectable  citizens  who  turn  with  plea- 
sure the  leaves  of  illustrated  books,  or  regularly  expend 
a  portion  of  their  income  on  prints  for  their  walls,  an 
tttehing  is  not  still  a  kind  of  slip-shod  and  out-at-elbows 
engraving,  to  which  they  nuich  prefer  the  tidy  triuiness 
of  the  steel  plate,  with  its  furmal  and  perliaps niaihine- 
niade  lines;  but  among  those  who  have  learned  to 
recognize  what  is  genuine  and  iiriginnl,  under  whatever 
form  it  is  presented,  ttching  has  long  ago  come  to  be 
regarded  as  among  the  nia-t  sati^'factury  nf  the  arts 
which  the  printing  press  diss('niinate>^.  Most  of  all, 
perhaps,  this  is  the  case  with  artist"  who  tiud  iti  the 
directness  of  its  methods  enlarged  op|iortunities  for  ar- 
fixlic  expression,  as  well  as  a  healthful  change  in  their 
habits  of  work  and  exercise  for  fecnlties  which  the 
pninter  is  apt  to  neglect ;  mid  if  the  renewed  activity  in 


the  arts  and  the  apparent  love  for  them  which  we  notice 
on  every  hand  is  indeed  a  genuine  awakening  of  the  ar- 
tistic spirit  among  a  people  who  have  systematically 
neglected  it  hitherto,  it  need  hardly  be  wondered  at 
that  among  the  first  branches  of  art  to  feel  the  new  im- 
puW  should  be  one  which  lends  itself  so  readily  to  the 
expression  of  this  spirit. 

A  very  large  and  successful  exhibition  by  the  Society 
of  Etchei-8  l»s  been  open  in  Iliiladelphia  since  Christ- 
mas, and  nn  equally  important  one  by  the  New  i'nrk 
society  will  be  opened  in  that  city  next  month.  The 
most  original  and  distinguislicd  etcher  of  modem  times, 
Mr.  Seymour  Iladeii.  of  I^ndon,  is  spending  the  winter 
with  us,  and  has  given  his  views  about  his  beloved  art 
before  large  and  enthusiastic  audiences  in  the  princi|)al 
cities.  It  is  worth  while— and  the  time  is  a  favorable 
one — to  cctusidcr  some  of  the  claims  for  prefi'reiiee 
which'  etching  makes,  and  some  of  the  causes  which 
have  hitherto  hindered  their  recosinilion, 

''Theconi|Mirison,"saysMr.  lladen.  "of  the  etching 
needle  with  lliu  burin  is  the  comimrison  of  the  peii  with 
the  plow."  The  lecturer,  in  hisxeal.  has  sometimes  gone 
out  of  his  way  to  l>elittle  and  degrade  a  verj-  noble  art, 
aud  as  far  as  he  means  in  the  simile  to  make  the  plow 
a  symbol  of  clumsiness  and  the  engraver  only  a  plodding 
toiler,  I  mil  sure  he  is  unjust.  Within  certain  limits, 
howiver,  the  comparison  is  not  unfair,  and  expivsHs 
with  consiilerahle  truth  the  relation  U'tween  the  un- 
, trammeled  expression  of  mental  activity  which  is  )>ossi>  , 
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ble  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  patient  and  persevering 
industry,  which  is  certainly  a  conNpicuous  element  of 
euccesH,  on  the  other. 

It  is  the  least  eatisfaotory  way  of  advocating  tlie 
merits  of  one  art  to  assail  nnother.  This  is  the  mistake 
wliich  ha.s  been  made  by  Mr.  Iladcn,  and  I  sliuuld  not, 
in  anything  I  have  to  eay  about  etcliing,  continue  the 
comparison  with  engraving  at  all,  if  the  common  objec- 
tions to  etching  did  not  seem  to  be  chiefly  associated 
with  and  perhaps  owing  to  such  a  comparitiOQ.  If  tlien, 
f  ask  the  reader  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  purpose 
of  both  the  etcher's  and  the  engraver's  work,  and  the 
Bouives  of  such  interest  as  we  feel  in  both  their  per- 
formances, he  will  please  understand  that  the  compari- 
son between  them,  which  is  inevitable,  is  rather  an 
attempt  to  vindicate  the  one  than  an  effort  to  disparage 
the  other. 

Such  a  consideration  involves,  at  the  outset,  nothing 
less  than  an  inquiry  into  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  art 
Itself.  Is  it  an  af&ir  of  mental  capacity  and  emotion,  or 
is  it  a  struggle  with  material  obstacles  to  the  utterance 
of  these  ?  In  a  sense  ii  is  both.  But  I  think  we  shall 
all  agree  that  the  noblest  form  of  expression  is  that 
which  voices  the  emotion  with  most  directness,  and  in 
,  which  the  physical  effort  is  least  apparent,  , 


This,  of  course,  is  alt  that  is  meant  by  the  saws  about 
its  being  the  "end  of  art  to  conceal  art,"  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  that  those  arts  are  "fine"  in 
the  truest  sense,  in  which  the  material  employed  offers 
least  ditficulty  in  its  manipulation,  an  attempt  at  clas- 
sification which  has  before  now  been  applied  to  the 
several  arts.  It  is  unsatisfactory,  certainly,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  it  is  ditflcult  if  not  impossible 
to  tell  which  art  is  "  easier  "  than  another,  but  it  con- 
tains an  element  of  truth  as  indicating  that  the  mind 
does  its  l>est  work  when  it  is  hindered  the  least. 

Not  that  the  spectacle  of  the  mind  triumphing  over 
material  difficulties  is  not  in  itself  a  very  noble  one : 
but  this  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  question  of  ingenuity 
and  persistence  in  other  Beldi;  than  those  we  are  con- 
templating, chiefly  in  that  of  mechanics,  and  it  only 
confuses  our  whole  conception  of  the  nature  of  things 
to  mix  up  our  feelings  regarding  these  with  our  ideas 
concerning  art. 

Now,  great  as  the  artistic  capacity  of  the  really  emi- 
nent engravers  has  often  been,  the  evidence  of  ingenuity 
and  persistence  which  their  work  necessarily  bears  is 
so  great  that  it  is  not  strange  if  it  sometimes  blinds  ua 
t»)  the  former  quality,  ei^pecially  since  so  large  a  part  of 
the  engraver'.s  effort  lias  always  been  directed  to  the  re- 
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production  and  dissemination  of  the  creations  of  others. 
So  large  a  part,  I  say,  betause  it  is  by  no  meaoa  true, 
ae  some  have  asserted,  that  engraving  is,  in  its  nature, 
exclusively  imitative,  and  that  it  is  essentially  an  art  at 
second-hand. 

It  is  probably  not  so  much  because  its  capability  of 
original  expression  is  so  limited  that  artists  do  not 
oftener  practice  engraving,  but  because  the  mechanical 
difficulties  are  so  great  and  the  amount  of  time  required 
to  overcome  them  so  out  of  proportion  to  what  it  is  in 
other  arts.  I  do  indeed  think  that  the  opportunities 
for  the  expression  of  individual  peculiarities  of  tiiougtit 
and  feehng  are  greater  in  etching  than  in  engraving, 
and  that  if  a  comparison  must  be  made,  the  former  is- 


Bine,  there  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  ei^ravinge 
which  have  been  cut  on  wood  in  facsimile  of  etchers' 
work.  As  examples  at  the  same  time  of  patient  skill 
and  of  exquisite  refinement  of  the  perceptive  Acuities 
they  are  marvelous ;  but  I  wonder  how  many  of  tlie 
readers  who  admired  them  fora  moment  as  they  turned 
the  leaves  were  aware  lliat  into  each  of  those  little 
"  cuts,"  as  they  are  called,  went  the  labor  of  perhaps  a 
month.  A  month's  hard  work  to  copy  on  wood  the 
lines  which  the  artist-etcher  had  dashed  off  in  a.  morn- 
ing 1  If  I  admired  the  skill  of  the  engraver  less,  I  should 
feel  less  regret  that  it  liad  not  been  more  worthily  em- 
ployed. 
With  the  steel  engraver  the  case  is  still  worse,  for 
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the  finer  art  of  the  two,  for  tlii^  reason  as  well  as  for 
the  simple  fact  that  tess'severe  and  lc?s  prolonged  effort 
Li  apparent  in  the  one  than  in  the  other ;  for  it  seems  to 
me  that  evidence  of  labor,  so  far  from  giving  pleasure — 
which,  under  the  names  of  "conscience,"  etc.,  it  seems 
to  some  people  to  do — is  always  a  terrible  drawback  to 
the  enjoyment  of  a  work  of  art. 

I  hope  such  considerations  as  these  do  not  prevent 
my  appreciation  of  tiie  work  of  the  engraver,  and  I  be- 
lieve- 1  am  not  wanting  in  admiration  either  for  the 
exquisite  skill  or  the  devoted  enthusiasm  which  the 
best  of  hie  class  constantly  show,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
he  very  often  possesses  noble  powers,  both  mental  and 
montl,  in  which  many  a  successful  etcher  is  sadly  defi- 
cient, or  for  which  he  finds  little  eniploynkent ;  but  this 
does  not  alter,  for  a  moment,  the  question  concerning 
the  artistic  qualities  of  the  two  arts. 

Amon<;  Ihe  superb  illustrations  in  The  Crntiirr/ maga- 


it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  him  to  spend  years  on 
a  single  plate.  Think  of  an  artist  of  spirit,  and  with 
such  splendid  powers  as  many  an  engraver  possesses, 
being  chained  to  his  stool  like  tliat.  to  copy,  after  all,  the 
work  of  somebody  else  I  Talk  about  devotion  to  art  and 
the  lieauty  of  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  I  The  engraver 
is  your  true  martyr  when  he  posnesses  any  spirit,  or  any 
enthusiasm  at  all. 

"How  the  peculiar  and,  indeed,  the  only  distinctive 
merit  of  etching  is  tliat,  while  much  richer  in  resources 
than  the  crayon  or  pen  and  ink,  the  hand  is  as  tree  as 
it  is  when  citherof  these  is  employed.  Free  in  the  sense 
of  allowing  extreme  rapidity  of  execution.  a»  well  as  in 
admitting  methods  of  ti-entmL*nl  tlie  moj-t  varied  and 
original. 

"  Wherever  tiie  Anglo-Saxon  race  obtainsa  foothold, 
there  will  be  horse-racing  and  portrait-painting,"  said 
an  acute  observer  of  another  day  ;  and  wherever  the  ar- 
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tistic  spirit  is  understood  and  appreciated,  the  claims  of 
etching  cannot  fail  to  be  recognized.  By  precisely  tlie 
same  rule,  the  causes  of  its  unpopularity,  when  it  in  un- 
popular, may  be  understood,  too,  and  prevalent  mis- 
conceptions concerning  it  may  be  shown  to  be  only  a 
part  of  the  prevalent  misconceptions  concerning  art 
itself.  What  artist  has  not  been  mortified  to  find  what 
different  qualities  ttian  those  he  has  striven  after,  his 
patron  values  in  his  work  ?  What  court-painter  has  not 
at  some  time  earned  his  bread  rather  tlirough  the  paint- 
ing of  button."  and  ribbons  than  of  men  and  women  V 
"How,  steel  engraving  has  one  distinguishing  merit. 
Ko  other  method  in  comparable  to  it  for  the  rendering 
of  subtle  gradations  of  light.  Nothing  can  excel  the 
delicacy  of  its  tones  in  the  hands  of  a  master — a  deli- 
cacy which  makes  it  possible  to  imitate  with  surprising 
accuracy  the  daintiest  textures.  Not  even  the  painter 
can  render  with  more  truthiblness  the  sheen  of  satin  or 
the  softnese  of  down,  the  glitter  of  metal  or  the  tender 
light  of  an  evening  eky.  All  this  is  obtained  at  a  con- 
siderable sacrifice,  it  is  true — the  sacrifice  of  almost 
everything  that  the  artist  commonly  values  in  the  way 
of  individual  expression  and  natural  suggestion,  but  it 
is  obtained  all  the  same,  and  let  due  credit  be  always 


given  for  it.  The  substitution,  by  the  engraver,  of  me- 
chanical precision  and  formal  arrangement  in  the  lines 
employed  for  the  freedom  and  versatility  of  the  etcher's 
needle,  is  closely  associated  with,  if  it  is  not  in  great 
measure  responsible  for,  two  influences  which  cannot 
sufficiently  be  deplored.  In  the  first  place— for  I  think 
this  is  the  most  serious  of  the  two — the  neatness  and 
prettiness  which  the  most  commonplace  steel  engraving 
almost  always  shows  has  come  to  take  the  place  in  popu- 
lar estimation  of  far  more  important  qualities.  So  true 
is  this  that  a  work  of  art,  executed  in  any  medium,  if  it 
is  to  become  in  any  sense  "  popular,"  must  exhibit  this 
flimsy  quality,  which  generally  goes  by  the  name  of 
"finish." 

It  is  this  childish  taste  that  makes  possible  the  sale  of 
those  ridiculous  travesties  of  sculpture  with  which 
Italian  marble-cutters  periodically  flood  the  auction- 
shops.  It  is  wliat  prevents  us  from  according  to  water- 
color,  as  practiced  bythe  best  modern  painters,  anything 
like  the  place  to  which  it  is  entitled.  It  is  wliat  forces 
every  young  painter,  who  really  has  to  live  by  his  art, 
to  tinker  over  his  work  for  weeks  after  he  has  already 
done  ail  that  he  feels  is  really  worth  doing,  to  make  it 
"sell."    Manyagood  picture  has  been  ruined  in  the' 
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process.  "  I  paintud  it  in  two  days,"  said  one  of  tluse 
men  to  me  of  a  lat^c  landiteape,  the  exhibition  uf  wliioh 
was  regarded  as  snnietliiiig  of  an  event  a  few  years  ago ; 
"  but  it  would  never  bnve  done  to  let  it  go  bo,  and  I 
worked  at  it  two  months  after  that,  thougli  1  certainly 
did  not  improve  it  at  all."  !  am  afraid  that  to  the  ave- 
rage patron  this  two  month.-*"  work  wan  what  com- 
mended the  picture,  howevtr,  and  that  the  necessity  for 
it  which  the  painter  felt  is  a  pretty  constant  quantity  in 
the  calculations  of  artists  who  cxjicct  to  find  purchasers. 
Now  if  this  so-called  finish  meant,  as  Mr.  Buskin 
says  it  ought  to  mean,  "  added  truth,"  there  would,  of 
course,  be  notliing  but  what  was  eminently  desirable  in 
it.     I  am  afraid  tliat  it  very  rarely  means  anything  of 


tlie  kind  ;  but  that,  almost  without  exception,  it  means 
only  smoothness  and  neatness,  the  careful  covering  of 
the  canviLs  with  pretty  color  and  in  Hueh  a  way  that  the 
brush-marks  Hliall  not  show.  What  painter  does  not  feel 
that  so  far  from  meaning  ailded  truth  it  usually  means 
the  suppression  of  truth — atoning  down  of  tiic  real  facts 
in  consideration  of  Hie  tastes  to  which  it  is  addressed,  to 
the  end  tliat  there  may  be,  as  in  the  court  play.  "  no  of- 
fense in  it  ?" 

Now  I  l>elievc  the  reasons  tliat  the  merits  of  etching 
are  not  more  generally  appreciated  is  chiefly  oniiig  to 
this  shortcoming  of  popuhir  standards  of  judgment  in 
art;  and  that  the  reat<on  ivhy  good  works  of  this  class 
are  not  more  universally  admired  is  not  because  they 
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are  waotiug  in  the  subtle  tones  of  the  steel  engraving, 
but  because  they  have  not  its  pretty  eurtace  and  its  air 
of  perfect  tidiness.  Now  it  is  easy  enough  for  the 
etcher  to  obtain  a  good  deal  of  this  neatness  if  he 
chooses,  as  any  one  knows  who  haw  taken  the  trouble  to 
inform  himself  how  large  a  part  of  the  steel  engraver's 
work  is  really  etching,  or  who  lias  ever  seen  such  etch- 
ings as,  for  instance,  Mr,  Chapman's  pictures  of  the 
Bonian  Campagna,  which  were  bitten  by  the  acid  in 
Bteel ;  but  all  is  done  as  cieanly  as  an  engraver  would  do 
it,  the  straight  lines  l>eing  ruled  with  as  much  precision 
as  distinguishes  the  drawings  of  any  architect's  appren- 
tice, 

I  need  not  remind  the  reader  that  it  is  not  for  this 
kind  of  tiling  that  the  etcher  cares,  and  that  he  would 


At  the  same  time  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
remind  the  stickler  for  correctness  of  drawing  that  he  is 
in  some  danger  of  confounding  correctness  of  statement 
with  correctness  of  impression  and  ra-pression,  even  if 
he  does  not,  as  many  certainly  do,  confound  beauty 
of  outline  with  beautiful  treatment  by  lines,  and  I  have 
no  apology  to  otfcr  for  the  artist  who  ha.s  never  learned 
how  to  draw.  It  is  in  him  tlie  unpardonable  sin,  for 
wliich  he  should  be  held  to  the  strictest  account,  in  these 
days,  at  least,  when  good  drawing  schools  are  estab- 
lished in  almost  every  city.  But  reallj-  truthful  draw- 
ing does  not  consist  so  much  in  imitation  or  definition 
of  actual  form  as  in  the  power  to  produce  in  a  work  of 
art  the  effect  which  the  forms  themselves  produce  in 
nature ;  a  very  different  affiiir.  as  every  artist  and  every 
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rather  not  etch  at  all  if  his  work  is  not  to  possess  very 
different  qualities  from  these.  But  it  is  not  these  popu- 
lar standards  of  judgment  only  to  which  the  spirit  of 
the  best  etching  is  opposed.  It  cannot  be  reconciled  to 
tliat  form  of  culture  which  crystallizes  into  academic 
formulas.  Hence  it  has  t)een  called  the  "  art  of  the 
bad  draughtsman,"  and,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  himself  has 
styled  it,  "a  bungling  art." 

To  discuss,  at  anything  like  the  length  which  its  im- 
portance demands,  the  question  as  to  what  constitutes 
good  drawing  and  what  does  not,  is  not  the  purpose,  and 
would  far  exceed  the  limits,  of  this  paper.  It  is,  more- 
over, as  I  believe, quite  unnecessary,  at  tins  time,  to  insist 
much  upon  the  shortcomings  of  academical  standards  of 
correctness  by  which  the  draughtsman's  work  is  apt  to 
be  judged,  partly  because  academical  training  is  about 
the  last  thing  from  which  art  in  America  seems  likely 
to  suffer  for  many  years  to  come,  and  partly  because  I 
think  the  academies  and  even  the  atn^emiciaus  have 
received  rather  more  than  their  share  of  abuse  already. 


true  connoisseur  knows  well  enough.  Now,  necessary 
as  it  is  that  the  artist  should  be  able,  on  occasion,  to 
define  forms  with  a  precise  outline,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  he  needs  to  gain  this  power  chiefly  that  he  can  af- 
ford to  do  without  its  exercise,  for  a  hard  outline  is 
certainly  the  rarest  thing  to  appear  in  nature ;  and  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  peculiar  charm  of  the 
etched  line,  its  melting,  tremulous  quality,  is  largely 
owing  to  its  truthfulness  to  the  appearance  of  natural 
forms,  the  sliarpeHt  and  most  immovable  of  which  have 
always  an  element  of  uncertainty  about  them,  even 
when  seen  very  near  and  in  tlie  clearest  light.  Now  it 
is  this  truth  of  appearance  tliat  the  draughtsman  is  after. 
No  diagrams  will  answer,  however  accurate  their  mea- 
surements may  be.  His  art  is  conventional,  of  course ;  ali 
art  is  co[iventional,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  only  his 
work  will  be  strong  if  with  original  power  he  is  not 
hampered  by  traditions,  but  makes  the  conventionalisms 
his  own. 
Mr.  Iladen  certainly  goes  too  far  when  he  says  that 
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the  engraved  line  is  "  without  identity,"  for  men  of  the 
mostoriginal  power  have  often  managed  to  express  them- 
selveH  by  means  of  the  burin.  Still,  whatever  the  other 
difficulties  which  the  etcher  has  to  encounter,  he  is  con- 
siderably less  hampered  by  traditions  than  the  engraver, 
and  has  much  more  opportunity  to  invent  his  own  ;  and 
if  his  work  is  judged  in  a  really  cathoUc  spirit — if  full 
allowance  is  nmde  for  personal  peculiarities  and  aims, 


well  a«  an  engraver— the  art  of  etching  was  brought  to 
a  high  degree  of  perfection  by  Rembrandt  and  his  con- 
temporaries in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  centurj'. 

Zealous  advocates  of  its  merits  repel  indignantly  the 
suggestion  that  it  is  in  any  sense  an  "  easy  "  art,  but  it 
is  evident  enough  that  it  is  a  difficult  one  only  in  the 
sense  that  all  art  is  difficult  and  all  high  accomplish- 
ment rare.     As  far  a-t  actual  technique   is  concerned. 


which  the  capabilities  of  bis  art  allow,  aurt  even  invite 
him  to  exercise  so  freely — I  believe  the  etchers  who  have 
made  any  record  at  all  will  be  found  to  hold  tlieir  own, 
even  if  accuracy  of  draughtsmanship  alone  is  consid- 
ered, with  their  brethren  of  the  burin  or  the  brush. 

That  it  is  easy  enough  to  fall  into  slovenly  habits  is 
true,  of  course,  but  it  is  the  business  of  the  connoisseur 
to  recognize  slovenly  work  wherever  he  sees  it,  and 
there  is  certainly  no  need  of  charging  the  faults  of  the 
artist  to  the  art  which  he  practices. 

Invented,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  almost 
as  long  ago  as  engraving— for  Diirer  was  an  etcher  as 


there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  its  &cility  that  first 
recommended  it  to  tlie  painter  as  a  means  of  dissemi- 
nating his  designs  and  of  enabling  hint  to  reach  a  larger 
public  than  was  possible  with  his  painted  work.  The 
same  facility  and  the  fact  that  everything,  even  to  the 
printing,  could  he  conveniently  done  by  the  artist 
himself— Re mhrant's  printing-press  was  in  a  handsome 
room,  which  opened  out  of  hia  parlor— have  continued 
to  recommend  it  ever  since  to  a  certain  class  of  genu- 
inely artistic  minds ;  splendidly  gifted  men  who,  de- 
siring to  have  their  published  works  issue  fresh  from 
their  own  hands,  have  yet  l>een  too  busy  or  too  irapa- 
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tient  to  make  use  of  the  long  and  laborious  proceae  of 
engraving. 

Such  a  man  was  Vandyke,  for  example,  who  is 
believed  to  Iiave  painted  a  portrait  at  a  single  sitting, 
and  who.  ia  etching  a  hundred  of  his  heads  for  publica- 
tion, produced  one  of  the  mo''t  superb  set  of  works  tliat 
ever  c:aine  from  the  hand  of  an  artist ;  or  Bembrandt, 
wlio,  besides  his  many  paintings,  is  credited  with  having 
etched  three  hundred  and  fifty  odd  plates,  a  work  in 
which  he  not  only  developed  to  the  fullest  the  technical 
resources  of  the  art,  but  in  which  he  exhibited  a  concep- 
tion of  art  itself  and  its  mission  in  the  world,  at  once 
so  original  and  so  comprehensive,  a  humanity  so  broad 
nnd  a  sentiment  so  profound,  that  if  a  parallel  achieve- 
ment is  sought  it  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  thirty- 
seven  plays  which  Shakspeare  produced  in  the  twenty 
years  of  his  busy  life  aa  actor  and  manager. 

Not  to  mention  the  contemporaries  and  immediate 
successors  of  these,  whose  work  is  only  less  famous 
than  their  own,  but  whose  names  it  would  be  out  of 
place  to  catalogue  here,  there  have  been  in  our  own 
day  such  men  as  Meryon — the  peer  of  any  in  the  old  or 


the  new  times — to  whom  nature  denied,  it  is  true,  the 
gift  of  color,  but  whom  she  fairly  overloaded  with  other 
gifts  until  hia  marvelous  drawings  were  published  like 
Tasso'a  song,  from  a  mad-house  ;  and  Millet,  who  com- 
bined with  the  finest  executive  powers,  so  profound  a 
dislike  for  the  glamor  of  t«chnique  and  the  conventions 
of  the  schools  that  the  simplicity  and  directness  of  his 
work  are  a  constant  protest  against  their  misleading 
graces  and  hollow  charms.  It  is  men  like  these  who 
have  found  in  etching  a  means  of  expression  suited  to 
their  genius,  and  whose  brilliant  performances  have 
added,  fbr  all  succeeding  time,  a  kind  of  lustre  to  the 
art  itself. 

This  art  shares,  of  course,  the  limitations  of  the  tem- 
peraments to  which  it  commends  itself  so  readily.  Its 
freedom  is  sometimes  caprice,  and  its  simplicity  some- 
times Inclines  to  meagreness  and  poverty,  while  it  is 
not,  it  must  be  confessed,  itself  exempt  troia.  certain 
more  or  less  misleading  charms,  such  as  the  soft  lights 
and  velvety  depths  of  shadow  which  it  owes,  perhaps, 
for  the  most  part  to  the  printer,  and  which  occasionally 
blind  us  to  the  absence  of  more  enduring  qualities. 
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This  matter  of  the  printing  is  indeed  one  of  which  a 
great  deal  has  been  ninde,  anil  to  whivli  I  cannot  help 
tliinking  too  inneh  importance  is  apt  to  attach  in  tlic 
niindH  of  both  artiste  and  connoiitseur^.  Not  that  I  un- 
derrate ihc  beauty  of  effpot  which  tbe  artist  often  pro- 
duct's on  Ilia  plate  indejK'ndcntly  of  tliat  wliicli  the 
etched  lines  give.  In  the  monotypi'S  of  Mr.  Walker, 
Mr.  Biekneil  and  others,  the  effect.-'  are  produced 
without  any  etclicd  or  engraved  lines  at  all,  and  the 
eflbcts  so  produced  are  often — those  of  Mr.  Walker  es- 
pecially— Kimply  magnificent.  If  the  etcher  will  only 
print  hia  own  work,  there  is  no  limit  to  be  assigned  to 
the  added  and  varied  cliarm  which  may  be  given  to  his 
impressions.*  Only  it  seems  bnidly  fair  for  him  to  ex- 
pect the  professional  printer  to  do  this  for  his  plates, 
nor  to  confound  the  effect  which  he  himself  manages  to 
produce  on  the  surfiice  of  his  copper  with  the  merits'  of 
his  etching.     Of  course  the  etcher  haw  a  right  to  expect 


something  tbe  printercan  give  it.  He  is  rarely  suited,  of 
course,  and  is  fond  of  asserting  that  only  two  or  three 
people  in  the  world  are  competent  to  print  an  etching ; 
tliis  is  very  sad  of  course,  but  as  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge,  it  is  something  that  gives  least  trouble  to  those 
whose  work  is  best  worth  preserving.  There  is  very 
little  evidence  in  Itembrandt's  work  of  anything  but 
the  simplest  kind  of  printing,  and  what  was  good 
enough  for  him  ought  to  be  good  enough  for  those  who 
are  only  too  glad  to  sit  at  bis  feet  and  be  ri'ckoned  his 
disciples,  unt(-si«,  as  I  have  ^aid,  they  are  willing  to  do 
their  own  printing. 

The  truth  is  that  Rembrandt  managed  to  leave  his 
plate  in  such  a  condition  that  the  ink  had  to  stay  where 
it  wail  wanted.  IIIh  works  are  certainly  not  deficient 
either  in  local  color  or  in  light  and  shade,  w;heti  he  ia 
minded  to  express  these  qualities.  It  was  not  the 
beauty  of  his  line  that  first  cimrmed  the  distinguished 


when  an  edition  of  impressions  is  taken  from  bis  plate 
timt  it  shall  be  done  by  a  skillful  and  intelligent  person 
—and  skillful  and  intelligent  persons  are  none  too  com- 
mon in  any  profession ;  but  there  is  evidence  that  he 
oflen  expects  his  plate  to  be  oriisltcalii/  printed,  tliat  is, 
he  expects  the  eflect  to  be  helped  out  and  added  to  by 
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critic,  Charles  Blanc,  who  has  studied  so  closely  and 
described  so  well  the  distinctive  merits  of  the  master's 
work,  but  "his  strange  and  startling  effects  and  his 
mysterious  tones,  the  &ntastic  play  of  his  lights  and 
tbe  silence  of  hia  shadows,"  But  it  is  clear  enough  from 
a  study  of  his  plates  that  the  effects  were  produced 
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simply  enough  by  lines  in  the  copper,  and  that  with 
reasonable  care  in  the  presa-work  the  pictures  could 
hardly  have  printed  otherwise  than  as  they  did. 

I  purposely  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  dwelling  upon 
the  technical  questions  which  are  here  involved.  They 
would  hardly  interest  the  general  reader,  and  those  who 
are  especially  interested  have  eitlicr  taken  pains  to  in- 
form themselves  on  these  pointa  already,  or  may  readily 
do  so  by  consulting  works  which  treat  of  them  in  a  much 
more  satisfactory  manner  than  is  possible  within  the 
limits  of  a  brief  and  general  article  like  this,  especially 
as  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  give  illustrations  which 
should  convey  any  idea  of  the  qualities  we  are  consider- 
ing. It  is,  however,  impossible  to  discuss  intelligently 
the  merits  of  the  art  at  all  without  some  little  reference 
to  the  means  by  which  they  are  produced. 

It  is  clear  enough  that  Kombrandt  allowed  himself  to 
be  bothered  about  working  with  the  "  pure  etched  line  " 
much  less  than  a  good  many  of  his  modem  followers 
have  done ;  he  used  any  kind  of  line  that  would  serve  his 
purpose  and  that  could  be  put  in  the  most  readily,  so- 
Ihat,  although  there  was  often  an  admirable  suggestion 
of  shadow  in  his  etched  lines,  he  seems  to  have  de- 
pended verj-  much  on  the  dry  point  when  he  wanted  the 


shadow  itself,  as  I  have  explained  in  the  note.  The 
"dry  point"  is  nothing  but  a  needle  or  some  such 
sharp  instrument,  with  which  the  bare  copper  is  easily 
scratched  deep  enough  for  all  the  lines  which  are  needed 
in  drawing  Aesh,  or  such  other  parts  as  need  to  be  very 
delicately  treated.  But  it  is  not  only  at  the  light  end  of 
the  scale  that  the  dry  point  is  available.  If  it  is  used  in 
close  lines,  and  the  little  "  bur  "  which  it  raises  is  al- 
lowed to  remain,  it  produces  the  most  intense  blacks 
which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  by  printing ;  so  that  by 
the  use  of  the  dry  point  alone  the  depth  and  the  <leli- 
cacy  of  a  charcoal  drawing  are  obtained  readily  and  at 
once.  Now  it  was  chiefly  by  this  means,  or  by  etched 
lines  HO  thin  andchise  as  to  answer  the  same  purpose, 
in  parts  which  were  to  be  neither  so  delicately  modeled 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  so  deeply  dark  on  the  other,  that 
Rembrandt  managed  to  put  his  shadows  and  his  lights 
where  they  belonged,  and  where  even  an  ordinary  prin- 
ter could  not  spoil  them.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  see 
of  what  exquisite  eflfects  the  dry  point  is  capable,  will 
find  beautiful  examples  of  it  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Hubert 
Herkomer,  who  is  well  represented  -in  the  exhibition 
which  is  open  at  present  in  PJiiladetphla. 
Among  modern  etchers  no  one  holds  a  higher  place 
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for  origioality  and  juist  appreciation  of  the  distinctive 
merits  of  his  art,  as  well  as  for  the  splendor  of  his  own 
executive  powers,  than  Mr,  Sej'inour  lladen,  who  may 
ill  Kome  respects  be  regarded  as  a  leader  in  the  move- 
ment of  wliich  we  are  the  witnesses,  and  if  one  wislied 
to  illustrate  the  versatility  of  tlie  art  lie  could  not,  per- 
haps, do  better  than  to  compare  the  work  of  this  central 
figure  anion<{  the  etchers  of  to-day  with  that  of  the 
greatest  of  the  old  mnsters.  Instead  of  the  close,  fine 
ivork  in  which  Rembrandt  delighted,  Mr.  Hadco's — the 
liest  of  it,  at  least — is  frank  and  open,  and  into  compara- 
tively few  linns  is  compresBcd  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  expression  and  animation.  Nothing  is  elabo- 
rated or  imitative.  Everything  is  full  of  suggestion; 
the  suggestion  of  light  and  of  motion— of  the  everlasting 
freshness  of  natun'.  His  landscapes  have  tliat  delight- 
ful quality  of  impressive  ri'slfnhiccs  which  one 
from  nature,  but  which  is  rare  enough  in  pictu 


ever  cleverly  worked  out  in  parts.  In  a  word,  his  etch- 
ings always  have  those  qualities  of  largeness  and  breadth 
which  the  paint«r  prizes  above  almost  everything  else. 
In  fact,  he  is  throughout  an  artist  for  artii^ts ;  for,  al- 
though he  professes  tu  esteem  technical  qualities  as  of 
less  importance  than  mental  grasp,  it  is  evident  tliat 
the  admiration  which  is  unreservedly  accorded  to  him 
is  excited,  in  great  part,  by  his  superb  tecAnigue  which 
only  the  artist  deeply  understands.  His  work  is  chiefly  in 
landsca)ie,  though  he  can  draw  the  figure  with  considera- 
ble power  when  he  chooses.  For  vigor  of  conception  and 
masterly  execution  in  work  demanding  the  utmost  surfl- 
ness  of  liand  and  the  confidence  that  only  perfect  mas- 
tery of  Ills  methods  can  give,  such  etchings  as  his 
■'Agamemnon"  or  his"CaIivis  Pier,"  after  Turner's 
magnificent  picture,  are  worth5'  of  any  man,  and  aru 
certainly  among  the  mosc  genuine  triumphs  of  modem 
art.  L.  W.  MiLLKR. 

[COWCLUDED    NEXT   WEEK.] 


THE  CURSE  OF  CALGARTH 


BY    MARY    B.    DODGE. 


Ow  the  northernmost  bound  of  Windermere, 
That  loveliest  gem  of  the  English  lakes, 
Whose  silvery  flow  in  the  light  wind  shakes, 

Or  mirroi's  the  sky  when  smooth  and  clear — 
Its  floating  clouds  and  its  blue  wells  deep — 
Here,  where  the  shores  fond  memories  keep 
Of  more  than  one  Titan  of  minstrelsy, 

Stood  the  humble  home,  to  its  owners  dear. 
Of  Ki-aster  Cook  and  his  Dorothy. 

Calgarth  was  the  homely  name  it  wore, 

And  slenderly  noted  wears  to-day ; 

For  the  guide-books  lead  us  another  way 
Than  the  i-oad  to  Calgarth 's  unfettered  door. 

'Tis  but  little  of  picturesque  it  owns, 

Yet  a  legend  clings  to  the  mossy  stones. 

As  meet  for  a  Southey's  pen  as  much 
Of  the  far-away  life  of  mystic  lore 

That  caught  his  fancy  and  warmed  his  touch. 

Close  to  Calgarth,  on  Windermere, 
Lay  a  broad  estate  of  wealth  begot — 
So  broad  that  heaven  alone  knows  what 

Could  have  made  the  covetous  master  peer 
With  jealous  eye  on  the  farmer's  mite ; 
Yet  the  nddle  is  old  as  our  race  is,  quite. 
And  the  rich  Myles  Phillipson,  Magistrate, 

Burdened  with  acres,  sleek  with  cheer. 
For  the  field  of  his  neighbor  lay  in  wait. 

To  his  every  bribe  he  was  answered,  "  Nay ;" 
But  Myles  swore  inly  he  'd  have  the  place, 
Be  they  "live  or  dead ;''  and  he  waxed  apace 

More  kind  to  its  owners  day  by  day. 
Tims  the  days  made  weeks,  and  the  weeks  flew  past, 
Till  the  snows  of  the  Yule  tide  fell  at  last ; 
When  the  'Squire  spread  feast  for  his  neighbors  all — 

For  rich  and  for  poor,  as  was  then  the  way — 
And  Kraster  heeded  the  friendly  call. 

Dame  Dorothy  donned  her  wedding  gown. 

In  lavender  laid  so  long  away ; 

And  Kraster  gave  to  his  locks  of  gray 
A  blighter  gloss  as  he  brushed  them  down 

Straight  o'er  his  forehead,  Vandyke  style ; 

Both  faces  fairer  through  hope,  the  while 

They  rode  on  one  saddle  keen  to  see. 
And  share  the  riches  of  far  renown 

Tliat  smiled  in  the  Phillipson  treasury  1 

The  liall  was  gay  in  its  Christmas  dress. 

Time  flew  ;  yet  the  wassail-bowl  still  was  sweet ; 

The  smoking  odors  of  wine  and  meat 
Still  savored  of  rollicking  happiness ; 

Still,  the  tender  grace  of  the  mistletoe 

Tempted  new  dancers  to  and  fro, 

When  a  cry  was  i*aised  for  a  missing  cup— 
A  cup  of  gold  that  was  worth  no  less 

Than  the  all  of  some  that  were  there  to  sup. 

'Twas  Kraster  Cook  who  the  last  was  seen 
To  drink  therefrom  of  the  steaming  brew ; 
But  that  was  at  midnight ;  now  'twas  two 

O'  the  clock,  and  the  honest  pair  had  been 
Home  at  Calgarth  for  an  hour  in  bed — 
Resting,  as  honest  folk  do,  well  fed, 
Well  houFed  from  the  cold,  and  nothing  loth 

To  turn  to  their  life  of  content  again 
From  a  scene  of  reveling  new  to  both. 


Like  the  winter  night  that  lies  sleeping  long, 
The  farmer,  unburthened  too,  would  sleep ; 
^ut  soon  from  his  slumbers  soundly  deep 

He  is  roused  by  a  knocking,  loud  and  strong. 
On  his  unlocked  door ;  and  by  Doi-othy 
Crying,  "Gudeman,  Kraster,  wake  and  see 
What  means  this  din  in  the  morning  gray — 

'Tis  strange,  indeed,  for  such  noisy  throng 
To  come  at  all,  in  the  night  or  day." 

Scarce  time  had  the  old  folks  clothes  to  don 

Ere  the  drunken  roisterers  tumbled  in  : 

Some  good  men,  some  of  them  steeped  in  sin. 
All  flushed  from  'Squire  Phillipson' s,  bent  upon 

Righting  their  host  if  the  fact  turned  up 

That  Kraster  had  stolen  the  golden  cup. 

Some  thought  so,  some  doubted,  a  search  would  tell — 
To  the  kitchen,  the  cupboard — ah  !  there  it  shone — 

And  the  shout  that  rose  was  a  funeral  knell. 

For  the  'Squire  was  magistrate — that  you  know ; 
I         And  you  've  guessed  how  the  cup  in  the  cupboard  came, 

Since  you  cannot  forget  the  'Squire's  one  aim 
To  possess  Calgarth — by  any  means,  so 

No  land  of  another  should  bai'  the  clear 

Line  of  his  vision  to  Windermere. 

Two  imiocent  victims — what  were  they  ? 
(Tlieffc  was  a  death-crime  long  ago) 

What,  indeed,  to  his  willful  way  ? 

Followed  a  trial — false  of  couree ; 

Of  justice  there  was  not  a  i^ay  of  hope 

For  the  fated  pair ;  while  a  hempen  rope 
Swung  in  the  sentence,  and  no  remorse 

Softened  the  magistrate's  cruel  face. 

Sudden,  uprose  in  the  prisoner's  place 

Old  Dorothy,  bold  in  her  rightful  ire  ; 
*    And  the  court-room  shook  with  the  ominous  force 

Of -the  curse  she  hurled  at  the  'Squire. 

"  Pool !  vain  shalt  thou  guard  thyself !    Vain 

Shall  thy  hope  be  to  prosper !  thy  breed 

Shall  henceforth  be  subjects  of  greed. 
And  peris^  of  loss  and  of  pain  ! 

Their  schemes  shall  all  wither  in  hand  I 

Ere  long  not  an  inch  of  the  land 

Shall  be  his  that  a  Phillipson  owns  ! 
And  in  wretched  Calgarth  you  never  again 

Shall  be  rid  of  us  haunting  its  stones  !" 

The  'Squu'e's  beard  whitened  under  the  rain 

Of  Dorothy's  withering  speech  ; 

Poor  Kraster  could  only  a  hand  outreach 
With  motions  of  protest  in  vain. 

His  wife,  once  so  timid,  was  brave  of  mien. 

As  though  she  a  vision  of  grace  had  seen. 

And  further  cared  nothing  for  breath  ; 
The  awe-stricken  people  to  pity  were  fain. 

But  a  voice  muttered,  **  On  to  the  death." 

The  curse  to  the  end  was  fulfilled  ; 

Came  repentance,  if  ever,  too  late ; 

Every  Phillipson  bowed  to  the  fate 
That  the  pride  of  the  PhillipRons  willed. 

On  the  shore  of  the  lake  yet  is  told 

How  the  ghosts  were  ne'er  laid  till  the  gold 

Of  each  Phillipson  dwindled  away ; 

Nor  till  all  of  the  race  had  been  stilled 

In  the  silence  that  deadens  decay. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  In  every  well-conditioned  stripling,  as  I  conjecture,  there 
alroady  blooms  a  certain  prospective  Paradise,  cheered  by  some 
fairest  Eve." 

PliESENTLY  they  move,  and  passing  down  the  slabbed 
ineliue,  and  across  the  water  into  the  King's  garden, 
tread  very  slowly  the  fine  gravel  of  the  broad  walk,  as 
sentinels  on  either  hand  of  which  stand  heaven-high 
firs,  that  yet  have  been  clipped  out  of  all  fir  semblance, 
and,  like  their  brothers  round  the  Schloss,  wear  the  like- 
ness of  yews,  cut  into  such  tall,  narrow  sugar-loafs  that 
their  forest  kin  would  disown  them.  Silently  they  step 
along.  Perhaps  the  utter  repose,  the  absence  of  pro- 
gress and  hurry,  the  sober  stillness  of  all  around,  tells 
sleepily  upon  their  young  spirits.  Perhaps  to  them 
speech  is  not  so  easy  as  it  was  a  month  ago.  It  is  Be- 
linda who  resumes  the  conversation. 

"I  suppose  that  will  devolve  upon  me  after  all?" 
she  says  with  a  sigh. 

"Tliat  what  will  devolve  upon  you?"  asks  Rivers 
dreamily. 

He  lias  forgotten  all  about  Professor  Forth,  and  is  lost 
in  a  sea  of  speculation  as  to  whether  ever  woman  in  this 
world  had  such  a  short  upper  lip. 

''To  tell  Professor  Forth  that  I  do  not  think  he  will 
be  my  brother-in-law,"  she  answers,  smiling. 

'"  You  think  that  Miss  ChurchUl  will  shirk  it  ?"  ab- 
sently. 

The  Professor  is  still  a  mist-figure  to  him.  It  is  her 
chin  now.   Was  there  ever  such  a  ravishing  round  chin  ? 

"  I  think  so ;  she  generally  does." 

"  Generally  /"  awaked  for  a  moment  from  his  trance 
by  shocked  surprise.     **  Does  it  often  happen  ?" 

"  It  was  a  shp  of  the  tongue,"  she  answers,  laughing ; 
"it  has  happened  once  or  twice  before." 

''And  you?" 

The  bold  wind  has  loosened  a  very  small  strand  of  her 
hair,  and  is  blowing  it  against  her  cheek.  How  many 
years  of  his  life — ten  V  fifteen  ?  twenty  ? — would  he  give 
to  be  allowed  to  replace  it  behind  her  ear  ? 

"  And  I  ?  Oh,  I  dry  the  victims'  eyes,  and  tell  them 
that  there  is  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out 
of  it." 

"And  yours?"  That  little  lock  is  still  froliclcing 
distractingly ;  ought  he  to  tell  her  of  it  ?  "  Who  dries 
your  victims'  eyes  ?" 

"They  have  not  any  eyes  to  dry,"  she  answers  pre- 
cipitately. "  I  do  not  mean  that  they  are  blind,  but 
that  there  are  no  such  people — they  do  not  exist." 

"  You  mean,  I  suppose,"  he  says,  reddening,  "that I 
had  no  business  to  ask  about  them  ?" 

"  I  mean  what  I  say,  neither  more  nor  less :  they  do 
not  exist  I" 

Her  tone  is  cold  and  trenchant,  as  of  one  who  would 
check  a  displeasing  topic.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  intense 
shyness — the  shyness  of  hearing  herself  talked  about, 
and  talked  about  by  him — that  makes  it  so ;  but  to  a 
listener  it  has  all  the  effect  of  a  freezing  haughtiness,  re- 
pressing impudent  intrusion.  She  hears  it  herself  with 
bitterness. 

"  Is  it  any  wonder  that  no  one  has  ever  loved  me  ?" 
she  says  internally. 


It  is  clear  that  he  hears  too. 

"  You  are  offended,"  he  cries  miserably.  "  I  wish  to 
heaven  that  I  had  never  come  to-day  1  Everything  has 
gone  wrong  I  You  let  Professor  Forth  help  you  out  of 
the  carriage  I  you  let  him  hand  you  the  potatoes — " 

She  smiles  involuntarily. 

"  On  the  contrary ;  he  recommended  me  not  to  take 
any ;  he  said  they  were  rancid  !" 

"You  let  him  pick  up  your  i>ocket-handkerchief  I" 

Ao'ain  she  smiles  more  broadlv. 

"He  certainly  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  permis- 
sion. I  think  tliat  his  knees  are  scarcely  supple  enough 
for  him  to  be  very  anxious  to  pick  up  even  Sarah's." 

As  she  speaks  she  puts  up  her  hand  and  carelessly 
pushes  back  her  wandering  love-lock ;  but  one  little  ten- 
dril still  escapes  and  frisks  in  the  breeze. 

He  thrusts  his  hands  hard  down  into  his  pockets  to 
Xesist  the  intense  though  monstrous  temptation  to  aid 
her  in  its  recapture. 

"  If  you  knew,"  he  says  hurriedly,  "what  I  felt  when 
you  drove  up  to  the  Gast-hoft'  to-day  ;  in  what  an  agony 
of  dread  lest  you  should  think  me  presumptuous  for 
having  forced  myself  into  your  party — lest  you  should 
murder  me  with  one  of  those  terrible  frozen  looks  of 
yours — " 

"  One  of  those  terrible  frozen  looks  of  mine  ?"  repeats 
she  with  a  puzzled  air.  "  It  is  very  odd  1  I  wonder 
how  I  do  them?" 

"  You  may  think  me  as  great  an  ass  as  you  please," 

pursues  he  rapidly — "and,  indeed,  you  would  not  be 

human  if  you  did  not — but  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor, 

for  the  first  moment  I  dared  not  look.  I  shut  my  eyes  I" 

'     At  this  she  smiles  subtlely. 

"How,  in  Heaven's  name,  have  you  managed  to 
make  me  so  much  afraid  of  you  ?"  continues  the  lad, 
with  gathering  agitation.  "  You  are  never  rude ;  you 
are  not  sarcastic  ;  nothing  makes  you  angry  ;  you  speak 
most  softly ;  and  yet — " 

"And  yet,"  she  says,  finishing  his  sentence  for  him 
with  a  rather  bitter  smile,  "  and  yet  you  shake  in  your 
shoes  before  me  I  I  know  you  all  do.  Ever  since  I 
grew  up — nay,  before ;  I  think  that  at  fourteen  I  began 
to  inspire  dread — I  have  always  been  hearing  how 
frightened  people  are  of  me.  It  is  so  pleasant  I  No 
doubt  you  had  been  told  it  before  you  came  to  know  me, 
had  not  you  ?"  ^ 

In  the  eagerness  of  that  query  she  has  stopped  and- 
faced  him,  the  color  hurrying  up  to  her  cheeks,  and  her 
eyes  fastened  in  imperative  asking  on  his. 

He  does  not  answer  for  a  moment.  He  is  dizzily  mar- 
veling whether  blood  of  so  wondrous  a  tint  had  ever 
flooded  lily  cheek  before.  She  repeats  her  question  with 
emphasis : 

'^  Had  not  you  ?" 

''  I — I — hud  heard  that  you  snubbed  people  1" 

"  Have  you  found  it  true  ?"  she  says,  in  a  low  and 
rather  anxious  voice.  "  Have  I — have  I — "  hesitating, 
"snubbed  you  ?" 

To  this  question  she  lias  honestly  expected  a  reply  in 
the  negative,  and  is  proportionately  startled  by  the  vi- 
rile energy  of  the  affirmative  that  instead  follows. 

"  That  vou  have — times  out  of  mind  I" 
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''Have  I  ?"  she  says,  in  a  key  of  genuine  bewilder- 
ment.    ''HowV    Wlien?    Wliere?    What  is  it  that 
I  do  ?" 
He  does  not  answer. 

"Is  it,"  she  goes  on  diffidently,  Sarah's  dictum  as  to 
the  one  unforgivable  sin  committible  by  women  against 
men  flashing  across  her  mind,  sinister  and  appropriate, 
"  is  it  that  I  make  you  feel  small  ?" 

"Small!  Yes,"  exclaims  he,  with  pungent  em- 
phasis ;  "  I  should  think  you  did  1  invisibly,  impercep- 
tibly small.  But  that  is  not  the  worst.  I  was  prepared 
for  that.     I  had  heard  it  was  your  way  I*' 

She  laughs  grimly.     "  What  a  pleasant  way  I" 

"  There  are  days  on  which — I  do  not  know  how  you 
do  it — ^you  made  me  feel  as  aloof  from  you  as  if—" 

"As  if  what?" 

"  As  if  I  were  I  down  here,  and  you  were — " 

"  And  I  were  what  V"  with  an  accent  of  sincere  and 
puzzled  curiosity. 

"  And  you  were — and  you  were — one  of  the  heavenly 
host  up  there  !"  ends  the  young  man,  baldly  and  stam- 
mering.    But  love  is  no  brightener  of  the  wits. 

"  One  of  the  heavenly  host  ?"  repeats  she,  justly  in- 
furiated at  this  stale  comparison.  "  An  angel,  in  short  I 
Must  I  always  be  an  angel,  or  goddess  ?  If  any  one 
knew  how  sick  I  am  of  being  a  goddess  I  1  declare  I 
should  be  thankful  to  be  called  a  Fury^  or  even  a  Ohoul^ 
for  a  change !" 

So  saying,  she  turns  her  shoulder  peevishly  to  him ; 
and  leaving  the  garden,  begins  to  walks  quickly  along 
the  road  by  the  water,  as  ilf  to  make  up  for  her  late 
loitering.  He  keeps  pace  with  her,  dumb  in  snubbed 
contrition,  stupefied  by  love,  and,  unhappily  for  him- 
self, fully  conscious  of  it :  burningly  aware  of  the  hope- 
less flatness  of  his  last  simile,  and  rendered  by  his 
situation  quite  incapable  of  redeeming  it  by  any  brigfiter 
sally. 

Presently  they  leave  the  water  and  all  its  rioting 
wavelets,  and  pace  through  the  fir-wood  toward  the 
little  Schloss — the  big  one's  quaint  baby-brother. 

Beneath  the  fir-trees  the  blue  hepaticas  flower  plenti- 
ful and  late,  and  the  young  stitchworts  open  their  fresh 
eyes  to  the  spring.  Regardless  of  ten-groschen  penal- 
ties, Belinda  leaves  the  road,  and  stoops  to  pick  the  little 
blossoms. 

Docilely  following  her  motions,  he  stoops  and  picks 
too.  He  picks  to  more  purpose  than  she,  indeed  ;  for 
when,  by-and-by,  they  straighten  themselves  again  and 
compare  results,  his  is  by  far  the  largest  nosegay. 

"  Will  you  take  them  ?"  he  says,  timidly  proff*ering 
them,  for  her  tart  speech  has  robbed  him  of  his  last 
barleycorn  of  courage ;  "or  shall  I — shall  I — carry  them 
for  you  ?" 

What  w^ould  not  he  carry  for  her?  A  newspaper 
parcel  down  St.  James'  Street ;  a  bulging  carpet-bag 
through  Rotten  Row  I 

"  Thank  you,  I  will  carry  them  myself,"  she  answers, 
stretching  out  her  pretty,  bare  hand  for  them.  "They 
shall  make  up  to  me,"  smiling,  "for  the  gardenias  of 
which  I  was  deprived  by — an  accident.  Do  you  know 
that  I  was  not  allowed  even  to  smell  them  ?  Did  I  not 
bear  my  los  like  a  Trojan  ?"  Then,  hesitating  a  little, 
she  steps  a  pace  or  so  nearer  to  him,  and,  half-shy ly 
holding  out  her  own  little  bunch,  "  Exchange  is  no  rob- 
bery," she  says  with  a  soft  look.  "Will  you," gently 
mocking  his  frightened  tone,  "  will  you  take  them  ?  or 
shall  I — shall  I— carry  them  for  you  ?" 

He  makes  her  no  answer ;  he  is  quite  unable.  The 
tears  have  sprung  to  his  eyes.  He  is  very  young,  has 
never  loved  before ;  and  it  seems  to  him  that  at  that  fair 


hand  holding  out  its  little  blue  bunch,  Heaven  opens  to 
him. 

There  are  days  on  which  Heaven  opens  to  us  all,  but 
to  most  of  us  next  day  it  shuts  again. 

Above  them  the  pines  lay  their  dark  heads  stilly  to- 
gether against  the  fair  sky,  that  looks  austere,  yet  not 
unkind.  Here  the  loud  wind  is  kept  at  bay,  and  whis- 
pers scarcely  more  noisily  than  they  themselves  are 
doing  in  their  safe  retreat. 

With  what  halting  words  of  lame  ecstacy  he  would 
have  thanked  her  will  never  now  be  known.  Dumbly 
he  has  received  hert  gift,  refraining,  by  what  iron  con- 
straint put  upon  himself,  from  any  least  detention  of 
those  cool,  pale  fingers  that  just  unintentionally  touch 
his,  and  then  innocently  withdraw.  The  laboring  syl- 
lables that  are  struggling  to  his  lips  are  forever  driven 
thence  by  the  sound  of  a  high-pitched  young  voice  call- 
ing clearly  through  the  still  wood  : 

"  Where  are  you  ?  What  has  become  of  you  ?  We 
have  been  searching  high  and  low  for  you  !  Have  you 
been  searching  high  and  low  for  us  f  Ah  1  evidently  you 
have  I"  laughing  ironically.  "  Well,  now  you  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  find  us  1" 

Ere  the  end  of  this  sentence,  Sarah  has  frisked  up  to 
them,  and,  for  the  time.  Heaven's  door  shuts  in  their 
faces,  and  Earth's  dull  portals  reopen  for  them. 

"Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  fine  of  ten  groschen 
for  leaving  the  road  ?"  calls  out  the  Professor  from  the 
distance,  but  nobody  heeds  him. 

"Are  you  picking  flowers?"  asks  Sarah  demurely. 
"  How  nice  I  Pick  me  some."  Then  turning  to  Rivers, 
she  adds  maliciously:  "I  am  not  greedy;  I  shall  be 
quite  content  with  that  mif-erable  little  bunch  tliat  you 
are  clutching  so  tightly.  Give  it  me  I" 
But  at  that  he  finds  his  tongue  again. 
"Not  if  you  were  to  go  down  on  your  knees  to  me 
for  it !"  he  cries  tragically,  lifting  his  right  hand  and 
holding  his  poor  little  prize  high  above  her  restless, 
small  head. 

"  Not  if  I  were  to  go  down  on  my  knees  ?"  repeated 
she  in  accents  of  he  deepest  incredulity.  "  Come,  that 
is  tropfort!    It  is  worth  putting  to  the  test  I" 

As  she  speaks,  she  sinks  at  once  upon  her  knees  on 
the  crushed  herbage,  and  joining  her  hands  as  in  prayer, 
looks  up  at  him,  and  says,  in  a  small,  childish  voice, 
whose  alluring  properties  she  has  tested  on  many  a 
hard-fought  field,  "  Please  /" 

She  might  as  well  have  knelt  to  and  allured  one  of 
the  solemn  straight  pines.     lie  does  not  even  avert  his 
eyes  from  her,  as  though,  if  he  saw  her,  he  must  yield, 
lie  looks  her  full  in  the  face  and  says  doggedly  : 
"  Not  if  you  knelt  there  till  the  Day  of  Judgment  I" 
"What  are   you  about,   Sarah?"   comes  the   Pro- 
fessor's voice  again,   from  the  road,   where   the  ten- 
groschen  penalty  still  keeps  him.    "Are  not  you  aware 
that  although  the  grass  may  appear  dry  on  the  surface, 
the  ground  still  contains  a  great  deal  of  latent  mois- 
ture!" 
But  a  second  time  he  speaks  to  the  wind. 
"  Not  if  I  knelt  here  till  the  Day  of  Judgment?"  re- 
peats Sarah,  still  hardly  believing  her  own  ears ;  then 
wisely  taking  the  only  course  left  open  to  her,  with  as 
good  a  grace  as  may  be  :  "If  that  is  the  case,  of  course 
I  will  get  up  again  at  once  !" 

So  saying  she  rises,  apparently  not  at  all  put  out  of 
countenance,  and  flicks  the  bits  of  grass  from  the  knees 
that  had  bent  in  vain. 

"  Do  not  you  wish  to  see  the  King's  boars  fed  ?  I  un- 
derstood you  to  say  that  you  wished  to  see  the  King's 
boars  fed  1"  shouts  the  Professor,  striking  in  snappishly 
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the  third  time,  the  contumely  with  which  his  remarks 
have  been  treated  beginning  to  tell  very  perceptibly 
upon  his  tone. 

"The  King's  boars?"  repeats  Sarah  Hotto  voce,  de- 
scending to  a  degrading  pun,  and  accompanying  it  witli 
a  wink  that  is  worthy  of  it.  *'  Do  you  think  the  King 
has  room  for  one  more  in  his  menagerie  ?  if  so,  1  might 
be  permitted  to  offer  him  mine  I  Yes,"  raising  lier 
voice  and  beginning  to  trip  back  toward  her  be- 
trothed, "of  course  we  are  coming  1" 

She  has  not  gone  two  steps,  however,  before  she  be- 
thinks herself;  and  turning  back,  fucks  her  arm  de- 
terminately  under  her  sister's. 

"Belinda,"  she  says  resolutely,  "you  have  not  seen 
the  Little  Schloss !  you  have  not  seen  the  lighthouse ! 
you  have  not  seen  the  pheasantries  I  you  shall  see  the 
boars  I" 

So  saying  she  sweeps  ^  her  off  hurriedly  ahead  ;  and 
Rivers,  curbing  fearfully,  is  compelled  to  follow  with  the 
Professor,  with  whom  he  has  about  as  much  in  com- 
mon as  a  non-reading,  hard-rowing,  foot-balling,  crick- 
eting undergraduate  mostly  has  with  an  exceptionally 
stiff-backed  and  donnish  Don. 

Nor  is  the  Professor,  whose  contempt  for  undergra- 
duates in  g-^neral  is  not  to  be  equaled  save  by  his  aver- 
sion, very  much  better  pleased  with  the  arrangement. 

However,  it  does  not  last  long.  A  few  minutes  of 
brisk  walking  brings  them  to  the  clear  space  in  mid- 
wood — the  sandy  spot  railed  round  with  palings  wh,ere 
his  Majesty  of  Saxony's  pigs  have  their  daily  rations 
dealt  out  to  them. 

There  the  girls  sit  down  on  the  wooden  bench  pro- 
vided for  the  accommodation  of  admiring  spectators. 
Many  dark  forms  have  already  arrived,  and  are  rooting 
and  grubbing  hither  and  thither.  They  have  immensely 
long  noses,  long  dark  hair,  large  dark  ears,  hind-quar- 
ters that  run  away  like  hyenas,  and  a  general  air  of 
absurdity  and  unpiglike  pigness.  Amongst  them  are 
several  fierce-looking  old  gentlemen  with  their  ugly  lips 
lifted  over  formidable  tusks,  shaggy  as  bears,  and  with 
their  long  gray  hair  wet  and  shiny,  as  if  they  had  been 
rolling  in  some  muddy  place.  Every  moment  there  is 
an  arrival ;  a  fresh  pig,  two  fresh  pigs  emerging  from 
the  wood  and  trotting  hastily,  with  ears  anxiously 
erect,  to  the  rendezvous,  afraid  of  having  arrived  too 
late. 

About  the  whole  family,  when  united,  there  is  a  gene- 
ral unamiabiUty,  a  spiteful  biting  and  nipping  at  each 
other;  a  squeaking  and  angrily  grunting;  a  wrathful 
pursuit  and  hasty  flight.  The  little  piglets,  tawny-col- 
ored and  striped  like  tiny  tigers,  toddle  sweetly  about 
in  their  artless  babyhood. 

Irresistibly  attracted  by  the  childlike  graces  of  one  of 
these  latter,  yet  smaller,  more  striped,  weirder  than  its 
brethren,  Sarah  has  run  after  it,  and  is  now  scampering 
in  pursuit  round  the  arena. 

The  Professor,  relieved  at  having  found  a  sandy  spot, 
is  standing,  stork-like,  at  a  little  distance  off,  poised  on 
one  leg,  and  cautiously  seeking  for  traces  of  moisture 
on  the  sole  of  the  other  boot. 

Once  more  Rivers  and  Belinda  are  alone. 

"  I  will  be  the  death  of  her !"  says  the  boy,  with  an 
angry  smile,  shaking  his  fist  in  the  direction  of  the 
sportive  Sarah. 

But  apparently  the  latter 's  ears  are  nearly  as  long  as 
those  of  the  objects  of  her  chase. 

"Whom  will  you  be  the  death  of?"  she  cries,  desist- 
ing suddenly.  "  The  mischief  is  in  the  pig  I  I  cannot 
catch  it ;  and  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  what  I  should 
have  done  with  it  if  I  had  I  Well,"  having  by  this  time 


come  up  to  them  again,  "of  whom  will  you  be  the 
death?" 

"Of  you,"  replie^s  the  young  fellow  stoutly,  though 
in  his  heart  he  is  a  little  scared  at  the  unexpected  dis- 
tance to  which  his  threat  has  carried.  "  Yes,  of  you," 
looking  full  at  her  with  his  straightforward,  handsome, 
angry  eyes ;  '*  at  least,  if  I  am  not  the  death  of  you,  as 
I  should  like  to  be,  I  will  be  even  with  you  some  fine 
day — see  if  I  am  not  I" 

She  looks  back  at  him,  coolly  pondering,  but  does  not 
answer.  A  flash  of  almost  compassionate  astonishment 
is  darting  across  her  mind  that  any  man  in  the  posses- 
sion of  sight,  health,  and  vigor — any  man,  more  espe- 
cially at  the  most  infiammable  of  all  ages,  can  look  at 
her  with  the  unsimulated  indifierence,  slightly  colored 
with  dislike,  that  this  Rivers  is  doing  1  At  once  he 
rises  in  her  esteem.  Turning  away,  she  walks  thought- 
fully back  to  the  pigs. 

By-and-by,  as  through  the  long,  light  evenings  the 
girls  bowl  smoothly  homewards,  before  the  shy  white 
stars  look  out,  Sarah  suddenly  breaks  the  silence  that, 
for  several  quiet  miles,  has  lain  upon  both. 

"  Belinda  1"  she  says  abruptly ;  "  by  all  laws,  human 
and  divine,  that  bouquet  was  yours  I  The  gardenias 
are  now  the  color  of  old  leather,  and  smell  rather  nastily 
than  otherwise ;  but,  such  as  they  are,  they  are  yours  I" 

And  even  on  these  terms,  poor  Belinda  is  glad  and 
thankful  to  have  her  nosegay  again  ! 


CHAPTER  V. 

"  He  knew  whose  gentle  hand  was  at  the  latch 
Before  the  door  had  given  her  to  his  eyes ; 

And  from  her  chamber  window  he  would  catch 
Her  beauty  farther  than  the  falcon  spies. 

And  constant  as  her  vespers  would  he  watch 
Because  her  face  was  turned  to  the  same  skies  ; 

And  with  sick  longing  all  the  nlijht  outwear 

To  hear  her  morning  step  upon  the  stair." 

Upon  the  fair  town  of  Dresden  a  nevr  morning  has 
opened — opened  in  sunshine,  joy,  and  lusty  growth. 
For  one  blossom-bunch  that  swung  fragilely  on  the 
pear-tree  yesterday,  there  are  twenty  to-day.  The  slow 
small  leaves  are  beginning  to  break  less  timorously  from 
their  outgrown  sheaths. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  Belinda  can  have  grown  in  the 
night ;  but  about  her,  too,  this  morning  there  is  a  look 
of  expansion  and  spring :  as  if  she  too  were  uncurling 
her  leaves  and  disclosing  her  shy  buds  to  her  sun. 

The  two  girls  are  sitting  together  in  the  pretty  bc- 
hyacinthed,  be-china'd,  Anglicised  salon  that  looks  to 
the  street.  The  morning  sun  does  not  shine  on  that 
side  of  the  house,  and  it  makes  the  room  dark ;  but  so 
it  is,  that  all  the  blinds  are  drawn  to  the  bottom ;  nor 
does  either,  as  would  seem  natural,  make  any  attempt 
to  pull  them  up  again. 

"  So  you  never  did  it  after  all  yesterday  ?"  Belinda  is 
saying  in  a  tone  oS  disapproving  surprise. 

Sarah  shakes  her  head. 

"No;  Love's  chain  still  binds  us  I"  she  answers, 
making  a  face. 

"  You  will  do  it  to-day  ?" 

"No!" 

"  To-morrow  ?" 

"I  think  not." 
The  day  after  ?" 
It  is  improbable." 

If  you  are  waiting,"  says  Belinda,  stopping  in  mid- 
row  of  the  stocking  she  is  knitting  to  look  severely  at 
her  sister,  and  speaking  with  an  extremely  clear  and  de- 
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cided  accent,  *'  for  me  to  do  it  for  you,  you  will  wait,  as 
I  told  you  yesterday,  a  very  long  time." 

"  I  am  aware  of  it,"  replies  Sarah  calmly.  "  Since  I 
realized  that  you  are  engaged  in  a  little  pursuit  of  your 
own,  I  have  abandoned  the  idea  I"  ^ 

"  Pursuit  I"  cries  Belinda,  with  a  shocked  start,  and 
crimsoning.  "  You  are  the  first  person  who  ever  dared 
to  say  that  I  pursued  any  one  I" 

'*  You  would  have  been  much  pleasanter  if  you  had," 
rejoins  Sarah  cooll}'.  *'  Well,  do  not  let  us  quarrel  over 
a  word !  I  did  not  say  what  part  you  took  in  the  pur- 
suit— whether  you  were  the  hunter,  or  the  hare  I" 

But  Belinda  has  stooped  her  angry,  blonde  head  over 
her  stocking,  and  is  speechlessly  knitting  her  resent- 
ment into  it. 

"After  all,"  says  Sarah,  discourteously  jerking  the 
slumbering  pug  ofi*  the  sofa,  and  throwing  herself  down 
on  it,  "  it  is  very  unselfish  of  me ;  nobody  gives  me  the 
credit  for  any  virtues,  but  in  point  of  fact  it  is  almost 
entirely  in  your  interest  that  I  am  acting  I"  She  pauses 
for  a  moment,  expecting  to  be  asked  for  an  explanation, 
but  Belinda  deigns  no  syllable.  "  Supposing  that  I  did 
give  my  Solomon  the  sack — by-the-by,  what  a  neat 
alliteration  I  Swinburne  might  have  mad^  it,"  con- 
tinues Sarah  yawning — ''  what  would  become  of  me 
during  all  those  rural  excursions  that  I  see  stretching 
ahead  of  us  in  long  perspective  ?  We  could  not  let  you 
and  young  Rivers  set  off  upon  them  Ute-a-tete!  we  really 
could  not  I  It  would  pass  even  Granny's  and  my  lati- 
tude I  I  search  the  horizon  in  vain  for  a  sail  I — I  mean 
for  any  one  else  to  pair  ofi^  with  !  My  hfe  would  be 
spent  in  trying  to  look  the  other  way,  and  in  intercept- 
ing fond  glances  that  were  not  meant  for  me  I" 

"And  so,"  says  Belinda,  lifting  a  head  whose  cheeks 
still  blaze,  and  speaking  in  a  withering  voice,  "  and  so 
he  is  to  wriggle  on  the  hook  a  little  longer  ?  How  much 
longer,  pray  ?" 

"  How  much  longer  ?"  repeats  Sarah,  with  a  mali- 
cious look ;  "  why,  you  can  answer  that  better  than  1 1 
As  long  as  young  Rivers  wriggles  on  yours  ?" 

Belinda  winces. 

Who — high-strung  and  palpitating  in  young  love's 
first  ecstacy — would  not  wince  at  such  a  phrase  ? 
*  "Come,  now,"  says  Sarah,  sliding  off*  the  sofa  again, 
assuming  her  *cajohng  voice,  and  sitting  down  on  the 
parquet  at  her  sister's  feet,  "  tell  me  a  little  about  him  1 
I  have  confided  to  you  so  many  touching  traits  about 
my  beloved,  and  if  you  are  good  I  will  tell  you  plenty 
more ;  but  confidence  should  be  reciprocal :  what  is  he 
doing  here  ?    Why  has  he  come  to  Dresden  V" 

"He  is  learning  German,"  replies  Belinda  reluctantly, 

"  H'm  I    I  wonder  how  much  he  has  learnt  ?"  with  a 

dry  laugh. 

**  *  His  only  books  were  woman's  looks, 
And  folly  what  they  taught  him  !'  " 

Belinda's  sole  response  to  this  pleasantry  is  to  push 
her  chair  back  very  decidedly,  and  isolate  her  sister  on 
the  floor, 

"  What  does  he  do  when  he  is  at  home  ?"  continues 
Sarah,  taking  no  notice  of  this  evidence  of  displeasure, 
and  obstinately  pursuing  her  catechism. 

"He  has  just  left  Oxbridge,"  rather  sulkily. 

"  Where,  no  doubt,  he  took  several  Double  Firsts  I" 
with  an  ironical  smile. 

"  He  rowed  stroke  in  the  University  Eight  last  year," 
very  precipitately,  and  reddening  under  this  fleer. 

"  Is  he  his  own  father,  or  has  he  a  father  ?" 

"He  has  a  father." 

"  And  what  is  the  father — what  does  the  father  do  V" 

"  I  believe — he  is  in  business,"  grudgingly. 
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"  In  business?"  with  raised  eyebrows,  and  an  accent 
of  surprise  and  dissatisfaction.  "Well,"  more  cheer- 
fully, "  there  is  business  and  business !  Have  you  any 
idea  what  sort  of  business  it  is  ?" 

"Not  the  slightest,"  very  curtly. 

"It  is  a  liberal  age,"  says  Sarah,  philosophically, 
"  but  one  must  draw  the  line  somewhere.  I  draw  the 
line  at  artificial  manure  1  Come,  now,  have  you  any 
reason  for  supposing  that  it  is  artificial  manure  ?" 

Belinda  laughs  a  little,  but  most  unwillingly. 
I  dare  says  it  is.  I  never  asked." 
Do  you  remember,"  says  Sarah,  "the little  French- 
man, covered  with  orders — Legions  of  Honor  and  Saint 
Esprits  by  the  gross—  that  we  met  at  the  ball  at  Cannes, 
who  told  me  that  he  was  *  dans  le  cornmerce,^  and  when 
I  inquired  what  branch,  and  suggested  that  perhaps  he 
was  *  datis  lea  vins  V  answered  grandiosely,  '  JVcm,  mocte- 
nioiselle;  jes  suia  dans  les  bougies  /'  " 

A  pause. 

The  pug  has  arisen  from  the  cold  parquet,  and,  with 
her  tail  still  half-mast  high  in  the  enervation  of  slumber, 
has  stapped  delicately  on  to  Sarah,  and  cast  herself, 
with  a  deep,  slow  sigh,  upon  her  warm  lap. 

"  Your  friend  does  not  look  as  if  he  were  *  dans  les 
hovgies,^  "  says  Sarah  presently,  with  an  air  of  thought- 
ful generosity;  "still  less  dans  le —  I  declare,  I  do  not 
know  what  is  French  for  artificial  manure  1  How 
Granny  has  neglected  our  educations  1" 

But  Belinda  is  not  attending.  Belinda's  head  is 
raised,  and  upon  her  face  has  come  a  look  of  blissful 
listening.  Her  fine  ear  has  detected  a  footfall  in  the 
ante-room  outside — a  footfall  that  not  even  Slutty,  the 
pug,  has  yet  suspected ;  a  step  that  she  has  discrimi- 
nated from  that  of  the  flat  foot  of  Gustel. 

"  It  is  you,  is  it  ?"  says  Sarah,  in  a  not  particularly 
exhilarated  voice,  scrambling  to  her  feet  as  Rivers, 
ushered  in  by  an  infant  English  page,  who  divides  the 
cares  of  the  minage  with  Gustel,  enters. 

She  gives  him  two  contemptuous  fingers. 

Of  what  use  to  give  more  to  a  man  who  holds  them 
as  if  they  were  a  bundle  of  sticks.  She  might  have 
given  him  ten,  or  twenty,  or  none,  for  all  he  knows. 
His  eyes  have  strayed  away  over  her,  to  him,  totally  ir- 
relevant head,  and  have  fastened  on  his  mistress,  asking 
eagerly  if  this  can  indeed  be  she,  alive  and  real,  whom 
all  night  long  he  has  pursued  through  his  radiant 
dreams. 

"  Perhaps  you  can  help  us,"  says  Sarah,  with  an  inno- 
cent look.  "  We  have  just  been  wondering  what  the 
French  for  artificial  manure  is  ?" 

He  does  not  hear.  Belinda's  hand  in  his  is  making 
sunmier  in  his  veins,  and  his  happy  eyes  are  drowned  in 
hers  as  happy.     But  Belinda  hears. 

"  Sarah  is  speaking  to  you  I"  she  says  low  and  hur- 
riedly. 

He  turns  round  reluctantly  with  a  start. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  !  I — I — did  not  quite  catch  what 
you  were  saying." 

"  I  was  only  asking  you  if  you  knew  the  French  for 
artificial  manure  ?"  she  answers  demurely. 

"  For  artificial  manure  !"  repeats  he,  astounded.  "  Of 
course  I  do  not  1  Why  should  I  ?  Why  do  you  want  to 
know  what  is  the  French  for  artificial  manure  ?  Is  it  a 
riddle  V" 

Even  for  his  explanation  he  has  turned  again  to  Be- 
linda, as  inevitably  as  the  sunflower  to  the  sun. 

"  We  were  only  talking  of — of— agriculture ;  were  not 
we,  Belinda?"  replies  the  other,  smiling  malevolently 
at  her  sister's  obvious,  and  to  Rivers'  incomprehensible, 
discomfiture. 
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That  his  Egeria  could  look  foolish,  as  she  is  indisputa- 
bly doing,  would  never,  indeed,  occur  to  him ;  but 
nothing  short  of  total  blindness  could  prevent  his  see- 
ing the  sudden  cascade  of  scarlet  which  has  poured  over 
her.  For  one  instant,  indeed,  the  blest  idea  has  darted 
across  his  mind  that  this  lovely  flag  may  be  hung  out 
for  him  ;  but  his  humility — for  real  love  is  ever  most 
humble — at  once  dismisses  the  scarcely-formed  thought 
as  loo  good  to  be  true. 

Perhaps  it  is  his  scrutiny,  silent  and  intense,  that  em- 
barrasses her.  Of  course  he  ought  to  say  something. 
On  a  morning  visit  one  must  say  something. 

*'  Why  are  you  sitting  in  the  dark  ?"  he  asks,  glanc- 
ing at  the  carefully  drawn-down  blinds.  "The  sun  is 
not  on  this  side  of  the  house,  and  there  is  no  glare  any- 
where to-day  !" 

*'  It  is  very  gloomy,  is  not  it?"  replies  Belinda,  who 
is  slowly  recovering  her  countenance ;  '*  and  we  are  so 
fond  of  light  and  air,  too.  But  it  cannot  be  help)ed ;  we 
are  obliged  to  have  them  down  because  of  Miss  Watson. " 

**  Because  of  Miss  Watson  ?  I  do  not  understand," 

'*She  Uves  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  a  little  fer- 
ther  down,  and  she  has  lately  set  up  a  spy-glass  or  tele- 
scope of  some  kind  in  her  window,  with  which  she  rakes 
us  fore  and  aft.  She  told  us  triumphantly  on  Tuesday 
that  she  could  see  everj'thing  we  did  1  I  believe  that  she 
can  tell  by  the  movement  of  our  lips  what  we  are  say- 
ing I" 

'*  If  I  thought  so,"  said  Sarah  viciously,  **what 
things  I  would  say  about  her  I" 

"  It  will  end  in  our  being  forced  to  leave  the  apart- 
ment," says  Belinda  with  a  shrug.  *'  A  friend  of  ours 
was.  She  has  now  taken  one  that  looks  upon  a  blank 
wall  as  being  her  only  real  security." 

"Miss  Watson  combines  all  the  worst  qualities  of  the 
gnat  and  the  rhinoceros,"  says  Sarah  gravely  ;  "but  I 
think  her  most  offensive  trait — though,  indeed,  among 
so  many  it  is  invidious  to  give  the  preference  to  any  one 
— is  her  continual  persecution  of  us  to  go  on  expeditions 
with  her." 

"  Then  I  am  afraid  that  you  will  look  upon  me  as  a 
second  Miss  Watson,"  says  Rivers  bluntly,  and  color- 
ing, as  he  delivers  himself  with  untold  difficulty  of  his 
simple  errand ;  "  for  that  is  exactly  what  I  came  here 
this  morning  to  do !" 

"  Another  expedition  ?"  cries  Sarah,  in  a  tone  of  any- 
thing but  gratification.  "*Why,  it  seems  as  if  we  had 
not  been  back  five  minutes  from  the  last  I" 

It  would  evidently  be  an  empty  civility  to  ask 
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whether  you  enjoyed  it  I"  says  Rivers  with  a  rather 
mortified  laugh.  "  And  you  ?" — the  sunflower  turning 
agafin  greedily  to  its  sun. 

*'  I  was  not  bored,"  answers  Belinda  in  a  constrained 
voice.    "  I  enjoy  expeditions  I     I  like  Moritzburg." 

This  is  all  that  she  has  to  say  about  the  hours  that 
had  made  him  sick  with  desire  in  anticipation,  stam- 
mering with  bliss  in  fruition,  drunk  with  joy  in  retro- 
spect I 

He  looks  at  her  with  an  intense  wistfulness  that  is 
almost  incredulity ;  but  she  gives  him  back  no  glance. 
How  can  she,  knowing,  as  she  does  by  long  experience, 
that  Sarah  Irns  eyes  in  the  back  of  her  head  ?  Sarah, 
who  is  ostensibly,  and  as  he  in  the  innocence  of  his 
heart  believes  really,  entirely  absorbed  in  making  Slutty 
miserable,  by  afiecting  to  suppose  that  she  looks  famt 
and  holding  smeUing-salts  to  her  outraged  nose. 

"I  thought,"  he  says  in  a  chapfallen  voice,  "that  it 
would  not  be  a  bad  day  for  Wesenstein ;  or,  if  you  liked 
that  better,  Tharandt." 

"  You  really  must  be  related  to  Miss  Watson  1"  cries 
Sarah,  bursting  out  lapghing.  "  Wesenstein  I  Tha- 
randt I  Those  are  her  two  rhevaux  dc  baUiille,  If  we  do 
not  go  to  Wesenstein  we  must  go  to  Tliamndt ;  and  if 
we  do  not  go  to  Tharandt  we  must  go  to  Wesenstein  I 
Good  heavens  I"  suddenly  stopping  in  mid-laugh;  "  Un- 
berufen  I  I  hear  her  on  the  stairs  !  Hers  is  the  only 
voice  that  one  can  hear  through  the  double  doors." 

"  She  has  come  to  make  us  go  to  Wesenstein  with 
her  I"  says  Belinda  in  a  low  key  of  consternation. 

"  It  is  the  finger  of  Providence  I"  cries  Sarah,  resum- 
ing her  merriment.  ''Mr.  Rivers,  you  want  to  go  to 
Wesenstein.  She  wants  to  go  to  Wesenstein  I  Why 
should  not  you  go  together  ?  1  will  arrange  it  for  you  !" 

"  If  you  do,"  says  the  young  man,  stepping  threaten- 
ingly toward  her,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  of  the  most 
genuine  alarm  and  exasperation,  "  I  '11 " 

"You  will  be  the  death  of  me  1"  interrupts  Sarah 
pertly,  finishing  his  sentence  for  him.  "  I  know.  So 
you  said  yesterday.  I  wish  you  would  invent  a  new 
threat." 

For  a  moment  they  all  listen  silently. 

"I  believe  it  was  a  false  alarm,"  says  Belinda,  draw- 
ing a  long  breath.  , 

"No,  it  was  not  I"  rejoins  Sarah,  shaHing  her  head. 
"  There  is  no  mistaking  that  bison's  voice.  She  is  only 
stopping  on  the  stairs  to  ask  Tommy  what  wages  he 
has,  and  whether  Granny  gives  him  enough  to  eat  I" 

[to  be  continued.] 


THE  ROBBER. 


My  life  had  been  broken  and  entered,  and  theft 

Committed  'gainst  me  ; 
Peace  and  rest  had  been  stolen.     The  single  clew  left 

Was  a  memory. 

That  life  was  so  bare ;  rest  gone ;  nought  but  grief 

By  the  hearth, 
That  I  took  the  sweet  memoiy,  and  searched  for  the  thief 

Through  the  earth. 


I  knew  her  again  by  the  peace  and  the  rest 

That  returned  unto  me  ; 
But  when  the  lost  gems  were  restored  to  my  breast, 

She  did  not  go  fi-ee ; 

For,  by  strongest  of  fetters,  the  thief  I  have  bound 

And  imprisoned  for  life  : 
I  guard  in  my  heart  with  the  treasures  I  found — 

My  robber,  my  wife. 

H.  K.  Spofpord. 


By  ALBIOH  W.  TOTIEQ^E, 


CHAPTER  XXX. 
A   GOOD   IMVESTMKHT. 

A  tiROAN  that  was  heard  above  thu  roar  of  the  flames 
burst  from  the  crowd  who  were  watching  the  couflagra- 
tioD.  The  last  faint  ray  of  hope  had  disappeared.  Up 
to  that  moment  it  had  seemed  possible  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  flames.  The  factory  that  was  already 
half-consumed  was  farther  removed  from  the  other 
buildings  of  the  town  tluin  any  of  the  others,  because 
of  the  open  square  in  front  of  it.  It  is  true  that  the 
wind  drove  the  fire  directly  toward  the  corner  of  a 
block,  but  tlie  street  with  the  overflowing  race  was  be- 
tween them,  and  it  was  believed  that  with  the  most 
strenuous  exertions  it  might  be  saved.  For  this  Harri- 
son Kortright  had  abundantly  provided,  and  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour — an  interval  that  seems  nothing  less 
than  an  age  at  such  a  time — the  efforts  of  all  had  been 
directed  to  that  end.  Smith's  fiictory,  however,  which 
was  now  on  fire,  owing  to  a  bend  in  the  stream  which 
was  followed  by  the  street,  was  thrust  like  a  wedge  into 
the  most  thickly-built  portion  of  the  town.  Its  lower 
end,  with  hardly  the  interval  of  a  yard,  overlapped  for 
half  its  width  another  monster  mill,  whose  destruction 
was  inevitable  if  the  flames  consumed  the  one  they  had 
now  attacked.  Along  the  whole  front  of  these,  dwell- 
■  ings  and  business  houses  were  thickly  built  just  beyond 
the  narrow  street.  These  the  demoralized  crowd  were 
about  to  attack  in  the  hope  of  saving  whatever  could  be 
borne  away.  Already  they  had  begun  to  break  open 
the  dooin  and  windows,  when  the  voice  of  Harrison 
Kortrigbt  was  heard  exclaiming  : 

"  I  want  fifty  good  men  to  help  mo  save  Skendoah, 
Every  man  who  is  willing  to  obey  me,  step  forward  I" 

More  than  a  hundred  were  about  him  in  an  instant. 
He  sprang  upon  a  box,  which  had  been  carried  half 
across  the  street  and  atmndoned,  so  that  ho  might  be 
the  better  heard. 

"  Gentlemen,  if  you  will  follow  my  directions,  I  will 
save  the  town." 

There  was  an  incredulous  silence. 

"  I  see  you  do  not  believe  me.  You  did  not  believe 
me  when  I  set  out  to  build  the  t^wn,  either." 

There  were  cries  of  "  That 's  so  I"  "  Go  on  I"  "  Hur- 
rah for  'S(|uire  Kortright  1"  It  was  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence— elliptical  but  sincere.  The  man  who  had  cre- 
ated the  town  nut  of  nothing  might  surely  be  trusted 
to  save  it  if  possible.  The  crowd  gathered  closer  and 
listened  attentively. 

'■  I  am  not  surprised  that  you  hardly  believe  it,  but  I 
mean  what  I  say.     Yoii  all  know  me,  and  you  know  I 
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am  not  accustomed  to  give  fancy  prices  for  anything. 
Isn't  that  so  ?" 

"  That 's  truth.     No  doubt  of  that  I" 

"  Well,  I  've  just  invested  a  little  more  in  Skendoah 
property.  You  know  I  sold  Smith  his  water-right  and 
land  a  few  years  ago  for  three  thousand  dollars.  Well, 
I  've  just  bought  it  back  for  ten," 

"  Ah,  the  divil  1  It  '11  be  many  a  long  day  afore  ye  '11 
see  the  money  back,  I  'm  thinkiu',"  said  a  quick-witted 
Irishman. 

"  I  never  shall  see  it  back  unless  we  save  the  town, 
and  we  can  do  that  if  every  man  will  act  as  I  direct. 
Will  you  do  it?" 

■'  Aye  !  Aye  1" 
.  "  Then  we  must  organize.     I  will  name  a  few  whom 
all  must  obey.     As  I  call  their  immes,  let  them  come 
forward  and  receive  orders." 

He  glanced  sharply  over  the  crowd,  and  by  tlie  light 
of  the  fire  quickly  selected  his  lieutenants.  As  they  came 
up  he  gave  one  after  another  his  instructions,  and  the 
crowd  was  soon  dispersed  to  their  execution,  except  lialf 
a  dozen  who  remained  grouped  around  their  gruy-liai red 
leader.  It  was  evident  at  once  that  the  confidence  which 
had  been  expressed  by  those  about  him  was  shared  by 
all  to  whom  Kortright 's  determination  was  conveyed. 
The  panic  was  quickly  suppressed,  and  the  crowd 
quietly  u^ed  back  by  those  whom  he  had  detailed  for 
that  purpose.  Then  he  spoke  a  few  words  to  the  men 
who  remained,  laying  his  hand  impressively  upon  the 
shoulder  of  the  man  he  had  chosen  to  be  their  leader. 

"  I  know,"  said  he,  "  that  it  is  a  dangerous  duty,  and 
I  have  selected  you  men  because  I  know  you  will  not 
flinch.  If  you  succeed,  the  town  is  safe.  If  not,  Har- 
rison Kortright  will  bo  with  you.  I  never  ask  a  man  to 
do  what  I  would  shrink  from  myself." 

"  We  '11  'tend  to  it,  bass ;  you  never  mind,"  said  one. 

"No,"  said  Kortright,  decidedly.  "You  bring  it 
here  and  I  will  do  the  rest.  Bemeuiber,  you  have  pro- 
raised  to  obey." 

"  Yes,  but — " 

"  Make  haste  1    There  is  not  a  minute  to  lose  1" 

He  waved  his  hand  imperiously  and  the  men  started 
off  at  a  run. 

Dawson  Fox  .stepped  forward  and  took  Kortright'a 
hand.     He  had  heard  every  word. 

"  Letmedo  this,"  he  said,  looking  up  into  the  other's 


"  You  cannot,''  decidedly. 

"But  I—" 

"  Yoii  know  nothing  of  the  prem 


The  man  who 
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is  to  do  that  must  have  every  foot  of  that  mill  as  clear 
in  his  mind  as  that  fire  is  in  your  eye." 

"Then  I  think  I  ought  to  be  the  man,"  said  the  re- 
cent owner  hesitatingly. 

He  had  stood  by  and  heard  the  plan  which  Kortright 
had  devised.  The  firelight  shone  on  his  face.  It  was 
pale,  but  his  lips  were  shut  tightly  and  his  voice  was 
steady. 

Kortright  gave  him  his  hand. 

"  You  are  a  young  man,  Smith,  with  a  young  family. 
Besides,"  with  a  smile,  "  it  is  my  mill,  you  know.  By 
the  way,  Fox,  you  will  remember  if  anything  happens 
to  me  that  I  owe  Sejanus  Smith  ten  thousand  dollars." 

*'And  what  shall  I  do?"  asked  Smith,  huskily. 
There  must  be  something —  " 

'*  Yes,  certainly.  Get  your  men  ready  and  some  of 
Tanner's,  and,  as  soon  as  it  is  over,  cover  the  gable  of 
Tanner's  mill  with  wet  blankets  and  throw  up  an  em- 
bankment at  the  lower  end  of  your  mill.  It  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  you  could  dam  the  race,  too." 

"  All  right,"  said  Smith,  as  he  started  off.  "  It  shaU 
be  done  I" 

"And  I,"  said  Dawson  Fox,  looking  reverently  upon 
the  white-faced  man  who  stepped  down  from  the  box 
and  glanced  sharply  round  at  the  flames,  '*What  shall 
I  do?" 

Harrison  Kortright  looked  swiftly  up  and  down  the 
flame-lit  street  before  he  answered.  The  engine  had 
been  driven  from  the  race  by  the  heat  and  was  now 
plying  from  some  well  or  cistern  on  the  exposed  comer. 
Men  were  on  the  roofs  along  the  whole  row  of  buildings, 
supplied  with  buckets,  to  put  out  the  coals  and  cinders 
that  might  fall  upon  the  shingle  roofs.  Others  patroled 
the  street  similarly  equipped  and  watched  the  fronts  of 
the  buildings.  The  crowd  had  disappeared.  Kort- 
right's  eyes  beamed  with  satisfaction  as  he  saw  how 
readily  his  instructions  had  been  carried  out.  At  the 
entrance  to  an  alley  almost  opposite  he  saw  his  wife 
watching  him  with  a  countenance  full  of  anxiety. 

"  What  can  I  do  ?"  repeated  Dawson  Fox. 

"You,"  said  Kortright,  solemnly,  "You  will  look 
after  Mattie  I"  His  lip  quivered  and  the  clasp  of  his 
hand  was  like  a  vise,  but  his  voice  was  firm. 

"  But  I  would  rather—  " 

"You  cannot  do  what  is  to  be  done.  If  you  stay 
with  me  she  will  be  alone.  If  you  are  with  her  I  know 
she  will  be  safe." 

Dawson  Fox  bowed,  wrung  his  hand  and  turned 
away  just  as  the  men  who  had  been  sent  away  returned 
bearing  between  them  through  the  heated  street  a  num- 
ber of  casks,  each  of  which  was  marked  : 

"  Pwfder." 

Placing  himself  at  the  head  of  these  men  Kortright 
crossed  the  race  and  entered  the  building  he  had  so 
recently  purchased,  the  upper  end  of  which  was  already 
aflame,  while  the  heated  currents  of  smoke  rolled 
through  the  upper  stories,  scorching  and  searing  like 
the  blast  of  a  furnace.  Dawson  Fox  re-crossed  the 
street  and  took  his  place  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Kort- 
right in  the  shadow  of  a  brick  building  where  she 
stood.  An  instant  afterward  all  but  one  of  the  men  re- 
turned, and,  running  up  and  down  the  street,  cautioned 
every  one  to  retire  to  a  place  of  safety.  After  a  mo- 
ment Harrison  Kortright  and  the  foreman  of  the  mill, 
who  had  remained  with  him,  came  out,  and  seeing  that 
all  were  out  of  danger,  the  former,  after  some  protes- 
tation on  the  part  of  his  companion,  went  again  into 
the  mill.  The  foreman  stepped  nervously  toward  the 
narrow  foot-bridge  that  crossed  the  race.  The  shouting 
was  hushed.     Only  the  sound  of  the  flames  was  heard, 


and  the  rcteir  of  rushing  waters.  Around  every  comer 
peered  an  anxious  face.  Presently  Harrison  Kortright 
rushed  out  through  smoke  that  was  now  pouring  from 
every  door  and  window.  He  staggered,  half -blinded, 
toward  the  foot-bridge.  Seeing  the  foreman  waiting 
there  he  cried  out : 

"  Run  I  Run  I  It  is  all  right." 

The  man  turned  and  fled.  Harrison  Kortright  rushed 
upon  the  bridge  as  fast  as  his  lameness  would  permit. 
Half-way  across  he  turned  as  if  to  see  that  the  train  he 
had  lighted  was  burning  properly.  As  he  did  so  his  foot 
fell  upon  the  end  of  a  loose  board ;  the  other  end  flew 
up,  and  in  an  instant  he  was  struggling  in  the  water. 
As  he  fell  a  shadow  darted  out  of  the  shaded  alley  opH 
posite,  and  the  lookers-on  saw  Dawson  Fox  fly  across 
the  street  toward  him.  Just  as  he  reached  the  bank  of 
the  race  there  was  a  dull  roar  that  was  heard  above  the 
tumult  of  the  waters  and  the  rush  of  the  flame  that 
towered  above  the  doomed  building.  Then  the  walls  of 
the  lower  factory  trembled.  The  whole  structure  seemed 
to  be  lifted  up.  The  blazing  gable  was  thrown  back 
upon  the  pile  from  which  it  had  caught  the  flame. 
The  windows  bulged  outward.  The  roof  parted  at  the 
ridge-pole,  and  then  fell  inwards.  A  vast  cloud  of  black 
smoke  and  dust  shut  out  the  whole  from  sight,  and 
shot  upward  against  the  white,  fleecy  clouds  that  just 
then  had  opened  around  the  cold,  full  moon.  Then  there 
was  another  and  a  sharper  pxplosion.  The  earth  shook 
with  the  force  of  the  concussion.  A  thousand  pounds 
of  powder  had  been  exploded  beneath  the  mill.  The 
vast  pile  rose  and  crumbled.  A  bright  flash  shot  up- 
ward from  the  centre.  Then  the  whole  sank  down  into 
a  shapeless  mass.  The  air  seemed  full  of  broken  frag- 
ments. Pieces  of  the  shattered  building  rattled  like 
hail  upon  the  roofs  of  the  houses  opposite.  Mrs.  Kort- 
right started  to  rush  to  her  husband  through  the  shower 
of  fragments.     A  strong  arm  held  her  back. 

"  It 's  no  use,  Mrs.  Kortright,"  said  Smith,  as  he  re- 
fused to  release  her.  "  You  cannot  help  them.  The 
water  is  not  deep.  If  your  husband  is  not  hit  with  the 
falling  pieces  he  is  safe." 

A  moment  after  a  hundred  feet  were  hurrying  to  the 
place  where  Kortright  had  disappeared.  Dawson  Fox 
had  halted  for  an  instant  when  the  explosion  had  oc- 
curred, and  then  had  leaped  into  the  race.  Those  who 
came  to  the  rescue  saw  a  man  struggling  in  the  water. 
A  dozen  hands  seized  him  and  drew  him  forth.  Stran- 
gled, gasping,  dripping,  they  bore  him  to  the  middle  of 
the  street.  The  light  of  the  burning  mill  fell  on  the 
white,  drawn  face  of  Harrison  Kortright  For  a  mo- 
ment all  else  was  forgotten.  Mrs.  Kortright  sat  in  the 
dusty  roadway  with  his  head  upon  her  lap.  The  crowd 
rushed  forth  from  their  hiding  places  and  pressed  around 
with  anxious  faces.  Some  one  brought  a  torch  of 
blazing  fragments  and  held  it  near  him.  All  else  was 
forgotten  in  the  danger  of  the  founder  and  benefactor 
of  the  town.  The  village  doctor  made  a  hasty  exami- 
nation. The  patient  lay  pallid  and  gasping.  A  thou- 
sand suggestions  were  made.  His  breathing  grew 
stronger  and  more  regular.  The  richly-dressed  woman 
wiped  his  face  with  her  white  handkerchief,  and  held 
him  tightly  to  her  breast.  Presently  he  opened  his  eyes 
and  tried  to  speak.  The  physician  rose  and  said  cheer- 
fully : 

"He  is  not  hurt ;  only  strangled  and  confused." 

Then  there  was  a  shout.  They  took  him  in  their 
arms  to  bear  him  to  a  place  of  comfort  and  shelter.  He 
shook  himself  loose ;  sat  up ;  gazed  wildly  about,  and 
chokingly  exclaimed : 

"  Fox  I  Fox  !  where  is  he  !" 
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Where,  indeed  !  In  their  anxiety  for  their  friend  and 
neighbor  they  had  forgotten  the  stranger. 

Instant  search  was  made,  and  from  the  swollen  race 
was  soon  dragged  forth  another  form.  This  one  was 
silent  and  limp.  No  stertorous  gasp  gave  promise  of 
life.  When  his  face  was  turned  toward  the  fire-Ught  a 
deep  red  gash  showed  upon  the  temple,  and  the  hands 
of  those  who  held  his  head  were  deeply  stained  with 
blood.  The  physician  placed  his  thumb  upon  the  wound 
and  felt  a  harsh,  dull  grating  answer  to  his  pressure.  He 
shook  his  head  hopelessly,  and  wiped  the  blood  from  his 
band.  Dawson  Fox  was  dead.  A  fragment  of  the 
building  had  struck  him  as  he  stood  over  the  man  he 
sought  to  rescue.  He  had  saved  the  husband  of  his 
boy-love  by  jrieldiug  up  his  own  life  instead.  There 
were  many  tearful  eyes  that  marked  a  sad,  sweet  smile 
upon  the  cold  dead  face  as  it  lay  there  in  the  dusty 
roadway  lighted  by  the  raging  fire. 

Harrison  Kortiight  heard  the  sad  tidings  and  ofiered 
no  more  resistance  to  those  who  would  bear  him  away. 
He  realized  as  no  one  else  could  the  sacrifice  that  had 
been  made  for  him.  He  remembered  the  brave,  set 
fiice  lighted  by  the  lurid  glow  of  the  explosion,  that  for 
a  moment  hung  over  him.  He  remembered  the  strong 
arms  that  for  an  instant  clasped  him  close,  held  him 
above  the  strangling  current  and  then  relaxed  their 
hold,  tremulous  and  weak,  while  he  who  had  come  to 
rescue  fell  prone  across  his  breast  and  bore  him  again 
beneath  the  water. 

As  the  crowd  started  on  along  a  narrow  street  that 
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led  up  the  hill-side  from  the  bank  of  the  stream  with 
their  sad  burden,  there  came  a  cry  from  those  whom 
Smith  had  rallied  to  protect  the  mill  below : 

*'  The  water  is  rising  I    The  bridge  has  gone  1" 

At  the  same  time  the  flame  that  was  springing  up  in 
the  debris  of  the  explosion  began  to  hiss  and  splutter. 

''The  sluice-gates  are  open,"  said  Kortright  feebly. 

It  is  all  right.  The  channel  is  too  narrow  and  the 
water  will  back  up  so  as  to  overflow  the  lower  story. 
Thank  God  I  the  town  is  safe." 

He  was  right.  The  long  unused  channel  of  the  moun- 
tain torrent  had  been  so  obstructed  by  walls  and  piers 
that  when  the  tide  poured  out  of  the  sluice-gates  there 
was  not  space  for  it  to  flow  off*,  and  it  had  choked  and 
fou]^d  until  it  overspread  its  banks  and  poured  into  the 
lower  story  of  the  mills  that  lined  them.  By  this  meauo 
the  fire  was  prevented  from  spreading,  and  Skendoah 
was  saved  from  a  disaster  which  for  a  time  seemed  to 
be  unavoidable.  Yet  the  tale  of  destruction  was  not 
yet  ended.  As  they  bore  the  living  and  the  dead  up  the 
hill  to  the  shelter  of  a  friendly  house  some  one  uttered 
an  exclamation  which  caused  all  to  look  around.  Upon 
the  dark  hill-side  beyond,  the  roaring  torrent  that  boiled 
between,  a  sheet  of  yellow  flame  shot  up,  lighting  the 
whole  surrounding  region.  Mrs.  Kortright  saw  at  a 
glance  what  it  meant. 

*'Move  on,  move  on  !"  she  cried  lustily  to  those  who 
bore  her  husband.  She  dreaded,  above  all  things,  lest 
his  dull  eyes  should  learn  the  truth.  Paradise  Bay  was 
wrapped  in  flame. 

[to  be  continued.] 


NIGHTFALL. 


I  STOOD  on  the  hill  as  the  sun  went  down, 
Flooding  with  glory  the  cloudland  West, 

While  lengthening  shadows  crept  over  the  town, 
And  night  descended  with  peace  and  rest. 

Soft  tinges  of  violet,  crimson  and  gold 
Crowned  the  far  hill-tops,  then  faded  away, 

And  the  sentinel  ranges  of  years  untold, 
Were  wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  sombre  gray. 

The  wearying  hum  of  the  spindle  and  reel 
Below  in  the  village  at  last  was  still ; 

And  down  in  its  dungeon  the  water-wheel 
Slumbered  under  the  silent  mill. 

And  I  heard  the  sounds  that  the  twilight  brings — 

The  myriad  voices  of  eventide ; 
The  chirping  of  crickets,  the  rustling  wings 

Of  insects  fluttering  far  and  wide. 


A  cloudlike  mist  ftom  the  shadowed  stream 
Sailed  over  the  lowlands  of  grass  and  grain. 

And  shapes  grotesque  in  the  moon's  weird  gleam 
Moved  to  and  fro  in  a  mystic  train. 

I  heard  the  cry  of  the  bird  of  night— 
A  flute-note  sadder  than  words  can  tell — 

And  a  clear,  low  voice — did  1  hear  aright  ? 
Or  was  it  only  a  strange,  sweet  spell  ? — 

An  influence  bom  of  the  scene  and  hour — 
That  wakened  remembrance  from  her  sleep? 

Perhaps,  high  up  in  the  tree-top  tower, 
Among  the  boughs  where  the  south  winds  sweep, 

Some  marvelous  hai*p,  by  the  breeze  caressed. 
Answered  and  echoed  the  low  refrain, 

While  darkness  shadowed  the  hills  of  the  West, 
And  night,  incarnate,  came  down  again. 


For  the  beautiful  singer  who  sang  the  song — 
The  beautiful  one  with  the  brave,  sweet  eyes — 

In  dreamless  slumber,  the  whole  year  long. 
Through  all  the  day  and  the  darkness  lies. 


Henbt  R.  Dorr. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD-THE  WATER  SUPPLY. 


Ths  reader  of  scientilic  journals  and  periodicals  needs 
no  persuasion  to  make  him  admit  with  the  greatest  alac- 
rity that  his  neighbor's  well  is  undoubtedly  poisoned  by 
defective  drainage.  His  own,  he  claims,  is  necessarily  all 
right,  and  argument  on  that  point  an  impertinence  and 
superfluity.  If  the  well-informed  are  so  curiously  sensi- 
tive, it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  ill,  or  not-at-all-in- 
foi-med,  resent  as  a  personal  insult  any  hint  that  their 
water  supply  is  not  of  the  purest. 

It  is  certainly  in  order  here  to  ask  what  is  the  purest, 
and  this  has  already  been  done  by  one  or  two  correspon- 
pondents.  Rain  water,  collected  in  clean,  open  vessels, 
as  it  falls,  is  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  cheniical 
formula,  eight-ninths  of  oxygen  and  one-ninth  of  hydro- 
gen, the  latter  gas  having,  like  oxygen,  where  both  are 
pure,  neither  taste  nor  smell.  But  such  rain  water,  though 
the  very  type  of  purity,  requires,  like  people,  a  slight  ad- 
mixture of  earthiness  to  make  it  reall^  likable.  This 
earthiness,  ^however,  must  not  be  dirtiness,  and  as  such 
water  rims  usually  over  dusty  roofs  and  through  tin  or 
wooden  leaders  of  uncertain  age,  but  very  certain  dirti- 
ness, it  reaches  the  cistern  or  other  reservoir  loaded  with 
soot,  dust  and  any  other  impurity  found  on  the  way. 

A  filter  thus  becomes  necessary,  no  matter  for  what  use 
the  water  is  intended,  and  this  is  made  in  several  ways. 
Some  cistenis  ai*e  simply  divided  into  two  parts,  the  water 
being  received  on  one  side  and  filtering  slowly  through 
the  dividing  wall  of  porous  brick,  considered  by  many 
practical  engineers  as  a  sufficiently  efficient  filter.  An- 
other method  is  to  build  a  circular  brick  cistern,  cemented 
inside  and  domed  over.  In  the  centre  a  square  shaft  about 
two  feet  by  two  is  built  the  whole  height  of  the  cistern, 
and  in  brick  closely  jointed  in  cement.  Into  this  shaft 
the  water  is  carried  and  filtered  through  the  brick,  as  in 
the  first  plan  mentioned.  In  other  cases  a  much  more 
elaborate  one  is  used,  divided  into  upper  and  under  parts, 
the  upper  one  holding  the  usual  arrangement  of  iron, 
charcoal,  sponge  and  sand  or  gravel. 

Whatever  the  form  adopted,  one  rule  is  imperative  for 
all.  Never  allow  the  overflow -pipe  to  be  coimected  with 
any  other  drain  whatever,  as  a  siphonage  may  tak«  place 
that  will  fill  the  upper  part  of  the  cistern  with  foul  air, 
which  will  escape  as  it  can,  ofben  by  one  of  the  leaders 
from  the  roof,  which,  if  near  a  bed-room  window,  will  fill 
the  room  at  night  with  poisonous  gas,  and  in  due  course  of 
time  insure  the  carrying  off*  of  the  inmate  of  that  room,  if 
not  by  diphtheria,  then  by  typhus  or  typhoid,  all  of  them 
most  mysterious  and  sad  dispensations  of— not  the  Lord, 
but  men. 

With  a  free  current  of  air  passing  over  rain  water  it 
gains  sparkle  and  flavor,  but  is,  on  the  whole,  excessively 
flat  and  to  most  people  unpleasant,  having  none  of  the 
earthy  salts  and  the  carbonic  acid  gas  found  in  good 
spring  or  river  water,  which  is  really  a  far  more  satisfac- 
tory and,  if  filtered,  quite  as  healthful  a  drink. 

Whether  well  or  cistern  water  be  used,  or  that  of  rivers, 
which  of  course  requires  a  system  of  pipes  as  leaders,  no 
impurity  that  we  can  guard  against  should  be  allowed  to 
enter  it.  A  shallow  well  fed  by  surface  springs  will  neces- 
sarily hold  all  the  impurities  of  the  soil,  and  so  to  dig 
deep  is  the  first  essential  of  all  wells. 

**  A  well,'*  says  Dr.  Parker,  of  England,  in  one  of  his 

papers  on   "Practical  Hygiene,"  "drains  an  extent  of 

ground  about  it  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  cone,  which  is 

in  proportion  to  its  own  depth  and  the  looseness  of  the 

soil.     In  very  loose  soils,  a  well  of  sixty  or  eighty  feet 

will  drain  a  large  area,  as  much  as  two  hundred  feet  in 

diameter  or  even  more ;  but  the  exact  amount  is  not,  as 

far  as  I  know,  precisely  determined. 

"  As  there  is  now  no  doubt  that  typhoid  fever,  cholera 
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and  dysentery  may  be  caused  by  water  rendci-ed  impure 
by  the  evacuations  passed  in  these  diseases,  and  as  simple 
diarrhea  seems  also  to  be  largely  caused  by  animal  or- 
ganic matter  in  suspension  or  solution,  it  is  evident  how 
necessary  it  is  to  be  quick-sighted  in  regard  to  the  possi- 
ble impurity  of  water  from  incidental  causes  of  tliis  kind. 
Therefore  all  tanks  and  cisterns  should  be  inspected  regu- 
larly, and  any  accidental  source  of  impurity  must  be 
looked  out  for.  Wells  should  be  covered ;  a  guard 
put  round  to  prevent  substances  from  being  washed 
down ;  the  distances  from  cesspools  and  dung-heaps 
should  be  carefully  noted  ;  no  sewer  should  be  allowed  to 
pass  near  a  well.  The  same  precautions  should  be  taken 
with  springs.  In  the  case  of  rivera  we  must  consider  if 
contamination  can  result  from  •  the  discharge  of  fecal 
matter,  trade  refuse,  etc." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  precautions  are,  nine  times  out 
of  ten,  disregarded.  In  many  a  New  England  and  Mid- 
dle States  farm-house  may  be  found  this  state  of  things  : 
First,  a  well  dug  near  the  kitchen  door  and  between 
kitchen  and  barn.  Second,  an  open  drain  leading  from 
the  kitchen  sink,  pouring  out  all  the  dirty  water  of  wash- 
ing day  and  every  other  day,  which  sinks  in  the  gi'ound 
about  and  becomes  one  feeder  of  the  waiting  well.  Even 
when  the  drain  is  nominally  closed  and  out  of  sight,  it  is 
not  an  earthen  or  iron  pipe,  but  simply  a  wooden  conduc- 
tor, parting  with  its  contents  at  every  joint.  But  for  not 
only  New  England,  but  South  and  West  as  well,  the  open 
drain  is  the  general  rule.  Such  drain  having  contributed 
its  share  toward  the  family  water  supply,  the  manui*e  pile 
in  the  barn-yard  sends  its  quota,  not  at  once,  but  gradu- 
ally soaking  through  and  infiltrating  the  ground;  and  last 
and  worst,  the  privies  in  the  same  manner  finish  the  work. 
And  the  most  startling  of  all  these  most  disagreeable  and 
unsavory  facts  is  that  with  every  one  of  these  conditions 
in  existence,  the  water  may  be  unchanged  in  odor  or 
taste;  may  even  be  especially  sparkling  and  delightful, 
this  having  been  proved  in  various  well  known  cases  too 
long  to  cite  here.  With  the  result  we  shall  have  to  deal 
again. 


OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

*  *  Dors  the  color  of  the  glass  bottles  or  cans  lu  which  liquids  are  kept 
have  any  influence  upon  them,  and  In  what  degree  ? 

J.  B.  S.,  Newark,   N.  J. 

In  an  article  published  in  one  of  the  German  ecientific  journals 
on  the  effect  of  the  color  of  glass  bottles  on  the  liquid  contained 
in  them,  some  interesting  facts  are  stated.  Jt  appears  from  this 
that  liquors  contained  in  colorless  bottles,  when  exposed  for 
some  time  to  the  light,  acquire  a  disagreeable  taste,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  they  may  have  been  of  superior  quality 
before  being  so  treated ;  liquors  contained  In  brown  or  green 
bottles,  however,  remain  unchanged  in  quality,  even  If  exposed 
to  direct  sunlight.  Since,  then,  the  results  in  question  are  due 
to  the  chemical  action  of  light,  it  follows  that  red,  orange,  yel- 
low, green  or  opaque  bottles  are  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
liquors,  while  colorless,  blue  and  violet  ones  are  to  be  discarded. 

*  'We  are  going  to  Florida  for  the  winter  and  want  a  rule  for  preserv- 
ing sweet  oranges.    Have  you  any  one  can  trust  ?' *  A.  V.  W. 

Here  is  one  which  has  never  yet  failed  to  satisfy  :  Cut  or  grate 
off  the  yellow  outside  rind  of  the  oranges  and  squeeze  out  most 
of  the  juice  and  seeds ;  leave  in  the  pulp.  To  a  dozen  (rjpe) 
oranges  put  a  handful  of  salt  scattered  over  them  in  a  dish  ;  let 
them  lie  In  it  from  afternoon  till  next  morning.  Wash  that  off 
well  :  then  let  them  lie  three  hours  in  alum-water,  made  in  the 
proportion  of  a  gallon  of  water  and  a  piece  of  alum  size  of  a 
hickory-nut ;  this  brings  them  into  good  shape.  Then  dip  them 
into  clear  water  and  weigh  them.  Make  a  syrup  with  three- 
quarters  of  their  weight  in  sugar,  and  boil  and  simmer  them  five 
hours;  add  the  juice  which  was  squeezed  out.  They  will  come 
out  white,  tender  and  delicious. 

Helen  Campbkm.. 


Tbe  advantages  of  an  alliance  between  tbe  Civil  Service 
Reforniers  and  the  Democracy  are  very  forcibly  Klionii  in 
recent  Concessional  action.  By  means  of  tliis  alliance 
the  Democracy  secured  the  executive  control  of  a  half 
dozen  of  the  most  important  etates  of  the  North  and  an 
ovenr helming  majority  in  Congress  at  the  late  election. 
The  avoned  purpose  of  the  alliance  was  to  promote  civil 
service  reform.  The  result  of  it  has  been  to  demonstrate 
that  the  most  active  and  detei'mined  opponents  of  any 
movement  thnt  tends  to  limit  oERcial  patronage  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Democratic  party.  The  course  of  its  repre- 
sentative men  in  Congress  has  not  only  disclosed  this  fact 
but  it  has  also  shown  what  should  have  been  apparent 
from  the  first,  the  futility  of  all  hope  of  refoim  from  a 
party  constituted  as  that  is.  Tbe  Bourbons  of  the  South 
are  by  training  and  inheritance  political  traders.  Tliey  In- 
stinctively flgbt  for  Hnccese,  and  success  means  to  them  the 
right  to  rule  and  to  eiyoy  the  perquisit«s  of  victory.  They 
ponatitnte  two-thirds  of  the  Democratic  electorjkl  strength. 
The  most  trustworthy  portion  of  the  other  one-thiid  is 
to  be  found  in  that  part  of  tbe  population  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  North  who  are  the  faithful  and  abject  follow- 
ers of  the  "  bosses."  The  big  end  of  Democratic  strength 
at  the  North  is  made  up  of  men  like  those  who  mourn 
"the  good  old  times"  of  Tweed  and  his  "Ring"  in  New 
York.  Should  the  party  cut  away  fi*om  these  two  ele- 
ments it  would  be  more  of  a  skeleton  organization  than 
our  army  at  it*  meanest  estate.  Speaking  through  their 
representatives  in  the  8enaf«,  both  these  elements  have 
boldly  declared  their  hostility  to  the  peculiar  dogma  of 
their  astute  allies.  The  result  isevident  even  to  the  dullest 
mind.  The  success  of  the  Democratic  paity  m  1884  has 
been  rendered  all  but  certain  by  thia  alliance ,  and  when 
it  is  remembered  that  no  sort  of  Congiessional  action  can 
in  any  manner  limit  the  discretion  of  the  President  in 
making  appointments  to  office,  unle&s  he  shall  elect  to  be 
bound  thereby,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  immediate  effect  of 
the  treaty  between  these  two  peculiarly  discoi-dant  ele- 
ments is  to  defer  all  practical  advancement  in  this  direc- 
tion untU  the  close  of  the  period  of  Democratic  ascendancy 
which  it  makes  probable. 


drawn  out  into  wire  or  tuliin^'.  Rust  does  not  corrupt  it, 
nor  is  it  chemically  affected  by  heat  or  cold.  In  spite, 
however,  of  rlio  prodigal  fashion  in  which  nature  has 
scattered  this  valuable  metal  about,  she  has  hitherto  kept 
safe  the  secret  of  its  reduction  to  commercial  uses,  al- 
though metallurgists  have  for  years  been  working  and  ex- 
perimenting to  wrest  the  secret  from  its  keeper.  Progress 
lias  been  slow,  and,  though  the  methods  of  manufactu'e 
have  been  greatly  simplified,  the  cost  of  aluminium  still 
remains  at  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  an  ounce,  which,  of 
course,  forbids  its  use  in  most  of  the  thousand  ways  for 
which  it  seems  so  admirably  adapted.  The  announce- 
ment tliat  a  process  for  itK  cheap  production  has  been 
discovered  in  England,  while  as  yet  lacking  detailed  con- 
firmation, comes  from  a  quarter  which  justifies  its  accept- 
ance with  a  degree  of  faith.  Should  it  prove  to  be  ti'ue  tbe 
discovery  may  well  take  rank  with  the  greatest  of  the  age, 
or  indeed  of  any  age.  Should  the  substance  approximate 
in  cheapness  to  iron  it  would  at  once  take  the  place  of  that 
metal  wherever  lightness  and  strength  are  required. 
Bridges,  truss-work  of  all  descriptions,  many  kinds  and 
parts  of  machinery,  ships  and  buildings  would  be  largely 
consti-ucted  of  aluminium,  which,  owing  to  its  non-rusting 
properties,  its  great  tensile  strength,  its  beautiful  surface, 
and  its  liglitness,  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  iron  or  steel. 
A  very  important  consideration  in  regard  to  this  metal  is 
its  ■'elation  to  the  possibiUties  of  aerial  navigation.  The 
one  insurmountable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  setting 
",  ,  .  tbe  natiou's  airy  navies 
Grappling  In  tbe  centra]  blue" 
has  thus  far  been  the  impossibility  of  combining  lightness 
and  strength  In  the  motive  power.  This  lack  aluminium, 
if  cheap,  would  very  probably  supply,  and  in  combination 
with  some  of  the  improved  electric  motors  might  lead  the 
way  to  human  explorarion  iu  the  fields  of  air. 


The  "Stone  Age,"  the  "Age  of  Brass,"  the  "Iron 
Age,"  the  "OoldenAge" — all  these  have  a  certain  euphon- 
ic ring  when  spoken,  and  convey  a  distinct  iilea  when 
they  are  printed ;  but  who  can  hope  to  round  a  period  or 
construct  a  well-cadenced  sentence  or  work  into  passable 
poetry  such  a  word  as  "alum,"  or  its  more  scientific  form 
"aluminium"?  "The  Age  of  Alum"  neither  looks  nor 
sounds  especially  inspiriting.  It  irresistibly  suggests  the 
Uttle  ten-cent  packages  sold  by  druggists  to  mammas 
with  cankerous  children.  There  is  certainly  nothing 
grand  about  it,  and  yet  the  indications  are  that  we  are  on 
the  august  threshold  of  An  Age  of  Alum  I  Next  to  the 
omnipresent  silica  alum  forms  in  combination  with  other 
constituents  perhaps  the  most  abundant  element  of  known 
geological  strata.  It  exists  in  all  the  clay  formations,  is 
&r  more  abundant  than  iron,  and  is  therefore  cheaper  if 
we  can  get  at  it.  In  its  metallic  form,  aluminium,  it  is 
not  much  heavier  tlian  the  hard  woods,  but  is  as  strong  as 
iteel.     it   can   be   hammered,   or  spun   from   sheets,   or 


"  The  gentleman  whose  funeral  we  have  just  attended 
was  a  sweet  and  beautiful  soul — but  I  have  forgotten  his 
name,"  Bo  said  Emerson  with  the  frankness  of  second 
childhood,  just  after  bis  friend  Longfellow  had  been  laid 
in  the  grave — Emerson,  the  poet's  poet,  great  thinker 
and  scholar,  already  enfeebled  by  age,  his  memory  gone, 
and  himself  soon  to  follow,  to  the  land  of  the  immor- 
tals. Very  suggestive  are  the  woi*ds.  Tlie  name  which 
every  lover  of  a  'pure  literature  hopes  will  be  grate- 
fully cherished  while  time  en<lures,  had  already  gone  fi-om 
his  recollection,  but  the  impression  of  tbe  man's  charac- 
ter remained — Emerson  still  remembered  his  "sweet  and 
beautiful  soul."  It  is  thus  that  the  soul  of  a  man  is  more 
than  any  outward  symbol  of  him.  His  name  may  perish 
from  tlie  earth,  but  Ibe  character  endures;  the  influence 
which  he  has  exerted  he  leaves  behind  him  as  a  subtle 
force,  to  do  its  work  for  good  or  ill  through  all  time.  If 
Longfellow  should  be  forgotten;  if  his  name  should  be 
obliterated  from  eveiy  book,  from  every  portrait  of  his 
noble  face  and  form,  from  every  place  with  which  it  is 
now  associated,  even  from  the  memorial  shaft  that  is  to 
rise  above  his  grave;  it  is  not  possible  that  "his  sweet  and 
beautiful  soul"  can  cease  to  bless  the  world.  Love  will 
always   have   sweeter  expression   because   he  has  lived ; 
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home  will  be  a  more  delightful  name  for  the  tender 
thoughts  with  which  he  has  beautified  it;  life  will  be 
nobler,  fuller,  more  expressive,  more  significant,  grander 
in  its  possibilities  and  in  its  destiny,  because  of  tJie  life  he 
has  lived.  If  that  age  ever  comes  to  the  world  when  the 
name  of  Longfellow  is  known  no  more  to  men,  there  will 
even  then  be  those  who,  still  feeling  the  inspiration  of  his 
thoughts,  and  catching  the  echoes  of  his  songs,  will  know 
and  say  that  in  his  time  there  must  have  lived  such  an 
one  as  he  was.  His  name  they  may  not  know,  perhaps 
never  discover  it,  but  that  he  was  **a  sweet  and  beautiful 
soul ''  they  will  declare,  as  did  the  aged  philosopher  who 
had  forgotten  his  name  before  the  turf  was  laid  above  his 
resting  place. 

A  FRIEND  who  sends  us  a  club  of  thirty-three  new  sub- 
scribers remarks:  ^*I  made  it  up  in  a  little  better  than 
three  hours.  I  found  that  all  that  was  needed  to  get  sub- 
sciibers  for  The  Continent  was  to  bring  it  to  the  notice 
of  my  friends  and  business  acquaintances.'*  He  has  hit 
the  nail  upon  the  head — a  little  friendly  exertion  on  the 
pai*t  of  our  i*eaders  is  worth  more  than  all  other  agencies 
combined  to  promote  the  circulation  of  such  a  publication 
as  this. 


We  beg  leave  to  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  announcement  on  our  second  cover  page  of  "The 
Housekeeper's  Year  Book.'*  This  volume,  which  is 
obtaiuable  only  by  subscription  to  The  Continent,  is 
entirely  unique  in  design.  It  comprises  a  housekeeper's 
account-book — weekly  memoranda  of  needed  work,  hints 
for  evei*y  season,  timely  marketing,  and  a  menu  for  each 
week,  with  many  other  valuable  suggestions.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  volume  is  to  assist  every  housekeeper  in  light- 
ening and  systematizing  her  yearly  routine  of  labor  and 
responsibility.  The  system  of  accounting  is  peculiarly 
simple,  and  the  insertion  of  two  flexible  slate  pages  for 
transient  memoranda  makes  it  an  indispensable  companion 
to  the  careful  housewife.  It  is  prepared  with  the  utmost 
care  by  Mrs.  Helen  Campbell,  the  accomplished  editor  of 
our  Household  Depai*tment  and  author  of  "The  Easiest 
Way  in  Housekeeping  and  Cooking."  Every  formula  and 
receipt  given  in  its  pages  may  bei*elied  upon  with  absolute 
certainty,  having  been  fully  tested  and  approved  by  the 
most  competent  authority.  Having  demonstrated  that 
the  easiest  way  U  the  best,  Mrs.  Campbell,  in  this  little  vcLde 
mecum,  has  shown  how  to  reach  the  easiest  way.  Every 
new  subscriber  for  one  year  to  The  Continent  antt 
every  subscriber  sending  us  a  new  yearly  subscriber,  is  enti- 
tled to  one  of  these  manuals.  Club  subscribers  are  included 
in  this  offer,  as  also  subscribers  through  agents,  but  sub- 
scribers who  select  other  premiums  will  not  be  entitled  to 
receive  this  one. 


It  is  only  a  very  few  years  since  the  art  of  etching  gained 
a  foothold  among  Americans,  and  even  now  there  ai'e  thou- 
sands who  know  it  only  as  a  not  altogether  admirable 
species  of  engraving.  To  such  the  first  part  of  Mr. 
Miller^s  "Art  for  Enthusiasts,"  published  in  this  number 
of  The  Continent,  will  convey  a  great  deal  of  fresh  in- 
formation and  suggestion.  For  the  illustrations  of  this 
article  we  are  indebted  to  many  of  the  artists  who  con- 
tribute to  the  present  exhibition  of  etchings,  and  desire  to 
express  our  obligations  also  to  Mr.  James  L.  Claghom, 
of  Philadelphia,  who  has  kindly  lent  us  for  reproduction 
in  these  pages  a  number  of  valuable  etchings  from  his 
private  collection,  well  known  for  its  completeness  in  this 
department  and  for  the  rarity  and  beauty  of  particular 
examples.  The  article  will  be  concluded  in  the  next  num- 
ber of  The  Continent,  including  in  the  two  installments 
more  than  a  score  of  etchings  from  the  best  work  of  this 
and  other  lands. 


Biography  is  so  likely  to  be  one-sided  and  untrustworthy 
in  its  presentments,  that  one  turns  naturally  to  the  letters 
on  the  subject  with  a  feeling  that  in  them,  if  anywhere,  the 
real  person  will  stand  revealed.  Now  and  then  there  is 
disappointment,  the  writer  choosing  to  pose  rather  than 
sit  naturally  and  quietly ;  but  in  the  present  case  ^  no  such 
difficulty  will  be  encountered.  Written  with  the  greatest 
freedom  to  a  number  of  friends  of  very  varying  character 
and  pursuits,  through  a  period  of  sixty-three  years,  and 
containing  her  views  and  convictions  on  every  imaginable 
topic,  they  form  one  of  the  most  perfect  portraits  we  have 
had  for  long.  It  is  not  only  a  typical  New  Englander 
whose  conscientiousness  and  thrift  and  power  of  self-sac- 
rifice are  shown  on  every  page,  but  something  finer  and 
broader.  Never  were  stronger  sympathies  or  a  keener 
sense  of  justice  given  to  mortal  women,  and  hardly  a 
woman  has  lived  among  us  who  has  ever  shown  more 
perfectly  not  only  these,  but  other  strong  characteristics, 
which  cx>uld  hardly  have  been  fostered  in  any  other  coun- 
try, and  which  rank  her  first  among  representative  Ame- 
rican women. 

Her  opportunity  was  a  large  one,  but  it  needed  a  large 
mind  to  embrace  and  use  it.  Bom  to  nanow  means,  or 
what  to-day  seems  so,  it  was  yet  the  almost  comfortable 
limitation  peculiar  to  New  England,  whei-e  no  man  or  wo- 
man can  be  called  poor  who  has  two  hands  and  a  clear 
brain  to  direct  their  use.  In  her  case  there  was  no  strug*- 
gle,  for  her  father  was  a  substantial  citizen  of  the  little 
town  of  Medford,  Mass.,  and  her  earliest  recollections 
were  of  giving,  all  the  needy  in  town  having  a  warm  sup- 
per the  nllght  before  Thanksgiving.  Education  was 
limited  to  the  public  schools,  save  one  year  at  a  private 
seminary;  but  she  had  a  natural  thirst  for  knowledge, 
and  her  brother,  Convers  Francis,  aftei*ward8  theological 
professor  at  Harvard  College,  stimulated  her  in  every  way. 
At  twenty-one,  she  had  written  her  firet  novel,  "Hobo- 
mok,"  which  was  quickly  followed  by  "The  Rebels;  a 
Tale  of  the  Revolution."  "The  Mothers'  Book"  suc- 
ceeded it,  running  through  eight  American  editions, 
twelve  English  and  one  German,  and  she  became  "the 
most  popular  litei*ary  woman  in  the  United  States." 

Fifty  years  ago  this  could  easily  be,  for  the  literary 
ranks  were  very  thin  in  more  senses  than  one ;  but  her  suc- 
cess was  a  genuinely  deserved  one.  She  did  the  first  work 
for  children  ever  attempted,  and  all  her  work  bore  the 
stamp  of  a  sweet  and  steadily-growing  nature^full,  not 
only  of  kindliness,  but  of  a  bright  and  delicate  humor,  a 
quick  fancy,  and  great  gift  of  expression.  At  twenty-six 
she  married  David  Lee  Child,  and,  if  the  book  held  no 
other  record,  it  would  be  of  immeasurable  value  in  its  un- 
conscious yet  lovely  picture  of  an  almost  ideal  maiTiage. 
The  two  were  lovers  to  the  end,  and  one  in  every  thought 
and  purpose.  Five  years  later  came  the  turning-point  in 
her  life.  The  Anti-slavery  party  had  become  a  fact.  She 
joined  it,  and  wrote  an  "  Appeal  in  behalf  of  that  class  of 
Americans  called  Africans." 

A  thunderbolt  could  not  have  caused  greater  consterna- 
tion in  the  society  that  had  delighted  to  honor  her,  and 
which  rejected  her  with  a  speed  and  indignation  that,  at 
the  present  day,  seem  incredible.  The  sale  of  her  books 
almost  ceased,  and  her  brilliant  career  seemed  over  once 
for  all.  Her  friends  mourned,  but  her  own  coui*age  never 
failed.  In  fact,  she  never  seemed  to  realize  that  courago 
was  needed,  but  went  her  sei*ene  way  undisturbed. 

In  these  letters  she  writes  at  this  time  :  "  Why  use  the 
word  sacrifice  ?  I  was  never  conscious  of  any  sacrifice.  A 
new  stimulus  seized  my  whole  being."  "Besides,  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  how  much  one's  own  character 
gains  by  a  warfare  which  keeps  the  intellect  wide  awake, 
and  compels  one  to  reflect  upon  moi*al  principles." 


(1)  Letters  of  L.  Maria  Child.  With  biographical  introduction 
by  John  O.  Wbittier,  and  an  Appendix  by  Wendell  Phillips.  (iSino,  pp. 
280,|1.50;  Houghton,  Mifflin  ACk>..  Boston.) 
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Whatever  losses  maj  have  come,  there  are  some  penna- 
nent  gains.  As  usual  in  a  moral  crisis,  her  fiiends  were 
thoroughly  sifted,  and  only  the  wheat  remained.  The 
noblest  and  best  in  the  land  were  from  henceforth  aide-by- 
side  with  her.  More  tolerant  than  many  of  Uieni,  her 
views  were  juster ;  but  to  the  end  of  her  life  she  scouted 
reapectability  in  its  narrow  sense,  and  cared  more  and 
more  for  the  masses.  Her  literary  power  was  for  a  pe- 
riod merely,  and  as  author  she  ma;  be  forgottou,  but  her 
lovely  aod  benignant  personality  is  a  possession  for  all 

le — a  memoi?  we  cannot  afford  to  put  a£ide  even  if  we 

iild. 


A  NEW  work  in  dialogue  form  is  iu  preparation  by  Wal- 
ter Pat«r,  the  scene  being  laid  in  Rome,  in  tlie  time  of 
Marcus  Aurelius. 

Madams  Adams'  volume,  "  La  Chanson  des  Noveaux 
Epoux,"  has  been  illustrated  with  original  drawings  by 
Dor£,  Uunlcaczy,  Detaille  and  other  distinguislied  aHists. 

The  exciting  correspondence  on  the  copyright  question 
still  goes  on  In  the  London  Athenasiim,  and,  as  it  at  present 
stands,  the  Englisli  publisher  is  apparently  quite  as  merci- 
less  with  his  authore  as  the  American. 

PnOBABLT  no  more  silly  book  was  ever  published  than 
"  Novissimum  Organon ;  The  Certainties,  Ouesses  and 
Observations  of  John  Thinklngmachine,"  by  James  Fer- 
dinand Mallenckrodt,  issued  by  the  Hugh  B.  Hildreth 
Printing  Company,  St.  Louis.  It  has  absolutely  no  ex- 
cuse for  being,  but  may  be  had  for  75  cents. 

Tbb  children  of  the  period  are  encouraged  to  climb  to  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  laws  of  natui-e  by  means  or 
the  Science  Ladder  of  D'Anvers,  constructed  by  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Bons,  New  York.  The  fifth  round,  just  finished, 
is  called  "  Lowest  Forms  of  Water  Animals. "  It  is  sim- 
ple, compact  and  very  entertaining.  Like  the  preceding 
books  of  the  series,  it  is  destined  to  be  popular  and  useful. 
(Square  12mo,  pp.  39,  SOcts.}. 

Padi.  Petal,  who  made  a  large  fortune  by  his  books, 
"The  Mysteries  of  London  "and  "The  Nights  of  Paris," 
is  dying  in  extreme  want.  His  fortune  was  lost  by  specu- 
lation, and  he  became  directly  after  tliis  event  as  religious 
as  he  had  been  skeptical.  The  Jesuits  held  him  entirely, 
and  in  writing  up  church  legends  he  became  rich  once 
more.  This  second  fortune  he  lent  to  a  fiiend,  who  in  turn 
speculated  and  again  mined  him,  this  time  hopelessly. 

An  excellent  collection  of  short  plays,  charades,  etc., 
lias  been  published  by  Lee  &  Shej^rd  under  the  title  of 
"Footlight  Frolics,"  by  Mrs.  Charles  Femald,  which  will 
be  found  of  great  use  in  getting  up  school  entertainments 
or  in  small  parties  at  home.  Tlie  collection  is  quita  free 
from  slang  or  objectionable  features,  and  thus  can  be  put 
in  the  hands  of  young  people  without  fear  of  increasing 
any  tendencies  in  such  directions.     (Paper,  80  cents). 

MAAOAEtET  Vardeoript'b  "  Holidays  at  Home  "  is  a 
iiandsome  volume  for  boys  and  girls,  containing  thirty-two 
separate  stories  and  ftfty-nine  illustrations.  Tlie  author 
has  delicate  taste,  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  imagination  and 
sensibility,  all  of  which  are  employed  in  this  book.  Tlie 
lessons  of  her  wetl-told  tales  are  such  as  parents  will  be 
elad  to  see  inculcated,  being  cheerftit,  helpful  and  good. 
There  are  stones  in  verse  as  well  as  prose.  Tlie  wood-cuts 


are  very  unequal,  some  being  excellent  and  others  very 
poorly  executed,    (pp.  S02,  tl.TS ;  Porter  &  Coates). 

The  Bu^lo  Exprett  states  that  the  journal  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  lunatics  on  Ward's  Island,  under  the  title  of 
The  Moon,  is  not  tEe  first  periodical  printed  by  the  inmates 
of  an  insane  asylum.  Thirty  years  ago.  The  J&cpreu  says, 
the  prisoners  in  the  Utica  Insane  Asylum  published  a 
monthly  magazine  called  The  Opal,  which  contained  some 
of  the  craziest  poetry  ever  printed.  It  quotes  this  couplet 
as  an  example : 

"  Canst  tbon  be  the  mackeral's  queen. 
Blighted,  plighted  Isollne?" 
On  the  whole,  tliis  is  no  crauer  than  much  that  comes  to 
the  reviewer's  table.  ' 

It  wilt  surprise  tlie  many  who  have  been  convinced  that 
aside  from  Lowell's  Commemoration  Ode  and  a  few  minor 
productions,  we  had  no  patriotic  poems,  to  discover  with 
what  success  Mr.  J.  Bi-ander  Matthews  has  met  in  the 
compilation  of  his  volume,  "Poems  of  American  Patri- 
otism." The' aiTsngement  is,  as  far  as  possible,  chrono- 
logical, and  Mr.  Emerson's  "Boston"  is  chosen  as  the 
opening  poem.  Tliere  are  many  old  fovorites — some  less 
familiar,  but  there  is  hardly  an  American  poet  who  has 
not  written  stirring  verse  on  some  incident  or  suggestion 
in  our  history,  though  most,  as  would  be  expected,  date 
from  the  Rebellion.  The  collection  is  a  valuable  one,  and 
should  have  its  place  in  every  library.  (13mo,  pp.  369, 
(1.50;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons). 

The  readers  of  The  Continent  need  no  introduction 
to  Mr.  E.  C.  Gai-dner's  delightful  work  in  "The  House 
That  Jill  Built,  After  Jack's  had  Proved  a  Failure."  A 
Book  on  Home  Architecture,  with  illustrations.  Mr. 
Gardner's  reputation  as  a  practical  architect  would  in  any 
case  give  value,  and.  unlike  many  architects,  he  has  an 
educated  sense  in  interior  as  well  as  exterior  decoration, 
and  full  knowledge  of  every  sanitary  law.  He  is  wise  as 
well  as  witty,  and  the  little  thread  of  story  on  which  the 
papers  are  strung  is  very  delicately  managed.  The  illus- 
trations have  in  reproduction  lost  some  of  their  original 
clearness,  but  unpretentious  as  the  book  is,  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  more  comprehensive  or  faithful  guide  to 
needed  work.  (Ocr  Continekt  Librarv.  16mo,  pp. 
249,  ei.OO;  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert,  New  York). 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  gi-ammar  is  coming  to  take  its 
true  position,  and  that  even  teachers  admit  it  has  had 
small  influence  on  the  speech  of  the  masses.  "Wedo  not 
wonder,"  says  the  Aiiguila  Chronicle,  "that  pupils  regard 
their  lessons  with  loathing,  and  it  is  a  most  hopeful  sign 
when  teachers  begin  to  comprehend  the  true  nature  of  the 
case  and  aid  in  exploding  the  whole  fabric  which  has  been 
befi^ging  the  infant  mind  for  generations.  The  technical 
science  of  language  is  well  enonffh  to  know  as  a  specialty, 
but  is  no  more  necessary  for  ordinary  purposes  than  is  the 
technical  knowledge  of  the  art  of  poetry  to  a  genuinely 
inspired  writer  of  vei-se  who  has  an  ear  attuned  to  musical 
expression.  Good  prose  and  good  poeti'y  can  be  written 
without  such  instruction  in  book  form,  crammed  as  a 
memory  lesson." 

In  a  recent  criticism  on  Paul  Heyse's  latest  novel  the 
London  Spectator,  in  some  points  the  most  discriminating 
of  all  the  weeklies,  says  :  "  Heyse's  speech  is  a  very  apt 
illustration  how  the  language  of  every  country  is  an  evi- 
dence in  record  of  its  characters  and  manners.  Such  situ- 
ations, modes  of  thought  and  feelingasHeysehas  depicted 
in  "Children  of  the  World"  are  imaginable  in  Germany 
and  in  the  German  tongue,  but  they  lose  a  large  part  of 
their  not  too  solid  reality  in  theirdivorce  from  their  native 
speech,  gaining  instead  an  uncomfortable  semblance  of 
absurdity  and  childishness.  Certain  modes  of  thought  can 
be  naturalized  as  little  as  certain  words,  because,  in  fact, 
the  feelings  which  the  latter  would  express  do  not  exist. 
We  believe  that  this  fact  in  large  part  accounte  for  the 
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circumstance  that  translations  f^om  German  novels  so 
rarely  find  favor  in  this  country.  Though  the  two  lan- 
guages stait  from  kindred  sources,  they  have  too  hope- 
lessly diverged  for  the  hazy  dreamings  of  the  one  country 
to  be  randered  into  the  speech  which  expi-esses  the  more 
practical  instincts  of  the  other.'' 

Dor£  has  seldom  done  wdrk  more  representative  of 
his  peculiar  power  and  scope  than  in  the  illusti'ations  to 
'*  Dante's  Inferno."  Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin  &  Co.  have 
published  them  in  quarto  form,  with  the  Rev.  Henry 
Francis  Gary's  translation,  the  present  edition  having 
critical  and  explanatory  notes,  a  life  of  Dante  and  chro- 
nology. Half  an  inch  more  of  margin  would  have  made 
the  book  without  flaw,  but  it  is,  in  any  case,  a  very  beau- 
tiful gift  for  holidays  or  any  days.     (pp.  183,  $6.00). 

So  much  travel  comes  to  us  this  season  disguised  as  fic- 
tion, that  a  travel  wave  would  seem  to  have  swept  over 
the  whole  publishing  world,  who  send  out  volume  after 
volume  of  sugar-coated  infoi*mation.  The  most  resolute 
parent,  however,  will  be  forced  to  yield  to  the  charm  of 
the  latest  one,  **  Our  Boys  in  India ;  the  Wanderings  of 
Two  Young  Americans  in  Hindustan,"  by  Henry  W. 
French.  Profusely  illustrated,  and  with  an  exciting  story 
as  background  for  the  ti-avels,  any  boy  will  fare  well  into 
whose  possesion  it  comes,  the  facts  being  given  in  a  very 
picturesque  and  lively  style.  (Square  12mo,  pp.  484,  $2.00 ; 
Ijce  &  Bhepard,  Boston). 


NEW  BOOKS. 

Two  Tea  Parties.  By  Rosalie  Vanderwater.  IllustratoU,  $2.00.  Cas- 
sell,  Petter,  Galpin  A  Co. 

Fundamental  Questions.  Cltlefly  Relating  to  the  Book  of  Genesis 
and  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  By  Edson  L.  Clark.  12ino,  pp.  217,  fl.50. 
Q.  P.  Putnam ^8  Sons,  New  York. 

Military  Life  in  Italy.  Sketches  by  Edmondo  De  Amlcis.  Trans- 
lated by  Whilelmlna  W.  Cady.  12)no,  pp.  440,  f2.00.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

The  Mbrv  Oasis.  Travel"  >nd  Adventures  East  of  the  Caspian  during 
the  Years  1879-80-Bl,  including  Five  Months'  Residence  Among  the 
Tekk6sof  Merv.  By  Edmond  O'Donovan,  Special  Correspondent  of  the 
Daily  Netoa.  With  Portrait,  Maps  and  Foc-slmiles  of  State  Documents. 
2  vols.,  8VO,  pp.  602,  500. 

Winning  Hip  Way.  By  Charles  Carleton  Coflln.  Square  l6rao,  pp. 
308,11.26.     E8t«s  A  Laurlat,  Boston. 

Forty  Years  in  Phrenology.  Embracing  Recollections  of  His- 
tory, Anecdote  and  E^xperlence.  By  Nelson  Sizer.  12nio,  pp.  413, 
$1.60.     Fowler  A  Wells,  New  York. 

The  New  Arabian  Nights.  Select  Tales,  not  included  by  Galland 
or  Lane.     12mo,  pp.  890,  $1.50.    J.  B.  Lippincott  A  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

THE  Still  Hunter.  By  Theodore  8.  Van  Dyke.  l2mo,  pp.  390, 
$2.00.    Fords,  Howard  A  Hulbert,  New  York. 

Lowest  Forms  of  Watbr  Animals.  An  Illustrate*!  Natural  His- 
tory Reader.  By  N.  D'Anvers.  Science  L;uldors  No.  V.  50  cents,  pp. 
58.     O.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

The  Bryant  Birth  da  y-Book.  Arranged  by  Janet  E.  Ruutx-Rees. 
fl.OO.     D.  Applet<>n  A  Co.  % 

Dante's  Inferno.  Translate*!  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Francis  Cary, 
M.  A.  From  the  original  of  Dante  Alighlerl  and  illustrated  with  the 
designs  of  M.  Gustave  Dor6.  New  edition,  with  Critical  and  Explana- 
tory Notes,  Life  of  Dante,  and  Chronology.  Imperial  quarto.  $0.00, 
pp.  183.     Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin  A  Co.,  New  York. 

CoNSUELO.  A  Novel,  By  George  Sand.  Translate*!  from  the  French 
by  Fayette  Robinson.     12mo,  pp.  627,  fl.OO.    T.  B.  Peter8<m  A  Bros. 

Young  Folks'  History  of  Mexico.  By  Frederick  A.  Ober.  Il- 
lustrated, 16mo,  pp.634,  fl.60.     Estes  A  Laurlat,  Boston. 

Phyllis  Browne.  By  Flora  L.  Shaw.  Illustrated,  16mo,  pp.  385, 
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At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  Sir  John 
Lubbock  read  an  account  of  his  further  observations  on 
the  habits  of  insects  made  duiing  the  past  year.  The  two 
queen  ants  which  have  lived  with  him  since  1874,  an^ 
which  are  now,  therefore,  no  less  than  eight  years  old,  are 
still  alive,  and  laid  eggs  last  summer,  as  usual.  His  old- 
est workei*8  are  seven  years  old.  Dr.  Muller,  in  a  recent 
review,  had  courteously  criticised  his  experiments  on  the 
color-sense  of  bees,  but  Sir  John  Lubbock  pointed  out 
that  he  had  anticipated  the  objections  suggested  by  Dr. 
Muller,  and  had  guarded  against  the  supposed  source  of 
error.  The  difference  was,  moreover,  not  one  of  principle, 
nor  does  Dr.  Muller  question  the  main  conclusions  arrived 
at,  or  doubt  the  preference  of  bees  for  blue,  which,  in- 
deed, is  strongly  indicated  by  his  own  observations  on 
flowere.  Sir  John  also  recorded  some  further  experiments 
with  a  reference  to  the  power  of  hearing.  Some  bees  were 
trained  to  come  to  honey  which  was  placed  on  a  musi- 
cal box  on  the  lawn  close  to  a  window.  The  musical 
box  was  kept  going  for  several  hours  a  day  for  a  fortnight. 
It  was  then  brought  into  the  house  and  placed  out  of 
sight,  but  at  the  open  window,  and  only  about  seven  yards 
from  where  it  had  been  before.  The  bees,  however,  did 
not  find  the  honey,  though  when  it  was  once  shown  them 
they  came  to  it  readily  enough.  Other  experiments  with 
a  microphone  were  without  results.  Every  one  knows 
that  bees  when  swarming  are  popularly,  and  have  been 
ever  since  the  time  of  Aiistotle,  supposed  to  be  influenced 
by  clanging  kettles,  etc.  Experienced  apiarists  are  now 
disposed  to  doubt  whether  the  noise  has  really  any  effect, 
but  Sir  John  suggests  that  even  if  it  has — ^with  reference 
to  which  he  expressed  no  opinion — it  is  i>ossible  that  what 
the  bees  hear  are  not  the  loud,  low  sounds,  but  the  higher 
overtones  at  the  verge  of  or  beyond  our  itinge  of  hearing. 
As  regards  the  industry  of  wasps,  he  timed  a  bee  and  a 
wasp,  for  each  of  which  he  provided  a  store  of  honey,  and 
he  found  that  the  wasp  began  earlier  in  the  morning  (at 
four  A.  M.),  and  worked  on  later  in  the  day.  He  did  not, 
however,  quote  this  as  proving  greater  industry  on  the  part 
of  the  wasp,  as  it  might  be  that  they  are  less  sensitive  to 
cold.  Moreover,  though  the  bee's  proboscis  is  admirably 
adapted  to  extract  honey  from  tubular  flowers,  when  the 
honey  is  exposed,  as  in  this  case,  the  wasp  appears  able  to 
swallow  it  more  rapidly.  This  particular  wasp  began  work 
at  four  in  the  morning,  and  went  on  without  any  rest  or 
intermission  until  a  quarter  to  eight  in  the  evening,  during 
which  time  it  paid  Sir  John  one  hundred  and  sixteen  visit«. 


* 


Feathers  to  the  amount  of  $6,250,000  are  exported 
from  South  Africa  every  year.  Nine-tenths  of  these  feathers 
are  taken  from  tame  birds.  Ostriches  pay  considerably 
better  than  any  other  kind  of  live  stock.  The  breeding 
is  managed  in  the  following  way  :  A  pair  of  birds,  which 
cost  at  Cape  Colony,  Africa,  from  $750  to  $1200— or  what 
is  called  a  set,  that  is,  a  cock  and  two  hens — are  inclosed  in 
a  paddock  varying  in  size  from  forty  by  sixty  yards  to  two 
acres.  If  the  birds  are  in  good  condition,  they  will  soon 
begin  to  lay.  Tlien  the  eggs  are  taken  from  them  and  put 
into  an  incubator  for  hatching.  They  will  lay  thirty  eggs 
before  setting,  and,  if  well  fed,  begin  again  in  two  or  three 
weeks.   The  number  of  eggs  each  bird  will  lay  varies  fVom 
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forty  to  ninety  a  year.  One  set  of  three  birds,  a  cock  and 
two  hens,  from  June  30,  1872,  to  June  30,  1873,  laid  188 
eggs,  which  produced  133  chicks.  Of  these  18  died, 
leaving  115  young  birds.  Seventy-four  were  sold  at  three 
months  old  for  $80  each,  and  allowing  the  remaining  41  to 
be  worth  only  $60  each,  we  have  a  return  of  $8380  from  one 
set  of  birds.  The  next  year  the  same  set  laid  113  eggs, 
producing  77  chicks,  and  the  first  six  months  of  the  third 
year  they  laid  97  eggs,  producing  81  chicks  !  The  ave- 
rage increase  is  from  30  to  45  chickens  a  year  from 
each  pair.  The  chickens  are  worth,*  when  a  month  old, 
from  $40  to  $50  each ;  a  year  old,  $100 ;  two  years  old, 
$150 ;  four  years  old,  from  $200  to  $250.  At  five  years, 
when  they  begin  to  lay,  they  are  worth  from  $600  to 
$1000  a  pair.  The  chickens  require  careful  attention  for 
the  fii*st  three  months,  after  which  time  until  breeding 
t|iey  ai-e  run  in  a  flock  like  sheep  and  mustered  for  pluck- 
ing every  seven  months.  Each  pair  of  full-grown  birds 
will  furnish  feathers  worth  $60  at  each  period  of  pluck- 
ing, or  $120  worth  every  fourteen  months.  The  white 
ostrich  feathers  bring  in  the  London  markets  from  $120 
to  $150  a  pound.  The  diseases  to  which  ostriches  are 
liable  are  few.  It  is  thought  that  California  would  be  a 
good  place  for  ostriches.  They  might  do  well  also  in 
Virginia,  Florida,  Texas  and  Colorado,  and  in  some  other 
parts  of  the  country.  It  is  proposed  to  form  a  company 
in  New  York  City  for  the  breeding  of  these  birds  in  Cali- 
fornia. A  capital  of  $25,000  only  will  be  required  to  begin 
with. 


For  a  long  time  the  favorite  mode  of  committing  suicide 
in  Paris  has  been  by  leaping  from  one  of  the  towers  of  the 
Notre-Dame.  This  choice  of  place  is  not  a  mere  whim, 
but  rests  on  a  belief  that  in  falling  so  great  a  distance  the 
velocity  would  become  so  great  that  respiration  would  be 
impossible,  and  death  would  really  take  place  before  the 
body  could  strike  the  ground.  Indeed,  in  a  recent  case,  a 
physician  has  testified  that  such  was  the  real  cause  of 
death.  The  height  of  the  balustrade  of  the  tower  of 
Notre-Dame  is  sixty-six  metres  above  the  pavement.  Now 
according  to  the  well-known  law  of  falling  bodies  the  de- 
scent would  take  place  with  a  velocity  accelerating  as 
follows :  Five  metres  the  first  second ;  fifteen  metres 
the  next;  twenty-five  metres  the  third;  and  thii*ty-five 
metres  the  fourth — ^in  all,  eighty  metres  in  four  seconds. 
Hence,  the  fall  from  the  tower  requires  less  than  four 
seconds,  and  the  final  velocity  does  not  reach  thiity-five 
metres  per  second.  Now  railway  ti*ains  not  unfrequently 
attain  a  velocity  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  kilometres  per 
hour.  This  would  give  two  kilometres  per  minute  or  thii*ty- 
three  metres  per  second.  This  is  almost  precisely  the  ve- 
locity a  body  would  acquire  at  the  end  of  the  fall  through 
the  space  in  question.  Now,  as  engine-drivers  experience 
no  danger  of  suffocation  in  moving  through  the  air  at  this 
rate,  and  whether  the  direction  of  motion  is  horizontal  or 
vertical  being  immaterial,  it  is  plain  that  all  Parisian  sui- 
cides who  have  leaped  from  the  historic  tower  of  Notre- 
Dame  have  done  so  under  an  erroneous  theory ;  but,  like 
so  many  other  mistakes,  the  discovery  came  too  late, 
and  the  poor,  deluded  wretch  met,  after  all,  the  fate  he 
climbed  so  high  to  avoid. 


AcoNiTK  is  a  member  of  the  buttercup  family,  and  is 
a  native  principally  of  £urop>e  and  Northe^*n  Asia.  About 
a  dozen  species  have  been  introduced  and  cultivated  in 
gardens  for  their  showy  flowers,  the  most  cominon  being 
familiarly  known  as  monk's-hood  and  wolfs-bane.  Its 
showy  blue  flowers  make  it  a  favorite  in  cottage  gardens, 
but  it  and  its  allies  are  poisonous  in  the  highest  degree,  acci- 
dents having  occurred  through  eating  the  leaves  for  parsley, 
and  death  having  frequently  occurred  from  using  the  roots 
in  place  of  horse-radish.  Much  might  be  done  to  prevent 
such  mistakes  by  exhibiting  in  school-rooms  the  figures  of 
the  two  plants  and  their  roots,  their  nature  being  ex- 


plained by  the  teacher.  The  chemical  alkaloid  called 
aconitine  is  obtained  frx>m  the  roots  of  this  plant ;  it  pos- 
sesses all  tiie  virulent  poisonous  properties  of  the  plant  in 
a  tenfold  degree. 

8.  A.  LattiAorb. 
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A  SUMMARY  OP  CURRENT  NEWS.] 


December  20 — The   Senate    passed    the   Consular   and 

Diplomatic  Appropriation   bill. The  House  passed  the  bill 

permitting  retired  army  officers  to  hold  civil  offices  in  the  terri- 
tories; also  the  Post-Offlce  AppropriatioD  blll.-^ — The  Senate 
confirmed  Clayton  McMlchael,  of  Philadelphia,  to  be  Marshal  of 
the  District  of  Columbia ;  J.  C.  Bancroft  Davie,  of  New  York, 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  Commodore  Edward  R.  Cal- 
houn to  be  rear-admiral. The  City  Bank  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 

failed. The  Second  National  Bank  of  Jefferson,  Ohio,  sus- 
pended.  In  Pembroke,  Canada,  the  Copeland  Hotel  and  an 

adjoining  block  were  burned ;  loss,  $100,000. The  Hospital  of 

the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  was  burned. 

Goldsmith's  Hall,  Philadelphia,  was  burned  ;  total  looses  about 
$300,000.  .  .  Dee,  *i.— The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Benson,  Bishop  of 
Truro,  is  raised  to  the  primacy  of  the  Church  of  England,  vice 
the  late  Archbishop  TaJt. The  new  building  of  the  Commer- 
cial AdveHiseVy  in  Buffalo,  was  burned,  and  the  Masonic   Hall 

was  nearly  destroyed.  The  total  loss  was  near  $800,000. Rear- 

Admiral  James  F.  Schenck,  retired,  died  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  aged 

seventy-five  years. Benjamin  G.  Humphreys,  ex-Governor  of 

Mississippi,  died,  aged  seventy  years.  .  .  Dec.  22. — The  House 
resolved  to  make  eleven  o'clock  A.  M.  the  hour  for  meeting  dur- 
ing the  present  session.  .  .  Dec.  2S. — Congress  took  a  recess 
until  December  27.  .  .  Dec.  24'— A.  fire  at  Livermore,  Iowa,  de- 
stroyed the  post-offlce  and  eastern  section  of  the  village,  causing 

a  loss  of  $30,000. The  Herald  office  and  the  People's  National 

Bank  building  at  Pulaski,  Tennessee,  were  burned.  .  .  Dec. 
£5. — Street  fights  of  a  serious  character  occurred  during  the  day 
and  night  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  the  participants  being  whites  and 
negroes. 

THE  DRAMA. 


Mr.  Joseph  Murphy,  the  successful  Irish  low  comedian,  has 
added  another  play  to  his  repertory,  entitled  "  The  Donagh,**  by 
Mr.  George  Fawcett  Rowe. 

Mrs.  Lanotrt  played  to  her  first  slim  audiences  in  Brooklyn 
— the  performances  there  on  Christmas  day  were  but  sparsely 
attended.  The  furore  about  the  imported  "  professional  beauty" 
is  deservedly  and  speedily  dying  out. 

"  Young  Mrs.  Winthrop  "  will  be  sent  "  on  the  road  "  im- 
mediately, bearing  the  stamp  of  approval  of  New  York.    Cer- 
'tain  members  of  the  original  company  will  be  sent  from  the 
Madison  Square  Theatre,  New  York,  to  San  Francisco  to  pro- 
duce it  in  that  city. 

"  The  Rantzaus,"  although  pronounced  by  many  to  have 
been  one  of  the  best  dramas  ever  produced  at  the  Union  Square 
Theatre,  proved  but  a  slight  pecuniary  success.  The  name,  it  is 
held,  militated  against  its  popularity.  It  was  withdrawn  after  a 
few  weeks'  run  in  favor  of  M.  Octave  Feuillet's  "  A  Parisian 
Romance"  cast  to  the  full  strength  of  the  Union  Square  Com- 
pany. 

"Old  Heads  and  Young  Hearts"  was  revived  at  Wal- 
lack's.  New  York,  on  December  20.  Mr.  John  Gilbert,  who 
made  his  first  appearance  since  his  recent  dangerous  Illness,  re- 
ceived a  most  hearty  welcome  from  the  large  audience  present, 
being  applauded  at  every  exit  and  frequently  summoned  before 
the  curtain.  The  occasion  was  rendered  still  more  interesting 
by  the  presence  in  one  of  the  boxes  of  the  author  of  the  comedy, 
Mr.  Dion  Bouclcault,  who  had  just  arrived  from  England.  It 
was  the  anniversary  of  the  playwright's  birthday,  too,  December 
20,  1822,  being  the  date  of  his  birth.  What  a  rare  gratification 
it  must  have  been  for  the  author  to  witness  the  interest  of  the 
public  in  his  forty-year-old  play.  The  peculiar  coincidences  at 
the  latest  production  of  **  Old  Heads  and  Young  Hearts  "  sei-ved 
to  make  the  occasion  especially  noteworthy. 


IN  LIGHTER    VEIN. 


But  if  made  as  it  ought  to  be— firm 
and  faat — 

'Twill  hold,  and  tighten,  and  always 
last. 

Kt)w  whidi  of  these  knots  do  you  tike 
tlie  best?" 

Said  he — and  tlie  maiden  irhom  he  ad- 
dressed 

Like  a  woman  answered,  and  qneried, 

"Hike  the  true-lover's  knot.  Don't 
you  ?" 

JOBBPHTNE  POLLAKD. 

In  an  Album. 
This  page  is  small ;  but  were  it  great, 
and  lain 
60  that    its    mighty  length   would 
reaoh,  may  be, 
From  CulifotTiia  to  the  lakes  of  Maine, 
And  wrap  the  earth  in  white  from 

E'en  then  its  snowy  breast  could  not 
contain 
Half  the  good  wishes  that  I  have  for 


CLEARINQ  OFF  THE  HOLIDAY  SURPLUS. 
Miss  Lydia  (who  has  just  purchased  a  pair  of  gloves).    >'  Oh,  thanks  I     I  will 
take  the  gloves  with   me,  and  you  may  send  the  chromoa  home 
haven't  room  in  the  carriage."     (Exit,  leaving  clerk  ' 


a  sute  of  daze.) 


Tying  the  Knot. 

"This  is  a  tTv^UmeT't  knot"  he  said, 
As  he  twisted  over  a  bit  of  thread, 
And  carefully  drawing  the  ends  out  straight. 
Presented  the  form  of  the  flgure  eight. 

"  It  is,  my  darling,  a  double  noose, 
Pretty  to  look  at  if  left  quit«  loose, 
But  two  hearts  closely  we  may  unite 
By  pulling  the  ends  of  the  cord  up  tight. 

"This  is  a  bowline  kant,"  qunth  he. 
To  the  merry  maiden  u|wn  his  knee ; 

"  And  terrible  things  on  the  mighty  ship      ■ 
Would  happen,  you  know,  if  this  knot  should  slip : 
In  dropping  the  anclior,  in  hoiuting  sail. 
In  making  safe  from  the  fearftil  gale: 
And  the  bowline  knot  you  will  un del-stand 
Should  never  be  made  by  a  careless  hand. 

"And  this  is  ft  «w(7ne7-'»  feiof,  my  dear; 
An  intricate  puzzle  to  you,  I  fear ; 
But  you  '11  find  you  "11  often  have  uRe  for  it 
When  the  children's  stockings  you  learn  to  knit. 
O.  what  confusion  and  toss  ticside. 
If  a  knot  in  the  wai-p  were  left  untied  1 
Hither  and  yon  would  tl>e  stitches  run. 
And  the  weaver's  weaving  be  soon  undone. 


An  Agnoetic." 
Cnder  the  apple-boughs  heavy  with 

bloom. 
Lulled  by   bee-murmurings  — steeped 

in  perfume. 
All   the  wild  tumult  of  heartache  is 

stilled 
That  erst  through  tliis  Agnostic  bosom 

has  thrilled. 
As  I  lie  at  full  length  on  the  grass-cov- 
ered mead, 
I  muse  on  the  Unknown— the  sad,  surg- 
ing need 
Of  those  who  in  life  its  dread  meaning 
—  have  sought,    , 

Believing  in  Nothing  and  Solaced  by  Naught  I 
And  I  bless  the  Unknowable,  feeling  secure 
That  this  to  the  end  will  surely  endure. 

Mkl.  R.  Colquitt. 

Practical  Venice. 

I, By  a  CommtrcUil  CIMde  Harold.) 
I  STOOD  iu  Venice  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs; 

A  fhctory,  a  mill  on  either  hand : 
I  saw  from  out  the  wave  tall  chimneys  rise, 

And  wharves  and  busy  steam-cranes  edge  the  strand. 

And  palaces  to  warehouses  expand. 
A  murky  air,  where  sunshine  never  smiles, 

As  black  as  Bradford.    This  was  once  the  land 
Where  poet«  sang  its  countless  marble  piles. 
And  Buskin  wrote  and  reveled  in  its  sunny  isles  1 

in  Venice  Buskin's  echoes  are  no  more, 

And  steam  has  stopped  the  wngless  gondolier ; 
Her  palaces  are  crammed  with  goods  galore, 

And  barcarolles  no  longer  meet  the  ear ; 

Those  days  are  past — but  Enterpilse  is  here. 
Shades  fall,  Stocks  fade,  but  Commerce  doth  not  die, 

But  reckons  dodges  more  than  Doges  dear. 
And  gain  above  artistic  sanctity ; 
Accounting  best  on  earth,  the  Trade  of  Italy  1 

•  Happf  im  I  ki  this  aim  Uioiigbl— TbM  ' '  amagln  la  eTuyllilDg  uid 
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AN  OLD  DUTCH   SETTLEMENT. 


Wanderino  over  the  Catskills  one  summer's  day  we 
camo  upon  the  queer  little  village  of  Schoharie,  snugly 
ensoonted  among  the  hills.  Nowa<lays,  when  a.  body 
of  immigranis  strike  out  to  found  a  new  colony,  they 
carefully  examine  the  features  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try with  a  view  to  the  selection  of  some  spot  not  only 
suited  to  thi-ir  immediate  wants,  hut  which  from  the 
character  of  the  sijri'ace.  soil  and  climate,  may  become 
a  centre  for  fiiture  emigration,  and  also  afford  accom- 
modation for.  the  natm-al  increase  of  their  numbers. 
Not  so  thought  the  early  colonists.  To  entrench  them- 
selves in  some  secluded  spot,  not  readily  accesKible  to 
outsiders,  or  otherwise  to  settle  in  some  place  from 
which  they  could  easily  escape  on  the  approach  of  in- 
truders, was  their  tiiTt  regard;  hence  the  mountains 
and  the  sea-coast  were  usually  cho:<en,  and  inmiigrants 
seldom  settled  upon  the  open  plains.  If  they  concerned 
themselves  at  all  about  posterity  it  was  probably  to  re- 
flect that  they  cimld  best  discharfre  their  duties  in  that 
regard  hy  taking  care  of  themselve.". 

Travelers  througii  the  Green  Mountains  and  along 


tion  with  the  outside  world — the  world  of  railroads  and 
steamboats  and  canals— can  only  be  had  by  climbing 
over  those  ru^ed  mountains ;  and  not  the  most  reck- 
less legislature  that  will  ever  legislate  will  subsidize  a 
tunnel  through  ten  miles  of  rock  for  the  sake  of  getting 
into  a  valley  that  is  only  a  mile  wide  and  five  miles  long. 
Conformably  with  the  general  teaching  and  behef, 
this  secluded  nook,  guarded  by  the  impregnable  hills, 
and  secure  against  tlie  contamination  of  city  vices, 
should  present  a  picture  of  stalwart  virtue,  blooming 
health  and  tranquil  innocence.  Here  we  should  find 
the  moral  as  well  as  physical  stature  of  that  race  of 
heroes  who  peopled  the  "  good  old  times,"  but  we  feci 
our  respect  for  orir  ancestors  dwindling  away  as  we  pur- 
sue such  reflections ;  for  before  us  is  a  people  weak- 
kni'cd,  loose -jointed,  hollow-chested,  and  with  moral 
constitutions  equally  infirm.  Tipplers,  almost  to  a  man  ; 
and  as  for  the  women,  the  female  physique  and  the  par- 
ish records  are  alike  abnormal  and  irregular.  Insanity, 
epilepsy  and  cn^tinism  are  ih^fpicnt  disorders.  Out  of 
a  hundred  people  whom  you  would  meet  (In  Broadway 
the  average  individual  would  present  a  more  robust  ap- 
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pearance  than  would  the  average  of  the  same  numlier 
taken  at  random  from  one  of  these  insular  settlements. 

But  this  condition  of  things  is  by  no  means  chai:}^ 
able  to  defeats  in  the  original  stock.  The  evils  of  isola- 
tion are  for  more  ruinous  and  certain  to  produce  decay 
in  a  community  than  are  the  extravagances  and  excesses 
of  an  urban  population. 

In  the  spring  pf  1711  a  colony  of  six  hundred  German 
Palatinates,  under  the  patronage  of  Queen  Anne,  went 
up  the  Hudson  to  Albany,  and  there  encamped,  sending 
out  scouts  into  the  neighboring  country  in  search  of  a 
apot  suitable  for  mailing  a  permanent  settlement.  On 
comparing  reports  it  was  voted  that  the  valley  of  the 
Schoharie,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  nortliwest,  should 
be  the  site  of  their  new  home.  Very  beautiful  must  have 
been  the  spectacle  presented  to  the  longing  eyes  of  the 
weary  pilgrims  on  that  April  day  when  tliey  entered 


standing,  though  but  few  lives  were  lost,  for  the  citi- 
zens, being  warned  of  the  approach  of  the  British,  were 
gathered  into  their  forts,  which  they  gallantly  defended. 
You  will  hardly  lind  a  man  in  Schoharie  who  will  not 
tell  you  of  the  brave  deeds  of  his  ancestors  upon  that 
day.  One  of  the  forts  is  still  standing,  in  a  good  )<tate 
of  preservation,  and  there  is  an  annual  appropriation 
by  the  state  for  its  repair.  It  was  built  for  a  Dutch  Re- 
formed Cliur<;h,  and  on  the  atones  which  appear  in  the 
foundation  we  read  the  names  of  the  founders — and  we 
read  them  again  on  the  slabs  in  the  adjacent  cemetery. 
The  names  of  their  grandehildren  we  read,  with  scarce 
a  break,  upon  tlie  sign-boards  along  the  niain  streets. 
Droll,  unpronounceable,  raany-syilabled  names  they 
were,  too,  but  succeeding  generations  have  cut  them 
down  and  trimmed  them  up,  seiioui'ly  curtailing,  there- 
by, their  ancient  Dutch  dimensions. 


that  picturesque  valley — a  fertile  tract  sliarply  inclosed 
by  spurs  of  the  Catskills,  and  lying  some  twenty-three 
hundred  feet  above  tide. 

They  first  called  their  settlement  Bruna  Dorf,  signi- 
fying the  town  of  springs  ;  afterward  adopting  the  In- 
dian name,  Schoharie,  meaning  driftwood.  At  the 
junction  of  Fox  Creek  with  the  Schoharie,  near  the  site 
of  the  village,  a  quantity  of  driftwood  had  collected, 
forming  a  natural  bridge— hence  the  name. 

In  a  neighboring  valley  was  a  tribe  of  Indians  com- 
posed of  refugees  from  other  tribes  and  under  the  chief- 
tainship of  KarighondoDtee,  a  French  Indian,  who  bad 
been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Mohawks.  The  daughter  of 
the  Mohawk  chief  having  fallen  in  love  with  the  pri- 
soner, he  was  spared  on  condition  that  he  should  es- 
pouse the  maiden  ;  and  his  fother-in-law,  moreover,  gave 
him  as  much  land  along  the  Schoharie  as  would  be  re- 
quired for  planting  such  quantity  of  com  as  his  dusky 
bride  could  carry  away  in  her  petticoat.  So  runs  the 
tradition. 

It  was  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago — the 
crops  being  snugly  hart'ested — that  Colonel  Johnson, 
with  an  army  of  five  hundred  troops,  swept  down  upon 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Schoharie,  leaving  ruin  and 
desolation  in  his  wake.     Scarcely    a  house  was  left 


Since  the  opening  of  the  Albany  and  Susquehanna 
road,  a  few  years  ago,  the  town  has  lost  something  of 
its  habits  of  isolation.  A  convenient  cleft  in  the  moun- 
tain admits  the  passage  of  the  local  road  to  a  point 
about  a  mile  fVom  the  village,  and  a  handsome  new 
court-hous-e  proclaims  that  Schoharie  has  become  the 
county-seat.  Through  that  niountnin-ciefl  the  breath 
of  a  newer  civilization  has  crept  in,  and  the  externalevi- 
dences  of  the  old  life  are  fast  passing  away ;  but  enough 
remains  to  impress  the  stranger  very  forcibly.  Tlie  town- 
ship includes  several  outlying  hamlets,  but  that  i>ortion 
which  is  known  as  Schoharie,  and  which  was  settled 
over  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  by,  six  hundred 
people,  now  numbers  only  a  population  of  about  twelve 
hundred,  and  of  that  number  three  hundred  are  the 
blacks  and  their  descendants  emancipated  by  the  law 
of  1824.  Tht!  phlegmatic  Dutchman,  less  alert  than 
the  prudent  Yankee,  did  not  sell  his  slaves  on  the  eve 
of  their  emancipation. 

Old  Jacko,  who  stilt  hobbles  about  the  premises  on 
which  he  was  bom,  loves  to  tell  about  the  ''  dark  day," 
when  the  cows  ran  lowing  through  the  fields,  and  the 
cocks  crowed,  and  the  people  said  their  prayers  with 
more  than  Sunday  unction.  Old  Jacko  enjoys  the 
di.stinetion  of  being  "the  oldest  inhabitant."     He  is 
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probably  about  a  hundred  and  eight  yeam  old.  He  rated  races.  Under  normal  conditions  the  number  of 
never  learned  to  read  nor  write ;  but  he  is  the  repository  males  bom  in  a  community  is  contiidembly  greater 
of  all  the  local  traditions,  which  he  rehearses  with  than  the  number  of  females,  but  should  the  stock 
solemn  satisfaction,  aa  one  who  feels  the  importance  of  become  enfeebled  or  diseased,  not  only  does  the  nnm- 
his  office,  ber  of  normal  births  decreafie,  but  the  births  of  males 

The  negroes  rank  second  best  in  the  social  scale,  become  relatively  fewer.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
■whilea  third  cla»s  of  poor  whites,  known  by  the  defcrip-  present  century  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  the 
tiveteiTOof  StoigAtej-Ji,  are  huddled  togetherin  miserable     ratio  of  male  births. 

shanties  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village.     Strike  out  in         I^eavinp  the  apostle  of  social  science  to  the  pursuit  of 
any  direction  from  Main  Street,  and  at  the  end  of  the     such  moral  and  philosophical  reflections  as  are  here 
second  mile  you  will  be  sure  to  come  upon  the  habita- 
tions of  the  Sloughters.     They  toil  not.  neit" 
spin,  and  life  presents  no  harder  problem  to 
ter  than  is  Involved  in  the  scrutiny  of  his 
crops,  and  the  calculation  of  pirr  cnitttm  whi 
to  accrue  to  him  in  the  dbtributiou  of  th 

If  the  student  of  social  science  should  con 
will  not  go  away  empty.     As  a  brief  summ 
gathered  from  the  town  records,  we  have  hi 
long-lived,  industrious  people,  of  sober  ar 
habit,  living  in  a  iwautiful  and  fertile  districi 
conditions  which  for  generations  isolate  tl 
wholly  from  the  rest  of  the  world.     Gradu 
the  land  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  I 
and  not  long  after  mention  is  made  of  the 
and  presently  the  criminal  records  grower 
Thus,  by  easy  st^^es,  we  reach  the 
logical  outcome  of  these  conditions — 
Sloughters.   Marriages  of  consanguin- 
ity have  been   inevitable,  and  grow 
more  frequent  as  the  land-owners  In- 
come fewer  in  number;  and  the  ranks 
of  the  Sloughters  are  constantly  i-e- 
cniited  by  defections  from  the  supe- 
rior classes. 

We  also  remark  the  general  decrease 
in  longevity,  the  increaie  of  infant 
mortality,  marasmus,  paralysis,  epi- 
lepsy, insanity,  and,  lastly,  cretin- 
ism—the lowest  form  of  human  life. 

Here,  too,  is  a  striking  veriftcaticm  ,  "  "  '    '    " , 

of  the  theory  that  nature  does,  in  ex- 
tremity, exercise  a  law  of  limitation 

"'    {  to  the  extinction  of  deterio-  »  roRiiFiEn  cncacu. 
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verted  Into  the 
for  sidewalks, 
re  are  Silurian 
le!i  marked  by 
'  ilmbly  covered 

I  the  adjacent 

iiack   again  to 

_  , ,.  .  „   .  -waslied  shore. 

It  is  doubtfiil  if  then'  is  auotlier  spot  in  this 

thrown  out,  we  turn  again  to  the  hills,   Geolf^istB  from     country  containing  so  nmch  that  is  of  interest  to  the 

all  civiUzed  countries  have  vandered  over  their  ru^ed     geoli^Bt  withiti  the  given  area. 

sides,  making  collections  from  their  rich  stores  of  foa-  The  movement  of  glaciers  is  beautifully  marlted 
sits.  Here  Sir  Charles  Lyell  came  before  the  compila-  throughout  the  valley,  pursuing  a  southeasterly  course 
tion  of  his  charming  work  on  geology.  The  deposits  at  to  the  Hudson  with  the  Chemung  Mountains  for  a  back- 
Scholiarie  belong  to  the  Hamilton  group.    Sections  iVom     gromid.    The  limestone  r<^ions  abound  in  caves,  fVom 
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which  fortuuate  collectors  have  gathered  stalactites  of 
pure  white,  tnin.shicent  and  solid,  sulphate  of  barytes, 
uilcite,  satin-^pnr,  tiifji,  bog  ore,  black  oxide  of  iron 
and  an^onite.  Among  the  fossils  crinoids  and  spirifers 
are  found  in  great  abundance  and  perfection.  Occasion- 
ally a  patient  search  may  be  rewarded  by  tlie  discovery 
of  trilobites.  Branches  of  coral  and  sea^wced  may  be 
picked  out  by  careful  hands  from  the  shaly  stone  which 
is  scattered  over  the  mountains. 

Ilither  the  city-worn  artist  comes  to  sketch  this  splen- 
did scenery  and  gather  fresh  inspiration  as  he  inhales 


the  keen,  bright  air  which  seems  to  come  from  illimit^ 
able  distances  as  it  sweeps  over  the  mountain  tops. 
And  here  the  late  tourist  loves  to  Unger  while  the  mel- 
low autumn  haze  hangs  over  the  hills,  softening  their 
rugged  outlines  until  they  seem  to  meet  and  mingle 
with  the  shifting  clouds.  The  sumac  and  the  maple 
flaunt  in  crimson  and  gold,  and  overhead  is  the  stir  and 
flutter  of  the  South-re  turning  birds,  whose  punctual 
migrations  constitute  the  chiefest  share  of  travel  be- 
tween this  pretty  niche  and  the  great  world  beyond. 
Ei-iANOB  M.  LAWKmr. 
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How  strange  the  magic  of  this  golden  day  ! 
From  diiwn  to  eve  the  caMa  autumnal  air 
Has  brooded,  like  the  shadow  of  a  prayer. 

Above  the  hushed  waves  of  the  ti'anquil  bay  : 

Tlirough  the  clear  dusk  now  shines  with  steadfast  ray 
One  peaceful  star,  in  lonely  beaaty,  whero 
Slow,  step  by  step,  down  Twilight's  sombre  stair 

The  sun  has  passed  upon  his  westwaid  way. 


Even  so,  dear  heart,  your  face  has  shone  for  me 
Since,  on  this  day.  in  God's  good  time,  you  cami 

My  guide,  my  guerdon  and  my  goal  to  be  ; 
And  even  so  your  love's  pure,  ardent  flame 

Shall  light  the  way  'mid  all  my  difary  gloom. 

Like  that  lone  lamp  tliat  burned  in  Tullia's  tomb. 


MRS.  BISHOP  AND  HER  BAG. 


BY  JENNIE  S.  JUDSON. 


A  FAMILY  long  subjected  to  malarial  influeDces 
sought,  years  agone,  health  and  strength  from  a  so- 
journ in  the  barren  regions  of  the  pines.  Many 
impressions  there  formed  on  the  mind  of  one  of  its 
child-members  still  remain ;  but  clearest  cut  of  these 
intaglios  of  memory  is  that  of  Mrs.  Bishop  and  her  bag, 
and  it  shall  form  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 

A  weird  procession  of  three  wound  up  the  pine- 
crowned  hill  td  the  village  church  one  evening,  each 
member  bearing  a  flickering  pine-torch  in  her  hand. 
Arrayed  in  scarlet  calico,  with  coarse  locks  straggling 
on  the  breeze,  what  wonder  that  to  a  youthful  imagina- 
tion Mrs.  Bishop  and  her  two  daughters,  Miranda  and 
Rejoice,  seemed,  beneath  the  fantastic  glare  of  the 
torches,  to  be  Macbeth's  witches  in  the  very  flesh  ? 

A  closer  survey,  however,  under  the  cross-barred 
wooden  candle-holder,  which  formed  the  literal  "drip- 
pings of  this  sanctuary,"  revealed  agrini,  gaunt  woman 
and  two  strong,  sun-burnt  girls. 

Brass-bowed  spectacles  covered  the  woman's  bright 
eyes,  and  a  large  blue  bag,  whose  use  did  not  appear, 
was  suspended  from  her  arm. 

''Seem  like  she  caynt  step  'thout  that  bag,"  some 
one  whispered  near ;  and  from  that  moment  the  article, 
which,  in  accordance  with  this  statement  was  so  neces- 
sary* to  Mrs.  Bishop's  well-being,  became  invested  for 
me  with  a  peculiar  interest. 

''  Does  your  maw  want  to  buy  any  quilts,  sis,  as  you 
knows  on?"  was  the  question  with  which  I  was  ac- 
costed, as  a  few  days  later  the  mysterious  bag  and  its 
owner  appeared  at  our  front  gate. 

''I  '11  'Hght  and  come  in,"  was  added  ere  I  had  time 
to  reply. 

*'  Here,  Dood,"  to  a  boy  who  rode  behind, "  hitch  the 
critter  an'  foUer  me." 

The  specimens  of  handiwork  shortly  displayed  for 
our  gratification  were  gorgeous  creations  of  scarlet, 
green  and  yellow  calico,  and  bore  such  striking  names  as 
"  Star  of  the  Evening,"  "  Wicked  Ways  of  the  World," 
*' Pride  of  the  Prairie,"  and  "Solomon's  Temple." 

When  my  mother  had  conveyed  to  Mrs.  Bishop  as 
gently  as  possible  the  fact  that  we  had  no  need  for  the 
articles  offered,  she  replied,  "Now,  ma'am,  don't  you 
go  to  thinkin'  I  feels  put  out  about  it.  Laws,  no  I  it 's 
enough  for  me  to  have  'sociated  fur  awhile  with  the 
quaUty  ef  I  hain't  made  no  sale." 

"What  is  your  little  boy's  name  ?"  asked  my  mother, 
with  a  compassionate  glance  at  the  little  woe-begone- 
looking  creature. 

"  Doodney  is  the  name  he  was  baptiz  by,  but  we  calls 
him  Dood  for  short."  v 

"  Is  it  a  French  name  ?"  she  further  Inquired,  doubt- 
less thinking  of  the  beautiful  name  Dieu-donne.  gr  God- 
givon. 

"  Laws  no,  ma'am !  me  an'  his  paw  is  strong  Primity 

Baptises,  and  wouldn't  never  give  no  chile  of  our'n  a 

heathen  name.  Brother  Stuart,  an  old  preacher,  named 

the  chile,  and  T  reckin'  it 's  a  mighty  good,  religious 

name,  'cause  Brother  Stuart  is  a  pow'ful  good  man. 

He  ain't  in  this  deestrick  no  mo'  now,  but  he  '11  be  here 

come  next  foot-washin'  time,  an'  it  'II  jes'  do  you  good 

to  hear  him  e'zort  and  laugh  them  holy  laughs  of  his'n. " 
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After  a  short  convei-sation  in  regard  to  a  cow  which 
my  mother  thought  of  purchasing,  and  which  her 
visitor  averred  "gin  a  bushel  of  milk,''  Mrs.  Bishop 
rose  to  go. 

"Let  me  put  these  apples  in  your  bag,"  said  ray 
mother;  ''the  little  boy  may  Hke  them." 

"Much  obleeged,  ma'am,  but  I  won't  sile  the  bag. 
Here,  Dood,  put  them  apples  in  your  pocket,  and  don't 
you  begin  a-eatin'  of  'em  now,"  as  she  noted  the  bright- 
ening of  the  little  fellow's  eyes. 

So  the  bag  went  empty  as  it  came,  and  its  use  was 
not  yet  discovered. 

I  will  state  here,  digressively,  that  "  come  next  foot- 
washin'  time,"  which  we  found  to  be  a  ceremony  of 
great  solemnity,  we  heard  "  Brother  Stuart  "  first  ''en- 
deavor to  jine  the  two  eends  of  his  mind  together"  by 
singing  entirely  alone  a  "  hyme  "  six  verses  in  length, 
and  then  hold  forth  for  two  long  hours  from  the  text, 
"A  great  king  r'ared  his  bul'arks  agin  a  city,  an'  the 
city  tuck  an'  fell, "during  which  he  indulged  frequently 
in  that  peculiar  form  of  nervous  excitement  called  ''the 
holy  laugli." 

After  the  sale  of  some  butter  and  eggs  brought  a  few 
days  later,  but  not  in  the  bag,  which  flapped  idly  from 
her  arm,  Mrs.  Bishop  remarked  to  my  mother,  "  If  that 
there  chile  was  mine,"  alluding  to  my  humble  self, 
"  I  'd  set  her  on  my  mantel-board  an'  never  take  eyes 
offen  her.   She  looks  to  me  jes'  like  a  alablaster  image." 

"Like  as  not,  honey,"  turning  with  a  sudden  incon- 
sequence to  me,  "  you  never  seed  a  country  dance,  did 
you  ?  There  's  a-goin'  to  be  one  out  to  Meachem's  to- 
morrer  night,  an'  I  hope  your  maw  '11  let  you  go.  Me 
an'  Mirandy  '11  be  there,  and  will  see  that  you  are  well 
took  care  of." 

After  much  coaxing,  permission  was  granted  me  to 
attend  the  desired  dance,  and  in  charge  of  a  trusty  ser- 
vant I  went  out  on  the  next  night  to  "  Meachem's." 

A  log  cabin,  containing  but  one  room,  from  which  all 
furniture  had  been  removed,  served  as  the  dancing 
apartment.  This  was  illuminated  by  dismal  lanterns 
hung  from  the  walls,  and  a  blazing  pile  of  pine  knots  in 
the  mud  chinniev. 

A  negro  fiddler  furnished  the  music,  and  as  he  fell 
asleep  at  intervals  during  the  playing,  many  of  his  airs 
might  have  been  styled  "  dreamy." 

"Mirandy,"  her  mother  and  the  bag  were  present. 
Miranda  wore  a  dress  of  pink  paper  cambric,  cut  in 
notches  at  all  the  edges,  and  festooned  with  ribbons  of 
every  conceivable  hue,  and  I  soon  discovered  she  was 
quite  a  belle.  Dancing  was  vigorously  carried  forward 
by  all  the  young  people,  but  her  nimble  g3'mna8tics 
were  something  wonderful  to  behold.  Once  she  passed 
us  at  a  flying  leap  which  set  every  ribbon  dancing,  and 
Mrs.  Bisliop  remarked,  with  maternal  pride,  "Well, 
that  chile  's  got  grace  in  her  heels  ef  she  liain't  in  her 
heart." 

While  the  cravetv  was  at  it^  verv  height  there  came  a 
strong  swaying  in  the  boards  beneath  our  feet,  and  be- 
fore its  cause  could  be  conjectured  the  whole  company 
was  thrown  into  a  large  heap  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
— the  floor  had  given  way  I 

With  much  laughter  and  breathlessness,  all  were  res- 
cued unhurt,  and  the  dancing  was  resumed  in  the  yard. 
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whither  the  tiddler  and  the  dismal  lanterns  were  at  once 
transferred.  Seeing  the  host  and  a  few  of  the  male 
guests  under  the  house  endeavoring  to  re-establish  its 
frail  foundations,  ,Mrs,  Bishop  playfully  remarked : 

'•  Come  now,  Meachem,  'taint  noways  likely  you  can 
r'ar  them  bulwarks  agin  to-night ;  so  s'pose  you  come 
out  and  try  your  hand  at  vittlin'  the  company." 

Mr.  Meachem  good-naturedly  acquiesced  in  this  view 
of  the  matter,  and  shortly  after  appeared  with  the  re- 
freshments, which,  to  my  unbounded  astonishment, 
consisted  wholly  of  pie — thirteen  different  varieties  I 

"Ah,  now  I  see  why  Mrs.  Bishop  carries  the  bag," 
thought  I,  as,  the  party  over  and  the  guests  depart- 
ing, I  saw  her  deftly  open  its  capacious  mouth  prepara- 
tory to  introducing  an  immense  pie.  But  no,  1  was 
mistaken,  for,  after  a  moment's  deliberation,  she  laid 
the  bag  aside  and  wrapped  the  pie  in  a  large  pink  calico 
handkerchief  instead ;  so  the  mystery  still  remained  un- 
solved. 

Mrs.  Bishop's  next  errand  at  our  house  was  to  inquire 
if  we  ''  took  ary  a  fashion  paper  "  that  she  '*  could  borrer 
the  loan  of?  I  want  to  make  a  pa 'sol  like  your  maw's," 
she  added,  by  way  of  explanation,  "an'  I  'lowed  I 
could  find  somethin'  in  that  to  go  by." 

My  mother,  though  deeming  the  proposed  undertaking 
one  of  a  difficult  nature,  offered  no  discouragement,  but 
produced  not  only  the  "  fashion  papers,"  but  allowed 
Mrs.  Bishop  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  her 
parasol. 

The  ubiquitous  bag  hung  as  usual  at  her  side,  but  she 
did  not  deposit  the  papers  in  it  when  she  rose  to  go. 
She  placed  them  under  her  arm  instead,  and  the  bag 
again  went  empty. 

A  week  later,  as  I  sat  drowsily  conning  my  lessons  in 
the  village  school,  which  began  at  seven  in  the  morning 
and  lasted  till  half  past  five  at  night,  I  saw  Mrs.  Bishop, 
her  daughter  Rejoice,  and  the  bag  advancing.  In  her 
hand  Mrs.  Bishop  bore  an  object,  which  was  both  "  fear- 
ftilly  and  wonderfully  made,"  and  it  required  several 
moments'  close  inspection  to  convince  me  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  "pa'sol"  made  in  imitation  of  my 
mother's.  This  remarkable  structure,  instead  of  as- 
suming the  modest,  drooping  tendency  peculiar  to  that 
class  of  objects,  was  of  so  aspiring  a  nature  as  to  turn 
completely  wrong  side  out  and  point  its  ribs  up  at  the 
sky.  All  effort  to  lower  the  willful  article  at  the  door 
proved  fruitless,  so  Mrs.  Bishop  sailed  into  the  school- 
room with  it  held  complacently  aloft,  thus  upsetting 
the  gravity  of  several  of  the  small  band  assembled 
there. 

*•  I  've  brung  Jicey  to  school,"  she  announced  with  a 
flourish  of  her  parasol  toward  her  daughter.  "  Not  that 
I  want  to  get  shet  of  the  chile.  Law**,  no  I  for  she  's  a 
mighty  help  to  me  about  weavin',  milkin'  and  so  on  ; 
but  it 's  time  she  took  to  book-larnin'.  \VTien  I  was 
twelve  year  old,"  with  an  air  of  virtue,  "  I  knowed  a 
right  smart  outen  books.  'Twas  then  I  larned  that 
a  lizzard  was  a  symptoms  (species)  of  a  snake,  an' 
many  other  cur'os  things  I  disremember  now.  Now, 
Jicey  here,  she  's  eleven  past,  an'  peert  enough  to  learn 
eVnamost  anything,  ef  she'll  only  try  ;  so  this  mornin'  I 
tole  old  Bishop — that's  her  paw — that  she  should  be 
brung  to  school ;  an'  here  she  is." 

The  subject  of  these  remarks  hung  a  blushing  head  as 
her  mother  thrust  her  forward,  and  began  a  wild  endea- 
vor to  dig  a  hole  in  the  floor  with  her  toes.  She  was 
clad,  as  to  bonnet,  apron,  dress  and  pantalettes,  in 
striped  homespim,  and  was  as  sturdy  a  young  creature 
as  one  would  wish  t<i  see. 
Poor  child,  her  trials  began  from  that  hour.     Her 


mother's  parting  injunction  to  the  teacher  was  that  "  ef 
she  didn't  take  to  lamin'  naterally,  it  was  to  be  druv 
into  her  with  a  stick. "  Weeks  and  weeks  had  sped,  how- 
ever, before  she  had  even  reached  that  part  of  the  "  First 
Reader "  wherein  is  afifirmed  the  fact,  "  These  boys 
have  no  hats."  This  sentence  she  learned  by  heart, 
and  when  called  on  to  read  rendered  it  thus:  "  These 
here  boys  hain't  got  nary  a  hat." 

"Jicey,"  I  impulsively  asked  one  day,  after  Mrs. 
Bishop  had  made  a  visit  at  the  school,  bearing  the  empty 
bag  upon  her  arm,  "why  does  your  mother  always 
carry  that  bag  ?" 

"Dunno,"was  the  satisfactory  reply;  "reckin  it's 
'case  she  wants  ter." 

Was  my  curiosity  never  to  be  gratified  ? 

"Ikim  to  town  to-<lay  for  two  reasons,"  explained 
Mrs.  Bishop  while  calling  at  our  house  one  morning. 
"  One  was  to  fetch  Rempster's  little  gal  in  to  see  the 
keers,  an'  the  other  was  to  borrow  a  bit  of  moumin' 
from  your  maw." 

"  Have  you  lost  any  of  your  family,  Mrs.  Bishop  ?" 
asked  my  mother  in  alarm,  rememberirg  little  Dood- 
ney's  pale  face  in  Sunday-school  the  Sabbath  before. 

"  Oh,  no'm.  The  mournin'  is  to  be  wore  as  a  token 
of  respex  to  a  ole  friend  of  mine,  whose  funeral  ser- 
mont  is  to  be  preached  to-morrer.  Poor  Piety  Ann," 
she  continued,  "little  did  she  think  when  she  died  as 
her  remains  wouldn't  be  done  justice  to  for  fifteen  long 
ye'r." 

"  Fifteen  years  I"  exclaimed  my  mother,  in  shocked 
surprise. 

"  Yes  'm.  Fifteen  ye'r  I  I  '11  just  tell  you  how  it  was : 
Brother  Brown,  her  husband  that  was — and  a  tol'able 
good  man,  too,  as  men  go — lost  her  some  fifteen  ye'r  ago. 
He  took  on  a  right  smart  at  the  time,  and  'peared  quite 
'flicted  at  his  gereavement ;  but,  if  you  'II  believe  me, 
ma'am,  he  didn't  even  so  much  as  put  a  piece  of  black 
on  his  hat  afterwards  to  implicate  his  feeHn's;  an'  he 
never  had  no  funeral  sermont  preached;  an'  what 
should  he  do  in  less  'n  six  weeks  but  up  an'  marry  agin  I 
Oh,  men  is  so  owdacious  I 

"Now  I  'd  knowed  Piety  Ann  ever  sence  she  was  a 
sucklin'  babe,  an'  there  never  was  a  better  'ooman  born. 
So  when  Brown's  second  wife  turned  out  a  reg'lar  ter- 
nygrunt,  I  wa'n't  in  no  wise  upset,  for  he  needed  a  come- 
uppance, an'  he  got  it  in  her. 

*'  Well,  Number  Two  she  finally  took  an'  died,  an' 
Brown  was  quite  chipper-like  for  a  while;  but  lately 
somethin'  has  been  a-workin'  on  his  n^ine,  and  last  week 
he  'lowed  to  me  openly  that  he  'd  wronged  Piety  Ann, 
an'  was  a-goin'  to  do  jestice  now,  an'  have  her  funeral 
sermont  preached  at  last." 

A  "bit  of  mourning "  in  the  shape  of  a  black  tissue 
veil  was  brought  forth  by  my  mother.  Mrs.  Bishop  ex- 
pressed herself  as  highly  pleased  with  its  suitability  to 
the  occasion  and  took  her  departure. 

Imagine  our  surprise  when  we  saw  her  at  church 
next  day  armyed  in  a  startling  dress  of  red  calico,  the 
blue  bag  hung  as  usual  on  her  arm,  and  the  borrowed 
veil  trailing  back  in  sable  darkness  from  a  bonnet  pro- 
fusely trimmed  in  green ! 

As  one  of  the  chief  mourners  she  occupied  the  pew 
with  "Brother  Brown,"  who  in  tardy  reparation  for 
past  rndiflference  had  tied  an  immense  piece  of  black, 
calico  about  his  hat.  As  if  further  to  attest  his  grief, 
he  wore  this  funereal-looking  object  during  the  whole 
sermon. 

Brother  Stuart  conducted  the  services.  He  quoted 
the  line  "  Hark  from  the  tombs  a  doleful  sound,"  which 
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he  said  "  was  the  voice  of  Piety  Ann  a-asking  for  her 
dews."  He  once  referred  to  the  departed  lady  as  '*a 
extra  tine  cabbage-biier,'*  and  again  as  "a  bewingled 
angel."  After  each  assertion  as  to  her  excellent  quali- 
ties he  asked  in  mournful  accents,  "Ain't  that  so, 
Brother  Brown  ?"  To  which  "  Brother  Brown  "  would 
always  reply  with  a  lugubrious  **yes,"  and  a  nod  of 
his  grief-laden  head. 

With  a  prayer,  in  which  Brother  Stuart  earnestly  de- 
sired that  "each  member's  heart  might  be  putrefied," 
the  services  were  closed. 

I  dreamed  that  night  that  Mrs.  Bishop  passed  our 
front  door  bearing  " Brother  Brown"  in  an  immense 
blue  bag  toward  the  cemetery,  and  that  she  was  repeat- 
iJig  again  and  again  the  sentence,  *'  Oh,  men  is  so  owda- 
cious  !"  Was  that  bag  to  haunt  me  even  in  my  dreams  ? 

"Ef  you  '11  look  in  that  splint  basket  on  the  table," 
said  Mrs.  Bishop  to  me  when  she  called  to  return  the 
veil,  "you'll  find  some  pa'tridge  eggs  Doodney  sent 
you.  Seem  like  that  chile  ain't  never  done  a-tliinkin' 
about  you  an'  your  maw." 

"  How  is  Doodney  ?"  inquired  my  mother,  who  had 
grown  quite  attached  to  the  little  fellow  as  a  member  of 
her  Sunday-school  class. 

"  Why,  he 's  quite  peaked  an'  pinin'  from  some  cause 
or  'n'er.  I  've  been  a-doctorin'  him,  too,  with  shuck- 
tea,  pine-water  an'  boneset,  but  it  don't  'pear  to  do  no 
good." 

"  I  'Usend  Doctor  Holmes  out  this  evening,"  said  my 
mother  with  decision.    "  He  may  need  immediate  care. " 

On  the  next  morning  ray  mother  and  I  drove  out  to 
Mrs.  Bishop's  house,  a  distance  of  five  miles,  to  inquire 
after  Doodney,  and  carry  him  some  delicacies.  We 
found  him  hot  and  restless  with  fever,  but  he  gave  us  a 
sweet  smile  of  welcome,  and  clung,  closely  to  my 
mother's  profiered  hand. 

All  during  our  stay  his  bright,  distended  eyes  were 
festened  with  a  dumb  afiection  on  her  face,  and  when 
we  came  to  leave  he  panted  out,  "  I  likes  you,  I  do  for 
true,  an'  I  likes  your  little  girl,  an'  I  likes  the  Sunday- 
school,  too." 

I  wish  we  could  take  him  home  with  us,  mamma," 
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I  said  earnestly  as  we  drove  away,  '*  he  is  so  bright  and 
quick ;.  I  'm  sure  yon  could  teach  him  to  be  a  nice  boy 
when  he  is  well  again." 

"He  will  never  be  well  again,  my  child,"  she  an- 
swered with  tears  in  her  voice.  "  He  was  the  brightest 
and  best  of  my  httle  class,  and  I  would  gladly  have 
trained  him  to  a  higher  standard,  but  ^  Death  will  soon 
teach  hihi  more  than  this  melancholy  world  doth 
know.'" 

Her  words  were  prophetic.  Little  Doodney  died  the 
next  day,  and  two  days  later  we  went  out  to  the  funeral 

As  we  neared  the  door  Mrs.  Bishop  came  out  to  meet 
us,  and  for  the  first  time  we  saw  her  without  the  bag. 

Depict  to  yourself  our  astonishment  when,  on  enter- 
ing the  room  to  take  a  last  look  at  our  dear  Httle  friend, 
we  found  that  the  bright  blue  object,  so  long  familiar  to 
us  as  a  bag,  had  been  transformed  into  a  pair  of  httle 
trousers  and  in  these  Dieu-donne,  now  Dieu-pris,  was 
clothed  for-his  last,  long  sleep. 

"  I  reckin  you  '11  reganize  them  breeches  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Bishop  as  she  gazed  at  the  quiet,  little  figure  through 
dripping  tears.  "I  sot  a  heap  o'  store  by  that  bag," 
she  continued.  "  I  bought  it  two  ye'r  ago  to  kerry 
about  and  be  handy  to  put  things  in,  but  seem  like  I 
couldn't  never  make  up  my  mind  to  use  it.  It  'peared 
to  be  a  shame  to  sile  it.  So  I  jes'  kep  a-kerryin'  of  it, 
more  fur  a  ornament  like  than  any  thin'  else.  Doodney," 
with  a  broken  voice,  "  alius  egmired  the  bag  so  much 
that  when  the  poor  little  feller  come  to  die,  says  1,  I  '11 
make  a  purty  little  pair  ot  breeches  outen  it  and  put  on 
him,  an'  it  '11  kinder  make  him  feel  more  cheerfuller 
like  when  he  wakes  up  all  strange,  an'  so  fur  from  his 
paw  an'  me." 

So  thus  at  last  the  matter  was  explained,  and  from 
this  simple  and  touching  i-ecital  I  learned  both  the  his- 
tory and  the  mystery  of  the  bag. 

Time  has  wiped  out  many  pictures  of  that  past,  but 
not  less  vivid  to-day  tlian  when  I  saw  it  last  is  the  one 
of  little  Dieu-donne,  lying  ready  for  his  early  grave,  his 
yellow  hair,  black  lashes  and  pallid  brow  brought  out 
in  strong  relief  by  the  bright  blue  of  the  little  trousers 
which  were  to  cheer  him  when  he  woke,  and  which  had 
so  long  haunted  me  in  the  sli^pe  of  his  mother's  bag. 
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Day  that  I  hailed  with  gladness,  bright  and  fair. 

How  glad  I  am  that  you  are  spent  at  last ! 
And  nerves  and  limbs,  that  have  been  pricked  with  care, 

In  loose  night  robes  upon  the  sheets  are  cast. 
Cares  of  to-day,  your  needle-book  is  shut, 

With  the  shai-p,  tiny  points  in  wool  encased, 
Another  leaf  from  Life's  worn  book  is  cut. 

In  the  Recording  Angel's  fingei-s  placed. 
Scissors  and  needles,  put  them  quite  away ; 

And  that  poor  page  that  sums  the  petty  whole, 
Take  it,  my  God,  and  read  it  right,  I  pray ! 
.    Seal  it  with  safety  for  my  stified  soul. 
Questions  that  Vex,  and  griefs,  whose  heavy  weight 

We  wear  like  armor  fitted  close  and  hard ; 
Matters  it  that  the  lonesome  hour  and  late 

With  burning  planets  on  the  dark  is  starred. 


Or  that  the  moon-tide  o'er  the  moss-edged  roof, 

Slips  to  the  galleiT^  spreading  silently, 
Weaves  in  the  starry  threads  a  silver  woof, 

Chaste  as  a  bridal  robe?    I  will  not  see ! 
I'm  tired,  so  tired  to-night !  earth's  bright  thmgs  call 

No  pulse  to  gladness  rhyming  happily. 
I  'm  dully  tii-ed,  and  in  thine  arms  would  fall, 

Merciful  Sleep  !    The  good  friend  left  to  me. 
Always  thou  comest  unto  me  at  last: 

Tho'  sometimes  I  must  long  implore,  I  know 
That  thou  wilt  kindly  come  and  hold  me  fast. 

As  nightly  to  thy  white-kept  shrine  I  go. 
Some  time  these  hurried  hands,  this  life-lashed  heart. 

Will  come  unto  thee  where  grave  shadows  creep, 

Claiming  at  darker  doors  the  well-earned  part 

In  thy  domain  of  silence,  Holy  Sleep  ! 

Lccis  R.  Jbpfebiss. 


AN   ART   FOR   ENTHUSI ASTS.-II. 


Of  a  differeat  type  from  the  etchers  mentioned  iii  the 
preceding  number  is  Mr.  Whistler,  who,  as  he  was 
bom  here,  will  always  be  claimed,  in  a  sense,  as  an 
American,  though  almost  bin  whole  artist-life  has  been 
Bpent  abroad.  He,  too.  Is,  in  his  way,  the  centre  of  a 
group,  and,  if  you  wilt,  the  founder  of  a  school. 

I  have  ^pofeen  of  the  limitations  as  well  as  of  the 
peculiar  excellences  of  the  artistic  temperament.  There 
are  thiniTs  to  be  overlooked  or  forgiven  as  well  as 
things  to  be  admired  ;  things  to  be  taken  for  granted  as 
well  a.s  those  actually  expressed. 

Among  the  artists  of  the  present  fjeneration  who 
have  made  themselves  conspicuous,  and — I  am  sorry  to 
say — notorious,  I  suppose  no  one  asks  us  to  forgive  or 
to  overlook  more  than  does  Mr.  Whistler.  No  one  seems 


in  his  work  to  ask  us  to  take  more  for  granted,  and, 
with  all  deference  to  those  who  disagree  with  me,  I 
think  that  no  one  has  a  better  right  to  expect  it.  No 
one's  caprices  have  more  the  stamp  of  authority.  In  the 
work  of  none  do  the  vagaries  of  fancy  bear  more  unmis- 
takably the  sign  of  original  power. 

I  presume  that  no  student  will  take  Mr,  Whistler's 
work  as  a  model  in  Udinvpie;  the  way  in  which  his 
work  is  done  is  probably  the  last  thing  he  cares  about, 
and  much  as  I  admire  good  work  for  its  own  sake,  I 
fVankly  confess  that  ^like  his  work  all  the  better  for 
this  evident  disregard  of  means.  There  is  in  his  work, 
as,  in  a  much  nobler  way  there  is  in  that  of  Millet,  a 
protest  against  certain  blandishments  of  the  artist's 
cralt ;  the  graces  of  execution  which  are  very  apt  to 
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take  tlie  place  of  the  end  for  which  the  artist  is  work- 
iag — the  impression  which  lie  wishes  to  convey.  I 
know  very  little  of  Wliistler's  painting — I  only  know 
that  his  mother's  portrait  is  superb — and  it  is  not  of 
this  that  I  am  speaking,  but  for  genuine  artistic  in- 
siffht  into  tlie  essential  qualities  whicli  it  is  the  business 
of  art  to  portray,  siicli  etchings  as  liis  "  The  Forge  ;" 
the  series  of  old  buildings,  old  boats  and  old  men  which 
he  found  along  the  Thames  ;  the  portfolio  of  a  dozen 
little  figure-studies,  or  the  best  of  his  recent  sketches  in 
Venice,  entitle  him  to  a  high  place  among  those  who 
put  artistic  perception  above  the  mcchanium  of  any 
profession. 

If  lie  chooses  to  trifle  witli  his  reputation  sometimes ; 
if  in  hits  work  he  occasionally  allows  bravado  to  take 
the  place  of  confidence,  that  is  his  own  al&ir.  We  may 
be  sorry — I  am  sure  I  am — but  it  ought  not  to  prevent 
the  fullest  acknowledgment  of'  the  really  splendid  work 
which  he  has  done. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  ten  years  that  artists  in 
America  have  bestowed  any  very  serious  attention  on 
etching,  for  although  the  traditions  of  the  art  have 
never  been  lost,  and  although  its  processes  are  for  all 
practical  purposes  fully  enough  described  in  books 
which  have  been  published  any  time  witliin  the  last 
two  hundred  years  and  more,  and  although  engra- 
veW  work  is  always  in  certain  st£^^es  of  it  really 
etching  and  nothing  else,  yet  it  is  only  in  very  recent 
times  that  the  proper  atmosphere  has  been  found  for  it 
to  really  flourish  in.  For  it  is,  in  an  eminent  degree — 
and  in  this  is  found,  at  the  same  time,  the  secret  of  its 
limitations  andof  its  greatest  charm — an  art  for  enthusi- 
asts, and  it  is  something  that  goes  wiUiont  saying,  that 
until  very  lately  the  enthusiasm  of  the  American  peo- 
ple—a quality  in  which  I  hope  they  are  not  deficient — 
has  expended  itself  in  other  cli#nnels  than  in  the  pa- 
tronage or  pursuit  of  art. 

M.  Cadart,  whose  name  is  so  closely  a.isociated  with 
the  best  work  which  has  been  done  in  France,  and 
which,  in  his  capacity  of  printer  or  publisher,  is  found 
on  so  many  of  the  best  plates,  did,  it  is  true,  come  to 


America  in  1867,  and  hoped  and  tried  to  impart  to  ar- 
tists and  patrons  here  something  of  the  fervor  which  he 
felt  himself.  But  it  was  too  early,  and  art  in  America 
was  not  ripe  for  the  innovation.  We  were,  as  Turner 
said  in  refusing  to  let  one  of  his  pictures  be  brought  to 
America,  "  not  up  to  the  mark  yet." 

Among  the  artists  who  fli'st  turned  their  attention  to 
etching  with  any  seriousness  was  Mr.  Stephen  Ferris,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  began  to  make  experiments  and  who 
even  published  a  few  plates  in  1875,  Mr.  Peter  Moran 
also  begin  to  etch  about  the  same  time,  and  the  large 
etching  of  Wagner's,  "The  Chariot  Race,"  which  was 
exhibtt«d  at  the  Centennial  Exliibition,  in  1876,  was  the 
product  of  their  united  labors.  Mr.  Moran  having  exe- 
cuted the  horses  and  Mr.  Ferris  the  rest  of  the  plate.  It 
is  not  in  point  of  time  alone  tliat  the  work  of  these  two 
artists  demands  prominent  recognition  in  any  notice  of 
the  progress  of  the  art  in  America.  It  is  in  the  work 
of  Mr.  Moran  that  one  looks  for  the  very  best  qualities 
which  distinguish  the  painter  of  animals.  Always  sym- 
pathetic and  refined ;  as  modest,  too,  in  the  quiet 
strength  of  its  execution  as  it  is  refined  in  sentiment, 
the  work  of  no  -painter-etclier  of  to-day  more  easily 
maintains  its  place  and  aiserts  its  charm  in  the  midst 
of  much  that  is  importunate,  not  to  say  impertinent  in 
noisier  work  by  younger  men,  than  the  simple  and  ele- 
gant etchings  of  Peter  Moran,  while  I  suppose  no  Ame- 
rican etcher  has  succeeded  so  well  as  Mr.  Ferris  in  the 
delicate  work  in  portraiture  and  in  the  treatment  of  the 
figure  generally,  by  which  he  is  best  known.  Whoever 
is  familiar  with  his  etchings  after  Fortuny  or  Viliert,  or 
has  seen  his  exquisite  "Spring."  after  the  younger 
Kaulbach,  knows  something  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
art  in  the  way  of  interpreting  tlie  subtler  qualities  of 
painting  or  of  nature,  in  which  etching  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  particularly  deficient.  The  etchings 
of  Mr.  Ge.-omc  Ferris  arc  almost,  perhaps  quite  as 
good  as  the  work  of  his  fkther,  while  among  those  who 
liear  the  name  of  Moran  there  are  so  many  artists  of 
ability,  who  etch  as  well  as  paint,  tliat  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  even  name  them  all.  There  are,  I  believe,  no 
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less  ttu(n  twelve  of  this  name  who  would  have  made  a 
name,  each  for  himself,  if  they  had  not  uoited  theirefforts 
to  produce  one.  "  The  twelve  apostles  of  American  art" 
they  have  been  called  by  a  good-natured  and  some- 
times feL-etious  critic— critics,  I  believe,  are  always  good- 
natured  and  are  occasionally  facetious.  AmoD{{  these, 
as  among  any  other  group  of  American  artists,  the  work 
of  Mrs.  Uary  Nimmo  Morau  demands  particular  notice. 
I  doubt  whether  in  the  work  of  auy  etcher  in  America 
or  in  Europe  are  to  be  found  more  painter-like  quali- 
ties tlian  bers  exhibit,  and  if  I  were  asked  to  select  the 
etching  by  an  American  artist  which  exhibited  these 
qualities  in  tbe  greatest  profusion,  I  should  unhesita- 
tingly name  her  "Twilight  at  Easthampton. "  Her 
work  is  not  always  equal  to  this,  it  is  true — nobody  is 
always  at  his  best— but  I  am  inclined  to  regard  such 
work  as  this  as  about  the  high-water  mark  of  etching 
In  America.  Perhaps  if  one  were  to  seek  for  the  etcher 
whose  work  exhibits  the  highest  average  of  excellence, 
the  best  sustained  eSbrt,  let  us  say,  to  borrow  a  some 
what  hackneyed  phrase,'  he  would  not  go  far  wrong  if 
be  chose  Stephen  Parrish.  Such  classification  and  com- 
parison as  this  is  needless,  however,  besides  being,  on  the 
nhole,  unfair.  The  wprk  of  no  artist  invites  comparison 
with  that  of  others  less  than  Mr.  Parrisli's,  or  can  better 
afford  to  do  without  it.  He  is  original  in  the  best  sense 
ia  his  treatment,  not  less  than  in  his  choice  of  subject ; 
for  he  has  made  delightful  pictures  out  of  wliat  to 
others  would  liave  ottered  little  hint  of  artistic  motive. 

Among  American  etchers  only  leas  known  than  these, 
Mr.  (diaries  A.  Platl  and  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell  deserve 
especial  notice.     Both  are  very  young  men ;  Mr.  Piatt 

is  only  twenty-one,  and  bis  first  plate,  was  etched  but  -  --     - 

two  years  ago ;  and  Mr.  Pennell  is  hardly  older  either  tbnio 

in  years  or  in  art.     Mr.  Pennell  is  well  known  as  an 

illustrator  also,  but  Mr.  Piatt's  reputation  rests  on  his     in  their  choice  of  material  and  exceptional  ability  in 
etchings  alone.    Both  show  the  genuine  artistic  insight     making  the  most  of  its  picturesque  possibilities.   Of  the 
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two  I  should  say  that  Mr.  Pennell  was  the  most  original 
in  his  methods,  and  that  Mr.  Flatt  was  at  present  the 
most  fitiiahed  and  confident  workman. 

My  catalogue  is  already  too  long,  for,  after  all,  this  is 
not  an  exhibition  notice ;  but  in  recording,  even  imper- 
fectly, the  claims  of  etching  as  one  of  tlie  finest  of  arts, 
and  ite  progress  in  America,  one  cannot  forget  the 
charming  work  of  Mr.  R.  Swain  Giffbrd  as  tender  and 
as  true  to  the  quiet  scenes  he  loves  to  paint  as  his  work 
in  color  ;  the  simplicity  and  freshness  of  Mr.  James  D. 
Smilhe,  and  the  grace  and  beauty  with  which  Mr. 
Farrer,  Mr.  Bellows  and  Mr.  Van  Elten  know  how  to 
clothe  homely  and  humble  themes. 

As  with  everything  else  in  these  days  of  oi^anized 
enterprise,  the  increasing  interest  in  the  subject  of 
etching  has  already  assumed  the  proportions  of  a 
"  movement."  Every  city  has  its  society  or  club,  by 
means  of  which  the  members  are  mutually  instructed 


and  assisted.  It  \»  to  the  existence  of  such  societies 
that  we  owe  the  exhibitions  noticed  in  this  and  the 
preceding  paper,  and  the  creation  of  an  atmosphere  more 
tavorablc  to  artistic  pursuits  than  the  ordinary  air  of 
American  towns  is  apt  to  be.  It  would  be  hard  to  tell 
how  much  beautiful  work  we  owe  directly  to  this  in- 
fluence. Other  forms  of  art  are  encouraged  by  the 
commercial  spirit,  but  hitherto  it  must  be  conceded 
that  the  etcher  has  appealed  to  a  public  too  select  for 
much  inspiration  to  have  been  derived  from  tliis  quar- 
ter. Among  the  illustrations  to  this  article  will  be 
found  a  group  ol  exquisite  works  fVom  Boston  artists. 
Mr.  Garrett  was  a.  successftil  engraver,  and  Mr.  Merrill 
wa*i  well  known  as  an  illustrator,  but  it  is  at  least 
doubtful  whether  the  delightful  etchings  which,  within 
a  few  years,  have  come  from  their  hands  would  have 
been  produced  had  it  not  been  for  the  influence  of 
such  associations  as  I  have  named,  and  of  Mr.  Rosa 
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Turner  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Turner  this  is  quite  as 
true. 

I  have  left  to  the  last  the  one  who  perhaps  illustrates 
best  of  all  the  point  I  wish  to  establish  about  etching, 
as  compared  with  other  forms  of  printed  art — Mr.  F,  JS. 
Church.  For,  while  he  cares  less  than  any  other  for 
certain  technical  qualities  which  artists  and  connois- 
seurs are  apt  to  prize  very  highly,  his  work  shows,  on 
the  whole,  rather  more  than  that  of  any  of  his  fellows 
the  presence  of  those  powers  which  are  independent  of 
all  methods.  I  think  he  rather  despises,  as  Millet  des- 
pised, technical  excellence  as  an  end  in  art,  and  that  he 
regards  the  labor  spent  in  acquiring  it  as  thrown  away, 
unless  it  is  to  remain,  as  I  am  afraid  it  seldom  does,  the 
willing  servant  of  the  imagination.  He  leaves  to  others 
the  embellishment  of  the  story,  which  makes  the  mere 
telling  of  it  delightful  to  talker  and  to  hearer  alike.  He 
only  delivers  his  message  and  is  off.  And  he  always  has 
something  to  say.  The  voice  of  no  one  has  a  truer  ring. 
Other  artists  have  quaint  conceits  and  fine  fancies,  but 
none,  I  think,  are  quite  so  quaint  or  quite  so  fine  as  his. 

Mr.  Haden  says  that  of  all  the  arts  etching  is  the  last 
one  for  the  amateur.  But  the  truth  of  this,  like  that  of 
the  larger  Iteson  about  the  goodness  and  the  badness  of 
the  world,  "depends  on  how  you  take  it."  ^  If  by  ama- 
teurs is  meant  that  large  and  increasing  class  of  persons 
who  spend  an  hour  or  two  a  week  at  the  studio  of  some 
poor  artist  in  copying  his  productions,  while  they  silence 
their  consciences  and  delude  their  friends  by  the  pleasant 


fiction  that  they  are  "taking  lessons,"  then  it  is  true 
enough  that  they  ought  to  be  more  profitably  employed 
than  in  caricaturing  the  work  of  artist-etchers,  though 
they  are  certainly  no  further  from  the  mark  in  etching 
than  in  many  other  forms  of  art.  But  there  are  ama- 
teurs of  another  sort,  students  who  are  not  the  less 
earnest  because  they  are  not  needy ;  men  and  women 
— their  number  is  not  small,  and  is  increasing,  too — to 
whom  nothing  seems  quite  so  well  worth  doing  as  the 
work  of  the  artist.  I  see  no  reason  why  less  should  be 
expected  of  them  because  their  hands  are  free. 

What,  after  all,  was  Goethe  but  an  amateur  ?  What 
was  Leonardo  but  the  prince  of  amateurs  V  I  am  sorry 
that  so  good  a  word  has  lost  so  much  of  its  significance, 
and  has  come  to  be  applied  only  to  those  who  trifle 
with  high  occupations. 

I  think  it  is  Mr.  Ruskin  who  has  somewhere  said  that 
the  surest  test  of  the  quality  of  our  minds  is  the  use  we 
make  of  leisure.  Now  of  those  who  devote  themselves 
to  art  I  should  say  it  is  only  the  amateur  who  has 
leisure,  and  without  him  and  his  influence  I  hardly  see 
how  intelligent  and  appreciative  patronage  is  possible. 
If  the  term  is  used  with  the  significance  which  such  a 
view  of  the  subject  makes  possible,  I  am  sure  that  for 
the  very  same  reasons  as  those  for  which  it  commends 
itself  to  the  professional  painter,  the  most  artistic  and 
delightful  of  the  arts  in  black  and  white  commends 
itself  to  him  who  deserves  the  name  of  amateur. 

L.    W.    MiLLEK. 
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BY  RHODA  BROUGHTON. 
Author  of  •«Oood-by,  Sweetheart!"  **Red  as  a  Rose  is  She,**  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

It  is  too  true.  While  the  words  are  yet  in  Sarah's 
mouth,  the  door  opens  and  admits  the  red  face,  the 
grizzled  fringe,  and  the  black  and  white  plaid  gown 
that  they  have  all  been  apprehensively  expecting. 

"Any  admittance?"  cries  the  burly  voice,  as  the 
owner  enters  without  awaiting  an  answer  to  her  ques- 
tiorL     "  All  alive  and  well  ?" 

"  We  are  all  alive,"  replies  Sarah  gloomily,  giving  a 
band  ten  degrees  limper  even  than  that  one  which  she 
had  vouchsafed  to  Rivers.     "  As  to  being  well — " 

'*  Why  are  you  all  sitting  in  the  dark  ?  Why  are  all 
your  blinds  down  ?"  interrupts  the  other  breathlessly, 
unable  any  longer  to  contain  the  curiosity  with  which 
she  has  been  bursting  all  the  way  up  the  long  stone 
stairs. 

There  is  a  moment  of  stupefied  silence,  as  the  convic- 
tion flashes  coldly  on  all  their  minds  that  they  have 
over-reached  themselves. 

''  I  happened  to  look  up  as  I  was  passing,"  continues 
Mii*8  Watson  inquisitively,  "  and  saw  that  the  blinds 
were  all  drawn  down.  I  thought  that  of  course  I  had 
better  inquire  the  reason  at  once;  but  I  could  not  get 
any  satis&ctory  answer  out  of  your  page-boy— Tommy 
he  tells  me  his  name  is.  I  had  a  little  talk  with  him  on 
the  stairs  coming  up ;  he  does  not  seem  a  very  intelli- 
gent boy — Tommy — does  he  V" 

We  had  him  cheaper  by  getting  him  out  of  an  idiot 
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asylum,"  replies  Samh  gravely;  and  Rivers,  moon- 
struck as  he  is,  explodes. 

"  Grandmamma  quite  well  ?" 

*'Doyou  think  that  she  is  dead,  and  that  that  is 
why  we  have  the  blinds  down  ?"  says  Sarah  ironically. 
"Thanks,  she  is  quite  well,  but  she  is  not  up  yet.  You 
see  it  is  a  little  early  I" 

At  this  side-stroke  Rivers  winces.  Does  not  it  apply 
equally  to  him  ?  But  upon  the  object  at  whom  it  is 
aimed  it  is  absolutely  wasted. 

*'  No  bad  news  from  England,  eh  ?" 

''  Thanks,  no  I" 

'*  I  was  afraid  " — her  eyes  wandering  inquisitively 
round — '*by  seeing  the  blinds  down,  that  you  might 
have  heard  of  the  loss  of  a  relation.  No  ?  Well,  then, 
why  are  they  all  down  ?" 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  What  question  can 
be  easier,  and  yet  more  difficult,  to  answer.     At  last : 

**  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  pulled 
up  now  !"  says  Sarah  drvly.  *'  Mr.  Rivers,  up  with  the 
Winds  I" 

Mr.  Rivers  obeys.  The  houses  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street  again  come  into  sight,  and  the  gloom  flics. 

**  I  am  so  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  make  your  ac- 
quaintance, Mr.  Rivers !"  says  Miss  Watson,  following 
him  to  the  window,  and  cordially  extending  her  large 
hand.  ''As  soon  as  I  heard  your  name  I  longed  to  ask 
you  what  Rivers  you  are  ?    I  know  so  many  Kivers.     I 
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am  sure  that  I  must  know  all  your  people  I    What 
Rivers  are  you  V" 

The  young  man  has  turned,  the  blind-cord  still  in  his 
hand,  toward  her.  His  face  has  grown  nearly  as  red  as 
hers,  -albeit  the  red  is  of  a  different  quality. 

''  That  is  a  rather  posing  question,  is  not  it  ?"  he 
says,  with  a  confused  laugh,  tlie  Englishman's  difficulty 
in  discussing  himself  being,  in  his  case,  intensified  a 
hundredfold  by  the  consciousness  that  Belinda  Lseageriy 
listening ;  *'  how  can  I  describe  myself?" 

'''All  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  but  the  sea  is  not 
full !"  says  Sarah  flippantly ;  and  Rivers  looks  vexed. 

There  is  not  one  among  us,  however  wise  and  good 
and  humble,  who  does  not  detest  a  joke  upon  his  own 
name. 

"  I  know  Lord  Rivers,"  continued  Miss  Watson,  fixing 
him  with  her  inexorable  eye.  "  At  least  I  may  really 
say  that  I  \irtually  know  him ;  we  were  at  the  same 
hotel  at  Cairo  for  two  nights  together  ;  and  though  we 
never  exactly  met,  as  lie  did  not  dine  at  the  table  d^hMe, 
yet  there  is  a  sort  of  freemasonry  in  being  at  the  same 
hotel  I  How  is  Lord  Rivers  ?  is  he  quite  well  ?  Is  there 
any  chance  of  his  coming  here  ?" 

"  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea,"  replied  Rivers 
bluntly.  "He  is  not  the  most  distant  connection  of 
mine  1" 

"Ah  I  then — "  with  a  look  of  enlightenment,  "you 
are  one  of  the  other  Rivers ;  one  of  the  Stukeley  Rivers — 
Sir  Edward  Rivers'  family.  Kow  do  tell  me,  which  of 
the  brothers  are  you  ?  I  am  always  feo  puzzled  amongst 
them  I  Are  you  Humphrey  ?  or  Randulphus  ?  or  a 
younger  one  still  ?" 

''I  am  neither  Humphrey,  nor  Randulphus,  nor  a 
younger  one  still !"  answers  Rivers  sulkily,  his  usually 
amiable  and  always  beautiful  boy's  face  beginning  to 
look  rather  dangerous  under  this  continued  baiting.  "  1 
am  not  related  to  Sir  Edward  Rivers,  and  I  never  heard 
of  Stukeley  I" 

"  Then  I  declare  that  I  am  quite  at  a  loss,"  says  she 
baffled. 

But  as  her  eye  shows  no  sign  of  releasing  him,  as  she 
is  evidently  bent  upon  extracting  from  him  a  response 
of  some  kind,  he  has  to  make  what  shift  he  can  to  an- 
swer her. 

"  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  what  Rivers  we  are  I"  he 
says,  in  a  shy,  fierce  voice,  looking  out  of  the  window, 
as  if  with  some  vague  idea  of  escape  by  it.  "There  ape 
a  good  many  of  us,  and  we  live  in  Yorkshire,  and  my 
father  is  in  business  1" 

As  the  back  of  his  head  is  turned  to  the  room,  And  as, 
unlike  Sarah,  he  has  no  eyes  in  it,  perhaps  she  is  justi- 
fied in  putting  up  one  hand  as  a  speaking-trumpet  to 
her  lips,  and  noiselessly  mouthing  through  it  for  her  sis- 
ter's benefit  the  syllables,  "  Ar-ti-fi-ci-al  ma-nurcl" 
At  All  events,  this  is  what  she  does. 

"  She  is  really  gone  I"  says  Sarah,  turning  away  from 
the  window  half  an  hour  later,  after  a  cautious  recon- 
noitre, and  drawing  a  long  breath.  "  Mercifully,  the 
Greenes  were  passing,  and  she  fell  upon  them  from  be- 
hind, so  that  they  could  not  escape  her.  Generally,  she 
has  a  way  of  pretending  to  have  forgotten  her  umbrella, 
and  coming  back  to  hear  what  one  is  saying  of  her." 

"  I  M'onder  she  has  not  been  cured  of  that  before 
now,"  says  Belinda  gravely,  "as  she  never  can  have 
heard  any  good." 

"It  is  the  triumph  of  hope  over  experience  1"  rejoins 
Sarah.  "Well,"  with  a  gay  look  at  Rivers,  "at  least 
it  is  a  comfort  to  think  that  she  has  at  last  found  out 
conclusively  what  Rivers  you  are  I" 


"Or,  rather,  what  Rivers  I  am  not,"  repUes  he 
dryly  ;  "  it  is  not  quite  the  same  thing." 

"  To  be  neither  Humphrey  nor  Randulphus  1"  says 
Belmda,  with  a  happy,  shy,  rallying  smile ;  "  how  sad  !" 

"I  wonder,  now,  what  your  Christian  name  really 
is  ?"  says  Sarah.  "  Come  out,  Slutty ;  she  is  gone  I 
Slutty  always  crawls  under  this  bureau  when  Miss 
Watson  calls ;  she  hates  her  so !  I  have  tried  to  teach 
her  to  bite  her  leg,  but  she  will  not  go  so  &r  as  that. 
Yes  now,  what  is  your  Christian  name  ?" 

"What  should  you  think?"  he  asks  joyously,  his 
heart  leaping  wildly  at  that  emskH  coy  smile  which 
his  dear  lady  has  just  spared  him.  "  What  do  I  look 
Uke?" 

"  You  might  be  Arthur ^^^  replies  Sarah,  sitting  down 
with  Slutty  in  her  lap,  and  looking  him  over  well  and 
thoroughly;  "there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
be  Reginald;  and  I  have  heard  of  more  unlikely  things 
than  your  being  Ouy  /" 

"Wrong!  grossly  wrong!"  replies  he,  enduring  her 
scrutiny  with  the  most  perfect  sangfroid^  and,  indeed, 
giving  her  back  her  cool  liardy  look.  "  I  never  heard  a 
worse  shot !  And  you — what  do  you  think  ?"  his  tone 
growing  suddenly  reverent,  and  his  bold  eyes  veiled  and 
shy. 

"  You  shall  give  me  only  one  guess  ?"  she  answers 
merrily.     "I  say — Dauid/" 

"Davie?/"  repeats  Sarah  scornfully.  "How  likely! 
Try  Goliath  at  once  I" 

But  Rivers,  in  an  ecstasy  of  pleasure  at  his  love's  in- 
tuition, is  crying  out : 

"  How  did  you  know  ?  How  did  you  find  out  ?  I 
never  told  you !" 

"  Was  not  it  a  good  guess  ?"  she  says  with  a  demure 
smile.  "  No ;  it  was  not  a  guess ;  I  read  it — you  know 
you  sat  before  us  last  Sunday — in  the  fly-leaf  of  your 
prayer-book  in  church !" 

She  blushes  faintly  as  a  China  rose  at  this  admission 
of  how  her  thoughts  and  eyes  had  stolen  away  from 
praise  and  supplication  to  spell  out  his  name. 

"Darid/"  repeats  Sarah,  in  an  extremely  dubious 
voice.     "H'ml" 

"  It  is  a  family  name  among  us,"  he  adds  in  explana- 
tion ;  among  my  mother's  people,  that  is." 

There  is  a  moment's  silence.  For  the  first  and  only 
time  in  her  life  Sarah  wishes  for  Miss  Watson  back 
again,  to  ascertain,  as  she  undoubtedly  would  by  direct 
inquiry,  who  and  what  his  mother's  people  are.  But  as 
she  herself  does  not  feel  quite  equal  to  the  task,  the 
fact  remains  wrapped  in  as  much  mystery  as  does  the 
nature  of  his  father's  commercial  operations. 

"Well,  I  suppose,"  says  the  young  man,  sighing 
heavily,  and  gently  and  reluctantly  setting  down  Slutty 
(Slutty  loves  him;  he  lias  mastered  the  exact  spot  in 
her  back  which  demands  delicate  and  perennial  scratch- 
ing. She  has  forsaken  Sarah  to  jump  up  on  his  lap, 
though  she  has  in  general  but  a  ■  poor  opinion  of 
men's  laps,  as  cold  and  hollow  pretenses) — "  I  suppose 
I  must  be  going.  I  am  afraid  that  you  have  already 
had  too  much  of  me  I" 

He  pauses,  with  a  wistful  look  toward  Belinda's  bent 
and  shining  head,  but  neither  girl  contradicts  him :  the 
one  because  she  so  cordially  agrees  with  him  ;  the  other 
because  she  so  passionately  dissents.  He  moves  unwil- 
lingly to  the  door,  but  there  halts  again.  "And — and 
Wesenstein  ?"  he  says  desperately. 

"  What  about  it  ?"  cries  Sarah  peevishly.  "  Did  not 
you  hear  us  calling  all  our  gods  to  witness  to  Miss  Wat- 
son that  we  were  so  broken  with  fatigue  since  Moritz- 
burg  that  we  could  scarcely  lift  a  finger  ?" 
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"I  heard  t/ow,''  he  answers  bluntly,  laying  a  signifi- 
cant stress  upon  the  pronoun. 

''Now  I  warn  you,"  says  she,  holding  up  her  fore- 
finger threateningly  at  him,  ''that  if  you  mention 
Wesenstein  again,  I  shall  stop  my  ears." 

"  There  are  other  places  besides  Wesenstein,"  returns 
he  pertinaciously ;  something  about  Belinda — not  any- 
thing she  has  said,  certainly,  for  she  has  said  nothing — 
but  possibly  the  unnatural  fury  with  which  she  is  knit- 
ting, encouraging  liim  to  persevere. 

"  Of  course  1"  very  snappishly;  "Tharandt!" 

^^  No,  not  Tharandt ;  there  are  other  places  beside 
Tharandt.  Loch  Mtihle,  for  instance ;  have  you  ever 
seen  Loch  Miihle  ?" 

"Never  I"  very  crossly ;  " and  I  humbly  hope  that  I 
never  shall.  Why  should  we  go  anywhere  ?"  pursues 
she,  burying  her  ill-humored  fiatce  in  the  sofa-cushion  ; 
"  leave  me,  leave  me  to  repose.  I  have  not  the  faintest 
wish  to  go  anywhere." 

"  And  you  never  do  anything  but  what  you  wish  your- 
self ?"  asks  Rivers  snubbingly,  eyeing  with  extreme  dis- 
favor her  petulant  prettiness.  To  him  she  does  not 
appear  in  the  least  pretty. 

"Never,  if  I  can  help  it  1"  replies  she,  raising  her 
head,  surprised  and  languidly  titillated  by  his  tone, 
which  is  not  what  she  had  expected  in  him.  "  Do  you  ?" 

He  laughs  dryly. 

"  Never,  if  I  can  help  it ;  but  in  a  large  family  one 
cannot  help  it." 

"  In  a  large  family,"  repeats  she.  "  You  are  one  of 
a  lai^e  family  ?" 

"  It  depends  upon  what  you  call  large  ;  there  are  six 
of  us." 

"Five  too  many,"  rejoins  she  promptly.  "And 
where  do  you  come — third — fourth  V" 

"I  come  first." 

"  Are  you  taking  a  leaf  out  of  Miss  Watson's  book  V" 
ask.s  Belinda  severely,  joining  in  the  dialogue  for  the 
first  time. 

**  I  think  I  am,"  repUes  the  other  composedly. 

"■Well,  then,  we  will  make  a  bargain:  I  will  ask  you 
no  more  questions  if  you  will  promise  to  invite  me  to 
go  no  more  expedition^ ;  there  1" 

So  saying,  she  re-buries  her  head  in  the  pillows ;  and 
as  she  totally  declines  to  raise  it  again,  and  as  neither 
does  Belinda  add  another  syllable,  he  is  at  length 
obliged  to  withdraw  defeated. 

For  a  moment  after  he  has  disappeared,  Belinda  still 
knits  violently,  her  forehead  puckered,  a  warm  pink 
wave  ebbing  and  flowing  in  her  cheeks,  and  a  sharp 
brush  between  love  and  pride  going  on  in  her  heart. 
For  the  first  time  in  her  life  pride  goes  to  the  wall.  She 
tosses  down  her  stocking  and  springs  to  the  door. 

'"Mr,  Rivers  I"  she  calls  tremblingly ;  "Mr.  Rivers  I" 

He  must  have  walked  very  slowly,  for  he  has  only 
just  reached  the  double  doors  of  egress. 

"  Yes,"  he  answers  pantingly  ;  "yes  ?" 

"  It  is  nothing,"  she  says,  faltering  into  deep  shyness 
again,  and  quivering  under  the  fervent  expectancy  of 
his  look.  "I  only  wanted  to  tell  you  that — that  it  is 
not  my  fault ;  that,  for  my  part,  I  should  have  liked  to 
go  to  Loch  Miihle." 

"Then  why  in  Heaven's  name  could  not  you  say  so 
sooner  ?"  asks  Sarah,  whose  long  ears  have  again  served 
her  faithfully,  pouncing  out  upon  them.  "  I  am  sorry 
that  his  name  is  Darid,''  she  says  reflectively,  a  little 
later,  when  he  has  gone,  jubilant  now,  to  arrange  the  ex- 
cursion. '*  I  am  afraid  it  looks  ill ;  the  poor  people  are 
Bofond  of  Scripture  names." 


A  high  sun,  hot  and  benign ;  a  west  wind,  sweet  with 
last  night's  rain ;  myriads  and  myriads  of  blossomed 
fruit-trees ;  villages  that  seem  built  of  and  buried  in 
snow ;  enormous  bunches  of  pear-blossoms,  that  look  as 
if  the  boughs  must  break  under  their  weight ;  the  ways 
all  white  with  arches  of^  cherry-bloom ;  the  horses  trot- 
ting over  a  carpet  of  strewn  cherry-petals,  as  at  some 
high  wedding  pomp ;  and  a  seat  opposite  Belinda,  who 
has  allowed  him  to  open  her  parasol  for  her.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  Rivers  has  forgotten  that  it  is  near  three 
o'clock,  and  that  at  an  hour  at  which  most  people  are 
full,  he  and  his  company  are  still  fa**ting  ?  But  they 
have  not  forgotten.  For.  the  last  mile  and  a  half  he  has 
been  pelted  by  an  ever  sliarper  shower  of  anxious  and 
peevish  questions  as  towhethertheKutscher  knows  the 
road ;  as  to  whether  they  have  still  a  mile,  two  miles, 
half  a  mile  to  go ;  as  to  whether  he  is  sure  that  there  is 
a  Gast-hof ;  as  to  whether,  lastly  and  desperately  this, 
he  is  certain  that  there  is  such  a  place  as  Lohmen  (it  is 
at  Lohmen  that  they  are  to  lunch)  at  all. 

"I  suppose,"  says  the  Professor  finally,  putting  on 
his  spectacles  in  order  to  look  full  and  murderously  at 
him  through  them  (he  does  not  often  look  at  under- 
graduates, he  dislikes  them  too  much),  "I  suppose  that 
you  are  aware  that  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  ex- 
cursion rests  with  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  aware,"  replies  Rivers  inattentively  and 
dreamily. 

She  has  just  deigned  to  accept  a  httle  switch  from 
him — a  flowered  cherry-bough,  blossomed  to  the  end  of 
each  brown  twig — and  is  daintily  waving  away  the 
audacious  summer  flies  with  it. 

The  Professor  has  five  distinct  good  reasons  for  being 
cross,  and  for  most  people  one  suflices.  Firstly,  he  did  not 
want  to  come  at  all ;  secondly,  he  has  the  threatenings 
of  a  snuffiy  cold,  contracted  in  the  long  Moritzburg  grass 
and  among  the  Moritzburg  pigs,  and  probably  to  be 
sensibly  worsened  by  the  present  pleasure-trip  ;  thirdly, 
he  hates  sitting  with  his  back  to  the  horees — a  thing 
which  his  votaries  indeed  seldom  8uff*er  him  to  do — but 
in  this  case  there  has  been  no  suggestion  of  ofiering  him 
a  front  seat;  fourthly,  his  digestion  has  been  for  so 
many  years  his  master,  that  it  now  allows  him  with 
imj)uni^y  no  least  dei'angement  of  his  meal-times; 
fifthly  and  lastl}',  Sarah  has  three  times  flagrantly  pre- 
tended not  to  hear  him  when  he  addressed  her,  and  has 
once  crabbedly  asked  him  to  let  her  have  a  little  more 
room.     For  Sarah  is,  if  possible,  still  crosser  than  he. 

The  low,  trivial  words  that  the  sweet  wind  carries  not 
to  her,  but  alongside  of  her ;  the  ardent  iron-gray  eyes 
that  she  is  always  Accidentally  meeting,  and  that  in- 
stantly lose  their  ardor  the  moment  they  encounter 
hers;  the  dust,  for,  despite  last  night's  rain,  there  is 
dust ;  the  sense  of  physical  emptiness,  that  op  tickled 
van  it}',  no  warmed  passions  redeem,  have  wrought  her 
by  the  time  they  at  length  alight  at  the  door  of  a  simple 
but  not  untempting-looking  Gast-hof  to  such  a  pitch  of 
ill-humor  as  makes  her  betrothed's  mild  fractiousness 
pale  beside  it. 

"  How  cross  they  are  !"  says  Rivers,  having,  for  the 
first  time,  realized  this  long  sufficiently  patent  fact,  and 
looking  after  them  with  sunny  wonder,  as  the  Professor 
hastens  into  the  inn  to  order  luncheon,  eagerly  followed 
by  Sarah. 

"  And  how  greedy  !"  adds  BeHnda. 

And  having  thus  calmly  chamcterized  their  compan- 
ions' vices,  they  stray  away  together  down  the  little 
garden  path,  where  the  bloody  warriors  and  the  cat- 
faced  pansies  merrily  grow  in  the  sandy  border,  and 
forget  them.   They  have  not,  however,  been  long  lefl  to 
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watch  the  happy  butterflies  hover,  and  the  young 
flowers  blow,  before  a  captious  voice  overtakes  and  re- 
calls them. 

'"  I  thought,"  cries  the  Professor  from  the  open  Gast- 
hof  door,  and  in  a  voice  whose  exasperation  is  sensibly 
sharpened  even  since  it  was  last  heard  in  querulous  in- 
quiry five  minutes  ago — "  I  thought,  Mr.  Rivers,  that 
you  gave  us  to  understand  that  there  was  a  good  hotel 
to  be  found  here  ?" 

"  And  is  not  there  ?"  answers  the  young  man  ab- 
sently. 

He  has  just  thieved  a  sweetbriar  spray,  young  and 
vernal,  and  is  making  it  fit  for. his  love's  tender  hand  by 
carefully  nipping  off*  all  its  thorns. 

'^  I  tlunk,"  pursues  the  voice,  "that  an  inn  can 
hardly  be  qualified  as  good  when  there  is  not  a  single 
vegetable  to  be  procured — not  even  a  potato  !" 

"Of  course  it  cannot,"  rephes  Rivers  serenely. 
"  Look  I"  pointing  joyously  out  to  his  companion  a 
poised  butterfly  opening  and  shutting  its  freaky  wings 
on  a  dark  pansy  face ;  "  does  not  he  look  jolly  ?  He  is 
the  first  tortoiseshell  I  have  seen  this  spring." 

"And  where,"  continues  the  voice,  in  an  intenser 
key  of  resentment,  "  there  is  absolutely  nothing  of  any 
kind  to  he  obtained  except  veal  I" 

"  Except  veal !"  repeats  Rivers,  rousing  himself  with 
an  effort  into  a  simulation  of  interest ;  "  you  do  not  say 
so!  Well,  but,"  lapsing  into  unavoidable  radiance 
again,  "  does  it  matter  much  ?  German  veal  is  always 
so  good.  "  I  hope,"  looking  sunnily  round,  "  that  no 
one  dislikes  veal !" 

There  is  a  sulky  silence,  broken  only  by  Belinda's 
murmuring  that  she  loves  it,  and  by  the  Professor's  re- 
marking that  all  white  meats  are  more  or  less  indigesti- 
ble. Whether  they  like  it  or  not,  however,  further 
inquiry  only  serves  to  confirm  the  fact  that  they  must 
either  resign  themselves  to  a  luncheon  of  kalbfleisch 
and  bread  (calf-flesh  being  the  one  universally  procura- 
ble flesh  in  Germany)  or  not  lunch  at  all.  Nor,  when 
this  is  settled,  does  the  calf-flesh  seem  in  any  hurry  to 
api)ear.  By-and-by,  indeed,  a  leisurely  Blowsabella  of 
a  serving-maid  lays  a  coarse,  clean  cloth  and  some 
knives  and  forks  in  what  she  calls  the  bavillion,  a 
homely  arbor  at  the  garden  end ;  and  thither  the  Pro- 
fessor at  once  repairs,  and  seating  himself  at  his  place 
before  the  empty  table,  lays  his  watch  before  him,  and 
seems  to  derive  a  bitter  solace  from  counting  the  nume- 
rous moments  as  they  pass,  and  announcing  them  by  five 
at  a  time  aloud  to  Rivers.     But  Rivers  doe^  not  hear. 

"  Do  not  let  us  go  near  them,"  he  says  in  a  cajoling, 
low  voice  to  Belinda,  wiling  her  away  again  into  the  sun 
and  the  flowers ;  "  in  their  present  frame  of  mind,  it  is 
not  safe." 

"  Well,  you  know  it  is  not  the  first  of  April,  and  you 
have  made  fools  of  us  !"  she  answers,  a  little  dryly. 

"Are  you  starving?"  he  cries,  roused  into  sudden, 
tardy  compunction. 

The  Professor's  and  Sarah's  pangs  had  left  him  cold 
as  a  stone,  merciless  as  Herod. 

"  Famished  !"  replies  she  ;  but  she  says  it  with  such 
a  charming  smile  of  absolute  well-being,  making  mirth- 
ful her  grave  lips,  that  his  misgivings  fly.  For  all  they 
care,  the  kalbfleisch  may  be  an  hour,  two  hours,  three 
in  coming  I 

It  has  been  smoking  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  indeed, 
on  the  table,  and  the  Professor  and  Sarah  have  been 
seen  greedily  to  help  themselves  before  they  think  it 
worth  while  to  draw  nigh.     When  at  length  they  do : 

"  It  is  uneatable  !"  says  the  Professor,  laying  down 
his  knife  and  fork  with  a  shocking  calmness,  and  regard- 


ing Rivers  as  he  approaches  in  his  infuriating,  senseless 
radiance  with  a  glassy  look  of  vengeful  despair. 

"  Impossible  1"  cries  the  young  man,  hastily  helping 
himself,  and  boldly  taking  a  good  mouthful.  "  Pah  !" 
changing  countenance ;  "  but  it  is,  though  I  What 
filth  !" 

Nor  is  this  expression,  albeit  strong,  at  all  too  strong 
to  qualify  the  plat  now  set  before  these  hungry  persons. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  but  too  clear  that  the  kalb  has 
originally  died  a  natural  death,  and  has  afterwards, 
perhaps  in  order  to  disguise  this  slight  accident,  under- 
gone every  possible  variation  of  baking,  boiling,  roast- 
ing, stewing,  frying,  seething !  But,  after  all,  it  is  not 
disguised. 

There  is  a  blank,  sulphurous  silence.  They  all  look 
at  Rivers. 

"  I  thought,"  says  the  Professor,  in  a  cutting,  small 
voice,  "that  you  gave  us  to  understand — " 

"AVhat  does  it  matter  what  he  gave  us  to  under- 
stand ?"  cries  Sarah,  in  a  fury,  rudely  interrupting  him. 
"  The  more  fools  we  to  believe  him !  It  would  be  more 
to  the  purpose  if  you  or  he  or  anybody  would  give  us  to 
understand  how  we  are  to  get  back  to  Dresden  alive  !" 

Another  murderous  silence,  broken  this  time  by  Be- 
linda diflSdently  syllabling  the  word  "  eggs." 

"Eggs,  of  course,"  cries  Rivers,  snatching  at  the 
happy  suggestion,  and  darting  a  look  of  enamored 
gratitude  at, her  who  has  made  it.  "How  stupid  not 
to  think  of  them  before  1  nothing  in  the  world  better 
than  a  fresh  ^gg^  nor  more  nutritious  I" 

This  last  clause  is  a  poor  little  sop  thrown  to  the 
Professor's  ireful  maw.     In  a  moment  he  has  fled  swifts 
as  any  scudding  rabbit  to  the  house,  and  in  two  seconds 
more  is  back  again,  beaming. 

"  Of  course  they  can  have  eggs — any  number ;  and  in 
three  minutes  at  the  outside  they  will  be  cooked." 

But  the  three  minutes  pass,  and  three  more,  and 
three  more  again. 

"  I  wish,"  says  Sarah,  addressing  herself  in  a  tone  of 
the  most  intense  and  poignant  crossness  to  the  young 
man,  "that  you  would  kindly  sit  somewhere  where  I 
could  not  see  you ;  I  think  I  could  bear  it  better  if  you 
did.     You  look  so  idiotically  cheerful  I" 

Even  as  she  speaks,  the  Dienst-madchen  comes  into 
sight,  sauntering  deliberately  down  the  path;  having 
by  her  want  of  sympathy  with  their  sufferings  clearly 
amply  dined  herself,  and  with  a  plate  upon  which  many 
eggs  are  drunkenly  rolling  about  together  in  her  hand. 

At  this  simple  sight  the  Professor  smiles  faintly,  and 
even  Sarah's  sulky  brow  grows  smooth.  But  alas  I  too 
soon  do  they  exult  I  It  takes  but  one  glance  to  show 
that  no  new-laid  eggs  are  these,  milky  and  warm,  Qver 
which  the  triumphant  hens  have  but  just  ceased  chuck- 
ling. Elderly,  na}',  veteran  eggs  are  these,  as  their 
dirty,  mottled  hue  but  too  plainly  testifies.  The  only 
wonder  is  how  a  single  family  can  have  become  pos- 
sessed of  so  many  addled  eggs  at  once. 

"  You  had  better  take  care  how  you  open  it  I"  says 
Rivers,  laughing  nervously,  and  with  an  ill-timed  at- 
tempt at  a  joke,  as  the  Professor  cautiously  cracks  one, 
his  fellows  looking  breathlessly  on ;  "  it  will  probably 
go  off*  with  a  bang  !" 

Nobody  smiles. 

CHAPTER   VII. 

"I  HAVE  cut  my  own  throat,"  8a5^s  Rivers  ruefully, 
taking  six  addled  eggs  out  of  his  pocket,  in  which  he 
has  carried  them  off,  to  prevent  their  being  imposed  as 
fresh  upon  any  more  unsuspecting  travelers. 

It  is  somewhat  later  in  the  day.     They  have  shaken 
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the  dust  of  Lohmen  otf  their  feet ;  have  tramped,  faint 
and  silent,  along  a  charming  road  whose  wayside 
flowers  they  do  not  see,  and  through  a  long  straggling 
village,  whose  high-pitched  roofs  and  general  pictur- 
esqueness  they  execrate,  to  Loch  Miihle,  whither,  with 
premature  confidence  in  the  Lohmen  Gast-hof 's  powers 
of  entertainment,  they  had  sent  on  the  carriage.  They 
have  passed  down  a  gentle  incline,  and  found  at  the 
foot  the  mill-house,  sitting  by  the  brisk  mill-stream. 
The  Frau  Miillerin  has  brought  them  out  excellent 
milk,  coffee,  cakes,  and  eggs,  unimpeachably,  splen- 
didly fresh,  and  they  have  eaten  them  at  a  snowy- 
draped  deal  table,  to  the  sound  of  the  whizzing  mill 
and  the  dripping  water  and  the  caroling  birds.  Here 
by  the  riverlet  sits  the  floury  mill,  and  past  it  the  quick 
stream  runs,  and  over  a  small  weir,  a  few  yards  higher 
up,  the  noisy  bright  water  pours.  Ostensibly  to  look 
at  the  weir,  but  in  reality  only  urged  by  thai,  rage  for 
being  tiie-a-Ute  which  possesses  such  happy  fools  as 
they,  even  if  it  be  only  to  say  to  one  another,  '*  How 
much  dust  I"  or  ''  How  many  flies !"  BeUnda  and 
Rivers  have  left  their  companions,  and  now  stand  side 
by  side  at  the  river's  edge. 

"  They  might  have  got  over  the  veal  1"  says  Rivers, 
pensively  regarding  tlie  eggs  in  his  hand,  previous  to 
hurling  them  with  vindictive  force,  one  after  the  other, 
across  the  stream. 

"  TJever  I"  interpolates  Belinda,  with  emphasis. 

"  But  it  was  these  that  gave  them  the  coup  de  gr6tce  /" 
adds  the  young  man,  wrathfully  aiming  the  last  one  at 
an  opposite  rock,  against  which  it  breaks  with  a  dull, 
addled  thud.  "  I  suppose  they  will  never  make  an  ex- 
cursion with  us  again  ?" 

"Never I"  repeats  Belinda,  with  still  more  energy. 
*'  I  am  sure  that  I  would  not,  if  I  were  they." 

"  Then  next  time,"  says  Rivers  hurriedly,  and  look- 
ing away,  "  we  shall  have  to  go  by  ourselves." 

It  is  the  most  audacious  and  leading  speech  he  has 
ever  made  her ;  and  whether  it  be  his  own  audacity  or 
the  picture  his  words  have  conjured  up,  his  voice  trem- 
bles. What  a  picture  1  A  whole  long  summer-day  I — 
she  and  he  together,  and  alone  I  A  day  when  he  need 
never  take  his  eyes  Off  her ;  when  he  would  ask  leave 
to  lie  at  her  feet,  and  might  pull  her  flowers  and  soft 
grasses,  and  could  count  her  eyelashes  and  each  breath 
she  sweetly  drew ;  and  perhaps,  at  the  very  end  of  the 
day,  if  he  were  very  good,  and  she  in  a  very  gentle 
mood — he  has  to  own  that  she  is  not  always  gentle — 
8he  might  give  him  one  of  her  long  white  hands  to  kiss 
—once,  just  once !  In  his  imagination  he  is  already 
feeling  its  cool  satin  beneath  his  Ups,  when  her  reply 
comes  and  at  once  knocks  down  his  card-house. 

*'  How  likely  I"  she  says  curtly,  also  turning  her  head, 
but  iu  the  opposite  direction  to  that  which  he  has 
turned  his. 

"  You  would  not  like  it,  of  course  ?"  he  says,  chap- 
fallenly,  and  yet  with  a  sort  of  slight  interrogation  in 
his  tone. 

She  vxndd  not  like  it!  To  herself  she  almost  laughs. 
Is  it  possible  that  he  does  not  guess  that  the  reason  why 
she  has  turned  away  her  face  is  that  she  dares  not  let 
him  see  the  stir  and  tumult  that  his  mere  suggestion 
has  made  there.  But  he  would  be  very  much  keener- 
sighted,  and  a  much  greater  coxcomb  than  he  is,  if  he 
could  draw  this  conclusion  jfrom  her  harsh  and  snubbing 
words. 

"  I  never  waste  time,"  she  says  chillingly,  "in specu- 
lating as  to  whether  I  should  like  or  disUke  what  is 
absolutely  out  of  the  question." 

There  is  a  slight  silence.     Rivers  feels  as  if  a  large 


pail  of  half-frozen  water  had  been  thrown  over  him, 
and  were  now  trickling  down  the  nape  of  his  neck.  Be- 
linda is  still  hearing,  with  passionate  vexation,  the 
sound  of  her  own  ungracious  voice.  Why  is  it  that  she 
never  can  hit  the  jiLste  milieu  of  cool  and  friendly 
civility  ?  How  is  it  that  her  heart  is  so  burning  hot, 
and  her  words  so  icy  cold  ?  Her  eyes,  avei*se  from 
meeting  the  reproach  of  his,  look  across  to  where,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  racing  beck,  the  rocks  rise  straight 
up,  and  out  of  their  clefts  slight  Uttle  fir-trees  grow, 
grasping  the  stony  soil  with  their  shallow  roots,  and 
dainty  green  birches  wave,  and  just-new  creasy  ferns 
droop  and  sprout,  and  hang  their  small  spring  ensigns. 

"  What  an  iceberg  you  are  I"  says  the  young  man  at 
last,  in  a  low  tone  of  irrepressible  mortification. 

"An  iceberg?"  she  repeats,  lifting  one  hand  to  her 
face,  and  with  her  forefinger  and  thumb  gently  pinching 
her  own  trembling  under-lip.  "Yes;  so  I  have  often 
been  told.  I  think,"  after  a  slight  pause,  "that  I  am 
a  little  tired  of  being  told  it." 

"  Are  you  tired  of  being  it  ?"  says  Rivers,  sinking  his 
voice  still  more,  though  there  is  no  one  but  the  brook  to 
overhear  him,  and  it  is  much  too  occupied  with  its  own 
sweet  chatter  to  attend  to  him,  and  giving  her  a  pierc- 
ing look  as  he  speaks. 

For  all  answer  she  leaves  him  at  once,  and  walks  with 
such  speed  as  if  a  mad  bull  were  behind  her,  back  to 
the  other  pair  of  sweethearts.  He  follows  her,  despair 
at  his  heart — the  light  lover's  despair,  that  is  to  say, 
that  a  frown  engenders  and  a  smile  kills;  thinking, 
heart-sickly,  that  he  will  now  have  to  redeem  his  own 
rash  forward  step  by  half  a  dozen  tiresome  retrograde 
ones. 

But  fortune  deals  more  kindly  with  him  than  he  had 
expected  of  her.  The  Professor  and  Sarah  are  both 
asleep.  CJoffee  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  wakeful 
potion;  but  in  their  case,  mixed  in  nice  proportions 
with  fatigue,  ill-humor,  and  boredom,  it  has  had  a  pre- 
cisely contrary  effect.  The  Professor's  head  has  dropped 
forward  on  his  chest — always  a  trying  position  to  any 
one  beyond  rosy  childhood ;  the  veins  on  his  forehead 
have  started  forward,  the  blood  has  run  into  his  long 
nose,  and  his  under-lip  protrudes.  It  is  clearly  an  un- 
intended nap,  which  has  overtaken  him  accidentally,  in 
defiance  of  his  rules,  and  contrary  to  his  sanitaiy  prin- 
ciples. Sarah's,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  slumber,  de- 
liberately undertaken,  of  a  person  who  sees  in  sleep  the 
most  endurable  mode  of  getting  over  an  irksome  period 
of  time.  Her  feet,  carefully  covered  by  a  shawl,  re- 
pose on  a  chair  in  front  of  her ;  a  light  ulster,  rolled  up 
so  as  to  form  a  little  bolster,  nicks  comfortably  into  the 
nape  of  her  neck ;  her  head  is  so  much  thrown  back  as 
to  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for  cutting  her  charm- 
ing white  throat. 

A  smile  breaks  over  Belinda's  face. 

"  It  would  be  a  pity  to  disturb  them,"  she  says,  whis- 
pering. 

"  A  thousand  pities !"  assents  he  eagerly.  "  Would 
not  it  be  better,"  speaking  with  a  timorousness  bom  of 
his  late  rebuff",  "  for  us  to  go  out  of  earshot  ?" 

She  looks  first  at  the  mill,  then  relentingly  at  him. 

"  Should  you  think  that  there  was  a  nice  path  be- 
yond ?"  she  asks  demurely. 

So  through  the  noisy  white  mill  they  go,  nodding 
friendily  to  the  powdery  miller  as  they  pass.  Along  the 
river  path  they  saunter,  rocks  above  their  glad  heads — 
rocks,  not  frowning  nor  grand,  nor  by  any  means  very 
big  and  beetling,  but  with  finest  grass  and  yellow  wall- 
flowers nestled  in  their  rifts,  and  making  mimic  gardens 
of  their  little  ridges  and  crannies. 
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On  their  other  liand  the  small  river  frolicking,  and  on 
its  farther  side  rocks  again,  grass  again,  sun  and  flow- 
ers again :  drooping  birches  and  straight  pines.  At 
every  step  that  carries  them  farther  from  the  mill 
Rivers'  spirits  rise. 

"1  hope,"  he  says,  chuckling  over  the  recollection, 
"  I  hope,  for  his  own  sake,  that  Professor  Forth  will 
awake  first.  If  Miss  Churchill  sees  him  as  we  have 
just  done,  I  would  not  give  much  for  his  chance  I" 

*' And  I  would  not  give  much  for  it,  whichever  wakes 
first  1"  answers  Belinda,  ominously. 

By-and-by,  though  they  are  not  at  all  tired,  they  sit 
down.  After  all,  it  is  not  so  very  unlike  his  vision — the 
vision  that  she  had  so  disdainfully  pooh-poohed.  Nor 
when  she  speaks,  does  she,  as  he  half-feared  that  she 
would,  break  the  illusion,  for  her  voice  is  gentle,  almost 
apologetic. 

"  I  should  like  to  explain  something  to  you,  if  you 
will  attend  to  mc." 

If  he  will  attend  to  Iter !  Could  he  ever  dare  to  think 
that  kny  utterance  of  his  idol's  might  be  nonsense,  it 
^•'ould  be  now.  If  he  will  attend  to  her !  He  who,  if  at 
<  I  inner  she  ask  him  to  pass  the  salt,  listens  with  such 
entranced  reverence,  as  if  it  were  to  the  Spheres  together 
singingi 

^'  Do  I  usually  not  attend  when  you  speak  V"  he  asks, 
with  timid  irony. 

He  has  rested  his  elbow  on  a  little  plat  of  soft  turf 
upon  the  rock,  and  his  head  on  his  right  hand,  which 
brings  him  fuUy  an  inch  and  a  half  nearer  her  (in  itself 
no  despicable  gain),  and  is  feasting  with  leisurely  rap- 
ture— ^there  must  be  no  discomfort  of  posture  to  mar 
such  high  enjoyment — on  each  slow  turn  of  her  head, 
on  its  thick  white  throat;  and  without  any  fear  of 
Sarah's  gimlet  eyes  derisively  perforating  him. 

"I  know,"  continues  Belinda,  who  is  not  leaning  on 
either  elbow,  but  is  sitting  very  upright  and  looking 
shy,  "  I  am  conscious  that  I  have  taken  things  you  have 
said  to  me— Uttle  harmless,  unmeaning,  civil  things," 
with  a  hasty  blush  of  fear,  lest  she  should  be  supposed 
to  have  attached  too  much  importance  to  them,  "  very 
awkwardly  I  very  surlily  I" 

*'  Have  you  ?"  he  answers  ruefully.  '*  I  do  not  think 
you  have  taken  them  at  all  I  I  think  you  have  thrown 
them  back  in  my  face." 

"I  know,"  she  answers  penitently ;  "that  is  what  I 
wanted  to  explain  to  you.  In  point  of  fact,"  no  longer 
blushing,  but  looking  at  him  directly  with  her  honest 
eyes,  "  1  am  not  used  to  them  I" 

"  Not  used  to  civil  speeches  ?"  repeats  he,  in  an  ac- 
cent of  the  most  profound  astonishment ;  he  who  when 
in  her  company  is  in  a  continual  state  of  biting  his  own 
tongue  out  to  prevent  it  from  breaking  into  extravagant 
laudations ;  and  who  cannot  but  believe  that  all  other 
created  things  are  laboring  under  the  same  difficulty 
with  himself  I 

She  shakes  her  head. 

''No;  I  am  not.  I  suppose,"  looking  reflectively  at 
the  flower-lipped  brook,  "  that  it  is  an  unusual  case ;  I 
think  it  must  be  owing  to  my  forbidding  manner  I" 

"  Then  why,  in  Heaven's  name,  have  you  a  forbid- 
ding manner  ?"  asks  he  in  a  sort  of  involuntarj^  passion 
of  wonder. 

Even  he  cannot  altogether  deny  the  fact :  and  yet  it 
seems  so  coarsely  inconsistent  with  everything  else 
about  her.  A  forbidding  manner  with  that  throat,  and 
those  ears,  and  that  nape  to  her  neck  I  Her  hair  is 
dressed  rather  high  in  the  French  fashion,  and  she 
often  turns  her  back  upon  him,  so  that  he  has  a  good 
view  of  it. 


"Why  have  I  a  short  nose?"  replies  she,  with  a 
good-humored  slu'ug ;  "you  might  just  as  well  ask  me 
that !    It  is  a  misfortune  with  which  I  was  born  !" 

But  as  he  makes  no  light  rejoinder — poor  fellow  I  he  is 
beyond  it,  up  to  his  neck  in  the  hopeless  dullness  of  a  se- 
rious passion — only  enveloping  her  with  the  smothered 
flame  of  his  silent  looks,  she  grows  shy  and  grave  again. 

"It  is  a  bond  Jide  misfortune,"  she  says,  slightly 
shaking  her  head ;  "  I  liave  no  wish  to  be  forbidding.  I 
think  in  my  heart  I  am  quite  as  anxious  to  please  as 
any  one  else  can  be ;  I  will  even  own,"  with  a  brief,  ner- 
vous smile,  "  fhat  I  should  like  whenever  I  entered  a 
room  to  hear  a  buzz  of  admiration  run  round  it !  No, 
no !"  suddenly  changing  her  tone  and  stretching  out 
both  hands  forbiddingly  toward  him;  "do  not  try  to 
say  that  I  might  now ;  if  you  do,  I  shall  go  back  to  the 
mill  at  once  I" 

"It  would  hardly  be  worth  while,"  replies  he  dryly; 
"you  might  put  up  with  my  clumsy  compliments  this 
once — b3'-the-bye,  as  it  happens,  I  was  not  thinking  of 
paying  you  one  then— since  it  is,  as  you  say,  the  last 
time  1" 

She  has  reddened  painfully  at  the  idea  of  having 
sought  to  avert  a  flattery  which,  after  all,  was  not 
coming ;  but  she  tries  to  carry  it  off  lightly. 

"Perhaps  it  may  not  be  the  last,"  she  says  cheei> 
fully ;  "  we  have  always  one  resource  left ;  we  can  ask 
Miss  Watson  to  chaperon  us,  I  never  knew  her  refuse 
to  go  anywhere,  at  any  time,  with  anybody,  and  she 
never  has  any  previous  engagement." 

He  laughs,  but  adds  quickly  with  reflective  serious- 
ness: 

"  She  would  be  better  than  nothing." 

"  She  would  be  able,  too,"  says  Belinda,  idly  rolling 
her  open  parasol  to  and  fro  along  the  narrow  path  in 
front  of  her,  and  smiling  rather  consciously  at  her  own 
thoughts,  "  she  would  be  able,  too,  to  repair  any  omis- 
sion she  may  have  made  in  the  catechism  she  put  you 
through  the  other  da3\  She  might  ask  you  a  few  more 
home  questions  as  to  your  ancestors  and  your  social 
standing,  etc." 

"  I  am  sure  she  is  very  welcome,"  answers  the  boy 
straightforwardly.  "  The  only  thing  that  I  am  afraid 
of,  for  her  sake,  is  that  she  has  already  pumped  me 
nearlv  dry  I  I  think  I  have  told  her  everything.  What 
did  I^tell  her— that  I  had  just  left  Oxbridge  ?" 

Belinda  shakes  her  head. 

"  No,  you  did  not  tell  her  that ;  because,  if  you  had, 
she  would  certainly  have  asked  you  at  once  if  you  had 
not  been  plowed ;  or  if  you  were  quite  sure  that  you  had 
not  been  expelled !" 

"  That  we  live  in  Yorkshire  ?"  continues  he,  aiding 
memory  by  lifting  a  hand  to  his  forehead ;  "  that  there 
are  six  of  us  ?  and  that  my  father  is  an  ironmaster?" 

"An  ironmaster!"  repeats  BeUnda,  suddenly  discon- 
tinuing her  idle  fidgeting  with  her  sunshade,  and  look- 
ing up  with  great  animation.  "  No;  you  certainly  did 
not  tell  her  that  I    An  ironmaster,  is  he  ?" 

There  is  such  obvious  surprise  and  pleasure  in  her 
tone  that  Rivers  looks  at  her  with  some  astonishment. 

"Yes,"  he  answers,  "an  ironmaster.  Why,  what 
did  you  think  he  was  ?" 

But  this  is  a  question  to  which  it  is,  of  course,  quite 
impossible  that  she  can  truly  respond.  How  can  she 
unfold  to  him  Sarah's  degrading  supposition,  nor  her 
own  relief  at  learning  to  what  an  eminently  respectable 
branch  of  commerce  his  family  belong  ?  An  ironmaster, 
indeed !  Why  it  is  the  stuff"  of  which  merchant  princes 
are  made  I  So  she  only  answers,  with  something  of  a 
stammer : 
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"  Oh,  I — I — of  course,  I  did  not  know  I  I  had  no 
ideal" 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  her  own  sake,"  says  Rivers, 
raising  himself  from  his  elbow,  and  looking  proud  and 
eager,  ''  that  she  will  not  get  me  upon  the  subject  of 
my  father,  for  it  is  a  theme  upon  which  I  am  apt  to  be 
long-winded." 

*'  Is  it  ?"  she  answers,  interested,  while  in  her  heart 
she  is  calculating  how  soon  she  can  produce  to  Sarah 
this  triumphant  refutation  of  her  suspicion.  Probably 
not  before  they  reach  home. 

**  I  know  that  one  cuts  but  a  poor  figure  swaggering 
about  one*s  own  belongings,"  continues  the  young 
man,  his  love-sick  air  for  the  moment  gone,  and  with 
courage  and  spirit  in  his  eyes ;  "  but  if  ever  a  man  de- 
served to  be  looked  up  to,  my  father  does  1" 

"  Does  he  ?"  now  very  much  interested. 

*'  If  ever  a  man  made  a  plucky  up-hill  fight  of  it,  it 
was  he  1"  Her  heart  feels  a  slight  qualm.  Up-hill!  it 
is  clear,  then,  that  he  rose  from  the  ranks  I  "To  begin 
with,  he  started  in  life  without  a  penny  !"  The  qualm 
grows  sicker.  He  is  going  to  tell  her  that  his  admirable 
father  swept  out  the  warehouse  I  Well,  recovering  her- 
self, very  creditable  of  him  if  he  did,  and  Sarah  need 
never  know  I  "My  grandfather  had  got  through  most 
of  his  money  racing,"  pursues  Rivers  innocently.  Her 
spirits  run  up  like  quicksilver.  Though  there  is  un- 
doubtedly greater  moral  culpability  in  squandering  your 
children's  heritage  in  horse-racing  than  in  earning  them 
an  honest  livelihood  with  a  besom,  yet,  such  is  the  force 
of  habit  and  association,  Belinda  is  relieved  that  her 
lover's  grandfether  apparently  did  the  one  and  left  un- 
done the  other  I  "And  so  father  had  nothing  in  the 
world  but  his  younger  son's  share  of  my  grandmother's 
fortune  to  look  to ;  but  he  gave  that  up  at  once  to  the 
others,  and  faced  the  world  without  a  stiver  I  You  may 
think  whether  he  had  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  I 
For  years  he  worked  like  a — like  a  navvy.  Poor  dear 
old  boy !  when  I  think  of  what  his  youth  was,  and 
what  mine  is  I" 

He  breaks  off  in  genuine  emotion,  eyes  kindling  and 
hot  color  rising.  And  Belinda,  lovingly  thinking  how 
well  such  generous  enthusiasm  becomes  him,  keeps  a 
sympathetic  silence. 

"And  now,"  continues  Rivers,  sighing — "now  that 
we  hoped  he  had  got  into  smooth  water,  and  might  take 
breath  and  enjoy  his  life  a  little,  comes  tliis  depression  in 
iron;  but,"  his  diffidence  rushing  back  in  floods  upon 
him  at  the  thought  of  how  he  has  been  teasing  with  his 
egotism  his  dear  Lady  Disdain,  "I  do  not  know  why  I 
should  bother  you  with  all  this  I" 

"  I  do  not  know  why  you  should  not,"  she  answers 
softly. 

If  only  she  could  always  speak  in  that  tone  I  At  see- 
ing her  thus  gentle,  approachable,  humane,  all  his 
splendid  hopes  seem  suddenly  set  within  his  reach. 
Would  not  he  be  a  poltroon  who  deserved  to  lose  them 
forever  if  he  did  not  now  stretch  out  a  hand  to  grasp 
them? 

"I  hope,"  he  says,  not  daring  to  look  fully  at  her, 
and  covertly,  unknown  to  her,  touching  an  outlying 
ribbon  of  her  gown  to  give  himself  courage — "I  hope," 
trembling  exceedingly,  "  that  some  day  you  will  know 
my  father." 

"  Do  you  ?"  she  answers  curtly. 

Instantly  she  has  frozen  up  again.  Her  heart  is  beat- 
ing even  faster  than  his.  Eager  as  he  may  be  to  make 
her  known  to  whatever  is  nearest  and  dearest  to  him  on 
elirth,  he  cannot  be  more  eager  than  she  is  to  be  made 
known  ;  but  her  repellent  voice  and  her  chill  face — in 


reahty  the  outcome  of  a  fierce  shyness  which  she  can 
no  more  master  than  she  can  control  the  course  of  her 
blood — give  him  to  infer  that  in  his  last  speech  he  has 
outstepped  the  bounds  set  him  by  her. 

For  a  moment  he  keeps  a  hot,  humiliated  silence. 
Then,  reflecting  that  he  is  but  a  dastard,  who  can  be 
beaten  back  from  his  heart's  desire  by  one  rebuft';  taking 
comfort,  too,  from  what  she  had  lately  told  him  as  to 
her  own  shortcomings  in  manner,  he  plucks  up  courage 
for  one  more  effort. 

"I  should  like,"  he  says — but  he  has  involuntarily 
moved  half  a  pace  further  away  from  her,  and  in  his  tone 
there  is  less  heartiness  and  more  misgiving  than  before 
— "  I  should  like  you,  of  course,  to  know  all  my  people." 

"  Should  you  V"  she  answers  dryly.  The  very  effort 
to  steady  it,  the  potency  of  the  emotion  which  domi- 
nates her,  making  her  voice  harsh  and  surly ;  and  with 
a  discourteous,  stiff  laugh:  "I  am  afraid  it  is  not 
very  likely  I" 

There  is  a  dead  silence.  For  to-day  there  is  no  more 
fear  of  his  transgi'essing  her  limits.  He  sits  looking 
blankly  at  the  brook.  If,  in  the  crises  of  foolish  men's 
and  women's  lives  there  were  but  a  go-between  to  inter- 
pret 1    But  there  never  is  I 

For  full  five  minutes  the  river  loudly  runs,  and  the 
finches  piercingly  sing,  without  any  human  noise  to 
break  in  upon  their  concert.  At  last  Belinda,  who  has 
been  snatching  remorseful  glances  at  the  severe  melan- 
choly of  her  sweetheart's  profile,  hazards  a  timid  pro- 
pitiation : 

"  Have  you  many  sisters?"  she  asks  conciliatingly. 

"Two,"  he  answers  shortly,  looking  straight  before 
him;  "but,"  with  a  spurious  smile,  "I  have  inflicted 
enough  of  my  family  upon  you  for  one  day." 

She  is  too  much  wounded  to  make  any  rejoinder,  and 
the  conversation,  which  before  had  flown  as  glibly  as 
the  stream  or  as  the  lark's  roulades,  drops  into  silence 
again.  At  their  feet  the,  rock-shadows  couch.  The 
sun's  rays,  no  longer  vertical,  blaze  obliquely  upon  the 
water  and  upon  the  sunlike  dandelion  flowers. 

"  It  must  be  late,"  says  Belinda  reluctantly,  her  eyes 
turning  from  the  hurrying  sparkles  of  the  beck  to  con- 
sult his  face ;  "  had  we  better  be  going  back  ?" 

She  had  hoped  for  an  earnest  protest  from  him,  a  sup- 
plication for  yet  a  few  moments  more  of  their  bright 
solitude.  But  none  such  comes  I  He  makes  no  sort  of 
objection ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  rises  at  once  and  stands 
ready  to  attend  her ;  and  silently  they  return  to  the  mill 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

"  A  whole  long  month  of  May  in  this  sad  plight, 
Made  their  cheeks  paler  by  the  break  of  June. 

*  To-raorrow  will  I  bow  to  my  delight, 

To-morrow  will  I  ask  my  lady's  boon  1' 

*  Oh  may  I  never  see  another  night, 

Lorenzo,  if  thy  lips  breathe  not  love's  tune.' 
So  spake  they  to  their  pillows ;  but  alas ! 
Honey  less  days  and  nights  did  he  let  pass." 

"  What  a  mercy  it  i^to  be  alone  for  a  change  I"  says 
Sarah ;  "  is  not  it  ?  You  do  not  assent  with  the  warmth 
I  should  have  expected,  eh  ?  And  what  a  much  richer 
and  rarer  mercy  it  is  that  we  are  not  to  be  driven 
a-pleasuring  twenty  hot  miles  at  a  stretch,  and  carouse 
on  rotten  eggs  at  the  end  I" 

It  is  near  noon,  and  the  sisters  are  walking  in  the 
Grosse  Garten,  that  green  and  ample  pleasure-ground, 
with  its  tall  trees  and  its  intersecting  drives,  of  the 
Dresden  burghers.  Against  a  peevish  sky  the  Museum 
of  Antiquities  lifts  its  greenish  roof;  in  its  pool,  with 
the  little  swan-house  in  the  middle,  there  is  beginnit^ 
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to  come  a  vernal  glow  from  the  reflections  of  the  young- 
leaved  horse-chestnuts  standing  round ;  in  the  flower- 
beds the  pansies  and  cinerarias  bloom  purple  and  yellow. 
Belinda's  only  answer  to  her  sister's  self-gratulations 
is  to  stoop  and  console  Slutty,  who  has  returned  in 
some  disorder  from  a  slight  excursion,  having  been 
coarsely  hustled  away  by  the  shabby  surly  Polizei,  who 
guard  and  pompously  warn  off"  profane  dogs  from  the 
meagre  blossoms. 

"The  beauty  of  these  straight  drives,"  continues 
Sarah,  thoughtfully  eyeing  one  of  the  long  vistas  of 
trees  that  gradually  lessens  away  to  nothing,  "  is  that 
you  never  can  be  taken  by  surprise  in  them;  nobody' 
can  pounce  out  upon  you  from  round  a  corner;  it  is 
merely  a  cfuestion  of  long  sight.  Now,  if  I  saw  my  ad- 
mirer in  the  distance,  I  should  simply  whip  behind  one 
of  these  friendly  trees,"  looking  up  at  an  oak  that,  still 
wintrily  brown,  rises  from  the  tenderly  greening  under- 
growth.   '^  What  would  you  do  if  you  saw  yours  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know  which  you  mean,"  answers  Belinda, 
with  an  awkward  attempt  at  gayety,  for  this  morning 
she  is  not  gay ;  *'  I  have  so  many  !" 

''  No,  you  have  not,"  replies  Sarah  calmly ;  '*  but  you 
liave  one.  How  long  you  will  keep  him  is  another 
question.  Judging  by  the  crushed  and  flattened  condi- 
tion to  which  you  had  reduced  him  last  evening,  I 
should  say  probably  not  long." 

*'At  all  events,"  cries  Belinda,  whom  this  chance 
cut  has  stung  more  deeply  than  it  was  intended,  "  at  all 
events,  I  had  not  reduced  him  to  the  condition  of  foam- 
ing rage  to  which  you  had  brought  Professor  Forth. 
He  said,"  laughing  unwillingly,  "that  if  he  had  not 
known  that  you  were  sincerely  attached  to  him,  he 
should  have  liad  difficulty  in  overlooking  your  con- 
duct 1" 

"  Do  you  think  he  wiU  jilt  me  ?"  cries  Sarah  in  a  de- 
lighte({  voice,  and  with  a  radiant  smile.  "  No, "  shaking 
her  head  ;  "no  such  luck.  My  conduct  was  not  good," 
with  a  candid  air;  "but  it 'had  its  palliations — he  fell 
asleep !" 

"So  did  you." 

"  But  did  I  look  like  him  ?"  dryly.  "  Anyhow,  with 
my  good  resolutions,  it  was  a  case  of  '  look  in  his  face, 
and  you  forget  them  all.'  " 

A  pause.  A  solitary  rider  is  cantering  along  the 
drive.  A  blue  Gardereiter  is  practicing  his  four-in-hand 
team  of  chestnuts  in  a  sort  of  phaeton,  up  and  down, 
up  and  down.  The  girls  have  reached  a  spot  where 
there  is  a  little  quiet  peep  among  the  trees ;  a  plot  of 
lush  green  grass,  vividly  green,  backed  by  sedate  high 
firs,  across  which  a  few  young  birches  are  throwing 
their  infinitely  delicate  leafage,  and  stretching  their 
shining  white  stems. 

"It  seems  he  has  a  mother,"  says  Sarah  presently, 
her  eyes  following  the  diminishing  Gardereiter  and  his 
team. 

"  lias  I  1ui(l,  you  mean  I" 

''  Has.  lam  afraid  I  let  him  see  that  I  thought  it  a 
remarkable  instance  of  longevity."  She  stops  to  laugh, 
and  then  goes  on,  letting  fall  each  little  sentence  with 
deliberate  serenity.  "  She  lives  with  him ;  she  is  in  her 
dotage ;  she  never  stops  asking  questions ;  and  it  seems 
that  the  chiefest  of  his  wife's  married  joys  is  to  consist 
in  answering  them." 

"  AVas  it  at  that  stage  of  his  confidences  that  you 
cried  out,  ^Ceci  est  instipportahle  /'  and  took  to  your  heels 
and  left  him  V"  asks  Belinda  dryly. 

"  It  must  have  been  somewhere  about  then,"  answers 
Sarah  modes tl}'.  "  He  did  not  recognize  the  quotation, 
and  he  was  displeased  at  the  sentiment.     However," 


with  a  shrug,  "  I  will  not  do  it  again,  for  your  sake,  and 
in  your  interests ;  and  if  he  does  not  fall  asleep,  and 
shoot  out  his  under  lip,  1  think  1  shall  be  able  to  hold 
out  until  we  go.  This  is  the  fourth,"  reflectively  check- 
ing off"  the  numbers  on  her  fingers;  "one,  two,  three, 
four,  five — in  less  than  five  weeks  we  shall  be  in  Lon- 
don." 

"  In  less  than  five  Weeks !"  repeats  Belinda,  stopping 
short  and  paling,  while  an  expression  of  something  very 
like  terror  looks  out  of  the  pupils  of  her  dismayed  eyes. 

"  In  less  than  five  weeks !"  assents  Sarah,  nodding. 
"  I  heard  granny  telling  Gustel  that  she  would  not  need 
her  services  after  the  first  of  June,  and  courteously  add- 
ing how  glad  she  would  be  to  be  rid  of  her.  Pooh  I" 
laying  her  hand  on  her  sister's  shoulder,  and  giving  her 
a  shrewd,  good-natured  glance,  "  do  not  look  so  woe-be- 
gone ;  it  is  only  a  case  of  hurrying  the  pace  a  little." 

Belinda's  answer  is  a  gesture  of  disgust.  She  walks 
quickly  on. 

"It  is  coarsely  worded,  I  admit,"  continues  the 
other,  briskly  following  and  keeping  up  with  her ;  "  but 
believe  me,  the  advice  is-sound." 

And  so  it  may  be ;  but  as  it  is  addressed  to  a  person 
who  is  utterly  incapable  of  making  use  of  it,  it  is,  like 
most  other  advice,  wasted.  To  hurry  the  pace  a  little  ! 
For  days  and  days  afterwards  the  vile  phrase  recurs  to 
her,  dinning  in  her  ears.  As  often — and  that  is  not  sel- 
dom— as  the  terror  which  had  seized  her  in  the  Grosse 
Grarten  returns,  so  often  does  the  brutal  consolation  with 
which  her  sister  had  tried  to  allay  it.  And  as  the 
priceless  days  slip  by — slip  away  out  of  the  fingers 
stretched  forth  in  such  a  fever  to  detain  them — it  takes 
in  her  ears  a  horrible  inflection  of  irony.  Over  and 
over  and  over  again  it  keeps  saying  itself  to  her,  as  she 
lies  awake  at  night,  hour  after  hour — she  can  lie  awake 
with  the  best  of  them  now — hearing  the  engines  screech 
and  the  trains  thunder  along  the  Bohmischer  Bahn  ; 
watching  the  now  withering  blossoms  drop  from  the 
pear-tree  in  the  keen  moonlight,  and  reckoning  over  to 
herself,  until  her  brain  grows  dull  and  tardy  sleep  re- 
leases her,  the  small  and  diminishing  hoard  of  precious 
hours  during  which  there  will  be  any  object  in  living. 
For  that  what  makes  the  essence  of  these  days  may  not 
pass,  may  last  on  through  a  long  transfigured  lifetime,, 
is  a  hope  too  glorious  for  her  to  dare  lift  her  wet  and 
dazzled  eyes  to  its  face.  And  meanwhile  the  days 
themselves  are  passing  1  Oh,  how  they  are  passing  I 
To  hurry  the  pace  I  How  can  she  hurry  the  pace  ?  she 
asks  herself  desperately,  in  the  watches  of  the  night,  un- 
consciously accepting  the  detestable  phrase.  What  can 
she,  being  she,  do  ?  How  can  she,  tied  down  by  her 
nature,  by  her  stiff*-necked  virgin  pride,  by  the  very  force 
of  her  dumb,  pent  passion,  put  out  a  finger  to  help  her- 
self ?  As  easily  can  she  make  the  gray  irises  of  her 
eyes  coal-black.  Is  it  her  feu  It  that  all  strong  emotion 
with  her  translates  itself  into  a  cold,  hard  voice,  and  a 
chill  set  face  ?  With  other  women  it  translates  itself 
into  dimples  and  pink  blushes  and  lowered  eyes  ?  Ah  I 
but  do  they  feel  as  she  does?  Sarah,  for  instance. 
When  do  men  ever  leave  Sarah's  company  with  the 
down-faced,  baffled,  white  look  with  which  Rivers  has 
mor^  than  once  quitted  hers?  Preening  themselves 
rather ;  with  sleeked  feathers  and  cosseted  vanity. 

"  I  am  not  of  the  stuff*  of  which  the  women  that  men 
love  are  made  1"  she  saj's,  thinking  with  an  envious  hu- 
mility of  her  sister's  graces,  and  staring  blankly  at  the 
stove,  beginning  to  glimmer  white  in  the  dawn.  But  to- 
such  a  radical  fault  of  nature  and  constitution,  what 
remedy  can  there  be  ?  Tamely  to  copy  her  sister's  airy 
charms  and  light  coquetries  ? 
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"  It  would  be  the  donkey  playing  the  lap-dog  1"  she 
cries  bitterly. 

And  yet,  despite  all  their  mischances,  and  their 
agues,  and  their  desperations,  what  superb  days  these 
are  ?  Few  ?  Yes,  perhaps.  But  when  one  reflects 
how  much  acute  happiness  may  be  packed  into  five 
minutes,  and  how  many  five  minutes  there  are  in  a 
month,  these  two  may  be  accounted  to  h^ve  been  largely 
dowered,  seeing  that  to  many  a  one,  not  held  to  be  spe- 
ciaUy  spited  by  fortune,  it  is  not  given  in  all  his  or  her 
lifetime  to  attain  to  one  such  day.  Days  when  round 
each  comer  lurks  a  splendid  possibility ;  days  when  each 
ring  at  the  bell  may  mean  tliat  Heaven  has  opened. 
Very  often  it  means  nothing  of  the  kind ;  it  means  Miss 
Watson,  or  Gustel,  or  a  parcel ;  but  it  may. 

In  later  life  you  may  be  as  fortunate  as  you  please ;  a 
laurel  garland  round  your  head,  a  colossal  balance  at 
Coutts',  a  chaste,  fond  wife  and  paragon  children,  but 
Heaven  can  no  longer  pounce  upon  you  from  round  the 
street  comer. 

**  Parting,  they  seemed  to  tread  upon  the  air, 
Twin  roses  by  the  zephyr  blown  apart, 
Only  to  meet  again  more  close,  and  share 
The  inward  fragrance  of  each  other's  heart." 

Yes,  superb  days  I  though  on  one  or  two  of  them  the 
east  wind  blew  piercingly,  sweeping  across  the  wide 
plain ;  and  on  another  one  or  two  the  rain  slid  down 
firom  the  heavy  clouds,  and  blurred  the  windows. 

But  if  it  blurred  the  windows,  did  it  not  thereby 
make  the  task  of  Miss  Watson's  spyglass  a  more  diffi- 
cult one  ?  and  could  the  wind  reach  them  in  the  Uttle 
pine-wood  behind  the  bleak  Barracks,  where  they  walked 
safe  and  warm  on  strewn  fir-needles,  and  listened  to  its 
harmless  scolding  far  above  their  happy  heads  ? 

How  often  they  meet !  how  perpetually,  how  always  I 
In  the  Alt  Market,  buying  jonquils  of  the  ugly  German 
Fraus,  as  they  sit  under  their  great  cotton  umbrellas, 
queening  it  over  their  carrots  and  radishes ;  with  the 
old  houses,  all  difierent  heights  and  shapes,  russet-red 
roofed,  endlessly  dormer-windowed,  standing  round ;  at 
Plauen  under  the  cool  cherry  orchards ;  at  Meissen,  in 
the  hot  Fabrik ;  in  the  Neu-Stadi,,  in  the  Alt-Stadt — 
everywhere.  If,  in  after  years,  they  revisit  the  bright 
city,  what  spot  in  all  its  precincts  will  be  empty  and  in- 
nocent of  associations  to  them  ? 

Superb  days  I  But  they  are  going.  Eacing-pace 
they  gallop  by.     How  will  it  be  when  they  are  gone  ? 

As  the  time  passes,  she  grows  ever  less  and  less  in  a 
condition  to  face  this  problem.  By-anJ-by  she  refuses 
to  face  it  at  all.  When  it  comes  it  comes ;  but  till  then 
let  her  not  be  defrauded  of  her  birthright.  Let  her, 
too,  like  the  Mayflies  and  the  Painted  Ladies,  have  her 
span  of  careless,  giddy  bliss. 

Whenever  the  conversation  turns  upon  their  depart- 
ure, their  journey,  their  arrival  in  London,  upon  any- 
thing that  lies  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  now,  and  the 
here,  if  it  be  possible,  she  leaves  the  room  ;  if  it  be  not 
possible,  she  feverishly  seeks  to  divert  the  talk  into 
other  channels. 

But  if  she  can  fight  thought  ofi"  pretty  well  in  the  day, 
the  variegated,  distracting,  kaleidoscope  day,  it  indem- 
nifies itself  at  night.  At  night  there  it  is,  and  nothing 
but  it;  no  flickering  leaves,  or  scudding  clouds,  or 
passers-by ;  nothing  but  it  ;'^  an  image  drawn  on  might's 
plain  black  canvas  with  a  hard,  cutting  clearness,  as  of 
an  acid  biting  into  steel ;  so  that  she  must  look  at  it. 

As  for  her,  at  this  time  she  would  be  thankful  that 
there  were  no  night  at  all.  She  does  not  need  its  re- 
freshment. Without  it  her  every  power  seems  strung 
up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  efficiency,  and  she  dreads. 


oh,  how  she  dreads  its  solitude  and  silence  I  In  the  day- 
time, however  unconventionally  early  or  improbably 
late  may  be  the  hour,  there  is  always  a  possibility,  nay, 
a  likelihood,  of  seeing  his  strapping  figure  and  his  burn- 
ing eyes  following  the  infant  stolidity  of  the  page. 
Tommy,  into  the  salon.  But  in  the  night  this  is  impos- 
sible. The  night,  therefore,  is  time  absolutely  wasted  ; 
now,  too,  when  there  is  so  little  time  left  to  waste.  Of 
what  use  is  it  but  for  lying  broad  awake  in,  counting  up 
how  many  hours  the  different  moments,  half-hours,  of 
their  meetings  make  ?  Tp  her,  just  so  much  of  life  is 
worth  reckoning  as  life  at  all ;  the  rest  is  unimportant 
padding. 

And  he  ?  As  to  him,  the  pavement  of  the  quiet  Liit- 
tichau  Strasse  before  her  door  is  worn  hollow  by  his 
footsteps ;  his  eyes  devour  her ;  his  tongue  stutters  in 
lame  speech  to  her,  and  altogether  omits  to  answer 
when  addressed  by  any  one  else.  He  has  abandoned  all 
other  occupations  in  life  but  that  of  dogging  her.  But 
he  has  not  asked  her  to  be  his  wife. 

To  how  much  more  purpose  would  be  that  one  short 
practical  question  than  all  his  resultless,  love-sick  ma- 
neuvers; than  all  the  enormous  nosegays  with  which 
her  room  is  over-filled  and  over-scented — for  she  cannot 
bear  to  throw  away  even  the  dead  ones. 

Perhaps  this  thought  crosses  her  mind  now  and  again. 
It  certainly  does  Sarah's.  It  not  only  crosses  it,  but 
finds  not  unfrequent  egress  through  her  lips. 

And  meanwliile,  May  is  three-parts  over.  The  twenty- 
fourth  of  that  month  is  reached,  and,  indeed,  is  almost 
ended ;  for  dinner  is  past,  and  the  girls  and  their  grand- 
mother are  loitering  over  their  light  and  leisurely  dessert. 

Their  grandmother  is  an  old  lady  with  a  bright  eye 
— strangely  bright,  considering  that  it^has  wept,  or  been 
supposed  to  weep,  for  a  good-natured  husband,  five 
promising  sons,  and  three  dutiful  daughters — with  a 
skin  that  is  still  no  penance  and  that,  if  tradition  lies 
not,  it  was  once  considered  a  high  treat  to  kiss,  and 
with  a  cap  whose  secret  wilfdie  with  her. 

'' Granny's  religious  principles  are  slack,"  Sarah  is 
wont  to  say ;  "  her  morality  is  hazy,  and  in  moments  of 
excitement  I  have  even  known  her  let  fly  an  oath  ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  she  is  thoroughly  clean,  and  she  al- 
ways laughs  at  my  jokes ;  so  that,  taking  her  all  round, 
I  could  better  spare  a  better  woman.  One  knows  that 
if  she  were  called  upon  for  any  of  the  sublimer  virtues 
of  life,  she  would  be  found  wanting.  But,  after  all,  the 
sublimer  virtues  are  the  thousand-pound  notes  that  one 
seldom  needs  to  change,  and  granny  has  plenty  of  the 
sixpences." 

At  the  present  moment  her  attention  is  absorbed  in 
the  effort,  aided  by  a  cracknel,  to  induce  her  new  pug 
Punch  to  give  three  cheers  for  the  Queen,  with  the  tho- 
rough mastery  over  which  elegant  accomplishment  he 
has  arrived  credited.  On  the  present  occasion,  how- 
ever, this  talent  seems  inclined  to  hang  fire,  for,  though 
in  general  a  remarkably  free  barker,  he  is  now,  rela- 
tively to  his  sovereign,  either  disloyally  silent,  or  irra- 
tionally incoherent.  He  will  give  ten  cheers,  or  one  and 
a  half,  or  five  muffled  ones  and  a  sneeze,  but  he  will  not 
give  three. 

''  Granny,"  says  Sarah,  desisting  from  a  vain  effort  to 
make  Slutty  cheer  too,  an  endeavor  which  the  latter 
frustrates  by  instantly  rolling  over  on  her  back,  and  re- 
maining in  that  position  until  all  attempt  at  education 
is  suspended — ''  granny,  do  you  know  that  we  are  going 
to  have  a  long  and  happy  day  at  that  everlasting  Wesen- 
stein  to-morrow  ?" 

"  By  all  means,  my  dear ;  so  as  you  do  not  ask  me  to 
go  with  you." 
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"I  believe,"  says  Sarah,  regarding  her  grandmother 
with  an  air  of  cool  dispassionate  speculation,  "  that  if 
we  were  to  tell  you  that  we  were  going  to  Greenwich 
Fair,  or  the  Argyle  Rooms,  you  would  say  'By  all 
means,  my  dears  P  Only  that  I  am  not  at  all  so  sure 
that  in  that  case  you  would  add,  '  So  as  you  do  not 
expect  me  to  go  with  you  I'  " 

The  old  lady  lauglis  pleasantly,  as  if  her  granddaugh- 
ter had  paid  her  a  compliment. 

*'  Are  you  going  to  take  your  sweethearts  with  you  V" 
asks  she  gayly  ;  *'  your  popinjays  ?  .  No,  Punch  !  three 
cheers !    Nobody  asked  you  to  sneeze  for  the  Queen  1" 

"Our  popinjays V"  cries  Sarah,  delighted.  "Not 
mine,  thank  God  I  By-the-by,  granny,  as  I  have  no 
further  use  for  him,  I  am  thinking  of  arranging  a  mar- 
riage between  you  and  him.  Your  ages  are  suitable ; 
and,  though  you  liave  slightly  the  advantage  in  exter- 
nals, he  is  greatly  your  superior  in  intellect.'' 

"  God  bless  my  soul  I  No,  thank  you,  child  I"  replies 
Mrs.  Churchill  with  energy;  "  I  prefer  Belinda's." 

"  So  do  we  all  1"  says  Sarah,  with  a  dry  look. 

At  this  last  speech,  Belinda,  who  has  been  growing 
ever  hotter  and  more  restless  since  the -word  "  Wesen- 
stein  "  was  mentioned,  suddenly  leaves  her  seat  under 
the  pretext  of  comforting  Slutty.  Slutty  hates  Punph 
and  his  tricks,  and  the  kudos  that  attends  them,  and 
has  now  squeezed  herself  under  a  piece  of  furniture  to 
which,  in  general,  only  Miss  Watson's  voice  has  power 
to  banish  her,  and  from  beneath  which  there  is  now 
nothing  visible  of  her  but  a  small  spiteful  face,  full  of 
mortification  and  ire.  As  she  firmly  resists  all  Belinda's 
blandishing  inducements  to  her  to  come  forth,  though 
the  agitated  beat  of  her  tail  upon  the  floor  proves  that 
she  is  not  wholly  unmoved  by  them,  the  young  girl  de- 
sists, and  passes  into  the  neighboring  salon,  where,  as 
there  is  no  one  to  comment  on  her  actions,  she  at  once 
walks  rapidly  to  the  window,  and  looks  eagerly  down 
the  dull  and  empty  street.  Not  for  long,  however.  Ere 
many  moments  have  passed,  a  hand  is  laid  on  her 
shoulder ;  a  rallying  voice  sounds  in  her  ear : 

"  Come  I  he  cannot  be  in  sight  yet !  He  will  surely 
have  the  good  feeling  to  let  us  swallow  our  coffee  in 
peace." 

Belinda  gives  a  great  start,  and  angrily  shakes  off 
her  sister's  touch. 

"I  cannot  think  how  it  concerns  you  I"  she  says 
testily,  in  intense  vexation  at  having  been  surprised  on 
the  watch ;  "he  does  not  trouble  you  much  1'* 

"  That  is  the  rub  I"  replies  Sarah  calmly.  "  If  he 
did,  my  nose  would  probably  be  flattened  against  the 
pane  as  well  as  yours :  but  seriously,  I  should  not  mind 
how  often  he  came — not  much,  at  least — not  more,"  in 
candid  parenthesis,  "  than  I  always  hate  seeing  other 
people  made  love  to,  if  it  seemed  to  lead  to  anything ; 
but,  as  I  live,  I  cannot  see  that  you  are  a  step  further 
advanced  than  you  were  when  I  spoke  to  you  in  the 
Grosse  Garten  three  weeks  ago.    Come  now,  are  you  ?" 

For  a  moment  Belinda  is  silent.  Perhaps  she  has  put 
that  question  to  her  own  heart  before  now,  and  been  as 
unable  as  now  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  it. 

Instead  of  replying,  "What  a  mercy  it  would  be  1" 
she  says  irritably,  bringing  her  hands  sharply  together 
in  a  wrathful  clasp,  "If  you  could  be  persuaded  to 
mind  your  own  business^  and  leave  me  to  be  happy  in 
my  own  way." 

"Happy  in  your  own  way,"  repeats  Sarah,  with  a 
shrewd  look.  "  Yes ;  and  when  he  has  taken  his  twelve 
German  lessons  and  gone  home  to  his  papa,  the  iron- 
monger— ironmaster — what  is  he? — how  happy  you 
will  be  in  your  own  way  then,  eh  ?" 


The  other's  hands  unclasp,  her  arms  drop  limply  to 
her  sides;  a  sudden  cold  pallor  chases  the  fierce  ver- 
milion from  her  cheeks. 

"I  suppose,"  she  says  slowly,  "that  there  is  a  sort 
of  coarse  and  brutal  common  sense  in  what  you  say ; 
but  I  wonder,"  her  voice  breaking  a  httle,  "that  it 
does  not  occur  to  even  you,  that  since  I  am  7,  and  not 
you—" 

"Granny  and  I  both  agree,"  interrupts  Sarah,  "that 
it  is  the  most  tedious  courtship  we  ever  assisted  at. 
Granny's  idee  face  is  that  it  should  be  arranged  by  the 
first,  so  that  he  may  travel  with  us  and  look  after  the 
luggage ;  for  my  own  part,  I  rather  doubt  if  even  after 
the  twelve  lessons  he  will  be  able  trO  take  our  tickets 
and  order  our  baths ;  at  least,"  breaking  into  a  laugh, 
"  I  know  that  my  Schatz  was  not,  though  he  is  in  cor- 
respondence with  half  the  savants  of  Germany." 

Belinda  has  turned  again  to  the  window,  but,  that 
her  motives  may  be  beyond  suspicion,  she  is  ostenta- 
tiously gazing  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  whence 
Rivers  will  come.  An  occasional  writhing,  shivering 
movement  of  her  shoulders  alone  betrays  what  suffering 
her  sister's  ruthless  and  irrepressible  rummaging  in  her 
holy  of  holies  is  causing  her. 

"We  do  not  blame  liim,"  continues  Sarah,  with  a 
candid  air:  "in  fairness,  I  must  say  that  we  do  not 
blame  him.  He  is  always  trying  to  pour  out  his  poor 
little  tale  like  water  out  of  a  jug ;  and  you,  for  reasons 
l)est  known  to  yourself,  are  always  corking  it  back 
ugain.  Mark  my  words,"  emphasizing  the  sentence 
with  three  pats  on  Slutty 's  chest — Slutty  lying,  as  usual, 
reversed  and  Cleopatra-like  upon  her  lap,  "  you  will  do 
it  once  too  often  I" 

"  What  shall  I  do  once  too  often  ?"  cries  poor  Be- 
linda in  an  agonized  voice,  wheeling  suddenly  round  at 
bay.  "  What  (io  I  do  ?  If  you  could  only  explain  that 
to  me  I  I  believe,"  beginning  to  falter,  "  that  you  mean 
well ;  I  would — would  try  to  take  any  hints  you  could 
give  me." 

"  I  have  always  told  you  that  your  high  and  mighty 
airs  would  be  the  death  of  you,"  rejoins  Sarah,  not  per- 
ceptibly conciliated  by  her  sister's  humility.  "  If  you 
could  make  them  up  into  a  parcel  and  toss  them  into 
the  Elbe,  and  perhaps  throw  in  your  high  nose,  too,  you 
would  be  a  better  and  a  happier  woman." 

"  But  I  cannot  I"  very  regretfully. 

"  I  confess,"  says  Sarah,  after  a  pause,  her  eyes  specu- 
latively fixed  on  the  two  smart  shoes  extended  before 
her — shoes  whose  unnatural  altitude  of  heel,  arch  of  in- 
step, and  crowding  of  lacerated  toes  proclaim  them  of 
the  highest  fashion — "  I  confess  that  I  am  a  little  dis^ 
appointed  that  the  news  of  our  approaching  departure 
did  not  bring  him  to  the  point.  I  should  have  thought 
that  when  that  fact  tmnspired,  not  even  you  could  have 
iced  him  into  silence." 

"  He  does  not  yet  know  that  we  are  going,"  replies 
Belinda,  murmuringly.     "  I  have  not  told  him." 

"  Have  not  you  V"  cries  Sarah,  joyfully  leaping  up  and 
beginning  to  frolic  about  on  one  toe.  "  Courage  I  Then 
our  best  card  is  still  unplayed  I"  Suddenly  ceasing  her 
frisking,  approaching  her  sister,  and  speaking  with 
great  eagerness:  "You  must  tell  him  to-morrow,  at 
Wesenstein.  Choose  a  good  place ;  well  in  the  wood,  if 
possible,  out  of  eye  and  ear  and  Watson  shot ;  be  a 
little  depressed,  and  make  him  ask  you  what  is  the  mat- 
ter with  you  ;  if  you  could  let  fall  a  tear  or  two  ?  No  ? 
Ah  I"  with  a  gesture  of  impatience,  "  I  am  sure  you 
will  spoil  the  whole  situation  I  Dear  me  I"  with  an  ac- 
cent of  sincere  regret,  "  what  a  charming  thing  I  could 
have  made  of  it  I" 
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''1  will  tell  him,"  replies  Belinda  meekly,  yet 
wincing. 

"  If  it  is  not  brought  to  a  crisis  at  Wesenstein,"  pur- 
sues Sarah,  brutally,  '*  I  warn  you  tkat  I  shall  ask  him 
his  intentions.  I  have  been  trying  to  spirit  up  granny 
to  do  it,  but  you  know  how  she  always  shirks  every 


duty;  it  would  have  come  better  from  her,  but  since 
she  will  not,  I  must.  I  shall  tell  him  that  you  are 
wasting  away  I  I  wonder,"  with  an  amused  look  at 
her  sister's  firm-fleshed,  healthful  beauty,  "'  whether  he 
will  be  idiot  enough  to  believe  it  ?*' 

[to  bb  continubd.] 


THE  PESSIMISM  OF  LEOPARDI. 


Strangely  enough  the  name  of  Giacomo  Leopardi, 
which  is  slowly  becoming  familiar  to  English  readers,  is 
at  present  most  often  mentioned  in  connection  with  his 
views  of  pessimism.  To  have  elaborated  this  is  his 
least  claim  upon  posterity,  as  those  who  know  his  writ- 
ings are  aware.  It  is  because  he  is  the  leading  Italian 
poet  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  most  masterly 
Italian  prose  writer  of  any  century,  that  he  deserves 
a  high  place  among  the  great  intellects  of  the  world. 
His  philosophy,  if  I  may  dignify  by  this  name  the  pes- 
simism which  is  itself  the  surest  proof  of  pitiable  want 
of  philosophy,  overshadows  all  his  works,  prose  and 
poetry  alike ;  but  even  this  cannot  seriously  mar  their  ex- 
quisite beauties.  The  steps  by  which  Leopardi  descended 
from  the  buoyant  hopefulness  of  youth  to  the  leaden 
gloom  of  despair  were  few,  but  they  can  be  easily  fol- 
lowed, for  in  few  cases  have  the  physical  conditions 
stamped  themselves  so  plainly  on  the  moral  anvi  reli- 
gious sides  of  a  strong  mind. 

Born  in  the  sleepy  town  of  Recanati  on  June  29, 1798,  ^ 
of  a  noble  and  bigoted  family,  his  youth  was  passed  in 
*  studying  the  classics  in  his  father's  library.     Partly  de- 
formed from  his  birth,  his  body  was  always  sickly,  his 
nerves  became  over-sensitive,  and  his  intellect  developed 
prematurely.    At  fourteen  he  had  left  his  dull  priestly 
tutors  behind,   thenceforth  going  on  alone  to  master 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  English,  German,  French  and 
Spanish.     In  Recanati  was  none  to  appreciate,  to  ad- 
vise, to  bear  company.     His  father  and  mother  were 
apparently  blind  to  his  genius  and  to  his  needs.     At 
sixteen  he  finished  a  fragment  of  the  "Lives  of  Fifty- 
five  Fathers  of  the  Church,"  soon  followed  by  a  treatise 
on  the  "Popular  Errors  of  the  Ancients,"  in  which  no 
less  than  four  hundred  ancient  writers  were  quoted, 
showing  his  already  wide  range  of  classical  literature. 
At  this  time  his  faith  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in 
wliich  he  had  been  brought  up,  still  remained,  although 
signs  were  not  wanting  to  indicate  that  his  daring,  in- 
quiring mind  would  not  long  be  tethered  by  dogmas. 
In  his  treatise  on  the  "Popular  Errors"  he  says,  ad- 
dressing religion :  "It  is  sweet  to  be  able,  with  a  firm 
and  certain  spirit,  to  conclude  that  there  is  no  true 
philosopher  who  does  not  follow  thee  and  respect  thee." 
But  beneath  catholic  utterances  like  this,  we  occasion- 
ally hear  a  low  murmur,  as  if  the  young  reason  were 
already  perplexed  and  in  doubt.   He  remarks  that  even 
Kepler,  astronomer  and  mathematician  as  he  was,  was 
led  into  error,  and  exclaims :  "  Terrible  example  1  We 
might  almost  believe  that  errors,  like  comets,  have  an 
orbit,  and  that  at  the  end  of  several  centuries,  when 
men  have  ceased  to  inveigh  against  them,  they  reappear 
on  the  scene  under  a  new  aspect.   .   .   This  reflection 
would  lead  us  to  think  that  the  human  mind  does  not 
follow  a  straight  line,  extended  to  infinity,  but  a  limited 
circle,  and  returns  perforce  from  time  to  time  to  the 


same  point."  A  eulogy  upon  Voltaire  in  the  same 
essay  indicates  that  Leopardi  already  knew  and  ad- 
mired the  writings  of  the  great  French  skeptic,  if  he  did 
not  openly  agree  with  them. 

The  chief  influence  upon  Leopardi 's  intellectual  de- 
velopment, however,  was  Greek  literature.  So  thor- 
oughly was  he  imbued  with  its  vigor,  its  grace,  its 
majesty,  its  consummate  artless  art,  that  in  his  writ- 
ings he  is  the  most  Greek  of  all  moderns,  not  excepting 
Goethe,  Shelley  and  Keats.  In  the  glorious  master- 
pieces of  Athens  he  learned  his  first  lessons  in  human 
nature.  His  imagination  drew  pictures  of  men  of  Attic 
type ;  men  full  of  virility,  of  enthusiasm,  of  patriotism, 
of  passionate  worship  of  beauty,  capable  of  the  loftiest 
achievements  in  war,  in  art,  and  in  government.  When 
he  contrasted  the  men  he  saw  around  him  with  the  por- 
traits of  his  fancy,  the  disenchantment  was  mortal.  Of 
all  cities  in  priest-ridden  Italy,  Recanati  was  the  dullest. 
Ignorance,  like  the  dark  slime  of  centuries  which  en- 
crui^ts  some  statue  and  hides  its  pure  marble  and  loveli- 
ness, encased  all  minds  but  his  own.  Not  only  were  the 
works  of  the  ancient  world  unknown ;  even  the  names 
of  Dante,  Petrarch  and  Alfieri  needed  an  explanation 
and  an  apology.  The  aristocracy  fairly  reveled  in  its 
duncedom. 

Leopardi,  at  eighteen,  did  not  fail  to  miake  this  com- 
parison between  the  world  of  his  ideal  and  the  world  as 
he  found  it,  but  though  discouraged  he  still  believed 
that  elsewhere  he  might  realize  his  dream.  He  felt 
that  some  persons  must  live  who  would  blush  to  be 
slaves;  who  would  be  ashamed  of  ignorance;  who 
aspired  to  be  more  than  mere  animals  eating,  drinking, 
sleeping  and  going  to  mass.  He  longed  to  travel,  to 
enjoy  the  companionship  of  some  of  the  brilliant  men 
of  letters  with  whom  he  was  already  in  correspondence, 
to  secure  better  opportunities  for  study ;  to  dispel,  by 
new  sights  and  interests,  "the  obstinate,  black,  horrid, 
savage  melancholy  which  wasted  and  devoured  him."* 
For  several  years  he  was  unable  to  carry  out  his  desire. 
His  father  stubbornly  refused  to  assign  him  even  a 
moderate  allowance,  believing,  it  has  been  asserted, 
that  Leopardi  was  too  progressive  and  anti-clerical  in 
his  views.  His  health  was  further  impaired  by  his 
excessive  study,  and  for  nearly  a  year  he  sufiered  blind- 
ness, accompanied  by  a  nervous  prostration  which  di  - 
barred  any  mental  application. 

At  last,  when  he  was  too  much  of  an  invalid  to  enjoy 
his  liberty,  he  was  permitted  to  escape  from  Recanati. 
The  annoyances  and  discomforts  of  travel  often  out- 
weighed its  pleasures.  Then,  too,  instead  of  the  Italy 
he  had  pictured  to  himself,  he  saw  a  land  oppressed  by 
despots,  sunk  in  poverty  and  wretchedness,  ill-hid>ng 
beneath  her  rags  her  festering  constitutional  sores. 
Rome  was  buried  in  moral  degradation.   Ignorance  was 
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the  passport  to  success  and  promotion  at  the  papal 
court,  and  in  Leopardi's  case  a  sojourn  at  the  head- 
quarters of  Romanism  dispelled  not  only  all  faith  in  its 
religion  but  the  last  vestige  of  respect  for  its  methods. 
After  a  while  his  poverty  dragged  him  back  to  the 
repugnant  paternal  roof,  and  -at  twenty-five  he  es- 
poused a  pessimism  from  which  he  was  never  afterward 
divorced. 

Up  to  this  time  his  mental  growth  had  been  marked 
by  two  phases.  His  profound  acquaintance  with  the 
classics  won  him  a  reputation  as  a  philologian  so  distin- 
guished that  he  was  acknowledged  by  such  scholars  as 
Niebuhr,  Bunsen,  Mai  and  Giordani  to  be  the  ablest 
Hellenist  in  Italy ;  while  the  publication,  in  1818,  of  his 
odes  "To  Italy"  and  '*To  the  Monument  of  Dante," 
placed  him  at  once  above  all  contemporary  Italian 
poets.  From  that  time  until  1824,  when  he  published 
the  first  collected  edition  of  his  poems,  his  work  was 
evenly .  divided  between  poetry  and  philology.  After 
that  date  he  gave  himself  more  closely  to  philosophical 
studies  and  to  the  perfection  of  a  prose  style  which 
none  of  his  countrymen  has  equaled.  But  although, 
during  the  last  thirteen  years  of  his  life,  he  often 
avowed  his  preference  for  prose,  he  could  not  quench 
his  poetic  nature,  and  many  of  his  most  exquisite,  pas- 
sionate and  majestic  l3rrics  sprang  from  the  sufferings  and 
emotions  of  this  period.  His  health  grew  worse,  so  that 
more  than  once  he  was  unable  to  read  for  many  months 
at  a  time,  and  the  mere  cessation  of  bodily  pain  was 
his  single  desire.  Poverty  was  constantly  at  his  side 
to  harass,  and  death,  earnestly  invoked,  delayed  long  to 
end  his  misery.  Only  on  June  14,  1837,  did  she  close  a 
life  more  than  half  of  which  had  been  passed  in  daily 
anguish  of  body  and  mind. 

Fatalism  is  the  principle  underlying  Leopardi's  pes- 
simism. Unconsciously  taking  as  a  model  his  own 
career — which  had  been  so  persistently  assailed  by  un- 
toward circumstances — he  inferred  that  Fate  rules  the 
world.  Moreover,  Fate  is  malignant,  cruel,  pitiless, 
delighting  in  torturing  humanity.  The  only  part  of 
life  that  is  worth  living  is  made  especially  attractive  in 
order  to  deepen  the  misery  of  the  rest.  Youth—  the 
season  of  noble  dreams,  of  boundless  hopes,  of  inde- 
scribable loveliness — is  only  a  delusion.  We  enjoy  its 
pleasures  because  we  are  ignorant.  But  Fate,  to  ac- 
complish its  work  fully,  endows  us  with  a  craving  for 
knowledge,  and  knowledge  leads  inevitably  to  disillu- 
sion. Those  bright  hopes,  those  joyous  fancies,  which 
ushered  us  into  life,  when  examined  through  the  glass 
of  reason,  prove  to  be  thin,  misty  veils,  concealing  the 
black  and  desperate  reality.  As  our  expectations  were 
high,  our  regret  becomes  poignant.  Though  we  reso- 
lutely shut  our  eyes  to  the  facts,  and  try  to  enjoy  in 
spite  of  disillusion,  we  cannot.  Relentless  destiny  has 
cut  off  even  that  frail  consolation.  We  recognize  our 
impotence  and  our  powerlessness  to  remedy  it ;  to  know 
and  not  to  be  able — therein  lies  the  quintessence  of  our 
pain  and  our  despair.  Who  would  choose  to  live  to  feel 
himself  the  victim  of  a  demon  against  whom  there  was 
no  battling;  from  whom  justice,  redress,  mercy  were 
impossible ;  whose  gifts  were  a  thousandfold  more  sor- 
row-causing than  his  torments  ?  Had  men  been  left  in 
ignorance,  like  the  brute  creation,  they  might,  like  it, 
have  a  sensuous,  careless  existence ;  but  men  are  forced 
to  drink  the  sap  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  which  poisons 
but  does  not  destroy.  Morality  and  virtue  have  no 
reasonable  ground  on  which  to  stand.  Like  everything 
else  they  are  delusions,  or,  worse,  perhaps,  caprices  of 
the  scourging  Fate.  Nevertheless,  with  love,  they  take 
a  strong  hold  upon  us,  and  are  among  the  last  to  be 


eradicated  by  the  remorseless  harrow  of  Knowledge. 
Long  after  we  understand  their  real  emptiness,  we  con- 
tinue to  cherish  them  as  errors  sweeter  far  than  truth. 
Finally,  we  reach  the  bottom  of  the  abyss,  and  immor- 
tality itself— the  earliest  and  deepest-rooted  of  all  delu- 
sions— is  torn  up  by  our  despairing  spirit,  which  calmly 
awaits  annihilation,  without  joy  or  sorrow,  because, 
when  the  troubled  soul  has  aiTived  at  this  awful  stage 
it  has  ceased  even  to  frame  a  wish. 

A  compressed  statement  of  Leopardi's  philosophy  is 
found  in  this  short  poetical  fragment,  which  he  addresses 
"To  Himself:" 

"  Now  wilt  thou  rest  forever,  weary  heart ; 
The  last  delusion— that  I  thought  myself 
Immortal— perished,  died.    Too  well  I  feel 
Not  the  hope  only,  but  the  wish  is  quenched. 
Repose  forever,  for  thou  hast  throbbed  enough, 
Thy  beatings  naught  avail ;  nor  is  the  earth 
Worth  any  sighing.   Weariness  and  gall 
Is  life — no  more — and  the  whole  world  is  mire. 
Henceforth  be  still.   Breathe  out  thy  last  despair. 
Fate  to  our  race  has  granted  death  alone. 
Nature— that  brutish  power,  which,  hidden,  reigns 
For  common  woe  and  for  the  infinite 
Vanity  of  all  things — now  thee  disdains.'' 

Leopardi,  cast  away  into  this  outer  darkness,  still  re- 
tained a  strong  respect  for  his  intellect,  which,  if  it 
caused  his  sorrows,  was  also  the  source  of  those  mental 
joys  which  he  deemed  the  noblest  that  ignoble  man  is 
allowed  to  taste.  He  foresaw  that  posterity  would  attri- 
bute his  pessimism  to  his  own  supremely  unhappy  life, 
and  he  attempted  to  refute  in  advance  this  criticism, 
which  implied  that  his  philosophical  reasoning  was 
worthless,  being  prejudiced  by  physical  pain.  He  there- 
fore wrote,  several  years  before  his  death,  to  a  friend : 
*'  You  say  truly  that  it  is  absurd  to  attribute  to  my 
writings  a  religious  tendency.  Whatever  my  misfor- 
tunes may  be,  which  pers<3ns  think  sea.sonable  to  parade, 
and  which,  perhaps,  they  have  a  little  exaggerated  in 
this  newspaper,*  I  have  had  enough  courage  not  to  seek 
to  diminish  their  burden  either  by  frivolous  hopes  of  a 
pretended  future  and  unknown  happiness,  or  by  a 
cowardly  resignation.  My  sentiments  regarding  destiny 
have  been  and  still  are  those  which  I  have  expressed  in 
Brvio  Miriore,  As  a  result  of  tlie  same  courage,  having 
been  led  by  my  researches  to  a  despairing  philosophy,  I 
have  not  hesitated  to  embrace  it  entirely ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  onlv  from  the  cowardice  of  men 
— who  must  be  persuaded  of  the  worth  of  existence — 
that  they  have  chosen  to  consider  my  philosophical 
opinions  as  the  result  of  my  individual  sufferings,  and 
that  they  persist  in  attributing  to  my  material  circum- 
stances what  is  due  to  my  understanding  alone.  Before 
dying,  I  am  going  to  protest  against  this  invention  of  the 
weak  and  the  vulgar,  and  to  beg  my  readers  to  consent 
to  destroy  my  observations  and  reasoning,  rather  than 
to  accuse  my  illnesses."! 

Notwithstanding  this  positive  declaration  truth  com- 
pels us  to  discover  in  Leopardi's  infirmities  the  mould- 
ing of  his  sentiments  regarding  destiny.  To  the  end 
his  mind  kept  its  marvelous  clearness  for  all  subjects 
save  philosophy.  His  power  of  diction  was  never  more 
conspicuous  than  in  one  of  his  last  poems,  "  La  Gines- 
tra."  His  memory,  sparkling  with  the  jewels  of  eight 
literatures,  was  still  brilliant.  But  his  pessimism  was 
a  monomania,  and,  like  all  those  afflicted  with  similar 
mental  troubles,  he  deemed  himself  sanest  on  the  very 
topic  on  which  he  was  least  sane. 

Not  irrelevantly,  the  morbid  creed  of  Leopardi  sug- 

♦  L' Hesperus. 

t  Letter  to  De  Sinner,  written  from  Florence,  May  24,  1882. 
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gests  the  no  less  wretched  doctrines  of  Schopenhauer, 
who  now  enjoys  the  unenviable  distinction  of  being  the 
apostle  of  modern  pessimism.  By  right,  however,  to 
the  Italian  is  due  the  credit  of  being  the  earlier  of  the 
two  to  formulate  the  philosophy  of  despair ;  but  their 
rival  claims  may  well  be  waived*  when  we  remember 
that  Buddha  forestalled  both  of  them  by  twenty-five 
hundred  years.  The  Italian  and  German  agree  in 
regarding  annihilation  as  more  preferable  than  life,  but 
beyond  this  they  have  nothing  in  common.  Leopardi 
became  a  pessimist  because  unkind  circumstances 
goaded  to  desperation  an  over-sensitive,  lofty  spirit; 
Schopenhauer  became  so  because  his  spirit  was  essen- 
tially base.  Few  characters  in  history  are  more  des- 
picable than  this  Grerman's,  whose  teachings  have 
exercised  a  fatal  fascination  over  his  countrymen. 
Inordinately  selfish,  absolutely  wanting  in  afiection; 
cold,  harsh,  false ;  impure  in  life  and  thought,  almost 
bestial  in  his  immorality ;  monstrous  in  his  self-esteem ; 
a  groveler  to  wealth  and  titles — it  is  fitting  that  Arthur 
Schopenhauer  should  have  prostituted  rare  intellectual 
gifts  to  render  popular  a  "philosophical  system"  to 
match  his  character.  Lo^  himself,  he  imagined  all 
men  low.  Shameless  in  his  disregard  for  morality,  he 
denied  the  very  existence  of  moral  laws.  "Who  can 
wonder  that  he  pronounced  annihilation  to  be  the 
goal  of  a  race  of  which  he  deemed  himself  the  repre- 
sentative ? 

Leopardi,  on  the  contrary,  was  by  nature  high- 
minded.  He  believed  men  better  than  he  found  them. 
His  sensitive  mind  was  shocked  when  it  saw  the  preva- 
lence of  untruth  and  low  ideals.  Disappointment  and 
disillusion,  intensified  by  nearly  crushing  bodily  ills,  led 
to  metaphysical  monomania.  Yet  even  after  he  had 
embraced  pessimism  entirely,  Leopardi  was  nobly  incon- 
sistent. Unlike  Schopenhauer,  he  did  not  try  to  prove 
the  non-existence  of  virtue  by  being  himself  a  repro- 


bate. Pessimism  logically  leads  to  suicide,  but  he,  for 
some  reason  unacknowledged  to  himself,  recognized 
that  it  is  the  coward  who  flees  from  pain.  Pessimism 
consistently  confounds  good  and  evil,  but  he  was  incon- 
sistently virtuous.  He  never  sought  to  discount  future 
suflering  by  present  sensuality,  but  was  a  staunch 
friend,  a  devoted  brother ;  a  dauntless  enemy  of  super- 
stition, bigotry,  ignorance  and  oppression;  a  writer 
who  was  satisfied  with-  nothing  short  of  perfection  in 
his  own  work.  Modest  as  to  his  own  attainments,  he 
was  generous  and  encouraging  toward  all  his  rivals. 
His  most  prominent  failing,  increased  no  doubt  by  his 
extreme  nervousness,  seems  to  have  been  suspicion,  the 
cause  of  want  of  frankness  with  his  father,  whose 
tyrannical  and  uncandid  treatment  of  his  son  at  least 
showed  that  the  fault  was  not  wholly  on  the  latter. 

Not  only  did  Leopardi  not  live  up  to  his  pessimism, 
but  he  also  occasionally  indicated  that  his  theory  of 
despair  might  not  be  applicable  to  mankind  in  general. 
Even  in  one  of  his  saddest  lyrics  this  admission  is 
made :  "This  I  know  and  feel,  that  of  the  eternal  revo- 
lutions of  the  stars,  and  of  my  frail  being,  some  good 
or  pleasure  perliaps  another  will  have:  to  me  life  is 
eviL"*  His  beautiful  poem,  H  Risorgimento^  written 
at  a  time  of  comparative  physical  and  mental  health,  is 
a  still  more  striking  proof  of  the  fact  that  his  pessimism 
was  a  disease. 

In  time,  perhaps,  Leopardi  will  be  known  among 

English  readers  for  those  qualities  in  his  works  which 
compel  admiration.  Meanwhile  it  is  unfair  to  lay 
too  deep  emphasis  upon  his  despairing  theory  of  hu- 
man life  and  of  destiny.  While  we  may  justly  pity 
him  that  he  was  driven  to  despair,  we  must  discrimi- 
nate between  him  and  Schopenhauer,  who  deserves  to 

be  loathed. 

William  R.  Thaybr. 


Canto  Nottitrno. 


MY  LETTERS. 


Abe  they  lifeless  all — my  letters  ? 

They  seem  like  wing6d  words, 
Which  fly  to  my  breast  in  sweet  unrest, 

And  flutter  like  nest-hid  birds. 
They  cannot  be  mere  white  paper  ! 

They  thrill  and  tremble  so ; 
There  must  be  life-heat  where  pulses  beat 

With  such  a  passionate  glow. 


Oft  when  they  come  I  hold  them 

With  seal  unbroke,  and  say  ; 
"What  loving  word,  oh,  dahity  bird, 

Have  you  brought  me  this  golden  day  ?" 
And  then,  when  the  seal  is  broke,  I  read, 

While  smiles  and  tears  quick  start, 
To  see  how  dear  I  have  grown  to  be 

To  a  loving  and  loyal  heart. 


Ofttimes,  at  the  touch  of  their  glowing  breath, 

My  eyelids  droop  in  shy  surprise, 
And  I  flush  and  tremble  as  though  beneath 

The  passionate  glance  of  love-lit  eyes. 
And  if  at  eve  upon  my  pillow 

I  fold  their  snow-white  wings, 
I  can  feel  them  beat  beneath  my  cheek 

All  night  like  living  things. 


Then  the  letters  seem  like  a  Venice  cup, 

Of  crystal  clear  and  fine, 
Through  which  I  gaze  as  it  filleth  up 

With  Love's  rare  ruby  wine. 
Thus  my  letters  ne'er  seem  mere  letters — 

They  are  always  living  things. 
That  fly  to  my  breast  in  sweet  unrest 

And  fold  love-laden  wings. 

Rebecca  Cameron. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD-A  GOOD  CUP  OF  COFFEE. 


Almost  every  one  likes  coftee.  Some  jxiople  like  it  in- 
discriminately, the  poor  as  well  as  the  good ;  while,  others 
are  made  miserable  unless  their  favorite  beverage  is  just 
what  it  should  be. 

A  thoroughly  good  cup  of  coflfee  is  a  very  rare  thing, — 
considerably  more  rare  indeed  than  many  people  are  will- 
ing to  believe.  So  many  obsei*vances  go  to  the  making  it 
good  that,  consideiing  the  spint  of  hurry  and  the  spirit  of 
saving  that  possess  so  large  a  portion  of  the  civilized 
world,  it  would  seem  almost  unreasonable  to  expect  per- 
fection except  among  the  favored  few  who  can  command 
the  best  of  everything. 

The  exhilarating  cup  is  so  often  spoiled  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  the  coffee  devotee  is  often  ready  to  declare  that, 
if  he  would  have  a  beverage  tit  to  drink,  he  must  raise  his 
own  hemes. 

Very  satisfactoi-y  results,  however,  may  be  attained 
without  going  quite  so  far  back  as  this ;  but  to  catch  the 
berry  in  its  green  state  and  roast  it  at  home  is  highly  de- 
simble.  The  point  of  perfection  at  this  stage  is  to  thor- 
oughly brown  and  yet  not  bum  the  berries,  as,  if  not 
sufficiently  roasted,  the  coffee  will  have  a  raw,  weak 
taste;  while  the  other  extreme  will  give  a  bitter  flavor 
impossible  to  eradicate  by  any  after  process. 

Before  the  roasted  berries  have  quite  cooled,  the  whites 
of  as  many  eggs  ^os  there  are  pounds  of  coffee  should  be 
added,  and  the  whole  thoroughly  stirred  until  every  berry 
is  coated  with  the  egg.  This  preserves  the  aroma,  or  true 
coffee  perfume,  which  is  so  often  absent. 

In  coffee-growing  countries,  where  the  berry  makes  but 
a  short  journey  from  the  bush  to  the  mouth,  this  process 
is  not  necessai*y ;  and  in  the  mountains  of  St.  Domingo, 
the  native  darkies  make  coffee  in  vei*y  quick  fashion. 
"They  take  the  fresh  benies  and  parch  them  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  ci*ush  them  in  a  mortar — and  for  each  per- 
son put  a  tablespoonful  of  the  fhigrant  fragments  into  a 
conical-shaped  bag ;  the  exact  number  of  coffee-cups  full 
of  boiling  water  is  measured  out  and  poured  twice  through 
the  bag.  This  completes  the  process,  and  the  result  is — 
nectar." 

Another  method  of  preserving  the  aroma  and  properly 
browning  coffee  when  there  is  no  roaster,  is  to  pat  the 
berries,  after  being  thoroughly  picked  over  and  washed, 
into  an  oven  or  pan  with  a  tight-fitting  lid.  When  quite 
dry,  a  lump  of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut  should  be 
added  to  make  it  brown  evenly.  As  soon  as  the  coffee 
browns  on  top,  the  lid  should  be  I'emoved,  and  the  mass 
thoroughly  stirred  and  loosened — the  top  may  then  be 
leveled  and  the  lid  replaced,  until  the  coffee  is  all  of  a  light- 
brown  hue,  and  will  break  with  very  hard  pressure  of  tlie 
finger  and  thumb. 

The  vessel  should  then  be  taken  from  the  fire  and  the 
lid  left  on  until  the  coffee  will  bear  the  addition  of  egg 
without  cooking  it.  This  receipt  recommends  the  use  of 
both  the  whites  and  the  yolks  of  the  eggs ;  anjj  the  stir- 
ring is  then  resumed  according  to  the  directions  in  the 
former  receipt.  Great  stress  is  laid  upon  keeping  the 
coffee  covered  until  the  egg  is  added,  as  this  is  said  to  be 
even  more  important  in  preventing  the  escape  of  the 
aroma. 

When  dry,  the  coffee  should  be  put  into  an  air-tight 
cannister,  and  only  enough  taken  out  at  once  for  imme- 
diate use.  It  is  desirable  to  have  the  coffee  finely  ground ; 
and  besides  allowing  a  tablespoonful  for  each  person,  to 
put  in  one  or  two  extra.     Boiling  water  should  then  be 
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poured  upon  it,  and  the  pot  set  on  to  boil  for  eight  or  ten 
minutes.  Then  a  beaten  egg  mixed  in  a  bowl  of  cold 
water  should  be  added,  and  the  whole  thoroughly  boiled 
for  a  moment  longer.  It  should  then  be  taken  from  the 
fire ;  and,  if  needed,  more  boiling  water  added  before  it  is 
placed  upon  the  table. 

But  some  one  comes  forward  with  an  air  of  authority 
and  says:  Take  a  coffee-cup  of  the  best  Java  coffee 
browned  to  the  color  of  chocolate  (not  scorched),  ground 
not  too  fijie,  and  mix  with  it  half  an  egg.  Put  this  into  a 
coffee-pot,  or  boiler  (which  is  as  clean  as  the  cup  you 
diink  from)  and  pour  over  it  one  quai*t  of  boiling  water, 
stilling  as  you  put  the  water  in ;  boil  slowly  for  fifteen 
minutes,  then  stand  the  boiler  on  the  back  of  the  range 
ten  minutes  to  settle ;  turn  all  coffee  off  from  the  grounds 
at  once  into  an  urn  or  coffee-pot  that  can  stand  upon  the 
stove  to  keep  hot.  Coffee  loses  its  fiavor  by  standing  on 
the  grounds  longer  than  half  an  hour,  and  should  be  very 
hot  to  be  good.  Put  into  the  cup  a  teaspoonful  of  "Ameri- 
can condensed  milk''  and  some  boiled  milk,  and  turn  the 
coffee  into  it.     No  French  coffee  is  any  better. 

"I  know  a  better  way  than  that,"  says  some  one  else; 
and  then  discourses  as  follows :  Put  your  ground  coffee 
in  a  bowl,  a  large  tablespoonful  for  each  person  (most  au- 
thorities seem  to  agi^ee  about  the  quantity) ;  bi*eak  into  it 
the  white  of  an  egg  (we  use  an  egg  for  two  mornings,  the 
white  for  one  and  the  yolk  and  shell  for  the  next),*  stir 
this  thoroughly — this  is  an  important  part  of  the  process 
— then  add  cold  water  very  slowly,  stirring  all  the  time, 
until  a  teas{K>onful  or  more  has  been  mixed  in.  Having 
previously  scalded  your  coffee-pot,  pour  the  coffee  into  it — 
rinsing  out  the  bowl  with  a  little  cold  water;  fill  the 
coffee-pot  more  than  half  full  with  boiling  hot  water; 
then,  with  a  spoon,  stir  it  a  moment ;  set  it  on  the  fire, 
and  when  it  firat  boils  up,  stir  it  down  and  add  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  cold  water ;  this  settles  it.  Then  set  it  back 
on  the  range,  when  it  will  keep  hot  till  your  breakfast  is 
ready.  It  should  never  be  set  back  fai*  enough  to  grow 
cold.  When  needed,  let  it  boil  up  t)nce  more :  and  then 
pour  into  your  silver  coffee-pot,  and  serve  up  as  hot  ba 
possible.  Block  sugar  should  be  used  and  condensed  milk, 
or  cream ;  boiled  milk  alone  will  not  give  it  the  proper 
color  or  fiavor.  Any  one  who  desires  to  get  up  a  reputa- 
tion for  good  coffee  should  not  forget  this. 

Thei-e  are  persons,  however,  who  dislike  the  taste  of 
condensed  milk,  and  cream  is  not  always  attainable.  In 
such  cases,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  boiled  milk ;  but 
there  must  be  plenty  of  it,  for  coffee  weakened  with  milk 
and  coffee  weakened  with  water  are  very  different  things ; 
and  the  housekeeper  who  is  disposed  to  scant  either  coffee 
or  milk  will  never  produce  satisfactoi*y  results. 

The  best  coffee,  according  to  a  housekeeper  who  always 
has  a  delicious  beverage  on  her  table,  is  a  mixture  of 
three-fourths  Java  and  Mocha  in  equal  parts,  and  one- 
fourth  chicory.  The  latter,  she  says,  when  judiciously- 
used,  gives  body  and  color,  and  seems  to  bring  out  the 
delicate  flavor  of  the  other  two. 

Coffee  should  never  be  made  long  before  using ;  and  it 
should  be  served  as  hot  as  possible. 

Ella  Rodman  CnuRcn. 

*  The  editor  of  the  Household  Department  while  endorsing,  as  awhole* 
Mrs.  Churches  pleasant  article,  adds  that  a  better  method  with  the  ^g  Is 
to  beat  the  whole  egg,  with  two  tablespoonfols  of  cold  water,  using  the 
shell  alHo,  which  should  be  well  broken  np.  As  it  is  the  albumen  in  the 
white,  which  possesses  the  settling  property.  It  requires  mixing  with  tt»e 
yolk,  which  simply  slightly  enriches. 

Helen  Campbell. 


Fob  a  year  or  tiro  Hr.  James  H.  Hubbard,  of  Boston, 
has  been  waging  a  vigorous,  and,  it  is  to  be  boped  in  some 
degree,  a  suncess^il  war  against  tbat  classof  fiction  which 
people  of  modest  babits  of  thought  are  prone  to  consider 
hurtful.  His  attention  was  first  called  to  the  enormous 
circulation  of  such  literature  through  his  connection,  in 
an  official  capacity,  with  the  Boston  Public  Libi'ai'y,  and 
bis  protests  have  been  based  upon  the  very  pi'actical 
ground  that  if  people  will  read  such  novels  tliey  ought  to 
pay  for  tbem  out  of  their  own  pockets,  and  not  have  them 
furnished  gratis  by  the  commonwealth.  Eighteen  months 
ago  a  list  of  seventy-eight  books,  with  citations  from 
competent  critics,  mostly  foreign,  was  i-ead  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Boston  City  Qovemment,  two  of  the  library 
trustees  being  present.  This  list,  selected  at  random  from 
the  cataii^ue,  was  intended  simply  to  show  that  the  public, 
including  children  of  both  sexes,  bad  free  access  through 
the  library  to  books  which  contained  matter  essentially 
objectionable  from  any  rational  standpoint.  The  discus- 
Bon  thus  inaugurated  caused  the  library  trustees  at  first 
to  hesitate,  and  finally  to  withdraw  trom  circulation  a 
number  of  the  volumes  specified.  The  list  was  sent  to 
many  librarieii  thi'oughout  the  country,  and  on  the  strength 
of  its  showing  a  large  number  of  the  books  were  con- 
demned and  removed  trotn  circulation.  At  present  the 
tmstees  state  that  no  immoral  book  bad  ever  been  put  into 
public  use  with  tbe  knowledge  of  the  tmstees,  and  that 
all  books  of  an  immoral  influence  are  carefully  excluded 
bom  circulation,  especially  among  tlie  young.  To  this 
Mr.  Hubbard  retorts  that  the  library  contains  a  large 
QDnber  of  novels  which  have  never  been  examined  with  a 
view  to  discovering  whether  they  are  moral  or  immoral. 
For,  while  there  is  small  reason  to  believe  that  the  fiction 
department  has  ever  been  thoroughly  examined  by  com> 
petent  persona,  it  is  certain  that  the  volumes  of  magazines 
and  papers,  chiefly  devoted  to  stories,  numbering  several 
thousands,  have  never  been  subjected  to  any  examination 
whatever.  Considering  tlie  fact  that  these  periodicals  are 
read  also  by  children  in  the  reading  rooms  in  vast  num- 
bers, it  is  a  fict  not  to  be  questioned  that  of  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  fiction  accessible  to  the  children  in  tbe 
library  the  character  is  absolutely  unknown,  so  far  as  its 
fitness  fur  their  reading  is  concerned.  It  appears  then, 
by  this  showing,  that  Boston  spends  annually  some  thirty 
thousand  dollars  in  supplying  rea<ling  matter  for  the  pub- 
lic, a  large  proportion  of  which  is  demonstrably  unfit  for 
decent  people  to  read,  and  this  work  of  insisting  at  least, 
upon  some  pretense  of  judicial  discrimination  is  deserving 
of  the  highest  praise. 


It  may  be  deplorably  true  that  the  art  of  story-telling 
1*  dying,  and  there  are  those  who  assert  that  the  so- 
called  story  of  modem  literature  is  not  a  story  at  all ;  but 
be  that  as  it  may  in  regard  to  the  literature  of  tbe  period, 
it  certainly  is  not  altogether  true  in  regard  to  social  life. 
The  present  writer  is  not  able  to  vouch  for  the  status  of 
atory-telling  among  women  when  they  are  by  themselves 
and  without  the  restraining  influence  of  the  other  sex, 
bat  you  shall  rarely  find  a  coterie  of  men  which  has  not 


its  story-teller  or  several  of  them.  Clergymen  and 
lawyers,  when  tliey  convene  at  their  stated  yearly  or 
quarterly  gatherings ;  physicians,  when  they  meet,  as 
they  often  do  at  clubs  or  otherwise ;  artists  at  their  in- 
formal evenings  in  one  another's  studios,  ei\joy  many  a 
heaity  laugh  over  stories,  told  with  admirable  dramatic 
force  and  capital  powers  of  mimicry.  That  too  many  of 
the  stories — excepting,  of  course,  and  by  courtesy,  those 
current  in  clerical  circles — are  "off-color"  must  perforce 
be  admitted,  but  this  is  by  no  means  true  of  all,  and  the 
stoiy-teller  still  has  a  recognized  seat  at  masculine  re- 
unions everywhere.  But  how  curiously  his  type  vartes  1 
There  are  those  who  seem  able  to  introduce  a  story  at  any 
time ;  tliere  are  others  for  whom  an  oppoitunity  has  to  be 
matle ;  and  others  again  who  are  apparently  always  on  the 
point  of  telling  a  good  story,  but  never  succeed,  and  this 
applies  not  only  to  stories,  but  to  more  or  less  extended 
remarks  of  all  kinds.  We  have  in  mind  a  genial  gentle- 
man, who  not  infrequently  "sets  the  table  on  a  roar"  by 
bis  unpremediteted  comments,  but  who  can  never,  save 
by  tbe  rarest  chance — not  even  at  his  own  table — satisfac- 
torily tell  a  story  or  discourse  at  all  beyond  the  limit 
of  three  or  four  sentences.  When  he  begins  to  speak, 
be  his  topic  what  it  may,  something  is  sure  to  happen. 
The  waiters  come  in  with  a  fresh  course  ;  some  one  at  the 
other  end  of  tbe  table  starto  a  discussion  which  attracts 
all  ears,  save  perhaps  the  unwilling  ones  of  his  immedi- 
ate neighbors,  who  endeavor,  with  such  politeness  as  they 
may  be  able  te  command,  to  hear  two  things  at  once.  If 
the  occasion  be  a  dinner  party,  at  which  ladies  are  present^ 
the  case  is  even  worse,  and  be  is  sure  to  find  himself  des- 
perately hurrying  to  end  what  he  fondly  believed  at  the 
outset  was  a  capital  narrative — his  sole  auditor  being  the 
lady  next  him,  who,  to  do  her  justice,  really  strives  hard 
to  keep  her  attention  t>om  wandering  too  obviously.  How 
different  is  the  fate  of  the  bom  story-teller  1  Tlie  bum.of 
conversation  Is  general,  perhaps,  when  he  begins,  but 
before  be  has  spoken  a  dozen  sentences  every  one  is  lis- 
tening, afraid  to  lose  a  word.  How  he  does  it  is  a  puzzle 
to  every  one  who  has  tried  and  failed.  He  waits  for  no 
pause  in  the  general  telk;  he  raises  not  his  voice;  his 
manner  is  unobtrusive,  yet  he  has  things  all  bis  own 
way,  and  delighted  laughter  and  good  humor  follow  hia 
concluding  words.  Mr.  Bemand,  in  "  Happy  Thoughts," 
if  we  remember  rightly,  introduces  a  character  who  af- 
fords a  parallel.  T^e  poor  fellow  knows  a  sleight-of-hand 
trick  with  a  shilling  and  a  glass  of  water,  and  he  is  always 
seeking  an  opportunity  to  perform  it.  Half-a-dozen  times, 
in  salon  or  dining-room,  he  is  on  tbe  point  of  success,  but 
the  tide  invariably  turns  at  the  critical  moment,  and  leaves 
him  high  and  dry,  with  the  shilling  in  one  hand  and  the 
glass  of  water  in  the  other.  Our  last  glimpse  of  him  Is  in 
this  posture,  the  carriages  of  the  guests  having  been  an- 
nounced while  the  servant  was  gone  to  the  dining-room 
for  the  water.  So  it  is  with  the  story-teller  who  has  not 
the  true  afflatus.  He  may  as  well  give  it  up,  in  a  social 
way,  and  reserve  himself  for  state  occasions,  where  there 
is  a  toast-master  or  a  chairman  to  preserve  order  and  give 
every  one  a  chance  who  has  been  selected  to  furnish  his 
quol»  for  tbe  general  entertainment,   ^ven  then  it  is  very 
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doubtful  if  he  can  really  succeed  in  keeping  the  attention 
of  his  audience,  and  he  will  probably  save  himself  and 
the  rest  of  the  company  much  discomfiture  by  confining 
himself  to  less  conspicuous  fields  of  action. 


"Daisy  Miller"  and  the  **Fair  Barbarian''  and 
'*Miss  Stackpole,"  and  all  the  rest  of  their  American  sis- 
terhood, old  and  young,  are  amply  avenged  at  the  hands 
of  Miss  Broughton,  in  the  pages  of  her  new  stoi*y.  So 
far  as  we  are  aware,  no  one  has  ventured  to  paint  a  vene- 
rable American  gentlewoman  in  such  colors  as  those  in 
which  the  gi*andmother  of  the  two  Churchill  girls  is  here 
set  foi*th.  "One  knows,"  says  the  dutiful  Sarali,  in  com- 
menting on  the  old  lady's  character,  "that  if  she  were 
called  upon  for  any  of  the  sublimer  virtues  of  life  she 
would  be  found  wanting.  But,  after  all,  the  sublimer  vir- 
tues are  the  thousand  pound  notes  that  one  seldom  needs 
to  change,  and  gi*anny  has  plenty  of  the  sixpences."  A 
good  text  that,  by  the  way,  for  some  able  sermonizer  to 
discuss.  Then  there  is  Miss  Watson,  a  type  of  English- 
woman which  we  fervently  hope  American  civilization 
may  never  develop.  We  are  curious  to  see  what  our  Eng- 
lish contemporanes  will  have  to  say  in  regard  to  the  two 
young  ladies,  especially  Sarah,  who  appeai-s  to  have  all  the 
effrontery,  coquetry,  beauty  and  lack  of  good  breeding 
which  the  critics  of  the  American  young  woman  have  de- 
cided are  her  peculiar  property.  Will  not  some  trans- 
atlantic cousin  relieve  the  suspense  of  Miss  Broughton's 
American  i*eader8,  and  tell  them  what  they  are  to  infer 
f^om  these  strongly-di*awn  English  characters. 


Those  who  take  up  the  latest  work  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Grif- 
fis  on  Corea  ^  need  expect  little  of  the  enjoyment  which 
was  to  be  found  in  "The  Mikado's  Empire."  The  larger 
part  of  the  book,  though  of  great  value  to  the  historian, 
is  too  hard  I'eading  ever  to  become  very  popular,  the  seve- 
ral chapters  on  domestic  and  social  life  being  the  only  ones 
of  general  interest.  These,  however,  are  sufficiently  fresh 
and  peculiar  to  excite  the  attention  of  even  the  most  jaded 
reader,  the  chapter  on  child-life  in  Corea  being  especially 
charming.  There  are  specimens  also  of  Corean  folk-lore, 
and  a  collection  of  proverbs,  and  a  valuable  one  on  "  Shah- 
manism  and  Mythical  Zoology."  So  vivid  are  the  descrip- 
tions that  one  finds  it  difficult  to  believe  that  Mr.  Griffis 
has  never  been  in  Corea,  and  has  simply  used  the  results 
of  long  and  patient  research,  his  familiarity  with  Japanese 
history  and  antiquities  giving  him  advantages  which  have 
been  used  to  the  utmost.  Japanese  scholars,  interested  in 
the  subject,  have  worked  with  him,  furnishing  many  of  the 
details  given ;  the  journals  of  the  Jesuit  missionaiies  have 
afforded  others,  while  maps,  charts  and  photographs 
made  by  officers  of  the  United  States  Navy  in  Corea, 
in  1871,  are  freely  used.  The  record  is  thus,  in  many 
ways,  a  broader  one  than  if  limited  to  personal  observa- 
tion alone,  and  the  author  has  known  so  well  what  to  use 
and  what  to  reject  that  the  book  must  stand  as  the  first 
and  only  valuable  authority  on  the  subject  treated. 

All  culture  in  Corea  is  founded  upon  the  Chinese  classics, 
and  a  literary  examination  is  the  first  condition  in  a  civil- 
service  appointment.  Buddhism  is  the  religion  ;  but 
Chinese  ethics  and  philosophy  underlie  it,  Corea  having 
adopted  Chinese  methods  to  the  exclusion  and  abandon- 
ment of  her  own.  Shahmanism,  which  peoples  all  nature 
with  spiritual  foi*ms,  is  a  more  active  faith  than  that  in 
Buddhism,  and  the  various  gods  of  the  hills  and  streams 
are  worshipped  in  annual  picnics,  in  some  points  very  like 
our  own  camp-meetings.  The  Euig  is  very  nearly  a  di- 
vinity, and  his  "  peraon  is  hedged  round  with  a  divinity 
that  has  an  antipathy  to  iron.     This  metal  must  never 

(1)  Corea,  the  HBRicrr  Natiox.  By  William  Elliott  Grlffls.  8to, 
pp.  462,  fS.SO;  maps  and  illustrations;  Charles  Sciibner^s  Sons,  New 
York. 


touch  his  august  body,  and  rather  than  have  an  abscess 
lanced,  the  King  Cheng-Jong,  in  1800,  died  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  disease.  No  ordinary  mortal  must  touch 
him,  and  if^  by  accident,  this  is  done,  the  individual  must 
ever  afterward  wear  a  silk  cord. " 

Four  political  parties  vex  the  state,  and  every  noble 
must  belong  to  one  or  another.  Every  subject  is  obliged 
to  have  a  certificate  of  identity.  This,  "for  the  people,  is 
a  piece  of  branded  wood ;  for  the  soldiers,  of  horn ;  for 
the  literary  class  and  government  officials,  of  bone.  Often 
the  tablet  is  in  halves,  the  individual  having  one-balf  and 
the  government  keeping  its  tally.  The  people  who  cannot 
read  or  write  have  their  labels  tied  to  their  clothing. 
When  called  upon  to  sign  important  documents  or  bear 
witness  on  trial,  they  make  a  blood  signature  by  rudely 
tracing  the  signs  set  before  them  in  their  own  blood." 

Corean  character,  on  the  whole,  would  seem  to  be  rather 
agreeable  than  otherwise,  for,  though  very  dirty,  addicted 
to  strong  drink  and  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  with  far  less 
cultivation  tlian  either  Chinese  or  Japanese,  they  are  hos- 
pitable, kindly  and  honest.  Their  greatest  fault  seems  to 
be  voracity,  and  the  author* s  description  of  this  trait  is 
very  graphic  : 


(( 


One  striking  fault  of  the  Coreans  at  the  table  is  their  vora- 
city, and  to  this  trait  of  their  character  Japanese,  French,  Dutch 
and  Chinese  bear  witness.  It  might  be  supposed  that  a  French- 
man, who  eats  lightly,  might  make  a  criticism  where  an  Eng- 
lishman would  be  silent ;  but  not  so.  All  reports  concerning 
them  seem  to  agree.  In  this  respect  there  is  not  the  least  differ- 
ence between  the  rich  and  poor,  noble  or  plebeian.  To  eat  much 
is  an  honor,  and  the  merit  of  a  feast  consists,  not  in  the  quality, 
but  in  the  quantity  of  the  food  served.  Little  talking  is  done 
while  eating,  for  each  sentence  might  lose  a  mouthful.  Hence, 
since  a  capacloun  stomach  Is  a  high  accomplishment,  it  is  the 
aim  from  infancy  to  develop  a  belly  having  all  possible  elasticity. 
Often  mothers  take  their  babies  upon  their  knees,  and  after  stuff- 
ing them  with  rice,  like  a  wad  in  a  gun,  will  tap  them  from  time 
to  time  with  the  paddle  of  a  ladle  on  the  stomach,  to  see  that  it 
is  fuMj  spread  out  or  rammed  home,  and  only  cease  gorging 
when  it  is  physically  impossible  for  the  child  to  swell  up  more. 
A  Corean  is  always  ready  to  eat ;  he  attacks  whatever  he  meets 
with,  and  rarely  says  "enough."  Even  between  meals  he 
will  help  himself  to  any  edible  that  is  offered.  The  ordinary  por- 
tion of  a  laborer  is  about  a  quart  of  rice,  which,  when  cooked, 
makes  a  good  bulk.  This,  however,  is  no  serious  hindrance  to 
his  devouring  double  or  treble  the  quantity  when  he  can  get  it. 
Eating  matches  are  common.  When  an  ox  is  slaughtered,  and 
the  beef  is  served  up,  a  heaping  bowl  of  the  steaming  mess  does 
not  alarm  any  guest.  Dog-meat  is  a  common  article  of  food, 
and  the  canine  sirloins,  served  up  in  great  trenchers,  are  laid  be- 
fore the  guests,  each  one  having  his  own  small  table  to  himself. 
When  fruits,  such  as  peaches  or  small  melons,  are  served,  they 
are  devoured  without  peeling.  Twenty  or  thirty  peaches  are 
considered  an  ordinary  allowance,  which  rapidly  disappears. 
Such  a  prodigality  in  victuals  Is,  however,  not  common,  and  for 
one  feast  there  are  many  fastings.  Beef  is  not  an  article  of  daily 
food  with  the  peasantry.  Its  use  is  regulated  by  law,  the  butcher 
being  a  sort  of  government  official ;  and  only  under  extraordi- 
nary circumstances,  as  when  a  grand  festival  is  to  be  held,  does 
the  king  allow  an  ox  to  be  killed  in  each  village.  The  Coreans 
are  neither  fastidious  In  their  eating  nor  painstaking  In  their 
cooking.  Nothing  goes  to  waste.  All  is  grist  that  comes  to  the 
mill  in  their  mouths.'' 

Corea  has  suddenly  assumed  impoitance  from  the  fact, 
noted  by  Mr.  Griffis,  that  she  is  "  the  pivot  of  the  future 
history  of  Eastern  Asia.  On  her  soil  will  be  decided  the 
problem  of  supremacy  by  the  jealous  rivals,  China,  Japan 
and  Russia.  The  sudden  assumption  of  self-imposed  tute- 
lary duties  by  China  proves  her  lively  interest  in  the  little 
country,  which  has  been  called  both  *  her  right  arm  of  de- 
fense '  and  *  her  gloved  hand ' — the  one  to  force  back  the 
ravenous  Muscovite,  the  other  to  warn  off  the  ambitious 
Japanese."  The  book  has  thus  a  special  interest  for  all 
students  of  the  time,  and  deserves  it,  not  only  for  its  schol- 
arly qualities,  but  for  its  literary  style,  which  is,  if  not 
brilliant,  always  clear  and  often  exceedingly  picturesque. 
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Six  different  traniilatioiis  of  Mr.  Jenkins'  "Paladin  of 
Finance"  have  appeared  in  Russia,  wliere  tbe  book  is  ex- 
ceedingly popular,  and  there  is  still  a  steadj  demand 
for  it. 

AMD  now  a  "  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy"  is  to  be 
added  to  our  various  liandbooks,  tlie  project  ori)pnating  in 
England,  where  it  is  proposed  that  the  work  shall  be  done 
by  specialists. 

PcNK  &,  Waonallb  are  issuing  a  cheap  edition  of  Canon 
Farrar's  "  Early  Days  of  Christianity,"  and  Cassell,  Fet- 
ter &  Oalpin  announce  various  forms,  the  cheapeot,  in 
paper  covers,  being  only  forty  cents. 

Makctb  Ward  &  Co.  have  sent  out  tlieir  usual  illumi- 
nated calendars,  "DayuntoDay,"  holding  a  text  for  every 
day.  The  "Every  Day  Calendar"  has  quotations  from 
various  authui's,  and  the  Shaksperian  is  made  up  of  apt 
quotations,  the  low  price,  flfty  cents,  making  them  an 
easy  acquisition,  while  tlieir  beauty  will  uommend  them 
.  to  everyone. 

"BirdSokobof  New  Ekouand,"  by  Harriet  E.  Paine, 
is  a  set  of  simple  and  often  musical  little  poems,  many  of 
them  giving  as  correct  an  imitation  as  possible  of  the 
actual  soDg-not«s  of  the  birds.  Red-lined  and  daintily 
made  up,  the  little  book  is  a  pleasant  reminder  ol  New 
England  summer  days,  and  has  already  passed  into  a 
second  edition.  (50  cents,  pp.  38;  A.  Williams  &  Co., 
Boston). 

"Hakpbrs"  CSKISTMAS"  is  by  no  means  worthless 
when  that  season  has  ended.  On  tile  contrary,  it  has  an 
intrinsic  value  that  increases  in  possession,  and  the  mar- 
velouB  work  of  the  engravings  will  gain  rather  than  lose 
by  time.  Many  critical  people  have  mounted  and  framed 
one  or  another  of  tbe  full-page  illuHtrations,  and  the 
sheets  must  stand,  in  all  points,  as  one  of  the  most  beau- 
Hful  specimens  of  American  presswork  ever  given  to  the 

To  the  many  who  own  and  piize  the  beautiful  little  cot- 
lection  of  religious  i>oetry  known  as  "Quiet  Hours,"  there 
will  be  no  need  of  rocommending  another  compilation  by 
the  same  editor,  "Sunshine  in  the  Soul,"  second  series. 
The  "  Wisdom  Series  "has  been  carefully  edited,  andeaoh 
number  is  valuable,  its  dainty  letter-press  and  small  size 
mnking  it  easily  handled  by  an  invalid,  while  it  can  also 
find  room  in  the  pocket.  (82ma,  pp.  159, 60  cents ;  Roberts 
Brothers,  Boston). 

Macuillan  &  Co.  have  issued  in  one  volume  several 
of  their  sixpenny  editions:  "Tom  Brown's  School  Days," 
"Wanderings  in  South  America,"  by  Charles  Waterton, 
and  Irving's  "  Old  Christmas"  and  "Bracebridge  Hall," 
the  two  latter  being  most  profusely  and  delightfully  illus- 
trated by  Randolph  Caldecott.  Though  the  varieties  in 
type  give  a  rather  peculiar  effect,  the  volume  is  an  excel- 
lent one  to  own,  and  will  be  an  unfailing  source  of  enter- 
tainment as  long  as  it  holds  together.     (Price,  tl.GO.) 

Mr.  Robert  Orant.  known  to  all  an  the  veiy  amusing 
author  of  "The  Little  Tin  Gods  on  Wlieels,"  "Confes- 
sion  of  a  Frivolous  Girl,"  etc.,  has  written  a  titiKudy, 
"Tlie  lAmbs,"  in  which  the  adventures  of  various  young 
speculators  who  go  into  the  stock  market  and  are  pain- 
fully fleeced  is  recorded.  The  tragedy,  profusely  illus- 
.  trated,  is  one  of  the  daintiest  pieces  of  book-making  the 


season  has  given,  the  design  on  the  cover  being  especially 
good.     («1.60,  pp.  61 ;  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.). 

Dr.  Holmes  writes  concerning  the  new  Hawthorne 
romance  "Dr.  Grimshawe's  Secret":  "I  feel  as  one  might 
have  felt  who  had  been  admitted  to  Rembiandt's  studio. 
I  have  been  closeted  with  a  magician  and  admitted  within 
his  mysterious  circle."  Mr.  Whittier  says;  "The  work 
is  Hawthorne's.  There  can  be  no  question  about  it.  It  is 
one  of  his  weird,  unmistakable  creations — a  creation  not 
fully  iMiunded,  chaotic,  peopled  witli  strange  shapes,  like 
our  planet  in  its  fii-st  discovery.  It  is  powerful,  of  course, 
and  will  be  read  with  interest  by  his  admirers  on  both, 
sides  of  the  water." 

A  SECOND  edition  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  "Literary  History 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century"  has  been  issued  by  Hacmill an 
&  Co.,  the  first  having  sold  immediately.  Age  seems  to 
increase  the  power  of  this  brilliant  author,  whofe  work  is 
of  far  higher  grade  than  even  ten  years  ago.  It  haa 
always  been  pure  and  fresh,  but  sti'onger  qualities  have 
been  added,  and  she  bids  fair  to  take  the  first  place  among 
literary  women  of  to-day.  With  a  story  running  in 
Blaekieood'i  and  another  in  MaemiBan'i  Mngaxine,  slie  has 
a  third  under  way ;  is  writing  a  life  of  Sheridan  and  edit- 
ing a  popular  literary  series. 

Ir  another  birthday  book  can  be  tolerated  at  all,  it  is 
certainly  one  made  up  from  Mrs.  Browning's  poems,  and 
that  Mr.  R.  H.  Stoddai'd  has  edited  it  is  sufficient  guaran- 
tee for  its  excellence.  He  has  made  it  not  only  a  collec- 
tion of  choice  extracts,  but  a  summary  of  many  of  her 
opinions  of  the  persons  whose  births  are  given,  several 
representative  names  having  been  selected  for  each  day. 
A  portrait  is  also  given,  and  the  book  has  an  especial 
value  and  interest  from  the  method  of  its  compilation, 
which  has  involved  far  more  labor  than  appears.  (18mo, 
tl.OO ;  James  Miller,  New  York). 

The  Ameriean  Canoeut,  now  entering  upon  its  second 
year,  appeals  to  a  limited  but  very  appreciative  audience  of 
interested  subscribers,  who  love  the  open  air  and  seek  ro- 
ci'eation  on  inland  lakes  and  streams,  and  along  the  sea- 
coast  from  Labrador  to  the  Gulf.  It  is  recognized  as  th» 
ofBcial  organ  of  the  American  Canoe  Association,  which 
includes  several  hundred  members,  and  makes  a  special 
point  of  ruling  out  "  professionals,"  and  keeping  the  con- 
duct of  itx  affairs  in  the  hands  of  those  who  liave  at  heart 
the  true  intei'ests  of  a  manly,  rational  and  health-giving 
recreation.     (Published  by  Brenteno,  New  Toi'k). 

A  VERT  bright  and  charming  story  for  children  is 
"  When  Papa  Comes  Home :  The  Story  of  Tip,  Tap,  Toe," 
lately  published  by  Macmillan  &Co.,  with  illUKtratiotis by 
W.  J.  Hennessy.  Two  girls  and  a  boy  own  these  p.bbre- 
viated  names,  which  are  really  Theresa,  Theodora  and 
Tregarva.  "Papa  "  is  in  India,  and  the  tittle  Bti>ry  opens 
with  pi'eparations  for  Christmas,  the  day  itself  bringing 
news  that  he  is  coming  home.  Tlie  daily  doings  of  the 
children,  their  lessons,  their  squabtiles,  their  small  adven- 
tures are  told  in  the  simplest  way,  but  the  book  holds  so 
much  innocent  life  and  gentle  feeling  that  any  child  must 
be  tlie  better  for  reading  it.  The  illustmtions  are  far 
above  the  usual  order.      (16mo!,  pp.  183,  tl.30). 

"The  Problem  op  the  Poor,  a  Record  of  Quiet 
Work  in  Unquiet  Places,"  by  Helen  Campbell,  is  a  collec- 
tion of  thirteen  articles  contributed  to  Sunday  Aftemootiy 
and,  in  part,  to  Lippincott'i  Mnijaiine.  They  tell  the  story 
of  the  McAuley  Mission  in  Five  Points,  New  York,  in  » 
dramatic,  vivid  manner.  Nothing  is  described,  but  the 
actors  come  forth  and  tell  tlieir  own  stories — Jerry  Mc- 
Auley and  his  wife  Maria,  Max,  Jack  and  Nan.  The 
stoiy  is  told  in  an  idiom  that  is  as  real  as  it  is  picturesque. 
There  is  also  a  paper  on  insanity,  and  the  methods  of  in- 
carcerating; and  treating  patients :  one  on  diet,  and  one 
story  of  a  little  cooking-school  canied  on  by  an  old  Scot- 
tish woman  in  her  own  kitchen.     As  the  preface  says,  our 
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poor  ara  so  isk&t  becombig  our  criminal  class  that  it  is  plain 
that  something^  beyond  pi'eaching  will  have  to  bring  the 
remedy,  and  industrial  educiition  aeoBA  to  be  the  only 
solution  left.  The  men  and  women  who  are  ludf-fed  will 
drink,  and  no  no  one  need  wonder ;  and  out  of  dirt  and  dis- 
order come  impurity  and  rascality.  As  long  as  the  poor 
live,  sleep,  work  and  eat  under  degraded,  unwholesome 
conditions,  so  long  will  they  be  dangerous,  and  this  little 
book  has  a  value  beyond  its  excellent  literary  character, 
as  being  a  practical,  clear-sighted  putting  of  a  terrible 
problem  and  its  possible  solution.  (Cloth,  90  cts.,  pp.  244 ; 
Fords,  Howard  «k  Hulbeit,  New  York). 

A  GOOD  work  haH  been  done  by  Rosalie  Kaufman  in  fur- 
nishing a  new  volume  of  '* Young  Folks'  History*'  by 
adapting  and  abridging  from  Agnes  Stiicklaud's  **  Queens 
of  England."  Those  of  us  who  nourished  youthful 
imaginatfons  on  her  lengthy  volumes,  will  sigh  over  the 
loss  of  much  picturesque  detail,  but  this  new  book  will  be 
more  frequently  read.  It  covers  the  main  events  of  the 
lives  of  the  royal  ladies  down  to  and  including  Katherine 
Parr,  the  last  Queen  of  Henry  VHI.  The  spirit  of  the 
larger  work  is  admirably  retained,  though  the  editor  occa- 
sionally mistakes  in  making  her  style  suitable  for  those 
too  young  to  be  interested.  It  is  freely  illustrated.  (16mo, 
pp.  315,  $1.25 ;  Estes  &  Lauriat). 

Alfhonse  Daudbt  gives  an  interesting  account  of  his 
new  novel,  **  L' Evangel iste,"  which  is  to  appear  in  the 
Palis  Figaro,  He  writes  to  some  Mends  in  Vienna:  **I 
narrate  this  time  the  story  of  a  Danish  family  in  Paris. 
There  is  in  Paiis,  you  must  know,  a  Scandinavian  colony 
which  has  its  own  churches,  cofifee-houses,  clubs,  etc 
This  is  all  veiT^  chai*acteristic  and  has  never  been  de- 
scribed. The  heroine  of  my  novel  is  Eline  Ebsen.  She 
is  engaged  to  be  manned.  Some  prayer-books  are  sent  to 
her  for  translation,  three  sous  a  prayer.  The  commission 
is  given  by  Madame  Anthemau,  the  wife  of  a  very  rich 
banker,  who  has  a  passion  for  proselytizing  people.  By 
degrees  the  young  girl  becomes  a  religious  enthusiast. 
She  avoids  her  family.  The  marriage  project  is  broken 
up.  One  day  the  girl  disappears,  leaving  only  a  letter  for 
her  mother,  who,  left  entirely  alone,  a  stmnger  in  a  strange 
country,  applies  successively  to  a  lawyer,  to  the  police,  to 
the  judge,  but  all  in  vain.  The  Anthemaus  ai*e  too  nch. 
And  this  e very-day  experience :  the  power  of  gold  assumes 
in  this  book  a  cruel  and,  I  think,  awful  clearness.  I  have 
witnessed  myself  this  family  drama;  I  see  this  mother 
every  day,  and  shall  never  forget  her  teai*s.  The  picture 
of  religious  fanaticism  is  relieved  by  some  interesting 
characters;  as  in  'Fromont'  a  good-natured  humor,  a 
home-like  tone,  pervades  the  whole.  In  this  manner  are 
di-awn  the  Aussandon  couple,  a  clergyman's  family,  charm- 
ing, truly  religious.  I  thereby  avoid  any  aggressive 
tendency  of  the  book.  Above  all,  it  is  purely  human, 
something  like  the  cry  of  a  despaiiing  heart,  to  which  I 
would  impart  as  much  genuine  fei'vor  of  feeling  as  pos- 
sible. Should  it  prove  a  failure  I  '11  have  myself  locked 
up  in  a  monastery  of  Moravian  brethren." 
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1.ITTLE  Sister.  No  Name  Sertes.  IQmo,  pp.  286,  fl.OO.  Roberts 
Brothers,  Boston. 

THE  House  That  Jill  Built,  After  Jack's  Had  Proved  A. 
Failure.  A  Book  on  Home  Architecturot  with  lIlastTRtlons.  Bj  E. 
C.  Gardner.  16mo,  pp.  249,  fl.OO.  Fords,  Howard  A  Hulbert,  New 
York. 

The  Old  Water-wheel,  and  Other  Poems.  By  John  Ruskln. 
Collected  and  Edited  by  James  Osborne  Wright.  12mo,  pp.  234,  fl.50. 
John  Wiley  A  Son,  New  York. 

PicrruRES(^UE  Scotland  :  Its  Romantic  Scenes  and  Historical  Asso- 
ciations  ;  Described  in  Lay  and  Legend,  Song  and  Story.  By  Frances 
Watt,  M.  A.,  and  the  Rev.  Andrew  Carter.  Illustrated,  1  vol.,  8vo, 
pp.511,  |3.50.    John  Wiley  A  Son,  New  York. 

History  of  the  Neoro  Race  in  America  :  From  1619  to  1880. 
N^nx)es  as  Slaves,  as  Soldiers  and  as  Citizens ;  together  with  a  Prelimi- 


nary Consideration  of  the  Unity  of  the  Human  Family  ;  an  Historical 
Sketch  of  Africa,  and  an  Account  of  the  Negro  Governments  of  Sierra 
Leone  and  Liberia.     By  George  W.  Williams,  first  colored  member  of 
the  Ohio  Leglshiture.     In  two  vols,  8vo.     Vol.  1,  1619  to  1800,  pp.  481, 
fX.OO.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

TtlAQYomj*,  Wf  BJomstjerne,  BJornson.  Translated  from  the  None 
by  Rasmus  B.  Andersoa.  AaUar's  Edition.  l6mo,  pp.  223,  fl.OO. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Princess  and  Curdie.    By  George  Macdonald,  LL.D.    Htm 
trated,  12mo,  pp.  25S,  fl.25.    J.  B.  Llppincott  A  Co. ,  PbikidelphU. 

Soup  and  Soup  Making.  By  Mrs.  Emma  P.  Ewing.  Cookery 
Manuals,  No.  i.  26  cts.,  pp.  40.  Fairbanks,  Palmer  A  Co.,  Chicago 
and  New  York. 

James  Fenimoke  Cooper.  American  Men  of  Letters  Series.  By 
Thomas  R.  Louusbury.     l6mo,  pp.  299,  fl.25,    Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Co. 

Mrs.  Browning's  Birthday  Book.  Edited  by  R.  H.  Stoddard. 
fl.OO.    James  Miller,  New  York. 

When  Papa  Comes  Home.  The  Story  of  Tip,  Tap,  Toe.  By  the 
Author  of  *  *  When  I  Was  a  Little  Girl. » '  Illustrations  by  W.  J.  Hen- 
nessy.    16mo,  pp.  188,  fl.25.    Macmlllan  A  Co.,  New  York. 

The  Queens  of  England.  Abridged  and  Adapted  from  Strickland^s 
Queens  of  England.  By  Rosalie  Kaufman.  Young  Folks'  History 
Series.  Fully  illustrated,  l6mo,  pp.  443,  fl.60.  Estes  A  Lauriat, 
Boston. 

Herbert  Spencer  on  the  Americans  ;  And  the  Americans  on 
Herbert  Spencer,  being  a  Full  Report  of  His  Interview,  etc.  P^ier. 
10  cts.     D.  Appleton  A  Co. 

Boys  in  tke  Mountains  and  on  the  Plains  :  or.  The  Western 
Adventures  of  Tom  Smart,  Bob  Edge  and  Peter  Small.  By  William  H. 
Rldelng.  With  numerous  lllustrationB.  Square  16mo,  pp.  345,  fl.7S. 
D.  Appleton  A  Co. 

Governments  of  the  World  :  Their  History  and  Structure.  By 
A.  J.  H.  Duganne.  8vo,  pp.  381,  f2.50.  James  S.  Bumton,  New 
York. 
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The  composer  Verdi  purposes  founding  an  hospital  for  the  re- 
lie'f  of  the  suffering  poor  in  bis  native  province  of  Parma,  Italy. 

Miss  Fanny  Davenport  will  tour  the  United  States  durin|r 
next  season,  opening  at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  New  York,  in 
September.    She  will  pass  tbe  winter  and  spring  In  Italy. 

Mmb.  Modjeska  played  the  tltle-rOle  of  Sardou's  "  Odette  *' 
for  tbe  first  time  in  this  country  at  Bootb's  Theatre  on  January 
let.  The  version  of  the  play  used  follows  more  closely  tbe  origi- 
nal than  the  adaptation  made  by  Mr.  Augustin  Daly,  which  has 
been  produced  successfully  in  tbe  principal  cities.  Mme.  Mod- 
jeska achieved  great  reputation  and  won  the  highest  praise  in 
London  during  a  three  months'  run  of  **  Odette,''  about  a  year 
ago. 

Miss  Ada  DrASbas  been  successful  thus  far  in  her''  starring" 
tour.  Mr.  Barton  Hill  is  her  principal  support,  and  her  reper- 
tory embraces  "  London  Assurance,"  "  An  Unequal  Match  " 
and  **  Caste."  The  lady  has  been  forced  to  do  some  very  rapid 
traveling.  She  closed  an  engagement  on  a  Saturday  night 
in  Brooklyn  and  on  Monday  opened  in  St.  Louis.  On  Janu- 
ary 29  she  appears  at  the  Arch  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia. 
Miss  Dyas  has  been  engaged  for ''leading  business"  for  next 
season  by  the  Madison  Square  Theatre. 

Tdk  Metropolitan  Concert  Hall,  erected  in  New  York,  on 
Broadway,  comer  of  Forty-first  street,  three  years  ago,  not 
proving  remunerative,  the  interior  was  altered  slightly,  a  tem- 
porary dtage  erected  for  the  production  of  light  opera,  and  its 
name  changed  to  the  Alcazar.  This  did  not  bring  success, 
either.  It  is  now  being  re-altered  Into  a  regular  theatre,  and 
Mr.  Emmet,  in  "  Fritz,"  will  be  the  first  attraction  presented. 
It  will  be  known  as  the  Cosmopolitan  Theatre,  and  will  be  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  S.  M.  HIckey. 

Mr.  Hbnrt  E.  Abbey,  the  leading,  as  well  as  the  most  suc- 
cessful American  theatrical  manager,  is  now  in  addition  an 
operatic  impressario  of  the  first  rank,  having  secured  the  man- 
agement of  the  inauguration  and  first  season  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  in  New  York.  He  announces  that  the  opening  will 
take  place  in  October,  and  that  Mme.  Nilsson  and  Signors  Cam- 
panini  and  Del  Puente  are  the  shining  lights  already  secured. 
Mr.  Abbey  will  pass  several  months  of  this  year  in  Europe  se- 
curing artists  and  attractions,  both  operatic  and  theatrical. 
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Ths  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  is  the  oldest  theatre 
in.  the  United  SUtes,  having  been  built  in  1808.  Of  late  years  it 
has  been  somewhat  outranked  by  newer  and  more  elegant 
houses.  Messrs.  Hall  and  Fleishman,  who  have  but  lately  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  management,  have  determined  to  reverse 
this  order,  and  intend  to  restore  the  Walnut  to  a  leading  place 
among  the  theatres  of  the  country.  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham  and 
company  will  make  their  initial  bow  in  the  Quaker  City  at  this 
house  in  February,  and  the  comedies  of  **  Fourteen  Days  ''  and 
'*  Brighton ''  will  be  elaborately  staged. 

Mb.  John  Howson,  whose  **  De  Merrlmac"  in  ** Olivette" 
made  him  very  widely  and  favorably  known,  possesses  in  a  high 
degree  the  rare  ability  of  absolutely  sinking  his  own  identity  in 
his  impersonations.  He  set  the  town  talking  about  his  lifelike 
portrait  of  the  Rev.  De  Witt  Talmage,  whose  appearance  and 
personal  characteristics  he  copied  as  the  minister  in  the '^Sor- 
cerer "  during  the  long  run  of  the  operetta  at  the  Bijou  Opera 
House,  New  York.  In  Messrs.  Stephens  and  Solomon's  **  Vir- 
ginia "  he  is  cast  for  *'  Mephisto,''  and  will  make  up  exactly 
like  Hermann,  the  conjurer.  Mr.  Howson  adds  to  his  merits  as 
an  actor  a  strong  talent  with  the  brush,  and  is  an  art  critic  of  no 
mean  order.  His  apartments  are  adorned  with  chef  d'oeuvret  of 
chisel  and  palette. 


IN  LIGHTER  VEIN. 
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CTBI6    COLUMN  IS  INT£NDKD  AS  A   RECORD  FOR   REPBRBNCK,   NOT  AS 

A  SUMMARY  OF  CURRENT  NKWH.  ] 


December  a6 — Arabi   Bey,  the  already  half-forgotten 
Egyptian  rebel,  left  Cairo  with  his  companions  in  exile  for 

Ceylon,  whence  they  are  to  be  life-long  prisoners. Another 

large  fire  in  London,  W.  Whiteley's  furniture  store.    Twenty- 

flve  engines  were  called  out. The  Southern   Hotel  and  a 

number  of  business  structures  were  burned  in  Prescott,  Ark. 
Loss,  $50,000.  .  .  Dee.  £7. — The  Pope  accepts  the  proposition 
of  Great  Britain  to  maintain  a  diplomatic  representative  at  the 

Vatican. The  Senate  passed  the  Civil  RighU  bill.    Vote,  89 

to  5. An  inter-tribal  war  has  broken  out  among  the  Creeks 

in  Indian  Territory.    United  States  troops  are  disarming  the 

contestants. General  Estanislas  Canedo  has  been  appointed 

by  the  Mexican  President  Plenipotentiary  to  negotiate,  in  combi- 
nation with  Mr.  Romero,  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  United 

States. The  main  building  of  the  Somerset  Fibre  Company, 

at  Fairfield,  Maine,  was  burned.  Loss,  $55,000.  .  .  Dee,  28.— 
The  jewelry  factory  in  North  Attleboro,  Mass.,  occupied  by  G. 
Whitney  &  Co.  and  others,  was  burned  with  its  contents.  The 
lo6S  is  estimated  at  $105,000.  .  .  Dee.  tQ.—The  Senate  passed  a 
bill  appropriating  $10,000  for  a  monument  to  Baron  De  Ralb  at 

Annapolis. Senator  Logan  made  a  long  speech  against  the 

Fttz-John  Porter  bill. Both  Houses  of  the  French  Chambers 

of  Deputies  adjourned. Disastrous  floods  on  the  Rhine.  Some 

fifty  lives  have  been  lost. Byrne  &  Smith's  bleacherj',  at  Lodi, 

N.  J.,  was  burned.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $200,000,  and  two 
hundred  hands  are  thrown  out  of  employment.  .  .  Dee.  SO. — 
Count  Wimpfien,  the  Austrian  Ambassador  resident  in  Paris, 
committed  suicide,  the  alleged  cause  being  annoyances  connected 
with  his  official  position  and  the  details  of  furnishing  his  new 

house. The  President  moved  into  the  Executive  Mansion  from 

the  Soldiers'  Home,  where  he  has  resided  this  winter.  .  .  . 
Jan.  1. — Governor  Cleveland,  of  New  York,  was  installed  at  the 

State  Capital,   Albany. An  earthquake  shock  was  felt  in 

Nova  Scotia  and  Maine. Mr.  L^n  Gambetta,  the  distin- 
guished French  political  leader,  died  in  Paris,  after  an  illness  of 

several  weeks. Elisha  H.  Allen,  the  Hawaiian  Minister,  died 

suddenly  while  attending  the  President's  New  Year  Reception, 
in  Washington.  He  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  the 
seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age. William  Baldwin,  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Highways,  Philadelphia,  died  suddenly  from  heart 
diaease.   .   .  Jan.  S. — In  the  Senate  General  Logan  continued 

his  speech  against  the  Fitz-John  Porter  bill. An  incendiary 

fire  in  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  destroyed  a  brick  block  occupied  by 
dealers  in  furniture  and  plantation  supplies.    Several  adjoining 

•tores  were  also  burned.    The  loss  is  estimated  at  $125,000. 

Rev.  Charles  Porterfleld  Krauth,  D.  D.,  Vice  Provost  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  Professor  of  Moral  and  Mental 
Pbiloaophy  in  that  institution,  and  Norton  Professor  of  Dog- 
matic Theology  in  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  in  Phila- 
delphia, died  in  his  fifty-ninth  year. 


At  the  Fair. 

A  NEW  AND  OUIGINAL  COMIC  OPERA  IN  ONE  ACT. 

Wntten  by  ^  ,     .  Composed  by 

.__      ^     ^  ^  About  M  maoh  u  it  wo  ,  .-t 

W.  8.  Gilbert.  Arthur  Sullivan. 


ScsNE:  A  Large  HaU. 
A  Chorus  of  Wheedling  Maidens.  A  Clutrus  of  Wheedled  Vieitore. 

€horu8  of  Wheedling  Maidenh. 

Busily  hither  and  there  we  fly, 

With  smiling  lip  and  watchful  eye ; 
We  wheedle  in  the  name  of  charity. 

Sweet  chai'it^,  sweet  charity  / 
We  wheedle  in  the  name  of  charity. 

Chorus  of  Visitors. 
We  enter  witli  misgivings  fearful. 
Weak  of  knee  and  slightly  tearful ; 
For  a  band  arrayed  to  plunder, 
Strain  our  pocketbooks  asunder, 
Put  oul*  cash,  a  captive,  under 
Its  high  French,  French  heel, 
Meets  us  face  to  face 
As  we  neai*  this  place. 
BoLO  :  First  Maiden  (presiding  at  a  stand). 
Here^s  a  raffle. 
We  are  careful 
That  the  book  of  names  is  ne^er  full ; 
Always  place  for 
In  the  i*ace  for 
Prizes  which  this  raffle  pays  for. 
People's  money. 
That's  the  honey 
That  we  gather.     Ain't  it  funny  ? 
Chorus  of  Visitors  (with  a  forced  smile). 
Awful  jolly. 
(Aside)  What  beastly  folly 

To  be  robbed  by  Maud  or  Molly. 

Duet  :  Second  Maiden  (presiding  at  anotJier  stand). 
Cedars  of  Lebanon, 
From  City  of  Solomon, 
Made  into  tables  for  parlors. 
Third  Maiden  (at  another  table). 
Rocks  from  Mount  Ararat, 
To  be  disposed  of  at 
Anything  over  ten  dollars. 
Quintette  :  Fourth  Maiden. 
To  beautiful  tidies 
Devoted  this  side  is. 
Fifth  Maiden. 
In  these  little  bowers 
Are  sold  dainty  flowers. 

Sixth  Maiden. 
If  here  you  walk  in 
You  can  flsh  with  a  pin. 

Seventh  Maiden. 
Here  are  letters  for  all. 
Old  and  young,  great  and  small. 

Eighth  Maiden. 
At  a  dollar  a  plate 
Cream  will  cool  your  p&late. 

Ballad:  First  Maiden. 
He  buys.     My  laughing  eyes  must  brighten. 

The  joy  must  be  reflected  in  my  face, 
Tlie  load  upon  my  breast  doth  lighten, 

The  load  within  my  pocket  doth  increase. 
The  vacant  spot  will  tell  the  story 

To  every  other  girl  who  hies 
Unto  my  stand.     Mine  is  the  glory ; 

My  cnp  is  full.     He  buys. 


IN   LIGHTER    VEIN. 


A    SPECIAL    PARTNER. 

Hmisdbolder — "Want  to  clean  the  mow  off,  bey?  Wbere 
and  sbovel?"    ' 

Contractor — "  Otnn'  to  borrer  your'nl"  (And  be  gets 
job  too.) 

He  passes  by.    With  stormy  tlirobbing 

My  anxious  heart  goes  pii-a-pat, 
My  parchM  throat  is  dry  with  sobliing, 

While  be  looks  this  way  and  then  that. 
My  fate  is  sealed.     My  pulses  madly 

Beat  a  funeral  dirge,  for  1 
Am  Ufl.     He  gazea  toward  me  sadly, 

And  then — he  passes  by. 

Finale:   Uhor»tof  Wheedling  Maident. 
The  things  that  yon  will  buy  of  us  ai-e  singularly  reason- 

Chokcs  of  Vibitorb  (joeotel;/). 

Oh,  my  !  you  're  telling  us  a  j»ke. 

Chorus  of  Maidkhs  (.bet'eehingls). 

Here 's  seal-skin  xacques  and  fiir-lined  cloaks  and  other 

things  <|uite  KeaBonable. 

Chobsjs  of  V18ITORH  (mocltinglg). 

Too-roo-loo-ral.    Too-roo-loo-ral.    Too-roo-lay. 

Chorus  of  Maidens  {archly). 

You  darling  men,  so  kind .     But  tlien  we  ought  not  s|>eak 

like  that  to  you. 
For  if  we  sliould  we  know  it  would  immediately  8catt«r 

yoti; 
That  would,  of  course,  be  your  resource,  if  we  began  to 
flatt«r  you. 

Chords  of  Mkn  (laughingly). 

Too-roo-loo-ral,     Too-roo-loo-i-al.     Too-roo-lay. 

Chorus  or  Maidens  (retoluUly). 

Our   blaudisliments   and   compliments,    which    certainly 

must  frighten  you, 
We  '11  quickly  stop,   and  to  our  shops  and  stands,  with 

wiles  wo  '11  tighten  you. 
And  of  untold  sums,  bills  and  gold,  we  '11  in  a  twinkling 
light«n  you. 


Cbords  of  Men  (JainUy). 
Too-roo-loo-ral.   Too-roo-loo-ral.   Too-roo- 
lay. 

Intocatios  ;  Tutu. 
Hail  Charity  !  Bweet  goddess,  thou 

To  whom  the  suffering  soul  appealeth ; 
Thou  cauHetli  Selfishness  tu  bow. 
And  iu  each  heait  some  good  revealetb. 

CuoKrs  of  Maidens. 
Come  buy  of  us,  brothers, 
Come  faUiers,  come  mothers ; 
Come  dancing  a  measure, 
Expressing  a  pleasure 
That  you  're  at  the  fair  to-nlgbt,  to-iiight 
That  you  're  at  the  fair  to-night. 
Enseiiblb. 
Itt  Maiden. 
Here  is  a  beautiful  basket. 

Sd  Miiiden. 
Buy,  oh  !  please  buy  this  sweet  vase. 

Sd  Maiden. 
Look  at  this  jeweli*y  caeket. 

4th  Maiden. 
Gazo  at  this  stAnd  foi'  cigars. 

6th  Maiden. 
I  know  for  this  cushion  you  're  dying. 

eth  Maiden. 
You  'II  buy  this  for  Charity's  sake. 

7th  Maiden. 
Tou  want  Ihii,  I  know  by  your  sighing. 

8th  Maiden. 

Ob,  please  take  a  chance  in  this  cake ! 

Chorus  or  Visitors. 

Plague  take  you.     Your  brothers, 

You  fathers,  your  motliers, 

Express  their  displeasure 

"         ~  In  terras  without  measure 

Tliat  they  're  at  the  i^ir  to-night,  to-night, 
That  they  're  at  the  fair  to-night. 
Ensemble. 
ChoTii*  of  Maident.  Chorv*  qf  Viiilori. 

Come,  buy  of  us,  brothel's,  Plague  take  you,  your  brothen, 
Come,  fathers,  etc.  You  fathers,  etc. 

Firit  Maiden.    Busily  hither  and  there  we  fty. 

With  smillDg  lip  and  watchful  eye ; 

We  wheedle  In  tlie  name  of  charitj/. 

Chorvs  if  Maidtna.     Sweet  charity,  sweet  charity, 

We  wheedle  in  the  name  of  charity. 
Chorut  0/  Vititort.     Sadder  and  wiser  homeward  we  hie. 
Pockets  and  pocket-lwokK  all  empty — 
Ruined  in  the  name  of  charity. 
Biteet  charity,  twiett  charity. 
Ruined  in  the  name  of  charity. 
Ensemble. 
Ckorvg  of  Maident.  Chomi  of  Vtnlort. 

Busily  hither  and  there  we    Sadder  and  wiser  we  home- 
fly,  ward  hie, 
With  smiling  lip,  etc.                 Pockets  and  pocket-boohs. 


'■  your  broom 


them  and  the 


Curtain. 


A  Winter  Landscape. 
Dark  are  the  fir  ti-ees  on  the  mountain  side ; 

Above  them  soars  the  gianite  gray  and  hoary. 
And  there  the  lettered  legends  still  abide 

Which  greet  the  sumniei'  tourist  in  his  glorj'- 
"  Use  Jones's  Tonic  '.''  thus  the  recoifl  points— 
"Use  Jones's  Tonic  1    It  is  good  for  joints.'' 
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THE   LESSON  OF  THE  FLOWERS. 
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Come  liitli 
Reflcctin 

The  while 
Vour  bo 

The  color ' 
But  all  1 

The  leBBon 
Then  lisi 

They  're  O 

Better  tl 

None  that 


With  je 

And  add  t 

Still  dial 

I^aburnuin  's  for  the  boiiiity  which 

Lives  Iq  a  quiet  place. 
Retired,  nor  neehinc  to  be  rich, 

And  mnre  of  mind  ttian  fiice. 

The  dahlia  is  for  proper  pride, 

Mark  of  a  noble  race, 
Wliose  sires  on  field  and  scaflold  died. 

But  never  knew  disgrace. 


Htic 's  for  dif^lain  that  you  should 

Every  dishonest  cai-e ; 
Better  the  rankest  herbs  that  live 

Tlinn  sweets  that  tiin  embrace. 
Tlie  cohimbine  in  all  her  woe 

She  wore,  who.  for  a  space 
Deserted,  still  was  faithful.     So, 

There  constancy  we  trace. 


KENTUCKY'S    BIRTHPLACE. 


Dear  little  maid  with  turquoiae  eyes, 

la  it  not  writteD  fair, 
Tlie  leHson  that  before  you  liee? 

Early  yourself  prepare, 


And  as  from  dowers  sweet  perfum 

So  let  your  virtues  rare 
Ascend  like  ini:eDse  to  the  skiex, 

Aud  wing  your  pathway  tliere.  i 


KENTUCKY'S   BIRTHPLACE. 


'EB    English     is 

Keatueky     and 

Kentuukians  ai« 

reui^uized     ele- 

raeuts    in    the 

motley     array 

that    KOCH    to 

ike   up  the    V(>ry 

mposite      totality 

OS  America,     lu 

^.s  appertaining  to 

the  turf;  among  convivial  connoisseurs  of  the  beverage 
that  cheers,  and  alas  I  inebriates;  in  the  chronicles  ol 
daHJi  and  daring,  in  a  ntrict  code  of  gallantry  toward 
thi^  fairer  eex,  Kentucky  haa  an  established  reputation 
which  has  augmented  with  her  growth.  While  a  tall, 
lank  individual  in  homespun  raiment  and  numerous 
embellishments  of  pistols  and  bowie-knives,  a  devotee 
to  "long-green  terlracker,"  and  possessing  an  extensive 
vocabulary  of  oaths  of  varying  degrees  of  intensity, 
together  with  an  unquestioned  judgment  n-garding 
•'  hoss  "  and  whisky,  and  bearing  the  inevitable  title  of 
major  or  colonel,  lias'long  been  the  type  of  the  genuine 
Kentuckian  as  accepted  abroad,  a  closer  acquaintance  . 
with  him  modifies  the  picture  in  several  important 
particulars. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  esteemed 
valuation  of  antiquity  has  laid  any  hold  on  the  Anieri- 
can  mind  at  large,  and  even  now  its  man ifeslat ions 
are  of  a  very  modest,  unassuming  nature  when  viewed 
from  a  foreign  standpoint — so  modest,  in  fiict,  that  it 
may  be  said  to  be  only  in  an  embryo  state  of  e»ii«lence 
at  the  present  day.  Even  in  tlie  most  fertile  soil, 
however,  the  love  of  the  antique  is  a  plant  of  slow 
growth,  to  which  each  succeeding  year  adds  a  scarcely 
perceptible  degree  of  development ;  and  here,  where 
civilization  has  not  yet  elnimed  the  thousands  of  wild 
but  productive  acres,  and  broad  tracts  of  primeval 
lands  still  show  no  indications  of  the  imjirint  of  ad- 
,  vancing  progress,  imported  American  antiquity  may 
yet  be  regarded  as  an  exotic  scarcely  acclimated.  I  use 
the  term  imported  l)«cause  there  is  an  indigenous  article 
whose  origin  antedates  the  Indian  traditions  of  the  pant, 
it  is  HO  remote;  with  only  scattered  tnmnli  here  and 
there,  standing  as  silent  witnesses  of  a  forgotten,  mys- 
terious raco. 

Of  our  own  later  hiatorj',  it  behooves  us  to  regard  the 
"arly  developments  with  due  favor  and  appi-ceiation 


wherever  the  opportunity  offers,  and  Xa  preserve  its 
records  with  especial  care,  knowing  that  they  con- 
stantly enhance  in  value  as  time  speeds  by.  To  this 
end  I  have  thought  to  introduce  to  my  readers  a  cradle 
spot  in  which  historical  remiuiseenees  abound  of  those 
early  pioneers  wha-n;  energy,  couri^e  aud  enduring  per- 
severance have  to-day  given  um  a  broad  aud  sniiling 
landscape  of  fertile  tields  and  shady  woixUands,  htly 
called  the  Eden  of  Kentucky. 

One  hundred  and  seven  years  ago  its  site  was  with- 
out a  vestige  of  human  habitation  or  human  presence, 
unless  perchance  a  vigilant  party  of  t^hei-okees  or 
^hawnees  on  extensive  hunting  exi>editions  pene- 
trated the  dense  thickets  and  forests  of  the  surrounding 
country ;  for  the  jtrimeval  shades  of  oak,  walnut,  ash, 
maple  and  hickory  gave  shelter  to  the  butlKlo,  elk,  deer 
and  liear,  while  extensive  canebrakes  and  tracts  of  com- 
pact undergrowth  afforded  ample  retreat  for  smaller 
game.     All  was  one  vast,  unbroken  wild, 

Fi-om  ITtiii  to  1774  oecjisitmal  sorties  had  been  made, 
both  from  ^''i^ginia  and  North  Carolina,  by  daring  ex- 
plorers, for  whom  these  prolific  hunting-grounds  pos- 
sessed an  irresistible  charm;  but  not  until  the  spring  of 
1774  wav  any  move  made  toward  permanent  settlement 
in  the  wilderness.  During  that  yuar  a  party  of  some 
forty  men,  in  roughly-constructed  boats  came  down 
the  Ohio  tVom  the  Jilonongahela  country,  to  the  nkouth 
of  the  Kentucky,  which  they  a.>^ccnded  for  many  miles, 
and,  after  disembarking,  took  a  southwesterly  course 
through  the  pathless  forest,  when,  atler  several  days 
march,  they  finally  encamped  for  the  summer  on  the 
site  where  the  town  of  Harrodsl>urg  now  stands.  The 
exact  location  was  beneath  an  innnense  elm,  a  short 
distance  from  a  heautifid  and  never-failing  spring, 
which,  to  the  pirsent  day,  supplies  with  water  the  little 
ciwk  that  divides  the  town. 

To  this  spring  they  gave  the  name  of  Spouting  Spring, 
doubtless  from  the  fact  that,  after  heavy  rains,  a  con- 
sidei'able  vi)lumu  of  water  is  thrown  up  to  the  height  of 
several  feet.  The  sides  of  this  reservoir  have  the  np- 
peannce  of  a  vast  inverted  fimnel  of  unknown  depth, 
and  the  water  is  very  clear  and  icy  cold. 

The  elm  tree  grew  on  land,  iiflerward  owned  by  my 
grandfather  (a  descendant  of  the  Samuel  Adams  men- 
tioned in  early  Kentucky  history),  and  I  yet  recall  the 
friendly  shelter  of  its  wide,  spreading  branches,  as  in 
my  youth.  I  indulged  in  that  luxurious  pastime  so  dear 
to  all  small  boys — wading  in  the  creek ;  and,  as  this  fn«- 
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cinating  pursuit  was  ia  dlriM^t  opposition  to  parental 
comniaiids,  aud  conducted  on  strictly  secret  principles, 
of  course  the  zest  of  the  performauce  was  proportion- 
ately enhiiuced,  despite  the  frequent  afterpieces,  in 
which  an  avenging  Nemesis  in  the  form  of  wratliful 
parent  or  nurse  took  an  active  part. 

A  few  years  later  this  interesting  tree  was  struck  by 
lightning,  during  a  thunderstorm,  and,  taking  lire,  was 
burned,  despite  the  efforts  made  to  extinguish  it.  The 
storm  occurred  during  the  night,  when  the  murky  clouds 
obscured  every  particle  of  light,  except  when  the  flash- 
ing lightning  relieved  for  wi  instant  the  Egyptian 
darkness.  The  tree  caught  in  the  topmost  branches, 
and,  as  the  trunli  was  hollow,  the  wind  drove  the  flames 


tlement  was,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  a  must  hazard- 
ous enterprise.  A  mere  handful  of  men,  inured  to 
hardship  thoi^h  they  were,  had  choseu  a  dwelling- 
place  remote  from  all  civilization  or  protection,  save 
their  own  prowess  and  the  watchful  care  of  Providence. 
They  were  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  country,  whose  track- 
less depths  were  only  known  to  the  various  animals 
which  inhabited  it,  or  to  the  stealthily  prowling  Indian, 
more  cruelly  savage  than  bear  or  catamount,  and  whose 
unrelenting>  vindictiveness  rendered  the  preservation  of 
life  or  property  an  exceedingly  uncertain  thing. 

The  barest  necessities  of  life  were  wanting;  meat 
was  not  attainable  unless  the  rifle  or  trap  were  called 
into  requisition,  hut  fruit  and  small  licrries  which  the 


downward  until  the  interior  glowed  like  a  fuma     se 
limes  heated.     Midway  from  base  to  top  was  a 
aperture,  where  a  limb  had  rotted  and  fallen  ait  a     a 
through  this  opening  the  lieree  wind  blew  my 
sparks,  illumining  the  scene  for  yards  around,      d 
nishing  a  pyrotechnical  display,  difficult  to  ex  d 

suriKissingly  beautiful  to  behold,  ' 

But  to  return :  the  leader  of  the  little  compa       Cap 
tain  James  Harrod.  flrst  conceived  the  idea  of  c  tab 
ing  a  permanent  settlement  here,  and  after  som       b 
and  a  few  suggestions  in  regard  to  locating  on  a       g 
stream,  now  known  as  the  Chapline,  which  h       b 
discovered  by  one  of  his  men,  whose  name  it  bears 
point  was  settled  by  Captain  Harnifl  proceeding 
for  himself  a  rude  log  cabin,  of  the  most  prim  d 

scription,    whereupon    several    otliers    were    s 
constructed,  and  the  nucleus  of  a  future  to  as 

formed. 

This  laying  a  foundation-stone  for  a  perman 


1  heir  season,  with  plums,  black- 
n  s  grew  in  great  abundance, 
n  from  1749,  several  adventurous 
excursions  into  this  region,  and 
e  of  IJarrodsburg  Daniel  Boone 
7li!l-TU  in  a  small  cave,  which 
blu  shelter    from   the    rigorous 

the  cave  stands  a  large  white 
f  which  the  initials  "D.  B."  were 

b  These  were  carved  by  Boone's 
long  time  were  protected  by  a 
ed  on  the  side  of  the  tree,  while 

i  a  pair  of  nntlers.  These  leturs 
from  the  tree  and  presente<l  to 
r  of  the  farm  on  which  the  cave 

,   mall,  clear  stream  has  worn  a  nar- 

h    rocky  floor,  and  a  thrifty  liousc- 
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wife  now  keeps  the  produce  of  her  dairy  in  excellent 
condition  by  nieanM  of  its  coo!  wat«ra,  which  gui^le 
perpetually  from  subterranean  passages. 

Tlie  ruling  passion  of  Boone's  character  was  admira- 
bly portrayed  by  this  extensive  hunting  excursion, 
when  for  nearly  two  years  he  saw  no  civilized  liuman 
being  except  liiu  brotlier,  and  once  for  three  months  not 
even  him,  he  liaving  returned  home  to  obtain  a  supply 
of  ammunition.  I«'or  had  he  aught  to  eat  save  what 
bis  skill  as  a  hunter  procured.  Tliis  love  for  the  fVee- 
doni  of  the  foretit  caused  him,  in  later  years,  to  leave 
Kentucky,  which  was  rapidly  becoming  nettled,  and 
seek  the  less  frequented  lands  of  Missouri,  in  which 
state  iie  died.  In  lB4d,  September  13th,  the  ifmaios  of 
Buone  and  his  wife  were  brouglit  to  Kentucky,  and  in- 
terred, with  public  honors  at  the  Capital. 

Tlie  cenietery  is  most  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
heights  of  a  tall  cliff,  at  whose  base  gently  flow  the 
waters  of  the  Kentucky,  and  almost  at  the  verge  of  the 


cliff,  where  the  wild  vines  clamber  at  will  over  the 
loose  gray  boulders,  and  the  stalks  of  slender  cane  start 
up  amid  the  gnarled  root*  of  ancient  tree-trunks,  a 
gleaniing  marble  shaft  marks  the  last  resting-place  of 
Kentucky's  famous  pioneer. 

On  a  commanding  hill  in  Harrodsburg,  a  few  hundred 
yards  west  of  the  first  encanipracnt,  a  fort  was  erected, 
and  proved  a  sheltering  and  protecting  friend  on  many 
trying  occasions.  About  the  year  1777  the  fort  wa«  oc- 
cupied the  greater  portion  of  the  time,  as  the  Indians 
infested  the  vicinity  and  kept  the  whites  in  constant 
appreliension  of  danger.  They  lay  In  ambush,  time 
and  atntin,  in  ch)se  proximity  to  the  fort,  and  surprised 
the  inhabitants  on  all  possible  occasions,  rendering  it 
unsafe  to  venture  beyond  the  palisades. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  a  youth,  not  yet  seven- 
teen, evinced  an  amount  of  courage  and  daring  which 
won  the  admiratioTi  even  of  old  veterans  in  brave  ex- 
ploits. This  was  .lames  Ray,  whose  hairbreadth  es- 
capes and  cool  intrepidity  in  times  of  imminent  peril 
won  him,  in  alter  years,  a  reputation  second  only  to  tliat 
of  Boone  in  the  annals  of  Kentui'ky  history. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  the  north  side  of  tlie  fort, 
was"!!  spring,  which  supjilied  the  small  colony  with 
water,  and  which  was  connected  with  the  fort  by  a  Innsi. 
covered  passage  made  of  heavy  logs.  This  servi'd  to 
protect  the  women,  who  were  usually  the  water-(yirriers, 
and  also  to  guard  against  being  cut  off  from  this  very 
necessary  supply. 

Young  Ray  wonld  leave  the  fort  before  daylight  by 
means  of  this  passage,  and  wade  down  the  crw-fc  to 


Salt  River,  some  twoorthreo  miles  U-yond,  thus  leaving 
no  trace  of  his  departure. 

When  at  a  sutticient  distance,  sometimes  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  away,  he  would  kill  wlkatever  game  presented 
itself,  and,  usually  heavily-laden,  return  after  nightfall 
to  his  hungering  and  waiting  friends.  Sometimes  these 
jaunts  would  be  taken  upon  an  old  horse,  sole  survivor 
of  quite  a  numbtw  ridden  by  these  emigrants  firom 
Virginia, 

Collins'  History  of  Kentucky  gives  an  account  of  a 
thrilling  adventure  of  this  same  young  Bay,  who,  with 
a  friend,  was  suddenly  surprised  one  day,  when  a  short 
distance  from  the  fort,  by  a  party  of  concealed  savages. 
The  first  intimation  he  received  of  their  presence  was 
the  sight  of  his  friend  shot  dead  by  his  side.  Ray  knew 
that  his  only  chance  lay  in  immediate  flight,  so  ran 
toward  the  fort  for  dear  life  in  its  full  significance.  The 
Indians  were  in  such  close  pursuit  that  those  in  the  fort 
dared  not  open  the  gatt-s,  so  that  Ray  was  conipelled  to 
throw  hiniself  flat  on  the  ground  behind  a  small  stump, 
scarcely  large  enough  to  shield  his  body,  while  those  in 
the  fort  held  the  Indians  at  liay.  Here,  for  several 
hours  young  Ray  served  as  a  target  for  Indian  bullets, 
which  ploughed  up  the  ground  all  around,  hut  happily 
failed  to  hit  him.  He  at  length  Implored  those  within 
the  fort  \o  dig  under  the  wall  and  take  him  in,  which 
ingenious  uietliod  was  actually  accomplished.  His 
mother  was  in  the  fort,  and  an  eye-witness  of  Ihe  entire 
transaction. 

On  the  south  side  of  where  the  fort  stood  is  located 
the  oldest  burj'ing-ground  in  the  state,  many  who  are 
resting  there  having  met  a  violent  death  in  encounters 
with  the  savages.  The  older  graves  are  immavked, 
while  one  or  two  of  later  date  bear  the  Itgures  of  1800. 
This  spot,  doubly  sacred  for  the  dust  of  the  brave  tmd 
intrepid  pioneers  who  rest  beneath  its  sod,  has  becA,  I 
am  sorry  to  state,  long  neglected  and  wautonly  abused. 
The  sUmc  wall  once  inclosing  it,  has,  in  many  places, 
fallen  to  the  ground,  and  i-oaniing  cattle  graze  at  will 
among  its  historic  mounds.  Even  memory  fails  to  note 
many  of  the  occupants  of  its  graves.  They  sleep  on.  as 
utterly  forgotten  as  the  autumn  leaves  that  once  rustled 
bemnth  their  own  footsteps  in  that  long  ago.  What  a 
surprise  could  they  awaken  and  look  forth  to-day  1 

It  would  be  ditHcult  to  reconcile  the  scene  with  tliat 
on  which  their  eyes  last  (tlosed,  the  peaceful  village, 
with  its  church  spires  piercing  the  blue  of  heaven,  and 
its  yards  and  gardens  bright  with  summer  blossoms,  the 
rich  cultivat^'d  fields  and  tasteful  fann-houses  stretch- 
ing out  beyond,  where  all  was  once  a  dense  canebrake 
or  a  tangled  thicket,  with  here  and  there  a  small  clear- 
ing and  a  rude  \n^  hut  made  by  brawny,  muscular  en- 
ergy that  knew  no  fear  of  hardship  nor  of  defeat. 

Between  the  big  spring  and  the  site  of  the  first  en- 
campment stands  another  tree  which  also  figured  in 
those  early  days.  From  this  tree  to  the  foot  of  Fort 
hill  was  an  unbroken  canebrake  or  thicket,  and  during 
the  long  winter  of  1779,  which  was  a  remarkably  severe 
one,  a  party  of  Indians  concealed  themselves  in  the 
brake,  while  one  of  their  numl>er  climbed  into  this  tree 
and  imitated  the  cry  of  a  wild  turkey,  hoping  to  decoy 
the  hunters  from  the  fort,  as  tbry  were  known  to  be  in 
want  of  provisions.  Several  of  the  white  men  were 
completrly  <Ieceived  by  the  nise,  and  at  once  expressed 
a  deternii nation  to  discover  the  flock  of  turkeys  and  re- 
plenish their  scanty  larders;  but  young  Bay,  with  his 
more  acute  ear,  iletecteil  the  suhlerfugo.  and  pronounceil 
it  to  he  a  trap  set  by  their  wily  foes.  He  prevailed  on 
the  others  io  remain  in  the  fort  on  the  alert,  while  he 
made  a  detour,  avoiding  the  canebrake.  and  coming  up 
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behind  the  tree,  from  which  he  speedily  di.vlodged  the 
Indian,  and  then  successfully  niade  hia  way  bivck  to  the 
fort. 

Both  James  Ray  and  hia  brother  passed  through 
many  exciting  adventures,  in  one  of  which  the  latter 
was  billed  near  Shawnee  Spring  in  IBTT.  James  lived 
to  an  advanced  old  age,  and  died  in  times  of  peace  and 
prosperity,  near  the  growing  village  his  intrepidity  bad 
helped  to  establish. 

In  Septemljer  of  the  year  1877,  the  first  court  ever 
held  in  Kentucky  convened  at  the  fort  in  llarrodsburg, 
the  census  of  which  tlien  announced  one  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  men,  women  and  children.  All  this  portion 
of  Kentucky  was  at  tliat  time  Itnown  as  the  county  ot 
I-incoln,  Slate  of  Virginia,  and  numerous  old  docu- 


ments ill  the  clerk's  office  at  Harrodsburg  bear  the  seal 
of  Virginia.  lu  the  oldest  deed  book  since  Mercer 
county  was  established,  we  find  a  deed  from  James 
Uarrod  and  his  wife  Ann  to  a  Samuel  Lawrence  for  a 
tract  of  land  sold  for  three  hundred  pounds;  and  in  the 
records  of  the  court  a  long-continued  law  suit  between 
Daniel  Boone  and  James  Uarrod  in  regard  to  some  laud. 
This  and  a  minor  one  are  the  only  litigations  in  whicli 
Boone  seems  to  have  taken  a  part.  Evidently  he  waa 
only  partially  civilized. 

A  number  of  Gimiliur  historic  names  appear  in  these 
musty  papers,  amoug  them  Simon  Kenton,  Ray,  Mc- 
Afee, Adams,  Wood,  Ilogue,  Christopher  Greenup, 
Ilogan  and  others.  We  lind,  after  nmch  search  among 
the  dusty  records,  the  following  judgment : 

K»t«ky6t.,  (      °~'^'i*Sll''''"- 

>l.,c.LBul...    \        8,„taBS,-Dll. 

Judgement  for  Thirty  pounds  to  be  discharged  by  the 
payment  of  Fifteen  pounds  with  Interest  thereon,  to  be 
computed  after  the  rate  of  Five  per  cent  per  Annum, 
from  NovemtMtr  1786  till  paid  for  Debt. 

Also,  One  hundred  and  Fifty  seven  pounds  of  Tobacco 
for  Costs. 

TtiU :  Christ.  Greenup,  C.  S.  C. 

Among  other  interesting  records  found  in  this  office 
is  the  divorce  of  a  certain  Robbards  from  his  wife,  who 
aft«rward  married  Andrew  Jackson,  the  circumstances 
of  which  union  are  sufficiently  romantic  to  warrant  a 
narration :  There  had  been  a  temporary  separation  be- 
tween Mrs.  Robbards  and  her  unworthy  spouse,  and 
she  was  stayhig  with  some  friends  in  Tennessee  when 
Jackson  first  saw  her.  He  was  a  young  lawyer  just  be- 
ginning his  practice,  and  at  a  susceptible  age,  when  a 
woman  of  Mrs.  Uobbards'  accompliahmenta  and  bril- 
liancy would  inevitably  produce  a  deep  impression  on 
his  mind.  So  &scinating  did  she  prove  that  he  fell 
headlong  in  love  with  her,  notwithstanding  the  ratlier 
serious  obatacle  of  a  husband  already  in  possession.  A 
knowledge  of  these  matrimonial  infelicities  seemed, 
however,  only  to  fan  the  flame  of  Jackson's  adoration 
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into  a  more  ardent  blaze.  When  she  had  returned  to 
Kentucky  and  was  again  living  witli  licr  Imslmnd,  Jack- 
son, on  learning  of  the  unhappy  life  slie  led,  coolly 
earned  her  off  behind  him  one  day  on  liin  horse,  took 
her  to  Vii^nift.  placed  her  with  some  fViends,  procured 
a  divorce  for  her,  and  they  were  married. 

Afterward,  the  legahty  of  their  marriage  having  been 
questioned,  the  cereniony  was  again  performed  and  the 
two  were  doubly  wedded.  It  was  due  to  inHimiaiionH 
concerning  this  union  that  the  famouK  duel  between 
Dickinson  and  Jackson  was  fought,  in  which  the  former 
was  killed. 

The  indomitable  will  of  Jackson  was  apparent  in  this 
af&ir  when  he  stood  unmoved  after  receiving  a  severe 
wound,  and  with  unfitltering  aim 
,  sent  a  deadly  bullet  through  his 
adversary's  body,  remarking  to 
the  few  who  were  present,  that  if 
Dickinson  had  i'hot  him  through 
the  heart  he  should  '■till  have  lived 
long  enough  to  kill  his  man.  i 

The  base  insinuations  made  by  'J 

the  enemies  of  Jackson  clung  to  ^     'H 

the  reputation  of  his  hnpleas  con-  'jk--^ 

sort  throughout  her  entire  life. 

In  1W)7,  my  grandfather,  Archi-  -'  ,  ^ 

bald  Wood,  married  Miss  Annie  V^ 

Adains,  and    removed    fi-om   the  '       , ' 

country  to  Harrod«town.  a*  it  wa*  a.' 

then  called.  In  1779,  his  father  had 
emigrated  to  Kaintuckee  County,  ^. 

as  the  entire  state  was  known,  and  ^   '      , 

settled  near  McAfee  station,  liav-  '■'.•■if, 

ing  with  several  other   families,  '-Jp^^- 

nmde  the  long,  tiresome  Journey  on  '^^* 

horseback  from  Botetourt  County,  .-rf-^^fifTi  _ 

Virginia,  by  way  of  Cumberland    '        ^^    ■',  .     ' 
Gap. 


When  my  grandfather  settled  in  bis  new  home,  the 
town  conKixted  of  nine  or  ten  houses,  built  mostly  of 
logs,  and  even  boasted  a  store,  where  wooden  and  pewter 
ware  and  a  few  other  luxuries  could  be  purcliased  in 
limited  quantities  by  housekeepers  or  those  contem- 
plating it.  Among  the  effects  of  my  grandmother's 
dowry  on  her  marriage  was  a  small  mirror,  which  had 
come  from  England  to  V it^inia  and  thence  lu  Kentucky 
on  horseback,  and  this  rare  article,  probably  tlie  first  in 
tlie  new  country,  lent  an  elegance  and  tone  to  her  log 
establisiiment  that  provoked  the  admiring  envy  of  all 
neighbors,  who  regarded  it  as  a  marked  and  highly  gra- 
cious favor  to  be  permitted  to  consult  it  ufran  special 
occasion!'. 

A  few  wooden  platters,  bowls,  delf  and  pewter  dishes 
comprised  her  table-ware,  while  tables,  benches,  bed- 
steads and  cupboards  were  all  of  home  manufacture  of 
a  very  primitive  sort  of  Eastlake  squareness  of  design. 
Of  course  bed  and  table  linen  were  also  of  home  con- 
struction. Gradually,  as  communication  with  other 
places  became  more  frequent,  and  the  inhabitants  in- 
creased in  prosperity  and  general  welfare,  more  elegance 
began  to  manifest  itself  in  tlie  household.  Manuthcturtd 
bedsteads,  whone  turned  posts  resembled  gigantic  nine- 
inns,  replaced  the  rougher  article  of  flimiture,  keeping 
in  countenance  tlic  tall  che^'t  of  drawers  with  its  glass 
knobs,  and  diminutive  looking-glass  on  the  top,  and  the 
thin-legged  tables  turned  to  the  utmo.  t  extent  in  spiral 
decorations.  Thrifty  niatrona  prided  tiicmsclves  on 
their  well-scoured  floors,  their  dexterity  with  the  spin- 
ning-wheel, the  product  of  their  busy  looms,  and  the 
goi^eousness  of  their  bcd-quiltii;  those  for  the  ''spare 
room"  generally  being  marvels  in  pattern  and  colors- 
red,  green,  yellow  and  white  uiually  the  component 
parts. 

About  this  time,  the  nearest  place  of  woniliip  was  at 
Cane  Run,  situated  some  five  miles  east  of  the  town,  but 
as  the  building  was  falling  ^omewliat  into  decay,  and  the 
majority  of  t!ie  congregation  lived  in  or  near  the  latter 
place,  it  was  decided  to  erect  a  new  clmrcli,  and  the 
site  of  the  old-  fort  was  selected.  This  was  in  1810. 
Meetings  were  held  alternately  lieVe  and  at  Old  Provi- 
dence, eleven  miles  north  of  Harrodsburg,  Rev.  Thomas 
Cleland  presiding  over  the  respective  flocks.  Three 
years  later,  a  heavy  wind  demolishe<l  the  church  built 
on  Fort  hill.     Fortunately  this  occurred  on  a  Sunday 
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when  services  were  hel<l  at  ProviHeiiue,  so  that  do  ooe 
waa  injured.  My  grand  mother  witnessed  the  deiuo- 
litioQ  from  her  door  which  she  had  gone  to  close  on  the 
approach  of  the  Btorm. 

Weddings  in  those  days  were  occurrences  of  univei-sal 
interest  to  tlie  entire  community,  and  were  conducted 
on  a  basis  quite  different  from  a  matrimonial  alliance  of 
the  present  regime,  Tlie  bride's  trousseau  wns  of  an 
order  that  would  now  inspire  Monsieur  Worth  with 
unutterable  astonishment  and  horror— linsey  and  coarse 
linen  dresses,  woolen  stockings,  homespun  under-gar- 
ments  and  heavy  shoes,  the  very  appearance  of  which 
would  cause  a  modem  belle  to  faint  outright.  The 
bridegroom  sported  leather  breeches,  or  leggings,  or 
woolen  trousers,  unbleached  linen  shirts,  and,  if  ultra 
aristocratic,  a  blue  cloth  coat,  witli  numerous  bvass  but- 
tons, relics  of  still  older  days. 

At  a  highly  stylish  affkir  which  my  grandmother 


During  this  time  the  town  was  gradually,  yet  steadily 
improving,  Several  brick  houses  were  built,  a  stone 
court-house  erected  and  Main  Street  somewhat  repaired, 
in  which  thoroughfare  teams  had  heretofore  frequently 
become  itafled  iu  rainy  weather. 

In  183t)  Bacon  College  was  founded,  and  about  the 
same  time  the  town  began  to  attain  notoriety  as  a 
watering-place,  no  less  than  seven  or  eight  medicinal 
springs  of  excellent  quality  having  been  discovered  in 
its  immediate  vicinity  ;  the  most  famous  of  thele  were 
known  as  the  Ilarrodsburg  Springs,  and  were  owned  by 
l)r.  Graham. 

The  grounds  of  this  noted  summer  resort  were  natu- 
rally attractive,  and  by  an  outlay  of  some  tiiousands  of 
dollaru  were  reudeivd  exceedingly  beautiful  and  com- 
modious, containing  one  of  the  tiuest  hotels  in  the 
West,  besides  numerous  cottages  and  other  buildings 
for  the  comlbrt  and  pleasure  of  the  guests.  The  grounds 


attended,  where  each  housekeeper  was  requested  to 
bring  whatever  dishes,  spoons  and  cutlery  she  could 
conveniently  spare,  the  guests  were  especially  dazzled 
by  the  m^nitude  and  embellishments  of  a  pyramidal 
cake  that  adorned  the  festal  board  ;  for,  in  those  early 
daye,  a  very  diminutive  luxury  of  this  sort  was  regarded 
as  highly  extravagant,  consequently  this  prodigal  dis- 
play occasioned  undisguised  astonishment.  To  the 
chagrin  of  the  expectant  guests,  however,  it  was  em- 
phatically requested  that  this  cake  should  not  be  cut, 
but  reserved  for  the  happy  couple  to  devour  at  their 
own  sweet  leisure  ;  so,  after  supper,  when  the  table  was 
removed  to  make  room  for  the  inevitable  reels  and  cotil- 


pliiB  eatables;  not,  however,  until  one  or  two  young 
men.  on  mischief  bent,  had  noticed  Its  place  of  stor^e. 
Lat«r  in  the  night,  a  select  party  of  youths  silently 
repaired  to  the  milk-house  to  indulge  surreptitiously  in 
a  most  unusual  and  coveted  rfpast.  Picture  their  sur- 
prise, disappointment  and  disgust  when,  on  cutting  It, 
they  found  it  to  be  only  light  com  pone,  thus  skillfully 
fiuthioned  into  a  veritable  "  whited  sepulchre." 


were  finally  sold  by  the  owner  to  the  Government,  which 
used  them  as  a  home  for  disabled  soldiers,  and,  later,  as 
a  hospital,  during  the  recent  "  unpleasantness."  Since 
then  all  of  the  buildings  have  been  either  burned  or  torn 
away,  and  at  the  present  day  nothing  remains  of  its  for- 
mer elegance  or  loveliness  save  an  occasional  overgrown 
avenue  of  intertwining  maples,  under  whose  pleasant 
shadows  the  beauty  and  chivalry  of  the  N^orth  and 
South  once  leisurely  strolled,  perchance  intent  upon  a 
recital  of  the  old,  old  story,  while  time  flew  idly  by  on 
butterfly  wings. 

After  the  abandonment  of  the  Springs,  with  their  gay 
and  giddy  crowds,  the  town  seemed  to  sink  into  a  coma- 
tose state,  which  lasted  for  many  years.  Bacon  College, 
having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  was  re-established  in 
Lexington,  and  united  with  Transylvania  University, 
under  the  name  of  Kentucky  University,  The  female 
seminary,  which  has  become  widely  known  as  Daugh- 
ters' College,  was  establisheil  in  1S.").'>,  and  still  retains 
its  excellent  prestige,  its  alumni  gracing  the  refined  so- 
ciety of  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union. 

Prior  to  the  eitablishment  of  this  school,  another, 
known  as  Greenville  Institute,  had  flourished  for  many 
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years,  and  during  one  of  its  sessions  an  incident  occurred 

in  which  Cupid  played  an  important  part.  Among  tlie 
young  ladies  was  une,  both  wealthy  and  beautiful,  who 
had  been  sent  to  this  fountain-head  of  knowledge  to 
store  her  mind  with  wisdom's  lore,  and  especially  to 
erase  from  her  memory  the  attractions  of  a  gay  young 
fellow,  who  had  found  much  greater  favor  in  her  eyea 
than  in  those  of  the  old  people,  who  fondly  hoped  tliat 
new  surroundings  would  eSace  the  remembrance  of 
this  little  affaire  dw  eoeax  from  the  daughter's  thoughts. 
Special  inetructions  were  given  to  the  principal  of  the 
institution  that  he  shoultl  not  only  closely  watch  his 
lovely  charge,  but  that  any  suspicious  missives  or  ap- 
pearances should  be  immediately  reported  at  head- 
quarters. Nothing  of  the  kind,  however,  presented 
itself.  The  young  lady  was  a  model  of  deconmi  and 
submissiveness  to  all  restrictive  regulations  pertaining 
to  a  large  and  well-conducted  school. 

There  was,  after  a  time,  a  handsome  young  stranger 
in  the  town,  but  he  manifested  no  interest  in  the  col- 
lege or  any  of  its  inmates,  and  ouly  a  vtiry  acute  ob- 


server would  have  perceived  tliat  he  was  on  terms  of 
clone  intimacy  with  a  small  boy,  who  visited  a  medicinal 
spring  in  the  college  grounds  regularly  each  morning, 
and  brought  away  a  bottle  of  its  healing  waters,  fre- 
quently waiting  on  the  young  school-girls,  who  usually 
made  it  an  objective  point  in  their  morning  stroll  about 
the  place. 

Suddenly,  one  day,  the  handsome  stranger  and  the 
model  school-girl  were  missing,  while  a  couple  answer- 


ing to  their  appearance  had  been  seen  bowling  rapidly 
along  the  turnpike,  bound  for  parts  unknown.  In- 
stantly the  school  was  in  an  uproar.  The  frenzied  prin- 
cipal hastily  sought  the  nearest  livery  stable  to  procure 
a  vehicle,  in  order  to  overtake  the  runaway  pair.  Every 
moving  thing  in  the  stable  had  been  engaged.  Another 
livery  stable  was  sought,  but  with  the  same  result. 
Every  vehicle  was  hired.  Horses  and  buggies  wer« 
there,  but  they  had  been  previously  engaged  by  a  hand- 
some youug  fellow  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  on 
no  account  could  the  keeper  allow  them  to  go  out.  la 
vain  the  principal  explained  the  urgent  sMte  of  the 
ca.se;  the  livery  man  was  sorry,  but  inflexible;  and 
when  finally  a  private  conveyance  was  procured  the 
happy  pair  were  well  on  their  way  to  receive  ministerial 
permit  for  two  hearts  to  beat  as  one,  while  Cupid  slyly 
winked  to  himself  as  he  drew  another  arrow  from  his 
quiver  to  sharpen  it  for  future  use. 

During  the  town's  somnolent  state,  most  of  the  build- 
ings retained  tlieir  chronic  appearance  of  invalidism  and 
respectable  decay,  while  the  events  of  succeeding  days 
were  uniform  to   the  verge  of  monotony. 
"At  mom  and  at  eve"  the  stager's  horn 
awoke  the  echoes  among  the  neighboring 
hills,  as  the  lumbering  coach  rattled  into 
the  town ;  when,  for  a  brief  space  a  foint 
excitement  manife»'ted  itself  among  the  deni- 
zens of  this  veritable  "  Sleepy  Hollow,"  but 
the  momentary  stir  as  readily  subsided  as 
do  the  wavelets  when  a  pebble  is  thrown 
into  sluggHh  water, 
poet  says,   "All  things  must  suffer  change," 
1    conlimiation  of  this,   a    gradual  awakening 
ucuaiiic  manifest,  while  a  more  eneni;etic  spirit  pre- 
vailed.    New  and  sultstantial  buildings  were  erected 
on  the  site  of  those   swept  away  by  two  disastrous 
tires,  the  town  slowly  widened  and  lengthened,  until 
finally  a  chmax  was  attained  in  a  branch  railroad  of 
four    miles   in    total    length,    tapping  the  Cincinnati 
^uthem,  which  is  also  but  recently  completed,  and 
connects  its  namesake  with  the  southern  terminus  of 
Chattanooga. 

A  single  short  branch  road  was  an  almost  incredible 
step  toward  prmfress,  and  when  the  first  train  was  ex- 
pected the  town  turned  out  almost  en  masse,  and  pa- 
tiently sat  in  a  most  ardent  sun  hour  after  hour  awaiting 
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itB  coming ;  and,  althoi^h  the  train  did  not  arrive  until 
the  folkiwing  morning,  the  entliusiasm  was  t>till  un- 
bounded, find  baa  sinee  been  only  &mtly  reproduced  on 
the  appeanvnt.'e  of  the  occasional  circus,  which  has  al- 
wnjs  proved  an  unfeiling  means  of  profoundly  Btirring 
the  community.  The  village,  as  it  now  stands,  is  not 
an  uncomely  one,  with  its  sliade  trees  and  comfortable 
dwellings  and  its  attractive  business  housee,  some  thirty 
in  number. 

The  churches  comprise  First  and  Second  Presbyte- 
rian, Christian,  Baptist,  First  and  Second  Methodist, 
Episcopal.  Catholic  and  three  churches  belonging  to 
colored  congregations.  Of  these  the  majority  may  be 
said  to  be  more  useful  than  ornamental,  while  with  the 
most  picturesque  one  of  the  number,  St.  Philip's,  the 
reverse  is  the  case,  service?  being  held  in  it  only  nemi- 
monthly. 

There  are  also  three  hotels,  n  public  hall  and  court- 
house, where  the  fiimous  Wilkin.son  trial  was  held, 
during  which  S.  S.  Prentice  made  one  of  his  grand 
speeches.  One  of  the  Jurors  in  that  case  is  still  living, 
ami  expatiates  moat  enthusiastically  on  the  eloquence  of 
that  sublime  orator,  who  could  move  an  audience  at  his 
will. 

The  latest  census  places  the  population  of  Harrodn- 
burg  at  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  two. 

Few  of  the  ancient  landmarks  now  remain.  Among 
them  is  the  old  Winglield  comer,  once  a  flourishing 
tavern,  whose  hospitality  t>oth  Prentice  and  Aaron 
Burr  have  enjoyed.  Until  within  the  last  few  years  the 
ancient  kitchen  stood  intact,  with  its  immense  cavern- 
ous fireplace,  in  which  strong  iron  cranes  were  hung  for 
the  various  pots  and  kettles  considered  indispensable  in 
the  production  of  an  old-fashioned  Kentucky  dinner. 
In  the  ample  dimensions  of  such  a  fireplace  the  yule-log 
might  e.steem  itself  comfortably  at  home. 

There  was  certainly  a  genial  air  hovering  about  an 
ancient  kitchen  that  no  modem  one,  with  all  its  im- 
provements, can  boast;  while  itH  extensive  fireplace. 


with  its  open  countenance,  swinging  crane  and  auxiliary 
array  of  pots,  pane,  j*Hlets  and  kettles,  suggested  a 
hospitality  to  the  hungry  stranger  totally  unknown  to 
the  stoves  and  ranges  of  the  present  day.  There  are 
those,  too,  who  claim  that  there  is  a  certain  indefinable 
virtue  in  having  the  touch  of  fire  on  the  viands.  Scien- 
tific theorizers  may  prate  as  they  will  of  the  uniform 
eHects  of  liuut  on  food  subjected  to  its  action,  but  you 
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been  noted  for  the  grandeur  and  beauty 
"   "  of  it*  Hcenery,  which  is  nut  exei'lled  by 

the  foniouK  Palisades  of  the  Hudson. 
This  bridge  In  remarkable  for  its  height 
and  general  eonstruction.  The  track  is 
nearly  three  hundred  feet  from  the 
river  bed  and  the  length  over  eleven 
hundred  feet.  The  cost  of  eonstruction 
was  about  lour  hundred  thousand  dol- 
larR.  Frequent  plea.'iure  excursions  are 
made  to  thiH  spot  from  various  points, 
and  during  the  summer  picnic  parties 
are  of  almo!<t  daily  occurrence. 

Once  a  year  a  camp-meeting  is  held 
on  grounds  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
These  grounds  are  tastefully  and  com- 
fortably arranged  for  the  purpose. 

Those  whoce  acquaintance  with  the 
famous  L'lue  gmj«  of  Kentucky  is  lim- 
ited to  the  bare  knowledge  that  such  a 
'  species  haH  a  bolanical  existence  may 
be  interested  to  know  that  it  is  other- 
wise classified  as  June  grass  (roa  pra- 
tensis),  and  ia  found  in  various  parts  of 
THE  uBBFUi..  tile  world.     It  reaches  its  most  perfect 

development,  however,  in  tliiM  favored 
belt  of  Kentucky.  Thanks  to  itsklndly 
cannot  persuade  one  who  I'.as  tasted  the  culinary  tri-  influence,  the  thoroughbred  stock  of  the  region,  t)olb  or 
umplie  of  an  old-fa.shioned  cook  that  the  same  rCRults  ho^^es  and  cattle,  hiis  attained  an  unrivaled  reputa- 
can  be  attained  over  the  gaseous  fUnies  of  a  modem  tlon.  In  the  subtle  chemistry  of  nature  blue  grass  is 
coal  range.  Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  the  cooking-  transformeil  into  horse-flesh  that  ia — so  Kentuckians 
stove  is  fast  coming  in  even  in  remote  regions  of  moim-  altirm— uusurpaj^sed  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Per- 
tAin  and  forest,  and  the  open  fire  for  domestic  purposes  haps  state  loyalty  somewhat  influences  the  favorable 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past.  nature  of  tliis  verdict,  but  certain  it  is  tluit  a  strain  of 

All  indications  of  the  fort  are  entirely  obliterated.      Kentucky  thoroughbreds  adds  very  materially  to  the 
The  hill  is  l>cing  quarried,  and  some  intere-sting  relics     value  of  a  horse  in  professional  eyes ;  and  lovers  of 
may  possibly  be  brought  to  light.    There  are  numerous     equestrian  exercise  are  everywhere  fikvorably  impressed 
caves  in  and  around  Ilarrodsburg ;  in  fact,  there  is  a     if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  animal  under  consideration 
honeycomb  of  caverns  underneath  the  greater  portion     can  trace  his  pedigree  back  to  progenitors  who  breathed 
of  the  place,  but,  as  most  of  them 
contain  water,  tliey  have  been  but 
partially  explored.     They  were  ex- 
ceedingly damp,  slippery  and  unat- 
tractive as  far  as  examined,  and  in 
many  places  the  openings  were  too 
narrow  to  admit  of  further  penetra- 
tion.     In    several    openings,    after 
heavy  rains,  the  loud  rusli  of  water 
can  be  heard  far  below  in  the  gloom 
and  oijscurity. 

There  is  abundance  of  excellent 
water,  and  the  town  ia  healthfully 
located  at  an  altitude  of  nine  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  in 
many  respect><  a  desirable  abiding 
place.  The  citizens  are  kind,  hos- 
pitaMe  and  generous,  while  there  is 
more  than  the  average  amount  of 
talent,  culture  and  refinement  usu- 
ally found  in  towns  of  its  size. 

Six  miles  cast  is  the  quiet,  delight- 
ful village  of  Pleasant  Hill,  a  com- 
munity of  Sliakers,  who,  in  the 
simplicity  and  orderliness  of  their 
lives,  recall  the  Acadian  farmers 
"who  dwelt  in  the  basin  of  Mina.s." 
A  mile  further  east  of  this  vil- 
lage. High  Bridge,  on  the  Cincinnati 
Southern  Railroad,  spans  the  Ken- 
tucky Kiver  at  a  point  that  has  long  the 
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the  air    and  <:rop)>ed    the    herbage  of  these    femous  famous  for  its  tijrtile  soil,  thoroughbred  stock,  lovely 
pastures.  ■  women,  good  whisky,  brave  men  anil  hospitable  enter- 
Mercer,  with  its  adjacent  counties  of  Buyle,  Ander-  tainmeut,  and  all  who  have  vipited  the  locality  are  fain 
eon,  Jessamine,  Fayette,  Woodlbrrt  and  Bourbon,  coin-  to  hold  it  in  kindliest  remembrance. 
priae  the  greater  portion  of  this  renowned  tract,  so  Hsnkt  CLaVBLAHi>  Wood. 


THE    ARTISTS    OF    THE    AIR. 


The  buHj  artints  of  the  air. 
Unseen,  came  down  the  stormy  stair, 
To  carve  the  wings  of  cherubs  fair 

On  crystal  Aakefi  of  snow. 
On  tlie  white  ladder  fiofn  aloft, 
Aacending  and  descending  oft, 
Prom  round  to  ronnd,  their  stepa  so  si 

Disturbed  no  sleep  below. 


On  stoop  and  fence  and  sill  and  door 
Were  mottoes  never  cut  before. 
In  white  words  of  tlie  airy  lore 

The  skillful  artists  know  ; 
Eagles  of  crystal,  stars  and  sliieUIs, 
And  every  weapon  battle  wields. 
Were  scattered  over  stieets  and  tlelds. 

Lined  and  engraved  on  snow. 


Bo  softly  fell  their  winged  feet 

Upon  the  diifted  snow  and  sleet, 

Xo  footprints  marked  the  stainless  sheet 

That  covered  hills  and  plains ; 
Tlwy  graved  devices  here  and  there. 
And  strewed  their  art-work  everywhere, 
,  Their  stndio  the  boundless  air, 

Their  autographs  on  window-panes. 


Each  artist  with  a  dainty  hand 
Wrote  syllables  of  snow  that  stand, 
Where  falls  the  snow  in  every  land. 

For  memory  and  love ; 
And  wlien  the  cloudless  morning  came. 
Bearing  aloft  its  torch  of  flame, 
We  could  not  triice  an  artist's  name. 

Nor  tlie  white  staiis  above. 

Gkomoe  w.  n 


BELINDA. 


BY  RHODA  BROUGHTON. 

Author  of  "Good-by,  SweetheartI"  •*  Red  as  a  Rose  is  She,"  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

*  •  But  for  the  general  award  of  Love, 
The  little  sweet  doth  kill  much  bitterness." 

Miss  Watson  has  at  length  had  her  will.  The  party 
to  Wesenstein  is  hers ;  not,  indeed,  as  to  the  defiuying 
of  its  expenses,  about  which  she  shows  no  ill-bred  em- 
pi^essement,  but  in  the  inviting  of  the  guests,  arranging 
for  their  transport,  etc.  And  as  this  arranging  in- 
cludes the  right  to  bounce  not  only  into  the  sitting- 
rooms,  which  is  a  latitude  she  always  allows  herself, 
but  into  the  most  secret  chambers  of  the  invited  guests, 
they  begin  to  look  with  some  eagerness  towards  the 
end  of  this  period  of  license.  It  is  true  that  Miss 
Watson  meets  with  a  good  many  refusals.  The  older- 
established  among  the  English  residents  into  whose 
private  affairs  her  nose  had  been  thrust  throughout  the 
winter  months,  the  details  of  whose  butchers'  bills, 
servants'  wages,  discreditable  members  of  their  family, 
she  has  mastered  with  grisly  accuracy,  combine  in  one 
deep  and  unanimous  '*  No."  Not  less  emphatic  is  Pro- 
fessor Forth  in  his  negative,  based  on  the  plea  of  ill 
health.  Nor  do  the  very  direct  questions  addressed  to 
him  as  to  the  nature  and  locale  of  his  ailments — whether 
he  has  anything  wrong  inside  him  ? — nor  the  confident 
assurance  thai  )t  is  all  fancy,  and  that  what  he  needs  is 
to  have  his  liver  well  shaken  up,  by  any  means  avail  to 
change  his  decision.  But  with  all  these  deductions, 
there  is  still  left  a  considerable  residuum  of  new-comers, 
who  are  at  the  stage — a  very  brief  and  early  one — of 
thinking  Miss  Watson  an  agreeable  woman  who  has  seen 
a  great  deal  of  the  world,  a  stage  on  which  they  will 
hereafter  look  back  with  indignant  incredulity;  of  girls 
greedy  for  pleasure,  and  not  fastidious  as  to  the  source 
whence  it  flows,  and  of  handsome,  solid  German  sol- 
diers, ready  to  follow  wherever  battle,  beer  or  maidens 
lead.  To  these  is,  of  course,  added  Rivers — Rivers 
who  hitherto  has  fled  through  back  doors,  has  squeezed 
himself  through  aftic  windows,  has  bolted  round  cor- 
ners, and  run  like  a  leveret  whenever  his  long-sighted 
eyes  have  caught  the  farthest  glimpse  of  a  black-and- 
white  plaid  gown  I  For  the  laat  week  this  same  Rivers 
has  groveled  at  the  feet  of  the  black  plaid,  has  told  her 
as  nearly  as  he  can  conjecture  the  amount  of  his  lather's 
annual  commercial  gains,  his  sisters'  probable  portions, 
and  whatever  else — there  is  a  good  deal  else — she  may 
please  to  ask  him.  For  does  it  not  rest  with  her  whether, 
during  all  the  distance  that  parts  Dresden  from  Wesen- 
stein,  he  shall  sit  in  glory  and  bliss  in  the  same  carriage 
with  his  mistress,  opposite  to  her,  so  that  her  lightest 
movement  may  be  felt  thrilling  all  through  him,  eye 
drowned  in  eye,  for  ten  or  twelve  delirious  miles  ?  or, 
parted  from  her,  pine  and  rage  in  separation,  with  some 
senseless,  smirking  doll-face  for  a  fis-d-m,  and  only  now 
and  again  catch  distant  frenzying  glimpses  of  his  lady, 
exposed  to  the  coarse  homage  of  insolent  hussar  or  fire- 
eating  Uhlan  ? 

He  has  attained  his  object,  or  he  thinks  so.     The 

morning  has  broken  in  settled  summer  fairness.     He 

has  slept  no  wink  all  night.     He  has  not  broken  his 

fast.     He  is  long,  long  first  at  the  rendezvous.     It  is  in 

the  Liittichau  Strasse.     For  how  long  he  kicks  his  heels 
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in  that  gloomy  thoroughfare  he  never  knows.  He 
would  tell  you  that  many  hours  passed  before — several 
other  unimportant  ciphers  having  in  the  meanwhile 
packed  themselves  into  various  vehicles  and  set  off— she 
at  length  comes  stepping  down  the  echoing  stone  stairs 
in  her  lofty,  leisurely  grace,  clad  in  one  of  those  lawny, 
lacy  summer  gowns,  whose  apparently  inexpensive  sim- 
plicity men  innocently  admire,  and  over  the  bills  for 
which  fathers  and  husbands  wag  their  heads  aghast. 
It  is,  in  fact,  her  best  gown,  for  too  good  for  such  an 
excursion,  and  its  fellow  is  being  thriftily  saved  by 
Sarah  for  future  worthier  London  occasions.  But  to 
Belinda  no  occasion  could  ever  seem  worthier.  She  has 
taken  her  seat,  and  his  one  impulse  is  to  spring  in  after 
her.  It  is  only  just  in  time  that  he  saves  himself  from  ' 
this  &tal  error. 

Seeing  that  her  companion,  another  young  EngUsh 
girl,  has  preceded  her,  it  follows  that  unless  the  Uhlan 
who  is  to  make  a  fourth  precedes  '.  im,  the  result  will  be 
that  he,  the  Uhlan,  and  not  Rivers,  will  sit  knee  to 
knee  with  Belinda  through  the  long  drive.  As  this  idea 
strikes  him,  he  takes  his  foot  off  the  step  again* as  if  it 
had  been  made  of  hot  iron,  and  hastily  retreating, 
eagerly  motions  the  other  forward.  But  the  innocent 
soldier,  attributing  this  movement  solely  to  politeness, 
and  in  that  determined  not  to  be  outdone,  smilingly 
waves  him  on,  to  which  Rivers  responds  by  a  more  des- 
perate backing.  But  as  in  any  contest  of  bows  and 
ceremonies  and  formal  civilities  an  Engliobman  must 
always  go  to  the  wall,  the  dispute  ends  in  the  worsting 
of  the  person  to  whom  alone  it  is  of  any  consequence  to 
succeed,  who  sees  himself  hopelessly  excluded  from  the 
post  which  he  had  watched  and  fasted  to  obtain ;  and 
who,  pale,  empty,  and  miserable,  hurls  himself  into  his 
corner  over  against  the  blooming  miss,  who  has  seen, 
understood,  and  resented  his  frantic  efforts  to  avoid  her. 

They  are  off;  out  of  the  town  now ;  stretching  steadily 
away  across  the  flat  country,  that  is  now  nothing  but 
one  gigantic  nosegay.  Every  look  they  give  rests  on 
new  flowers.  Every  mouthful  of  air  they  draw  in  is  the 
breath  of  lilacs. 

The  cherry-snow  is  indeed  gone,  melted  away  as 
quickly  as  its  cold  prototyye  in  thaw.  But  its  crowding 
successors,  the  flushed  apple-blooms,  the  horse-chest- 
nuts tardily  breaking  into  pale  spires,  forbid  them  to 
remember  or  deplore  it.  What  mood  could  be  high  or 
sweet  enough  to  match  the  perfumed  summer  morn- 
ings? Certainly  not  Rivers'.  He  lias  exchanged  the 
stunned  silence  in  which  he  passed  the  two  first  miles 
for  a  wild  garrulity.  He  talks  d  tort  et  d  travera.  He 
says  foolish  things,  the  sound  of  which  surprises  even 
himself.  He  insists  on  buttoning  his  miss's  glove:  a 
task  which — certainly  from  no  pleasure  in  the  employ- 
ment— his  trembling  fingers  are  long  in  accomplishing. 
In  fact,  to  be  exact,  he  never  accomplishes  it  at  all. 
For  the  glove  being  too  small,  and  the  hand  plump,  he 
succeeds  at  last  in  giving  the  latter  such  a  painful  nip- 
ping pinch,  in  the  eftbrt  to  effect  a  union  between  start- 
ing button  and  distant  button-hole — ^not  by  any  means 
"a  lover's  pinch  that  hurts  and  is  desired" — that  its 
owner  angrily  withdraws  it. 
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From  his  garrulity  he  sinks  back  into  a  feverish 
dumbness,  as  apparently  causeless  as  his  former  loqua- 
city. How  can  his  cruel  cold  lady  look  so  calm  and 
sunshiny  under  the  hideous  misadventure  that  has 
parted  them  ?  How  dare  she  listen,  with  that  sweet, 
high  smile  of  hers,  to  her  vM-d-t?i«'«  clums}^ Teuton  com- 
pliments ?  And  what  dots  he  mean  by  crowding  her 
so  ?  Surely  he  could  give  her  a  little  more  room  !  And 
is  she  deaf,  pray,  that  he  must  approach  his  ugly  face 
so  close  to  hers  in  conversation  ?  Would  not  it  be  well 
to  give  him  a  hint  that  these  are  not  the  manners  to 
which  English  gentlewomen  are  used  ?  Happily  his 
madness  falls  a  little  short  of  the  execution  of  this  wise 
project.  And  meanwhile,  the  unconscious  Uhlan,  shiiil- 
lant^  pleased  with  himself,  with  his  position,  with  his 
plain  clothes — rare  luxury  in  which  the  stiff-buckramed 
German  soldier  is  permitted  to  indulge  in  expeditions  of 
this  nature — airs  his  imperfect  English,  and  slfps  from 
it  continually  back  into  his  guttural  mother- tongue, 
whither  Rivers,  despite  the  twelve  lessons,  cannot  fol- 
low him,  nor  ascertain  what  amorous  atrocities  he  may 
be  committing  in  it.  He  is  almost  past  deriving  satis- 
faction from  the ,  perception  of  how  ill-cut  the  plain 
clothes  are,  and  of  how  much  less  comely  poor  Herr  von 

looks  in  them  than  he  did  yesterday  in  his  showy 

uniform. 

And  Belinda?  At  first  her  disappointment,  though 
decently  hidden,  had  gone  nigh  to  equaling  his  ;  but  by- 
and-by  the  reflection  that,  once  at  Wesenstein — two 
short  hours  off— nothing  but  his  own  will  can  keep  him 
from  her  side,  makes  her  resign  herself  peaceably  and 
civilly  to  the  inevitable.  Women  know  how  to  bide 
their  time  better  than  men  do.  They  would  pass  but 
ill  and  discreditably  through  life  if  they  did  not.  By- 
and-by,  being  but  human  and  female,  she  yields  herself 
to  the  influences  around  her ;  the  soft  and  sugared  air,  the 
joy-drunk  larks,  the  juicy  grass  fields  thronged  with  bold 
dandelions  and  faint  ladies '-smocks.  What  lady  could 
ever  be  sweet  or  fine  enough  to  deserve  such  a  smock  ? 

Past  the  rape-fields  they  go — rape  so  gloriously  j^el- 
low  that  it  looks  like  sown  sunlight ;  past  the  pious- 
looking  little  German  villages — high  red  roofs  gathered 
at  the  church's  knees;  through  the  plessant freundlich 
country,  where  everything  is  waxing  in  lusty  length. 
And  yet  she  is  glad  when  Wesenstein  is  reached.  Per- 
haps she  would  feel  more  emotion  at  arriving  than  she 
does,  did  she  know  the  mtional  and  humane  intention 
nourished  by  Rivers,  and  which  has  kept  him  compara- 
tively calm  for  the  last  three  miles,  to  knock  down  the 
Uhlan  upon  the  first  sign  of  an  intention  on  his  part  to 
help  Miss  Churchill  from  the  carriage. 

But,  happily  for  the  peace  of  the  assemblage,  the 
unconscious  offender  altributing  to  insular  brutality 
Rivers'  unceremonious  shouldering  of  him  from  the 
carriage-door,  yields  gracefully  a  privilege  that  he  has 
no  particular  care  to  keep,  and  leaves  to  the  other  un- 
disputed possession  of  Belinda's  three  fingers.  They 
are  the  last  of  the  party  to  arrive,  and  so  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  finding  preliminaries  over,  and  luncheon 
spread  and  tempting  under  the  trained  linden  trees. 

Above  the  lilac-smothered  cottages,  and  the  cheerful 
Gast-hof,  beetles  up  the  old  white  Schloss  out  of  the 
solid  rock  on  which  it  is  built. 

Between  the  Gast-hof  and  the  garden,  where  their 
white  table-cloth  promisingly  glimmers,  runs  a  little 
river,  quickened  and  discolored  by  last  night's  rain.  It 
is  spanned  by  a  homely  wooden  bridge ;  and  on  this 
wooden  bridge  Sarah  is  standing,  employed  in  dropping 
bits  of  stick — httle  lilac  sprays,  anything  floatable  that 
comes  handy — into  the  earth-reddened  stream  on  one 


side,  and  then  rushing  headlong  over  to  the  other  to 
see  them  come  sailing  and  whirling  through.  In  this 
mature  pastime  she  is  being  helped  by  two  large  hus- 
sars and  a  Gardereiter.  She  is  in  the  best  of  spirits, 
and  has  already  told  them  all  about  the  Professor,  and 
how  delighted  she  is  to  be  rid  of  him. 

The  rest  of  the  party  are  dispersed  in  summer  saun- 
tering about  the  bowery  village,  all  but  Miss  Watson, 
who,  following  that  God-given  instinct  which  prompts 
the  mole  to  delve,  the  beetle  to  scavenge,  and  the  swal- 
low to  fly,  is  ravaging  everywhere,  red-fSiced  and  ruth- 
less, making,  marring,  meddling.  She  has  had  a  happy 
and  instructive  drive  with  some  quite  new  comers,  and 
has  succeeded,  to  their  dismay  and  her  own  satisfaction, 
in  extracting  from  them  that  they  have  a  sister  in  a 
lunatic  asylum.  So  that  it  is  in  high  good-humor  and 
content  that — the  complement  of  guests  being  now  full 
—they  all  sit  down  to  their  homely  feast. 

It  is  true,  that  no  sooner  are  they  seated — seated  as 
their  own  choice,  or  as  the  lurking  inclination  of  any 
two  for  each  other  prompts,  than  their  hostess  bustles 
oflSciously  round  to  dislodge  them. 

"  Three  men  together  here,  and  two  ladies  there  I 
Come — come  !  this  will  never  do ;  we  must  manage  bet- 
ter than  this  !  Mr.  Rivers,  I  must  beg  you  to  fly  to  the 
rescue  :  cortie  and  part  these  two  ladies  I" 

In  what  spirit  this  request  is  received  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  fact  that  Rivers  has  at  last  attained  to 
the  one  object  and  goal  of  all  his  hot  vigils  and  fasting- 
days.  His  wooden  chair  is  drawn  up  as  closely  as  the 
legs  of  both  will  permit  to  Belinda's,  and  on  her  other 
hand  he  has  successfully  arranged  an  ugly  ravenous 
fledgling  boy,  of  whom  not  even  he  can  be  jealous. 

Though  such  is  the  quality  of  Miss  Watson's  voice, 
that  nothing  short  of  an  utterly  broken  drum  could 
prevent  its  finding  entrance  into  any  -ear,  he  adopts  the 
desperate  feint  of  not  having  heard,  not  even  when  she 
repeats  her  order  in  a  sensibly  louder  key. 

''  Had  not  you  better  try  some  one  else  ?"  says  Sarah    * 
dryly,  coming  to  the  rescue  ;  ''  it  is  odd,  but  he  does  not 
seem  to  hear  I" 

"I  cannot  have  spoken  loud  enough,"  rejoins  the 
other,  with  unconscious  irony.     *'  Mr,  Rivers  V 

''  You  will  have  to  put  up  with  Herr  von  Breiden- 
bach  I"  says  Sarah,  this  third  appeal  having  met  with 
the  fate  of  its  predecessors,  glancing  up  at  her  spare 
hussar,  who — no  lady  having  more  than  two  sides,  and 
his  brother  soldiers  having  been  too  quick  for  him — is 
hanging  lingeringly  over  her  chair-back,  reluctant  alto- 
gether to  abandon  her  even  for  beer  and  Schinken,  and 
having  just  overtaken  her  last  joke  and  begun  to  roar 
at  it.  Under  these  circumstances,  neither  is  he  particu- 
larly keen  about  obeying  Miss  Watson's  command. 
However,  a  wily  look  from  his  maiden,  promissory  of 
far  better  things  after  luncheon,  sends  him  off  fairly  con- 
tented, and  the  storm  is  averted. 

'*  It  is  sad  for  a  young  man,  being  so  deaf,  is  not  it  ?" 
says  Sarah,  with  her  innocent  air. 

"Is  it  in  his  family?"  asks  Miss  Watson  eagerly. 
*'  It  is  in  some  families,  you  know.  In  some  families 
every  member  is  deaf  from  childhood.  All  the  Champ- 
neys  of  Nether-Stoney  are  deaf.  I  must  ask  him 
whether  it  is  in  his  family  !'' 

And  this  little  squall — after  all  only  the  threat,  not 
the  reality  of  one — is  the  sole  break  in  the  golden  hal- 
cyon sunshine  of  what  Rivers,  though  he  ate  next  to 
nothing — and  that  next  to  nothing  may  have  been 
horse,  or  hippopotamus,  for  all  he  knew  to  the  contrary 
— now  looks  back  upon  as  the  most  rwgal  banquet  of  his 
life. 
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Wliatbanque ting-hall,  indeed,  painted  with  goddesses 
and  fair  sea-women,  could  equal  the  low  linden-roof 
above  their  heads  ?  What  hall-hangings  could  come 
nigh  the  soft  Kttle  red  vine-leaves,  and  the  tiny  tendrils 
just  beginning  to  twist  their  airy  fingers  round  the 
wooden  trellis  ?  What  chambei^music  coold  surpass 
that  of  the  full  brook  and  the  larks  ? 

By-and-by,  it  is  true,  both  are  drowned  in  the  noise  of 
the  ever-waxing  talk  and  laughter.  They  are  almost 
all  young ;  they  are  out  on  a  spree ;  they  have  been 
hungry  and  now  are  full ;  is  it  any  wonder  tliat  it  needs 
but  a  very  little  jest  to  set  them  all  oflf  in  clamorous 
mirth  ? 

There  is  presently  a  Babel  of  tongues.  The  end  of 
Miss  Watson's  story  of  how  she  sent  in  her  card,  and 
finally  forced  her  way  in,  to  the  Great  Llama  of  Thil>et 
— a  tale  which  strangers  regard  as  a  bad  and  glaring 
lie,  but  which  her  acquaintances  feel  to  be  not  only  pro- 
bable, but  true — is  lost  in  the  general  din. 

Sai-ah  is  in  her  glory.  She  has  been  nibbling  marrons 
glaces,  and  teaching  her  soldiers  to  play  bob-cherry 
with  some  fine  forced  fruit  contributed  by  Rivers,  re- 
gardless of  the  famine  price  he  paid  for  them,  to  tempt 
his  lady's  palate. 

Rewarded  by  the  swxesfou  of  this  accomplishment, 
she  proceeds  to  exhibit  several  others,  not  included  in 
the  curriculum  of  an  ordinary  education ;  the  most  ad- 
mired among  which  is  that  one — not  so  widely  known 
as  its  simple  ingenuity  deserves — of  crossing  the  fore 
and  middle  fingers,  and  slowly  passing  them  down  the 
bridge  of  the  nose,  thereby  discovering  a  chasm  of 
great  depth,  apparently  parting  the  nose  into  two. 
Before  long  there  is  not  a  soul  at  the  table  whose 
fingers  are  not  traveling  eagerly  down  his  or  her  nose, 
some  to  verify  the  discovery  as  new,  some  to  enjoy  it  as 
old.  Hussars,  Gardereiters,  Uhlans,  combine  to  cry 
*'  Famos  I"  ''  Kolossal  I"  and  when  at  length  chairs  are 
puslied  back,  and  the  cherries  and  the  revel  are  together 
ended,  Sarah  finds  her  court  swelled  by  the  admirers  of 
almost  all  the  other  girls,  unable  to  resist  the  attrac- 
tions of  a  maiden  who,  to  such  Veilchen  Augen  and  such 
a  figure,  adds  talents  of  so  varied  and  unusual  an  order. 

They  are  so  occupied  in  thronging  round  her,  and  she 
is  s6  obliging  in  promising  to  teach  them,  one  and  all, 
many  more  tricks  by-and-by,  that  Miss  Watson's  bawl- 
ing command  that  they  are  now  all  to  go  over  the 
Schloss,  passes  for  some  time  unregarded. 

In  time,  however,  she  collects  them,  the  unwilling  as 
well  as  the  willing — the  former  greatly  preponderate — 
and  sweeping  them  off"  out  of  the  sunshine  and  the 
merry  summer  air,  gives  them  into  the  charge  of  a 
surly,  high-flavored,  and  grasping-minded  Ver waiter, 
who  leads  them  through  an  endless  enfilade  of  bare 
rooms,  cold  and  dank  even  on  this  warmly-honeyed 
May-day,  and  fleeces  them  at  the  end. 


CHAPTER   X. 

"  He  tells  her  something 
That  make6  her  blood  look  out.'* 

Miss  Watson's  tyranny,  however,  one  pair  succeeds 
in  evading.  By  a  cautious  and  judicious  loitering  until 
the  tail  of  the  plaid  gown  has  In^en  seen  safely  to  whisk 
round  the  corner,  they  find  themselves  free,  absolutely 
at  their  own  disposition,  for  as  long  as  the  Verwalter's 
windy  narrative  may  last,  and  with  all  the  Schloss 
garden  for  their  own — all  its  sunshine,  all  its  shelter, 
all  its  old-world  arace. 

Sun-petted,   defended   from    each  one  of  Heaven's 

rough  winds,  it  lies  at  the  Schloss  foot.     Around  it  rise 

*ie  woody  hills,  the  humble  low  hills  of  a  flat  country. 


but  now  with  their  humility  made  proud,  with  their  in- 
significance rendered  significant,  by  the  inexpressible 
magnificence  of  spring. 

Into  the  very  core  of  Belinda's  and  Rivers'  happy 
hearts  has  the  spring  spirit  passed.  Too  happy  for 
common  speech,  they  sit  on  a  time-worn  stone  bench, 
with  their  young  and  radiant  eyes  pasturing  on  the 
sweet,  Btill  prospect;  the  high  and  ancient  Schloss, 
clock-towered  and  red*roofed,  soaring  out  of  the  plen- 
teous new  leafage ;  and  seen  down  a  vista  of  thick  and 
venerable  hedges,  so  accurately  and  squarely  clipped 
that  not  a  leaf  projects  from  the  verdurous  primness,  an 
old  stone  Flora,  with  her  lap  full  of  garden  flowers.  On 
the  prospect,  I  say,  their  eyes  pasture ;  but  from  it  they 
continually  turn  to  each  other's  faces,  as  being  yet  love- 
lier and  more  joyful. 

"  Try  to  be  a  little  depressed  I"  Crossing  her  secure 
bliss,  Sarah's  worldly-wise  precept  flashes,  only  to  be 
contemptuously  dismissed.  What  needs  she  any  mean 
ruse  to  gain  him  ? 

For  the  moment,  doubt  and  fear  have  vanished  from 
her  heart,  cast  out  and  slain  by  an  exultant  certainty  of 
joy.  How  dare  she,  looking  in  his  face,  have  any  mean 
and  unworthy  misgivings  as  to  his  being  M'holly  hers, 
body  and  soul,  through  all  time,  and  through  whatever 
may  follow  time  ?  How  could  she,  even  if  she  wished 
it,  feign  to  be  low-spirited  ?  she,  in  comparison  with 
whose  high  and  passionate  content  even  the  larks  are 
melancholy  and  the  river  dull  ?  What  need  have  they 
for  coarse  and  clumsy  words  ?  But  after  all^  words, 
though  coarse  and  clumsy,  are  the  coin  in  which  human 
creatures  must  pay  each  other,  and  failing  in  which, 
they  are  often  bankrupt  for  life. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Sarah  would  give  much  ap- 
proval to  a  conversation — if  such  it  can  be  called — of  so 
highly  unpractical  a  cast — a  conversation  made  up  of 
hot  sighs,  and  torrid  looks,  and  broken  syllables  of  ec- 
stasy ;  but  in  which  there  is  no  most  distant  allusion  to 
either  priest  or  altar. 

It  is  broken  in  upon  before  it  has  reached  a  more  ar- 
ticulate stage  by  the  voices  of  the  Schloss  seers,  who, 
their  task  happily  accomplished,  every  cold  room  and 
bad  daub  faithfully  seen,  are  now  let  loose,  like  school- 
boys at  noon,  upon  the  silent  garden. 

'*  Like  to  a  moving  vintage  down  they  came, 
Crown'd  with  green  leaves,  and  faces  all  on  flame; 
All  madly  dancing  throujrh-the  pleasant  valley, 
To  scare  thee,  melancholy." 

In  a  moment  there  is  not  a  trim  walk  or  finely-graveled 
alley  that  is  not  alive  and  noisy  with  jokes  and  merri- 
ment. They  intercept  the  view  of  the  Flora.  They 
steel  the  cowslips  and  little  white  saxifrage  that  grow 
on  the  sternly-prohibited  grass.  It  is  impossible  to 
escape  their  laughter  and  their  eyes.  They  are  every- 
where. More  universally  pervasive  than  any  one  else, 
more  turbulent,  more  wildly  hilarous  are  Sarah  and  her 
little  court.  But  yet  there  is  a  method  in  her  madness, 
as  her  sister  has  soon  occasion  to  discover;  for,  pro- 
tected by  the  noise  of  voices  round  her,  she  presently 
draws  Belinda  aside,  to  whisper  in  the  hardest,  soberest, 
common-sense  voice,  **  Has  he  spoken  ?" 

Belinda,  thus  suddenly  dragged  down  from  the  em- 
pyrean, shrinks  wincingly  away  without  answering; 
but  in  vain.  ''Has  he  ?"  repeats  the  other  resolutely, 
taking  hold  of  her  wrist  in  detention ;  and  as  a  faint 
unwilling  head-shake  confirms  the  suspicion  she  already 
nourishes,  ''More  sl^me  for  him  !"  she  8ay,s  quickly; 
"  try  the  wood." 

There  is  no  time  for  more.  Next  moment  she  is  off 
— a  frolicking  madcap — with  her  hussars.     If  Rivers 
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had  overheard  her — for  one  dreadful  moment  the 
thought  flashes  across  Belinda,  "Is  it  possible?" — he 
could  hardly  have  worded  his  next  sentence  differently. 

*^  What  a  bedlam  they  have  made  of  this  I"  he  says, 
casting  an  irritated  glance  round  on  the  Bacchic  crew ; 
''shall  we  trj-  the  wood  ?" 

Five  minutes  ago  she  would  have  assented  gladly,  not 
less  thankful  than  he  to  escape  from  the  empty  din ; 
but  now  the  consciousness  of  the  coarse  and  business- 
like intent  with  which,  did  she  comply,  she  would  be 
seeking  those  innocent  shades,  makes  her  answer  with 
almost  all  her  old  coldness : 

•'  I  think  we  do  very  well  here  !" 

He  does  not  press  his  request ;  only  that  look  of  blank 
disappointment  that  she  knows,  comes  like  a  creeping, 
chilly  fog  across  his  passionate  fair  face.  He,  too,  is 
precipitated  from  the  heights.  They  walk  stupidly 
along,  side  by  side,  for  a  space.  Afterwards  they  re- 
dect,  in  bitter  looking  back,  that  they  must  have 
wasted  quite  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  their  one  high  holi- 
day. Not  more  than  a  quarter,  however.  By  the  end  of 
tliat  time  they  have  twice  met  Miss  Watson,  and  been 
closely  questioned  by  her  as  to  what  they  were  talking 
about.  Once,  indeed,  the  better  to  investigate  this,  she 
has  joined  them  for  several  paces,  and  would  probably 
have  remained  with  them,  had  not  the  sight  of  another 
tete-Ortite  that  looked  even  more  absorbing  than  theirs, 
ravished  her  away  to  disturb  it. 

So  sooner  is  her  broad  back  averted,  than  '*  You  were 
right,"  says  Belinda,  turning  to  the  young  man  with  a 
humorous  yet  trembling  smile,  ''  the  wood  is  best." 

''  Then,  for  God's  sake,  come  there  at  once,  or  she 
will  be  after  us  I"  he  cries,  with  a  hot  and  tragic  eager- 
ness ludicrously  disproportioned  to  the  occasion  that  has 
called  it  forth. 

She  does  not  now  need  to  be  twice  bidden,  and  away 
they  speed,  casting  apprehensive  glances  over  their 
shoulders,  glances  that  see  black  plaid  gowns  in  every 
harmless  bush,  until  the  safe  covert  of  the  wood  is 
reached. 

That  is  not  long.  It  is  only  a  few  paces  off,  just  be- 
yond the  garden.  And  yet,  near  and  accessible  as  it  is, 
none  of  the  revelers  have  as  yet  divined  it.  It  has,  in- 
deed, a  too-much-frequented  air,  of  which  the  well- 
beaten  pathway  tells ;  but,  for  the  time,  it  is  silent  and 
safe. 

She  has  sat  down,  a  little  quick-breathed  from  her  run 
— they  had  even  descended  to  running — on  the  pathside 
grass,  and  he  has  flung  all  his  supple  long  length  at  her 
feet, 

'*  So  we  are  alone  again,"  he  says,  drawing  a  heavy 
sighing  breath.  "  My  life  is  now  one  long  maneuver  to 
be  alone  with  you ;  and  how  seldom  I  succeed  !" 

She  laughs  nervously.  With  whom  but  himself  does 
it  lie  to  command  her  company  while  life  lasts  ?  She 
has  no  longer  the  heavenly  confident  certainty  that 
blessed  her  in  the  garden.  She  has  changed  it  for  a  hot 
and  doubting  unrest ;  for  an  avoiding,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  for  a  contradictory  craving  to  meet  and  an- 
swer those  madly  asking  eyes.  Why  is  it  that  the  eyes 
alone  ask  ? 

'*  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  for  you,"  she  says,  with  a 
tremulous  brusqueness. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"*'  he  asks,  speaking  hardly 
above  a  whisper;  already  the  dread  that  he  ha.s  ad- 
vanced too  far,  and  that  for  the  hundredth  time  she  is 
going  to  freeze  him  back  again  beginning  to  sta}'  the 
beating  of  his  leaping  heart. 

**  1  mean,"  she  says,  forming  the  words  with  immense 
difficulty,  and  in  a  tone  tliat  to  herself  sounds  dry  and 


forbidding,  "  that  perliaps  you  would  not  find  the  charm 
of  tete-a-tetes  with  me  increase  in  the  same  proportion 
as  their  frequency." 

''Will  you  try  me  ?"  He  cannot  speak  above  a 
whisper  now.  How  is  it  likely  that  he  should,  when 
his  burning  heart  has  sprung  up  into  his  throat  and  is 
choking  him  ?  Has  not  he  thrown  the  die,  upon  which 
his  universe  turns  ? 

But  to  her,  his  four  words  have  an  ambiguous  sound 
that  may  mean  all  or  nothing.  How,  then,  can  she 
answer  them  ? 

There  is  a  silence.  So  hushed  and  sleeping  are  all  the 
winds  that  not  even  any  one  of  the  young  leaves  above 
their  heads  rubs,  slightly  rustling,  against  another.  If 
those  leaves,  or  the  flowers  on  which  they  lean,  or  the 
birds  of  heaven  could  but  have  been  interpreters  be- 
tween him  and  her  I  She  has  taken  off  her  gloves,  the 
better  to  pull  the  fresh  grasses  near  her,  and  her  right 
hand  now  lies  palm  upwards  on  her  knee.  Upon  it  his 
eyes,  sinking  for  a  moment  from  her  face,  have  greedily 
fixed  themselves.  What  could  not  those  five  slight 
fingers  give  him,  if  they  would  ? 

"  Why  are  you  looking  at  my  hand  ?"  she  asks,  laugh- 
ing unsteadily.  "Can  you  tell  me  whether  I  have  a 
good  line  of  life  ?  do  I  live  long  ?  am  I  liappy  ?  do  I  " 
— "  marry,"  she  is  going  to  say,  but  she  stops  herself— 
"  is  there  any  great  misfortune  or  dangerous  illness  in 
store  for  me  ?"  She  is  talking  rapidly  and  a  hdtmhs 
rcKnpus^  feeling  that  she  must  find  words  of  some  kind, 
no  matter  what,  to  fill  up  that  too  pregnant  silence ; 
feeling  that  the  cool-breathed  wood  is  stifling,  and  that 
if  she  pause  for  one  moment  her  tears  will  have  wav 
and  forever  disgrace  her. 

For  all  ansVer,  his  heart-hunger  mastering  him,  the 
poor  boy  fastens  on  the  hand  of  which  she  speaks. 
There  is  a  singing  in  his  ears  and  a  fog  before  his  eyes ; 
but  he  has  it.  In  his  own  shaking  fingers  he  holds  that 
sacred  palni,  that  never  before,  save  in  meaningless 
comings  and' goings,  has  he  touched.  In  all  its  satin 
warmth  and  smoothness,  it  lies  in  his.  Will  he  ever  let 
man  or  devil  rob  him  of  it  ?  He  would  tell  you  "  No. " 
So  the  supreme  moment  has  come,  and  she  recognizes  it. 

"  Do  you  see  that  I  am  to  take  a  long  journey  ?"  she 
says,  stooping  her  quivering  face  over  their  two  locked 
hands. 

What  more  propitious  moment  could  even  Sarah 
choose  in  which  to  tell  him  of  their  departure  ?  But 
she  does  not  think  of  Sarah. 

For  a  moment  he  seems  not  to  take  in  the  meaning  of 
her  words.  Is  there  room  in  all  his  seeing,  hearing,  un- 
derstanding, for  aught  but  the  one  surpassing  fact  that 
his  lady  ha«  deigned  at  last  to  lay  her  hand  in  his,  and 
that  her  starry  eyes,  soft,  merciful,  passipnate,  are, 
through  a  splendid  curtain  of  tears,  bent  on  his  own. 

After  a  while,  "Are  you  going  away  V  he  says 
mistily.  Even  yet  words  come  but  strangely  to  him, 
and  his  head  swims. 

"Yes,"  she  answers,  she,  too,  scarce  knowing  what 
she  speaks ;  "  the  cherry-blossoms  are  gone,  and  the 
lilacs  will  soon  go,  and  so  must  we !"  Often  beforehand 
has  she  rehearsed  the  «cene  in  which  she  is  to  tell  him  of 
her  going.  Imagination  has  tricked  it  out  in  various 
shapes  and  colors,  but  t!ie  reality  is  unlike  them  all. 

He  expresses  neither  regret  nor  surprise — he  expresses 
nothing.  He  only  lifts  the  long  lily  band  that  he  holds, 
and  laying  its  palm  against  his  burning  mouth,  softly 
passes  his  lips  to  and  fro  over  the  little  fair  lines  in 
which  her  history  is  written. 

Where  is  his  timidity  now  ?  It  was  only  her  displea- 
sure that  had  ever  made  him  afraid  ;  and  even  he  can  see 
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that  there  is  no  displeasure  here.  She  is  pale,  indeed, 
but  it  is  with  the  pallor  of  conquering  passion ;  and 
very  still,  but  it  is  the  stillness  of  one  who,  looking  up 
in  awful  joy,  sees  the  dawn  of  a  superb  new  world 
breaking  upon  her. 

''  Are  you  sorry  ?"  she  says,  with  a  half-sob.  "  You 
do  not  tell  me  whether  you  are  sorry." 

He  is  no  longer  lying  at  her  feet.  lie  is  kneeUng  in  his 
beautiful  glad  manhood  at  her  knee. 

'^  S(yrry  /"he  repeats,  with  a  sort  of  ecstatic  scorn. 
"'  Why  should  I  be  sorry  ?  It  is  only  you  who  can  ever 
make  me  sorry  again  I" 

So  it  has  come.'  For  a  moment  she  closes  her  eyes, 
as  one  faint  with  a  bliss  whose  keenness  makes  it  cross 
the  border-land  and  become  pain,  and  so  is  gathered 
into  his  strenuous  embrace. 

For  one  second  she  lies  on  his  heart.  For  one  second 
the  breath  of  her  sweet  sigh  stirs  his  hair.  Their  faces 
are  nearing  each  other  slowly,  in  the  luxury  of  a  pas- 
sionate delay,  to  make  yet  more  poignant  the  pleasure 
of  their  supreme  meeting  at  last,  when — 

''Mr.  Rivers  I  Mr.  Rivers  I" 

What  horrid  sound  is  this  that  is  breaking  into  and 
murdering  the  divine  quiet  of  the  wood  ?  that  is  break- 
ing into  and  murdering  their  diviner  union  ?  That 
sound  once  silenced,  the  wood  will  return  to  its  still- 
ness ;  but  when  to  them  will  that  moment  ever  return  ? 
When  will  that  begun  embrace  be  ended  ? 

For  one  instant  they  remain  paralyzed  and  uncom- 
prehending in  each  other's  arms ;  then,  as  the  voice 
comes  again — the  unmistakable  brazen  voice,  from 
which,  in  less  crucial  moments,  they  have  so  often  fled 
in  panic  aversion — comes  nearer  and  louder,  in  obviously 
quick  approach  to  them,  they  spring  apart,  and  stand 
dazed  and  panting  in  wild-eyed  consternation  that  the 
cruel  work-a-day  world  has  so  early  thrust  itself  again 
upon  them,  and  that  their  heavenly  trance  is  broken. 

Belinda  is  the  first  to  recover  the  full  use  of  her 
senses. 

''  It  is  she  /"  says  the  girl,  breathing  quick  and  short, 
and  putting  up  her  trembling  hands  to  her  bonnet  and 
hair  to  insure  that  all  is  neat  and  tight  and  unbetray- 
ing.  '*We  might  have  known  that  she  would  have 
hunted  us  down !" 

He  does  not  answer.  Perhaps  his  intoxication  was 
deeper  than  hers,  and  that  he  has  more  ado  thus  sud- 
denly to  shake  it  off.  Perhaps  the  rage  of  that  lost 
kiss — of  his  arms  emptied  of,  as  soon  as  filled  with,  his 
heart's  desire — makes  sight  and  hearing  still  thick. 

"  Mr.  Rivers  !     Miss  Churchill !     Mr.  Rivers  I" 

How  loud  the  voice  is  now  I  It  must  be  only  just 
round  the  next  corner  ;  and  a  heavy  foot  is  audible,  ac- 
companying it. 

*•■  We  had  better  go  and  meet  her,"  says  Belinda  des- 
perately ;  and  the}  go. 

''So  here  you  are  I"  cries  Miss  Watson  cheerfully, 
coming  into  view,  evidently  en  nage  from  the  speed  of 
her  chase.  "What  a  hunt  I  have  had  for  you  I  Did 
not  you  hear  me  calling  ?  I  called  quite  loud.  Where 
have  you  been  hiding  V" 

"  Do  you  want  us  V"  asks  Belinda,  modulating  her 
trembling  voice  with  excessive  care ;  and,  after  all  her 
pains,  wondering  whether  it  sounds  as  extraordinary  to 
her  interlocut  )r  as  it  does  to  herself 

''  I  have  been  coUecting  everybmly,"  cries  the  other, 
fanning  herself.  ''  I  think,"  smilini;,  "  that  I  have  col- 
lected everybody  now.    I  want  us  all  to  keep  together." 

"  Why  should  we  herd  together  in  a  drove  V  Are  we 
Cook's  tourists?"  asks  Rivers,  speaking  for  the  first 
time,  and  in  a  tone  of  doffffod  brutality,  looking  murder- 


ously at  her.  In  his  fkce  is  clearly  expressed  the  senti- 
ment of  Balaam  :  "  I  would  I  had  a  6>^ord  in  my  hand, 
for  then  would  I  slay  thee  I" 

"  I  always  keep  my  parties  together !"  replies  Miss 
Watson,  still  smiling.  "It  is  so  much  more  sociable  I 
It  spoils  a  party  to  break  it  up.  When  I  was  in  the 
Holy  Land,"  we  went  a  picnic  to  Bethabara,  twenty- 
five  of  us  on  donkeys,  and  we  a. I  kept  together.  If  we 
all  keep  together  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  col- 
lecting at  starting." 

"  We  are  not  going  yet  ?"  cries  the  young  man,  for  a 
moment  forgetting  himself,  and  betrayed  into  a  tone  of 
passionate  apprehension. 

"Well,  not  immediately,  of  course.  There  will  be 
plenty  of  time  to  explore  this  wood  a  little,  if  you  feel 
inclined.  Whose  wood  is  it  ?  The  King's,  eh  ?  Xot 
much  in  the  way  of  timber ;  but  then  there  never  is 
much  in  the  way  of  timber  in  a  German  wood.  Where 
does  this  path  lead  to — have  you  any  idea  ?  What  do 
you  say  to  following  this  path  a  little,  to  see  where  it 
leads  to?" 

They  have  fallen  into  a  stupid  silence.  That  paralysis 
of  the  will  which  overtakes  all  upon  whom  Miss  Watson 
bestows  her  company,  has  seized  them  with  a  numbing 
force  proportioned  to  their  frenzied  inward  revolt.  She 
drives  them  before  her,  unresisting,  through  the  wood. 

"Well?"  says  Sarah,  in  a  tone  of  the  keenest  and 
most  urgent  interrogation.  It  is  night,  and  they  are  at 
home  again.  The  long  twilight  still  lies  on  the  city, 
but  the  hour  is  latish.  The  two  girls  have  been  de- 
posited at  their  house  in  the  Liittichau  Strasse,  and 
are  climbing  the  cold  stone  stairs  to  their  apartment. 
"Well?" 

Belinda's  answer  is  to  quicken  her  pace  and  race  up 
the  remaining  steps. 

"  Two  can  play  at  that  game,"  says  Sarah,  springing 
after  her,  active  as  a  cat,  and  facing  her  again  on  the 
landing.     "  Well  ?" 

But  before  she  has  extracted  any  more  answer  than 
before.  Tommy  has  opened  the  door  of  the  itage  and  ad- 
mitted them. 

"Well,  granny,"  cries  Sarah,  marching  briskly  into 
the  salon,  blinking  a  little  from  the  sudden  light,  taking 
the  old  lady's  smooth  face  in  both  hands,  and  giving  it 
a  sounding  kiss,  "here  we  are  I  We  have  had  a  very 
happy  day,  and  I  am  engaged,  more  or  less,  to  three  peo- 
ple.    By-the-by,  they  are  all  going  to  call  to-morrow." 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,  I  am  sure,  my  dear,  if  it 
amuses  you,"  replies  Mrs.  Churchill,  placidly  rearrang- 
ing the  dainty  tulles  and  laces  that  her  granddaughter's 
embrace  had  ruffled ;  "  but  I  think  I  have  heard  some- 
thing like  it  once  or  twice  before." 

"  And  Belinda  is  not  engaged  at  all  I"  continues 
Sarah  indignantly,  looking  eagerly  toward  her  sister  to 
see  whether  this  direct  statement  does  not  call  forth 
any  disclaimer.     But  none  comes. 

"You  do  not  say  so?"  rejoins  Mrs.  Churchill,  in  a 
tone  of  civil  but  tepid  interest,  stifling  a  slight  yawn. 
She  does  not  care  much  about  Belinda,  who  does  not 
amuse  her,  while  the  "  Daudet,"  from  whose  pages  her 
grandchildren's  entrance  has  roused  her,  does. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  says  Sarah,  advancing  with  a  threat- 
ening gesture  to  her  sister — "  do  you  dare  to  look  me  in 
the  face  and  tell  me  that  you  have  not  brought  him  up 
to  the  point  after  all  V" 

Still  silence,  and  a  look  toward  the  door  suggestive  of 
meditated  evasion  bv  it.  But  this  move  the  other  anti- 
cipate.s  by  placing  herself  between  Belinda  and  all  means 
of  exit. 
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'•  Did  you  take  him  to  the  wood  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Did  you  tell  him  we  were  going  V" 

"Yes." 

'^  And  nothing  canie  of  itV*  cries  Sarah  in  a  tone  of 
sach  profound  and  unfeigned  stupefaction  that  Belinda, 
though  certainly  at  this  moment  not  mirthfully  minded, 
breaks  into  a  laugh.  ''Bless  my  soul,  what  stuff  can 
you  both  be  made  of?  Granny,  what  stuff  can  they  be 
made  of?'' 

But  granny  has  gone  back,  true  as  the  needle  to  the 
Pole,  to  her  novel,  and  declines  to  take  any  further  part 
beyond  a  slight  shrug  in  her  granddaughter's  affairs. 

''Well,  you  know  our  agreement,"  continues  Sarah, 
beginning  to  walk  up  and  down  in  a   fervid   excite- 


ment, that  contrasts  with  the  elder  woman's  phlegm ; 
"  you  know  our  agreement :  to-morrow — you  may  think 
I  am  joking,  but  I  assure  you  that  1  never  was  more  in 
earnest  in  my  life — to-morrow  I  ask  him  his  inten- 
tions." 

A  charming  flickering  smile  breaks  like  moonlight  on 
water  over  Belinda's  face. 

"  I  give  you  leave  I"  she  says  in  a  voice  that  though 
low  and  tremulous  is  distinct. 

Then,  vanquishing  all  her  junior's  efforts  t6  detain 
her,  pushing  indeed  impetuously  past  her,  she  flies  to 
her  own  room  and  double-locks  herself  in ;  nor  do  all 
Sarah's  plaintive  pipings  through  the  key-hole  and 
angry  rattlings  of  the  lock  avail  to  dislodge  her. 

[to  bb  continued.] 
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I  HAVE  received  various  letters  asking  me  to  discuss 
in  your  columns  certain  questions  connected  with  love 
and  marriage  of  which  I  have  not  yet  spoken.  One  of 
these  letters,  in  particular,  refers  to  so  important  a  pos- 
sibility that  1  cannot  pass  it  by  in  silence.  The  advice 
already  given,  the  writer  is  kind  enough  to  say,  is  just 
what  is  wanted  for  the  happy  people,  whose  marriages 
have  been  made  in  Heaven,  and  who  need  only  such 
tender  care  as  I  have  suggested  to  preserve  the  hea- 
venly atmosphere  amid  the  chances  and  changes  of 
earthly  life  ;  but, — and  I  will  quote  the  words  of  the  let- 
ter, since  they  put  the  writer's  point  very  forcibly,— 
'*  there  are  cases,  and  alas  they  are  not  rare,  in  which 
the  twain,  instead  of  becoming  one  flesh,  remain  most 
decidedly  and  distinctly  two,  and  in  which  the  only  pos- 
sibility of  their  becoming  one  must  consist  in  the  de- 
basement of  the  nobler  character  to  something  like  the 
grade  of  the  lower.  How  far,  then,  should  this  yielding 
up  of  one's  best  self  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  union  with 
one's  nearest  and  most  constant  companion  be  carried  ? 
I  yield,"  the  letter-writer  continues,  '*to  no  one  in 
my  ideal  of  what  married  life  shmild  be ;  but  I  know  too 
sadly  well  what  too  often  it  really  is,  I  have  seen  in- 
stances in  which  a  naturally  noble,  generous,  upright 
nature  has  been  warped  by  an  overbearing,  grasping, 
selfish  and  jealous  one  until  its  native  characteristics 
s*»emed  almost  extinguished.  Should  there  not  be  a 
limit  to  a  self-devotion  and  self-sacrifice  which  would 
result  in  spiritual,  moral,  mental  and  social  degeneracy  ? 
Those  who  are  incUned  to  demand  the  utmost  yield- 
ing up  of  another's  temjwral  and  intellectual  interests 
and  pleasures,  who  require  as  their  right  the  subjuga- 
tion, in  that  other,  of  every  native  impulse  and  desire, 
who  claim  every  thought,  and  would  sit  in  judgment  on 
every  act,  are  the  very  ones  who,  on  their  own  side, 
abuse  and  debase  the  relation  whose  rights  they  are  so 
strenuous  to  maintain.  For  such  cases  as  these  should 
there  not  be  a  Statute  of  Limitation  ?" 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  foregoing  letter  has  set  forth 
one  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  of  married  life. 
As  I  have  said  before,  if  people  married  rightly — if  all 
marriages  were  founded,  as  they  should  be,  on  mutual 
fitness  and  that  perfect  love  which  many  waters  cannot 
quench,  neither  can  the  floods  drown — there  would  be 
no  such  discordant  unions  as  those  to  which  my  corre- 
spondent refers.     But  to  answer  her  question  by  saying 


that  such  marriages  ought  not  to  exist  would  be  as  idle 
as  it  would  be  for  a  physician,  summoned  to  the  bed- 
side of  a  suffering  patient,  to  say,  '*  Yes,  but  you  should 
not  he  ill — health,  not  sickness,  is  the  true  law  of  life." 
Unfortunately  a  large  part  of  the  human  race  is  ill,  in 
one  way  or  another,  and  a  large  number  of  the  married 
people  in  the  world  are  certainly  not  mated. 

**  Thou  ehalt  lower  to  his  level  day  by  day, 

What  is  fine  within  thee  growing  coarse  to  sympathize  with 
clay," 

predicts  Tennyson,  in  ''Locksley  Hall,"  of  pretty 
Cousin  Amy,  prudently  ''married  to  a  clown;"  and 
surely  spiritual  and  mental  deterioration  is  the  worst 
fate  that  can  befall  a  human  being,  and  to  avert  it  by 
whatever  honest  means  is  a  duty  to  one's  own  soul. 

There  is  a  higher  law  than  the  obedience  tliat  one 
promises  in  marriage,  and  that  is  obedience  to  the 
eternal  commands  of  Right.  If  a  husband  requires  his 
wife  to  steal  or  to  lie,  though  the  civil  law  may  condone 
her  offense  because  of  her  subjection  to  her  legal  lord, 
is  there  an  honest  man  or  woman  who  will  not  admit 
that  she  ought  to  have  disobeyed  and  defied  him  ?  And 
so,  if  he  would  influence  her  to  be  unkind,  harsh,  suspi- 
cious, ungenerous,  it  seems  to  me  equally  to  be  her 
duty  to  live  up — not  defiantly,  but  quietly  and  reso- 
lutely—  to  her  own  standard  of  right;  and  I  believe, 
since  God  and  one  human  soul  must  always  be  a  ma- 
jority, that  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  result  of  such  a 
quiet,  resolute,  fearless  life  would  be  to  raise  the  hus- 
band, and  not  debase  the  wife. 

But  it  is  not  alwav  .  '.»y  any  means,  the  wife  who  is 
in  danger  of  being  '  >'.'  led  to  her  husband's  level — the 
opposite  case  is  by  lo  means  infrequent.  Alas  I  have 
we  not  all  seen  men  who  were  naturally  chivalrous  and 
high-minded  become  gossiping,  censorious  and  ungene- 
rous through  constant  association  with  narrow -brained, 
shallow-natured,  yet  strong-willed  women  whom  they, 
for  some  reason,  have  loved  ?  It  is  because  this  influence 
of  constant  association  in  marriage  is  at  once  so  subtle 
and  so  potent  that  such  infinite  care  is  necessary  to  marry 
well.  Do  you  suppose  that  Lydgate,  in  ''  Middleniarch," 
could  ever  be  the  same  man  he  might  have  been  had  he 
married  a  woman  like  Dorothea,  instead  of  a  woman  like 
Rosamond  ?  Could  one  be  associated  daily  and  nightly 
with  Becky  Sharpe  and  escape  her  influence  if,  in  any 
sense,  however  unworthy,  one  loved  her  ? 
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But  grant  that  the  mistake  has  been  made — that  Lyd- 
gate  ha.s  married  Rosamond,  or  that  some  white-souled 
lily  of  a  woman  has  blindly  married  a  man  who  is  of 
the  earth  earthy,  and  to  whom  what  she  calls  honor  is 
a  jest — what  then  ? 

The  one  only  character  which  any  of  us  can  surely 
calculate  on  controlling  or  affecting  is  our  own;  and 
since  the  most  important  thing  on  earth  is  character — 
not  reputation,  but  character  ;  not  what  is  said  of  us, 
but  what  we  are — we  have  no  right  to  throw  down  its 
defenses  for  whatever  cause. 


II 


To  thine  own  self  be  true, 


Aud  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man.'' 

Peace  is  dear  indeed ;  and  one  would  fain  sit  tran- 
quilly among  the  household  gods,  whatever  wild  Svinds 
may  blow  outside — but  there  is  something  still  better 
and  higher  than  peace.  If,  as  I  believe,  the  life  we  live 
here  is  but  one  chapter  in  the  soul's  history,  what  peace 
or  pleasantness,  even  of  marriage,  can  make  up  for  the 
degradation  of  this  immortal  part  of  us,  whose  highest 
aspiration  is  to  *'  go  on,  and  not  to  die"  ?  No  gain,  in 
marriage  or  out  of  it,  can  compensate  the  soul  for  being 
false  to  its  own  ideal,  disobedient  to  that  high  call  with 
which  it  has  been  called  upward. 

But  in  this  view  of  things  there  is  one  danger  of  which 
we  should  take  account.  Let  us  beware  of  mental  or 
spiritual  self-conceit — of  thinking  ourselves  better  than 
another,  because  we  are  different — fancying  ourselves 
higher  and  purer  than  we  really  ai-e.     Before  we  per- 


suade ourselves  that  wife  or  husband  is  a  clod  of  the 
valley,  '*  the  grossness  of  whose  nature  shall  have  weight 
to  drag  us  down,"  would  it  not  be  well  to  be  quite  sure 
where  we  ourselves  stand — whether  the  divergence 
which  seems  to  us  so  formidable  is  really  of  principle  or 
only  of  taste — whether  the  selfishness  we  condemn  has 
not  been  detected  through  the  alchemy  of  a  correspond- 
ing selfishness  in  ourselves — whether  our  real  desire  is 
that  Kight  should  triumph,  or  that  we  should  have  our 
own  way  ? 

Sacrifice  of  justice  and  honor  and  loyalty — of  what  iw 
highest  and  best  in  us — can  never  be  right ;  but  there  is 
scarcely  any  form  of  mere  self-sacrifice  which  may  not 
be  blest  abundantly  ;  nor  is  the  human  soul  degraded  by 
truly  loving  even  the  unworthy.  To  love  Evil  itself  is  one 
thing — to  love  the  victims  of  Evil  is  quite  another.  One 
of  the  best  women  I  ever  knew  once  said  to  me  :  "  What 
a  poor  thing  it  is  that  we,  so  full  of  imperfection  our- 
selves, should  feel  injured  and  resentful  when  we  find 
imperfections  in  those  we  love  ;  as  if  love  itself  were  not 
its  own  exceeding  great  reward,  and  as  if  the  human 
soul  were  not  ennobled  and  enriched  by  its  own  love, 
however  needy  and  deficient  might  be  the  object  on 
whom  this  love  is  bestowed." 

While  the  sun  of  God  shines  as  wannly  on  the  just  as 
on  the  unjust,  shall  we  venture  to  shut  our  hearts 
against  the  housemate  who  has  possibly  not  struggled 
quite  so  far  as  ourselves  on  the  upward-climbing  path 
toward  whose  far  heights  we  still  so  vaguely  aspire  ? 

Louise  Cuandlbh  Moulton. 


THE    HAPPY    ISLANDS. 


He  roams  about  the  town  from  dawn  till  dark, 

An  old  man  with  bent  form  and  whitened  hair, 
Who  dreams  the  earth  he  treads  on  is  a  bark 

That  sails  to  find  a  shoi^  forever  fair, 
The  shore  so  many  seek  and  do  not  find. 

Among  the  busy  crowd,  he  heeds  it  not, 
But  goes  and  comes  to  all  our  pleasure  blind  ; 

The  world  he  lives  in  seems  by  him  forgot. 

Sometimes  he  stops  one  hi  the  crowded  throng 

And  questions  thus :  ** Why  do  we  sail  so  far? 
I  know  full  well  the  vessel's  course  is  wrong, 

For  farther  south  the  Happy  Islands  are. 
And  we  are  near  them,  for  last  night  I  heard 

The  sound  of  music  coming  from  their  shoi-es, 
Aiul  caught  the  scent  of  flowers,  and  one  bright  bird 

Flew  homeward,  over  us,  to  roam  no  more. 


**I  almost  thought  I  saw  them  in  the  dawn, 

Fair  as  the  rosy  peaks  of  Paradise ; 
But  when  the  day  broke  fully  they  were  gone. 

Far,  farther  south  the  shore  we  search  for  lies  I 
Pray  God  they  turn  the  vessel  ere  too  late ! 

Must  we  sail  by,  as  many  times  befoi-e  ? 
They  make  mistakes,  and  lay  it  all  to  Fate 

That  we  have  never  reached  the  longed-for  shore.'* 

And  as  he  talks  the  old  man's  eager  eyes 

Are  looking  southward,  where  he  hopes  to  see 
The  purple  peaks,  crowned  with  strange  glory,  rise 

'Neath  fairer  skies  than  those  of  Italy. 
No  sight  of  land  breaks  on  his  hopeful  eyes. 

*' Ah,  we  have  missed  them,  as  so  oft  before  ! 
And  we  were  near,  so  near  to  them,"  he  cries. 

*'  Must  we  sail  on  and  on  forevermore  ?'* 


Where  are  our  Happy  Islands?    Must  we  sail 

Forever  past  them  when  so  near  they  seem  ? 
Blow  from  the  shores  we  left,  O  favoring  gale, 

And  waft  us  to  the  shores  that  haunt  each  dream  ! 
O  fellow  voyagers,  pi'ay  God  we  find 

The  land  we  seek  and  do  not  pass  it  by  ! 
Oh,  blow  us  to  the  south,  inconstant  wind  ! 

For  there,  we  think,  the  Happy  Islands  lie. 


Eben  £.  Kexpobd. 


Bj  ALBION  W.  TOITBGEE. 


"John  E» 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Skendoah  was  not  in  ashes,  but  a  black,  smoulder- 
ing gap  in  the  row  of  factories  along  the  hank  of  the 
stream  greeted  the  eyes  of  ita  people  on  the  morning 
succeeding  the  events  of  our  last  eliapter.  The  rush 
of  water  along  the  tortuous  channol  had  subsided. 
The  prisoned  lake  liad  escaped  from  thralldoni.  Only 
a  sparkling  rivulet  ran  along  the  muddy  bottom  of  the 
great  reservoir,  bustled  through  the  open  jawH  of  the 
huge  waste-gate,  and  foamed  and  flashed  in  the  long- 
unused  channel  below.  Flood  and  tire  had  both  de- 
npoiled  the  little  town,  but  the  former  had  put  an  end 
to  the  ravages  of  the  latter.  By  what  means  the  gate 
had  been  opened,  and  whether  as  an  act  of  good  or 
evil  purpose,  no  one  knew.  At  any  other  time,  the 
flood  would  have  been  an  absolute  misfortune.  Coming 
as  it  did,  it  was  an  inestimable  blessing.  Yet  it  had  left 
rueful  marks  as  well  as  the  flame  it  quenched.  The 
street  acrosH  which  the  battle  with  the  flames  had  been 
fought  had  I»een  submerged  a  few  momenta  afterwards. 
The  water  pouring  through  the  gate,  impelled  by  the 
weight  of  the  accumulated  store  behind  the  dam,  would 
have  soon  overflowed  the  channel  had  it  been  straight 
and  unobstructed.  But  it  was  neither.  Little  by  little 
factories  and  bridges  had  encroached  upon  the  domain 
of  the  mountain  torrent,  until,  when  it  suddenly  burst 
loose,  it  was  to  And  its  way  choked  and  impeded  at 
every  turn.  It  tore  away  one  obstruction  after  an- 
other, only  to  heap  up  in  a  bend  just  below  the  village 
the  debris  of  Us  fury,  until  its  tumultuous  rage  was,  for 
the  time,  effectually  checked.  Then  the  waters  began 
to  rise  in  the  town,  sullenly  and  silently  h'^aping  up 
behind  this  temporary  barrier,  until  they  crept  into 
the  lower  windows  of  the  factories,  caught  t!ie  hissing 
cinders  that  fell  from  ttie  flaming  buildings,  passed 
beyond  the  farther  walls,  stole  ftcr<)sB  the  street,  and 
choked  in  rising  vapor  the  conflagration  that  r^ed 
above  its  dark  and  angry  surface.  Lake  Meninona  was 
empty  once  more.  The  fire  was  extinguished.  The 
flood  had  subsided.  Dawson  Fox  was  dead.  Harrison 
Kortright  was  chained  to  his  l)ed  with  the  shackles  of  his 
old  enemy  newly  fast«ned  on  his  overwrought  system. 
(Jn  the  hillside  beyond,  a  black  smouldering  mass  lay 
among  the  scorched  and  blighted  trees  where  the  pret- 
tiest and  richest  of  the  mansions  of  Skendoah  had 

"  Who  did  it  ?"  was  the  inquiry  which  each  one  asked 
of  himself  and  his  neighbor.  The  idlers  who  gazed  at 
the  ruins,  loitered  about  the  streets  and  met  in  the 
doorways,  talked  of  nothing  else.     The  water   being 

(Cnpyriglit  JM5  Jv  AIMan  W.  Tourgie  at  aalluir. ) 


turned  aft,  the  remaining  mills  were  shut  down,  some  of 
them  that  the  damages  by  the  flood  might  be  repaired, 
and  the  others  because  tliere  was  no  inclination  on  the 
part  of  any  one  to  labor.  The  boys  played  up  and  down 
the  stream,  ciambcreil  in  and  out  of  the  broken  windows 
of  tile  mills,  burrowed  among  the  debris  of  the  overflow 
for  flotsam,  or  waded  about  upon  the  slimy  bottom  of 
the  pond  in  search  of  finny  prey  which  had  been  lefl 
among  the  ooze  by  the  sudden  decadence  of  the  waters. 
But  all  the  time  they  were  wondering,  like  their  elders, 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  calamity. 

In  the  town-hall,  ou  a  plainly -draped  bier,  lay  the 
body  of  Dawson  Fox.  At  that  time  the  people  of  the 
little  country  town,  despite  its  sudden  dash  at  prosper- 
ity, had  not  learned  to  decorate  the  place  of  the  dead. 
Flowers  at  a  ftjneral  would  have  been  regarded  almost 
as  a  sacrilege,  and  no  one  even  thought  of  draping  the 
banner  that  himg  listlessly  above  the  platform,  across 
the  coflln.  All  was  cold,  dull  black,  save  the  flxeil 
white  feee,  with  its  framework  of  white  satin,  tliat  lay 
within.  Solemn-faced  and  noiselessly  the  people  pastied 
in  and  out.  A  jury  of  inquest  was  impaneled  in  the 
room  below,  and  came  up  in  a  body  to  view  the  corpse. 
There  needed  to  he  no  autopsy.  A  thousand  knew  the 
cause  of  death.  The  real  inquiry  wan  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  Are. 

The  examination  was  a  profltless  one.  Many  wit- 
nesses were  called,  many  questions  asked  and  very 
little  learned.     A  few  facts  were  made  plain  ; 

1.  The  gate  which  supplied  the  common  race  by  which 

all  the  mills  received  their  supply  of  water,  had 
been  closed  at  four  o'clock  on  the  day  previous,  by 
general  consent  of  the  owners  and  operatives. 

2.  The  water  had  been  turned  off  the  wheel  in  Kort- 

right's  mill  and  the  machinery  stopped,  by  express 
order  of  the  owner,  an  hour  earlier  tlian  the  time 
mentioned. 

3.  When  the  fire  was  discovered,  at  about  a  quarter  to 

ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  wheel  was  running 
and  the  machinery  of  the  mill  in  niotion. 

4.  The  waste-gate  was  not  opened  until  more  tlian  an 

hour  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  Are.  It  had  never 
been  opened  before  since  the  building  of  the  dam. 
tt  was  reached  by  a  frame  of  timbers  that  extended 
above  the  dam  some  forty  feet  or  more,  into  the 
deepest  part  of  the  original  channel.  It  was  worked 
by  a  large  iron  screw,  which  itself  was  optrated  by 
means  of  a  wooden  lever  which  passed  through  its 
head.  To  open  these  gates  tn  their  fullest  extent, 
as  they  were  found  the  next  morning,  with  a  head 
of  forty  feet  of  water  or  thereabouts  resting  against 

l»-(FKn<n  Vol.11  lio.  I.) 
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them,   was  a  task  requiring  no  little    time  and 
strength  for  its  accomplislunent. 
5.  Paradise  Bay  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire  something 
more  thaii  half  an  hour  after  the  rush  of  water 
through  the  waste-gate  was  first  noted. 

From  these  facts  the  jury  concluded  that  Kortright's 
mill  and  Kortright's  house  were  set  on  fire  by  some  per- 
son desirous  of  doing  him  an  injury,  and  utterly  reckless 
as  to  those  who  might  share  in  the  calamity.  There 
were  some  other  incidents  which  served  more  to  confuse 
the  jury  than  to  aid  them  in  prosecuting  the  inquiry 
beyond  this  point.  Just  here  two  very  troublesome 
questions  arose : 

1.  Why  was  the  machinery  of  the  mill  put  in  motion  ? 

2.  Why  were  the  waste-gates  opened  ? 

To  the  first,  the  most  evident  and  general  response 
was  that  it  was  done  through  sheer  wantonness  of 
malice.  To  the  second,  there  was  an  inclination  to 
reply  that  the  incendiary,  terrified  at  the  result  of  his 
work,  had  hit  upon  this  plan  to  extinguish  the  flames, 
and  repair,  to  some  extent,  the  evil  he  had  done. 

In  seeming  contradiction  of  this  theory,  however, 
was  the  fact  that  the  wooden  lever  used  to  open  the 
gates  was  foynd  in  the  road  half  way  to  Kortright's 
residence.  If  the  two  tires  were  regarded  as  the  work 
of  one  inctmdiary,  it  was  evident  that  after  kindling  the 
first  he  had  passed  along  the  top  of  the  dam,  opened  the 
sluice  and  then  lighted  the  second.  This  was  the  general 
belief.  Some  dwellers  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town 
testified  to  having  seen  a  dark  form  pass  and  repass 
along  the  crest  of  the  dam  while  the  fire  was  at  its 
height.  A  boy  w^ho  had  come  from  a  farm-house  upon 
the  east  side  of  the  stream  to  witness  the  conflagration 
that  was  raging  beyond,  had  been  terrified  by  a  strange 
shape  that  rushed  at  him  witli  an  uplifted  bludgeon 
not  far  from  where  the  gate-lever  was  found,  lie 
had  not  waited  for  further  inquiry,  but  fled  homeward 
across  the  fields  and  fences,  inspired  by  a  terror  that 
took  little  heed  of  obstacles.  His  story  was  so  confused 
and  absurd  that  little  heed  was  paid  to  it.  As  to  two 
points  all  were  agreed  : 

1.  The  fire  was  the  work  of  an  incendiarv. 

2.  The  said  incendiary  was  moved  and  instigated  by  a 

particular  malice  toward  Harrison  Kortright. 

Whether  this  malice  was  based  upon  a  more  general 
antipathy  tathe  cause  of  human  freedom,  which  Kort- 
right at  that  time  especially  represented,  was  a  questicm 
in  regard  to  which  there  was  great  diflference  of  opinion. 
The  majority — and  it  was  a  turbulent  and  loud-speak- 
ing majority — l>elieved  this  to  be  the  case.  The  mi- 
nority— a  suMued  and  apologetic  one — pointed  to  the 
opening  of  the  sluice-gates  and  the  firing  only  of  Kort- 
right's property  in  support  of  a  coutrarj^  view.  The 
majority  sneered  at  this  as  absurd.  To  them  the  acts 
referred  to  were  only  part  of  a  preconcerted  plan  to 
escape  detection. 

So  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  which  was  true  in  one 
sense  no  doubt,  though  hardly  reasonable  in  a  legal 
sense,  that  Dawson  Fox  came  to  his  death  by  the  un- 
lawful and  incendiary  act  of  a  certain  person  or  per- 
sons to  them  unknown.  The  people  of  Skendoah  and 
of  the  country  round,  by  a  large  majorit}-,  had  already 
decided,  however,  that  the  burning  of  Kortright's  mill, 
the  destruction  of  his  house,  and  the  death  of  Dawson 
Fox,  were  all  of  them  acts  of  the  opponents  of  personal 
liberty — outrages  of  the  pro-slavery  propagandists.  Of 
those  who  entertained  this  belief  Harrison  Kortright 
was  among  the  most  undoubting  and  sincere.    His  love 


for  Skendoah  and  his  desire  for  wealth  and  success  were 
at  once  swallowed  up  in  a  burning  zeal  for  justice  and 
revenge.  He  saw  little  prospect  of  detecting  the  actual 
perpetrator  of  the  crime,  but  he  was  sure  that  he  knew 
its  motive.  So  he  lay  upon  his  sick  bed,  silent  but  alert, 
and  planned  with  firm-set  lips  and  flashing  eyes  how 
he  would  strike  back  at  that  hated  institution  whose 
minions  he  never  once  doubted  had  given  his  property 
to  the  flame  and  shed  the  blood  of  his  friend.  He  had 
been  a  firm  but  quiet  opponent  of  slavery  up  to  this 
time.  The  dead  man  who  rested  upon  his  bier  in  the 
town-liall,  the  "flaming  apostle  of  liberty  in  Kansas,*' 
had  been  dull  and  mild  when  compared  with  what  this 
calm,  gray-haired  man  of  business  resolved  that  he 
would  be  thereafter. 

Jared  Clarkson,  who  had  come  to  sympathize  with 
one  friend  and  bury  another,  fierce  as  was  his  hatred  of 
the  "  institution",  shrank  in  something  of  terror  from  the 
burning  zeal  of  this  man  who  seemed  inspired  to  avenge 
the  death  of  his  friend,  not  upon  its  immediate  perpe- 
trators, but  on  what  he  deemed  the  remote  cause.  Mar- 
tin, summoned  by  news  of  the  disaster,  was  devoted 
in  the  very  moment  of  his  arrival  to  the  purpose  that 
filled  his  father's  heart.  Instead  of  five,  it  had  been 
decided  that  Skendoah  should  send  ten  men  to  uphold 
the  right  in  Kansas ;  that  they  should  leave  upon  the 
morrow,  and  that  Martin  should  go  with  them.  They 
should  be  Ixyna  fide  settlers,  too,  sworn  to  make  the 
virgin  territory  free  soil.  He  himself  would  be  answer- 
able for  one-half  their  expenses  for  the  first  year.  The 
mother  sobbed  placidly  and  helplessly.  The  crippled 
magnate  was  a  king  whose  imperious  will  brooked  no 
denial.  The  son,  fired  by  the  events  which  had  oc- 
curred, took  his  father's  command  as  a  consecration. 
Already  his  heart  was  eager  for  the  conflict.  He  was 
impatient  of  the  days  that  must  intervene  before  he 
should  stand  upon  the  prairie  and  enter  the  camp  of 
''Old  Brown."  He  saw,  with  his  father's  eyes,  that 
slavery  must  be  destroyed.  No  matter  what  it  might 
cost — war,  blood,  death — anything  were  better  than  the 
one  thing  he  was  called  upon  to  aid  in  sweeping  fnmi 
the  earth.  In  his  zeal  he  forgot  his  promise  to  Har- 
grove. He  even  forgot  for  the  moment  that  sweet  pre- 
sence in  the  New  England  seminary,  who  was  to  l)e 
his  other-self — dimidium  niece,  he  had  already  begun  ta 
call  her  in  the  stilted  Latin  phra.se  of  the  college. 

The  funei*al  was  in  the  afternoon.  Jared  Clarkson 
stood  by  the  open  bier,  and  in  noble  words  and  fervid 
accents  told  the  story  of  his  life  and  death.  Happy  the 
dead  who  had  such  an  eulogist !  The  people  listened 
quietly  but  sternly  to  his  words.  When  the  funeral  was 
over  there  was  a  meeting  in  tFie  town  hall.  Only  men 
atttmded  it,  and  they  were  stem-faced  and  angry -eyed. 
The  women  stayed  at  home  and  wondered  beneath 
their  breaths  what  would  be  done.  There  was  very  little 
speaking.  They  adopted  resolutions  which  seemed  tame 
to  them,  but  w^ere  regarded  as  incendiary  and  revolu- 
tionary by  all  the  world  which  saw  not  the  charred  ruins, 
and  the  cold,  dead  face.  Jared  Clarkson  wrote  them. 
While  his  life  was  full  of  charity  his  pen  seemed  always 
tipped  with  venom.  The  people  of  Skendoah  declared 
thereby  that  Dawson  Fox  died  a  victim  of  political  hate ; 
that  the  hand  that  held  the  torch  which  had  disfigured 
and  all  but  devastated  their  beautiful  village,  was  that  of 
the  great  enemy  of  man  and  liberty,  the  slave-power  of 
the  South.  This  was  recited  at  great  length,  and  with 
sundry  ingenious  rhetorical  flourishes.  It  will  be  noted 
that  there  was  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to  support  this 
conclusion,  yet  upon  it  the  popular  heart  rested  with 
the  most  undisturbed  confidence.  Of  the  ultimate  cause 
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there  was  not  a  doubt ;  of  the  immediate  instrument, 
not  a  suspicion.  There  was  not  a  human  being  to  whom 
any  inhabitant  pointed  in  his  thought  even  and  said, 
"  I  believe  that  his  hand  did  this  deed."  There  were  a 
few  of  whom  all  men  said,  "  They  are  responsible  for 
this  evil."  They  were  those  who  had  sneered  at  his  en- 
terprises, and  carped  at  the  poUtical  faith  of  Harrison 
Kortright — the  stubborn,  irreconcilable  minority  which 
is  to  be  found  in  every  community,  men  bom  in  the  op- 
position and  condemned  by  temperament  to  be  envious, 
if  not  malignant.  A  committee  of  public  safety  was 
also  organized,  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  every  possible 
means  to  ferret  out  the  crime.  This  was  needless. 
From  his  sick  bed  a  far  more  potent  spirit  was  already 
at  work.  Silently  and  coolly,  but  with  a  detenrination 
that  never  faltered,  Harrison  Kortright  set  himself  to 
discover  the  hand  that  had  smitten  him  in  the  darkness. 
Like  the  populace,  he  was  without  suspicion  of  any 
one.  Like  them,  too,  he  was  affected  with  distrust  of 
many.  He  was  actuated  not  less  by  a  desire  for  public 
safety  than  by  a  sense  of  personal  wrong,  but  most  of 
all  by  an  intense  desire  to  bring  to  punishment  the 
malefactors  whose  act  had  resulted  in  the  death  of 
his  friend.  Mrs.  Kortright  alone  did  not  believe  that 
the  accepted  theory  of  the  crime  was  the  true  one. 
Without  opposing  his  plans,  she  insensibly  moditied 
her  husband ^s  resentment  and  disarmed  his  distrust. 
She  had  no  pet  hypothesis.  To  her  the  events  of 
that  night  were  only  a  sad,  insoluble  mystery.  She 
cared  little  for  the  loss  of  property.  The  death  of 
the  man  who  had  been  her  lover  and  had  come  back 
after  many  years  in  the  guise  of  so  sweet  a  friend,  while 
sorrowful  enough,  was  not  without  its  consolation.  His 
death  had  been  worthy  of  himself  at  his  best  estate. 
If  there  had  been  a  shade  of  weakness  in  his  life,  it 
was  removed  by  the  manner  of  his  death.  The  hint  of 
failure,  the  flavor  of  ill-success,  could  never  pass  this 
crowning  act  of  self-sacrifice.  His  was  a  memory  to  be 
cherished,  not  only  with  affection,  but  with  pride.  The 
loss  of  her  home  had  cut  her  to  the  heart.  She  re- 
proached herself  with  the  thought  that  it  brought  more 
sorrow  than  the  death  of  her  friend.  It  was  natural 
that  it  should.  The  home  upon  the  hillside  had  bounded 
her  whole  life.  Whatever  change  had  come  in  their  con- 
dition, while  it  left  its  marks  upon  their  surroundings, 
expanding  and  enriching  the  homestead  from  time  to 
time,  until  to  the  eye  of  the  stranger  its  identity  seemed 
destroyed,  yet  to  her  it  had  always  remained  the  same. 
It  was  her  home.  Her  personality  fitted  into  every  niche 
along  with  that  of  her  husband.  In  losing  it  she  seemed 
to  have  lost  a  part  of  her  very  being.  It  was  the  back- 
ground on  which  all  her  existence  had  been  projected. 
These  feelings,  however,  were  swallowed  up  in  two  all- 
absorbing  sources  of  gratification — her  husbancf  lived, 
and  the  town  had  been  saved  from  destruction.  She 
did  not  believe,  she  would  not  believe,  that  any  hand 
within  its  limits  had  been  lifted  to  strike  at  him.  She 
could  not  believe  that  any  political  animosity  would  in- 
duce any  one  to  peril  the  safety  of  the  town,  and  espe- 
cially to  aim  a  blow  at  her.  So  she  smiled  at  the 
resolutions  that  went  far  and  wide  throughout  the  land. 
The  letters  of  condolence  which  poured  in  upon  her 
husband,  all  assuming  that  he  was  a  martyr  to  a 
great  cause,  both  amused  and  annoyed  her.  Once  he 
had  laughed  at  her  hostility  to  slavery ;  now  he  was 
almost  angry  that  she  would  not  account  it  the  sole 
cause  of  their  misfortunes.  They  had  yet  to  learn  the 
lesson  which  Time  so  often  teaches  to  those  who  dis- 
agree, that  both  were  right  and  both  were  wrong. 
It  was  because  of  this  conviction  that  Mrs.  Kort- 


right, for  perhaps  the  first  time  in  her  life,  offered 
a  serious  objection  to  any  project  on  which  her  hus- 
band had  decided.  She  did  oppose  the  sending  of  her 
son  to  Kansas.  Five  good  men  and  true  had  readily 
been  found  among  those  thrown  out  of  employment, 
for  a  time  at  least,  by  the  fire,  to  go  with  the  other  five, 
as  Free  State  settlers,  to  Kansas.  Their  departure  had 
necessarily  been  delayed  beyond  the  time  which  the  im- 
petuous sufferer  had  fixed  upon  at  first.  There  had  been 
a  subscription  started  to  rebuild  a  little  frontier  church  in 
which  Dawson  Fox  had  ministered,  and  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  a  gang  of  Missouri  raiders,  as  a  memorial 
to  his  memory.  During  this  period  of  delay  Mrs.  Kort- 
right did  not  fail  to  urge  as  gently  as  she  could  upon 
her  husband's  attention  that  their  son  had  given  his 
word  to  Hargrove,  which  it  would  be  bad  faith  to  ignore, 
except  in  case  of  some  grbat  public  crisis. 

"And  is  it  not  a  great  crisis,"  the  sick  man  confi- 
dently asked,  ''when  slavery,  not  content  with  having 
invaded  our  homes  to  search  for  the  fugitive,  and  com- 
pelled us  by  law  to  return  him  into  bondage,  comes  also 
and  applies  its  favorite  methods  for  repressing  free 
speech  here  in  the  midst  of  us  ?" 

''Admitting  this,"  his  wife  would  say,  "you  cannot 
deny  that  we  are  not  only  bound  to  regard  Mr.  Har- 
grove's wishes  ourselves,  but  that  Martin  is  under 
especial  obligation  to  do  so.  Can  you  claim  that  there 
is  any  moi*e  need  for  him  to  forego  his  preparation 
for  lifers  duties  and  engage  in  the  confiict  going  on  in 
Kansas  now  than  when  you  gratefully  thanked  Captain 
Hargrove  for  preventing  his  departure  ?" 

To  this  view  no  answer  could  be  given,  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  his  wife's  importunities  would  have  been  of 
little  avail  to  restrain  the  exasperated  father  and  hold 
back  the  son,  whose  martial  ardor  was  at  fever  heat, 
had  it  not  been  for  certain  items  of  intelligence  which 
arrived  while  they  waited  for  the  day  fixed  upon  for 
their  departure. 

The  first  of  these  was  a  letter  from  Hilda,  to  whom 
Martin  had  found  leisure,  even  amid  the  excitements 
of  the  time,  to  write  a  full  account  of  all  that  had  oc- 
curred, including  the  fact  tliat  his  father  had  determined 
that  he  should  go  to  Kansas  with  the  others.  Upon 
this  topic  he  had  dilated  with  much  earnestness  and 
enthusiasm.  The  young  girl,  dwelling  in  the  quiet  of 
the  Blankshire  hills,  knowing  nothing  of  the  mental 
atmosphere  of  Skendoah,  save  from  his  letter,  and 
withal  influenced  not  a  little  by  the  selfishness  of  love, 
took  a  view  of  the  situation  which  effectually  dam- 
pened the  ardor  of  the  would-be  knight-errant  of  liberty, 
and  staggered  the  positiveness  of  the  father's  convic- 
tion.    She  wrote : 

"  My  Dear  Martin  :  I  was  glad  to  get  your  long  letter, 
though  it  made  me  very  sad  indeed.  I  would  come  to  you 
at  once,  for  I  am  8ui*e  you  need  me,  but  a  letter  which  I 
have  just  received  from  Papa — the  first  after  so  many 
months — says  that  he  will  follow  in  a  few  days,  and  will  take 
me  home  for  a  vacation  that  is  not  set  down  in  the  cata- 
logue. As  this  is  the  last  year,  and  the  principal  is  sure  of 
her  pay  anyhow,  she  does  not  care  so  very  much  about  ab- 
sences as  she  otherwise  would.  I  look  for  him  every  day, 
and  may  be  with  you  as  soon  as  my  letter.  T  may  even 
get  there  in  time  to  read  it  to  you.  That  would  be  nice, 
wouldn't  it  ?  Just  think  of  a  young  gentleman  getting  a 
letter  from  his  lady-love  by  word  of  mouth — her  mouth, 
too !  I  think  it  would  be  capital  sport,  only  you  would 
have  to  promise  very  solemnly  not  to — to— interrupt,  you 
know. 

"Oh,  my  dear  Martin,  you  must  forgive  me  for  seeming 
to  be  gay  when  you  are  in  such  serious  trouble  at  Sken- 
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doah.  I  am  sure  I  am  soi'ry — very  sorry  for  poor  Mr. 
Fox,  whom  I  did  not  know  at  all,  you  know  (and  whom  I 
am  sui'e  I  should  not  have  liked  if  I  had  known),  and  for 
your  papa,  who  suffers  so  much,  and  your  dear  mamma, 
who  has  lost  her  beautiful  home.  Poor  dear  Aunt  Mattie 
(I  shall  never  learn  to  call  her  anything  else),  she  must 
feel  as  if  her  life  had  been  cut  right  in  twain  and  the  best 
part  of  it  thrown  away,  leaving  her  only  the  evening 
years  to  call  her  own.'' 

**  And  that  is  just  the  way  I  do  feel,"  sobbed  Mrs. 
Kortright,  interrupting  the  reading  of  the  letter,  *'  but 
*who  would  have  thought  she  would  have  understood  it? 
I  wish  she  were  here,  the  dear  child  ;  I  do  indeed." 

**  But  then  I  am  so  glad  that  you  ara  safe,  your  father 
alive,  your  mother  well,  and  my  papa  coming  home,  that 
I  cannot  be  sad  a  bit  and  hardly  manage  to  be  serious.  I 
am  just  as  happy  as  a  bird,  and  wish  I  were  one  to  just  ily 
to  you  for  one  little  minute  and  then  back  here  before 
Papa  could  have  a  chance  to  come  and  find  me  gone.  That 
would  be  awful.  I  do  think  it  would  break  his  heart  if 
he  should  come  and  not  find  me  watching  for  him.  I 
know  I  should  never  get  over  ciying  about  it.  I  am  sure 
you  need  me  there  very  much,  too.  What  in  the  world 
are  you  all  stopping  at  that  little  hotel  for  ?  I  hope  you 
don't  mean  to  stay  there  while  dear  old  Sturmhold  stands 
vacant  and  just  aching  for  a  population.  What  difference 
does  it  make  that  it  is  ten  miles  away  ?  Your  father  ought 
to  get  as  far  from  business  as  he  can,  and  you  are  going  to 
Kansas.  So  you  say  at  least.  Now,  you  know  that  Papa 
would  not  allow  you  to  stay  there  an  hour,  nor  would  I  if 
I  could  have  my  way.  I  liave  wntten  to  the  servants  at 
Stuimhold  to  put  everything  in  order  and  send  the  car- 
riage to  you  at  Skendoah.  You  did  not  tell  me  whether 
the  bai*n  and  horses  were  bui*ned  or  not — which  was  very 
careless  of  you.  Now,  if  you  are  going  to  Kansas — 
which  I  do  not  at  all  believe — " 

Martin  smiled  and  Mr.  Kortright  frowned  at  this. 

— "the  very  first  thing  you  should  do  is  to  put  your  father 
and  mother  where  they  will  be  perfectly  comfortable  while 
you  are  away,  and  Stui*mhold  is  just  the  place.  Besides, 
Papa  and  I  will  be  there  in  a  few  days,  and  you  know  we 
shall  all  want  to  be  together,  except  you,  who  will,  of 
course,  prefer  to  be — in  Kansas.  I  am  sure  your  father 
would  like  to  go  there,  because  he  will  want  me  to  nurse 
him.  He  knows  what  a  capital  nurse  I  am,  because  he  has 
tried  it.  I  remember  being  left  alone  with  him  when  he 
was  sick  before.  I  suppose  he  was  busy  thinking  of  what 
he  would  do  when  he  got  out  again,  for  he  answered  my 
questions  at  first  absently,  and  then  with  more  and  more 
of  irritation,  until  finally  your  mother  came  in  and  he  ex- 
claimed :  *  Good  H6aven,  Mattie,  can't  you  think  of  some- 
thing that  thitf  child  can  ask  a  few  questions  about?' 
I  don't  need  any  help  now.  So  if  he  will  come  to  Sturm- 
hold  I  will  ask  questions  enough  to  keep  his  mind  off  his 
business,  and  then*  he  will  get  well,  only  just  taking  a 
rest  now  and  then  while  Papa  tells  his  adventures.  He  lias 
been  away  so  long  that  I  am  sure  they  will  be  many  and 
well  worth  listening  to.  However,  if  you  will  not  go  at 
my  invitation,  I  will  leave  Papa  to  settle  all  that  when  he 
comes. 

**  By  the  way,  Martin — you  will  excuse  me  for  saying  so, 
but  speaking  of  your  father's  business  brings  it  to  my 
mind — I  remember  heanng  Papa  say  that  the  work  rtani- 
son  Kortright  did  every  day  was  enough  to  kill  two  or 
three  ordinary  men.  Even  such  a  little  dunce  as  I  am  can 
see  tliat  it  must  be  enormous.  Why,  even  my  little  busi- 
ness matters  almost  bring  on  a  collapse  when  I  undertake 
to  straighten  them  out.  Once  a  month  or  so  we  girls 
always  get  leave  to  go  into  -the  town  shopping,  and  I  am 
sure  to  be  laid  up  for  a  day  or  two  aftei^wards.  Miss  Hun- 
niwell  says  it  is  caramels  and  the  like,  but  I  know  it  is  the 
cares  of  business.    Then,  too,  Papa  gave  me  a  bank-book 


and  a  check-book  before  he  went  away,  and  you  have  no 
idea  of  the  trouble  I  have  trying  to  find  out  how  much 
cash  I  have  in  the  bank.  I  know  there  must  be  a  good 
deal  though,  for  I  haven't  used  up  more  than  half  the 
checks  in  my  book  yet. 

**  Now  Marty,  dear,  don't  laugh  at  me.  I  know  I  am 
nothing  but  a  silly  little  girl ;  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
instead  of  going  out  to  Kansas  '*  to  help  on  the  good  cause, " 
as  you  say,  you  would  help  on  a  great  deal  better  cause, 
and  the  one  you  mean  a  great  deal  faster,  too,  by  staying  at 
home  and  taking  that  great  business  off  from  your  poor 
father's  shoulders  just  as  fast  as  you  can.  You  know  I 
want  you  to  do  right,  and  I  would  not  have  you  shnk 
your  duty,  or  what  you  think  to  be  your  duty,  for  any- 
thing in  the  world.  When  you  first  thought  of  going  you 
know  I  was  half  sorry  that  Papa  discouraged  you  from 
doing  so.  Now,  it  seems  as  if  he  must  have  been  a  prophet 
and  have  foi*eseen  this  very  day.  I  have  just  read  over 
your  letter  where  you  tell  me  what  he  told  you — that 
Kansas  was  at  best  only  an  outpost,  and  if  there  was  to 
be  a  great  conflict  between  freedom  and  slavery  it  would 
not  be  fought  out  by  little  squads  of  partisan  rangers 
fighting  and  plundering  on  the  prairie.  Cannot  you 
recall  his  language  and  see  if  it  is  not  as  true  now  as 
then  ?  If  you  think  you  ought  to  go,  and  your  father  de- 
sires it,  of  course  you  must  pay  no  heed  to  what  I  say.  I 
am  only  a  weak-heai*ted  schpol-girl.  Besides  that  you 
know  I— I  am  in  love,  and  don't  want  you  to  go  away  just 
when  I  am  coming  home.  It  has  been  an  age  since  I  saw 
you,  and  nothing  less. 

**  I  hate  to  speak  of  it,  Marty,  dear,  but — you  won't  be 
angry,  will  you  ?  Didn't  you»— it  seems  as  if  you  wrote  that 
you  did— or  maybe  it  was  he— didn't  you  give  Papa  your 
word  of  honor  that  you  would  not  engage  in  this  Kansas 
melee,  or  trouble,  whatever  it  is?  You  know  he  is  a 
Southerner,  though  he  does  'hate  slavery  so  awfully,  and 
is  very  punctilious  about  any  agreement  made  on  honor. 
What  shall  I  tell  him,  Martin,  dear,  if  he  says  to  me, 
**  Hilda,  your  betrothed  promised  me  on  his  honor  not  to 
do  this  thing,  and  yet  has  done  it,  and  done  it  in  my  ab- 
sence, too?"  You  must  tell  me  how  to  answer  him,  because 
my  father  even  must  not  impeach  in  my  hearing  the  honor 
of  my  husband  that  is  to  be.  I  will  uphold  his  honor  as 
I  would  have  him  defend  mine— even  with  life  itself. 

**  Good-by,  my  dearly  beloved.  Give  my  love  and  duty  to 
your  parents  and  implore  them  to  grant  my  requests  so 
far  as  they  may  count  it  right  to  do  so,  and  no  farther. 
May  Heaven  bless  and  guide  you  is  the  constant  prayer  of 
your  Hilda. 

'*  P.  S. — Do  not  think  I  pity  the  slave  or  hate  slavery  any 
less  than  I  always  have  done ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that — 
that  it  is  hard  to  tell  just  what  is  being  done  or  ought  to 
be  done  in  Kansas.  They  tell  horrible  stories  about  **01d 
Brown,"  as  he  is  called.  I  don't  believe  they  can  be 
true;  ^ut  it  seems  to  me  very  hard  to  tell  how  many 
patriots  there  are  and  how  many  freebooters,  even  among 
the  **Free  State  men.''  Some  of  those  we  call  the  best 
men  in  Kansas  say  that  John  Brown  is  hardly  any  better 
than  the  worst.  They  say  that  he  burns  and  pillages  and 
even  kills  unarmed  i)eople  in  the  night-time.  I  do  not  ex- 
pect that  men  placed  as  they  are — fighting  against  the  law 
for  what  they  believe  to  be  right — can  always  be  blame- 
less ;  but  it  would  hurt  me  terribly,  Martin — I  think,  indeed, 
it  would  kill  me — if  there  should  be  any  doubt  about  the 
righteousness  and  honorableness  of  any  act  that  might  be 
attributed  to  you  either  directly  or  indirectly.  H." 

Harrison  Kortright  was  lying  on  a  couch  in  the  best 
room  of  the  tidy  little  hotel  that  had  succeeded  the 
Drovers'  Wayside  Home  which  once  stood  at  the  Sken- 
doah cross-roads.  Mrs.  Kortright  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
the  couch,  and  Martin  sat  near  the  fireplace  opposite 
the  foot.     He  still  held  the  letter  in  his  hand,  and  his 
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flushed  face  showed  that  its  contents  had  touched  him 
deeply.  The  early  winter  evening  had  come  suddenly 
on,  and  the  wood-fire  lighted  up  the  group. 

"  Well,  father,"  said  Mrs.  Kortright  anxiously,  "  what 
do  you  think  of  what  Hilda  writes  ?" 

Mr.  Kortright  turned  his  eyes  from  the  fire,  on  which 
they  had  rested,  to  his  son^s  face. 

''  She  is  a  brave  girl,"  he  said. 

'*  And  a  good  one,"  added  his  wife. 

Martin's  face  flushed  with  pleasure. 

*' A  brave  girl  and  a  good  girl,"  repeated  the  father 
slowly,  ''and  has  a  way  of  thinking  for  herself  that 
isn't  altogether  common.  I  'm  glad  of  it,  too,  and  glad 
she  is  going  to  be  Alartin's  wife.  She  Ul  make  a  daugh- 
ter you  '11  always  be  proud  of.  Mat  tie." 

Tears  sprang  to  the  son's  eyes,  and  the  mother  leaned 
over  and  kissed  the  pale  brow  of  her  husband.  There 
was  a  suppressed  moan  as  he  shifted  his  position  a  trifle, 
and  continued,  not  noticing  the  caress : 

"  She  shows  the  right  spirit.  Any  one  can  see  that 
she  is  just  as  honest  as  the  day.  Marriage  won't. make 
a  particle  of  difference  with  her.  She  has  begun  to  be  a 
wife  already,  and  no  more  thinks  of  separating  her  in- 
terest or  her  life  from  Martin's  than  if  they  had  lived 
together  for  ten  years." 

'*•  Well,  so  they  have,  pretty  nearly,"  said  Mrs.  Kort- 
right, smiling. 

"That  is  so,"  responded  he,  ''and  we  have  almost 
forgotten  that  they  were  growing  up.  I  am  afraid  I  was 
a  little  hasty  in  urging  Martin  to  go,  but  it 's  just  as 
welL  I  've  been  so  given  to  having  my  own  way  that 
it 's  time  I  learned  that  Martin  is  not  a  boy  any  longer, 
but  a  man,  who  must  act  for  himself.  We  are  right 
betwixt  two  generations — on  the  divide  as  you  may 
say.  We  haven't  finished  our  work  exactly,  and  he 
hasn't  begun  his.  We  must  go  on  in  the  old  way, 
but  he  must  take  his  own  way  and  cut  out  the  chan- 
nel in  which  his  life  must  flow.  As  it  was  our  duty 
to  keep  him  with  us  up  to  this  point,  so  it  is  now 
our  duty  to  let  him  go.  You  must  decide  this  matter 
for  yourself,  my  son,"  he  added,  reaching  forth  his 
liand,  "and  write  Hilda  what  you  will  do.  Let  me 
know  your  decision  in  the  morning." 

The  son  shook  his  father's  hand,  and  was  about  to 
withdraw  from  the  room,  when  the  landlord  rapped  at 
the  door,  and  said  that  Mr.  Clarkson  wished  to  know 
if  Mr.  Kortright  was  able  to  see  him  on  a  matter  of 
importance. 

"Of  course — of  course;  let  him  come  in,"  said 
Kortright,  resuming  at  once  his  usual  alert  and  eager 
manner. 


"  I  nmst  beg  pardon  for  troubling  you  at  such  an  un- 
seemly hour,"  said  Clarkson,  entering  at  once,  "but — " 

"  No  excuses,"  said  Kortright,  with  brusque  courtesy. 
"  Jared  Clarkson  can  never  come  where  Harrison  Kort- 
right is,  at  a  wrong  time." 

"  Thanks,"  said  Clarkson,  taking  his  liand  with  a  ten- 
der heartiness  that  testified  better  than  words  could 
have  done  hi«  thoughtful  remembrance  of  his  friend's 
affliction.  "  I  would  not  have  come  at  this  time,  but 
the  business  that  brings  me  will  not  admit  delay." 

"  Something  about  our  Kansas  boys,  I  suppose,"  said 
Kortright. 

"No;  it  aflfects  especially  you  and  me,"  was  the 
reply. 

"Is  it  anything  private?"  asked  Mrs.  Kortright, 
rising  as  if  to  retire. 

"No,  no,"  said  Clarkson  hastily.  "Pray  be  seated, 
ma'am.  It  affects  us  all.  I  am  only  doubtful  as  to 
whether  I  ought  to  tell  you,  in  your  present  condition, 
Kortright." 

"  It  is  bad  news,  then." 

"  Very  sad  news,  indeed." 

"Brown  ?  Has  he—  ?"  asked  Kortright,  with  a  look 
of  quick  intelligence. 

"It  has  nothing  to  do  with  Brown,"  said  Clarkson, 
smiling  in  spite  of  his  grave  mission.  "  I  have  not  heard 
from  him  in  a  long  time.  But  I  received  a  telegram  to- 
day which — well,  read  it  for  yourself. 

He  drew  a  dispatch  from  his  pocket  and  handed  it 
to  Kortright  as  he  spoke. 

"  Let  me  light  the  lamp,"  said  Mrs.  Kortright,  rising 
as  she  spoke,  and  taking  from  the  mantel  a  glass  lamp 
filled  with  camphene,  which  she  placed  upon  the  table, 
and,  removing  the  extinguishers  from  the  wicks,  lighted 
with  a  match.  Meantime  Kortright  had  held  the  tele- 
gram up  to  the  firelight  and  read  : 
"Jared  Clakson,  Esq.,  Rockboro  : 

"  Deliver  testament.  Executor  must  act  at  once.  Tes- 
tator dead.  M.  B." 

It  bore  date  from  a  southern  city. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  with  a  puzzled  look,  "  what  does 
it  mean  ?" 

"  It  means  that  I  must  deliver  this  into  your  hands," 
said  Clarkson,  handing  him  a  folded  document. 

"  And  this —  ?"  asked  Kortright,  beginning  to  open 
it  confusedly. 

"  That  is  the  will  of  Merwyn  Hargrove,  in  which  you 
are  named  executor,"  said  Clarkson  impressively. 

"  And  Captain  Hargrove  T'  queried  the  sick  man 
anxiously. 

"  Is  dead  I"  responded  Clarkson. 

[to  be  continued.] 


A  STUDIO  IN  FLORENCE. 


Enter  !  your  step  will  not  disturb  him  now. 
The  cheerful  studio  still  rings  as  of  old 
With  busy  toil ;  but  alien  fingers  hold 

The  chisel  that  is  shaping  that  white  brow. 

O  beautiful  young  "  Dreamer  !*'  well  mayest  thou 
Be  beautiful,  who  proudly  couldst  behold 
Pygmalion  give  thy  beauty,  else  so  cold, 


Not  only  life,  but  his  life  I     ...     To  endow 
Awaiting  world  with  gift  so  rare  as  this — 
It  may  be  he  held  not  the  cost  too  dear. 
God  pity  us,  whose  human  passions  cling 
To  what  is  human  !  who  must  learn  to  miss 
His  smile,  and  give  up,  for  the  beauty  here. 
The  mind  that  could  create  so  fair  a  thing  \ 

Altce  Wellington  Rollins. 


ROSES  DE  GUERRE. 


BY   ELIZABETH   P.  ALLAN. 


Lauderdale,  a  little  Virginia  town,  lying  between 
the  Blue  Eidge  and  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  was  astir 
early  one  June  day  of  1864,  for  the  Soldier  boys  were 
coming — the  ones  in  gray — and  they  would  of  course  be 
very  hungry,  a  condition  tlmt  had  become  chronic  with 
Confederate  soldiers  by  that  time  I  They  were  to  march 
rapidly  through  the  town,  and  whatever  hospitality  was 
to  be  shown  them  must  be  in  a  sort  of  passover  form. 
So  the  town-folk  were  making  busy  preparation  to 
waylay  the  regiments  on  the  street  with  bread,  and 
meat,  and  coffee — rye  coffee  I — ^and  buttermilk,  and  sorg- 
hum molasses  ginger  cakes,  and  blackberry  wine,  and 
home-brewed  ale. 

You  would  have  taken  it  for  market  day  in  some  Old 
World  village,  so  animated  was  the  thronged  street,  and 
with  people  in  such  queer  costumes.  The  dignified 
matron  and  the  doucest  maid  wore  complacently  furni- 
ture calico  of  the  most  startling  patterns;  gra}'  and 
blue  "  domestic  "  was  made  to  fit  slender  waists,  whose 
ante-bellum  silk  and  velvet  had  given  out ;  hats  and  bon- 
nets were  of  all  shapes  and  no  shapes,  all  home-plaited 
of  wheat  straw ;  old  silk  stocking  legs  figured  as  well- 
fitting  gauntlets,  and  the  more  stylish  wore  shapely  gloves 
of  chamois  skin,  which  had  known  the  good  effects  of 
soap  and  water,  since  it  used  to  rub  the  family  silver. 
Trim  feet  were  covered  with  hand-knit  stockings,  the  cot- 
ton having  been  spun  in  the  winter  evenings,  when  read- 
ing was  scarce  for  want  of  new  books,  and  letter- writing 
scanty  because  of  ten-cent  stamps,  and  sociabilities  few 
because  there  were  no  beaux  and  no  refreshments  to  be 
had ;  stout  leather  shoes,  of  village  manufacture,  were 
laced  over  these  primitive  hose,  with  heels  the  farthest 
possible  remove  from  French,  Men  were  conspicu- 
ously absent,  only  old  men  and  boys  representing  the 
sex,  except  where  some  sleek  publican  managed  to  put  • 
a  government  office  between  himself  and  hot  bullets. 

This  was  the  picture  presented  by  the  long  straggling 
main  street,  as  Lauderdale  awaited  the  soldiers,  that 
bright  summer  day. 

Gary  Brook,  however,  was  not  lending  herself  to  this 
good  work  of  catering ;  she  seemed  to  be  devoting  her- 
self to  the  esthetic  instincts  of  the  soldiers,  for  the 
adornment  of  her  dainty  self  occupied  an  unusual  time. 
And  yet  Colonel  Bird,  of  the  101st  Mississippi,  was  not 
in  the  division  which  was  to  pass  through  Lauderdale 
that  day ;  but  when  does  not  a  pretty  girl  think  that 
her  lover  may  "  happen  along."  Oh,  if  you  knew  what 
funny  clothes  we  wore  in  those  days  I  And  if  you  could 
believe  how  serenely  fine  we  felt  in  the  queer  duds  I 
Cary's  dress  on  that  particular  morning  was  of  homespun 
cotton — that  is,  woven  in  the  county,  fifteen  dollars  a 
yard,  ten  yards  to  a  dress ;  total,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  It  was  new  and  fresh,  fitting  her  '*slim  ele- 
gance," as  Howells  says,  "as  the  sheath  of  the  flower 
(iN  the  flower."  Brown  lengths  of  hair  ornamented 
\u  V  shapely  head  with  lavish  beauty,  but  no  girl  is  satis- 
fied with  Nature's  adorning,  and  the  long  blockade  had 
brought  Gary's  stock  of  pretty  things  to  the  lowest  ebb. 
The  white  frills  were  freshly  crimped,  and  throat  and 
wrists  responded  to  their  becoming  effect ;  "  but  oh  for  a 
touch  of  color  I"  sighed  the  girl  with  true  instinct,  for 
the  somberish  dress  needed  it. 
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Why  there,  to  be  sure,  were  the  Greville  roses, 
climbing  right  against  her  window.  Long  clusters  of 
small  flowers,  white,  shaded  with  many  varieties  of  pink, 
all  in  one  bunch,  and  so  sweet. 

Half  an  hour  later  Gary  stood  at  the  front  gate,  with 
the  Greville  roses  in  her  hair  and  at  her  throat,  as  in- 
tent upon  rationing  those  dear,  dirty  fellows  as  a  chief  of 
commissary.  But  they  were  tremendously  hungry,  and 
after  the  last  bite  that  could  be  found  in  the  house  had 
been  given  out,  a  straggler  came  up  and  asked  for 
breakfast 

"  Oh,  I  'm  so  sorry,"  said  the  girl.  "  We  shall  have 
to  keep  a  fast-day  as  it  is,  but  I  would  keep  two  at  a 
time  if  I  only  had  a  nice  breakfast  for  you." 

The  soldier  took  off  his  old  slouch  hat,  and  made  such 
/  a  low  bow  that  Gary  turned  again  to  look  at  him. 

"  To  what  regiment  do  you  belong  V"  she  asked. 

"I  am  just  from  the  Lynchburg  Hospital,"  he  re- 
plied, "  and  am  on  my  way  to  join  the  101st  Mississippi. " 

The  roses  suddenly  bloomed  in  Gary  Brook's  cheeks, 
and  she  came  out  into  the  road. 

'*  Then  I  must  shake  hands  with  you,"  she  said.  *'  I 
love  every  man  in  the  101st  Mississippi  I" 

*' Ah  I"  said  the  soldier,  with  a  quick  perception  of 
the  facts  of  the  case,  "  so  much  the  better  for  the  101st 
Mississippi  I" 

"  And  I  'm  sorrier  than  ever  not  to  liave  a  breakfast 
for  you,"  cried  the  girl. 

"  If  you  would  give  me  your  roses,"  he  said,  with  a 
gallant  grace,  "  I  should  not  miss  the  breakfast." 

She  *  unfastened  them  quickly,  both  clusters,  saying 
archly,  "  With  one  condition — that  when  you  reach  the 
regiment,  you  will  take  them  to  Colonel  Bird  with  my 
compliments." 

"  On  my  honor  as  a  rebel,"  replied  the  soldier,  again 
bowing  low,  and  carrj'ing  off  Gary's  bright  flowers. 

**  Kow,  I  call  that  a  skillful  dodge,"  he  chuckled,  as  he 
hastened  after  the  troops.  *'  It  will  not  be  perjury  to 
break  an  oath  sworn  on  a  non  est^  and  having  no 
*  honor  as  a  rebel,'  I  may  keep  the  roses  and  a  clean 
conscience.  May  the  kind  fates  give  me  a  chance  to 
tell  that  pretty  rebel  some  day  that  she  gave  her  roses 
to  a  Yankee  spy." 

The  next  two  weeks  witnessed  many  a  rapid  march 
and  countermarch,  and  Lauderdale  held  its  breath 
while  the  dust  of  its  streets  blew  first  upon  gray  coats 
and  then  upon  blue.  Meantime  our  ravisher  of  the  roses 
had  gotten  safely  back  to  his  own  place  and  his  own 
coat,  and  early  in  July  entered  the  little  mountain  town 
with  Hunter's  army.  The  gala  look  it  had  worn  two 
weeks  before  was  gone,  and  a  sullen  expression  marked 
its  countenance.  No  women  were  to  be  seen,  boys  were 
kept  carefully  in-doors  by  anxious  mothers,  and  the  old 
men  had  a  sudden  access  of  feebleness,  leaning  on  canes 
and  halting  in  their  gait,  in  a  way  very  comical  to  one 
who  remembered  their  alertness  two  weeks  before. 

Two  hours  after  his  arrival  our  quondam  Mississippi 
man  rang  Mrs.  Brook's  door-bell,  and  was  answered  by 
that  matron  herself,  with  an  air  of  dignified  defiance. 
After  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  persuading  her  to  allow 
him  to  see  her  daughter  for  a  moment  only,  and  in  her 
presence,   Carj'  was  summoned.      Again    the   soldier 
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bowed  low  before  her,  this  time  removing  a  blue  cap  inr 
stead  of  the  old  slouch,  and  returned  her  withered  but 
carefullj-preserved  roses. 

''  I  beg  leave  to  restore  unlawful  gains,"  he  said ;  "  I 
did  not  reach  the  101st  Mississippi,  but  I  have  never 
doubted  that  it  lias  the  ablest  commander  in  thb  Con- 
federate army — and  the  most  fortunate  I"  Whereupon 
the  soldier  showed  that  he  had  practiced  retreating. 

There  came  a  time  when  it  was  Colonel  Bird's  luck 
to  reach  Lauderdale  with   his    Mississippi  regiment. 


The  Greville  roses  had  faded,  and  Cary  could  only  find 
October  leaves  with  which  to  crown  her  radiance. 
Colonel  Bird  was  more  than  satisfied  with  the  result ; 
he  claimed  a  kiss  for  every  smile  or  favor  given  to  others 
during  his  long  absence,  and  this  brought  out  the  story 
of  the  Greville  roses  and  the  so-called  Mississippi 
soldier. 

"But  there  is  one  comfort,  Edmund,"  said  pretty 
Cary,  tired  of  hef  lover's  uproarious  laughter,  "  I  didn't 
give  the  rascal  any  breakfkst !" 


THE  HOUSEHOLD-DOMESTIC  SERVICE. 


In  nearly  all  civilized  lands  there  are  two  unfailhig 
resources  for  conversation.  The  political  results  of  the 
last  election  and  the  prospects  of  the  next  always  ^re 
the  manly  heart,  while  the  womanly  pulse  beats  equally 
responsive  to  the  mere  mention  of  the  domestic  servant. 
This  ubiquitous  arbiter  of  the  household  happiness  serves 
to  increase  the  anxieties  and  cares  which  she  is  employed 
to  help  diminish.  She  moves  on  her  way  with  the  se- 
renity of  a  sovereign  who  knows  she  can  dictate  terms 
to  her  subjects  with  but  little  fear  of  revolt.  And  the 
endless  discussions  of  housewives,  having  for  their  aim 
the  mitigation  of  evils  which  are  prevalent  under  her 
reign,  seem  to  oast  little  light  upon  ways  and  means  for 
relief. 

There  must  be  something  "rotten  in  Denmark/'  very 
rotten  indeed  to  cause  a  blight  so  widespread  and  deep- 
seated.  The  subject  is  so  great,  it  involves  so  many  col- 
laterals, that  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  glance  at  its 
most  salient  points  before  discussing  remedies.  But,  to 
begin  with,  is  it  not  possible  that  the  popular  treatment 
of  the  question  may  be  superficial  ? 

That  assumes  that  our  separate  roofs  must  always  cover 
thpse  multifarious  kinds  of  labor  which  require  skill  and 
nicety  in  the  laborer,  and  which  can  only  be  well  done  by 
experts  trained  in  their  several  avocations.  It  assumes  that 
the  baking  of  bread  and  biscuit,  of  pastry  and  cake,  the 
preparation  of  side-dishes  and  vegetables,  the  laundry 
work,  the  lighting  and  replenishing  of  fires,  in  addition  to 
the  inevitable  sweeping  and  dusting  and  keeping  daintily 
neat  the  dining-room,  chambers,  sitting-rooms  and  veran- 
das, shall  be  done  under  each  sepai'ate  roof,  no  matter 
how  small  the  family  may  be.  Because  we  want  the  iso- 
lated household,  we  take  it,  as  a  matter  of  coui'se,  that  all 
the  work  must  be  isolated  also.  Sometimes  the  curious 
Hpectacle  is  presented  of  the  number  of  servitors  being  in 
excess,  in  some  cases  double  or  treble,  of  those  whom 
they  serve.  But  we  are  now  writing  of  average  house- 
keepers, who  can  employ  but  one,  two  or  three  persons  to 
do  all  the  work,  indoors  and  out.  They  most  need  relief 
fh>m  the  perplexities  under  consideration,  and  to  them  the 
burdens  of  life  are  daily  growing  heavier. 

In  regard  to  these  burdens,  many  say,  as  with  one  voice : 
''We  are  more  and  more  at  the  mercy  of  an  alien  and 
ignorant  population,  who,  by  the  very  oppression  to 
which  they  have  been  subject,  are  only  rendered  unreason- 
able and  overbearing  when  removed  to  a  condition  of  un- 
accustomed fk'eedom.  They  overrun  our  homes  like  the 
plagues  of  Egypt,  marring  all  they  touch.  They  demand 
prerogatives  and  dictate  terms  in  an  oflfensive  way,  and 
their  waste  and  extravagance  increase  in  proportion  to 
their  wages.  They  can  only  live  under  your  roof  by  your 
making  them  feel  your  constant  watchfulness  and  exac- 


tion. They  must  not  be  left  to  forget  that  an  iron  hand 
is  over  them." 

Tills,  in  e£fect,  is  the  feeling  of  many  employers,  out- 
side as  well  as  inside  the  house. 

But  there  is  an  obverse  as  well  as  reverse  side  to  the 
shield.  If  one  is  not  all  golden  the  other  is  surely  leaden. 
But  little  can  be  expected  of  those  whose  inheritance  has 
been  so  meagre  and  circumscribed.  They  have  never  had 
enough  of  anything  to  learn  by  the  care  of  it  the  lessons 
of  thrift,  skill  and  economy.  They  cannot  resist  the  ten- 
dencies and  limitations  of  their  forefathers.  As  Emerson 
has  said:  '^You  may  as  well  ask  a  loom  which  weaves 
huckaback  why  it  does  not  make  cashmere,  as  expect 
poetry  from  this  engineer— or  a  chemical  discovery  from 
that  jobber.  Ask  the  digger  in  the  ditch  to  explain  New- 
ton's laws — ^the  fine  organs  of  his  brain  have  been  pinched 
by  overwork  and  squalid  poverty  from  father  to  son  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years."  And  this  inherited  aptitude 
for  rough  toil  is  the  best  we  have  to  rely  upon  in  houses 
which  contain  inventions  and  implements  almost  as  fine 
and  subtle  as  the  thought  which  constructed  them. 

And  now  let  us  look  at  the  domestic  with  eyes  soft  with 
a  recognition  of  a  common  humanity,  a  kindred  immor- 
tality. Our  maid-servant  is  not  only  the  stranger  within 
our  gates,  but  withhi  our  very  walls.  We  ai"e  compelled 
to  invite  her  to  invade  the  sanctity  of  our  homes.  She 
breathes  the  common  air,  she  shares  om*  food,  shS  mixes 
the  bread  that  nourishes  us.  In  fact,  she  is  made  of  the 
same  kind  of  clay,  moulded  by  the  same  Spirit,  the  Father 
of  us  all.  "  Of  one  blood  hath  he  made  all  nations  of  the 
eai*tli."  We  can  ignore  neither  the  relationship  nor  its 
claims  and  duties.  '  We  are  compelled  to  stand  in  awe 
before  the  truth  that  there  is  no  impenetrable  barrier  be- 
tween the  highest  and  the  lowest.  Vice,  ignorance,  misery 
react  on  the  most  refined  and  exclusive.  Disease  is  liable 
to  scatter  its  seeds  in  the  very  air  we  breathe.  The  beggar 
whom  our  little  darling  meets  in  the  street  may  commu- 
nicate to  her  in  passing  a  noisome  and  mortal  malady. 
The  festering  x)estilenoe  caused  by  foul  air,  over-crowding 
and  uncleanliness,  breeds  a  fever  which  laughs  at  the  rich 
man's  bars  and  bolts,  and  jibbers  and  jeers  as  it  writes  his 
death-warrant  at  the  head  of  the  damask-hung  couch. 
The  cook  in  our  kitchen  may  unconsciously  mix  a  poison 
with  the  viands  she  prepares,  which  shall  be  as  potent  in 
destroying  our  energies,  if  not  our  lives,  as  though  we 
drained  it  from  the  chalice  of  Lucretia  Borgia.  For  there 
is  a  chain  leading  from  each  one  to  every  other,  which 
passes  through  the  very  throne  of  Eternal  Law  itself,  and 
not  one  of  its  links  can  ever  break. 

Therefore,  in  our  dealings  with  this,  as  every  other 
class,  justice,  humanity  and  fraternity  are  coincident  with 
self-protection,  the  improvement  of  society,  and  the  in- 
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crease  of  happiness.  And  that  is  only  a  temporizing 
method  of  dealing  which  does  not  consider  the  causes  of 
the  troubles  under  discussion,  as  well  as  their  cure,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  social  economist  and  the  humanitarian. 

Hester  M.  Poolb. 


OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

<•  Wk  are  anxious  to  make  a  cologne  at  home,  which  will  have  the  deli- 
cate qualities  of  Jean  MaHe's  Farinas,  '4711.  ^  Can  the  Household  editor 
give  any  form  to  an  admiring  Reader. 

NSWABK,  N.  J.,  Nov.  %  1882.*' 
An», — Two  rules,  both  well  tested  and  both  satisfactory,  have 
lately  been  given  in  New  Remedies^  and  are  not  difficult  to  pre- 
pare : 

Oil  of  orange  flowers  (neroli) 
**      lavender  (Mitcham) 
**     rosemary 
lemon 
bergamot 
Tincture  of  musk   . 
Acetic  ether      .... 
Water  .... 

Alcohol  .... 

Add  the  oils,  tincture  of  musk,  and  acetic  ether  to  the  alco- 
hol ;  then  add  the  water,  and  set  the  mixture  aside,  in  ^lass- 
stoppered  bottles,  until  it  has  become  perfectly  clear  and  limpid. 
Draw  off  the  clear  liquid,  or  filter  it  through  paper. 
A  very  superior  cologne  may  also  be  prepared  thus  : 
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Oil  of  orange  flowers  (neroli) ,  petale 

*'  ♦*  **         bigarade 

rosemary     .... 
orange,  bitter    . 

lemon  .... 

bergamot 
Alcohol,  deodorized 
Water,  distilled 

Dissolve  the  oils  in  the  alcohol ;  to  five  gallons  of  the  mixture 
add  slowly,  and  while  stirring,  enough  distilled  water  to  render 
the  liquid  very  slightly  opaque.  Then  add  the  reserved  gallon, 
which  should  render  the  liquid  clear  again,  and  set  the  mixture 
aside  for  several  weeks.     Finally  filter. 

This  amount  might  be  made,  the  expense  and  mixture  being 
both  divided  among  a  number  in  a  neighborhood. 

' '  I  have  used  beef -tea  for  years  with  the  feeling  that  It  meant  real  nu* 
trltlon  and  strength.  Now  I  am  told  It  is  wortblena,  save  as  a  temporary 
stimulant.  Is  this  the  general  opinion  ?  Do  answer  and  oblige  a  trou- 
bled mother.  M.  B.,  New  ROCHKLLK,  N.  Y. " 

Ans. — Many  physicians  have  decided  that  It  has  less  virtue  thaa 
supposed,  and  they  are  right,  though  recent  researches  Indicate 
more  value  than  was  for  a  time  admitted.  "  According  to  the 
researches  of  Kobert,  which  have  been  conducted  in  the  labora- 
tory of  Schmiedeberg,  at  Strasbnrg,  the  kreatin  which  exists 
abundantly  in  all  extracts  of  beef  has  a  remarkable  effect  on  the 
muscular  system,  Inasmuch  as  it  increases  its  actual  power,  and 
greatly  extends  it*  capability  of  continuous  work.  His  experi- 
ments were  made  on  frogs,  and  of  many  substances  tested,  be- 
sides kreatin,  only  hypoxanthin  and  caffein  possessed  a  similar 
action ;  and  hypoxanthin  is  likewise  a  constituent  of  beef-tea. 
Beef-tea,  therefore,  while  not  so  highly  nutritious  as  it  Is  generally 
assumed  to  be,  is  yet  not  so  entirely  useless  as  some  observers 
would  have  us  believe.  The  feeling  of  strength  which  its  em- 
ployment gives  must,  apart  from  its  actual  value  as  a  nutrient, 
be  of  great 'service  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick  and  convales- 
cent.'* 

* '  1  want  to  ask  the  *  Household  Department '  if  the  stain  for  floors, 
recommended  In  the  issue  of  December  27,  will  penetrate  the  wood  at  all 
and  wear  longer  than  ordinary  floor  paint  ?  It  Is  discouraging  to  have  to 
renew  the  latter  so  often  as  I  have  found  necessary . 

W.  M.  P.,  Hartford,  Doc.  28,  1882."'' 

Am. — The  slain  penetrates  deeper,  but  wears  off  of  course  where 


[fi  constant  use.    An  occasional  coat  of  the  varnish  will   be 
needed  and  with  this  the  color  lasts  far  better  than  paint. 

"Please  tell  an  interested  reader  whether  fish  has  much  nutriUre 
power,  and  how  far  It  can  take  the  place  of  meat.— F.  C,  Skarsdalk, 
N.  Y.'' 

Ans. — The  London  Lancet  has  answered  this  question  very 
thoroughly  in  a  recent  article.  There  is  some  danger,  says  the 
Lancet^  of  the  fish  question  falling  out  of  memory.  This  is  not 
to  be  tolerated  after  the  interest  which  has  been  excited,  and  for 
some  time  maintained,  in  connection  with  this  important  phase 
of  the  food  problem.  Whatever  may  be  the  nutritious  value  of 
fish  as  food — and  we  believe  it  to  be  very  great — ^It  must  be 
evident  that  a  full  and  cheap  supply  of  fish  would  react  so  as  to 
produce  a  lowering  of  the  price  of  butcher's  meat.  The  "  pur- 
veyors,'' as  they  like  to  be  called,  are  encouraged  and,  in  truth, 
enabled,  to  keep  up  the  price  of  flesh  because  there  Is  nothing  to 
compete  with  it  as  a  staple  of  the  common  food  of  the  people. 
A  revival  of  the  old  and  healthy  habit  of  living  largely  on  fish 
would  place  the  meat  supply  on  an  entirely  new  footing.  This 
is  manifest  on  the  face  of  the  facts ;  but  what  may  not  be 
equally  apparent,  though  it  Is  scarcely  less  noteworthy,  is  the 
consideration  that  nervous  diseases  and  weaknesses  increase  in  a 
country  as  the  population  comes  to  live  on  the  fiesh  of  the  warm- 
blooded animals.  This  Is  a  point  to  which  attention  has  not  been 
adequately  directed.  **  Meat " — using  that  term  in  Its  popular 
sense — is  highly  stimulating,  and  supplies  proportionally  more 
exciting  than  actually  nourishing  pabulum  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. The  meat-eater  lives  at  high  pressure,  and  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  a  peculiarly  active  organism,  like  a  predatory  animal, 
always  on  the  alert,  walking  rapidly,  and  consuming  large  quan- 
tities of  oxygen,  which  are  imperatively  necessary  for  the  safe 
disposal  of  his  dlsassimllated  material.  In  practice  we  find  that 
the  meat-eater  does  not  live  up  to  the  level  of  his  food,  and  as  a 
consequence  he  cannot,  or  does  not,  take  In  enough  oxygen  to 
satisfy  the  exigencies  of  his  mode  of  life.  Thereupon  follow 
many,  if  not  most  of  the  ills  to  which  highly  civilized  and  luxu- 
rious meat-eating  classes  are  liable.  This  is  a  physiological  view 
of  the  food  question,  and  it  has  bearings  on  the  question  of  fish 
supply  which  ought  not  to  be  neglected. 

"Isammoniaasdirty  and  unwholesome  an  article  to  use  In  food  for 
leavening  purposes  as  we  are  told,  and  Is  it  true  that  It  can  be  made  from 
the  air?    Do  tell  an  Anxious  Housekeeper.*' 

Xn«.— "No"  to  the  first  and  "yes"  to  the  second  question. 
The  process  has  lately  been  given  for  the  latter  operation,  and 
here  it  is :  Numerous  methods  have  from  time  to  time  been  de- 
vised to  utilize  the  atmospheric  nlti-ogen  for  making  ammonia, 
with  more  or  less  success.  Since  its  discovery  by  Kunckel  in 
1677,  and  the  determination  of  its  relative  parts  by  Dr.  Black  a 
century  later.  It  has  been  produced  from  several  organic  sub- 
stances. At  present,  the  ammonia  used  In  commerce  In  this 
country  Is  principally  the  product  of  mineral  distillation.  Its 
presence  in  large  quantities  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  has  led  to 
the  establishment  of  works  which  will  also  produce  it  in  large 
quantities  from  the  juices  of  various  plants,  more  particularly 
the  sugar-beet.  By  the  recent  French  process  referred  to  in  the 
Scientific  American,  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  and  the  hydrogen  of 
water  are  liberated  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  calorically 
liquefied  metal,  and  by  further  manipulation  caused  to  combine 
in  proper  proportions  to  form  ammonia.  This  newly-formed 
ammonia,  combined  with  carbonic  acid  by  employment  of  char- 
coal, forms  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  of  commerce.  The  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  has  become  of  such  general  and  popular 
use,  more  particularly  as  a  leavening  agent  for  baking  ~aud 
cooking  purposes,  and  Its  employment  In  quantities  in  all  the 
more  carefully-compounded  and  wholesome  baking  powders,  as 
well  as  by  bakers  and  professional  cooks,  has  become  so  univer- 
sal that  this  discovery  is  of  much  importance  as  tending  to  en- 
large and  cheapen  its  production. 

Helen  Campbblt.. 


EvBKT  (laj  we  meet  witl)  uew  and  old  Uluitratiouit  of 
the  truUi  of  the  old  eaw  that  "  extremes  meet. "  Only  a  few 
jears  ago  aud  China  was  regarded  as  the  especial  antipode 
of  the  Onited  StAt«B  m  manneni,  custoniB  and  polity,  as 
well  a«in  location.  We  have  already  adopted  two  of  the 
most  distinctive  features  of  its  uational  life.  We  have 
built  a  wall  to  prevent  foreigners  fVom  eoteiiiig'  our  terri- 
tories, and  have  adopted  the  principle  of  sohotastii;  exami- 
nation and  life-I«nure  in  office.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Cliinese  have  opened  their  ports,  and  have  a  navy  capable 
of  blowing  ours  out  of  the  water.  In  another  decade  there 
is  no  doubt  that  almost  the  entire  carrying  trade  of  the 
Pacific  will  be  in  Chinese  bottoms,  manned  by  Chinese  sail- 
ors, and  commanded  by  Chinese  ofBcers.  At  this  rate, 
what  the  next  Centennial  will  witness  no  man  kuoweth. 


It  i»  Haid  that  Mr.  Dorman  B.  Eaton  expresses  himself 
as  entirely  satiatied  with  the  Civil  Service  act,  to  secure 
the  paiisage  of  which  he  has  labored  so  long  and  bo  ear- 
nestl;.  The  pa;  of  a  commissioner  is  tSOOO  a  year,  with 
traveling  expenses,  etc.  Tiie  act  establishes  the  principle 
of  life-tenure,  and  the  commissionership  is  a  life-office. 


A  coi{RBsp[>!jDEKT  fi'om  Memphis  auks  us  to  send  TiiE 
Continent  to  the  place  "Bob"  Ingersoll  says  he  don't  be- 
lieve in.  He  evidently  disagrees  with  "  Bob, "  as  h^  wants 
it  Bent  for  a  term  of  years,  and  Kuggests  that  it  be  put  in 
fiie-proof  wrappers.  We  should  be  glad  to  accommodate 
our  correspondent,  but  owing  to  defective  mail  focilities, 
we  are  nnable  Just  at  present  to  do  so.  Wliether  the 
Democratic  party,  should  it  come  into  power,  will  estab- 
lish a  Star  Route  connection  with  the  locality  indicated 
we  are,  of  course,  unable  to  say.  From  its  well-known  in- 
clination to  play  into  the  devil's  hands,  whenever  it  gets  a 
chance,  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  did.  At  any  rat«, 
wa  will  keep  our  Memphis  friend  in  mind,  and  if  we  have 
any  chance  to  send  to  his  next  address  he  may  look  to 
hear  from  us.  We  are  not  above  doing  a  good  turn  even 
to  a  man  hi  limbo,  and  from  all  we  can  learn  of  the  place 
he  expects  to  inliabit,  something  cool  and  breezy  like  The 
CosTiNBNT  will  be  very  welcome,  even  if  it  does  come 
from  Philadelphia. 


Her  most  gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  has  seen  fit 
to  mark  the  completion  of  the  new  Law  Courts  in  London 
by  conferring  the  honor  of  knighthood  upon  five  barris- 
ters, who,  no  doubt,  in  her  royal  opinion,  or  jthat  of  her  ad- 
visers, merited  the  diKtinction.  Fancy  the  five  lawyers  in 
their  wigs  and  robes  kneelingto  receive  tile  accolade  under 
the  groined  arches  of  the  stately  buildiug.  Passages  in 
the  play  of  "  lolanthe  "  are  irresistibly  suggested  by  the 
situation.  Picture  the  blank  amazement  with  which  Rich- 
ard of  the  Lion  Heart  or  Launcelot  would  have  beheld 
such  a  ceremony !  Was  it  Angus  of  Scotland  who  thanked 
heaven  that  "No  son  of  mine  save  Edward  e'er  could  write 
a  line  '"  ?  We  quote  from  memory,  and  may  not  be  exact. 
Tills  benighting  of  lawyers  that  prevails  nowadays  is 
surely  a  curious  instance  of  tlie  survival  and  perversion 
of  this  ancient  rite. 


Wb  are  not  given  to  boasting,  but  we  fully  believe  that 
our  second  volume,  now  just  bound  and  ready  for  de- 
livery, is  au  irrefutable  demonsti-ation  of  the  soundness  of 
our  basis  principle,  that  a  Weekly  ^tagazine,  as  a  Boston 
contemporary  lias  well  said,  "is  nearer  the  trend  and 
pulse  of  the  age  than  any  other." 


In  this  oonneetion  we  desire  t^  express  our  hearty  thanks 
to  our  brethren  of  the  press  for  their  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness. While  The  Cobtikbmt  has  I'eceived  more  tlian  its 
ful!  share  of  encomium,  it  has  hardly  known  a  breath  of 
dispar^ement.  Occupying  a  field  peculiarly  our  own — 
a  niche  which  no  forerunner  has  attempted  to  fill— this 
is  perhaps  not  surprising.  It  is,  however,  none  the  less 
gratifying,  and  our  obligations  to  tlie  press  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  are  none  the  less  sincere  because  of  this 
fact. 


Lasell  Seminary,  at  Aubumdale,  Mass.,  has  been  one 
of  the  chief  pioneers  in  many  departments  of  practical 
education  for  girls.  Its  latest,  and  in  some  points  most 
desirable  one  is  in  the  securing  a  course  of  lectures  on 
common  law,  of  which  all  women  are  roost  extraordinarily 
ignorant.  Hilda's  naive  remark  in  this  week's  installment 
of  "  Hot  Plowshares"  is  not  altogether  imaginary.  "Papa 
gave  me,"  she  says,  "a  bank  account  and  a  check-book 
before  he  went  away,  and  you  have  no  idea  of  the  trouble 
1  have  trying  to  find  out  how  much  cash  I  have  in  the 
bank.  I  know  there  must  be  a  good  deal  though,  for  I 
haven't  used  up  more  than  half  the  checks  in  my  book 
yet."  The  principal  of  the  Seminary  writes  r  "Thepracti- 
cal  ignorance  of  many  women  of  the  simplest  elements  of 
financial  secinity  and  of  ordinary  business  forms  was  not 
unusually  illustrated  by  one  who,  having  been  seen  to  de- 
stroy the  receipt  after  paying  a  bill,  was  questioned  as  to 
her  reason.  '  I  always  like  to  feel  sure  that  it  can't  come 
up  again,'  she  replied  gravely.  We  can  well  accept  the  as- 
surance that  the  lady  was  'very  intelligent  and  highly 
educated,'  since  the  so-called  higher  education,  and  much 
of  the  public-school  education,  as  well,  is  so  often  found 
wanting  in  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  practical  life.  The 
legal  rights  and  independence  lately  given  to  women  bring 
responsibilities  for  which  there  has  often  been  no  corre- 
sponding preparation.  Tlie  principles  of  wise  management 
of  property,  the  permanent  truths  in  social  organisation 
which  make  women  especially  the  conservators  of  social 
and  domestic  order,  in  a  country  where  they  have  the 
gi^'ateat  freedom  and  influence,  are  matters  about  which 
girls  need  to  think  intelligently,  since  the  duties  are 
aii-eady  theirs.  The  law  is  often  a  vague  terror  to  the  in- 
experienced. Only  an  understanding  of  its  certainties, 
and  of  the  limitations,  in  the  long  run,  of  injustice,  brings 
confidence  and  self-possession."  The  lectures  are  to  be 
given  by  a  well-known  Boston  lawyer,  and  the  course  is 
to  be  followed  by  one  on  sanitary  plumbing,  so  that  the 
"sweet  girl  graduates''  are  likely  to  have  some  forms 
of  knowledge  not  usually  the  portion  of  even  our  best 
trained  women.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that  the  lecturer  is  good- 
looking  and  an  entertaining  speaker,  else  he  may  find  it  a 
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difficult  task  to  command  the  undivided  attention  of  his 
audience. 


Authors  oflfering  contributions  to  The  Continent  are 
requested  to  enclose  postage  stamps  for  the  return  of  the 
manuscript,  should  it  be  unavailable,  or  to  insure  such 
answer  as  may  be  necessary  for  peraonal  information.  If 
desired,  the  manuscript  may  be  returned  by  expi*ess  at  the 
sender^s  cost.  When  no  postage  stamps  are  enclosed  the 
manusciipt  (if  not  found  available)  will  be  retained  for 
9ix  fnontha  onlpy  subject  to  the  author^s  order,  as  specified, 
and  will  then  be  destroyed  without  further  notice.  Manu- 
scripts in  transit  are  at  the  sender's  risk.  All  reasonable 
care  will  be  taken  of  manuscripts  reaching  the  office  of 
The  Continent,  but  respo/isibility  for  them  until  after 
their  foimal  acceptance  is  expressly  declhied. 


It  is  in  one  sense  a  misfortune  that  Mr.  Crawford^s 
novel  *  should  have  been  heralded  in  precisely  the  way  it 
has  been.  When  we  hear — though  the  rnmor  is  now  de- 
nied— that  the  composition,  from  title  page  to  finis,  has 
occupied  precisely  three  weeks,  and  that  such  celerity  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  writer  is  the  nephew  of  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  and  thus  endowed  with  a  set  of  qualifications, 
mental  and  social,  which  set  him  above  ordinary  people 
and  ordinary  laws,  a  certain  antagonism  rises,  and  the 
critic  determines  to  riddle  a  book  which  begins  in  pre- 
sumption and  ends  in  the  same  spirit.  The  title  also  stirs 
up  the  combative  element.  We  bore  with  Daniel  De- 
ronda  because  George  Eliot  loved  him,  and  because  he 
represented  to  her  a  positive  life  in  which  her  readers  had 
less  faith  than  she,  but  another  Semitic  novel  seemed 
needless.  For  a  time,  as  one  reads  on,  Mr.  Crawford 
seems  to  have  said,  **  Go  to  ! — I  will  write  a  novel  after  the. 
Bulwer  pattern  !  I  will  choose  a  name  for  my  hero  that 
should  be  owned  solely  by  an  old  Jew  pawnbroker  I  My 
mouthpiece  shall  be  Grigg,  and  one  of  my  subordinates 
Cunie  Gherkins !  With  these  names  from  a  roaring  farce, 
and  with  a  plot  as  improbable  as  a  Japanese  fairy  tale,  I 
win  yet  make  the  whole  a  thing  as  real  as  if  we  were  side 
by  side  with  every  one  !" 

And  this  he  has  done.  One  inch  below  the  level  he  has 
reached,  Mr.  Isaacs  would  be  ridiculous,  but  when  the 
opening  pages  are  passed,  and  we  find  that  this  name  is 
the  East- Anglicism  for  Abdul  Hafiz-ben-Isak,  a  Persian 
of  the  Persians,  we  fall  into  the  spirit  of  the  narrator, 
and  very  shorily  are  too  thoroughly  under  the  spell  of  the 
brilliant  tale  to  remember  criticism  or  protest.  The  char- 
acters are  all  sharply  outlined.  From  the  hero,  with  his 
wonderful  ideal  beauty  of  person,  and  his  keen  and  subtle 
Eastern  mind,  through  the  circle  of  Anglo-Indians,  each 
one,  from  the  Bombay  millionaire  to  the  beautiful  Eng- 
lish girl,  with  hardly  more  '^real  intelligence  than  a 
sheep,"  who  yet  has  power  to  convince  the  skeptical  Per- 
sian that  women  have  souls,  not  a  person  can  be  spared. 
The  life  is  minute  as  a  photograph,  yet  brilliant  with  color, 
as  changing  and  elusive  as  the  sheen  on  the  tropical  birds 
that  fiutter  about  the  bungalows.  The  tiger  hunt  and  its 
consequences,  the  rescue  and  ransom  of  Shere  Ali ;  the 
transformations  and  juggleries  of  Ram  Lai — and  through 
all  the  power  of  a  faith  we  have  learned  through  "The 
Light  of  Asia  "  to  recognize  as  something  more  pervading 
and  inspiring  than  we  had  dreamed — ^all  blend  in  a  whole 
as  absorbing  as  a  story  from  the  '*  Arabian  Nights,''  yet 
with  a  harmoniousness  which  makes  the  whole  natural 
and  possible.  But  one  incongruity  discovers  itself,  and 
that  is  in  the  English  of  Mr.  Isaacs.  That  it  should  be 
pure  all  know  who  know  what  power  of  assimilation  an 
East  Indian  possesses,  but  this  is  the  English  of  Boston, 
with  an  American  flavor  not  only  in  the  use  of  words  but 

(I)  Mr.  Isaacs.     A  Tale  of  Modern  ludla.     By  F.  Marlon  Crawford. 
12mo.  pp.  Slfl,  $1.00.    Macinlllan  St.  Co.,  New  York. 


in  the  putting  of  ideas.  Aside  from  this  there  are  few 
criticizable  points.  Mr.  Crawford  has  lived  the  life  he 
describes,  studied  Sanscrit,  and  fathomed  some  of  the 
mysteries  of  Buddhism,  and  he  knows  how  to  give  not 
only  the  color  and  flavor  of  this  life,  but  the  subtle  and 
questioning  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  catas- 
trophe of  Miss  Westonaugh^s  death  lifts  her  forever  into 
the  ideal  where  her  lover's  faith  had  placed  her,  but  from 
which  she  might,  if  living  on  have  fallen.  That  she  loved 
him  shows  the  utmost  her  soul  could  do.  His  abnegation 
at  the  last  is  as  pathetic  and  well-nigh  as  powerful  as 
Gautama's  own,  and  the  novel  takes  place  at  once  as  be- 
yond question,  in  many  points,  the  most  powerful  one  the 
season  has  produced. 


Of  a  vei*y  different  but  quite  as  absorbing  order  of  inter- 
est is  this  which  many  indications  give  us  the  right  to 
believe  is  the  final  romance'  from  the  pen  of  Nathanael 
Hawthoiiie.  So  many  insinuations  have  darkened  the  air, 
and  so  many  have  been  convinced  that  the  work  was  a  mere 
ruse  on  the  part  of  the  younger  Hawthorne,  who  had  chosen 
this  method  of  testing  his  own  power,  that  it  is  most  satis- 
factory to  have  the  proof  before  us  of  neither  error  nor 
experiment.  Artistically  the  romance  must  be  said  to  be 
incomplete,  lacking  the  minute  i*evision  and  elaboration 
of  Hawthorne's  final  draft,  yet  the  most  practiced  and 
painstaking  author  may  envy  the  wonderful  diction,  no 
less  than  the  sttange  and  powerful  conception  of  the  tale. 
Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne's  preface  gives  every  detail  the 
public  has  a  i-ight  to  ask ;  more,  indeed,  for  only  accident 
and  misundei*standing  could  have  rendered  as  much  detail 
necessary,  but  the  puzzled  public  will  welcome  every 
word.  Many  suggestions  and  descriptions  embodied  or 
elaborated  in  the  story  ai*e  to  be  found  in  the  ^'English 
Note- Books,"  in  many  cases  almost  word  for  word,  and 
the  spirit  and  temper  of  both  New  and  Old  England  have 
never  been  more  perfectly  rendered  in  any  work  of  his 
hand.  Analysis  is  always  there,  for  analysis  was  the  key- 
note of  all  thought,  but  the  human  element  seems  stronger 
and  the  story  has  not  only  power  but  pathos,  being,  as  a 
whole,  the  most  notable  litei*ary  event  of  the  year  just 
ended. 

Among  all  the  varied  collections  of  I'eligious  poetry  dear 
to  many  souls,  from  **  Lyra  Gei*manica  "or  **  Hymns  of 
the  Ages  "  to  the  later  ones  in  **  The  Changed  Cix>ss  "  and 
its  many  successors,  the  lovers  of  this  form  of  literature 
have  alw  ay s  m  issed  some  favorites.  Individual  tastes  differ 
so  widely  that  to  secure  any  large  range  the  ownership 
of  many  small  volumes  became  necessary,  the  disad- 
vantage of  this  lying  in  the  fact  that  there  was  little  differ- 
ence between  them.  In  the  present  collection'  the  editors 
have  both  special  and  unusual  qualifications  for  their  work, 
and  the  bulky  volume  is  one  of  the  most  catholic  yet  best 
chosen  compilations  ever  made.  The  best  among  ancient 
religious  poems  are  there,  but  the  modem  smger,  obscure, 
save  for  some  one  rare  expression  of  a  deep  religious  emo- 
tion, has  also  full  place.  The  form  of  division  chosen  is  a 
happy  one,  and  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  suggest  an 
improvement  in  the  bulky  volume,  which  represents  not 
only  an  enormous  amount  of  labor,  but  a  discrimination 
and  delicacy  of  taste  and  judgment  on  the  part  of  both 
editors  which  must  insure  the  welcome  deserved.  Tlie 
page  is  printed  in  double  columns  lined,  and  the  work- 
manship is  what  one  expects  natui*ally  from  this  long- 
established  house. 

(2)  Dr.  Gbim8HAWK*s  Seckkt.  By  Nathanael  Hawthorne.  Edited 
by  Julian  Hawthorne.  1  vol.,  l2nio,  pp.  S80,  |l.50.  James  K.  Osgood 
A  Co.,  Boston. 

(S)  A  Library  of.  Rkligious  Poetry.  A  Collection  of  the  Beet 
Poems  of  All  Ages  and  Tongties.  With  Blc^raphlcal  and  Lltenu^' 
Noten.  Edited  by  Philip  Sohaff,  D.  !>..  and  Arthur  Oilman.  M.  A. 
With  illustrations.    8va,  pp.  988,  $5.00.    Dodd.  Mead  A  Co.,  New  York. 


THE    BOOKSHELF. 


A.  C,  Akmhtkuno  &  S<)N  »re  soon  to  issuo  tlielato  Pro- 
fessor Henry  B.  Smith's  "  Inti'oduction  to  Christian  Tlie- 
ology,"  an  elaborate  arfpiraent  on  theology  lUi  a  science 
and  on  the  sources  of  theology. 

pRRiODiCAL.a  in  Lomloii  are  changing  owners  and  Riimes 
in  a  very  kaleidoscopic  raiihion,  it  being  now  rnmoi'ei)  that 
The  ArmUmg  is  to  be  KiiH)>en<)e<1,  and  The  AHieiKgani  con- 
M>1idat«d  with  anotlier  well-known  weekly. 

It  will  be  a  matter  of  regret  to  all  admirei-sof  Pi'ofistiBor 
George  Eliers*  remarkable  novels  to  know  that  he  is  now 
paiiially  f>aralyze'l.  lie  writes  still,  but  less  than  usual, 
and  takes  a  partial  sliare  in  university  work,  but  is  un- 
equal to  sustained  efToit. 

Dr.  0.  L.  Austin  hax  prepared  a  little  book,  entitled 
"Water  Analysis;  a  Handbook  for  Water-Drinkem,'' 
which  will  be  of  great  sei'vice  to  all  who  desire  some  sim- 
ple methods  of  testing  their  wat«r  supply.  The  directions 
»re  plain,  and  the  tests  given  are  all  practical  and  easily 
used  by  all  who  are  willing  to  take  a  little  trouble  for  the 
sake  of  better  knowledge.  (50  cents,  pp.  48 ;  Lee  &  8he|>- 
ard,  Boston). 

The  MutlraUd  CAruHan  Wfehlg.  which  has  had  a  some- 
what checkei'ed  career,  but  which  has  always  been  noted 
for  its  elegant  typographical  appearance,  appears  in  an 
even  more  carefully  appointed  drewi,  simply  as  The  lUut- 
traUd  Weddy.  We  trust  tliat  the  spirit  of  tlie  dropped 
a<Ijective  remains,  even  if  the  tetter  has  passed  away,  and 
that  the  near  approach  in  title  to  theNeir  York  WreldyyiiW 
not  include  a  too  iiitinial«  knowledge  of  that  shady  side 
of  city  life  expounded  by  one  of  its  former  editors. 

BEROEK'H"New  MetluHl  to  Learn  French"  has  jnst 
been  iiteued  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  As  in 
tlie  '"natural  system"  of  Sauveiir  and  others,  tht  lan- 
guage is  learned  flntt  and  the  grammar  aftorwai'd.  The 
system  of  pronunciation  Is  given  in  a  shigle  sentence, 
which  forms  a  unique  denign  on  the  cover.  Any  informa- 
tion regarding  the  systemi,  which  has  been  very  success- 
fnl  abroad,  may  be  had  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Charles,  No.  KB  East 
Twenty-eighth  Street,  New  York  City.     ($1,00,  pp.  138). 

Ambricak  readers  and  admirers  of  Mr,  Rnskin  may 
thank  his  publishers  here  for  a  reproduction  of  the  i>oema 
which  have  long  lieen  pi'actically  inaccessible.  Appearing 
first  in  annuals,  they  were  pi-ivately  printed  in  1850,  but  in 
BO  limited  an  edition  that  it  was  almost  immediately  ex- 
hausted. Time  has  given  it  a  special  value,  and  a  copy 
lately  sold  in  London  for  forty-one  guineas;  hut  save  for 
this  (act,  and  the  added  and  more  important  one  that  the 
book  gives  the  early  moods  and  fancies  of  a  man  regarding 
whom  eveiy  detail  is  of  interest,  it  has  little  intrinsic 
ralue.  {13mo,  pp,  234,  S1.50;  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New 
Y'ork). 

D.  C.  Oilman,  President  of  the  .lohns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, Baltimore,  has  just  been  elected  president  of  the 
Bcience  Company,  a  corporation  jnst  established  to  pub- 
lish a  flrst-claes  illuHti-ated  weekly  so ientitlc  Journal  to  be 
called  Science,  The  vine-president  chosen  was  A.  Graham 
Bell,  the  inventor  of  the  telephone,  who  is  the  promoter 
and  chief  flnancial  Imckerof  thenewenterprise.  Theeditor 
is  to  b«  Samuel  II.  Scudder,  a  well-known  entomologist,  a 
graduate  of  Williams  College,  and  the  late  assistant  libi'a- 
rian  of  Harvard  University,    The  publisher  is  to  bo  Moses 


King,  of  Cambridge.  In  shape  and  Btyle  the  paper  will 
be  very  much  like  Nature,  published  in  Ix>ndon  by  Mac- 
millau  &  Co. 

A  HANDSOME  book  for  the  young,  fresh  from  the  press 
of  Appleton  &  Co,,  is  "Boys  in  the  Mountains  and  on 
the  Plains,"  by  William  H,  Rideing,  member  of  the  geo- 
graphical survey  under  Lieutenant  Wheeler,  It  is  a  nar- 
rative of  the  experiences  of  three  young  men  who  went 
West  to  explore  the  plains  and  mountains  toward  which 
all  real  boys  longingly  turn.  They  had  thrilling  adven- 
tures in  getting  lost,  in  falling  down  cafions,  aud  in  being 
buried  uudei*-  avalanches,  but  of  course  came  out  all 
right.  Much  valuable  information  is  given  in  the  story  in 
a  picturesque  form,  illustrated  by  over  a  hiuidred  wood- 
cuts. The  I'eader  feels  sui'e  that  every  foot  of  the  ground 
has  been  trodden  by  the  writer,  whose  style  is  alway  vivid 
a:id  refined.     (Biiuare  8vo,  pp.  345,  ^.50). 

The  latest  "No  Name"  novel,  "Little  Sister,"  is  &r 
inadvance  of  "  Her  Crime,"  with  its  sensational  and  im- 
probable plot.  The  story  is  of  the  sinigilest,  the  little  sister 
being  a  young  widow,  with  two  childi'en  and  a  step- 
daughter, ail  of  whom  leave  New  England  to  make  a 
home  in  Philadelpliia  for  a  brotlier-in-Iaw.  The  quiet  life, 
the  development  of  character,  and  the  charm  of  the  young 
widow's  beautiful  nature  make  an  atmosphere  refresh- 
ingly in  contrast  to  the  morbid,  analytical  fiction  we  have 
been  surfeited  with.  The  Scotch  doctoi'  aud  his  trouble- 
some courtship  are  very  natui'ally  given.  In  fact,  the 
people  are  all  veiy  much  alive,  the  story  is  so  charmingly 
told,  and  the  whole  feeling  so  quiet  and  delicate,  that  we 
part  with  them  at  last  witli  real  i-egret.  ((I.OO,  pp.  286; 
Roberts  Brothers). 

"St,  Nicholas  "  is  so  steadily  declared  at  the  head  of 
all  work  for  children,  that  the  old  story  of  Aristides  the 
Just  occasionally  occurs,  and  some  slight  flaw  would  be  a 
relief  It  may  be  counted  as  ti'eason  to  hint  tliat  the  daw 
exists,  but  the  fact  is  that  Wide  Aaake,  while  never  equal- 
ing it  in  the  chai'acter  or  quality  of  its  11  lustrations,  is 
most  certainly  in  advance  of  it  in  sevei-al  pi-actical  features, 
as  well  as  in  a  cei-tain  gentleness  and  sweetness  of  tone. 
The  ('liristmas  a:id  New  Year  numbers  are  of  especial 
beauty  and  value.  Mrs,  Pratt,  better  known  as  Ella  Far- 
man,  has  gained  steadily  in  her  capacity  of  dealing  with 
the  varied  elements  that  go  to  make  up  the  ideal  maga- 
zine. Tile  sentimental  and  goody-goody  phase  seemspast, 
and  Wide  Aienke  represents  some  of  the  best  and  highest 
life   and  work   for  children  that  the  nineteenth  century 

The  announcements  of  O,  P.  Putnam's  Sons  for  1883 
are  full  of  interest.  The  second  volume  of  Col.  Williams' 
"  History  of  tlie  Negro  Race  in  America,"  one  of  the  n^ost 
notable  issues  of  1S8S,  will  be  published,  and  a  volume  of 
almost  equal  significance  on  "The  Woman  Question  in 
Europe,"  made  up  of  essays  from  representative  European 
women  on  the  status  and  progi-essof  woman's  work  abroad 
in  all  directions.  The  second  part  of  the  simple  but  very 
able  "American  Citizen's  Manual,"  by  Worthington  C, 
Ford,  will  also  appear;  "The  American  Girl's  Home  Book 
of  Work  and  Play,"  by  Helen  Campbell,  a  volnme  which 
will  give  suggestions  and  instructions  for  in-door  and  out- 
door amusements,  and  for  occupations  for  play  or  for 
profit,  and  another  book  from  Miss  Bird,  the  author  of 
"Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan,"  entitled  "The  Golden 
Chersonese." 

Thr  local  feiiittton  is  one  of  the  modem  developments  of 
newspaperdom,  which  has  found  a  seemingly  permanent 
lodgment  in  many  of  the  smaller  cities  of  the  country. 
Tlie  inhabitants  of  a  great  city  are  too  much  strangers  to 
one  another  to  find  interest  in  the  weekly  or  monthly  sum- 
mary of  personal  intelligence,  with  literary,  art  and  dra- 
matic; news  and  criticism,  which  make  up  the  contents  of 
these  publications.     But  with  the  smaller  commnnities. 
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which  are  yet  large  enough  to  have  a  social  history  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  tell,  and  ai*e  practically  inteiested 
in  culture  and  the  arts,  these  periodical  brochures  find 
much  welcome.  A  recent  and  creditable  example  of  this 
class  is  *' Bohemia,'*  published  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and 
edited  by  Harold  W.  Raymond.  Its  literary  matter  shows 
more  originality  than  is  commonly  found  in  similar  publi- 
cations, and  it  is  not  too  local  to  be  read  with  interest  by 
the  general  public.  The  editor  has  published  in  an  extra 
number  a  curious  *' Goblin  Tale  of  the  New  Year,"  en- 
titled **Kryme,"  well  illustrated,  and  a  good  example  of 
the  quaint  and  tender  qualities  that  belong  to  holiday 
literature.     (4to,  pp.  24;  W.  S.  Bigelow,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.). 

The  Overland  Monthly,  a  friend  whose  decease  was 
mourned  with  a  good  deal  of  sincerity,  and  in  which  Bi*et 
Harte's  career  began,  proves  now  to  have  been  simply  a 
case  of  su8]>ended  animation.  At  a  dinner  given  recently 
to  the  contributors,  Mr.  Carmany,  the  publisher,  made  a 
pleasant  speech,  in  which  he  said  :  *^It  has  been  often 
asseited  that  I  did  not  appreciate  Mr.  Harte,  and  that  1, 
more  than  any  one,  was  the  cause  of  his  leaving.  When 
the  wave  of  popularity  was  mounting  higher  and  higher, 
I  suggested  to  him  that  we  take  a  trip  East  on  a  lecture 
tour,  the  financial  management  to  be  in  my  hands.  He 
was  quite  pleased  with  the  idea,  and  I  have  no  doubt  we 
would  have  returned  with  increased  fame  for  him  and 
greater  prosperity  for  the  magazine.  I  would  have  given 
but  one  oppoituuity  to  each  community  to  see  and  hear 
him,  thus  undoubtedly  making  a  gi*and  success.  But  it 
of  course  failed,  and,  as  a  final  proposition,  being  so 
well  assured  of  the  success  of  the  publication  under  his 
editoiial  care,  I  offered  him  a  salary  of  15000  per  annum, 
payable  monthly ;  $100  for  every  story,  and  $100  for  every 
poem  he  contributed,  together  with  a  quarter  interest  in 
the  magazine.'' 
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Elfrida  :  A  Drama.  By  Dyson  Rlshell.  lenio,  pp.  146,  fl.OO.  J. 
B.  LlpplDcott  A  Co. 

A  History  or  W'<x>d  KxaiiAVixci.  By  (ieor^  E.  Woodberry. 
Illu8trat«d,  8VO,  pp.  221,  f2.50,     Harper  A  Brothers. 

Selections  from  Robert  Herrick.  With  Drawings  by  Edwin  A. 
Abbey.     Imperial  quarto,  pp.  188. 

TfArPY  Little  People.  By  Olive  Patch.  IllantrntiHl,  pp.  176, 
11.75.     Cassell,  Petter,  Galpln  A  Co.,  New  York. 

The  Lambs  :  A  Tmge<1y.  By  Robert  Grant.  Illustrated,  pp.  61, 
fl.OO.    James  R.  Osgood  A  Co.,  Boston. 

Nantucket  Scraps.  Being  the  Experiences  of  an  Off-Islander.  In 
Season  and  out  of  Season,  Among  a  Passing  People.  By  Jane  G .  Aus- 
tin.    16mo,  pp.  354,  |1.25.     James  R.  Osgood  ft  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Problem  op  the  Pocr.  A  Record  of  Quiet  Work  In  Unquiet 
Places.  By  Helen  Campbell.  16mo,  pp.  244,  90  cents.  Fords,  How- 
ard ft  Hulbert.   New  York. 

Sunshine  IN  THE  Soul.  Poems  Selected  by  the  Editor  of  **Qulet 
Hours.  ^  ^  Second  Series.  18mo,  pp.  159,  50  cents,  Roberts  Brothers, 
Boston. 

Bird  Songs  of  New  England.  By  Harriet  E.  Paine.  Second  Edi- 
tion.    50  cents,  pp.  28.     A.  Williams  ft  Co.,  Boston. 

Verses.  By  Kate  Vanuah.  l6mo.  pp.  116,  fl.OO.  J.  B.  Lippln- 
cott  ft  Co. 

THE  House  op  a  Merchant  Prince  :  A  Novel  of  New  York.  By 
William  Henry  Bishop.  12mo.  pp.  420.  $1.50.    Houghton,  Mifflin  ft  Co. 

Mr.  Isaacs.  A  Tale  of  Modern  India.  By  F.  Marlon  Crawford. 
12mo,  pp.  816,  fl.OO.     Macmlllan  ft  Co. 

Ruth  Eliot's  Dream.  A  Story  for  Glrto.  By  Mary  Lakeman. 
16mo,  pp.  270,  |1 .00.     Lee  ft  Shepard,  Boston. 

Poems.  By  Minot  J.  Savage.  18mo,  pp.  247,  |1.50.  George  H. 
Ellis,  Boston. 

History  of  Ancient  Art.  By  Dr.  Franz  Von  Reber.  Revised  by 
the  Author. '  Translated  and  augmented  by  Joseph  Thacher  Clarke.  810 
lUustnitlons  and  a  Glossary  of  Technical  Terms.  8vo,  pp.  482,  ifS.OO. 
Harper  ft  Brothers. 

The  Farmer's  Annual  Hand-Book  for  1888.  Prepared  by  H.  P. 
Armsby,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  in  the  Storrs  Agricultural 
School,  and  £.  H.  Jenkins,  Chemist  to  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Ex.  Station.     D.  Appleton  ft  Co.,  New  York. 


In  recent  tiraeR  great  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  the 
invention  of  instruments  for  the  automatic  record  of  earth- 
quake movements,  and  «  variety  of  devices  is  now  em- 
ployed by  which  the  time,  dii-ection  and  force  of  earthquake 
sliocks  are  indicated.  It  is  therefore  curious  to  find  that  the 
Chinese  have  anticipated  us  by  many  centuries,  as  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  a  Chinese  history  called  ^*6oKanjo'' 
will  show  :  **  In  the  first  year  of  Yoka,  a  Chinese  named 
Chioko  invented  a  seismometer.  This  instrument  consists 
of  a  spherically-formed  copper  vessel,  its  diameter  being 
eight  *  shaku.'  It  is  covered  at  its  top.  Its  form  resembles 
a  wine-bottle.  Its  outer  part  is  ornamented  with  the  fig- 
ures of  different  kinds  of  birds  and  animals  and  old,  i>ecu- 
liar-looking  letters.  In  the  inner  part  of  this  instrument  a 
pillar  is  so  placed  that  it  can  move  in  eight  directions. 
Also,  in  the  inside  of  this  bottle  there  is  an  arrangement 
by  which  some  record  of  an  earthquake  is  made  according 
to  the  movement  of  the  pillar.  On  the  outside  of  the  bot- 
tle there  are  eight  dragon-heads,  each  of  which  contains  a 
ball.  Underneath  these  heads  there  are  eight  frogs,  so 
placed  that  they  appear  to  watch  the  dragon*s  face,  so  that 
they  are  ready  to  receive  the  ball  if  it  should  be  dropped. 
All  the  arrangements  which  cause  the  pillar  when  it  moves 
to  knock  the  ball  out  of  the  dragon's  mouth  are  well  hid- 
den in  the  bottle.  When  an  earthquake  occurs  and  the 
bottle  is  shaken,  the  dragon  instantly  drops  the  ball  and 
the  ftrog  which  receives  it  vibrates  vigorously.  Any  one 
watching  this  instrument  can  easily  observe  earthquakes. 
With  this  arrangement,  although  one  dragon  may  drop  a 
ball,  it  is  not  necessaiy  for  the  other  seven  di*agons  to  drop 
their  balls  unless  the  movement  has  been  in  M  directions. 
Thus  one  can  easily  tell  the  direction  of  an  earthquake. 
Once  upon  a  time  a  dragon  dropped  its  ball  without  any 
earthquake,  and  the  people,  therefore,  thought  that  this 
instrument  was  of  no  use ;  but  after  two  or  three  days  a 
notice  came  saying  that  an  eaithquake  had  taken  place  at 
Rosei.  Hearing  of  this,  those  who  did  not  believe  about 
the  use  of  this  instrument  began  to  believe  in  it  again, 
After  this  ingenious  instrument  had  been  invented  by 
Chioko,  the  Chinese  government  wisely  appointed  a  secre- 
tary to  make  observations  on  earthquakes."  We  have  here 
not  only  an  account  of  an  eaithquake  instrument  which,  in 
principle,  is  identical  with  many  of  our  modem  inventions, 
but  the  science  has  been  conjoined  with  art.  The  record 
of  the  Chinese  government  establishing  a  seismological 
bureau,  at  a  time  when  America  was  unknown  and  half 
of  Western  Europe  were  living  in  the  woods^  is  exceed- 
ingly interesting. 


*  * 
♦ 


Dr.  Tyndall  offers  an  explanation  of  the  facts  ob- 
served by  General  Duane  in  connection  with  the  use  of 
fog-whistles  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  viz.,  that  *Hhe  signal 
often  appears  to  be  surrounded  by  a  belt,  varying  in  radius 
from  one  to  one  and  a  half  miles,  from  which  the  sound 
appears  to  be  entirely  absent;  thus,  in  moving  directly 
from  a  station  the  sound  is  audible  for  the  distance  of  a 
mile,  is  then  lost  for  about  the  same  distance,  after  which 
it  is  again  distinctly  heard  for  a  longtime."  Dr.  Tyndall 
says :  **  For  a  long  time  past  I  have  thought  that  this  dis- 
appearance of  the  sound  was  due  to  the  interference  with 
the  direct  waves,  of  waves  reflected  from  the  surfiace  of 
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the  sea.  This  explanation  is  capable  of  very  accurate  ex- 
perimental illustration.  Placiifg,  for  Instance,  a  sensitive 
flame  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  feet  from  a  sounding 
reed,  the  flame  exhibits  the  usual  agitation.  Lifting  a 
light  plank  between  the  flame  and  reed,  a  position  is 
easily  attained  where  the  sound,  reflected  from  the  plank, 
increases  the  flame's  agitation.  Lifting  the  plank  cau- 
tiously still  higher,  a  level  is  attained,  reflection  from- 
which  completely  stills  the  flame.  By  slightly  raising  or 
lowering  the  plank,  or  by  its  entire  i*emoval,  Uie  flame  is  * 
once  more  agitated.  In  these  experiments  a  high-pitched 
reed  was  used,  so  that  it  was  easy  to  produce,  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  plank,  the  retardation  of  half  a  wave-length 
requisite  for  interference." 


#  # 


It  is  already  well  known  that  recent  archaeological  re- 
searches in  the  vicinity  of  Deir-el-Bahari,  in  Egypt,  have 
brought  to  light,  among  other  astonishing  discoveries,  the 
mummies  of  several  of  the  most  illustrious  Pharaohs. 
One  case  contained  the  mummy  of  Amenoph  I,  the  cele- 
brated monarch  who  rendered  famous  the  eighteenth  dy- 
nasty. It  was  enveloped  from  head  to  foot  in  chaplets  of 
red,  yellow  and  blue  flowers,  according  to  the  constant 
usage  of  the  Egyptians  of  the  Theban  epoch.  A  wasp, 
attracted  doubtless  by  the  flowers,  having  entered  the  case 
at  the  moment  when  it  was  being  closed,  was  thus  en- 
trapped and  preserved  untouched,  and  furnishes  us  with 
the  unique  example  of  a  mummifled  wasp.  De  Rhoni,  in 
his  chronology  of  Egyptian  history,  places  the  ascession 
of  Thothmes  I,  the  successor  of  AmenOph  I,  in  the  year 
1668  B.  C.  We  have,  therefore,  here  an  insect  whose 
death  must  have  occurred  thirty-flve  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  It  is  certainly  the  only  insect  of  so  great  an- 
tiquity having  a  cei*tain  date.  Unfortunately  the  author 
omits  to  give  the  species  to  which  this  individual  wasp 
belongs. 


#  # 
« 


An  intense  excitement  was  recently  experienced  among 
the  diamond  merchants  of  Paris.  A  magnificent  stone, 
sold  at  an  enormous  price  because  of  its  fine  quality,  sud- 
denly lost  five-sixths  of  its  value  in  consequence  of  a  sim- 
ple washing  in  soapy  water.  Purchased  as  a  Brazilian 
gem,  it  was  thus  discovered  to  be  only  a  Cape  diamond,  of 
a  honey-yellow  color.  Legal  proceedings  are  likely  to 
follow  this  revelation  of  a  novel  species  of  fhiud,  which 
we  may  regard,  however,  with  composure,  since  the  means 
of  its  detection  are  so  simple.  If  the  unhappy  purchaser 
has  lost  his  money,  science  has  gained  an  interesting  ob- 
servation. The  process  of  making  a  yellow  diamond 
colorless  consists  in  plunging  the  stone  for  a  few  moments 
into  an  aqueous  solution  of  aniline  violet.  After  drying, 
every  trace  of  color  has  vanished,  while  the  diamond  lus- 
tre remains  unobscured.  This  singular  result  is  due  to 
the  mixture  of  two  colors — that  of  the  diamond  and  that 
of  the  violet — ^which  are  complementaries.  This  fact  con- 
stitutes a  most  striking  confirmation  of  Chevreurs  doc- 
trines of  chromatic  contrast. 

S.  A.  Lattimore. 


REFERENCE  CALENDAR. 


CTHIS    COLnilN  IS  INTBNDKD  A8  A   RKCORD  FOR  RKPBRBNCE,   NOT  AS 

A   SUMMARY  OP  CURRENT   NKW8.  ] 


January  2. — ^The  Hon.  John  E.  Reybum  was  elected 
president  pro  tern,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Senate.  .  .  Jan.  S. — In 
the  United  States  Senate  General  Lo^n  concluded  hie  speech 
on  the  Fltz  John  Porter  case,  and  several  other  shorter  speeches 

were  made  for  and  ai^inst  the  bill. The  water-works  at  Bor- 

deutown,  N.  J.,  were  homed.    .    .   Jan.  4- — In  the  Senate  the 
West  Point  Appropriation  bill  and  the  Bonded  Whisky  bill  were 

passed. ^In  the  House  the  Senate  Civil  Service  bill  was  passed 

without  amendment. Destructive  inundations  occurred  along 


the  principal  rivers  of  Germany  and  Eastern  France. Benja- 
min F.  Butler  was  Inaugurated  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 

St.  Mary's  Episcopal  School  for  Young  Women  at  Knoxville, 
111.,  was  burned.  .  .  Jan.  6. — The  large  rolling  mills  of  Morri- 
son, Colwell  &  Page,  at  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  were  burned,  involving 

a  loss  of  1650,000. Factories  and  business  houses  to  the  value 

of  180,000,  were  burned  at  South  Bend,  Ind. AtNewburg,  N. 

Y.,  the  boat-building  establishment  of  Ward,  Stanton  &  Co., 

was  burned  ;  loss,  fOO,000. At  Peoria,  111.,  several  business 

houses  were  burned ;   loss,  f  100,000. -General  Chanzy,  the 

French  soldier  and  statesman,  died  at  Chalons. The  Rev. 

John  C.  Smith,  a  Methodist  pioneer  in  Indiana,  died.  .  .  Jan. 
6. — Colonel  Edward  C.  Anderson,  ex-mayor  of  Savannah,  Ga., 
and  formerly  of  the  Confederate  army,  died.  .  .  Jan.  7. — M. 
Gambetta  was  buried  with  great  ceremony  in  the  cemetery  of 

P^re-la-Chaise. ^The  china  warehouse  of  Ovington  Brothers, 

in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was  burned.  .  .  Jan.  9. — The  Presidential 
Succession  bill  was  passed  by  the  United  States  Senate,  by  a 

vote  of  40  to  13. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  authorized 

the  coinage  of  a  new  five-cent  nickel,  a  little  larger  and  thinner 

than  the  old. The  absconding  State  Treasurer  of  Tennessee 

wus  recaptured  in  Texas. 


THE  DRAMA. 


Mh.  Edwin  Booth  commences  his  German  engagement  at 
Berlin,  playing  **  Hamlet.''  The  supporting  company  will  speak 
German.  Mr.  Booth  now  announces  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  engagements  abroad  he  will  return  to  America  and  rest  for  a 
year. 

Mmb.  Nilsson  says  that  her  audience  in  Denver,  Colorado, 
was  the  coldest  and  most  unmusical  of  any  she  had  ever  sang  to, 
though,  in  point  of  numbers,  it  was  the  second  largest  that  has 
yet  greeted  her  during  her  present  tour.  Nearly  $8,000  was  re- 
ceived. 

Miss  Maroaret  Mather,  since  her  d&nU  in  Chicago,  in 
August  last,  has  been  moderately  successful  in  an  artistic  sense, 
and  highly  successAil  financially.  She  has  already  played  in 
the  principal  cities  outside  of  New  York  and  Boston,  and  is  now 
Inviting  Philadelphia  opinion  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Opera  House 
in  that  city. 

AvTBR  the  rehearsal  of  **  Redemption  "  at  Birmingham,  Gou- 
nod kissed  Sir  Michael  Costa,  aged  seventy-two,  on  one  cheek, 
saying,  "  C*e9t  moti  devoiVy**  and  kissed  Marie  Roze,  aged — say 
over  sixteen,  on  both  cheeks,  with  the  words,  "  C*estmon  recom- 
pense.** Mrs.  Weldon,  his  ancient  persecutrix,  was  not  at  the 
rehearsal,  fortunately  for  the  peace  of  the  town. 

The  production  of  "  The  Corsican  Brothers"  at  Booth's  The- 
atre, New  York,  with  Mr.  C.  R.  Thome,  Jr.,  in  the  dual  leading 
part,  was  received  with  great  favor.  The  scenery  was  expressly 
prepared  f6r  this  revival,  a  strong  company  engaged,  and  the 
presentation  of  the  famous  drama  proved  the  great  success  an- 
ticipated. This  was  Mr.  Thome's  first  engagement  in  ten  years, 
otherwise  than  with  the  Union  Square  Theatre  Company,  and 
it  Is  a  pity  that  it  should  have  been  interrupted  by  the  actor's 
serious  Illness. 

On  a  recent  Saturday  evening,  one  of  the  Madison  Square  The- 
atre companies,  of  which  Mr.  Charles  Whcatleigh,  Mr.  Archer, 
and  Miss  Belle  Archer  were  the  leading  members,  had  arranged  to 
appear  at  Rahway,  N.  J.,  in  Mr.  Steele  Mackaye's  famous  play 
of  "  Hazel  Klrke."  The  company  arrived  in  town  during  the 
day,  arrangements  having  been  made  that  the  baggage  contain- 
ing their  costumes  would  follow  by  a  later  train.  At  seven 
o'clock  a  telegram  was  received,  informing  the  manager  that 
the  train  containing  the  baggage  had  been  wrecked  near  Phila- 
delphia, and  that  the  trunks  could  not  be  forwarded  in  time  for 
the  performance.  An  audience  of  fifteen  hundred  people  had 
assembled.  The  manager  appeared  before  the  curtain  and, 
having  announced  their  predicament,  said  that  the  performance 
would  begin  without  costumes,  but  that  all  who  desired  should 
leave  and  have  their  money  refunded.  But  one  stirred.  Pro- 
longed applause  ensued,  each  one  feeling  proud  of  the  other. 
The  play  was  then  given,  every  member  of  the  company  appear- 
incr  in  their  traveling  suits.  The  efiiect  was  novel,  but  all  were 
satisfied. 


ly   LIOHTER    VEIN. 


"Because  it's  so  graceful." 
"  'Cos  it 's  bully." 


"Because — well,  never  mind." 
WHY   WE   SKATE. 


3.  "  Because  it  displays  the  figure 

4.  "  Because  it  causes  a  bealttaful 
glow  to  pervade  the  entire  system." 


The  Countess  of  Lunn. 
"I  won't  ilisiiy  that  I  love  you,  Nerf. — 

Had  you  a«ked  me  sooner,  yoii  might  )iave  wo 
1  liad  another  offer  to-day. 
And  now — I  think  I  'II  be  Coinitess  of  Ltinii. 

"  I  always  was  fond  of  titlen.  yim  know : 
And  oh,  Ni'd,  won't  it  be  jolly  fun. 
When  away  off  yonder  on  British  flioren. 
To  know  you  ai'e  loved  by  tlie  Countess  of  I,u 

"  'TiH  bard  ba  lone  you,  my  only  love," 

He  nadly  whispered  and  gently  sighed ; 

"  When  the  London  seaeon  recalled  ub  home 
I  had  hot>ed  to  mftke  you  my  bonny  bride." 


it  nilence  reigned  supreme 
On  the  moonlit  slopes  of  the  "castled  Rhine  ;" 
And  two  hearts  'neath  the  silv'ry  starry  he»m 
With  the  ffow  of  the  restless  waves  kept  time. 

Ssud  he :  "  Foi-  a  nobleman's  title  I  'm  epume<l. 
But  I  swear  I  'II  not  live  a  bachelor's  l*fe  ; 

Now  tell  me,  of  all  your  'dear  girl  frieiidK,' 
Which  think  you  will  make  me  the  flttost  wife? 

"Now,  there  's  Mabel  Rand,  with  liev  coal-black  eyes, 
And  hair  like  the  glint  of  a  raven's  wing ; 
'Twould  be  nice  at  the  theatre,  opera,  ball. 
To  i-nll  her  my  own — the  darling  tiling. 


"  Wiiat  'b  that  you  'i-e  saying  ?     '  -A.  saucy  Hiif  ? 
I  al'^ays  thought  you  admired  her  style  1 
Ah  !  now  I  have  it— your  dearest  ^iend. 

That  sweet  little  faiiy,  Bessie  Ijisle. 
'Twill  be  sweet  tiirough  the  leafy  wiMHis  to  roam 

Wiien  the  sunlight  dies  in  the  crimson  west ; 
Her  soft  gold  ringlets  my  cheeks  shall  fan, 
And  her  rosebud  lips  to  my  own  be  prest." 
"No,  no,''  she  ciied,  with  a  startled  look. 
As  in  wild  despair  to  his  arm  slio  clung ; 
Then  softly  wiiispered,  "  Oh,  dearest  Ned, 
[  think— I  ivon't  Iw  Countess  of  Lunn  1'' 

COKA  A.  TB1.LBB. 

True  L.ove. 
Hbh  golden  head  lay  nestling  on  my  shoidder 

That  night  I  told  her  of  my  love  so  true ; 
Her  eyes  looked  love  in  mine,  ami  growing  bolder, 

From  hei'  red  lips  I  took  what  was  my  due. 
She  raise<l  lu;i-  head,  ejiiwned  with  its  golden  glory. 

And  blusliing.  told  me  all  of  Love's  sweet  tale  ; 
And  vowed,  by  all  the  gods  of  aneient  story, 

I  Icr  love  for  me  should  never,  never  fail. 
I  little  thought,  that  fnir  niglit  iti  September, 

That  at  my  love  this  maiden  soon  would  scoff: 
.\las  !  she  jiltt'<l  me  the  very  next  Novembei' ; 

The  raason  why :  I  'd  shaved  my  mustache  off  \ 

C.  L.  D. 
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TERRA  COTTA  IN   ARCHITECTURE. 


The  traveler  goinj;  westward  in  New  Jersey,  from 
WiHxlbridge  or  Perth  Ainboy  to  New  Brunswick,  will 
find  hin  road  bordert^d  by  frequent  hollows,  which  Rtretch 
irn'qularly  on  either  band.  The  color  of  the  noil,  de- 
nuded and  exposed,  varies  from  a  Hoft  buff  to  that  deep 
red  which  owes  it.t  richuesH  to  tbf  preReuce  of  iron,  a 
tract-  of  which  is  found  in  all  the  circinniacent  region. 
For  a  long  distance  his  way  will  be  marked  hy  these 
exeavations.  which  arc  ftometimes  ttcnreH  t)f  feet  in 
depth.  At  the  hottoni.  KJnuouH  wa^on-nmd!<  lead  around 


bauks  of  clay,  where  large  gauge  of  laborers  are  eon- 
Btanlly  at  work. 

Tlie  undulating  surface  of  the  country,  sparnely 
settled  and  frequently  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of 
young  pines,  bircheit  and  maples,  gives  no  indication  of 
the  riches  concealed  Iwlow,  for  iiiiderlying  it  all  is  one 
vast  bed  of  the  Ix'st  and  finest  of  that  clay  wliicli  is 
nwd  in  the  manufacture  of  fire-liriirk  and  terra  i-Dttii, 

This  clay  is  practically  exhaustless.  Tbou;jh  its  pres- 
ence  has   iwen  known  lo  the  iicologist  i\.'r  since  the 


TERRA    COTTA    IN   ARCHITECTURE. 

At.    <inr   Irnv^l^r   nnuvoHs   lie   tInHa 


are  anioHg  the  most  noteworthy  of  niod«m  construction. 


TERRA    COTTA    IN   ARGBITEC  TURE. 


wooded    hcighb)    of  the    fiirtlier    shore,      fitill    more  the    Kill-von-Kull.      And  that   silvery  gap  between, 

to    the    left,   the   eye    rests    on   the    beautiftil    banks  bounded  on  three  sides  by  Tottenville  and  South  and 

of  Staten    Island,  separated  from  the  salt  meadows  Perth  Amhoy,  widens  out  on  ks  fourth  side  into  the 

fringing  the  Jersey  shore  by  the  narrower  stream  of  Lower  New  York  Buy,  and  tiiat  into  the  .ocean  itnelf. 
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The  point  Btrelching  oul  at  ita  lowur  udge  risen  iuui  the 
tiighlands  of  the  Navesiuk,  tudiDg  in  Sandy  Uook,  and 
melting  almost  imperceptibly  into  the  blue  of  the  sea 
and  sky,  tlirougli  botli  of  which  drift  back  and  forth, 
cloud  and  sail,  like  the  panorama  of  dreamland.  But 
it  is  no  dream;  through  that  brief  space  the  traveler 
beholds  the  aigosies  of  the  great  city  of  the  New  World 
flitting  to  and  from  the  ports  of  every  country,  iutur- 


alukped  by  a  guiding  iutelligencc,  il  becomes  one  of  the 
munt  purlect  and  enduring  of  building  materiab.  Fire 
cannot  burn  it  uur  water  destroy ;  it  triumphantly  sur- 
vives frost  and  mocks  at  decay.  In  the  ruina  of  Assyria, 
Babylon  and  ^Nineveh,  debris  liave  been  found  4'hicli 
bt'ar  still,  in  iuellaceabic  characters,  records  of  those 
Htrange  people  who  are  so  remote  from  the  present  that 
they  Gcem  to  have  lived  on  !>onic  other  planet.     Nothing 


changing  merchandise  and  bringing  back  a  population 
filled  to  develop  the  resources  of  just  »uch  a  spot  as 
tills. 

And  this  highway,  whence  can  be  seen  a  picture  so 
full  of  beauty  and  suggestiveness,  is  the  s,^me  over 
which  large  detachments  of  the  Revolutionary  army 
inarched  and  countermarched,  weary  and  footsore,  be- 
tween Perth  Amijoy  and  Trenton  or  Princeton,  in  those 
trying  days  when  history  wrot«  itself  in  toil  and  hunger 
and  cold.  This  soil,  precious  with  the  cost  of  no  much 
effort  andcnur^ce.  has  t)een  of  little  worth  to  the  filmier. 
Xowit  hasa  value  ns  substantial  as,  ifless  brilliant  than, 
the  mmes  of  California.     When  tortiin-d,  ground,  nud 


in  the  British  Museum  is  more  choiwiy  guarded  than 
those  clay  tablets  whose  inscriptions  learned  professors 
have  spent  years  in  deciphering,  and  ftom  which  we 
know  what  manner  of  civilization  they  commemorate ; 
nay,  further  still,  the  antiquarian  goes  back  to  niins 
which  antedate  all  that  is  yet  known  of  the  history  of 
man,  although  upon  them  arc  clearly  traced  the  records 
of  four  thousand  years. 

The  Assyrians,  Ph<enlcians  and  Babylonians,  ns  well 
as  the  Rsyptians,  employed  terra  cotta  in  various  ways, 
fur  both  in  and  out-door  use,  as  well  as  in  archileeture. 
Votive-offerings,  sarcophagi,  utensils  for  the  house  and 
gnnlen  ornaments  witc  among  them.     But  to  all  the.se 
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offices  -vsA  adiii.'d  the  preHcrvation  of  records  by  means 
of  Klabs  or  cyUiukrs  of  tim  sainii  materiaL  Un  these 
were  stamped  by  the  stylus,  hieroglyphic  sign?,  iudi- 
eating  all  tliat  iM'.iaiu  to  the  mixlema  of  those  personal 
Bventa,  wars  and  dynasties  which  give  data  for  chro- 
nology'. The  most  diatinguivhed  arclisologists  of  this 
i^e — one  of  them  an  American — liave  been  sent  by  the 
rrenchGovemment  onoiieof  its  steamers  up  the  Nile, 
and  at  this  very  hour  are  doubtless  critically  superin- 
tending groups  of  swarl,  lialf-cla<l  MusauUuans  as  they 
upturn  the  old  dust  of  temples,  palacesand  mausoleums 
to  find  still  further  records,  laboriously  traced  in  the 
world's  earlier  youth,  upon  a  substanue  which  outlasts 
pillars  of  iron  or  of  granite. 


coarse  terra  cotta,  tliin,  large  aud  oblong,  in  a  shape 
peculiar  to  that  date.  The  walls  of  temples,  palaces, 
arches,  monuments  and  mausoleums  are  of  the  same 
substauce,  and  were  generally  faced  with  marble.  Of 
this  they  have  long  since  been  despoiled,  not  only  by  in- 
vading hordes  from  the  Xorth,  but  by  the  cupidity  of 
later  rulers  of  the  Eternal  City,  while  the  more  endur- 
ing material  yet  remains,  quaint  reminder  of  a  former 
glory. 

As  an  interior  decoration,  the  wall  as  well  as  the  vase 
or  the  panel  was  frequently  tnu:ed  with  leaves,  vines  and 
flowers,  as  the  lotus,  conventionalized,  running  about 
the  rim  or  border.  Many  of  these  desigus  have  been 
changed  and  adapted  to  modem  ornamentation,  accord- 


In  Chaldea,  also,  terra  cotta  was  employed  for  interior 
and  exterior  work,  in  all  kinds  of  buildings.  Colored 
bricks  were  arranged  in  simple  but  effective  patterns, 
making  a  pleasing  elTect.  They  were  easily  cleansed, 
inexpensive  and  durable.  Tlie  Etruscans  produced 
statues  in  terra  cotta  very  creditable  to  their  knowledge 

The  Greeks  must  have  used  terra  cotta  from  time  Im- 
memorial. Homer  mentions  sun-dried  brick,  and  life- 
sized  statues  have  l»een  found  formed  from  native  clay. 
Figurines,  grote^ueand  beautiful,  were  frequently  de- 
posited in  sepulchres  even  as  liiti.'as  the  second  century. 
As  an  architectumi  material,  the  marble  of  Pentelicus 
was  so  accessible  to  the  Greek  that  he  wanted  no  other. 

The  Bnnians.  however,  freely  employed  briek  nnd 
terra  cotta.  The  arch  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  the  old- 
est piece  of  masonry  extant  in  Rome,  is  made  of  tile  or 


ing  to  the  current  esthetic  fashion ;  for  the  principles  of 
art  are  still  more  enduring  than  the  materials  whereby 
they  are  represented.  On  the  body  of  the  vase  or  the 
centre  of  the  slab  may  he  found  allegorical  pictures, 
typifying,  under  the  forms  of  animals  or  men,  the  gods 
whom  they  revered,  and  who  were  forces  or  appetites 
incarnated  by  an  archaic  imnginntion. 

During  a  long  period  afterward,  this  industry  suffered 
a  decline.  It  was  reserved  for  the  fertile  plains  of  Lom- 
bardy,  which  are  nlraost  destitute  of  stone,  to  carry  for- 
ward the  manufacture  of  term  cotta  to  its  greatest 
measure  of  success,  during  the  four  centuries  from 
the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth.  It  was  then  used  in  con- 
struction and  decoration,  in  a  manner  at  once  so  origi- 
nal and  exquisite  that  Madame  de  Stael's  epithet  of 
"frozen  music  "justifies  itself  when  applied  to  the  ar- 
chitecture it  embellishes.     Some  of  the  church  fVonts, 
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npiKs  and  campaniloH  of  Pavia.  the  Hospital  and  Cas- 
tiglione  Palace  of  Milan,  and  the  beautiful  Certosa,  so 
admired  by  all  students  and  travelers,  and  even  villas 
and  private  houses,  were  built  during  the  latter  por- 
tion of  that  period,  which  may  be  called  the  golden  age 
of  terra  cotta.  They  are  models  of  elegance  and  dignity. 
Some  flne  reproductions  of  these  may  be  found  in  Gm- 
ner's  "Terra  Cotta  Architecture  of  North  Italy." 
Among  them  all  that  of  Certoxa  stands  eminent.  This 
monastic  building  was  the  most  superb  ever  erected  by 
any  order,  and  served  to  shelter  only  thirty  monks ;  yet 
since  its  foundation,  four  hundred  and  eighty  years  ^o, 
the  rich  decoratiomt  of  itw  matchless  cloisters  have 
served  a  higher  use— that  of  typifying  that  poesy  may 
exist  in  stone  and  clay. 

After  the  sixteenth  century,  the  ornaments  of  this 
material  became  unsuited  to  those  more  elaborate  struc- 
tures which  marked  the  florid  style  thai  had  then  come 
into  vogue. 

But  the  father  of  real  artistic  work  in  terra  cotta  was 
Luca  della  Robbia,  who  was  bom  in  Florence  in  1400 
(according  to  Va^iari  twelve  years  earlier),  and  who  died 
in  the  yi'ar  1481.  He  is  not  regarded  as  the  equal  of 
hiscontemporariesGhibertiand  Doniktillo,  but  his  name 
is  even  more  widely  known  through  his  experiments 
and  discoveries  in  ceramics.  To  respire  that  soft  Tus- 
can air,  was  to  breathe  in  a  love  of  art  that  permeated 
even  the  pores  of  those  who  lived  in  an  era  Cii|iable  of 
producing  a  Michael  Angelo,  a  Baphael  Sanzio  and  a 
Leonardo  da  Vinci;  an  age  in  which  Julius  II  and 
Leo  X  threw  the  magic  of  pontiiical  favor  around  the 
painter,  the  sculptor  and  tlie  architect ;  an  age  which 
witnessed  the  laying  the  foundation.^  of  St.  Peter's  and 
many  another  temple  dedicated  by  the  genius  of  man  to 
the  glory  of  God. 

While  yet  a  boy.  Luca,  following  the  feshion  of 
,  many  art  students  of  the  time,  became  the  apprentice 
of  the  best  goldsmith  of  his  native  city.  For  the  boy 
did  not  then  disdain  to  climb,  by  patient,  toilsome  steps, 
to  the  height  of  his  career,  through  minute  details  to 
be  acquired  by  cunning  workmanship  in  gold,  silver  or 
even  brass.  Here,  LucadellnKobbiaacquiredhisdelicate 
touch  and  high  Hnish,  and  l>egan  the  compositions  for 
which  he  was  afterward  celebrated.  In  these,  his  faces 
were  evidently  taken  from  nature  and  not  too  much 
idealized,  since  the  descendants  of  their  originals  can 
be  met  upon  the  streets  of  his  native  city  by  the  tra- 
veler to-daj'. 

(>f  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  his  life,  only  a  few 
bas-reliefe  remain.  They  are  "Grammar,"  "Philos- 
ophy," "Music,"  "Astronomy,"  "Plato  and  Aris- 
totle," "A  Man  playing  on  the  Lute,"  and  two  more 
that  were  left  unfinished.  Twenty  years  later,  he  began 
the  beautiful  series  of  alto-relievos  for  the  balustrade  of 
one  of  the  organs  in  the  Duomo  of  Florence  which  gave 
him  rank  as  one  of  the  most  charming  iif  Italian  sculp- 
tors. These  represent  a  band  of  youths  dancing,  play- 
ing upon  nmsical  instruments  and  singing,  with  the 
expression  in  each  face  so  true  to  the  qunlity  of  his 
voice,  that,  to  use  the  expression  of  an  admirer,  we  can 
hear  the  shrill  treble,  the  rich  contralto,  the  clear  tenor 
and  sonorous  bass  of  their  quartette.  The  ligurcs  arc 
so  skillfully  gn>uped  and  so  graceful  in  attitude,  that  no 
unpressjon  of  monotony  is  conveyed  to  the  beholder. 

Mis  first  known  essays  in  the  so-called  "Kobbia 
ware"  were  made  about  the  year  14.%,  after  tliat  long 
study  and  those  repeated  experiments  which  usher  in 
all  inventions  of  genuine  merit,  ftom  the  nebulous  be- 
ginning of  civilirjition  down  to  the  time  of  Edison.  His 
purpose  was  to  discover  some  method  of  coating  clay 


th  an  opaque,  hard,  stanniferous  enamel,  which  could 
more  easily  reproduced  than  by  the  slow  process  of 
rving  marble  or  casting  bronze.     Id  this,  he  attained 


results  which  have  not  been  superseded  by  later  students 
of  the  ceramic  art.  This  covering  or  glaze  is  made  of 
lend,  borax,  feldspar  and  tin ;  sometimes  the  ingre- 
dients arc  changed,  accrirding  to  the  kind  of  product 

desired. 
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Ten  yearH  later  Luca's  first  paiMtt^d  lilfs  in  the 
ware  which  bears  liis  name  weru  niadi'  for  the  tomb  of 
Benozzi  Frederighi,  bishop  of  Fiesote,  in  the  chinuli 
of  San  FranwMc-o  e  Paolo,  Thin  tomb  was  among  the 
Ancst  of  tile  cinquen^euto  monuments  in  Tiipuiiiiy. 
From  that  time  lii:<  ^kill  gave  him  a  fame  whici)  lias 
survived  all  minute  knotvleUge  of  hin  life,  inave  an  it  i» 
known  by  hin  wnrkH.  By  comparing  all  other  (jottcry 
of  the  time  with  that  made  by  him,  the  greater  dij^ri-e 
of  opacity  and  solidity  of  the  works  of  our  inventor  are 
made  manifest.  Indeed,  the  secretn  of  Luca  were  ho  well 
kept  that  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  no  other  arti.ian  in 
clay  manufactured  a  piece  surtheed  with  BtanniferouH 
enameU  Those  ascribed  to  the  Caflaggiolo  potter}-  date 
seventy  }'ears  later  than  the  tir^t  recorded  artiules  of 
Luua  della  Bobbin.  The  a.'^ertion  of  Vasnri,  then,  seems 
true,  that  I.uca  was  the  discoverer  for  Italy  of  this 
important  improvement  of  glazing  earthenware  vessels. 
What  he  may  have  learned  of  the  Moorish  potters  from 
Spain  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  It  is  a  matter  of 
feet  that  they  had  iittnined  great  skill  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  what  we  now  «ill  terra  eotta. 

During  two  geneiiitioiis  the  family  of  Lncn  guarded 
their  precious  secret,  Biit  Natiui'  is  a  tell-tale  to  ener- 
getic wooers,  and  gradun.lly  n  knowledge  of  the  compo- 
sition became  known  and  adopted  in  the  potteries  of 
Italy  and  France.  Meanwhile  the  nephew,  Andrea, 
with  his  four  sons,  cjirried  on  the  work.  The  name 
relative,  Luca  the  Younger,  may  be  really  the  ntithor 
of  relievos  attributed  to  the  Elder,  They  had  many 
distinguishing  marks  in  common.  Under  the  other 
relatives,  however,  .irt-work  in  ti'rra  cotta  began  to 
decline.  It  grndiially  spread  into  other  countries, 
even  in  its  decadence.  One  of  the  Lucas  introduced 
it  into  FrMice,  wlwre  the  Chateau  de  Madrid  was  deco- 
rated by  him  under  the  patronage  of  Francis  I,     Yet 


its  use  has  never  been  abandoned.  In  the  south 
of  France,  north  of  Uennany  and  along  the  Baltic 
it  is  found  in  all  kinds  of  buildings — in  balustrades, 
balconii'R,  turrets,  spires,  and  in  murul  decorations  of 
various  kinds.  It  makes,  in  its  soft  shades  and  diverse 
forms,  a  pleasing  and  varied  effect,  as  different  from  the 
giugerlirt-nd  work  of  cli^iap  wooden  villa  decoration  as 
its  substance  is  more  substantial. 

A  few  years  since,  Andrea  Boni,  of  Milan,  established 
a  pottery  for  the  making  of  terra  cotta  in  that  city, 
tlius  renewing  the  taste  for  it  in  Italy.  In  England  it 
is  liarely  two  hundred  years  since  only  coarse  earthen- 
ware was  produced,  yet,  when  Wedgewood  concentrated 
his  energiei'  upon  rcllning  the  quality  of  terra  cotta,  its 
improvement  was  marked  and  rapid.  Within  the  last 
lew  years  Mes-vrs,  Doulton  liave  attained  a  widespread 
reputation  through  the  production  of  their  potteries  at 
Lambeth.  Visitors  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at 
Pliilndelphia  will  remember  the  a<lmiration  of  the  work 
from  the  large  crowd  which  always  surrounded  their 
exhibit. 

In  the  New  World,  the  manufacture  of  terra  cotta  is 
newer  still ;  in  a  succeeding  article  will  be  s  review  of 
some  important  buildings  in  which  it  is  Uecoratively  em- 
ployed. In  the  Metropolitim  Museum  of  New  York 
are  to  1>e  seen  a  collection  of  photograplis  of  Italian 
t«rra  cotta,  including  some  of  the  pi-riod  of  Luea  della 
Robbia.  The  last  chief  addition  to  the  Museum,  J)y 
gift  of  Mr.  Marqnnnd,  is  a  composition  by  the  old  mas- 
ter himself— a"  Virgin  and  Child,"  with  six  saints — 
taken  from  a  mortuary  chapel. 

This  piece  is  one  of  his  later  and  mannered  produc- 
tions; it  lacks  tile  easy  grace  and  spontaneity  of  his 
earlier  creations,  though  futlof  happy  touches  and  tech- 
nical skill.  Hester  H.  Poole. 

[to  BB  CUNCLtDIU   NEXT  WEEK.] 
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L'ST  within  lliu  courtyfti-d  oi'  a 
white  marble  palace,  iu  llie  lealy 
shade  of  a  mango  grove,  hangs 
a  Hilken  liammock  lined  with 
the  brilliaut  ))lumage  oftrupical 
birds.  Id  it  reclines  a  cn-iUure 
wlioni  to  call  divine  would  l>e 
base  flatterj-  to  the  gods.  Note 
the  classieal  features,  the  deli- 
cate, very  light  olive  tint  of  her 
s)(in ;  hee  the  long  black  silken 
1  iininen»e  diamoud- headed  pin 
;  see  the  long  lashes,  half  shading  those 
lustrouii  orbs,  which  give  forth  all  the  varieties  of 
expression  of  refined  thought  as  she  listens  to  her 
maid's  reading  from  Espronceda's  poems.  Her  shoul- 
der?", arms  and  buwt  are  covered,  but  not  concealed,  by 
the  finest  of  lace,  and  a  long  white  skirt  tmilfl  the 
ground,  but  allows  one  microscopical  foot  to  peer  forth, 
just  enough  to  show  the  point  of  a  gold-cmbroidei-ed 
slipper.  The  gentle  breeze  gives  ever  so  eliglit  a  motion 
to  the  hammock,  and  each  little  movement  of  its  rav- 
ishingly  beautiful  occupant  reveals  thousands  of  new 
charm.1.  What  wonder  that  men,  eB)iecially  those  pos- 
sessed by  a  tropically  inflammable  temperament,  be- 
come Inspired  with  tlie  divine  afflatus — sing  of  her,  rave 
about  her — aye,  kill  for  her  ? 

The  traveler  from  the  cold  North  who  has  visited  the 
tropics,  upon  reading  the  preceding  tines,  will  continue 
the  peru!wl  of  this  sketch,  to  ascertain  how  outrngeounly 


I  can  disregard  truth,  for  the  foregoing  imagery  can  be 
found  only  in  ideal  descriptions  of  Central  Ameriiim 
women :  the  real  ones  are  of  a  for  different  type.  But 
they  certainly  merit  a  description,  for  the  status  of  wo- 
man is  the  unequivocal  key  to  the  social  status  of  a 
country. 

1  may  t>e  pardoned  if  I  adopt  the  trick  of  many  de- 
scribcrs — that  of  classilication— under  the  pretext  ol 
making  the  subject-matter  mure  clearly  comprehensi- 
ble ;  while,  in  reality,  it  fiwiueutly  is  only  a  couveni- 
eoce  for  the  writer.  Yet,  as  I  purpose  to  spare  the 
reader  the  invention  of  erudite  terms,  she  or  lie  will  not 
be  inconvenienced  therel)y.  If  I  require  a  justification 
for  this  course,  it  will  l>e  found  in  the  fact  that  Central 
American  society  divides  itsell'  into  ha  Indios,  the  In- 
dians who  are  not  savages;  la  genie  del  }nwblo,  com- 
posed of  artisans  and  petty  tradei-s,  and  gente  decente,  or 
society  people. 

The  lowest  type  of  the  Centml  American  human  fe- 
male, "la  India,"  a  bare-footed  drudge,  wrapped  from 
her  waist  to  a  little  l>elow  her  knees  in  a  coarse  native 
cloth  in  lieu  of  a  skirl,*  and  a  sort  of  short  sheet,  with  a 
large  hole  cut  in  it,  through  which  the  head  is  passed, 
and  then  it  is  folded  down  the  front  and  back  of  the 
Ijody  and  held  fast  at  the  waist  by  a  belt  of  similar  ma- 
terial.    Not  even  a  pin  is  added  to  these  gannents.   As 
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simple  ae  her  vestment  is  her  mind.  She  is  barren  of 
ideas — knowH  nothing  except  how  lo  make  Utrtillaa 
(which  will  be  descrilied  t^rther  on),  and  to  practice  a 
sort  of  idolatry  which  she  mistakes  for  religioue  observ- 
ance. She  haa  numerous  uhildreu,  and  no  hop^s  or  aspi- 
rations save  to  see  her  f&mily  increase.  She  rarely 
>miles  and  never  dancei-.  Mer  only  diversions  consist 
of  occasional  visits  to  the  nearest  town,  and  if  she  is  at 
all  susceptible  lo  agreeable  iropreasions,  then  she  mani- 
fests a  little  less  of  her  placid  stoicism,  especially  wlien 
on  her  way  home,  for  then  her  pack  is  lighter  and  her 
system  has  been  stimulated  by  the  flowing  bowl — prob- 
ably "chiclia"  in  her  case. 

At  home  in  her  "choza"  (generally  a  tumble-down 
reed  hut,  indiffferently  thatched  with  palm-leaves)  she  is, 
as  everywhere  else,  her  husband's  slave,  making  his  tor- 
tillas,  toasting  his  bananas  while  be  basks  in  the  sun- 
light, or  lie^  in  the  shade  if  the  day  be  warm.  Still 
more  frequently  he  is  found  sleeping  off  a  debauch,  the 
liquor  for  which  he  bought  with  the  fruits  of  her  labor, 
and  in  gratitude  for  which  he  recompensed  her  with 
cruel  blows. 

It  is  only  when  on  the  road  lliat  a  semblance  to  hu- 
manity spreads  over  her  ugly  face,  as  heavily-laden  with 
a  bag  of  com  and  a  sort  of  wooden  cage  (called  "ke- 
keshke"),  which  contains  live  chickens,  turkeys  and 
eggs,  all  the  result  of  her  care  and  labor,  sbe  trots  at  the 
(.ide  of  her  husband,  who,  empty-handed,  is  mounted 
on  a  horse  or  mule,  and  vouchsafes  her  no  look  or  word. 
When  their  wares  are  sold,  and  he  begins  to  feel  the  en- 
livening eflects  of  the  ftcst  few  drinks  of  "  chicha  "  (a 
fermented  drink,  composed  of  spoiled  fruit,  apple,  po- 
tato, pineapple  and  mango-peelings,  with  water  and 
pieces  of  sugar-cane),  lie  gives  her  a  drink  also,  which 
perhaps  obtunds  her  senses  in  a  measure  by  the  time 
her  lord  and  master  gets  thoroughly  dnmk.     Tlien  he 


beats  her  unmercifully.     This  is  the  only  exertion  he 

These  delicate  attentions,  like  her  prulificaey,  she 
seems  to  consider  the  natural  consequences  of  marriage. 
Coupled  with  her  lack  of  ideas,  religion  and  hopes,  she 
has  not  the  remotest  comprehensiou  of  virtue.  She  will 
readily  sell  her  daughter  for  a  trifle  to  any  stranger,  and 
will  part  with  her  without  a  tear.  She  will  give  her 
husband  the  blood-money  thus  obtained,  which  he  will 
spend  for  liquor,  except  the  few  coins  which  she  will 
steal  back  from  him.  These  she  invests  in  a  candle 
and  bunts  it  before  some  saint,  to  be  rid  of  some  present 
or  future  bodily  ill. 

And  yet  she  is  not  absolutely  the  lowest  type  of  Cen- 
tral American  humanity.  Her  sifter  of  the  Lacandones, 
or  Lacantunes,  as  partly  described  by  Professor  Edwin 
Bockstroh,  limits  her  garments  to  a  hreech-clout  at 
most,  and  practices  polyandry — that  is  to  say,  she 
will  have  as  many  husbauds  as  she  can  support  in 
idleness. 

A  higher  type  of  the  Indian  woman  is  found  among 
the  tribes  which  have  come  in  contact  with  civilization. 
She  speaks  a  little  Spanish ;  she  is  sometimes  quite 
bright  intellectually;  her  "(/iti/rfi"  (skirt)  is  clean  and 
in  good  repair,  and  slie  attempts  some  personal  orna- 
mentation; yet  her  general  habiliments  are  similar  to 
those  of  her  lower  sister,  except  that  her  sheet-like 
bodice  has  wide  sleeves,  her  hair  lias  a  vari-colored  strip 
of  cloth  braided  into  it,  and  she  aspires  to  jewelry,  gen- 
erally not  less  than  eight  or  nine  ftiiger-rings,  hu^  eai^ 
riugs,  and  a  shell  or  coral  necklace  is  used  to  suspend 
an  inmiense  cross  of  copper,  and  among'the  rich  tribes 
sometimes  silver,  or  even  gold.  She  has  no  vices,  and 
rises  to  the  dignity  of  being  her  husband's  helpmeet. 
He  is  to  her  a  sort  of  deity,  and,  no  matter  how  badly 
he  treats  her  morally  and  physically,  she  saves  the  best 
morsels  of  their  food  for  liim,  and  the  lighter  tasks  are 

Another  step  upward,  and  we  have  the  fi'male  ser- 
vant in  towns  and  cities.  As  her  duties,  mode  of  life 
and  other  special  characteristics  form  an  essential  part 
of  Central  Anierican  existence,  she  is  entitled  to  a  de- 
tailed discussion  in  a  pa{)er  on  servants.  For  the  pre- 
sent it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  female  servant  of 
Central  America  is  rarely  of  pure  Indian  blood,  and, 
if  her  origin  is  doubtful,  so  too  is  her  moral  position. 
She  is  almost  invariably  a  good,  loving  mother,  but 
very,  very  rarely  a  wife.  Seldom  can  two  children  of  a 
servant  boast  that  they  are  f\ill  brothers  or  sisters,  and 
the  ma)ority  of  servants  feel  no  shame  in  speaking  of 
the  different  surnames  of  their  ten  or  twelve  children. 
Worse  than  all — l>ecause  In  it  lies  the  cause  of  this  sad 
state  of  aH&irs— the  men  upon  whom  the  charge  should 
rest,  incur  no  moral,  and  barely  a  financial  responsibility, 
unless  they  take  the  trouble  to  legally  adopt  their  off- 
spring. This  is  done  by  a  linuted  number  of  men,  who 
vaunt  their  morality,  but  they  are  cither  laughed  at  as 
fools  or  admired  as  shining  examples  of  virtue.  In 
adopting  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  a  man  takes  care  so 
to  arrange  matters  that  the  child  sliall  henceforth  be  re- 
moved from  the  corrupting  influences  which  surround 
the  mother,  who  then  liecomes  a  stranger  to  her  child, 
except  when  her  extraordinary  ROod  conduct  is  such  as 
to  merit  respect.  She  is  then  permitted  to  visit  her  child 
occasionally,  and  is  treated  with  the  grateful  kindness 
which  we  in  the  North  are  apt  to  bestow  upon  the 
nurse  of  our  childhood,  whose  kindness  has  caused  us 
to  Iwar  her  a  sort  of  affection  through  which  with  time 
she  has  assumed  a  petty  authority  over  us.  This  never 
inconveniences,  because  it  is  not  obtrusive ;  nor  does  it 
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ever  become  disagreeable,  bcciiiise  she  knows  her  sta- 
tion, and  does  not  go  Iteyoiid  lis  liniitx. 

A  case  in  {loiut  will  serve  to  illustrate  tliis  :  Tlie  tirst 
female  servant  I  employed  in  Central  America  was 
Jei^us  (pronounced  Uay-soos  in  Spanish,  and  tlien  does 
not  sound  sacrilegious);  a  not  ugly  half-breed,  perhaps 
thirty-live  years  of  age,  a  most  able  cook,  and  an  ex- 
traordinarily well-behaved  and  intelligent  woman  for 
one  of  her  class, 

Shortly  after  she  had  assumed  authority  in  my  bache- 
lor household  I  "as  invited  lo  a  party  at  the  house  of 
one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  prominent  men  in  the 
town  and  ftat«.  As  I  wa*  about  to  go  to  the  entertain- 
ment my  cook  wiblied  that  I  would  enjoy  myself  very 
much,  and  requested  that  I  should  not  neglect  to  dance 
witli  her  daughter.  I  did  not  heed  the  remark,  as  I 
considered  it  one  of  tha-^e  little  impudences  which  in 
these  c<iuntrieR  employers  allow  their  servants. 

Early  in  tl)e  evening  my  liost  introduced  me  to  his 
daughter,  just  arrived  fh>m  Paris,  where  she  liad  lieen 
educated.  She  consented  to  waltz  with  me,  and  after 
a  few  general  remarks,  she  asked  mc,  in  excellent 
French,  to  repeat  my  name,  "as  papa  is  so  indistinct 
in  his  introductions. "  Upon  my  telling  her  she  said : 
"  Wliy  certainly,  Don  Fernando,  I  should  have  known 
you  by  my  mother's  description  of  you  and  her  many 
praises  of  your  kindness  to  her.^' 

"Madame  votre  mere,  mademoiselle?"  I  asked  in 
surprise ;  "  [  have  not  the  hotior^" 

"Of  course  yon  know  her.  Monsieur  le  Docteur,  she 
is  your  cook." 

To  confound  me  still  more,  my  entertainer  inter- 
rupted 118,  and  before  I  conid  employ  the  least  tact  to 
cover  my  confusion,  the  young  hidy  said  :  "Just  think, 
papa,  is  it  not  odd  that  the  lirst  gentleman  who  asked 
me  to  dance  is  my  mother's  patron  (employer)  1" 

"Indeed?"  said  Don  Juan  de  Dios,  with  nothing 
more  expressed  in  his  tone  than  in  his  wonis:  "You 
can  rely  upon  it.  Doctor,  she  is  a  very  good  woman. 


But  pray  pardon  me :  1  have  neglected  to  introduce  you 
to  my  wife." 

During  the  general  conversation  that  followed,  the 
acconiptished  young  girl  again  referred  to  the  matter, 
and  her  step-mother  showed  not  the  least  annoyance. 
While  I  fett  ever  safe  in  asking  alxiut  one's  fotlier  after- 
ward, I  thought  it  wise  to  refrain  from  speaking  of 
mothers.     Was  not  I  right  'i 

Tlie  cause  of  this  state  of  aftiiirs  can  be  partly  ex- 
plained by  the  poverty  in  which,  formerly,  continued 
political  revolutions  kept  the  country,  and  the  great 
expense  then  attendant  upon  ecclesiastical  marriages; 
but  it  seems  as  if  the  main  explanation  lies  in  the 
almost  entire  lack  of  education  under  which  women 
wei-e  allowed  to  grow  up.  Let  a  veil  i)e  drawn  over 
the  proximate  past,  and  let  us  console  ourselves  with 
the  reflection  that  ttie  public  schools,  which  ai'e  extend- 
ing their  usefulness  even  to  the  female  sex,  will  eventu- 
ally reach  women  and  elevate  them  above  their  present 
position. 

The  seamstresses  may  be  next  considered.  A  large 
number  of  tiiese  can  write  their  names  ;  some  can  even 
indite  a  letter  which  would  fall  far  below  the  effbrls  of 
a  child  of  six  years  in  the  United  States  when  viewed 
from  an  epistolary  or  chirograph  leal  aspect ;  yet  the 
ability  to  write  at  all,  and  the  Ananciai  justification 
which  this  class  Hnds  for  indulging  in  the  luxur}'  of 
wearing  shoes,  form  their  distinctive  characteristics.  I 
have  never  met  a  married  seamstress,  yet  all  of  their 
children  bear  the  same  surname,  and  are  all  adopted  in 
legal  form  by  one  man  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough 
no  longer  to  require  a  mother's  care. 

The  market-women,  female  stri'ct  peddlers,  keepers 
of  small  stores  and  har-rooms  occupy  an  intermediate 
position  between  the  two  preceding  classes,  except  tliat 
their  morality  is  perhaps  superior  to  that  of  the  former, 
while  their  educatiou  and  intelligence  ai-c  inferior  to 
that  of  the  latter. 

We  now  have  to  consider  a  type  of  woman  whose 
characteristics  can  he  discussed  with  gri'ntcr  freedom. 
"Tliis  is  the  wife  of  tiic  meclinnic  and  snmller  tradesnian. 
She  is  invariably  a  wife  and  often  a  shrew.  A  motlel 
mother,  a  careful  hout^A<eeper,  she  ts  wofully  ignorant, 
but  she  is  inflexibly  virtuous,  A  study  of  the  home 
revelations  of  tins,  which  might  l>c  called  the  middle 
class,  would  show  that  the  husband's  conduct  is  not 
such  as,  would  be  an  incentive  to  his  wife's  good  traits  ; 
yet  when  such  a.  woman  marries  she  views  her  husband, 
with  all  his  faults,  as  a  soi-t  of  demi-god,  whom  it  is  her 
duty  to  follow  and  card  for  uncomplainingly,  even  if  his 
steps  lead  into  crime  or  he  requires  care  as  tlie  result 
of  his  dcltaucheries.  She  certainly  manifests  the  purest, 
most  disinterested  love  for  her  lord  and  master — for  this 
tile  Central  Amcri<nin  huslHind  always  is— and  pardons 
his  occasional  digressions,  although  lier  forgiveness  is 

Among  tliese  women,  no  mntcer  how  wliite  they  may 
be,  tl)e  peculiar  Indian  expression  is  habitual.  IIow~ 
ever,  to  guanl  myself  aiininst  the  clmrge  of  excessive 
sentimentality,  I  will  miHlIfy  this  by  calling  their  usual 
expression  an  appearance  of  sadness.  They  are  iwtient 
sufferers,  and  usually,  as  age  creeps  on,  tiiey  Ix-come  fat, 
but  never  jolly.  The  only  song  I  heard  among  this 
class  was  n  monotonous  lullaby,  which  I  dure  say  was 
as  satis^clory  to  the  iHibo  as  could  be  any  civilized  air. 

Their  education  is  Umited  to  tin  nbihty  to  read,  or, 
perhaps,  recite  from  memory,  their  only  hook,  the 
well-thumbed  missal.  Some  can  sign  their  names  me- 
chanically. Their  sole  amusements  consist  in  witncfs- 
ing   an    occasional    Suudiij'  altcmo'in  bull-fight,  and 
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their  daily  meetiiign  at  the  "News  Exchange" — early 

Their  i^haracteriatic  dress — and  in  no  republican  coun- 
try are  garments  as  distinctive  of  "  east<;"  as  iii  this — 
is  usually  a  very  stiftly-starchcd,  highly-colored,  plainly- 
cut  calico,  with  an  immense  train.     A  sacque  of  a  dull, 
dark  color,  with  large  buttons,  the  buttonholes  as  a  rule 
well  ftayed.     The  sleeves  of  this  sacqije  are  generally 
iong  and  very  wide.     No  cuffs  or  collars  set  oif  this 
upper  garment.     Bracelets  are  extre 
ringR,  breastpins  and  seldom  le^  th 
rings,  all  of  thera  of  a  colossal  size  a 
tawdry  type,  are  the  rule.     The  sacq 
very  low,  and  whenever  the  large,  h 
kerchief  which  covers  the  neck  and 
aside,  the  inevitable  rosary  and  scap 
lary,  variously  t^oiled  from  long  we 
are  brought  to  view. 

when  they  work  in  the  sun,  and  tin 
they  cover  the  bead  with  a  man's  h( 
Their  home-dress,  when  they  lea 
their  home»,  is  amplified  by  coveni 
themselves  entirely  with  highly-c* 
ored,  and  sometimes  quite  expensiv 
srlk  shawls,  the  heavy  fringes  of  whii 
trail  on  the  ground. 

Their  names  also  are  pecu- 
liar. The  ordinary  designa- 
tions are  frequently  masculine ; 
thus,  she  who  was  baptized 
Juana  (Ji)an),  calls  herself 
Jusn  ;  Pedrona  (female  Peter), 
mentions  her  name  as  Pedro  ; 
Tomasa  (Thomasine)  says  she 
U  called  Tomas;  Jorja  (Geor- 
ginc)  speaks  of  herself -as  Jorge, 
etc.,  etc.  Still  more  freqiient 
are  names,  which  to  the  Anglo-  i 


Saxon  ear  would,  if  translated,  sound  extremely 
ridiculous  and  even  sacrilegious  :  some  arc  Eucarista, 
Transita,  Dolores,  Redencion,  Concepcion,  TrinidSU, 
Oandeidria,  Cruz,  Circuncision,  Jesiis,  etc 

Men  of  this  middle  class  grandiloquently  speak  of 
their  wives  as  "mi  beflora,"  while  the  women  address 
each  other  by  prehxing  ikBora  (Mrs.)  to  their  baptismal 
names.  Among  the  higher  classes,  the  custom  is  to 
address  a  lady,  no  matter  what  her  age  or  social  condi- 
tion, as  "Niila"  (a  female  cbitd,  colloquially  Miss), 
except  in  cases  wliere  tlic  person  spoken  to  is  one  of 
gi-eat  importance,  or  merits  marked  respect,  then  the 
term  used  is  DoQa.  Seiloia  and  SeHorita  (Miss)  are 
only  used  in  addressing  letters  or  when  at  all  in  a  con- 
versation, only  to  emphasize,  or  when  the  name  is  not 
expressed.  Uentlemeu  of  the  higher  classes  rarely  speak 
of  "mi  esposa"  (my  wife),  but  say  "'  la  Teresa,"  "'lo 
Epifania,"  "  (a  Antouia,"  etc. 

The  highest  social  grade  of  women  in  Central  Ame- 
rica affords  far  more  pleasant  food  for  discussion  than 
their  humbler  sistere,  yet  in  many  ways  suilfers  much 
by  tlie  contrast  when  compared  with  women  of  other 
countries. 

Those  who  take  a  delight  in  railing  against  modem 
institutions  (1  beg  pardon,  ladies,  for  classing  all  of  you 
among  tliem)  assert  that  the  women  of  to-day  indulge 
only  in  "  twaddle"  in  lieu  of  conversation,  Tliis  "  twad- 
dle," if  such  it  l>e  purely,  is  interlarded  with  bright  and 
sometimes  brilliant  repartee,  with  classical  quotations, 
with  citations  from  the  fair  "  twaddler's"  reading  and 
references  to  a  clear  insight  in  life.  Would  the  railer, 
forsooth,  liavehis  Ikir  partner  in  the  "lancers"  delight 
him  with  a  dissertation  on  preceHsion  of  the  equinox  ao 
as  to  bridge  over  the  intervals  of  rest  in  a  manner  suit- 
able to  his  high  taste  and  culture  ? 

The  society  woman  of  Central  America  is  quite  a  dif- 
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fercni  being.  At  a  "  sociable ''  or  any  other  reunion  for 
amusement,  she  says — nothing,  uiniply  nothing.  She 
does  not  even  disparage  her  dearest  friend's  dress.  She 
does  not  smile  until  (leveral  glasses  of  wine  have  as- 
tterteii  tlieir  influence,  and  then  she  becomes  almost 
hilaiiouH. 

It  has  often  afTorded  me  amusement  to  hear  recent 
arrivals  of  the  "stronger"  sex  speak  of  the  conquests 
made  at  a  ball.  They  soon  learned  tliat  they  had  only 
conquered  wine.  Tlie  free  use  of  wine  at  all  entertain- 
ments has  its  result  on  the  weak  little  heads.  They 
flirt  mildly  at  other  timea,  but  wlun  "the  wit's  out," 
and  they  dance,  they  cling  to  their  partners,  almost  em- 
brace them,  and  whisper  protestjitions  of  affection, 
which  may  lie  summed  up  in,  "Oh,  why  did  we  not 
meet  before  I  married?"  {Note:  There  are  no  divorce 
taws  in  Central  America)  or  "  God  foiyive  me  for  loving 
you,  knowing  that  you  are  not  a  Christian  1"  In  these, 
as  in  most  I>atin  countries,  only  communicants  of  the 
Koman  Ciitholie  Church  are  called  Christians. 

The  following  day  Romeo  seeks  his  Juliet  at  the  place 
appointed  by  her.  but  she  appears  not.  If,  some  time 
later,  they  should  meet,  his  very  marked  bow  is  answered 
by  a  cold,  expressionless,  yet  graceful  courtesy  and  a 
very  calm  and  undemonstrative  "  Adim,  cafeoHfro," 
(g'KHl-day.  sir). 

Her  erratic  conduct  at  the  ball  can  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  when  a  woman  is  dancing  that  she 
enjoys  her  only  liberty.  At  all  ntlier  times  her  every 
glance  and  gesture  are  watched  with  a  suspicion  which, 
to  the  purest  and  best,  is  almost  an  incitement  to  abuse 
of  privilege  when  the  opportunity  occurs.  Unfortu- 
nately, nearly  every  Central  American  will  confess  that 
he  tnista  no  woman.  What  a  sad  commentary  upon 
Central  American  education  ! 

The  lot  of  a  yoimg  woman  of  to-day  is  liardly  an  en- 
viable one.  From  earliest  childhood  she  ha.H  daily  been 
told  that  life  in  a  cloister  is  vastly  preferable  to  matri- 


mony. Her  education  is  limited,  though  superficially 
it  is  of  an  exquisite  polish.  Her  gestures  and  general 
behavior  are  extremely  courteous,  but  her  grammar  is 
often  woful,  and  her  few  epistles,  though  frequently  chi- 
rt^raphically  beautiful,  are  labored  and  hideously  unor- 
thographical.  She  sometimes  becomes  a  brilliant  but 
unfeeling  performer  on  tlie  piano,  and  her  song  "  before 
company  "  is,  as  a  rule,  hut  a  poor  performance. 

They,  withal,  make  most  excellent  wives  for  sellish 
men,  and  if  suspicion  were  removed  fi-om  them,  and 
they  were  treated  with  <-ontidence  and  respect,  they 
could  tie  trusti^d. 

Sanitary  statistics  are  not  kept  in  Central  America, 
and  therefore  1  cannot  quote  figures  any  further  than 
those  furnished  by  my  own  "case-book,"  and  from 
what  other  physicians  have  told  me.  Suicide  by  wo- 
men is  extremely  rare,  and  tlien  only  provoked  by  re- 
ligious mania,  while  in  men  felo  de  te  \&  common,  and 
"because  of  unrequited  love  "  occupies  the  Hrst  place 
numerically. 

Men  and  women  agree  that  the  latter  are  socially  and 
intellectually  inferior,  and  thus  it  is  tliat  until  recently 
the  girl's  education  ha-a  Ix'en  more  limited  than  that  of 
her  brother's.  Tliis  idea  of  inferiority  finds  one  good  ex- 
emplification in  their  post-nuptial  designations.  Anita 
Plumas,  when  she  marries  Fantalcon  Tintero,  does  not 
become  Mi's.  Anita  or  Mrs.  Pantaleon  Tintero,  but  hence- 
forth she  is  known  as  Anita  I'himas  de  Tintero,  that  is, 
Anita  Plumas  (the  property)  of  Tinterol  And  when  he 
speaks  of  her  as  "It  Anita."  he  means  /lis  Annie,  as  he 
would  say  his  plantation,  hia  horae,  hU  umbrella  or  any 
other  chattel. 

Courtship — all  the  world  over  a  mark  for  the  shafts  of 
wit— is  certainly  most  anmsing  in  Central  America,  ex- 
cept to  the  parties  interested,  and  they  follow  out  their 
ridiculous  method,  as  did  their  forefathers,  appareutly 
:  they  are  at  all  observed. 
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A  young  geDtteman  never  visits  young  ladies,  but 

manages  to  pass  ibe  residence  of  tlie  object  of  his  aflec- 
tions  shortly  after  nightfall.  She,  by  iutuition,  appoint- 
laeut  or  a  smuggled  letter  conveyed  by  a  Euborued 
servant  or  other  intermediary,  is  "  watching  the  south- 
ern cross,"  although  she  has  but  a  faint  idea  of  as- 
tronomy, ae  she  leans  from  her  heavily-barred  window, 
which  looks  like  a  small  balcony,  and  there  is  no  light 
iu  her  room.    In  the  finest  summer  nights,  as  in  tlie 


seen  to  pres8  their  fiices.  During  this  period,  which  un- 
doubtedly is  fraught  with  int«re»t  and  catarrhs  to  the 
young  people,  the  parents  do  not  hesitate  to  insult  their 
daughter  by  double-locking,  barring  and  chaining  up  all 
possible  entrances  to  their  house.  Is  it  not  almost 
natural  that  a  girl  whose  contaet  with  the  men  ha.s 
ever  been  suspiciously  watched  should  sometimes  lie- 
come  a  party  to  the  manufacture  of  false  keys,  which 
burglars  in  Central  America  as  yet  rarely  use  ?    Thb 


most  severe  winter  rains,  Juan  stretches  his  little  body 
.40  that  he  may  hold  Mai^rita's  not  unwilling  hand,  or 
finger,  if  the  bars  be  too  inconveniently  close  together ; 

and  as  he  whispers  sweet  nothinss  the  hours  slip  away, 
and  only  the  chanticleer's  early  crow,  which  she  assures 
him  is  the  nightingale,  warns  him  that  he  should  be 

Although  the  parents  of  the  young  lady  and  gentleman 
cordially  approve  of  the  match,  he  is  never  admitted  to 
the  house,  except  on  rare  occasions,  and  then  only  with 
a  larjre  number  of  other  guests,  to  whom  all  attention 
must  be  shown.  The  feint  of  surreptitiousness  is  kept 
up,  although  all  the  town  knows  of  the  courtship.  For- 
eigners call  this  the  "  iron-chewing  period,"  perhaps  he- 
cause  of  the  bars  against  which  lovers  may  have  Iwen 


lack  of  confidence  goes  even  to  the  extent  of  opening 
the  lover's  letters,  if,  during  courtship,  he  should  l>e 
called  away.  Only  the  least  lover-like  ones  are  given 
the  young  lady.  Yet,  if  it  be  remembered  that  in  most 
parls  of  Central  America  it  is  nothing  unusual  to  open 
a  suspected  person's  correspondence,  this  is  not  so  sur- 
prising, especially  when  the  suspicion  with  which  lovers 
are  .viewed  is  considered.  The  adored  one  rarely  if 
ever  answers  her  future  husband's  letters. 

A  week,  or  at  most  a  month  before  marriage,  all  ro- 
mance ceases.  The  friends  of  the  fhmily  receive  cards 
in  which  the  parents  announce  that  their  daughter  is 
soon  to  marry  Mr. .  After  this  he  visits  his  affi- 
anced bride,  but  never  is  lell  alone  with  her  for  an 
instant. 
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In  due  time  marriage,  with  all  possible  and  frequently 
bankrupting  pomp,  occurs,  and  henceforth  real  marital 
happiness  is  the  exception.  A  peculiar  feahire  in  Cen- 
tral American  marriages  is  that  the  groom  provides 
the  entire  trousseau,  even  to  the  minor  details.  Mar- 
riage for  a  woman  means  that  she  has  only  her  husband 
to  watch  her  suspiciously,  and  the  consoling  conscious- 
ness that  as  soon  as  age  and  ugliness  relieve  her  of  at- 
tractiveness she  is  her  own  mistress.  Her  independence 
comes  early,  as  these  tropical  flowers  fade  very  soon. 

And  this  brings  me  to  speak  to  young  ladies  of  other 
lands  in  response  to  the  natural  question.  What  do  our 
Centml  American  sisters  wear  ? 

Ma  chere  (pardon  the  familiarity  of  an  old  physician 
of  not  yet  forty),  have  >ou  a  sister  or  friend  who  is  some- 
what taller  than  you,  yet  whose  waist  is  shorter  ?  Has 
she  preserved  a  dress  which  was  fashionable  two  years 
ago,  when  it  was  made  by  a  wholesale  modiste  in  Paris  ? 
Have  you  stays  (the  EngUsh  word  sounds  nicer)  which 
you  dislike  because  they  do  not  fit  you  comfortably  ? 
Have  you  gilt,  bronzed,  red  or  blue  slippers,  with  im- 
mense heels  which  project  downwards  and  forwards  to- 
ward the  toes,  and  are  they  cut  so  very  low  as  to  fully 
display  embroidered  or  highly-colored  silk  stockings? 
Then  dress  yourself  in  these  things,  put  on  slightly- 
specked  kid  gloves,  which  neither  match  your  dress 
nor  fit  you  well,  partly  cover  your  badly-arranged  hair 
with  a  large,  flaring  hat,  and  then  in  the  mirror  you 
may  have  the  Central  American  seBorita  in  her  prome- 
nade and  visiting  costume.  'The  hat  is  an  innovation 
which  has  become  universal  during  the  last  three  years. 
The  first  few  who  cast  off"  the  pafiolon  (shawl)  on  dress 
occasions  were  superciliously  designated  as  "  extrange- 
ras  hechizas,"  which  cannot  be  translated  otherwise 
than  by  the  slang  term,  ''  snide  foreigners." 

But,  as  you  value  your  good  name,  do  not  go  out  un- 
accompanied by  a  female  servant — better  yet,  persuade 
mamma  to  go  with  you,  and  she,  too,  must  dress  for  the 
occasion.  Braid  her  hair  into  one  or  two  switches,^ 
which  you  must  tie  with  a  string  or  dark  ribbon  ;  with 
bandoline  remove  any  suspicion  of  those  curls  which  it 
may  yet  possess,  and  which,  before  you  were  bom, 
drove  papa  into  wi-iting  silly  verses  and  singing  ridicu- 
lous songs,  in  which  he  accompanied  himself  with  a 
guitar ;  remove  all  restraints  with  which  she  would 
modify  her  enibonpoint ;  put  on  her  a  dark  dress — pre- 
ferably of  a  dull  black,  with  a  very  long  train.  By 
the  way,  neither  mamma  nor  you  must  lift  the  trains  of 


your  dresses,  but  must  drag  them  through  the  muddiest 
streets  if  you  walk.  A  large  shawl  with  a  long  fringe 
must  be  worn  by  mamma,  in  somewhat  of  the  manner 
in  which  she  draped  herself  when  she  was  as  young  and 
graceful  as  you  are  now.  Comfortable  but  shapeless 
slippers  or  gaiters,  several  large  rings  on  her  fingers, 
jewels  in  her  ears,  and  a  painted  miniature  of  papa  in 
her  huge  breastpin,  and  then  both  of  you  are  ready  for 
your  promenade  or  visit. 

Yet  one  thing  I  forgot.  Unless  your  complexion  is 
very  good,  you  must  thoroughly  kalsomine  your  face, 
but  mamma  must  not,  under  any  circumstance,  *'  im- 
prove "  hers,  be  it  ever  so  blotched  and  freckled.  Your 
picture  of ''  Style  in  Central  America  in  1882  "  is  now 
complete. 

Is  it  not  odd  that  when  you  are  in  the  street,  or  are 
listening  to  really  excellent  music  in  the  park,  he  will 
be  there  ?  And,  stranger  still,  if,  when  mamma  is  pro- 
foundly interested  in  some  local  gossip,  you  should 
accidentally  happen  to  drop  your  handkerchief,  he  will 
pick  it  up  and  hand  it  to  you  with  inimitable  grace  and 
such  a  melting  look  ?  But  what  change  has  occurred 
in  the  fabric  ?  When  it  slipped  from  your  hand  it  was 
soft  and  pliable — now  it  seems  to  have  been  stiflly  and' 
awkwardly  starched.  Do  not  examine  it  now,  but, 
when  you  are  secure  from  observation,  take  it  forth  and 
remove  from  it  a  piece  of  paper.  Let  us  read  it,  for  it 
contains  no  address  nOr  signature,  yet  you  have  seen 
that  writing  before.  *'  Divine  idol  of  my  soul  I  Have 
you  no  pity,  sweet  angel  of  my  existence  ?  Why  must 
I  suffer  the  torture  of  not  being  allowed  to  embrace  you  ? 
Oh,  cruel,  cruel  fate  I  I  will  pass  your  house  at  half- 
past  seven.  If  I  cannot  see  you  then,  my  cold  corpse 
will,  before  morning,  cry  to  Heaven  for  the  life  you  have 
ruined  of  him  who  adores  you  I'- 

"What  a  remarkable  document !"  you  say,  and  you 
wonder  how  it  came  among  the  folds  of  your  handker- 
chief ! 

In  the  preceding  lines  I  may  appear  unjust  to  some, 
and  lest  all  of  the  women  of  Central  America  be  classed 
alike  by  those  of  my  readers  who  do  not  know  them,  I 
must  add  that  there,  as  in  all  other  lands,  women  are 
found  who  combine  intelligence,  education  and  bril- 
liancy with  all  of  those  charms  which  make  women  the 
link  that  binds  man  to  the  angels,  yet  are  human  enough 
to  dress  in  exquisite  taste  in  the  style  of  to-day,  as  well 
and  as  elegantly  as  their  American  and  European  sisters 
of  the  highest  social  ranks. 

Ferd.  C.  Valentixe. 
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O'eh  a  world's  orchestral  changes 
We  can  hear  those  silver  lays — 

Hear  the  old  tunes  ringing,  ringing, 
Set  to  words  of  by-gone  days. 

There  are  strains  of  tender  beauty 
That  our  hearts  may  not  repeat ; 

There  are  stirring,  wild  hrawirns^ 
And  adagios  sad  and  sweet. 


Not  a  discord  grates  the  softness 

Of  those  spirit-echoes  fair ; 
Not  a  false  note  ever  wavers 

On  the  golden,  hazy  air. 

Life  may  sweep  hi  grandest  chorals 
Onward  through  the  realm  of  song, 

But  the  purest  tones  must  reach  us 
Through  the  distance,  dim  and  long. 

Julia  H.  Thater. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

"  The  flower  that  Bmilee  to-day, 

To-m6rrow  die» ; 
AH  that  we  wish  to  etay 

Tempts,  and  theu  flie^. 
What  is  this  world's  delight  ? 
Llghtoing  that  mocks  the  night, 
Brief  eveu  as  bright.'^ 

Had  Miss  Watson's  eye  been  glued  to  her  spy-glass, 
as  for  six  or  eight  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours  it  in- 
variably is,  and  as,  strange  to  say,  it  is  not  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  ensuing  afternoon,  she  would  have  seen 
Belinda  Churchill  setting  off  for  a  walk  alone.  Hu- 
manly speaking,  not  thirty  seconds  would  have  elapsed 
before  that  lady  would  have  been  across  the  street  and 
down  it  to  ask  why  alone  ?  why  not  with  her  sister  ? 
why  not  with  the  dogs  ?  The  dogs  ask  the  same  ques- 
tion. A  Dresden  walk,  indeed,  with  their  poor  little 
snouts  imbedded  in  muzzles,  is  by  not  any  means  the 
same  thing  as  an  English  one — free  to  dogs  and  men  as 
English  air ;  but  such  as  it  is,  it  is  better  than  nothing. 
With  a  muzzle  one  can  still  scamper,  and  even  give 
mutilated  snifis  here  and  there.  The  prospect  of  a  walk 
is  the  one  thing  that  restores  to  its  pristine  hyacinthine 
curl  Slutty's  tail,  which  ever  since  the  arrival  of  Punch 
has  limply  drooped  in  envy  and  dejection ;  and  as  for 
Punch,  there  is  no  number  of  times  that  he  would  not 
bark  for  the  Queen,  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  the  devil  if 
required,  in  order  to  attain  it.  To-day  they  both  meet 
with  an  abstracted  yet  peremptory  refusal.  . 

"  I  am  going  to  the  Grosse  Garten,  Sarah,"  says  Be- 
linda, giving  this  piece  of  information  in  a  not  very  as- 
sured voice,  and  apparently  grateful  to  the  numberless 
buttons  of  her  gloves  for  giving  her  an  excuse  for 
bending  her  head  over  them. 

*'  Are  you  ?"  answers  the  other  carelessly ;  then,  as 
something  in  her  sister's  manner  reveals  to  her  how 
pregnant  with  import  is  the  walk  of  which  she  speaks, 
adds  in  quite  another  tone,  and  with  an  accent  of  the 
liveliest  s^^mpathy :  "  My  blessing  go  with  you.  How  I 
wish  I  could  be  behind  a  tree  to  hear  how  he  does  it  I 
But,  after  all,"  with  a  shrug,  ''  in  these  cases  there  is 
never  much  variety ;  they  all  say  pretty  much  the 
same  thing  ;  they  have  no  imagination." 

As  Belinda  reaches  the  door  it  is  opened  by  Tommy, 
for  whom  Sarah  has  just  rung. 

*'Now,  Tommy,"  says  she,  addressing  the  boy  with 
an  extremely  admonitory  air,  ^*  if  three  German  gen- 
tlemen come  to  call  this  afternoon,  mind  that  you  do 
not  admit  them  all  at  once.  If  a  second  comes  before 
the  first  is  gone,  you  must  tell  him  that  I  am  engaged, 
and  that  he  must  call  again  later.  Do  you  understand  ? 
— one  at  a  time." 

She  is  still  impressing  upon  the  page's  ductile  mind 
t!ie  all-importance  of  letting  in  her  admirers  singly, 
when  Belinda  passes  out  of  hearing. 

Along  the  street  she  goes.  One  side  of  it  is  in  burn- 
ing sunshine,  the  other  in  deep  shadow.  It  seems  to 
her  an  emblem  of  the  difference  between  her  life  before 
and  after  yesterday.  Why  did  not  she  bring  the  dogs  ? 
So  royally  rich  in  happiness  herself,  whv  should  not 
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she  toss  what  crumbs  she  can  to  any  such  of  God's  poor 
creatures  as  ask  her  ? 

The  memory  of  Slutty's  eyes  imploringly  bulging,  and 
of  Punch's  disappointed  back  as  he  trotted  tamely  away 
to  his  cushion,  returns  to  her  with  a  sort  of  remorse. 
She  is  glad  when  she  has  passed  through  the  town  and 
reached  the  Grosse  Gurten  ;  glad  to  see  the  long,  broad, 
green  drives  quietly  stretching  away ;  glad  to  have  left 
the  city  noises  behind  her.  And  yet  even  they  have 
sounded  melodiously  to  her  to-day.  There  is  perhaps 
only  one  sound  in  the  whole  world  that  would  not  now 
echo  agreeably  on  her  ear — viz..  Miss  Watson's  voice  ; 
and  even  toward  Miss  Watson  how  faint  and  lessening 
is  her  ill-will  I  It  is  true,  that  she  continued  to  bestow 
her  company  upon  them  yesterday  for  the  remainder  of 
the  afternoon  ;  it  is  tnie  that  by  her  tyrannic  overruling 
they  were  sent  home  in  different  vehicles;  but  could 
even  she  prevent  their  one  moment  snatched  at  parting, 
with  time  for  but  a  sentence  in  it — and  that  sentence 
audi  a  prayer  to  her  to  meet  him  here  to-day  ?  After 
to-day  she  will  give  Miss  Watson  leave  to  thrust  her- 
self and  her  importunities  between  them  if  she  can.  As 
she  makes  this  reflection  she  smiles.  I  think  she  walks 
along  smiling. 

The  Grosse  Garten  is  not  very  frequented ;  but  now 
and  then  she  passes  a  couple  of  loiterers,  a  single  man 
or  woman,  a  nurse  and  child.  She  pities  them  all  from 
the  bottom  of  her  heart :  not  one  of  them  is  going  to  a 
tryst  with  Rivers.  She  has  reached  the  rendezvous 
now,  a  bench  beside  the  Teich  ;  the  dull  and  stagnant 
pool  where  the  swans  are  royally  riding  in  the  sunshine. 
He  is  not  here — ^he  has  not  come  yet.  She  is  the  first 
at  the  tryst.  A  slight  pang  of  disappointment  shoots 
across  her ;  but  in  a  moment  is  stilled  again.  Probably 
in  her  eagerness  she  has  walked  more  quickly  than  is 
usual  with  her.  Probably  she  has  taken  less  time  than 
she  calculated  for.  She  looks  at  her  watch.  It  still 
wants  five  minutes  to  the  appointed  hour.  She  sits 
down  on  the  bench  to  wait,  and  her  eyes  fall  on  the 
pool.  How  crowded  with  green  reflections  it  is ;  how 
different  from  the  weak  and  pinched  leafage  of  three 
weeks  ago,  when  she  and  Sarah  last  sat  here  I  It  has 
gathered  all  the  horse-chestnuts  into  its  bosom  ;  fans  and 
bloom-spikes,  you  can  see  them  all  again  as  plainly  as, 
sometimes  more  plainly  than  in  the  reality ;  wherever, 
that  is  to  say,  the  swans'  webs'  oaring  have  not  broken 
up  the  mirror  into  bright  shivers.  The  remembrance 
of  her  last  walk  here  with  Sarah,  brings  back  also  the 
remembranpe  of  their  talk  ;  of  Sarah's  advice  to  her  to 
hurry  the  pace.  The  recollection  brings  a  smile  of  hap- 
piness, and  of  pride,  too,  over  her  face.  She  has  used 
no  maneuvers,  she  has  descended  to  no  tricky  coquet- 
ries; and  yet  could  even  Sara,h  have  won  him  more 
wholly  than  she  ? 

It  must  be  half-past  four  now.  Again  she  takes  out 
her  watch.  Yes,  it  is  now  five  minutes  over  the  half- 
hour  ;  but  then  probably  her  watch  is  fast.  It  always 
gains.  Reassured  afresh,  she  patiently  resumes  her 
waiting.  The  bench  on  which  she  is  sitting  is  almost 
exactly  opposite  the  spot  where  on  the  first  of  May  he 
had  thrown  her  his  intercepted  nosegay.  At  the  thought 
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she  smiles  again ;  and  this  time  it  must  be  broadly,  for 
a  stranger  parsing  by  look^  hard  and  inquiringly  at  her, 
as  though  imagining  that  her  smile  was  a  recognition  of 
and  greeting  to  himself. 

In  a  second  she  is  grave  again.  This  place  lis  too 
public ;  when  he  comes  they  will  seek  one  of  the  more 
quiet  paths.  When  he  comes  V  But  he  is  not  come  yet  I 
Why  does  not  he  come  V 

She  turns  her  head  anxiously  in  the  direction  whence 
she  expects  him  to  appear,  a  creeping  disquietude  be- 
ginning, despite  herself,  to  invade  her  he^^rt.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  she  can  have  mistaken  his  directions  ?  Is  it 
possible  that,  as  she  is  waiting  expectantly  for  him  here, 
so  may  he  be  waiting  expectantly  for  her  in  some  other 
comer  of  the  large  pleasure-gardens  ?  But  she  dismisses 
the  idea.  Did  not  his  few  words  drop,  distinct  and  clear 
as  articulate  words  could  do,  into  her  ear  ?  Has  not 
she  been  saying  them'over  to  herself  ever  since  V  There 
is  nothing  for  it  but  patience. 

Again  she  fixes  her  eyes,  not  so  untroubled  as  at  first, 
upon  the  Teich,  the  swan-house,  the  swans.  To  the 
latter  a  child  is  throwing  bread;  a  homely  burgher 
couple  have  stopped  to  applaud.  In  the  fostering  sun- 
shine the  horse-chestnut  leaves  seem  to  grow  momently 
larger  and  greener  as  she  looks.  Why  does  not  he  come  ? 
A  sense  of  hurt  maiden  dignity,  of  hot  and  cruel  shame 
at  being  thus  made  to  appear  so  far  the  more  eager  of 
the  two ;  at  being  kept  thus  long  and  unworthily  wait- 
ing at  her  first  love-rendezvous,  has  come  to  coniplic»ate 
and  intensify  her  anxiety.  In  all  the  mental  pictures 
that  through  her  disturbed  and  tossing  night  she  has 
drawn  of  this  meeting,  the  one  contingency  that  has 
never  crossed  her  mind  as  most  distantly  possible,  is 
that  he  should  be  a  defaulter  from  it ;  he,  whose  mad 
over-eagerness  to  fulfill  any  engagement  in  which  she  .is 
to  have  a  part,  has  over  and  over  again  kept  him  raging 
up  and  down  the  Liittichau  Strasse  for  hours  and  hours 
in  rain  and  shine,  in  fervid  waiting,  until  the  time  has 
come  when  he  may  decently  make  his  appearance.  And 
to-day  he  is  already  half  an  hour  late  I  It  is  impossible 
— incredible  I  And  yet  if  any  untoward  accident  had 
occurred  to  prevent  him,  surely  he  would  have  written  1 
Perhaps  even  now  there  is  a  note  awaiting  her  at  home. 
Groaded  by  this  thought,  she  takes  two  feverish  steps  in 
the  direction  of  a  return ;  then,  arrested  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  he  may  arrive  in  her  absence  and  find  her  gone, 
she  stops  in  painful  irresolution.  To  sit  still  and  look 
at  the  swans  any  longer  is  at  all  events  impossible. 

She  walks — but  with  how  different  a  tread  to  that 
with  which  she  had  at  first  approached  the  spot  I — ^she 
walks  a  little  away ;  not  so  far  as  to  lose  the  bench,  to 
which  her  hopes  still  cling,  from  sight,  but  far  enough 
to  get  a  good  view  down  the  great  main  drive.  With 
her  trembling  hand  Ufted  to  shield  her  eyes,  she  strains 
her  gaze  eagerly  down  it.  Oh,  if  she  could  but  catch 
the  most  distant  glimpse  of  him  I  Under  the  trees 
spreads  in  glory  the  dazzling  strong  spring  grass,  with 
its  brightness  toned  down.hereand  there  by  the  shadows 
of  the  dark  tree-trunks,  that  in  their  afternoon  quiet 
lie  stilly  on  it.     There  is  nothing. 

With  a  sort-of  sob  in  her  throat  that  shocks  herself, 
she  is  turning  away,  when,  at  the  very  other  end  of  the 
avenue,  she  becomes  aware  of  a  man's  figure  that  has 
suddenly  come  within  eye-range.  It  is  so  distant  that 
it  is  no  taller  than  a  pin ;  but  surely  it  has  something 
of  his  walk  and  gait. 

Catching  at  this  new  hope,  she  advances  quickly  to 
meet  the  figure.  Yes ;  it  certainly  has  a  look  of  him. 
Well,  she  will  not  upbraid  him.  No  hurt  self-love  nor 
petty  sulks  shall  be  permitted  to  mar  the  heavenly  har- 


mony of  the  first  outpouring  of  their  hearts  into  each 
other.  She  will  not  even  ask  him  why  he  is  late.  No 
doubt  he  has  some  good  reason,  which  in  his  own  time 
he  will  tell  her.  But  alas !  she  may  keep  her  high  resolve 
for  another  occasion.  She  will  not  need  them  now.  It 
requires  no  very  near  approach  to  the  stranger  to  re- 
veal that  he  is  not  Rivers ;  that  he  is  not  even,  when 
you  come  close  to  him,  in  the  very  least  like  him. 

It  is  such  a  bitter  disappointment  that  she  turns  into 
a  side  alley  to  hide  her  tears  ;  but  quickly  drying  them 
again,  hastily  returns  to  the  meeting-place,  in  the  panic 
fear  that  he  may  have  appeared  there  from  some  unex- 
pected point  of  the  compass.  But  he  is  not  there ;  and 
as  she  ascertains  this,  with  a  blank  heart-sinking,  the 
city  clocks  strike  the  half-hour.  It  is  half-past  five  I 
For  a  whole  hour  she  has  been  dancing  attendance  on 
his  pleasure ;  waiting  here,  ridiculous  and  befooled. 

With  a  movement  of  strong  indignation  she  begins  to 
walk  swiftly  home  wards ;  but  before  she  has  gone  fL\Q 
yards,  her  purpose  slav'ks.  She  cannot  yet  bear  to  face 
the  fact  that  this  is  what  her  day's  splendid  and  appa- 
rently so  sure  promises  are  to  end  in — this  humiliated, 
balked,  back-coming !  •  She  will  give  him  five  minutes 
more.  Possibly,  not  very  improbably  even,  he  may  have 
mistaken  the  appointed  hour,  and  have  thought  that  it 
was  half-past  five  instead  of  half-past  four.  In  tliat  case 
he  would  be  scarcely  at  all  late,  even  now. 

A  little  recovered  by  this  new  flicker  of  hope,  she  sits 
down.  Yes ;  she  will  give  him  five  minutes  more,  and 
during  all  these  five  she  will  not  look  round  once,  or 
send  her  eyes  in  search  of  him.  Perhaps  that  will 
bring  her  luck.  But  it  does  not.  The  five  minutes  are 
gone,  and  he  is  not  here.  She  gives  him  ten  more,  and 
then  five  again.  Twice  she  repeats  her  little  feverish 
excursion  to  the  head  of  the  main  avenue ;  these  times 
she  is  not  even  deluded  by  the  will-of-the-wisp  of  a  pos- 
sible resemblance  in  any  of  the  few  saunterers  that 
occupy  it,  to  him  whom  she,  wifth  a  now  so  evident 
hopelessness,  seeks. 

It  is  only  the  clocks  striking  six  that  at  length  make 
her  really  and  desperately  turn  homewards.  Each  one 
of  their  tranquil  strokes  seems  to  her  the  beat  of  a  cruel 
hammer  on  her  heart.  But  putting  out  of  the  question 
the  bootlessness  of  any  further  delay,  self-respect,  at 
length  aroused,  forbids  her  any  more  moments  to  the 
humiliating  and  miserable  hour  and  a  lialf  she  has 
already  spent. 

'^  If  I  had  had  any  proper  pride,  I  should  have  gone 
home  an  hour  ago,"  she  says  to  herself  in  bitterest  de- 
jection, as  she  passes  along.  She  holds  her  head,  usu- 
ally carried  a  little  loftily,  well  down.  It  seems  to  her 
as  if  everybody  who  meets  her  must  read  in  her  face 
her  deep  discomfiture,  and  the  fool's  errand  on  which 
she  has  been.  She  quickens  her  pace  to  get  away  from 
them ;  to  be  safe  out  of  the  streets  so  full  of  gaudy 
light,  where  at  any  time  she  may  meet  an  acquaintance 
— worse  still,  one  of  their  yesterday's  party ;  worst  of 
all,  Miss  Watson. 

As  she  nears  the  Liittichau  Strasse  her  distress  light- 
ens a  little  ;  the  hope  of  finding  there  a  note,  a  mes- 
sage, some  solving  of  this  most  inhuman  riddle,  buoys 
up  her  steps  and  gives  life  again  to  her  looks.  It  can- 
not be  but  that  there  must  be  some  clearing  up  of  this 
wretched  contretemps.  It  will  have,  as  she  says  to  her- 
self, to  be  a  very  bright  clearing  up  indeed,  to  indemnify 
her  for  the  sufferings  of  the  afternoon — that  very  after- 
noon whose  anticipated  joys  she  had  pitied  every  chance  • 
passer-by  that  she  met,  for  not  being  about  to  share. 

"  Well,"  cries  Sarah,  standing  in  the  open  salon  door, 
and  looking  expectantly  beyond  her  sister's  figure  for 
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another,  '^  where  is  he  ?  what  have  you  done  with  him  ? 
I  want  to  fall  on  his  neck  and  kiss  him.  I  have  long," 
laughing,  ^*  heen  wishing  for  an  excuse  to  do  it,  and  now 
I  have  an  excellent  one/' 

Belinda  had  not  meant  to  have  entered  the  salon. 
She  had  hoped  to  have  slunk  unperceived  to  her  room ; 
for  has  not  Tommy,  in  answer  to  her  fevered  questions, 
philosophically  assured  her  that  there  lias  been  neither 
note  nor  message  left  for  her  in  her  absence. 

'*  Do  not,"  she  says  hoarsely,  ^'  do  not  laugh.  I  can- 
not bear  it.     He  was  not  there  ;  he  never  came  I" 

"  Never  came  !"  echoes  Sarah  in  a  tone  of  bottomless 
wonder,  her  pretty  eyes  and  mouth  opening  with  a  stare 
and  a  gape.  "Then,"  gradually  recovering  the  power 
of  speech,  "  then  where  have  you  been,  may  I  ask — 
what  have  you  been  doing  all  this  time  ?" 

"  I  have  been  waiting  for  him,"  answers  Belinda, 
trying  to  speak  steadily,  though  at  that  humiliating 
confession  such  a  tide  of  crimson  rushes  over  her  poor 
proud  face  as  one  would  think  m\st  leave  all  the  rest  of 
her  body  bloodless. 

"  But  it  \k  monstrous  I"  cries  tj;ie  other  in  a  tone  of 
the  wildest  excitement ;  "9a  n'a  pas  de  nom;  there  is 
some  mistake.  He  is  a  man,  he  is  a  gentleman;  of 
course  he  has  written — he  has  sent  ?" 

Belinda  shakes  her  head. 

"  No :  1  asked  Tommv." 

''  Tommy  P''  repeats  Sarah  in  a  tone  of  the  most  con- 
temptuous indignation.  "  Tommy ^  indeed  I  That  boy 
is  ripening  for  the  tread-mill  or  the  gallows,  or  both,  as 
fast  as  he  can.  You  will  hardly  believe  that  after  what 
I  said  to  him — ^you  heard  me — he  showed  them  up  all 
at  once." 

Then,  ringing  the  bell  violently,  "  Tommy,"  she  says 
very  sharply, ''  how  dare  you  say  that  there  is  not  a  note 
for  Miss  Churchill  *?  Of  course  there  is  a  note.  Go  this 
moment  to  look  for  it,  and  do  not  come  back  without 
it!" 

Paying  no  attention  whatever  to  his  asseverations, 
she  waves  him  from  the  room  ;  and  then  follow  a  few 
moments  of  painful  waiting.  At  the  end  of.  them 
Tommy  returns  with,  sure  enough,  a  missive  of  some 
kind  on  a  salver. 

"  1  told  you  how  it  would  be  !"  exclaims  Sarah,  tri- 
umphantly pouncing  upon  it  and  the  unlucky  child  at 
once.  ''  How  dare  you  tell  such  a  story,  you  naughty 
boy  ?  Do  you  know  where  liars  go  to  ?" 

And  he  may  pour  into  her  unheeding  ear  his  faltering 
attempt  to  lay  the  blame  on  Gustel,  who  answers  the 
bell  when  he  is  out ;  she  does  not  hear  a  word  he  says. 
In  a  fury  of  impatient  anxiety,  she  is  stooping  over  Be- 
linda's shoulder :  Belinda,  whose  shaking  fingers  can 
scarcely  tear  the  envelope  asunder. 

A  thin  blue  papers  falls  out.  It  is  the  bill  from  a  Por- 
zellan  Handlung  for  a  couple  of  Meissen  figures  pur- 
chased there  a  week  ago.  In  an  uncontrollable  spasm 
of  misery,  she  throws  it  on  the  floor  and  bursts  into 
tears. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

''  Still  at  dinner,  are  they  ?  I  shall  not  detain  them 
a  moment ;  I  am  sure  they  will  admit  me ;  they  always 
admit  me.  No,  I  will  not  wait  in  the  salon ;  I  will  join 
them  in  the  dining-room." 

Such  are  the  sentences  uttered  by  Miss  Watson \^ 
voice,  and  plainly  audible  through  the  door  on  that 
same  evening,  as  addressed  to  Tommy,  who  is  opposing 
his  puny  infant  strength  to  the  forcible  breaking  in 
upon  his  mistresses  at  their  dessert  by  the  before-men- 
tioned lady.     With  what  result  may  readily  be  guessed. 


"Have  you  heard  about  young  Rivers  ?"  cries  she, 
thrusting  the  boy  aside  and  bursting  in  Upon  them. 

They  are  sitting,  as  they  have  sat  upon  so  many  hap- 
pier evenings,  the  one  old  woman  and  the  two  young 
ones,  in  their  pretty  soigne  evening  dresses.  For  the 
last  three-quarters  of  an  hour  Belinda  has  been  strug- 
gling to  solve  the  problem  how  to  swallow.  It  is 
dreadful  to  eat,  but  it  is  still  more  dreadful  to  have  your 
lack  of  appetite  noticed  and  wondered  at.  Grapes  are 
perhaps  less  difficult  than  most  other  things  for  an  un- 
willing palate  to  deal  with ;  and  she  has  taken  a  few 
Muscats,  and  is  holding  a  small  bunch  between  her  hot 
and  listless  fingers  at  the  time  of  Miss  Watson's  bounc- 
ing entrance.  Instantly  they  fall  with  a  slight  patter 
upon  her  plate. 

"  What  about  him  ?"  asks  Sarah  eagerly,  jumping  up 
and  running  toward  the  intruder,  -while  Mrs.  Churchill 
drops  the  Hi  tie  red  Alpine  sti'awberr}^  she  is  in  the  act 
of  lifting  to  her  lips,  and  says  in  an  amazed  voice  : 

"  Dear  me.  Miss  Watson  !  how  you  startle  one  I" 

"  You  have  not  heard,  then  ?"  says  the  other  loudly, 
in  a  voice  of  relief.     '*  I  am  the  first  to  tell  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes;  of  course.  What  is  there  to  tell  ?"  As 
she  speaks,  Sarah  places  herself  adroitly  between  their 
visitor  and  her  view  of  Belinda,  and  mentally  thanks  her 
gods  for  the  failing  light  and  the  unkindled  gas. 

"  I  was  at  the  station  this  evening,"  begins  the  otlier^ 
only  too  happy  to  embark  upon  her  tale ;  '*  indeed,  I 
have  come  almost  straight  thence."  She  is  in  rather 
disheveled  morning  dress.  **  I  went  to  see  the  Rays 
off.  You  know  how  much  we  have  been  together; 
they  would  never  have  forgiven  me  if  I  had  not  I" 

Despite  her  anxious  suspense,  Sarah  cannot  avoid  a 
sardonic  smile.  It  is  the  open  secret  of  the  whole  Eng- 
lish colony  that  the  Ray  family  has  been  compelled,  by 
Watson  assiduities,  regretfully  and  at  gi'eat  personal 
inconvenience,  to  curtail  their  stay  in  the  Saxon  capital. 

'*  I  took  their  tickets  for  them,"  pursues  the  uncon- 
scious narrator — ''I  never  mind  trouble — indeed,  I  in- 
sisted upon  it.  To  tell  truth,  I  was  a  little  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  find  out  where  thej*  were  going  to  book 
to,  about  which  they  had  made  rather  a  foolish  mystery, 
when,  just  as  I  was  counting  my  change,  whom  should 
I  see  coming  up  to  the  ticket-office  but  young  Rivers  I" 

''  Well  V"  Even  Sarah  is  a  little  breathless. 

'**  And  what  brings  you  here,  pray?'  I  said.  'Are 
you  come,  too,  to  see  the  Rays  off?'  He  did  not  hear 
me.  I  was  prepared  for  that ;  you  know  you  explained 
to  me  tliat  he  was  a  little  deaf.  By-the-way,  that  deaf- 
ness should  be  seen  to  at  once,  and  so  I  shall  tell  him, 
if  I  ever  meet  him  again." 

If  she  ever  meets  him  again  I.  Belinda  is  leaning  for- 
ward in  an  attitude  of  the  acut^^st  strained  listening ; 
her  heart  is  beating  against  the  edge  of  the  table  with 
loud,  hard  blows. 

"  He  evidently  could  not  have  heard  me,  ^  pursues 
Miss  Watson  fluently;  ''nor  seen  me  either,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  as  he  turned  sharp  round  and  walked 
off  in  the  other  direction.  Of  course,  as  soon  as  the 
Rays  could  spare  me,  I  went  after  him  and  overtook 
him.'^ 

"  Of  course  !"  murmui*s  Sarah,  under  her  breath. 

"  I  put  my  hand  on  his  arm.  '  Come,  now,  where 
are  you  off  to  ?'  just  like  that.  He  shook  my  hand  off 
— you  know  he  never  had  any  manners — that  is  why  I 
think  he  must  be  related  to  the  Stukeley  Rivers ;  they 
are  proverbially  rude,  as  a  family.  '  What  do  you 
want  ?'  he  said,  just  as  if  he  had  not  heard  my  question. 
'  I  want  to  know  where  you  are  off  to  ?'  I  said.  '  Where 
are  you  off  to  ?'     He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then 
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seeing,  I  suppose,  that  I  was  not  to  be  trifled  with,  that 
I  was  determined  to  have  an  answer  of  some  kind,  he 
turned  his  head  quite  away,  and  said,  so  low  that  I 
could  hardly  hear  him,  '  I  am  going  back  to  England 
to-night.'  Then  he  was  away  like  a  shot,  and  what 
with  the  confusion  of  the  train  coming  in,  and  seeing 
that  the  Rays  had  all  their  parcels  right  in  the  carriage 
— of  course,  at  the  last  moment,  one  was  missing — I 
never  caught  another  glimpse  of  him."  She  stops,  out 
of  breath,  her  narrative  ended ;  nor,  for  a  moment,  does 
any  one  of  her  three  auditoi*s  comment  upon  it. 

Belinda  has  sunk  back  in  her  cliair,  and  round  her  the 
room  is  spinning.  Sarah,  Miss  Watson,  granny,  the 
dogs,  all  are  whirling.  Mrs.  Churchill  is  the  first  to 
speak. 

'*•  I  suppose,"  she  says,  in  a  voice  still  somewhat  ruf- 
fled by  Miss  Watson's  inroad,  and  picking  up  the 
sugar-sifter  in  her  delicate  old  fingers,  "  that  he  was  tired 
of  Dresden.  There  is  nothing  very  wonderful  in  that. 
Punch,  take  your  hands  off*  the  table  this  instant." 

"  But  it  is  so  sudden  I"  cries  Miss  Watson,  in  a  loud, 
aggrieved  tone,  as  if  Rivers'  departure  were  a  per- 
sonal injury.  "  Why  did  not  he  tell  us  ?  He  never 
told  me  ;  did  he  ever  tell  you  he  was  going  ?"  Nobody 
takes  the  trouble  to  answer.  ''  I  am  sure  that  yester- 
day, at  Wesenstein,  nobody  would  have  said  that  he 
had  such  an  idea  in  his  head,  would  they  now  ?"  turn- 
ing directly  to  Belinda. 

By  a  great  exertion  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  over 
their  weaker  brothers  of  the  body,  Belinda  has  forced 
the  room  and  the  people  to  stand  steady  and  still  again. 
By  a  like  exertion,  she  frames  a  sentence,  which,  though 
short,  is  not  conspicuously  tremulous. 

''No;  I  think  not." 

•*  Probably  he  was  telegraphed  for  home,"  says  Sarah, 
coming  hastily  to  her  sister's  rescue,  and  trying  to  di- 
vert from  her  the  brunt  of  Miss  Watson's  eyes  and 
speech.     ''  Probably  he  had  bad  news." 

*'  I  should  not  wonder,"  answers  Miss  Watson,  look- 
ing down  on  the  floor  for  a  moment  in  inquisitive  reflec- 
tion. '^  I  should  not  at  all  wonder.  He  looked  like  a  man 
who  had  had  bad  news.  In  point  of  fact,  he  looked 
shockingly  ill.  I  never  saw  a  man  so  changed  in  so 
short  a  time.  I  am  so  annoved  with  mvself,"  in  a  tone 
of  the  sincerest  vexation,  '*for  not  having  asked  him 
point-blank  1" 

"  I  should  have  thought  that  you  might  have  spared 
yourself  that  reproach,"  says  Sarah ;  adding,  as  she 
casts  an  oblique  glance  in  the  friendly  dusk  toward  Be- 
linda, to  see  how  she  is  holding  up,  "  most  likely  one  of 
his  relations  is  dead." 

**^I  hope  it  is  not  even  worse  than  that,"  answers  the 
other,  in  a  voice  of  mysterious  curiosity.  '*  I  hope  that 
none  of  his  sisters  have  got  into  a  disagreeable  scrape. 
You  know  that,  in  the  world,  the  Rivers  women  have 
the  character  of  being  un  pen  leste,'''' 

It  is  not  till  every  possible  conjecture  has  been  ex- 
hausted, till  the  few  facts  known  have  been  worn  bare  . 
and  shiny  by  turning  and  handling,  that  Miss  Watson 
at  length  withdraws.  She  would  not  have  gone  then, 
iMid  not  the  idea  suddenly  presented  itself,  tliat,  if  she 
make  haste,  she  will  be  able  before  bed-time  to  force 
licr^elf  and  her  news  upon  three  or  four  more  house- 
liolds. 

No  sooner  is  the  outer  door  safely  shut  upon  her, 
than — 

"*  Tommy  is  incorrigible  !*'  says  Mrs.  Churchill,  in  a 
tone  of  irritation.  "  The  number  of  times  that  I  have 
impressed  upon  him  not  to  admit  that  woman  on  any 
pretext  whatever,  while  we  are  at  dinner !" 


'^  Pooh,  granny  I  what  nonsense  you  talk  I"  replies 
Sarah,  disrespectfully.  ''  When  tliat  great  galleon  bears 
down  upon  him,  what  can  a  poor  little  skiff*  like  Tommy 
do  ?  Of  course  she  will  come  to  breakfast  and  luncheon 
and  dinner,  and  we  may  think  ourselves  very  lucky  if 
she  does  not  insist  on  thrusting  herself  upon  us  in  our 
baths."  As  she  speaks,  she  puts  her  hand  under  her 
sister's  heavy  hangingj  limp  arm,  and  draws  her  away 
toward  the  salon.  '*Tf  you  will  be  so  slow,  granny," 
she  says,  with  a  parting  laugh,  "  we  must  leave  you  to. 
carouse  alone.  1  believe  you  enjoy  yourself  more  when 
you  have  no  witnesses  of  your  gormandize." 

But  arrived  in  the  salon,  she  no  longer  laughs.  Be- 
linda has  thrown  herself  flaccidly  into  a  chair.  The  cur- 
tains are  undrawn,  and  through  them  her  eyes  stare 
out  upon  the  street — the  street  where,  through  the 
deepening  gloom,  the  lit  lamps,  but  now  such  insignifi- 
cant yellow  specks,  are  beginning  to  gain  importance 
and  use — the  street  so  continually  worn  by  his  eager 
footsteps,  where  she  has  so  often  heard  them,  up  and 
down,  up  and  down,  waiting,  watching  for  hours,  if  it 
be  past  all  seemliness  and  motleration  for  him  to  ven- 
ture a  visit  on  the  bare  chance  of  her  throwing  him 
out  one  parting  smile.  All  through  dinner  she  has  been 
dreading  the  evening — dreading  its  suspense,  the  bell 
that  will  ring  now  and  again',  the  intervals  that  will 
Elapse,  and  then  the  blank  silence,  nothing  resulting, 
showing  that  it  was  not  he  who  rang.  Well,  suspense 
is  over  and  gone  now ;  but  she  would  be  glad  to  have  it 
back  again,  seeing  that  it  has  taken  hope  with  it. 

**  Well,"  she  says  after  a  pause,  looking  up  wearily 
at  her  sister,  who  stands  beside  her  with  her  fair  arms 
folded  and  her  white  brows  bent  in  an  attitude  of  se- 
rious reflection  very  unnatural  to  her;  "well,  what  do 
you  say  now  ?  Who  was  right  now  ?" 

"1,"  replies  Sarah.  "I  am  more  convinced  than 
ever  that  he  left  a  note  or  message  for  you,  and  that  it 
has  miscarried." 

Belinda's  shoulders  lift  themselves  slightly  in  an  un- 
believing shrug. 

"  Notes  do  not  miscarry." 

"  He  left  it  with  the  servants  to  send,"  pursues  Sarah 
decidedly,  "and  they — you  know  what  German  ser- 
vants are — put  it  into  the  p)ost  or  into  the  fire,  to  save 
themselves  trouble." 

Belinda  off*ers  no  contradiction,  but  neither  does  any 
ray  of  hope  brighten  her  dull  face  at  this  hypothesis. 

"Are  you  quite  sure,"  asks  Sarah,  looking  penetra- 
tingly in  her  elder's  face,  so  as  to  glean  her  answer  from 
it  rather  than  from  her  words,  "  are  you  quite  sure  that 
you  did  not  snub  him  yesterday  at  Wesenstein  ?  I  know 
that  you  very  often  do  it  without  intending  it ;  that  you 
can  no  more  help  it  than  you  can  help  drawing  breath  ; 
but  you  are  sure  that  you  did  not  ?" 

"  Snubbed  him  !  good  heavens,  no  I" 

She  has  writhed  herself  half  over,  and  is  thrusting 
her  poor  face  into  the  cushioned  back  of  the  chair,  as  if 
she  wished  that  she  could  for  ever  bury  it  there,  while 
the  blood  seems  to  be  rushing  in  hot  shamed  tingHngs 
all  over  her  body,  as  her  sister's  words  call  up  before 
her  in  all  the  vividness  of  new  life  that  scene  in  the 
wood,  in  which  snubbing  bore  so  small  a  part. 

"Then  it  is  perfectly  obvious,"  replies  Sarah  col- 
lectedly, and  with  cool  common  sense,  "  as  I  told  that 
hornet  just  now,  that  he  has  had  bad  news  and  been 
telegraphed  for  home.  I  hope,"  with  an  accent  of 
awakened  anxiety,  "that  it  is  not  the  iron  that  has 
gone  wrcmg." 

"I  hope  it  is  not  anything  about  his  father,"  says 
Belinda,   startled   by  this  suggestion  out  of  her  own 
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hot  and  miserable  retrospect ; ''  he  would  never  get 
over  it." 

'*PoohI"  says  Sarah;  '*sons  do  not  die  of  their 
fathers'  deaths;  and,  in  fact,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, it  would  simplify  matters  a  good  deal ;  he  would 
be  his  own  father  then." 

For  a  few  moments  there  is  a  silence,  cut  into  only  by 
the  sound  of  Punch's  snores,  regular  and  long  drawn 
out,  through  the  door.  It  is  Belinda  who,  contrary  to 
what  one  would  have  expected,  breaks  it. 

'^  You  were  always  telling  me,"  she  says  with  a  hard 
smile,  that  yet  looks  as  if  it  needed  only  one  touch  to 
make  it  dissolve  into  bitter  tears — ''you  were  always 
telling  me  that  1  was  so  cold  to  him  ;  you  were  always 
advising  and  urging  me  to  be  less  cold  ;  perhaps,"  with 
a  sort  of  gasp,  ''  perhaps  I  have  obeyed  you  too  well ; 
perhaps — perhaps  he  thinks  so." 

''  Do  you  mean,"  cries  Sarah,  with  a  derisive  laugh, 
whose  offensive  quaUty  is,  however,  lessened  by  the 
soothing  gesture  of  a  kind  arm  thrown  at  the  same  mo- 
ment round  her  afflicted  elder's  neck,  '*  do  you  mean  to 


say  that  you  suspect  him  of  having  taken  to  his  heels 
because  you  gave  him  two  civil  w^ords  and  one  look  that 
was  not  a  scowl  ?  If  such  is  the  case,  he  is  a  valuable 
admirer,  and  the  more  express  trains  he  gets  mto  the 
better." 

But  Belinda  is  too  much  cast  down  to  make  any  re- 
joinder. 

'*  You  will  pardon  my  saying  so,"  continues  Sarah  in 
a  counterfeit  apology  that  is  contradicted  by  the  lurk- 
ing mirth  in  her  eye,  ''but  he  would  not  have  been 
nearly  so  tiresome  as  he  was  if  he  had  not  been  genu- 
inely in  love.  If  a  man  is  only  playing  at  love,  he  can 
be  civil  and  amusing  to  other  people;  but,"  breaking 
into  an  unavoidable  laugh,  "  was  poor  David  amusing  ? 
he  had  his  one  solitary  everlasting  idee  fixe.  My  dear 
soul,"  passing  her  light  hand  with  a  stroking  motion 
down  Belinda's  heaving  shoulder,  "  what  a  trial  he  was 
to  granny  and  me  I  And — cheer  up  1 — what  a  trial  he 
will  be  again  1" 

This  is  all  the  consolation,  if  consolation  it  can  be 
called,  that  Belinda  has  to  take  to  bed  with  her. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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Now  that  you  have  left  my  life  as  one  leaves  a  house 
in  a  strange  land  to  which  there  shall  be  no  return; 
now  that  I  move  on  alone  in  the  darkness,  the  coldness 
and  desolation  of  my  days,  only  one  thing  holds  any 
hope  of  comfort  for  me,  and  that  is  to  live  over  in  my 
memory  the  only  happy  days  of  my  life.  I  think  of . 
them ;  I  dream  of  them ;  and  now  I  have  bethought 
myself  to  write  out  a  connected  account  of  them,  and 
address  it  to  you,  just  as  if  you  would  one  day  read  it : 

Yesterday  I  walked  up  to  the  house  where  1  first  met 
you,  on  the  first  of  July,  five  years  ago.  I  saw  tliat  the 
house  was  to  let ;  and  I  got  permission  to  go  over  it. 
As  I  stood  in  the  large,  empty  drawing-rooms,  the 
place  was  changed  for  me,  as  by  magic.  It  was  again 
richly  furnished— again  brilliant  with  light,  thronged 
with  people.  I  heard  again  a  clamor  of  voices,  as  when 
I  stood  that  night  in  the  doorway.  A  hand  fell  on  my 
arm,  and  my  hostess  said  : 

"  Mr.  Archer,  I  want  at  once  to  introduce  you  to  a 
most  charming  woman,  a  great  admirer  of  your  novels. 
She  has  had  a  romantic  story  of  her  own." 

So  saying,  she  piloted  me  across  the  crowded  rooms, 
and  we  stood  before  you. 

"Miss  Linton,  here  is  Mr.  Archer.  I  told  you  I 
would  bring  him." 

"  I  have  very  often  wished  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  you,"  you  said,  turning  to  me,  and  frankly 
putting  out  your  hand. 

Those  were  the  first  words  you  spoke  to  me.  For  the 
first  time  I  heard  my  ideal  voice — the  low,  subtle,  thrill- 
ing, sympathetic  voice,  with  a  note  in  it  of  tender, 
pleading  music,  unlike  any  other  voice  that  I  have  ever 
heard.  Did  I  take  in  all  its  beauty  that  night  ?  Hardly, 
I  think,  yet  I  felt  it  keenly,  and  from  the  first  you 
charmed  me. 

Oh,  fair,  gracious  face,  lit  by  the  fair,  gracious  soul  I 
Oh,  perfect,  passionate  mouth,  such  as  the  old  Greeks 


loved — formed  for  kisses  and  music  1  Oh  beautiful,  deep, 
changeful  eyes,  and  white,  thoughtful  brows,  with  their 
crown  of  soft  brown  hair — in  how  short  a  time  they 
began  to  come  to  me  in  my  dreams  at  night!  You 
know,  too,  I  thought  you  liad  the  queenliest  figure  that 
ever  woman  had.  No  woman  ever  held  herself  so 
proudly  or  so  graciously.  There  was  something  in  the 
touch  of  your  white,  smooth,  small,  but  withal  strong 
hand,  that  seemed  to  speak  to  me.  You  wore  that  night 
a  soft,  luminous  dress;  you  had  a  red  rose  in  your 
bosom,  and  a  red  rose  in  your  hair.  I  sat  down  by  you 
and  we  began  to  talk.  Our  talk  was  about  novels^ 
poetry,  English  and  American,  and  of  the  places  we 
had  visited.  When  you  rose  to  leave,  I  went  with  you 
to  your  carriage,  and  you  asked  me  to  come  to  see  you. 
I  had  been  longing  for  you  to  do  this.  Looking  back, 
now,  I  see  that,  though  I  did  not  realize  it  then,  I  must 
have  been  in  love  with  you  that  night. 

I  went  back  to  the  house  after  you  left,  but  remained 
only  a  few  minutes.  It  seemed  so  worse  than  uninter- 
esting when  you  were  gone.  All  night  I  lay  awake 
thinking  of  you,  recalling  your  voice,  longing  to  hear 
it  again. 

I  turned  away  yesterday,  sadly  as  one  leaves  a  friend, 
from  that  house  over  whose  floors  your  feet  had  passed, 
that  had  been  swept  by  the  hem  of  your  dress,  and 
where  I  had  first  seen  you.  I  came  back  into  the  heart 
of  London,  and  walked  for  some  time  to  and  fro  in 
front  of  that  other  house  you  had  till  so  recently  occu- 
pied, over  the  threshold  of  which  I  had  passed  so  many 
times.  As  I  walked  up  and  down,  in  the  raw  air  of  the 
November  night,  hearing  the  discontented  wind  sweep- 
ing along  the  leaves  that  had  fallen  from  the  trees  in 
the  London  Square,  the  pain  and  loneliness  of  my  life 
seemed  more  than  I  could  endure.  A  boy  with  a  basket 
stopped  in  front  of  the  house  and  rung  the  servants' 
bell ;  a  light  appeared  for  a  moment  at  one  of  the  upper 
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windows  and  then  vanished.  I  should  have  liked  to 
kneel  down  and  kiss  the  dear  stone  steps  which  your 
beloved  feet  had  crossed  so  many  times. 

Slowly  I  turned  back  then  to  ray  chambers  to  think 
of  you,  then  finally  to  find  some  rest  from  thought  by 
means  of  kindly  chloral.  It  will  kill  me  in  the  end, 
perhaps,  but  what  matter  I 

That  night  I  had  such  a  wonderful  dream  of  you.  I 
thought  I  was  walking  in  a  strange,  lonely,  sunset 
country,  something  like  country  I  have  seen,  but  un- 
mistakably dream-country.  No  one  was  in  sight,  but 
from  the  tranquil  field,  and  from  the  patient  hill,  I 
heard  a  sound  of  many  divine  voices  singing,  and  I 
knew  they  were  singing  of  you,  and  my  heart  leaped 
and  thrilled  in  me,  and  the  song  told  that  you  were 
coming;  and  just  for  great  delight  to  think  that  I  should 
see  you  again,  the  tears  burst  forth  and  I  wept  like  a 
child.  Then  all  in  a  minute  you  stood  before  me,  your 
face  more  beautiful  than  ever,  in  the  sunset  light  of 
that  fair  dream-country.  It  seemed  to  me  th^-t  you 
were  the  queen  of  it,  and  when  you  saw  my  tears, 
thinking  them  tears  of  sorrow,  you  threw  both  your 
beautiful  arms  around  my  neck,  and  I  laid  your  subtle 
lips  to  mine.  I  fe^t  your  clinging  close  to  me.  I  thought 
I  should  have  fainted  from  the  joy  of  it ;  instead,  I 
awoke — oh,  the  bitter  awakening  that  it  was  ! 

The  day  I  next  saw  you  after  the  first  meeting  was 
the  fifth  of  July,  the  day  on  which  you  told  me  I  might 
call.  It  was  a  brilliantly  fine  day,  too  intense  for  most 
people,  but  not  so  for  me.  Besides,  your  drawing-room, 
with  its  tempered  sweetness,  its  flowers,  its  delicate 
tints,  was  a  heaven  of  shade.  Not  as  I  saw  you  on  one 
day  only  do  you  appear  to  me  in  memory,  but  as  I 
have  seen  you  on  many  days.  Still,  visions  of  you,  as  I 
saw  you  on  certain  special  days,  beset  me  specially,  and 
very  often  I  see  you  as  I  saw  you  that  day.  Your  soft 
dress  was  veined  with  blue ;  you  looked  a  divine  blend- 
ing of  heaven  and  earth — you  might  have  been  a  saint 
to  die  for ;  you  were  a  woman  to  live  for.  I  remember 
the  tone  of  voice  in  which  you  said,  "  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  you. "  Just  as  if  really  you  were  a  little  glad.  Then, 
of  c6urse,  we  fell  to  talking  of  what  a  hot  day  it  was, 
and  from  that  of  people  who  like  compromises  with 
nature  as  with  all  things.  I  said  I  was  always  in  ex- 
tremes ;  but,  all  the  same,  a  great  believer  in  compro- 
mise ;  and  you  laughed,  a  little,  a-half  perplexed  laugh, 
and  said  that  you  believed  only  in  things  that  were  abso- 
lute. You  seemed  to  draw  me  on  to  talk  of  myself, 
which,  as  I  told  you  at  the  time,  is  not  a  favorite 
subject  of  conversation  with  me.  Before  I  left  you, 
you  knew,  I  tliink,  the  lonely,  reserved  man  I  was — 
made  cruelly  lonely  by  a  nature  utterly  insuflUcient  for 
itself,  yet  not  finding  in  any  companionship  that  for 
which  it  sought,  for  which  it  still  craved  ceaselessly. 

When  I  rose  to  leave  you  I  saw  tender  sympathy  for 
me  in  your  then  gray  and  so  compassionate  eyes,  heard 
sympathy  in  the  tones  of  your  voice,  felt  sympathy  in 
the  touch  of  your  fair,  firm  hand.  I  went  to  the  club 
that  night,  but  did  not  hear  what  any  one  said,  so  lost 
was  I  in  trj'ing  to  recall  the  way  in  which  you  spoke.  I 
fell  asleep  and  awoke  early,  my  heart  flooded  with  the 
thought  of  you.  This  interest  which  I  had  in  you — I, 
who  until  then,  had  been  interested  in  no  one — seemed 
to  remake  life ;  for  when  I  looked  back  on  the  internal 
loneliness  of  the  days  before  I  knew  you,  I  wondered 
how  I  ever  could  have  borne  them. 

That  day  I  made  some  pretext  on  which  to  write  to 
you.  Two  days  after  I  called  upon  you,  in  the  evening, 
as  you  had  told  me  I  might.  It  was  a  hot,  windless 
evening,  with  a  storm  brooding.   You  received  me  very 


kindly,  and  we  sat  for  a  happy  hour  in  the  twilight. 
Presently  you  said : 

"  Is  there  no  chance  of  cure  for  your  loneliness  ?'' 
and  I  answered  :  "  A  week  ago  I  should  have  said  no 
such  chance  could  be.  Now  I  say  there  is;  it  rests 
with  you.'' 

"-  With  me  T 

''Yes,  with  you;  will  you'be  my  Mend?  Will  you 
let  me  be  yours?" 

*'  I  think  /need  a  friend  as  much  as  you  do,"  you  an- 
swered, with  a  little  sigh.  Then,  with  one  of  those 
dear  impulses,  which  were  so  adorable  in  you,  you  put 
out  both  hands,  and  I  took  them,  and  held  them  in 
mi^e  for  a  minute. 

When  did  the  feeling  first  bum  home  to  me  that  what 
I  felt  for  you  was  love — love  in  the  sense  of  being  in 
love — not  the  friendship  I  had  imagined  ?  I  could  not 
keep  away  from  you ;  could  not  keep  from  wn'iting  to 
you.  In  one  letter,  I  remember,  I  asked  you  to  explain 
me  to  myself.  Here  I  have  your  answer — the  hand- 
writing is  faded  with  time,  that  beautiful  handwriting, 
which,  Uke  everything  about  you,  had  on  it  the  impress 
of  your  own  gracious  individuality.  Oh,  dear  letter, 
once  wann  from  your  own  hand ;  a  letter  in  which  I 
almost  seem  to  hear  you  speak.     You  ^ay : 

**Dbar  Friend:  Your  letter,  half-sad,  half-glad,  carae 
to  me  this  moraing  with  many  others.  I  turned  at  once 
to  yours.  You  ask  me  to  explain  youi*8L*lf  to  yourself— to 
tell  you  why  it  is  that  while  you  are  glad  in  my  friend- 
ship—gladder,  ^ou  are  good  enough  to  say,  than  of  any- 
thing else  in  your  life — ^you  are  yet  so  restless  at  times, 
even  so  despairing. 

*' As  a  i*ule,  no  woman  is  more  stupid  at  explanations 
than  am  I ;  but  I  think  this  a  problem  that  I  can  solve. 
By  your  own  account,  when  you  met  me  you  wei*e  a 
lonely,  reserved,  self-contained  man,  never  having  known 
a  real  friendship.  You  say  that  your  friendship  with 
me  made  you,  for  the  first  time  in  your  life,  lite,  I  have 
made  a  new  world  for  you,  you  tell  me — given  a  meaumg 
to  the  summer  it  has  never  had  before. 

**  My  friend,  a  sudden  friendship  stimulated  you  thus ; 
but  you  see  now,  don't  you,  that  it  is  not  by  any  means 
all  you  thought  it  would  be  ?  Hence  your  restlesssncss  : 
hence  your  despair ;  but  I,  your  new  friend,  am  hopeful 
for  you.  Your  power  to  feel  so  much  shows  me  a  capa- 
bility of  feeling  still  more.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune 
in  life,  when  I  never  thought  to  be  of  any  more  good  at 
all,  to  rouse  you  from  lethargy,'  to  plant  in  you  some 
knowledge  of  what  life  may  be  made.  Am  I  a  little  sorry 
to  think  that  another  friend  must  complete  what  I  have 
only  begun  ?  Perhaps  I  am — I  know  I  am — selfish.  I  sup- 
pose I  should  have  liked  this  friendship,  which  came  to  you 
so  unexpectedly,  to  have  been  the  completest  of  your  life  ; 
but  I  will  try  to  be  glad  of  what  is  best  for  you. 

**  Will  you  come  to-morrow,  and  talk  over  with  me  the 
plot  of  your  new  novel  ?  I  want  this,  your  next  book,  to 
be  vei*y  much  alive.  I  half  feel  as  if  the  sun  of  our  friend- 
ship were  setting.  Come  to-morrow,  and  tell  me  that  it 
is  not  quite  sundown  yet — it  often  turns  so  very  chilly  in 
the  twilight.  Your  friend, 

**EVA." 

The  next  day   I    reproached  you  with  your  letter, 
which,  all  the  same,  had  been  so  dear  to  me,  as  evi- 
dence that  you  did  value  my  friendship.     Your  face 
brightened  when  I  told  you  that  never  another  suchv 
friendship  could  come  to  me. 

"  I  am  glad  that,  at  least,  you  think  so  now,"  you 
said,  in  a  tone  that  was  as  sweet  almost  and  as  subtle  as 
a  caress.  I  passed  the  evening  with  you.  You  did  not 
know  then,  my  Eva,  how  I  longed  to  kneel  down  by  you 
— to  kiss  your  lips,  your  hands,  your  dress,  the  heavy 
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gold  locket  hanging  at  your  white,  wonderful  throat. 
And  I  had  to  sit  at  a  little  distance  from  you,  and  dared 
not  even  reach  out  and  take  your  hand.  You  were  gay 
the  early  part  of  that  evening.  Talking  of  an  acqu^-int- 
ance  of  ours,  supposed  by  most  women  to  be  very 
dangerous  to  men's  peace  of  mind,  you  said : 

^'  She  is  a  bright,  noisy  little  brooklet  of  a  woman — 
pretty  to  look  at,  but  too  shallow  to  drown  in.^' 

Do  you,  at  this  date,  remember  describing  to  me  a 
sunset  you  had  seen  once  on  the  coast  of  France — a 
wonderful  opal  sunset,  in  whose  strange  light  shore  and 
sea  seemed  translated  ? 

•■' It  was  a  sunset  that  hushed  you,"  you  said.  "It 
seemed  like  the  glorified  ghost  of  a  sunset." 

I  have  seen  in  your  eyes,  my  love,  when  talking  of 
anything  that  greatly  moved  you,  a  look  of  passionate 
inspiration,  as  if  they  saw  deep  into  the  mystery  of 
things.  In  your  voice,  too,  at  such  times,  was  a  rapture 
I  knew  well,  which  corresponded  to  that  look  which  I 
have  seen  in  no  eyes  but  yours,  as  I  have  heard  that 
subtle,  thrilling  tone  only  in  your  voice. 

As  the  evening  wore  on  you  fell  sad;  thus,  some- 
times, after  a*  day  of  brilliant  sunshine  and  perfect  still- 
ness. Just  at  sunset  a  sad  little  wind  begins  to  moan 
among  the  trees,  and  the  sky  grows  gray  and  hopeless. 
So  seemed  to  me  the  change  in  you  ;  nor  was  it  the  first 
time  I  had  noted  this  sudden  transition.  Do  you  re- 
member my  asking  you  why  you  were  so  sad  ?  You 
answered : 

''  How  do  you  know  I  am  sad  ?    Have  I  said  so  ?" 

Then  I  did  take  your  hand,  and  I  said :  "  Eva,  could 
we  be  the  friends  we  are,  and  I  not  know,  without  your 
telling  me,  when  you  are  sad  ?  Will  you  not  tell  me 
what  makes  you  so  ?"  Oh,  my  God,  how  I  longed  then 
to  draw  you  close  to  my  heart,  and  kiss  all  shadow  of 
trouble  from  your  face ;  to  banish  all  trouble  from  your 
heart !  , 

''  What  are  you  thinking  of?"  I  asked. 

You  answered,  looking  down,  "  Of  something  that  is 
over.  I  will  try  not  to  be  sad  when  you  are  here.  In- 
deedj^  I  ought  not,  remembering  how  cold  and  lonely  I 
should  be  now  without  your  friendship." 

Soon  after  it  was  time  for  me  to  go,  but  all  that  night 
I  could  not  sleep,  so  haunted  was  I  by  your  sad  yearn- 
ing, pleading,  almost  hopeless  eyes ;  by  your  low  voice, 
which  had  in  it  that  pathetic  elemental  music,  that  soft, 
rainy  trouble,  which  we  hear  in  the  summer  wind  that 
comes  before  the  rain. 

"  What  is  her  trouble  ?"  I  pondered  as  I  lay  awake 
that  night,  and  owned  at  last  to  myself  that  I  loved 
you  madly — that  if,  by  dying  for  you  I  could  make  you 
happy,  I  w^ould  so  gladly  die. 

You  may  remember  my  calling  on  you  the  next  after- 
noon. You  were  going  for  a  walk,  and  you  let  me  go 
with  you.  Your  very  sad  mood  of  the  past  night 
seemed  to  liave  passed  away.  You  were  gay — ^gay  in 
your  own  bright  way. 

Oh,  love  of  my  life,  who  shall  say  what  it  was  that 
most  of  all  in  you  enthralled  me — the  wonderful  voice, 
changing  with  every  emotion  as  the  beautiful  eyes 
changed,  or  the  delicate  imagination,  that  divine  sense 
of  ideality  which  contrasted  with  your  strength  of  will, 
your  power  to  conceive  rapidly  and  execute  surely,  and 
^lade  you  not  only  a  beauty  and  a  refuge  in  the  world, 
but  a  positive  good  ?  or  was  it  for  that  exquisite,  un- 
namable  fragrance  of  womanhood  which  escaped  from 
you — the  rose-scent  from  a  rose  ?  or  was  it  for  your  moods 
of  sweet  waywardness,  like  the  shadows  of  April  trees 
shaking  in  the  sunny,  windy  course  of  a  rapid  brooklet  ? 
or  was  it  for  your  sadness,  which  sounded  in  me  un- 


known depths  of  pity  ?  Oh,  my  poet  I  oh,  my  busy, 
kindly  worker  I  I  loved  each  separate  charm  of  yours 
ten  hundred  times  more  than  the  most  passionate  lover 
ever  loved  the  whole  united  force  of  his  mistress'  at- 
tractions. You  were,  even  in  those  days,  what  you  are 
now,  what  you  must  always  remain  to  nie — my  beauti- 
ful wonder  of  women.  It  was  the  fifteenth  of  August 
when  I  left  England  for  Rocherville,  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
mandy, where  you  were  to  follow  in  a  few  days,  with  a 
party  of  friends.  You  thought  it  best  that  I  should  go 
first,  and  I  obeyed  you.  We  passed  the  evening  of  the 
fourteenth  together.  I  wonder  if  you  remember  it  at  all  ? 
You  were  sad  and  said  you  should  miss  me.  I  asked 
you  to  write  to  me,  and  you  smiled  as  if  pleased,  and 
answered,  '^  I  don't  think  the  sun  of  our  friendship  has 
begun  to  set  as  yet." 

I  remember  how  a  street  piano  played  under  your 
window.  It  was  playing  the '* Carnival  de  Venice." 
Whenever  I  hear  that  tune  now  it  brings  back  to  me 
your  drawing-room  in  the  twilight ;  yourself  lying  on 
the  sofa — for  you  were  tired  that  night — while  I  sat 
close  by,  worshiping  you,  yet  not  daring  to  tell  you  of 
the  great  love  which  was  making  me  afraid  of  myself. 

Do  you  remember  telling  me  to  tal]^,  and  calling  me 
stupid  ?  You  did  not  know  then  that  I  could  not  talk 
because  I  was  so  full  of  grief  at  parting  from  you, 
even  for  a  few  days.  Oh,  did  not  the  sliadow  of  tliat 
parting  forecast  this  greater  shadow,  which  is  even  as  the 
shadow  of  death  ? 

Shall  I  ever  forget  the  twentieth  of  August  ?  I  did 
not  expect  you  until  the  twenty-sixth.  I  liad  been 
roving  all  day  about  the  shore,  thinking  of  you  and  long- 
ing for  you,  when,  coming  back,  about  nme  o'clock, 
passing  the  window  of  the  hotel,  I  saw  you  sitting  there, 
your  dear  eyes  bent  down,  the  lamplight  shining  on 
your  warm  browm  hair.  I  entered  without  your  having 
seen  me,  and  in  another  moment  we  stood  face  to  face. 

'*I  have  been  wondering  where  we  should  meet," — 
tliQse  were  your  first  words.  *'  You  are  surprised  to 
see  me  before  my  time.  It  was  the  sudden  arrangement 
of  my  friends.  They  found  they  could  leave  London 
earlier  tlian  they  had  hoped." 

''  Heaven  bless  your  friends  I"  I  said,  as  I  pressed 
your  hand  close  in  mine. 

Then  we  joined  your  party,  and  sat  all  together  on 
the  beach.  Oh,  the  joy  of  that  night — the  supreme 
comfort  of  knowing  you  were  with  me !  Unseen  by  the 
others,  you  let  your  hand  rest  in  mine.  All  that  night 
I  could  not  sleep  for  thinking  of  you.  To  the  immacu- 
late moonlight  and  the  everlasting  sea  I  told  my  love. 
Whichever  way  I  looked  I  seemed  to  see  you  before  me, 
as  I  had  seen  you  so  unexpectedly  in  the  saloii  of  the 
hotel,  the  lamplight  falling  on  your  soft  brown  hair,  the 
face  bent  down,  the  dear  eyes  never  meeting  mine. 

How  I  must  always  love  Rocherville  for  the  sake  of 
the  days  that  followed !  For  a  week  you  seemed  less 
sad ;  but  after  that  the  old  pensive  moods  came  back  very 
frequently,  until  there  arrived  that  never-to-be-forgotten 
seventh  of  September. 

It  was  a  bright,  gusty  day,  and  we  were  walking  along 
the  high  road  when  heavy  raindrops  began  to  come 
down,  so  we  took  shelter  under  some  trees.  The  ground 
was  carpeted  with  leaves,  and  on  them  we  sat  down.  I 
came  nearer  to  you  than  I  had  ever  dared  to  do  before. 
Then  my  love  could  no  longer  be  kept  under.  I  flung  my 
arms  about  you,  and  you  did  not  move  from  me.  My 
lips  clung  to  your  neck ;  just  then  we  heard  voices  of 
people  we  knew  approaching,  and,  rising,  we^vere  on  the 
instant  once  more  only  friends.  I  did  not  see  you  alone 
again  until  evening ;  we  had  been  visiting  your  friends, 
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the  Stones,  you  may  remember,  and  it  was  my  good 
fortune  to  see  you  back  to  your  hotel.  Do  you,  I  won- 
der, remember  the  brilliant  moonlight  of  that  night, 
and  the  high  west  wind  bringing  to  us,  as  we  walked, 
the  sound  and  the  smell  of  the  sea  ?  We  walked  on 
until  we  came  to  the  beach,  and  there  we  sat  down  to- 
jj^ether.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  I  kissed  your  lips  an^^ 
1^1 1  your  kiss  answering  mine ;  then  I  lay  with  my 
head  in  your  lap,  while  you  leaned  above  me  and  your 
fingers  played  in  my  hair.  The  wliite  waves,  exulting 
in  their  strength,  shimmering  in  the  pure,  potent  moon- 
light, filling  the  spacious  night  with  their  own  wild, 
matchless  music,  will  be  forever  associated  in  my  mind 
with  the  memory  of  that  night. 

The  next  day  I  called  to  see  you  at  your  hotel — a 
wild,  windy  day  it  was,  with  occasional  bursts  of  rain  I 
A  bitter  day  for  me,  my  love,  that  dead  day  was. 

I  found  you  restless  and  sad,  pacing  up  and  down  tlie 
room.  When  I  went  to  kiss  you,  you  drew  back,  and  I 
hear  again  the  tone,  half  of  pity  and  half  of  terror,  in 
which  you  said,  as  you  shrank  from  me :  ''  No,  you  must 
not ;  I  have  wronged  you  enough  already.  You  must 
hear  me  I"  Then  you  sat  down,  clasped  your  cold  hands 
closely  together,  and  told  me  about  yourself  and  Frank 
Leinster.  Then  I  heard  that  the  man  you  loved,  whose 
wife  you  had  promised  to  be,  liad,  without  one  word  of 
explanation,  left  you ;  that  he  had  last  been  seen  on  his 
way  to  France,  in  the  companionship  of  a  woman  about 
whom  report  did  not  speak  too  favorably ;  that  notwith- 
standing this,  you  had  for  five  years  cherished  the  belief 
that  he  would,  in  the  end,  return  to  you,  as  the  only- 
woman  he  could  ever  really  love,  as  he  was  the  one-man 
that  you  could  ever  really  love.  All  this  you  told  me ; 
and  told  me  how,  the  day  before,  you  had  been  for  a 
few  hours  betrayed  into  thinking  that  you  would  give 
up  all  hope  of  a  future  with  him  and  draw  from  my  love 
what  happiness  you  could ;  but  that,  al^,  this  could  not 
be  I  "  Some  day,"  you  said,  **  I  feel  certain  he  will  re- 
turn ;  for  were  we  not  made  for  one  another  ?  And  then, 
dear,  if  you  were  my  husband,  what  could  we  do? 
Would  you  not  even  suffer  more  than  we  V  Can  you 
forgive  me  for  having  given  you  false  hopes  V 

Did  I  not  forgive  you,  Eva  ?  You  let  me  kneel  be- 
side you  and  kiss  your  hands.  Then,  just  as  a  child 
might,  you  leaned  your  head  on  my  shoulder  and  the 
tears  came  ;  and  so  full  of  pity  was  I  then,  my  darling, 
I  hardly  felt  my  own  suffeiing.  I  realized  how  terrible 
must  have  been  those  long  years  of  vain  waiting ;  how 
day  after  day  hope  would  rise,  only  to  fall  stricken  at 
night,  when  no  word  came  from  him ;  and  still,  after  all, 
hope  was  not  dead.  Then  I  asked  you  to  let  me  be 
your  friend,  one  always  longing  to  do  your  will ;  and  if, 
I  said,  "  in  the  course  of  many  years  he  should  not  have 
come,  or  you  should  hear  of  his  marriage,  then  perhaps 
you  will  be  mine,  though  you  can  never  love  me  as  you 
loved  him." 

You  answered,  with  a  faint  smile  through  your  tears : 
"  What  I  do  you  think  you  shall  love  me  like  this 
when  I  am  old,  as  I  should  be  then  ?  I  am  not  a  young 
woman,  even  now." 

'*To  me,"  I  cried,  *' vou  must  alwavs  be  the  same. 
You  will  let  me  be  your  friend,  then  ?"  I  pleaded.  And 
you  answered,  earnestly  pressing  my  hands  : 

"  Yes,  my  very,  verj-  dearest  friend  in  all  the  world." 
At  the  end  of  September  you  left  Normandy,  and 
shortly  after  I  followed.  I  came  back  to  town  to  find 
•  vast  masses  of  work  awaiting  me.  I  wrote  hard  through 
the  gray,  hopeless  days  ;  then  how  good  it  was  to  come 
to  you  in  the  evening !  What  rest,  what  joy  I  found  in 
you,  my  pure  of  heart  I    Of  course,  seeing  us  so  much 


together  people  began  to  talk,  to  wonder  why  we  did 
not  marry  ;  but  we  cared  little  what  they  said.  You 
were  the  whole  world  to  me,  and  you  felt  me  nearer  to 
you  than  any  but  that  one. 

As  I  write  to  you,  here  in  my  dreary  room,  this 
gloomy  November  night,  I  have  your  picture  before  me 
and  a  packet  of  your  letters.  As  I  turn  them  over, 
what  a  fragrance  seems  to  escape  from  them  I  Here  is 
one  dated  the  sixth  of  December.     You  write : 

** Deafest  Friend:  I  liave  to  pass  this  evening  with 
an  old  school  friend.  1  shall  greatly  miss  seeing  you. 
Moreover,  I  am  very  sad  to-day.  God  bless  you,  my 
friend,  for  all  your  tenderness  to  me  and  patience  with 
me  ;  but,  deai*,  I  want  to  write  to  you  what  I  can  better 
write  than  say.  It  is  that  I  feel  I  am  doing  you  a 
wrong  in  letting  you  devote  yourself  to  me  as  you  do.  I 
feel  still  that  he  will  come  back  to  me ;  but,  if  he  does 
not,  could  I,  even  after  many  years,  marry  any  one  else  ? 
I  am  shadowing  your  life  with  the  sorrow  of  mine.  I  am 
sad.  This  cruel  waiting  has  worn  my  health  away.  You 
tliink  me  pretty  now — in  a  little  while  you  will  not  think 
me  so.  You  must  try  to  see  less  of  me — must  try  to  take 
interest  in  some  woman  happier  and  younger  than  I  am. 
I  shall  be  lonely  when  I  see  you  less  often ;  but  I  shall 
know  that  it  is  best  for  you.  As  tired  children  long  to  go 
to  bed  and  sleep,  so  it  seems  to  me  that  I  long  to  be  out 
of  the  pain  of  living.  I  think  sometimes  that  wUl  he  before 
very  long. 

**  Because  you  are  not  coming  to  me  this  evening,  do 
not  pass  the  time  in  working.  You  looked  ill  yesterday. 
We  shall  miss  each  other  I  know,  but  I  know,  too,  that  it 
is  for  the  best." 

Did  you  not  know,  my  love,  that  I  would  not,  could 
not,  keep  away  from  you  ?  Do  you  remember  how 
sometimes  we  would  sit  together  quite  silently  through 
the  long  winter  twilights,  seeing  visions  in  the  fire  ?  I 
can  hear  your  voice  come  softly  through  the  twilight, 
**Are  you  tired,  dear?"  Tired!  was  I  ever  tired  in 
your  presence  ? 

To  me  that  winter  passed  like  a  troubled  yet  happy 
dream.  To  love  you  had  been  the  supreme  revelation 
of  my  life.  I  had  before  been,  as  it  were,  my  own 
prison-house.  It  was  you  who  broke  down  the  bars — 
you  who  led  me  out  into  God's  light — ^you  who  made 
me  know  the  divine  possibilites  of  life.  Had  I  not  rea- 
son to  worship  you,  my  heart's  queen  ? 

Do  you  remember  that  April  day  when  we  took  our 
first  spring  drive  together  V  You  were  gay  that  day, 
my  poor  darhng — in  one  of  your  glad,  childlike  moods. 
To  me  you  would  always  remain  young.  It  was  the  day 
that  we  went  over  Hampton  Court  together.  A  few 
days  ago  I  went  there  by  myself.  Along  the  paths  I 
seemed  to  see  flutter  again  the  hem  of  your  dress.  In 
the  palace  I  seemed  to  have  a  vision  of  you  standing  be- 
fore a  favorite  picture.  1  got  strangely  in  people's  way, 
I  know,  being  blind  to  all  but  that  vision  of  you. 

When  the  third  year  of  our  friendship  had  passed, 
and  still  he  came  not,  stronger  than  you  knew  grew  in 
me  the  divine  hope  of  making  you  my  wife.  Yet  I  re- 
proached myself  for  being  glad,  knowing  how  you  pined 
for  him — for  that  other  man.  Did  I  think  that  my  love 
might,  in  the  end,  come  to  make  you  love  me  more  ? 
Perhaps  I  did.  You  never,  I  think,  really  understood 
just  how  well  I  loved  you.  Yet  that  I  loved  you  well, 
you  did  certainly  know.  Sometimes  you  would  say,  so 
piteously,  with  that  sad  look  in  your  eyes : 

*'No  one,  I  think,  will  ever  be  as  good  to  me  as  you 
are.  It  is  not  often  that  a  man  loves  a  woman  as  you 
love  me." 

Ah !  but  when  before  had  there  been  such  a  woman 
to  love  ? 
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You  can  hardly  forget  the  first  of  May,  1871.  I  had 
sat  up  all  the  past  night  working,  and  came  to  you  to 
be  rested  and  refreshed.  I  was  stmngely  alive,  as 
people  often  are  for  a  while,  when  they  have  been  sit- 
ting up  through  the  night.  What  a  spring  day  that 
was — a  haze  of  heat  hung  in  the  windless  air  I  It  was 
a  day  when  sounds  could  be  heard  with  wonderful  dis- 
tinctness. Long  after  he  had  passed  the  house  we  could 
hear  a  man,  with  a  barrow,  crying,  "  Fine  flowers,  fine 
flowers — all  a-blowing,  all  a-growing  I"  and  you  said  the 
sound  lingered  in  the  air  as  if  it  had  not  strength 
enough  wholly  to  pass  away.  Your  rooms  that  day 
were  fragrant  with  blossoms.  You  wore  a  soft,  blue, 
clinging  dress,  such  as  I  loved. 

Do  you  remember  how,  before  I  could  prevent,  you 
came  and  knelt  down  by  me,  and  said,  laying  your  dear, 
cool  hands  on  mine :  *'  I  have  been  thinking  of  many 
things.  I  am  not  happy  as  things  are.  Dear,  if  I 
give  you  all  that  I  can — all  that  has  been  saved  out  of 
my  existence — do  you  still  care  to  make  me  your  wife  ?" 

You  know  what  answer  I  made — with  what  rapture 
I  folded  you  to  my  heart,  to  be  at  last  my  very  own. 
How  happy  I  meant  to  make  you  I  Ah,  that  was  my 
life's  crowning  day ! 

We  arranged  the  marriage  for  early  in  October.  Yet, 
my  love,  I  knew  even  in  those  days  that  thougfi  you 
took  the  shelter  of  my  love,  and  longed  to  make  me 
happy,  you  still  remembered  that  other  man.  Often  1 
saw  that  your  gayoty  was  forced ;  I  saw,  as  it  were,  the 
tears  quivering  behind  the  smile.  When  we  were  silent 
there  would  come  into  your  eyes  a  strange,  far-away 
look,  and  at  such  times  I  knew  that  your  thoughts  were 
with  him.  Was  I  pained  ?  Was  I  not  proud  to  be  any- 
thing to  you  y  Had  you  loved  me  as  I  loved  you  1  could 
not  have  suffered  for  you.  I  did  not  hint  to  you  that  I 
knew  how  often  your  heart  was  far  away  from  me,  and 
you  were  grateful,  I  know,  for  my  silence.  As  the  days 
went  on  your  health  failed  more  and  more.  It  was  the 
last  day  of  July  that  you  went,  for  cliange  of  air,  to 
visit  a  relative  at  Dover.  Dover  is  dear  to  me,  for  your 
sake,  ever  since,  yet  sad  witlial  now  as  a  graveyard, 
where  the  heart's  beloved  are  buried. 

Were  you  wasting  away  ?  Were  you  going  to  die  ? 
The  cold  drops  stood  on  my  forehead  at  the  thought.  I 
remember  how,  one  day  when  I  had  gone  out  thinking 
to  take  a  long  walk  to  induce  sleep  at  night,  these  fears 
so  possessed  me  that  I  turned  straight  back,  and,  enter- 
ing the  room  where  you  were,  found  you  lying  on  the 
sofa,  and  crying  softly  to  yourself;  only  because  you 
were  weak,  you  said,  drawing  my  face  down  tq  yours — 
your  dear  face,  wet  with  tears.  It  was  that  day  that  I 
persuaded  you  to  go  to  Dover,  where  I  soon  followed 
you,  arranging  to  go  up  to  town  once  a  fortnight  for 
consultation  with  my  publishers  regarding  some  works 
then  in  progress.  What  strange,  sweet,  sad  months 
were  those  of  August  and  September.  We  were  to  be 
married  the  second  of  October.  The  sea  air  seemed  not 
to  do  you  the  good  it  ought.  Should  I  lose  you  before  }■  ou 
had  ever  been  really  mine  ?  I  suppose  it  was  good  for  me 
that  I  had  to  work.  I  used  to  burr}-  through  the  morn- 
ings feverishly,  and  then  go  to  you.  How  sweet  you 
always  were — sad  as  death,  I  used  to  think  sometimes, 
but  sweet  as  the  after-peace  of  Heaven !  One  day  I 
could  bear  it  no  longer.  I  knelt  down  beside  you,  and 
I  cried  out : 

*'  Eva,  is  my  love  killing  you  ?  For  God's  sake,  tell 
me  the  truth." 

''Oh,  how  sad  your  voice  was  when  you  answered 
me  I  and  it  seemed  to  come  like  a  whisper  from  some 
far  place  beyond  my  reach.     You  said : 


''No,  dear,  no  I  It  will  save  me  if  anything  can." 
And  then  you  said,  over  again,  still  more  faintly,  '*tf 
tmyUihig  can,"  and  you  put  out  your  hands  to  me,  and 
I  saw  how  the  bracelets  fell  back  from  the  little,  wasted, 
blue-veined  wrists,  and  realized  more  than  ever  what  a 
mere  shadow  of  your  former  self  you  were.  But  1 
.iAhought  no  more  of  giving  you  up.  You  had  said  that 
my  love  could  save  you  if  anything  could,  and  I  clung 
to  that.  Of  what  use  was  I  in  the  world  but  to  save 
you — to  help  you — even  if  to  do  so  had  been  to  break 
my  own  heart  ?  I  looked  forward  with  a  feverish,  un- 
reasonable hope  to  our  marriage.  I  thought,  vainly 
perhaps,  and  foolishly,  that  when  I  could  take  you  into 
a  new  life,  and  amidst  new  scenes  fill  up  your  time  with 
new  interests,  you  would  forget  at  last — you^  with  your 
passionate,  faithful  heart  I 

I  remember — God  pity  me,  how  well  I  remember ! — 
the  thirtieth  day  of  that  September !  I  spent  the  whole 
day  with  you.  I  was  going  to  London  early  the  next 
morning,  to  make  the  last  arrangements  for  our  mar- 
riage, then  so  nigh.  1  gave  myself,  that  day,  a  long 
holida}'  with  you.  I  thought  you  seemed  a  little  better. 
I  read  to  you  in  the  morning,  while  you  lay  upon  the 
sofa,  some  poems  tliat  we  both  loved.  "  The  Haystack 
in  the  Floods  "  was  among  them,  and  your  eyes  kindled 
at  that  with  something  of  their  old  fire.  In  the  after- 
noon I  drove  you  myself  for  miles  along  the  sea,  and 
we  listened  to  it,  throbbing  its  heart  out  against  the 
shore,  as  you  said.  Then,  when  the  tide  began  to 
ebb.  and  a  low  wind,  sad  with  prophecy,  arose,  I  took 
you  home. 

That  night  when  I  bade  you  good-by  I  held  you  close 
in  my  arms — I,  your  lover,  so  soon  to  be  your  husband. 
I  kissed  your  dear,  consenting  lips  ;  but  all  the  time  the 
far-away  look  never  left  your  eyes,  and  a  pang  pierced 
me,  for  I  felt  that  some  presence  I  could  not  see  came 
between  you  an4  my  kisses.  And  yet  what  a  good  night 
that  was,  if  I  had  only  known  I 

The  next  morning  I  went  up  to  town ;  and,  first  of 
all,  I  went  to  leave  some  copy  at  my  publishei*s'.  There 
quite  a  packet  of  letters  was  handed  to  me,  and  the  first 
one  I  looked  at  gave  me  a  sensation  something  as  if  I 
had  seen  a  ghost.  It  was  the  very  peculiar,  unforget- 
able  handwriting  of  a  man  who  had  been  my  closest 
friend  at  Oxford,  yet  of  whom  I  had  lost  sight  utterly, 
since,  a  year  or  two  after  our  university  days  were  over, 
he  had  gone  to  America  for  his  health.  I  do  not  believe 
much  in  presentiments,  but  there  was  something  in  the 
very  touch  of  that  letter  which  gave  me  a  cold  chill.  I 
opened  it,  and  this  was  what  I  read  : 

**  My  Dear  Archer  :  I  have  long  lost  you  from  sight, 
though  not  from  memory ;  but  I  will  not  stop  to  fill  up 
the  gaps  now,  except  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  what  I  have 
to  say.  I  pretty  well  recovered  my  health  in  America, 
studied  medicine,  and  have  got  on  well.  Last  s])ring  I 
found  myself  getting  run  down  again,  and  I  put  my  prac- 
tice in  the  hands  of  a  fiiend,  and  came  abroad  for  the 
summer.  I  have  spent  the  last  two  months  in  Paris,  and 
hei*e  I  have  fonned  an  intimacy  with  a  French  physician, 
who  asked  me,  three  days  ago,  to  go  with  him  to  the  hos- 
pital to  see  a  very  interesting  patient,  a  countryman  of  my 
own.  Just  released  from  long  incarceration  in  a  French 
prison.  I  went  with  a  languid  sort  of  interest,  and  found 
— is  not  truth  always  stranger  than  fiction  ? — Frank  Lein- 
ster,  a  friend  of  long  ago,  of  whom,  however,  you  will 
never  have  heard  me  speak,  as  we  met  first  on  the  steamer 
that  carried  me  to  America,  whither  he  was  bound  for  a 
pleasure  trij).  I  was  very  ill  during  the  voyage,  and  he 
nursed  me  like  a  brother,  and  with  that  our  intimacy  be- 
gan. Wlien  he  returned  to  England  we  corresponded 
for  a  time,  but  a  little  more  than  eight  years  ago  sudden 
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silence  on  his  part  fell  between,  us,  and  I  have  never  heard 
of  him  since  till  I  found  him,  three  days  ago,  lying  more 
dead  than  alive  on  a  pallet  in  a  French  hospital.  Since 
then  I  have  learned  his  story. 

^*  He  was  always  a  half-mad  Repulican  in  theory,  and 
at  one  time  he  got  himself  naturalized  as  a  French  citi- 
zen, and  joined  a  secret  communistic  or  socialistic  assc^j- 
ciation,  binding  himself  by  all  sorts  of  oaths  to  obey,  on 
the  instant,  the  orders  of  his  superioi*s.  At  the  time  of 
his  mysterious  disappearance  he  was  suddenly  summoned 
to  Paris.  He  went  in  company  with  a  Madame  Vautrin, 
a  fellow-conspirator,  summoned  at  the  same  time  with 
himself.  No  sooner  had  he  reached  Paris  than  he  was 
betrayed  by  a  spy  who  had  been  set  to  watch  his  move- 
ments, and  thrown  into  prison.  He  was  only  released  six 
days  ago. 

*'  Figure  to  yourself  what  those  eight  years  would  have 
been  to  any  man.  They  were  something  worse  to  him. 
He  was  engaged  to  a  woman  whom  he  adored.  Her  name 
was  Eva  Linton.  When  he  started  at  an  hour's  notice  for 
France  he  meant  to  write  to  her  the  moment  of  his  arrival, 
but  he  was  arrested  before  he  had  even  reached  his  hotel. 
For  eight  years  she  has  had  every  reason  to  believe  him 
faithless.  She  is  married,  very  likely — or  dead,  perhaps 
— who  knows?  But  he  judges  her  by  himself,  and  clings 
to  some  wild  hope  that  she  has  trusted  in  him  through  all, 
and  waited  for  him.  *They  seem  to  think  I  'm  booked  for 
death,'  he  said,  when  he  told  me  the  story,  *but.  Grey, 
you  must  find  her  first.' 

"  He  told  me  that  she  was  living,  when  he  left  England, 
with  an  aunt  at  10  York  Road,  South  Kensington.  I  at 
once  telegraphed,  and  found  that  neither  Miss  Linton  nor 
her  aunt  had  been  heard  of  there  for  more  than  five  years. 
I  can  see  that  to  find  her  is  the  one  hope  for  saving  my 
friend^s  life.  His  anxiety  about  her  is  consuming  him, 
as  the  swift  flame  bums  the  oil  in  a  lamp.  I  am  not  will- 
ing to  leave  him.  I  will  only  do  so  as  a  last  resort.  In 
this  extremity  I  bethink  myself  of  you.  I  know  your  old 
passion  for  ferreting  out  mysteries — I  used  to  tell  you  you 
ought  to  be  a  police  detective.  I  fancy  it  was  this  turn  of 
mind  that  made  you  a  novelist.  You  know  London,  and 
the  ways  of  Loudon.  I  can  reach  you,  no  doubt,  through 
your  publishers.  My  appeal  to  you  is  a  forlorn  hope ;  but 
I  know  you  will  spare  no  pains  to  help  me,  were  it  only 
for  the  old  time's  sake. 

"Yours  faithfully, 

"John  Grey." 

I  suppose  men  do  not  usually  faint  or  cry  out  when 
the  ninth  wave  strikes  them ;  at  any  rate,  I  did  not.  I 
read  this  letter  through  as  quietly  as  if  it  had  been  on 
some  ordinary  matter  of  business.  Then  I  folded  it  de- 
liberately and  put  it  into  my  pocket,  and  spoke  a  few 
•civil  words  to  the  man  who  had  handed  it  to  me,  and 
went  out  into  the  street.  There  was  no  more  to  be 
done  about  my  marriage.  Not  for  one  moment  did  1 
doubt  what  that  letter  meant  in  my  life;  and  in  the 
midst  of  my  keenest  anguish  I  thanked  God  that  it  had 
not  come  too  late.  I  wandered  about  the  streets,  I  know 
not  how  long ;  but  I  took  the  afternoon  train  to  Dover, 
by  which  I  reached  there  a  little  before  seven  o'clock. 
How  it  rained  all  the  way  down  I  When  we  stopped 
the  howling  wind  drove  the  rain  in  volleys  against  the 
carriage.  All  the  way  I  was  trying  to  realize  what  life 
would  be,  now  I  had  lost  you. 

I  shall  never  forget  shivering  through  the  streets  that 
first  of  October  to  your  fViend's  house  at  the  East  Clifl*. 
When  at  length  I  came  level  with  the  sea,  and  heard  its 
dull,  heavy  waves,  dark  as  night,  breaking  on  the  beach, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  sea  was  not  more  dreary  than  my 
life,  without  you,  must  henceforth  be.  Then  bitter  re- 
morse of  heart  took  hold  on  me  that  I  could  be  so  un- 
happy when  I  had  the  supreme  blessedness  of  bringing 


back  to  your  life  that  light  and  joy  which  you  had 
thought  lost  forever. 

You  knew  my  knock  at  the  hall-door,  and  came  to 
open  it  yourself. 

"  My  poor  wet  darling,"  yon  said ;  "  what  a  night  it 
is !"  Then  you  put  both  arms  round  my  neck  and  raised 
your  lips  to  be  kissed,  and  drew  me  into  the  dining- 
room,  where  all  tilings  looked  so  warm  and  bright.  I 
thought  that  dinner  would  never  come  to  an  end  ;  but  it 
was  over  at  last,  and  then  we  went  together  uito  the 
little  sitting-room  at  the  end  of  the  drawing-room, 
which  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  your  own,  and  seemed 
pervaded  by  the  sweetness  and  potency  of  your  presence. 

Oh,  my  love,  how  well  I  remember  everything  about 
that  evening  !  You  wore  a  dress  of  silk  and  velvet  that 
made  a  soft  swish  upon  the  floor  as  you  walked.  You 
had  pearls  in  your  ears,  and  your  pearl  locket  was 
hanging  at  your  throat.  You  had  never  looked  lovelier 
or  seemed  so  at  rest  since  I  had  known  you. 

Outside  we  heard  the  falling  of  the  rain,  the  bitter 
complaining  of  the  wind,  and  through  all  the  troubled 
voice  of  the  sea.  I  remember  just  how  you  turned 
shivering  to  the  fire,  and  how,  kneeling  down  by  it,  you 
leaned  your  cheek  against  my  hand.  Dear,  I  cannot 
help  lingering  over  that  night.  If  only  you  had  been  in 
one  of  your  sad  moods,  that  might  have  given  me 
strength ;  but  no,  you  seemed  at  rest,  and  of  your  own 
accord  began  talking  about  our  marriage. 

*'  I  am  going  to  try  and  be  just  the  best  wife  that  ever 
was,"  you  said,  half  playfully,  yet  earnestly  meaning 
what  you  said.  You  went  on:  *'  How  happy  it  will  be 
when  we  are  together  all  the  time.  I  never  seem  other 
than  alone  now  when  we  are  parted.  I  am  quite  lost 
without  my  dear." 

"Bless  you  I"  I  said,  under  my  breath,  and  then  you 
leaned  your  dear  head  on  my  shoulder. 

God  knows  I  take  no  credit  to  myself  for  what  I  did 
that  night — I  could  have  done  nothing  else ;  but  oh, 
my  love,  my  love,  your  divine  tenderness  made  it  all  the 
harder,  for  I  began  to  believe  that  I  could  have  made 
you  happy  at  the  last,  even  I ;  and  it  hurt — God  knows 
how  it  hurt — to  think  I  must  put  you  out  of  my  life 
just  when  you  were  beginning  to  be  so  fond  of  me,  and 
go  on  my  dark  w^ay  alone.  You  remember  questioning 
me  why  I  was  so  silent? — '*Did  I  love  you  less?" — 
*' Was  I  afraid  of  to-morrow  ?'' — ''  Should  you  read  to 
me  ?"  And  then  the  warmth  of  the  fire  and  the 
silence  within  soothed  you,  and  being  ver}*  weak  withal, 
you  fell  asleep  there,  with  your  head  upon  my  shoulder, 
just  as  confidingly  as  if  you  had  been  already  my  wife. 

I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  tell  you  all  at  half-past 
nine,  and  just  before  the  half-hour  struck  you  awoke 
with  a  start,  opened  wide  your  eyes,  ami  said  tenderly, 
as  you  fixed  them  on  me : 

"  I  am  so  very  glad  to  have  you  back,  my  dear.  I 
dreamed  that  you  had  not  returned,  and  I  was  most  un- 
happy, and  began  to  think  something  dreadful  must 
have  happened.  And  I  thought  what  it  would  be  if  I 
should  nevet  see  you  again.  I  shall  not  let  you  go  again 
without  me." 

Oh,  my  love,  when  I  remember  that  I  do  think  I 
might  have  made  you  happy  in  the  end,  but  who 
knows  ?    I  said  to  you  these  words  in  answer : 

"  Eva,  my  darling,  I  shall  go  away  from  you.  You 
will  never  see  me  again ;  but  you  will  not  mis>  me." 

Can  I  ever  forget  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  you  said, 
lifting  your  head  from  my  shoulder,  and  with  a  light  I 
had  never  seen  there  before  blazing  in  your  eyes,  while 
the  blood  came  and  went  in  your  cheoks  : 

*'  You  have  news  for  me  ?    Quick '    AVTiat  is  it  ?" 
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For  answer  I  put  John  Grey's  letter  in  your  hand. 
When  you  had  read  it  through  I  think  you  forgot  my 
presence  for  a  moment.  There  was  a  wonderful  light 
of  rapture  on  your  face,  and  you  said,  in  a  voice  as  low 
as  a  prayer,  *' Faithful  and  true  through  all,  faithful 
and  true  I" 

Then  I  saw  a  cloud  pass  over  your  face  and  the  light 
fail  in  your  eyes,  and  I  knew  that  you  were  thinking  of 
me  and  of  your  promise  to  me,  and  1  made  haste  to  tell 
you  that  you  were  free,  quite  free — that  1  knew  all  must 
be  over  between  us  now ;  and  you  were  by  no  means  to 
be  unhappy  for  me,  because  your  good  and  your  joy 
niKJii  be  mine.  And  then,  one  dear  last  time,  you  clung 
to, me  and  wept — a  great  flood  of  healthful,  saving  tears 
— ^for  sudden  joy  is  as  dangerous  as  sudden  grief. 

I  offered,  I  remember,  to  take  you  to  Paris  the  next 
day — the  day  that  was  to  have  been  our  wedding-day  ; 
but  you  spared  me  that.  You  told  me  your  cousin 
would  take  you,  and  I  was  thankful.   When  it  was  time 


to  go,  you  told  me  how  good  1  had  been  to  you,  and 
once  more  you  gave  me  your  lips  to  kiss. 
'  I  walked  about  long  that  night  in  the  wind  and  the 
rain  ;  and  when  I  went  home  and  slept  at  last,  I 
dreamed  of  you,  and  that  to-morrow  was  our  wedding- 
day,  and  we  were  never  more  to  be  parted.  Then  I 
woke  again  to  the  whole  bitter  truth,  and  I  heard  the 
clamorous  wind  and  the  cry  of  the  empty,  hungry  sea ; 
and  the  rain  fell  upon  the  roof  as  if  it  were  falling  upon 
a  grave,  and  I  knew  that  my  life  was  dead,  but  that  its 
ghost  would  haunt  me  until  I,  too,  who  have  outlived 
my  life,  shall  cease  to  be. 

[The  writer  of  the  foregoing  letter  has  now  been  four 
years  dead.  I,  his  friend,  have  printed  it,  using  other 
names  tliau  the  real  ones,  but  making  no  other  change. 
Its  publication  will  harm  no  one  ;  and  if  some  time  it 
should  meet  lier  eye,  it  will  not  be  amiss  that  she  should 
know  how  well  he  loved  her  who  loved  in  vain.] 
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Only  a  square  New  England  house  of  painted  pine,  with 
more  pine,  scalloped  and  perforated  and  pointed,  by  way 
of  cfnamentation,  here  and  there.  A  house  which  ro- 
mance would  disdain,  and  in  which  no  tragedy  save  the  in- 
evitable tragedy  of  living  could  even  be  imagined  to  find 
a  place.  And  the  story  in  all  its  forloi-n  details  is  still  hid- 
den between  the  covere  of  a  book  read  by  few,  the  moral 
being  too  obtrusive  and  the  plot  too  pronounced,  and  on 
the  whole,  offensive.  Yet,  objectionable  as  the  reader 
finds  it,  the  **  realism  "  is  much  more  real  than  any  fiction 
of  the  modem  school  of  novelists'  devising,  and  whoever 
would  read  not  only  this  but  a  dozen  similar  ones,  may 
find  them  all  recorded  in  a  Report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  for  Massachusetts,  where  almost  microscopic  ob- 
servation has  been  supplemented  by  equally  minute  and 
patient  details  of  each  and  every  phase  of  investigation. 

A  minister  built  it.  A  man  fresh  from  the  seminaiy 
and  newly  married,  and,  unlike  the  most  of  his  order,  with 
a  little  ready  money,  which  it  seemed  to  him  good  to  in- 
vest in  a  home.  And  so  the  house  was  built,  and  this  is 
the  way  the  story  i-uns :  '*  The  house  was  provided  with  an 
open  well  and  sink-di*ain,  with  its  deposit-box  in  close 
proximity  thereto,  affordmg  facility  to  discharge  its  gases 
in  the  well  as  the  most  convenient  place.  The  cellar  was 
used,  as  country  cellars  commonly  are,  for  the  storage  of 
provisions  of  evei*y  kind,  and  the  windows  were  never 
opened.  The  only  escape  for  the  soil  moisture  and  ground- 
air,  except  that  which  was  absorbed  by  the  drinking 
water,  was  through  the  crevices  of  the  floors  into  the 
rooms  above.'* 

Here  we  have  the  beginning  of  the  story — a  beginning 
common  to  nine-tenths  of  the  houses  built  in  New  Eng- 
land or  out  of  it.  The  minister's  business  was  with  souls. 
That  bodies  had  any  interests  half  as  important,  he  would 
have  denied  on  the  spot.  Or,  if  he  had  admitted  their 
rights,  it  would  never  have  occurred  to  him  that  hii 
methods  involved  their  destruction.  Why  should  it,  when 
their  first  principles  even  had  never  been  learned  ?  And 
so  naturally  :  **  After  a  few 'months'  residence  in  the  housfe, 
the  clergyman's  wife  died  of  fever.  He  soon  married 
again,  and  the  second  wife  also  died  of  fever  within  a  year 
from  the  time  of  marriage.  His  children  were  sick.  He 
occupied  the  house  about  two  years.  The  wife  of  his  suc- 
cessor was  soon  taken  ill,  and  barely  escaped  with  her  life. 
A  physician  then  took  the  house.  He  married,  and  his 
wife  soon  died  of  fever.  Another  physician  took  the 
house,  and  within  a  few  months  came  near  dying  of  ery. 


sipelas.  He  deserved  it.  The  house  meanwhile  received 
no  treatment.  The  doctors,  according  to  their  usual  wont, 
even  in  their  own  families,  wei*e  satisfied  to  deal  with  the 
consequences  and  leave  the  causes  to  do  their  worst. 
Next  after  the  doctors  a  school-teacl^er  took  .the  house, 
and  made  a  few  changes,  for  convenience  apparently,  for 
substantially  it  remained  the  same,  for  he,  too,  escaped  as 
by  the  skin  of  his  teeth.  Finally,  after  the  foreclosure  of 
many  lives,  the  sickness  and  fatality  of  the  property  be- 
came so  marked  tliat  it  became  unsaleable.  When  at  last 
sold,  every  soi*t  of  prediction  was  made  as  to  the  risk  of 
occupancy,  but,  by  a  thorough  attention  to  sanitary  con- 
ditions, no  such  risks  have  been  again  encountered." 

One  of  our  best  illustrated  papers  some  time  since  had 
a  very  vivid  and  suggestive  picture  of  modem  improve- 
ments— a  carefully-drawn  interior,  with  stationary  stand 
and  bath-room  visible  through  the  half-open  door,  while 
fi*om  each  water-faucet  issued  the  figure  of  a  demon,  look- 
ing with  an  evil  and  assiu*ed  smile  of  confident  power  and 
possession  toward  the  unconscious  occupants  of  the  room. 
How  they  must  have  swarmed  and  rioted  in  the  house, 
which,  so  long  as  its  stands,  can  be  only  a  haunted  house, 
given  over  in  the  beginning  to  demons,  who,  though 
driven  out,  are  replaced  by  the  ghosts  of  the  young  wives- 
slowly  done  to  death. 

For  was  not  all  this  death  suicide,  and  suicide  none  the 
less  because  ignoi*antly  accomplished?  We  call  such 
things  mysterious  dispensations,  but  the  day  is  coming — 
indeed,  is  close  at  hand — when  we  shall  blush  at  the 
shameful  stupidity  and  folly  that  made  such  words  possi- 
ble. Typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria  follow  bad  drainage 
just  as  surely  as  the  crop  of  wheat  follows  the  sowing  of 
the  seed.  And  if  an  objector  urges  that  our  grandfathers 
never  had  such  difficulties,  I  answer  that  here  as  elsewhere 
*Hhe  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  childrens' 
teeth  ai-e  set  on  edge."  "The  mills  of  God  grind  slowly." 
Years  may  pass,  even  generations,  before  the  work  is  done, 
and  then  a  life  often  far  dearer  than  our  own  suddenly 
slips  away,  and  we  sit  in  darkness  and  wonder  at  the  mys- 
tery of  life  and  of  death.  Yet  escape  was  in  our  own 
power,  and  the  rules  which  hold  the  secret  of  escape  are 
simple  and  plain  for  all  who  will  leai*n.  When  will  this 
be  believed,  and  is  there  any  chance  that  some  school  of 
the  future  will  make  their  knowledge  of  as  much  import- 
ance as  the  first  principles  of  arithmetic  or  facility  in 
analyzing  a  sentence  ? 

Hblbn  Campbell. 


At  a  time  wlien  the  diplomatic  Bitnation  in  Euiope  is 
perpetually  "Btraincd,"  it  is  impoKsible  for  tlietliouglitM 
observer  to  consider  the  question  of  ai-mameiita  and  not 
wonder  what  it  is  all  coming  to.  The  latent  offici.il  figut'es 
Kive  in  round  numbers  an  aggregate  of  11,36S,000  men  for 
the  war  footing  of  Wie  six  great  powers  of  Gi'eat  Bi-itatn, 
France,  Qermany,  Italy,  AuKtria-Ilungary  and  Russia. 
Add  to  these  the  navies  (178,000  men),  and  the  grand  total 
foots  lip  11,538,000  men.  These  are,  to  some  extent, 
"  paper  "  figures ;  but  the  regular  or  standing  armies  are 
enough  to  appall  a  political  economist  of  fVugal  mind. 
Austria-Hungary  lias  289,190  men  in  her  regular  force, 
France,  502,795  ;  Germany,  445,402  ;  Great  Britain,  131,- 
flSO;  Italy,  730,502,  and  Russia,  974,771,  without  counting 
the  navies.  It  has  been  suggested,  half  in  jest  perhaps, 
that  these  powers  would  find  it  to  their  interest  to  set 
apart  a  neutral  territory,  some  t«n  miles  square,  on  the 
bordei'a  of  wliich  each  sliould  be  entitled  to  maintain  a 
thousand  picked  mep,  subject  to  the  inspection  of  an  inter- 
tiational  commission.  In  case  of  war  between  any  two  or 
more  uf  the  powers  interested,  each  should  put  its  men  in 
array,  and,  at  a  signal,  open  the  campaign,  operations  to 
be  confined  to  the  neutral  territory  as  specified,  and  the 
war  there  fought  out  to  the  bittei'  end.  This  nould  give 
each  nation  a  chance  to  select  its  Roidiere  and  train  them 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  the  nation  with  tlie  greatest 
Teeources  would  presumably  have  the  best  chance  to  se- 
cure superior  material.  The  expense  would,  of  course,  be 
reduced  far  below  present  figures,  private  property  would 
he  secured  against  the  whoiesale  destruction  of  a  general 
.  campaign,  and  war  would  be  stripped  of  half  its  horrors. 
A  natural  concomitant  of  Huch  an  arrangement  would  be 
of  course  the  erection  of  towers  of  observation  along  the 
iwrders  of  the  neutral  tract  wherever  observers  who  chose 
to  take  the  risk  of  stray  long-range  projectiles  could  "see 
the  fun  "  at  so  much  per  head.  No  doubt  ex])enses  could 
he  to  a  great  eitent  defrayed  by  soiling  scason-ticlietA  and 
choice  proscenium  boxes,  as  it  were,  at  fancy  prices.  The 
question  of  naval  armaments  would  be  even  simpler,  for  a 
total  tonnage  miglit  l>e  allowed  to  each  power  joining  the 
international  convention,  with  a  limited  number  of  men 
and  a  specified  weiglit  of  metal  for  armament.  Presuma- 
bly not  more  than  two  of  the  high  contracting  powers 
would  go  to  war  at  one  time ;  but  in  case  of  a  general 
"unpleasantness,"  what  could  i>e  simpler  than  to  adopt 
the  plan  followed  by  rival  colleges  in  the  matter  of  foot- 
ball and  other  games— play  off,  or  in  this  case  fight  off  the 
ties.  Seriously,  however,  the  idea  is  not  without  a  gei-m 
of  common  sense,  and,  next  to  an  international  court  of 
arbitrBtion  (a  perpetuo,  the  plan  seems  the  simplest  and 
most  humane  that  haa  yet  been  devised. 


thor  in  his  infancy  inspii-ed  Mi-s.  Mulock  Craik  to  write 
her  fine  lyric,  quoted  in  all  the  books  of  selected  poetiy, 
and  l)egiuning  ;— 

"  Look  at  me  with  thy  large  brown  eyes, 
FhlHp  my  king  t 
Round  whom  the  empurpling  shadow  lies 
Of  babyhood's  roya.]  dignities. 

Lay  on  my  neck  thy  tiny  hand 
With  love's  invisible  sceptre  laden  ; 

1  am  thine  Esther  to  command. 
Till  Ibou  Bhalt  Bud  a  queen  handmaiden, 
Philip  my  king  I" 
It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  quote  here  the  following 
lines,   lately  written  for   "The  Critic"  by  Margaret  J. 
Preston : 


Thbre  is  something  very  patiietic  in  the  story  published 
in  the  present  numberof  The  Continent  entitled  "A  Let- 
ter to  Eva,"  when  it  is  known  that  the  author  is  totally 
blind.  Tlie  unconscious  importance  attached  to  qualities 
of  voice,  to  the  sounds  of  nature,  to  the  sense  of  touch, 
have  their  significance,  and  references  to  tlie  I'emem-. 
bered  luveliness  of  color  and  form  all  gain  new  force  when 
this  is  known.     It  is  interesting  also  to  know  that  the  au. 


They  tell  ua  thou  art  he,  about  whose  broi 
In  cradle  years,  a  poet  twined  the  lays 
Throngb  which  she  glorified.  In  poet's  p 
Those  eplendld  eyee,  that  forced  her  to  av( 
Fleurt- fealty  to  thee,  her  liege,  and  bow 
Before  thy  regal  looks,  with  regal  pralsi 
Of  more  enduring  frcahness  than  the  ' 
Which  blatant  crowds  hind  for  their  hi 
Had  she  prevision  that  above  those  cy^s 

Qod  meant  to  press  His  hand,  the  belter  bo 
To  cage  the  lark-like  spirit,  lest  it  soar 
So  deep  into  the  blue  Invlolale  skies 

That  earthly  listeners,  staudin;;  far  below, 

Should  fall  to  catch  the  ethereal  music  more! 

Makoaiirt  J. 


Any  one  whose  opinion  is  worth  consulting  at  all, 
would,  if  he  could,  place  liquor  beyond  the  reach  of  those 
upon  whom  it  works  mischief.  Thntistosay,  everyseni^i- 
ble  man  is  theoretically  in  favor  of  prohibition,  however 
much  lie  may  question  the  practical  utility  of  prohibitory 
laws.  That  such  laws  have  worked  well  under  certain  ex- 
ceptionally favorable  conditions,  is  true,  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  in  most  cases  their  efficient  enforcement  has 
pi^oved  impracticable.  The  existence  of  any  law  is  justified 
only  by  the  possibility  of  its  enforcement,  and  where  such 
enforcement  is  impossible  any  law  i>ecomes  at  once  worse 
than  useless,  for  it  provokes  popular  contempt.  One  such 
law  weakens  all  others,  by  suggesting  that  tliey  too  may 
be  broken  with  impunity.  Mr.  Henry  Hitchcock  recently 
delivered  an  address  at  St.  Louis,  before  the  Btate  liar 
Association,  which  brings  together,  in  a  compact  form,  the 
legislation  of  difl'erent  states  on  this  vital  question.  Iowa 
passed  the  most  sweeping  enactment  in  the  shape  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment,  absolutely  forbidding  the  manu- 
facture or  sale  of  any  intoxicating  liquor  within  her 
limits,  and  travelers  on  through  lines  of  milrtiad  liave  had 
the  satisfaction,  or  otherwise,  of  seeing  posted  in  palace 
cars,  and  at  railway  restaurants,  notices  to  the  effect  that 
liquors  cannot  be  liad.  One  of  the  state  courts,  however, 
pronounced  the  amendment  unconstitutional  on  teulinical 
grouixU,  aud  its  decision  is  iiuw  coufiruiedou  appeal  liy  the 
Stat«  Supi'eme  Court.  In  Mississippi  thesaleof  liquor  lias 
been  prohibited  in  fifty  different  towns.  One  county  per- 
mits the  sale  of  malt  liquors  alone,  while  another  allows 
SIS 
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iiquors  of  any  kind  to  be  sold  in  only  one  of  its  towns. 
Another  act  curiously  permits  the  sale  of  liquor  within  a 
radius  o^  seven  miles  of  two  specified  churches,  whose 
-denomination,  by  the  way,  it  would  be  interesting  to  as- 
certain. So  it  is  with  other  teriitones  and  districts  within 
the  state.  In  South  Carolina  a  similar  set  of  provisions 
•subsists,  with  special  laws  for  cei'tain  localities,  while  a 
general  statute  provides  for  a  local  option  vote  in  any  city, 
town  or  village,  a  majority  to  decide  on  **  license  ''  or  **  no 
license,"  but  exempting  from  prohibition  in  any  event  do- 
mestic wine  sold  by  the  gallon.  This,  by  the  way,  would 
«ecm  to  indicate  an  approach  to  the  **  town-meeting  "  idea 
■of  New  England — certainly  a  most  desirable  innovation. 
In  Kentucky  special  acts  regulate  the  sale  of  liquors  in 
the  different  counties,  as  in  the  two  states  just  named ; 
and,  in  some  instances,  public  sentiment  has  changed, 
local  prohibitory  laws  having  been  repealed  presumably 
in  accordance  with  a  change  of  opinion  on  the  paii;  of 
the.  people.  In  Texas  a  local  option  law  has  been  in  force 
for  some  time,  and  was  slighty  amended  in  1881.  In  Ohio 
the  **Pond  Law, 'imposing  a  heavy  tax  on  dealers,  was 
overruled  as  unconstitutional,  being  in  contiict  with  the 
general  prohibition  of  licenses.  Another  law  prohibited 
Sunday  sales  wherever  liquor  was  sold  on  week-days,  but 
this  is  understood  to  have  proved  a  dead  letter.  In  Massa- 
chusetts the  license  law  has  lately  been  made  more  strin- 
gent, in  prophetic  anticipation,  perhaps,  of  General 
Butler's  accession  to  the  Governorship ;  and  Connecticut 
has  a  **  license  or  no  license"  law,  dependent  upon  the  vote 
of  town  meetings.  Here,  too,  the  seller  is  made  responsi- 
ble for  damage  done  by  men  made  drunk  on  his  premises, 
and  sales  to  habitual  drunkards,  minora,  or  persons  al- 
ready intoxicated,  are  made  punishable  according  to  the 
gravity  of  the  offense.  It  is  evident  from  all  these  scraps 
of  legislation,  that  interest  in  the  liquor  question  is  active 
in  widely-separated  sections  of  the  Union,  and  the  infer- 
ence is  ceitainly  fair  that  contempt  for  drunkenness  and 
active  pity  for  its  victims  is  gaining  ground  in  quarters 
hitherto  indifferent,  if  not  rather  inclined  to  favor  free 
liquor.  This  feeling  must  tell  for  the  advancement  of  the 
tempei*ance  cause  whatever  existing  local  laws  may  be, 
and  it  is  upon  the  giowth  of  this  that  the  friends  of  mode- 
ration may  most  surely  base  their  hopes  of  reform.  The 
formation  of  anti-treating  clubs  and  of  associations  whose 
members  pledge  themselves  against  "perpendicular  drink- 
ing," point  in  the  same  direction,  and  are  to  be  highly 
commended,  so  far  as  they  go,  to  discourage  tippling  at 
the  bars  of  drinking-places.  Upon  the  whole,  if  we  look 
back  fifty  years,  and  take  into  the  account  the  vast  in- 
crease of  population,  the  temperance  outlook  is  by  no 
means  discouraging.  Even  in  England,  where  prohibitory 
laws  are  unknown,  the  spread  of  intelligence  has  excited 
a  well-defined  infiuence  on  the  sales  of  liquor,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  tax  list.  Men  who  are  not  altogether  bad 
sometimes  get  drunk ;  a  gi'eat  many  strictly  tempei*ate 
men  sometimes  drink  and  never  get  di*unk.  The  former 
class  will  be  veiy  apt  to  stop  short  of  inebriation  when  it 
dawns  upon  them  that  a  glass  too  much  renders  them  ob- 
jects of  thorough-going  contempt  and  pity  even  to  their 
friends  and  boon  companions. 


Every  reader  who  takes  up  the  latest  volume  in  the 
** American  Statesmen  Series,"  and  recalls  the  fact  that 
mere  details  of  personality  are  out  of  order,  save  as  they 
bear  upon  the  political  life  and  work  of  the  subject 
chosen,*  will  feel  a  heaity  sympathy  for  the  biographer. 
John  Randolph  overrides  all  laws  and  all  theories,  pre- 
cisely as  he  overrode  them  in  life  ;  and,  repress  all  gossip 
and  anecdote  rigorously  as  one  may,  the  aggressive,  pene- 
trating, dominant  personality  has  it  way.  The  high- 
pitched  voice  sounds  again,  and  the  long  forefinger  points 

CD  John  Randolfh.    By  Henry  Adami.     American  SUtosnien  Se- 
ries.    lOmo,  ^1.25.     Houghton,  MUBin  &  Cc». 


in  the  face  or  emphasizes  a  thi*eat  against  this  would-be 
dispassionate  and  certainly  supercilious  narrator.  Mr. 
Adams  has  had  a  difficult  task,  and  he  has  addressed  him- 
self to  it  in  a  manner  that  recalls  Justice  Maule's  summing 
up  of  Lord  Westbury,  as  one  that  would  be  "offensive 
in  Almighty  God  addressing  a  black  beetle."  Poor  An- 
di'ew  Jackson  was  kicked  like  a  football  through  the  pages 
wherein  Professor  Sumner  gave  his  views  of  that  period 
in  American  statesmanship,  or  the  want  of  it,  and  the 
same  method  is  followed,  and  with  even  greater  energy,  by 
Mr.  Adams.  The  book,  however,  is  a  very  striking  one, 
and  we  have  seldom  had  a  clearer  or  stronger  picture  of  the 
opposing  forces  at  work  in  the  troubled  beginning  of  the 
century  almost  ended.  Those  who  have  read  the  brilliant 
chapter  on  colonial  Virginia,  in  Professor  Moses  Coit 
Tyler's  "History  of  American  Literature,"  will  note  the 
similarity  of  deduction  in  the  present  biography  where 
the  same  topic  is  ti'eated.  Professor  Tyler's  work  is  a  sin- 
gularly sympathetic,  yet  profound  analysis  of  the  spirit  of 
the  time,  the  mould  into  which  through  every  natural 
cause  it  was  finally  inin,  and  the  inevitable  effects  of 
causes  unseen  and  unfelt  consciously  by  those  they  in- 
fiuenced,  but  plain  to-day  to  the  clear-eyed  student  of  the 
past. 

Had  John  Randolph  been  bom  to  a  quieter  time,  and 
amid  influences  that  would  have  repressed  instead  of 
stimulating  his  lawless  and  passionate  nature,  he  might 
easily,  with  his  ardent  loyalty,  his  strong  affection  and  his 
equal  power  of  inspiring  affection,  have  become  the  states- 
man he  fancied  himself.  But  from  beginning  to  end  of 
the  stormy  and  bitter  life,  every  circumstance  seemed 
against  him.  With  the  theories  of  Rousseau,  and  fond  of 
calling  himself  "Tami  des  noirs,"  he  was  a  provincial 
defipot,  exquisitely  coui*teous  when  it  suited  his  mood,  in- 
expressibly brutal  when  it  did  not.  Education  might 
have  given  him  some  power  of  self-government,  but  edu- 
cation in  any  real  sense  he  never  had.  He  grew  up  amcHig 
old  English  classics,  and  much  of  his  brilliant  and  forci- 
ble style  came  from  intimate  knowledge  of  their  contents ; 
but  he  absorbed  their  worst  elements  also,  and  in  his 
coarsest  and  most  vulgar  moods  had  always  something  apt 
to  quote  in  justification. 

The  dread  of  "National  Sovereignty"  filled  many 
minds  in  the  critical  period  when  government  was  still  an 
experiment.  Against  such  sovereignty  Jeffei'son  thun- 
dered, and  Randolph,  who  came  into  public  life  in  the 
midst  of  this  struggle,  was  for  a  time  one  of  the  Presi- 
dent's chief  agents  in  the  attacks  upon  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  was  considered  the  most  dangerous  element 
in  the  new  system.  Out  of  this  terror  sprung  the  State- 
rights  party,  and  Randolph  remained  through  life  a  fana- 
tic on  this  point,  and,  as  Mr.  Adams  remarks,  "  he  played 
tricks  with  his  hobby  until  his  best  friends  were  weary 
and  disgusted."  To  him  rather  than  Calhoun  must  be 
given  the  leadership  which  ended  in  making  states'  rights 
and  slavei-y  inseparable.  He  "sketched  out  and  partly 
filled  in  the  outlines  of  that  political  scheme  over  which 
Calhoun  labored  so  long,  and  against  which  Clay  strove 
successfully  while  he  lived — the  identification  of  slavery 
with  states'  rights.  All  that  was  ablest  and  most  masterly, 
all  except  what  was  mere  metaphysical  rubbish,  in  Cal- 
houn's statesmanship  liad  been  suggested  by  Randolph 
yeara  before  Calhoun  began  his  states'  rights  cai-eer.  Ran- 
dolph discovered  and  mapped  out  from  beginning  to  end  a 
chart  of  the  whole  course  on  which  the  slave  power  was 
to  sail  to  its  destruction."  Nothing  sa4der,  nothing  more 
impressive  has  been  known  in  the  stoiy  of  lives  than  the 
waste  and  misuse  of  power,  the  final  defeat  and  the  soured 
and  evil  later  days  of  a  man  who  threw  away  opportuni- 
ties and  rejected  counsel  with  a  fatuity  that  brought  the 
natural'  consequences  of  folly.  Mr.  Adams'  summary  is 
picturesque  and  painful.  The  whole  book  is  a  strong  and 
valuable  contribution  to  political  history,  and  will  give  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  time  than  many  more  pretentious  ones. 
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On  the  whole,  it )»  also  just.  Randolph  chose  to  Bbroiid 
his  real  inner  life  in  mystery.  lu  the  end  aapiratiuu  and 
an;  Taith  had  left  liim,  and  nhethcr  tlie  sensational  story 
of  his  tinarrcmoree  be  tnto  or  not,  it  is  a  lifi:  before  which 
men  must  diaw  a  curtain,  aiid  which  can  be  justly  judged 
only  before  a  tribunal  whicli  sees  more  clearly  Uian  human 
eyes  can,  and  is  merciful  as  well  aa  just. 


the  Swinburne  school,  while  many  of  the  poems  are  so  ex- 
quisite aa  to  make  one  wonder  why  they  have  been  so  long^ 
neglected.  (I6iuo,  pp.  %M.  (2.00;  Roberta  Bvutliers, 
Boston). 

Mr.  D.  L.  Holbroos,  of  New  York,  known  as  a  very 
careful  and  thorough  writer  and  investigatur  in  niattersof 
hygiene,  is  becoming  equally  knowu  aa  one  of  the  fore- 
most students  in  mic^>st^opic  science.  At  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Society  of  Microscopists  at  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  two  papera  were  read  by  him,  which  liave  since 
been  put  into  pamphlet  form — one  on  "The  Structure  of 
the  HiiBcles  of  the  Lobster,"  the  other  on  ''The  Termina- 
tion of  tlie  Nerves  in  tlie  Liver."  This  la«t  treattt  of  a 
subject  very  little  nuderstood  in  the  profoasion,  and  has 
iittracted  wide  attention  am 


"Poole's  Index"  is  at  last  finished  in  its  new  and  re- 
vised edition,  just  issued  by  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  and 
makes  a  bulky  volume  of  fifteen  hundred  pages,  every 
one  of  them  invaluable  to  the  studeut  or  literary  man. 

Tbb  library  and  art  collections  of  Dr.  John  Brown,  the 
author  of  "Rab  and  His  Friends,"  are  to  be  sold,  and 
will  thus  be  scattered  broadcast,  following  the  fate  of 
most  literary  nSeu's  posaesaious.  The  sale  is  to  take  place 
in  Edinburg. 

TiiE^rf  Iniertlumge  is  doing  most  excellent  work,  not 
only  in  its  own  special  Held,  but  in  its  department  of  book 
criticism,  which  is  exceptionally  brightand  keen.  Whether 
there  is  room  for  one  or  two  other  art  journals  which  have 
juKt  sent  out  specimen  numbers  remains  to  be  seen. 

"TheVotaos  op  the  VKOA,"by  Baron  Nordenakjdld, 
imbli.shed  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  has  been  translated  into 
eleven  diflcrent  languages,  and  ita  interest  is  likely  to  re- 
main a  permanent  one,  as  the  Vega  is  the  only  ship  that 
has  ever  accomplished  the  Noilheast  passage. 

Ai.i.  who  have  watched  the  progress  of  the  brilliant 
Sew  York  literary  fortnightly,  Tfu  Crilie,  will  welcome 
its  cliange  to  a  weekly  form.  Incisive  as  its  judgments 
ate,  thei-e  is  none  of  tlie  pragmatical  and  bitt«r  tone  which 
has  distinguished  one,  at  least,  of  our  weekly  critical 
journals,  aud  there  is  every  indication  of  a  successful 

Hr.  Charlbs  Readb,  who  is  usually  ui  far  too  dead 
earnest  to  descend  to  puns  or  any  light  use  of  the  English 
language,  is  credited  by  a  London  story-teller  with  at 
leastoue  lapse.  Once  upon  a  time  "Ouida,"  it  is  said, 
asked  him  to  suggest  a  name  for  her  new  iiet  dog. 
"Tonic,"  quoth  he  instantei' ;  "  for  it  is  sui'e  to  be  a  mix- 
ture of  bark,  tttal  and  wliiiie." 

The  final  volume  uf  Mr.  Fronde's  series,  "  Short  Studies 
on  Great  Subjects,"  has  juHt  appeared,  and  he  makes 
the  statement  that  a  unity  <)f  purpose  is  present  through- 
out, all  tlie  essays  having  a  reference  more  or  less  direct 
to  the  problems  by  which  the  present  generation  have 
been  most  iwrplexed.  By  way  of  lightening  these  rather 
heavy  labors,  he  contributed  a  story  for  the  Christmas 
supplement  of  an  English  periodical. 

Those  who  have  enjoyed  -Mr.  W.  J,  Linton's  "  Gulden 
-Apples  of  Hespei'UR,"  the  dainty  little  collection  of  piiems 
nut  to  be  found  in  other  aiitboli^es,  will  welcome  its  re- 
vuionaud  enlargement  under  the  title  of  "Rare  Poems  of 
Ihc  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries  ;  a  Supplement 
In  llie  Anthologies."  It  is  possible  that  some  readei'smay 
oliject  to  the  frank  earthliness  of  some  of  the  selections. 
but  if  there  is  license,  it  is  certainly  what  one  of  our  most 
honoreil  critics  has  called  "clean  dirt."  It  is  a  book  fur 
poets,  and  though  there  in  here  and  tlierc  a  grossness  un- 
pleasant to  the  nineteenth  century  ear,  it  is  inlinitely 
higher  anil  Itctter  tlicui  the  morbid  and  sickly  feeling  of 


It  is  possible  that  the  six  "New  Arabian  Nights,"  re- 
cently published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  are  fi'om  tho 
Aiubiau,  but  let  uo  one  credit  tlieui  to  Scherezade.  If  she 
had  launched  forth  on  their  inconsequent,  unmeaning 
marvels,  she  would  most  speedily  have  joined  the  vast 
caravan  of  her  predecessors.  Not  even  a  sultan  could 
with  patience  have  endured  these  talcs  of  genii  and  of 
princes  who  hurry  tcom  one  absurdity  to  anotlier,  until 
the  tale  becomes  a  handful  of  beads  unstrung.  That  Lane 
and  Oalland  omitted  them  fVom  their  collections  is  te  their 
credit,  and  the  stories  are  to  Binbad  and  Aladdin  what  thei 
"QoBpel  of  Mat?"  is  to  St.  Matthew.  (Bvo,  cloth,  pp. 
890,  (1.50). 

An  Art  Students'  League  has  been  organized  in  Cincin- 
nati, under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Matt  Morgan,  which 
includes  many  point's  that  may  be  copied  to  advantage  by 
other  cities.  The  plan  embraces  not  only  stated  classes 
for  which  studios  have  been  arranged  with  every  facility 
for  costume  life-study,  but  lectures  on  artistic  anatomy  two 
weeks  in  a  mouth,  and  on  i>er8pective  and  architecture  the 
I'emaining  two,  the  fee  for  these  advantages  being  but  live 
dollars  a  month.  A  European  scliolarship,  to  be  the  prize 
to  whoever  paints  the  best  original  picture  from  a  given 
subject,  is  also  offered,  and  there  seems  every  prospect 
that  Cincinnati  will  do  for  art  what  she  has  already  done 
for  music. 

We  arc  threatened  with  another  edition  of  Bhakspeare, 
if,  indeed,  we  can  have  too  many — this  time  with  a  German 
c<litor.  Professor  Delius,  of  Bonn — which  will  i>e  issued 
by  CasEcll,  Fetter,  Galpin  &  Co,  "Professor  Delius  as- 
seits  an  inveterate  skepticism  as  to  those  outward  allu- 
sions which  so  many  diligent  commentators  have  detected 
in  the  plays,  and,  except  where  they  may  be  looked  uponas 
self-evident,  be  ignores  them  altogether  in  determining 
the  date  of  composition.  He  rejects  the  theory  that  Shak- 
speare  ever  re-wrote  his  plays,  and  refuses  to  acknowledge 
the  handiwork  of  any  other  author  except  in  'Timon,' 
'Peiicles,' and  the  prologues  to 'Troilus  and  Ci-essida' 
and  'King  Henry  VIII.'  " 

A  MEW  venturo  in  jouraalism  Is  always  a  problem,  not 
only  to  publisliei'B,  but  to  public,  the  field  iieing  already 
overci'owded ;  but  the  rather  stale  adage  that  "there  is. 
always  room  at  the  top,''  holds  good  in  this  as  in  every 
other  case,  and  thus  Th«  Builder,  owned  by  Clark  Bryau 
&  Co.,  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  and  edited  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Gaid- 
uer,  already  known  to  ■■eaders  of  The  Contisbnt  as  one 
of  the  best,  perhaps  the  best,  authorities  on  building  in  this 
country,  begins  with  almost  a  certainty  of  success.  It 
covers  sanitary  ground  also,  as  all  true  building  should, 
and  genei'al  hints  in  many  dii'ei^tions,  all  of  such  value 
that  the  paper  should  at  once  take  the  place  it  deserves  as 
something  "  no  family  should  be  without." 

Miss  Emma  Lakarus  has  become  well  known  to  maga- 
zine readei's  thraugh  short  poems  of  a  good  deal  of  jiower' 
and  feeling.  The  present  collection.  "Songs  of  a  Semite," 
published  at  the  office  of  The  Amfriean  Ile/treic,  New 
York,  is  made  up  of  a  historical  tragedy  in  five  acts,  en- 
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titled  "The  Dunce  to  Death,"  and  various  tratiKlationB 
and  adaptations  from  tlie  Siuiiiish.  The  tragedy  in  simply 
a  bliHMl-curdliiig  recoi-d  of  a  persecution  of  the  Jews.  Tlie 
"  SoujjB  "  holtt,  many  of  tlieui,  deep  I'eligious  feeling,  and 
the  whole  has  interest  as  a  work  essentially  aud  almost 
attgressivety  Ilehi'ew  in  xpirit  and  purixwe,  but  witb  a 
power  and  originality  that  deserves  bettor  setting  than 
is  given  in  the  cheap  form  in  which  it  appeai-s.  (Paper, 
pp.  80,  50  cents). 

One  of  the  most  amusing  of  the  many  bouks  for  chil- 
-dren  produced  for  the  holiday  season  ig  Gautier's  "  My 
ITiiusehuld  of  Pets"  (lOmo,  pp.  132,  91.25),  Roberts  Bro- 
thers, Boston,  translated  by  Susan  Coolidge.  The  work 
is  gracefully  done,  and  the  history  of  the  many  pets, 
chiefly  cats,  will  delight  every  child,  as  well  as  the  elders 
who  may  he  called  upon  to  read  it  to  them.  "Two  Tea- 
Parties,"  by  Uoaalie  Vauderwater  (83.00),  is  another  of  tJie 
prafusely  illustrated  and  delightful  books  for  children 
issued  by  Cassell,  Petter,  Galpiu&Co.;  a  larger  one,  made 
up  also  with  illuminated  covers,  being  "  Happy  Little 
People,"  by  Olive  Patch  (pp.  176.  91.75).  This  last  is 
intended  foi'  older  children  tlian  the  previous  one,  and  is 
simply  but  very  pleasantly  written. 

The  New  York  businexs  man  whose  home  is  In  "  Jer- 
sey,"  and  who  rushes  in  tlie  afternoon  down,  Barclay 
street  for  a  "train-boat,"  is  tolei-ably  certain,  if  he  has  a 
gHi'dun,  to  stop.  OS  spring  appi'oaches,  and  look  into  the 
windows  of  No.  34.  whera  for  yeai's  Bliss  &  Co.  have 
shown  their  tempting  array  of  everything  the  gardener 
can  want,  from  a  paper  of  seed  up  to  a  hand-wheel  culti- 
vator, llie  catalogue  for  1883,  i-eceiitly  issuetl,  is  not  only 
a  neat  and  atti'active  piece  of  work,  tyjiographically  con- 
sidered, but  a  guide  Ut  be  relied  upon  implicitly,  years  of 
experience  having  made  the  firm  an  autjiority  more  and 
more  valued  by  eveiy  one  who  has  ever  had  occasion  to 
need  tlieir  xervices. 

Where  full  aud  minute  detail  of  ancient  peoples  and 
systems  ir  required,  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  Raw- 
liiison's  work  in  tliis  direction,  and  no  library  can  be 
considei'ed  well-furnished  which  does  not  jiossese  his 
"Oriental  Houai'chies."  A  new  edition  of  his  "Ideventh 
Monarchy"  has  lately  been  brought  out  by  DoddA  Mcatl, 
the  two  ha:idsome  volumes  being  an  American  reprint  tram 
American  plates  of  the  English  edition  of  1875.  Tlie  illus- 
trations and  notes  are  given  iu  full.  One  may  occasion- 
ally wish  for  a  little  better  management  of  the  profuse 
material,  or  for  luoi-e  grace  of  style,  but,  as  a  whole,  the 
books  have  a  pevmaueut  aud  solid  value,  and  tlie  ])i'esent 
edition  is  not  only  most  attractively  made  up,  but  exceed- 
ingly low  in  price-  The  reading  community  owe  Dodd  & 
Mead  a  debt  for  this  combination  of  typographical  ex- 
cellence and  cheapness.    (2  vols..  8vo,  pp.  388^'il,  90.00). 
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Dt-HAs-  Aht  Annual.  An  lllustialeil  KerunI  of  tlie  ExhlUniunsor 
In  fK-Bltnlle.     l^kper,  Sro.  pp.  na,  (I.S.1.    J.  W.  Boolon,  New  Vorli. 

Recollections  and  experienckh  or  an  abolitiomht.  From 
IS&Eto  1M5.  B;  Ur.  AleuDdcr  HUion  Kou.  H«cnnd  edition.  isniL 
pp.  KKt.  (1.3.1.     Roniell  A  Kdlcbtiuon.  Tonmlo. 

PiRTi-iiiTION  WiTHOtT  PAiN.  A  Cude  uf  Dlrertkiiit  fur  EM«ptng 
from  Ihf  i'rlinil  Vane.     By  M.  I..  Hollirook.  M.  li.     Foiirleenlli  edl- 


Tbe  Museum  of  Kew  has  recently  Tieen  enriched  by  a 
very  fine  collecti<m  of  Japanese  lacquer- work.  The  col- 
lection, which  was  obtained  especially  for  the  museum  by 
the  acting  consul  at  Hakodate,  under  instrnctious  from 
H.  M.  charge  d'affaires  at  Tokio,  is  extremely  complete, 
and  illusti-ates  the  whole  process  of  manufacture.  Thus, 
for  instance,  there  are  specimens  of  the  trunk  of  the  var- 
nish tree,  showing  the  deep  cuts  through  the  bark,  made 
in  a  horizontal  manner  and  close  together,  by  a  sharp, 
gouge-like  instrument,  which  is  also  shown,  as  well  as 
several  other  instruments  used  in  various  bi-anches  of  the 
collet-tion  of  the  lacquer  or  it«  preparation.  There  is  also 
a  iieatly-inade  pot  for  holding  the  lacquer  as  collected, 
constructed  from  a  simple  joint  of  a  large  liamboo  stem ; 
a  large  series  of  lacquer  ascoUected  fiom  the  st^ms  or  as 
prepared,  and  a  complete  set  of  tools,  sucli  as  fine  and 
coarse  brushes,  made  of  human  hair,  i-at's  hair,  etc. ; 
spatulas,  burnishers,  and  a  series  of  colois  used  in  decora- 
tion. Besides  these  tlier^  is  a  very  fine  and  instructive 
series  of  lacquer-work,  fiom  the  earliest  stages  to  the 
most  highly-finished  examples,  some  of  which  are  of  great 
age,  one,  for  example,  being  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  old,  and  of  exquisite  workmanship.  Tlie  processes 
through  which  good  lacquer-work  pauses  are  both  tedious 
and  numerous;  the  results,  however,  are  wonderful  accu- 
iticy  in  every  detail,  many  of  the  designs,  especiallj'  those, 
representing  plants  and  flowers,  being  worked  with  so 
much  caiv  as  to  be  in  many  cases  botanically  correct :  this 
is  particularly  the  case  with  the  gold-work  on  woo<l,  lioth 
flattened  and  raised.  The  collection  is  all  the  more  valu- 
able because  it  is  said  that  good  lacquer-work  is  becoming 
more  and  more  scarce,  the  demand  for  cheap  articles  in 
tile  European  markets  being  so  great  as  to  induce  lacquer- 
workers  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  class  of  goods  which 
meets  with  a  ready  sale,  to  tlie  neglect  of  the  more  costly, 
and,  consequently,  more  carefully  wrought.  Tlie  value 
of  the  collection  is  also  increased  from  the  fact  that  a  very 
elaboi-ate  account  accompanies  them  descriptive  of  the 
collection  of  the  juice  from  the  vamish-trees,  its  subse- 
(luent  manipulation  and  final  application. 

Mr.  Thomas  Meehak  has  remarked  that  Audulvou,  Nut- 
tall,  Wilson  and  other  eniiiu-nt  ornithologists  liavo  sug- 
gested that  the  seasons  had  evidently  not  so  much  to  do 
with  the  migrations  of  birds  as  the  question  of  food, 
thougli  most  autliors  connected  this  question  of  food  with 
the  autumn  or  winter  season.  He  had  recently  observed 
the  migration  of  the  robin  in  great  nambeis  during  the 
ten  days  prior  to  August  1.  or  on  the  evenings  of  those 
days,  for  the  flight  was  fl'om  about  sundown  to  dark. 
Tliey  came  from  the  iioiHiwest  and  were  flying  southeast. 
Some  wera  but  a  few  hundred  feet  above  him.  while  others 
were  so  high  in  the  air  as  to  be  scarcely  visible,  wliich 
would  indicate  a  long  journey.  Robins  had  abounded  on 
his  property  in  Qermantown  during  the  past  spring  and 
early  summer;  he  might  say,  without  exaggeration,  there 
had  been  many  hundreds  of  them.  At  this  time  it  was 
rare  to  meet  with  one.  He  considered  the  disappearance 
entirely  owing  to  tite  scarcity  of  food,  as  there  had  bceu 
no  rain  of  any  consequence  for  two  months.  For  two 
weeks  numerous  trees  and  plants  on  his  grounds  had  lieen 
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kept  alive  by  artificial  watenngs.  Examining  the  dry 
eartti  after  the  harrow  showed  no  signs  of  insect  life.  The 
cherry  crop  had  been  nearly  a  failure.  The  usual  berried 
plants,  such  as  dogwood,  on  which  they  usually  fed,  were 
not  ripe.  There  was  really  little  for  them  to  eat,  and  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  same  conditions  pi*evailed  all 
over  Northern  Penpsylvania.  In  New  Jersey  plants  with 
berries  were  ripening,  as  they  were  also  farther  soutli,  and 
he  concluded  that  a  search  for  food  was  the  cause  of  this 
early  migration. 


#  # 


It  is  a  marvelous  circumstance  that  the  black  man  of 
Australia  should  have  dropped  upon  the  same  narcotic 
principle  (nicotine)  as  the  red  man  of  America.  Pituri  is 
a  plant  of  Central  Australia  not  far  removed  from,  the 
tobacco  plant.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  are  chewed  by  the 
aborigines,  who  trade  with  it  extensively.  Chemical 
analysis  shows  that  the  alkaloid  in  which  the  peculiar  poi- 
sonous propei*ties  depend  is  nicotine,  the  same  substance 
to  which  tobacco  owes  its  effects.  Pituri  is  eagerly 
sought  by  the  native  Australians,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  their  courage  or  combativeness,  but  to  produce  a 
dreamy,  voluptuous  sensation,  such  as  is  experienced  by 
the  opium-eater.  It  is  often  taken  by  the  natives  on  their 
long  marches  to  deaden  the  ci*avings  of  hunger  and  to 
support  them  under  excessive  fatigue. 


#  # 
» 


It  has  long  been  known  that  the  richness  of  the  atmos- 
phere in  ammonia  varies  from  time  to  time.  The  soil  and 
plants  absorb  it.  Condensation  of  atmospheric  moisture 
sweeps  it  out  of  the  air.  These  and  other  similar  modifi- 
cations have  been  hithei*to  studied  only  in  the  lower  strata 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  whether  similar  causes  are  at  play 
in  the  more  elevated  regions  has  remained  a  question  until 
we  now  have  the  results  of  a  series  of  observations  made 
at  the  famous  observatory  of  Nansouty,  on  the  Pic-du- 
Midi,  in  Southern  France,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
elevation  makes  no  difference.  Tliis  result  is  the  moi*e  re- 
markable in  view  of  the  almost  complete  absence,  in  these 
elevated  regions,  of  nitric  acid  and  ammonium  nitrate. 


#  # 
# 


Dr.  Victor  Burg,  distinguished  as  the  discoverer  of 
metallotlierapy,  extols  the  disinfectant  and  antiseptic 
properties  of  copper.  Quoting  a  report  made  by  Dr.  Ver- 
nois,  he  remarks  the  fact  that  workera  in  copper,  who  be- 
come strongly  impregnated  with  the  metal  which  they 
constantly  handle,  are  by  this  circvimstance  pi'otected 
against  the  cholera.  In  view  of  this  discovery  the  author 
recommends  that  the  wood  employed  in  the  construction 
of  hospitals  should  be  carefully  treated  with  copper  sul- 
phate. This  ingenious  suggestion  may  be  easily  submitted 
to  the  test  of  experiment,  and  is  well  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  physicians. 

S.  A.  Lattimore. 
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January  lo — Tlie  Attorney-General  announced  his  de- 
cfHlon  that,  under  the  existing  law,  ChineBe  may  pass  through 

United    States    territory. Lot  M.  Morrill,  ex-United  States 

Senator  and  ex-United  States  Treasurer,  died  In  Augusta,  Me., 

aged  seventy  years. TheNewhall  House,  at  Milwaukee,  Wis., 

was  burned,  involving  a  terrible  loss  of  life.  .    .   Jan.  11. — The 

Fitz  John  Porter  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  38  to  27. 

The  Senate  of  New  York  passed  a  resolution  pledging  the  Gover- 
nor Its  support  **  In  his  selection  of  competent  officers  to  officiate 
during  his  rigime."  The  resolution  says  that  eraployds  should 
not  be  removed  except  for  cause,  and  that  "  the  system  which 
treats  public  'office  as  a  valuable  franchise,  and  uses  It  to  pro- 
mote and  maintain  the  fortunes  of  a  party  or  political  leader  as 
unworthy  representative  government  and  vicious  In  practice." 


An  earthquake  shock  was  felt  throughout  Southern  Illi- 
nois. .  .  Jan,  12. — The  House  of  Representatives  passed  the 
Shipping  bill  by  a  vote  of  159  to  &1.  .  .  Jan.  I4. — A  Pension 
bill  was  passed  by  the.  House  of  Representatives  appropria- 
ting for  army  pensions  185,000,000;  navy  pensions,  $1,000,000; 
fees  and  expenses  of  examining  surgeons,  $275,000;  pay  of 
agents,  $200,000;  contingent  expenses,  $10,000. A  Forti- 
fication bill  was  also  passed,  appropriating  $325,000,  as  follows: 
For  the  protection,  preservation  and  repair  of  fortifications, 
$175,000;  for  sea-coast  fortifications,  including  ordnance  and 
the  conversion   of   smooth-bore  cannon   into   rifles,  $100,000 ; 

for  torpedoes,  $50,000. A  large  wagon  factory  was  burned 

at  Stoughton,  Wis. ;  loss,  $100,000. At  Berdltscheff,  Rus- 
sian Poland,  a  fire  broke  out  in  a  circus  during  the  perform- 
ance, and  one  hundred  lives  were  lost.  .  .  The  Planters*  Hotel, 
at  St.  Louis,  was  burned,  involving  a  loss  of  several  lives  and 

damage  to  the  amount  of  $50,000. Fire  also  destroyed  a  fine 

building  at  Neenah,  Wis. ;  loss,  $100,000.  .  .  Jan.  15. — General 
W.  B.  Bate  was  Installed  Governor  of  Tenriessee. The  Su- 
preme Court  decided  that  bottles  in  which  ale  and  beer  are  im- 
ported are  subject  to  a  duty  of  thirty  per  cent  ad  valorem  in 
addition  to  the  duty  of  thirty-five  cents  per  gallon  on  the  bev- 
erage therein  contained. The  United  States  Court  of  Claims 

decided  in  favor  of  the  Pacific  Mall  Steamship  Company  for 
$83,333  in  Its  suit  against  the  Government  under  Its  contract  for 

carrying  the  China  mail  a  few  years  ago. A  loss  of  $100,000 

resulted  from  the  burning  of  the  Chicago  Smelting  and  Refining 
Works. Joseph  Sailer,  for  over  forty-two  years  financial  edi- 
tor of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger^  died,  In  the  seventy-third 

year  of  his  age. Robert  J.  McClatchey,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 

Pathology  and  Practice  of  Medicine  In  the  Hahnemann  Medical 
College  of  Philadelphia,  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  in  the 
forty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 


THE  DRAMA. 


Mr.  Haverlt  has  merged  "Hague's  British  Minstrels*'  In 
his  own  "  Mastodon  Minstrels,"  and  the  poster-writer  proclaims 
it  as  "  The  Master  Minstrel  Stroke  of  the  Great  Theatrical  Mag- 
nate's Career."    An  impressive  line  truly. 

Herr  Barn  at,  an  eminent  German  tragedian,  has  appeared 
at  the  Thalia  Theatre,  New  York,  and  has  been  received  with  the 
highest  demonstrations  of  approval  by  large  audiences.  *'  Co- 
riolanus  "  is  Herr  Barnay's  favorite  character. 

SiGXOR  Salvini's  first  wife,  it  appears,  was  an  actress  of  great 
power,  as  the  Signer  has  lately  said  that  since  her  death  he  had 
never  met  an  actress  capable  of  truthfully  and  powerfully  de- 
picting suppressed  passion  and  emotion  until  he  saw  Miss  Clara 
Morris'  performance  of  **  Miss  Multon." 

S1MULTANBOU8LT  with  the  appearance  of  a  leadluG:  exponent 
of  German  theatric  art  In  New  York,  has  been  our  Mr.  Booth's 
appearance  in  Berlin.  The  press  exhausted  the  adjectives  of 
praise  in  behalf  of  his  performance  of  "Hamlet."  "  In  elo- 
quence and  gesture,"  says  the  Bornen  Zeitunf/y  "  Booth  stands  on 
the  same  level  with  Rossi  and  SalvinI,  and  perhaps  surpasses 
them  in  minute  power  of  suggestion."  The  Crown  Prince  and 
Princess  were  present  on  the  opening  night,  and  the  Prince  at- 
tended three  nights  In  succession. 

Mme.  Albani,  after  an  absence  of  seven  years,  has  returned 
to  join  Mapleson's  Opera  Company.  On  the  evening  after  her 
arrival  from  London,  although  the  voyage  had  been  an  un- 
usually tempestuous  one,  she  sang  at  a  concert  of  the  Symphony 
Society  In  New  York.  Her  voice,  it  seems,  has  matured  into  one 
of  greater  beaHty,  fullness  and  compass  than  when  last  heard  in 
this  country.  She  made  her  first  appearance  in  grand  opera 
at  Chicago,  and  will  sing  at  the  New  York  Academy  of  Music 
during  the  spring  season  of  opera,  beginning  In  March. 

Mr.  Thomas  Keexe  has  been  receiving  not  a  little  gratuitous 
advertising  on  account  of  Mr.  Barrett's  refusing  to  appear  In 
conjunction  with  him  at  the  Cincinnati  Dramatic  Festival.  It  Is 
held  by  Mr.  Keene's  manager  that  this  refusal  Is  owing  to  Mr. 
Barrett's  fear  of  comparison  to  his  (Mr.  Barrett's)  detriment. 
This  can  scarcely  be  the  reason.  Mr.  Barrett's  well-eanied  and 
assured  position  as  an  actor  of  rare  ability  and  high  attainments 
could  be  but  little  affected,  no  matter  with  whom  compared. 
Mr,  Keene  has  been  announced  for  a  week's  engagement  at  the 
Arch  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  on  February  12th. 


IN  LIOHTES    VEIN. 


THE    WRECK    OF 


It  was  tlie  Double-ender  liiglit. 

Stood  looking  down  tlie  hill. 
The  while  ten  pestilent  amall  boys 

It  waited  for  to  spill. 
All  smooth  and  polished  was  its  steel. 

And  eke  its  plank  was  wide, 
Aud  itH  steering-gear  well  rovo  withal 

Along  its  gleaming  side. 
Light  recked  those  pestilent  small  boys. 

As  ther  it8  back  bestrode, 
That  oil  the  Rt«epy  mountain  side 

All  icy  was  the  road. 
Down  on  the  scene  the  full  moon  gazed, 

And  thi-ough  tlie  belt  of  pine 
She  marked  full  well  tlie  hidden  stump 

And  the  coil  of  last  year's  vhie. 
But  she  "never  said  nothing  "  to  tliose  small  boys, 

As  they  sat  tliere  in  a  line. 
She  "never  said  nothing,"  but  well  she  knew 

Tlie  peril  that  lurked  l«low. 
The  hidden  Btnmi>,  aud  the  coiling  vine, 

And  the  rocks  all  hid  by  snow  ; 
-  But  she  "never  said  nothing  ''  to  those  small  boys 

That  sat  there  in  a  row. 
They'reofT!  they'reoff!    The  wild  mustang 

Ne'er  plied  a  fleeter  heel ; 
Tlieir  tippets  red  wave  overhead, 

Above  the  flying  steel : 
And  the  cold,  cold  nose  of  each  small  boy 

Is  ready  to  congeal. 
Their  faces  cleave  the  moonlit  air 

As  the  vessel  cleaves  the  sea, 
And  ti'eeK  and  fences  fly  them  pa^t 

Like  sprites  of  mysteree. 


THE    DOUBLE-ENDER. 

Tlie  steersman  grim,  he  set  Itis  teeth, 

And  never  a  word  spake  he ; 
But  he  braced  bis  feet  on  the  wooden  bar 

Made  out  of  the  good  oak  tree. 
And  he  thought  to  himself,  "  Tliere 's  too  much  weight 

On  the  forrai'd  sled,  I  see  !" 
"Hitch  back  !  hitch  hack  t"  he  cried  at  last, 
"  Hitch  back  1  Push  off,  Jim  Lee  1" 
They  hitched  them  back.    Alas,  for  Jim  I 

His  pants  were  torn  from  he, 
.As  heels-over-head  away  he  sped 

Athwart  the  icy  lea. 
Then  lauglied  those  wicked  boys  aloud. 

Loud  laughed  they  all,  to  hear 
The  itassing  yell  of  Jimmy  Lee 

All  ill  the  moonlight  clear. 
But  faster,  faster,  now  they  fly 

Adown  the  glassy  slope; 
They  wist  not  of  the  coiling  vine, 

Nor  of  tlie  trailing  rope ; 
Nor  of  the  hidden  stump  that  lay 
In  wait  within  the  shadow  gray. 


What  darkens  now  the  wintry  sky? 

What  fi'a)::ments  these  that  on  the  breeze 
Go  drifting  idly  by? 

The  moon  looks  down  on  a  silent  hill. 

On  a  wreck  of  broken  sleds  ; 
And  ten  small  boys  with  aching  bones, 
And  broken  heads  and  husky  tones. 
Are  prisoned  within  tlieir  respective  homes. 

On  their  ten  respective  beds. 


THE  POET  SOUL  {,,» 
Not  that  I  love  thee  do  I  sing,  O  Sea ! 

Thy  wild,  storm-<lriven  waves  that  seethe  and  swell  ; 
But  that  they  mirror  (though  imperfectly) 

My  passioiiK  flerce  and  fell  ! 

Not  that  I  ever  loved  you  have  I  told 
Your  praise,  O  inflnit«  Sky  I  but  tliat  in  thee. 

Perchance,  as  in  a  glass,  I  might  behold 
My  ennl's  inimensity  ! 


lairfil  bg  the  Modern  Bard). 

And  thou,  O  Earth— what  are  thy  shrieks  of  woe  ? 

Thy  dissonant  cries,  tliy  murmurs  of  alarm. 
Thy  curses,  but  an  echo,  faint  and  low. 
That  makes  more  sweet  my  calm? 

Eaitli.  heaven,  and  the  watery  wilderness ! 

In  all  your  mighty  volume  I  can  see 
But  one  vast  page  that  serveth  to  express 

Tlie  universal  Me  ! 

HlJHKHTBON    TkoWBHIDOI. 
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"Climb  not,  but  wait! 
I  come  1  I  Clime,  beloved— late,  I  know— 
But  not  tiKi  late  1" 
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Thk  origin  of  the  crude  mAtmfkcture  of  terra  cotta 
liuving  beeti  lost  in  the  mazcR  of  tho  past,  we  can  only 
conjecture  when  it  first  lent  itself  to  the  tools  of  the 
modeler,  or  wlio  firet  fashioned  the  bas-relief  or  bust, 
('icognara,  in  referring  to  thin  remote  date,  thus  alluden 
to  a  i>oetic  legend  :  "Who  knowx  how  often  and  among 
how  many  nations  may  not  have  happened  that  whieli 
was  related  in  Corinth  of  tlie  potter  Deliutades,  of 
Kicyon,  whoxe  daughter  traced  on  tlie  wall  the  shadow 
of  the  face  of  her  lover,  who  was  about  to  leave  her, 
and  the  outline  of  which,  filled  with  clay  by  her  father, 
produced  the  Rrst  profile  in  bas-relief,  and  wai<  baked  in 
the  furnace  along  with  the  tiles  ?" 

It  were  as  vain  to  seek  the  origin  as  to  ask, 
"  Who  Uined  the  flret  wild  fteed  » 
Who  nm  kindled  Hrc!" 
Primitive  nations  early  learned  the  use  of  earthenware, 
«hich  ii    only  a  coarser  kind  of  terra  cotta,  which 


means  "  baked  clay,"  as  porcelain  is  a  finer'  kind.  By 
kindling  fires  whereon  to  dress  their  simple  meals,  they 
found  tho  clay  beneath  and  about  them  baked  into  a 
substance  so  hard  that  it  served  to  hold  food  and  water. 
Perhaps  the  use  of  clay  utensils  was  discovered  aa 
Charles  Lamb's  hero  discovered  the  flavor  of  roast  pig 
— by  the  liery  deitruclion  of  his  rougli  cabin. 

To  form  •i  platter  or  d  h  out  of  a  mass  of  clay  and 
bake  t  b  dc  ll  c  fir  was  an  easy  thing  to  do.  And 
a  a  en  ]  a.  d  bnnging  the  orderly  development  of 
ar  s  and  en  s  norc  el  gant  forms  appeared,  made 
o  t  of  fi  r  n  ater  al  n  ore  carefiiUy  prepared  and 
m     Ided 

E  erj  vell-equ  pped  n  en  exhibits  the  ladder  by 
which  man  has  raised  himself  from  the  lowest  round  to 
higher  and  still  hifiher  refinements  in  the  expression*  of 
life.  Each  age  takes  the  results  of  the  past,  and  adding 
to  them  new  discoveries  and  inventions,  triturate:*  still 
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taiice  before  the  oettlement  of  New 
York  City. 

Aa  we  approacli  the  Perth  Ambov 
Terra  Cotta  WorkB,  deliglitfuUy  situ- 
ated on  the  banks  of  the  Kill-vou- 
Kull,  we  see  a  whole  village  of 
buildings,  which  connect  by  means 
of  bridges  and  teriiiinate  in  a  dock, 
whence  flnished  arti[:les  are  shipped 
to  all  portiunn  of  the  coiilinent. 
These  buildings  with  their  yai-ds 
cover  seven  acres  of  ground.  AViove 
the  surrounding  roofs  nine  kilns  rear 
their  huge  bulks  high  aloft,  wbiuli, 
seen  from  within,  look  like  enormous 
brick  demiJohnN,  bound  with  iron. 
Theyare,  indeed,  the  largest  of  their 
kind  ever  constructed.  Once  within 
the  enclosure  we  hear  the  stt-ady 
huh)  of  healtliy  and  happy  labor. 

Following  loads  uf  buff  and  deep- 
red  clay,  we  find  it  spread  over  great 
floors,  where  it  dries  before  it  is 
taken  to  the  mill  to  be  pulverized. 
To  see  the  driving  power,  we  enter 
the  machinerj'  rooms,  moved  by  a 
large  engine,  whose  dull  thud  throbs 
through  a  space  of  twenty-five'  by 
two  hundred  feet.  The  clay  is  tlieii 
ground  in  wliat  is  called  a  "pug- 
mill,"  into  which  flows  a  stream  of 
water  just  lai^e  enough  to  give  It 
the  desired  consistency.    When  this 


finer  atoms  of  matter,  to  find  i 
higher  potency  still.  How  much 
been  given,  how  many  experimei 
order  to  bring,  the  clay  to  the  re 
secure  the  proper  cohesion  and  .si 

The  result  is  something    gi-ei 
anciently  used,  though  tliat  wi 
satisty  every  requirement.     Mr. 
and  Art  Education,"  cites  seven 
to  this  quality.     At  Buekingha 
handsome  vases  of  terra  cotta  huj 
Portland  stone.     Both  are  of  the 
the  pedestals  have  lost  the  stiape 
dings  by  the  sharp  tooth  of  tit 
and  foliage  upon  the  body  of  the 
when  first  exhibited.     Granite  m 
century    old    in    Dublin    are 
decaying  slowly,  while  terra 
cotta  in  juxtaposition  is  un- 
changed. 

The  manufacture  of  this 
material  lias  only  been  Ci-tiib- 
lished  in  this  country  about 
fourteen  years.  Even  now  the 
only  works  which  have  fur- 
nished large  and  fine  pieces  of 
architectural  decorations  are 
adjacent  U>  the  great  clay-bed 
described  in  the  first  article 
on  thin  subject.  They  are  sit- 
uated in  the  pleasant  old  town 
of  Perth  Amboy,  which  con- 
sidered itaelf  of  some  impor- 
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clay  \s  dried  HulHciently  it  i.s  cut  into  masses  and  tniDH- 
ported  into  the  workshops  of  the  niuuldur  or  the  ntudio 
of  the  modeler.  In  the  former  case,  a  mould  is  made 
of  plaster  of  Paris  in  tlie  ordinary  manner  direct  from 
the  model  of  the  designer.  Into  its  every  crevice  the 
clay  is  pressed  by  hand,  Wlien  the  piece  is  of  sufficient 
size,  it  is  hollow  in  tlic  centre,  and  care  is  taken  to  liave 
it  of  uniform  thickness  throughout. 


But  llio  real  beauty  of  terra  cotta  consists  in  tlic  ease 
with  wliiuh  it  lends  itself  to  Llie  skill  of  the  modeler. 
He  can  grave  u)K)n  this  plastic  substance  his  grandest 
and  broadest  conceptions,  and  then  burn  tlicm  into  stone, 
la  order  to  do  this  in  a  fitting  manner,  he  mwl  be 
capable  of  great  dignity  and  sweep  of  imagination.  It 
is  related  at  the  works  tlrnt  unless  an  artist  is  accus- 
tomed  to  execute  in  this  bold,  free  manner,  he  is  a 


One  of  the  most  graphic  pictures  whown  to  the  visitor 
is  the  room  where  these  moulds  arc  mwle,  an  operation 
requiring  much  skill  and  dexterity.  The  plaster  hard- 
ens so  rapidly,  and  shrinks  so  much  in  the  liardening. 
that  a  hirge  mould  is  made  In  several  pieces.  Scores  of 
men  and  boys  flit  about,  working  swiftly  ns  they  poor 
the  wet  plaster  into  fonns  which  stiffen  while  they  are 
smoothing  it  Into  shape.  By  these  means  the  more  com- 
mon ornaments  can  lie  rcproduccil  indefinitely,  such  a^ 
tiles,  friezes,  simple  cornices  and  capitals. 


failui-c  here,  no  matter  ivhat  may  l>e  his  training  in  a 
niort:  reslricted  style  of  art.  The  design  must  be  viewed 
from  a  distance,  and  so  have  o.  symmetry  of  proportion 
not  easy  to  attain  by  one  who  gives  his  chief  attention 
to  minute  details,  and  yi't  hi' must  not  lose  Ihe  grace 
and  harmony  of  st'parnle  porlions  in  thatof  the  rounded 
whole.  The  illustrations  given  of  panels  and  figures  by 
Kemeys  and  Mora,  show  wbnt  are  the  results  of  genuine 
arlistic  skill  in  <-olo-:sal  forms. 
Whethir  niodeleil  cir  moulded,  the  pieces  must  bo 
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dried  just  sufficiently  to  give  tlieni  the  rigiit  texture —     with  keen  intellig;cnce,  wlio,  stnnding  before  tai^c  easels 


too  wet,  and  they  crack  in  the  kihi ;  too  dry,  and  tliey 
crack  even  beforu  burning.     If  the  different  parts  of  n 


supporting  manses  of  clay,  carve  the  bas-relief  from 
sketches  Itauging  above  them.  Said  one  in  charge  of  a 
studio  to  the  visitor:  "We  love  our  work;  it  absorbs 
us.  It  is  a  part  of  our  very  lives."  This  is  the  feeling 
of  a  true  artist. 

When  dried  to  a  certain  delicate  point,  the  pieces  are 
taken  to  the  kilni>,  within  which  they  are  carefully  and 


article  vary  in  thickness  or  in  amount  of  moiature,  it  i» 
liable  to  tivist  from  luicqual  contraction.  The  clay 
shrinks  also  in  burning  about  one-twelftli  of  its  bulk. 
In  fact,  it  requires  the  greatest  skill  and  experience  to 


cm-Hghted  windows,   are 
bright-eyed     men,     alert 


laboriously  packed,  the  smaller  ones  in  "soggars,"  that 
is,  frames  of  fire-clay,  to  hold  them  fast  and  safe.  The 
entrances  arc  then  closed  with  brick  and  clay,  and  Arcs 
lighted  in  furnaces  underneath. 

And  such  fires  1  they  seem  gateways  of  Tophet  i 
We  watch  a  kiln  fed  through  its  twenty  voracious 
moiitlis  with  great  lumps  of  coal  which  are  devoured 
with  ceaseless  roar.  Fierce,  wild,  glorious  fires  !  We 
gaze  into  a  light  almost  as  blinding  as  that  of  the 
sun  from  which  it  borrowed  incandescence,  and  in 
its  white  heat,  realize  not  only  the  tremendous  i^ncrgy 
of  elemental  forces,  hut  the  truth  of  that  purification 
wliich  comes  by  fire,  disjKillLng  all  that  is  extraneous, 
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of  the  wit  and  wiedom  of  the  century.  The  use 
of  this  nuLterial  in  the  Uaited  States  dates  back  only 
a  short  period;  its  growth  is  coincident  with  tliat 
of  the  pottery  which  has  been  described.  Tiles,  fire- 
brick and  simple  ornaments  are  furnished  by  pot- 
teries in  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey  and  on  Long 
Island;  the  best  clay  comes  from  the  bed  at  Perth 
Amboy.  Its  revival  as  an  architectural  decoration  has 
begun,  and  architects  arc  now  introducing  it  into  plana 
of  public  buildings.  As  our  people  learn  to  appreciate 
artistic  beauty,  in  place  of  the  merely  stereotyped  and 
meretricious,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  material 
of  this  kind  will  be 
found  to  vary  the  mo- 
notony of  brick,  brown-  y 


and  leaving  only  the  real  and  permanent.  It  gives 
one  a  sense  of  the  feebleness  of  man's  efforts  when 
once  this  fiendish  beauty  slips  the  leash  that  chains  it 
tQ  comfort  and  safety.  But  it  is  well  bound  ;  swarthy 
men,  day  and  night,  Hit  from  door  to  door,  feeding  the 
flcry  dragons  and  clanking  the  irons  tliat  hold  them  fast. 
For  a  few  days  they  give  the  monsters  all  that  is  needed 
to  fuse  the  damp  clay  in  their  mighty  fastnesses  into 
the  Rcnibtance  of  a  rock,  more  enduring  even  than  that 
molten  by  tlie  fervent  heat  evolved  by  nature's  prime- 
val forces. 

And  then  the  fires  go  down ;  the  mighty  mass  slowly 
parts  with  its  intense  caloric  ;  the  door  is  broken  open, 
and  the  finished  ornaments  carefully  withdrawn.  In 
spite  of  all  the  trouble  that  has  been  expended,  a  per- 
centage is  ruined  by  unequal  contraction  or  by  cracking. 
The  charging  and  uncharging  of  the  kiln  has  been  a 
labor  of  great  nicety,  and  sometimes,  if  the  pieces  arc 
large,  of  danger.  After  cooling,  tlic  articles  are  ready 
for  shipping. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of  the  production  of  a  ma- 
terial the  use  of  which  isyet  hardly  begin).  All  over  the 
congeries  of  buildings  which  have  grown  up  witliiu  a 
i-ecent  date,  in  answer  t^o  the  demands  of  the  age,  we 
witness  the  various  stages  of  labor  in  which  Use  wreatlis 
itself  with  the  blossoms  of  Beauty.  Old,  dead  mineral 
debris,  the  dust  or  mud  under  our  feet,  is  mixed, 
ground,  moistened,  carved 
an<l  baked,  till,  by  the  in- 
forming power  of  man, 
shaping  a  form  which  first 
existed  within  his  own  ima- 
gination, the  ideal  becomes 
the  rc^al.  It  is  forced,  there- 
fore, to  express  his  science, 
his  art,  his  sense  of  fitness, 
of  hannonyand  refinement, 
until  it  is  an  embodiment 
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Perth  AmbovTerra  Cotta  Comnanv.  nnd 


of  the  Excliange,   of  the 
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hundred  feet,  and  sixty  feet  high.  Adjoining  it  are  tlie  In  order  to  carry  on  the  bufini>ss  there  tire,  executive 
library,  the  room  for  the  meetings  of  the  board  of  niaua-  offices  of  prei*ident,  vici^  president,  treasurer  and  twelve 
gers,  and  the  committee  rooms,  of  which  there  are  twelve,     maaagers.  The  trade  committees  are  as  follows:  Grain. 
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story  windows.  These  are  ftll  executed  by  Mora.  Be- 
sides, this  material  m  employed  in  bases,  capitals, 
arches  of  windows  and  doorways,  cornices  and  mould- 
ings—alwut  twenty-four  thousand  separate  |)iece9  in 
all. 

The  question  of  a  proper  building  material  for  a ' 
rapidly  iiici-easing  population  is  now  before  the  public. 
Monarcbs  of  the  forest,  the  results  of  the  slow  growth  of 
leisurely  ages,  which  so  long  proudly  sheltered  count- 
less acres  of  virgin  soil,  fall  in  serncd  ranks  befoi'e  the 
wiiodnian's  axe,  while  no  skill  can  increase  the  mea- 
sured growth  of  their  successors.  The  treeless  pmiries 
of  the  West  slowly  rolie  themselves  in  garments  of 
waving  green.  Meanwhile  the  swiftly-gathering  set- 
tlers cannot  delay,  and  art  must  supersede  the  slow  pro- 
cesses of  Nature,  Tlien,  too,  tlie  fierce  conflagrations 
to  which  wooden  buildings  are  subject,  exciting  horror 


llour,  provisions,  petroleum,  lard,  naval  stores,  mari- 
time alt^irs,  lighterage,  butter,  cheese,  oils  and  distilled 
spirits.  Each  of  these  trades  has  rules  regarding  its 
Iransactious,  respecting  which  the  comniittee  in  cliai^e 
decide  all  minor  disputes.  The  Arbitration  Committee 
settles  more  important  cases ;  its  power  is  equal  to  tliat 
of  the  Sui>reme  Court,  but  fi-om  its  judgments  there  is 
no  appeal. 

The  imposing  building  which  this  corporation  will 
soon  occupy,  is  rendered  unique  by  its  external  decora- 


at  past  calamities  and  apprehension  for  future  ones, 
teach  tlie  absolute  necessity  of  fire-proof  substances. 
Iron,  stone,  brick  and  terra  cotta  offer  themselves  as 
substitutes  for  wood,  and  each  liaa  its  special  claims  to 
^  merit.     In  case  of  the  latter,  they  liave  been  proven  in 


tions  in  terra  cotta  from  the  Perth  Amboy  manufactory 
which  has  t>ecn  described.  These,  when  practicable,  are 
characteristic  of  the  objeets  to  which  the  structure  is 
devoted.  In  the  fVieze  of  the  main-story  cornice,  con- 
sisting of  renaissance  scroll-work,  are  introduced  colos- 
sal heads  of  American  aniiuals,  two  of  which  are  given 
in  illustration.  The  seals  of  the  thirty-three  states  of 
the  Union,  in  high  relief,  and  four  and  a  half  feet  in 
diameter,  decorate  the  spandrels  between   the  main- 
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of  edifices  constructed  more  than  twenty     broad  and  eliallow,  following  the  configuration  of  a  con- 
centuries  ago.   '  tinent  of  magnificent  distances.     It  now  gathers  it^lf 
Tliere  is  no  question  but  we  are  at  the  beginning  of     up,  however,  for  better  work — work  whose  permanence 
an  era  in  which  this  art  industry  will  be  employed  in     shall  finally  equal  its  excellence, 
untold  ways  and  forms ;  for  the  dignity  of  a  great  race  .,  ^  ^^^.^j^  ^„j  unni.keth,  mendfug  »11 ; 
demands  that  ite  power  shaU  be  conserved  and  directed  what  it  »bail  do  ts  better  than  batb  been. 

Slow  grows  tbe  spli^ndld  pattern  tbat  It  weaves 
It«  wUCful  batide  between." 


■I 
I 


into  channels  commensurate  with  ila  r 
nation  waxes  strong,  it  seeks  expression  in  forms  of  art 
grand  and  inspiring  as  its  genius  can  evolve.  Every 
movement  exhibits  not  only  its  present  condition,  bnt 
iti  lines  of  thought  and  aspiration.  In  this  country, 
shoddy  textures  and  materials  are  passing  away  with 
the  youthfulness  which  gave  them  creation  and  fur- 
nished their  apology.  The  era  of  the  cheap,  the  flimsy, 
the  gaudy  in  constructive  material,  a.s  well  as  in  vesture 
and  decoration,  is  gradually  disappearing  with  American 
immaturity.  The  spirit  of  the  age,  unqtienchable  as 
volcanic  fires,  deepens.      Heretofore  it  was  naturally 
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The  result  of  this  slow  growth  will  he  artistic,  as  well 
as  enduriDg.  The  love  of  huilding,  which  man  ahares 
with  the  ant  and  the  beaver,  has  grown  from  an  instinct 
into  an  intuition,  in  which  his  love  of  proportion,  of 
harmony  and   of  beauty    is  the   measure  of  his    un- 

The  love  of  the  permanent  will  gradually  lake  the 
place  of  that  feverish  thirst  for  change  which  is  now  so 
generally  chanicteristic  of  ua  aa  a  people.  The  spirit 
which  now  pushes  westward  in  seart-h  of  the  new,  will 
lose  its  furce  in  the  more  settled  purttt  of  the  country, 
and  our  restless  lives  may  ahsorb  some  elements  of  peace. 

With  the  accumulation  of  wealth  and  consequent  lei- 
sure, man  will  gather  the  products  of  the  far  ends  of  tile 
earth ;  metals,  curiously  carved  and  beaten ;  precious 
■tones  and  gems,  cut  by  cunning  workmen.  Especially 
will  he  delight  in  those  various  forms  of  terra  cotta 
and  porcelain,  which  so  readily  obey  the  imagination 
and  skill  of  the  designer.  In  proportion  to  his  develop- 
ment he  will  seek  original  forms,  both  in  decoration  and 
architecture.  For  he  cannot  be  trammeled  by  the  genius 
of  the  past,  that  brilliant  beacon  set  in  a  vanishing  twi- 
light.  As  the  morning  breaks,  ushering  in  a  fuller, 
richer  civilization,  utility  at  flrsl  clamors  for  universal 
service.  Under  her  reign  inventions  decrease  labor 
while  they  increase  its  results. 

Soon  beauty  comes  forward  to  lend  her  grace  and 
witchery  to  soften  the  crudities  of  her  predecessor,  and 
social  life  grows  rounded  and  harmonious.  Private 
dwellings  and  public  edifices  alike  become  visible  signs 
of  the  habits,  the  refinements,  and  even  the  religion  of 
their  builders. 

To-day  the  use  of  a  plastic  material  in  these  new  and 
magniScent  structures  is  significant  of  increased  free- 


dom, variety  and  picturesque  effect.  All  prophecies 
indicating  the  future  of  our  continent,  the  magnitude 
of  its  commerce,  the  variety  of  its  manufactures,  the 
productiveness  of  its  soil,  the  grandeur  of  its  scenery, 
the  wealth  which  it  must  aggregate,  point  to  a  period 
wherein  elegant  culture  will  be  diffused  throughout 
a  cosmopolitan  nation.  Its  architecture,  then,  while 
embodying  those  classic  laws  which  undei-lie  all  true 
expressions  of  art,  must  finally  be  adapted  to  our 
habits,  our  needs,  our  climate  and  our  civilization. 

Hester  M.  Poole. 


A  BIT    OF    POTTERY. 


The  potter  stood  at  his  daily  work, 

One  patient  foot  on  the  ground ; 
Thenther  with  never  slackening  speed 

Tnming  his  swift  wheel  round. 
Bilcnt  WB  stood  beside  him  there. 

Watching  the  i-estless  knee, 
Till  my  friend  said  low,  in  pitying  voice, 

"  How  tired  Mb  foot  mitst  be ! " 


Tile  potter  never  paused  in  bis  work, 

Shaping  the  wondrous  tiling; 
'Twas  only  a  common  flower-pot, 

But  perfect  in  fashioning. 
Slowly  lie  i-aised  his  patient  eyes. 
With  homely  truth  inspired  : 
"No,  mami ;  it  isn't  the  foot  that  kicks ; 
The  one  that  stands  f^ets  tiredl" 

Alice  Wblltnotuh  Rom.1 
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BY    LIZZIE   W.   CHAMPNEY 
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heathen  than  the  MiMtrs  that  he  remained  to  preaeh  to 
them.  St.  Antonio  of  Padua,  indei'd  I  The  Piiduans 
have  only  their  wickedness  to  boast  that  our  country- 
man ever  remained  a  day  with  them. 

"  The  young  girls  of  Portugal  are  his  especial  care.  It 
ia  he  who  provides  good  iiusbands  for  those  who  make 
pitgrimi^H  in  his  honor,  or  wear  little  medals  conse- 
crated to  him,  or  place  a  lighted  candle  on  Iiih  shrine  on 
the  eve  of  his.^te.  And  those  who  are  destined  to  an 
early  grave,  for  whom  there  is  no  earthly  briilegrooin, 
he  graciously  betroths  lo  himself.  ap|)earing  to  them  in 
person  ;  and  they  are  so  filled  with  admiration  of  his  ce- 
lestial beauty  that  henceforward  thev  are  in  haste  to  be 
gone.  So  that  no  lover  on  earth,  be  he  prince  or  em])e- 
ror,  can  keep  them  from  their  spiritual  spouse,  lie  is 
as  brave,  too,  as  ho  is  kind.  lie  fought  for  us  in  the 
last  war  with  tlie  Spanish,  lie  was  a  captain  in  one  of 
our  regiments,"  she  added,  as  she  noticed  the  look  of 
annised  incredulity  in  Mai^niTt's  eyes.  "Obi  it  Isall 
certified  and  sworn  to — it  is  incontestnbly  true.  He  was 
a  gallant  officer,  and  wa.s  always  polite  to  the  ladies. 
He  never  caused  a  tear  either  by  rudeness  or  too  much 
kindness.  He  never  intoxicated  himself,  or  pilfered  or 
gambled.  He  was  a  model  gentleman.  You  can  see  it 
in  the  araiy  records.  Such  captains  as  he  are  rare  ;  it 
was  no  wonder  that  they  set  it  down." 


And  Margaret,  to  her  suprise,  found  afterwards  that 
the  simple  girl  had  not  overstated  the  fact.'.  One  of  the 
certilieates  which  she  discovered  was  so  naif  that  I  can- 
not resist  quoting  it  hei-e: 

"I  attest  and  certify"  (wrote  Dun  Heicules  Anhjuio 
Carlos  Luiz  Jusoi>b  Maria  de  Albuqutjrque  o  Ai-anjo  do 
Mai;alhae]is  llomera,  nobleman,  kuight,  miijor,  etc.,  etc., 
etc.,  a  gentleman  whose  names  and  titles  are  not  more  nu- 
merous than  those  of  many  a  modem  Portuguese)  "  that 
the  Lord  St.  Antonio,  otlierwise  the  great  Saint  Antonio 
of  Lisliou  (commonly  and  falsely  called  of  Padna),  has 
been  enlisted  and  had  a  ])lace  in  this  regiment  ever  since 
the  34tli  of  January  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  Jesns  Christ 
1C68.  The  said  Saint  Antonio  gave  for  li is  caution  and 
surety  the  Queen  of  Angels,  who  became  answerable  that 
he  would  not  desert  his  coloi's,  but  behave  always  like  a 
good  soldier  in  the  regiment.  On  the  13Ch  of  Septem- 
ber, inSS.  liis  m^cHty  promoted  Saint  Antonio  to  the  laiik 
of  captain,  for  liaving,  a  short  time  t>efore,  valiantly  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  detaelinient  of  the  regiment  aud 
beat  olT  a  strong  body  of  (.'astilians.  four  times  the  number 
of  the  said  detachment,  which  body  had  been  set  in  am- 
bush for  them,  witli  the  intention  of  cari'yiiig  tliem  alt 
prisoners  to  Badajos. 

"  1  do  further  certify  that  in  all  the  above  papers  and 
registers  thei'e  is  not  any  note  of  Saint  Antonio  of  bad  be- 
havior or  irregulailty  committed  by  him,  nor  of  bis  having 
ever  been  Hogged,  impiisoned  or  any  way  punished  by  his 
officers  while  a  private  in  his  regiment,  and  in  every  other 
resjicut  he  has  always  t)ehaved  like  a  gcnilcman;  and,  on 
all  the  above-mentioned  accounts,  I  hold  bim  most  worthy 
and  deserving  of  the  rank  of  aggi'egale  mi^'or  to  our  regi- 
ment. In  testimony  whei-eof,  I  have  liereto  signed  my 
name  the  25tli  day  of  March,  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  1777. 
"Magai.haekb  Humbh." 

"He  was  a  sweet  gentleman,"  sighed  Leouilla. 
"  Only  look  at  the  sacred  image  of  him  in  the  Cliurch 
of  tlie  Holy  Martyrs,  and  tell  me  if  you  ever  saw  a 
more  beautiftil  young  man." 

The  image  was  of  wax,  and  represented  St.  Antonio, 
as  so  immy  other  images  scattered  through  Spain  and 
Portugal  do,  as  a  cfniiely  young  maii,  in  the  garb  of  a 
Franciscan  friar.  A  plaited  cord  fills  the  double  office 
of  scourge  and  girdle.  The  tonsured  head  is  shapely, 
and  the  fiicc  full  of  intelligence  and  amiability.  With 
one  arm  he  sustains  the  Infant  .lesus,  and  in  the  disen- 
gaged hand  he  liolds  a  stalk  of  lilies. 

"So  St.  Antonio  isyour  6eaM  iileiU  of  manly  beauty  ?" 
queried  Margaret.  "  Is  thea',  [(erchance,  some  sturdy 
peasant  of  the  Minho,  with  a  face  like  his,  who  has 
stolen  away  your  guileless  little  heart  ¥" 

"Oh,  no,"  replied  I^onilla,  with  charming  uncon- 
sciousness. "  Jose  Placido  Barlxisa  does  not  at  all  re- 
semble the  sweet  St.  Antonio.     I  wish  he  did." 

In  spite  of  this  suggestion  of  a  longing  not  quite 
satisfied,  I..eonilla  was  reasonably  proud  of  Jos6  Placido. 
Lethargic  and  good-tempered,  liis  name  seemed  peculi- 
arly appropriate,  for  no  mora  placid  counienauce  or 
more  trustful  disposition  could  t>c  imagined.  He  trudged 
sturdily  beside  his  ox-cart,  convoying  loads  of  garden 
produce  to  Oporto,  traveling  by  night,  so  as  to  oAit  his 
merchandise  fresh  at  the  markets  in  the  early  morning, 
and  reclining  uneasily  in  his  ru<le  wagon  while  the  oxen 
crept  patiently  homeward  in  the  blistering  glare  of  llie 
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next  day.  Night  or  noon  the  ear-piercing  shriek  of  the 
ungreased  axles  announced  his  progress,  like  the  warn- 
ing whistle  of  an  express  train.  Jose  was  attached  to 
the  sound.  It  was  the  voice  of  his  faithful  cart.  It 
gave  a  sense  of  companionship  to  his  lonely  journeying, 
and  he  would  not  on  any  account  have  silenced  it. 
There  was  a  popular  notion,  too,  that  it  scared  the 
wolves,  and  that  one  was  safer  at  night  when  guarded 
by  the  frightful  sound.  On  a  sunny  slope  of  the  Gerez 
chain  Jose  had  a  hut  of  his  own,  where  his  old  mother 
sat  and  spun  and  wove,  and  dug,  too,  in  the  scrap  of  a 
garden,  which  was  given  mostly  to  flowers,  not  from  any 
preference  for  their  beauty,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  bees. 
It  was  a  picturesque  nook,  and  they  were  well-to-do 
peasants.  At  the  market  in  Oporto  Jos^  had  met  with 
Leon  ilia,  the  daughter  of  other  peasants  from  the  wine 
district.  He  had  wooed  her  first  with  admiring  glances 
as  he  leaned  both  arms  on  one  of  his  great  yellow  oxen  ; 
later  b}-  gifts  of  little  jars  of  honey  and  with  enormous 
and  hideous  bouquets  of  flaring  dahlias..  He  brought  his 
mother  in  his  (;art  one  day,  and  both  of  Leonilla^s  parents 
came  down  the  Douro  in  a  boat  laden  with  casks  of  the 
new  vintage.  The  old  people  wrangled  about  the  matter 
all  the  morning  in  the  market,  while  Jose  Placido  and 
Leonilla  Felicidade  wandered  into  the  Cathedral,  and 
each  held  a  candle  at  the  funeral  of  some  rich  man,  un- 
known to  either  of  them.  The  beadle  had  any  quantity  of 
candles,  and  he  beckoned  to  all  who  loitered  by  to  come 
in  and  add  to  the  prestige  of  the  funeral.  They  were 
a  Uttlc  awe-struck  by  the  mummery  of  pretentious  re- 
ligion, and  by  the  greater  majesty  and  mystery  of  death, 
and  when  they  came  back  to  the  old  people,  and  found 
that  none  of  the  merchandise  was  sold,  but  that  they 
were  formally  betrothed,  the  ceremony  at  the  church 
seemed  to  them  a  part  of  the  transaction  ;  and,  to  a<hi 
to  its  sacredness,  Jose  always  kept  the  end  of  the  burned 
caudle.  It  should  finish  burning,  so  he  said,  at  his  own 
funeral,  and,  meantime,  it  was  a  witness  to  his  betrothal 
to  and  love  for  Leonilla. 

They  were  to  be  married,  so  the  elders  had  decided, 
as  soon  as  a  good  vintage  allowed  a  suflicient  dowry, 
and  as  soon  as  Jose's  mother  could  weave  enough  linen 
for  a  good  household  outfit.  Jose's  mother  had  spun 
and  woven  slowly  at  first,  for  she  was  jealous  of  a  rival 
in  her  son's  aflection.  But  age  was  stealing  on,  and 
she  confessed  to  herself  now  that  a  daughter-in-law 
would  be  an  acceptable  boon. 

There  could  hardly  be  imagined  a  greater  contrast 
between  two  agreeable  girls  than  that  which  existed  be- 
tween Leonilla  and  her  young  mistress.  The  one  credu- 
lous, naif,  aff*ectionate ;  the  other  haughty,  cultured 
and  brilliant,  and  both  distractingly  beautiful  and  pure 
as  pearL<«.  At  least,  this  was  what  Henry  Jackson 
thought  concerning  them,  and  Mr.  Jackson  was,  to 
Margaret,  at  least,  an  authority  on  nearly  every  subject. 
He  was  an  Englishman,  but  had  resided  in  Oporto  for 
the  past  three  years  in  the  interest  of  a  London  wine- 
importing  company.  The  Andrews  had  met  him  four 
years  before  in  London,  and,  though  the  acquaintance 
at  that  time  had  been  flight,  he  had  some  way  estab- 
lished himself  with  them  on  the  familiar  footing  of  an 
old  friend.  He  was  so  thoroughly  well  informed  in  all 
the  customs  of  the  country  ;  he  made  himself  so  useful 
to  them  in  various  ways,  that  Mr.  Andrews  hailed  his 
appearance  as  a  godsend.  It  was  he  who  advised  Mar- 
garet to  engage  the  services  of  a  maid,  and  who  drew 
her  attention  to  Leonilla,  the  prettiest  peasant  girl  in 
the  Oporto  markets. 

"  She  will  help  you  acquire  this  unimaginably  diffi- 
cult language,"  he  had  argued,  ''and  she  will  explain 


all  the  pretty  customs  and  legends  of  the  mountains 
while  vou  are  in  the  Minho." 

And  so  it  had  been  decided  that  Leonilla  should  a<;- 
company  the  Andrews  on  their  tour  through  the  north 
of  Portugal.  She  was  all  the  more  willing  to  do  so  tliat 
several  weeks  of  the  time  were  to  be  spent  at  Bom 
Jesus  do  Monte,  a  famous  ^sort  not  far  from  Jose's 
home,  and  one  of  the  most  charmingly  grotesque  places 
in  the  world. 

High  up  in  the  mountains  above  the  ancient  city  of 
Braza,  an  archbishop  of  Froissart's  time,  or  there- 
abouts, conceived  the  idea  of  founding  a  Mecca  for  pious 
pilgrims.  Shrines,  hermitages,  hospedarias  sprang  up 
at  the  word  of  the  holy  man;  the  Pope  sent  dispen^a- 
tions,  the  worldly  built  lodging-houses,  and  laid  out 
gardens,  dancing  pavilions,  lakes  and  boats,  band-stands 
for  open-air  concerts,  and  other  amusements.  Fashion- 
ables flocked  from  the  heated  cities,  where  the  air  lay 
baked  and  lifeless,  to  this  charming  mountain  resort,  and 
the  good  archbishop  forbade  them  not,  but  obligingly 
gathered  in  the  gold  they  brought  and  continued  his 
work  of  making  the  mountain  the  eighth  wonder  of  the 
world.  From  the  foot  to  the  top  an  elaborate  and  inge- 
nious via  o^vds  was  designed.  The  pilgrim  proceeded  on 
foot,  either  alone  or  making  one  of  a  procession  along  a 
series  of  inclined  planes  and  up  an  ornate  grand  staircase 
to  the  principal  church,  pau^^ing,  however,  as  he  went 
to  offer  prayer  before  each  of  the  fourteen  chapels  which 
divided  the  way.  Allegorical  statues  representing  Old 
Testament  worthies  looked  down  benignantly  irom  each 
angle  of  the  staircase;  and  fountains  illustrative  of 
every  Christian  virtue  gushed  clear  and  sweet  on  ever}- 
terrace.  The  way  was  shaded  by  the  cork,  the  mul- 
berry and  the  stone  pine,  and  the  bracing  mountain  air 
made  the  climb  an  ecstatic  delight.  Even  the  languor- 
ous worldling  preferred  to  dismiss  his  carriage  at  the 
foot  and  follow  the  pilgrims'  path,  though  there  was  a 
good  carriage  road  to  the  summit. 

But  though  the  rich  came,  as  we  have  said,  and  made 
the  place  popular  and  famous  all  over  Portugal,  they 
formed  but  a  minority  in  the  vast  multitudes  who 
swarmed  hither  at  Whitsuntide.  Camping  grounds  w^ere 
provided  for  the  peasants.  The  ox-carts,  ranged  in  rows 
and  filled  with  fresh  straw,  and  protected  by  toldas^  or 
canvas  covers,  formed  excellent  beds.  Great  ovens  had 
been  built  for  their  use ;  there  were  plenty  of  free  games 
and  amusements,  and  a  part  of  the  grounds  was  reserved 
as  a  bazaar  or  fair.  The  men  bartered  their  various 
commodities,  the  women  gossiped,  the  young  men  raced 
their  ponies  and  wooed  the  maidens,  the  girls  wandered 
reverently  from  shrine  to  shrine,  unbuMening  their 
heart  sorrows  before  the  altar  of  Maria  Sanctissima,  or 
leaving  a  flower  and  a  prayer  before  the  shrine  of  St. 
Antonio.  It  was  not  the  time  of  the  great  yearly  ronia 
Ha,  or  religious  festival,  but  at  all  times  Bom  Jesus  is 
more  or  less  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  Even  had  there 
been  no  other  visitors  the  Andrews  would  have  felt 
themselves  well  repaid  for  their  pains.  But  Mr.  Jack- 
son had  found  it  convenient  to  take  a  short  recess  from 
business,  and  had  joined  them  here. 

He  had  been  so  verv  attentive  of  late  that  Marirarot, 
not  usually  surpicious  in  such  matters,  had  been  obliged 
to  confess  to  herself  that  either  she  must  at  once  Ijegin 
to  discourage  him  or  else  be  fairly  held  to  have  coun- 
tenanced any  pretensions  which  he  might  be  cherishing. 
Did  she  really  care  to  discourage  him  ?  This  was  the 
question  which  she  asked  herself  one  slumberous  after- 
noon, when  nearly  every  other  guest  of  the  hotel  was 
taking  a  siesta.  Leonilla  came  noiselessly  through  tlie 
door  with  a  dish  of  bursting  pomegranate..    She  smiled 
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when  she  saw  that  Margaret  was  awake,  and,  placing 
the  fruit  before  her,  prepared  to  arrange  her  hair  for  the 
afternoon. 

''TeH  me  another  legend  of  St.  Antonio,''  said  Mar- 
garet, "•  and  what  do  you  do  when  you  wish  his  gra- 
cious opinion  as  to  whether  the  young  gentleman  you 
happen  to  be  thinking  about  is  the  one  that  he  would 
approve  in  your  case  V" 

Leonilla's  face  brightened.  "Ahl  lady,"  she  ex- 
claimed, '^  to-night  is  the  festa  of  St.  Antonio.  Will 
you  not  keep  it  with  me  ?  The  dear  saint  will  not  mind 
that  you  are  not  a  daughter  of  Portugal.  He  was  com- 
passionate to  the  Moors,  and  even  to  the  Italians.  If 
you  will  only  ask  him  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  give 
you  as  good  a  husband  as  my  Jos^  Placido. " 

*'Tliat  were  kindness,  indeed,"  replied  Margaret 
good  naturedly.  "  If  you  will  lend  me  one  of  your  gay 
suits,  and  will  help  me  to  dress  so  that  no  one  could 
guess  but  that  I  am  a  true  daughter  of  the  Minho,  per- 
haps we  can  deceive  even  the  good  saint  himself." 

Ijeonilla  brought  her  best  scarlet  petticoat,  her  velvet 
bodice  and  embroidered  vest,  with  wide  white  sleeves. 
She  removed  the  solitaire  pearls  from  Margaret's  ears, 
and  replaced  them  by  the  enormous  filigree  ear-rings  of 
the  country.  She  plaited  her  hair  and  arranged  the 
gay  kerchief  upon  it,  until  St.  Antonio  must  h^ve  been 
sagacious,  indeed,  not  tb  have  mistaken  her  for  one  of 
his  own  countrywomen.  Then,  hand-in-band,  just  as 
the  moon  rose,  they  slipped  from  the  Hotel  da  Boavista 
and  descended  the  terrace  staircase.  It  was  deserted, 
and  there  was  no  sound  but  their  own  footfalls  and  the 
musical  sobbing  of  the  many  fountains.  St.  Antonio's 
shrine  was  apart  from  the  others,  in  a  little  dell  half- 
way down  the  mountain.  Margaret  had  brought  two 
waxen  tapers,  each  a  yard  high,  garlanded  with  moulded 
pansies  ;  she  had  bought  them  in  Lisbon,  with  the  in- 
tention of  carrying  them  to  America  as  curiosities,  but 
had  vielded  to  a  Ilallowe'en  freak,  and  had  decided  to 
leave  them  for  herself  and  Leonilla  as  propitiatory  gifts 
.  for  St.  Antonio.  As  they  descended  the  stairs  Leonilla 
persisted  in  pausing  before  each  of  the  chapels  and 
gazing  through  the  grated  doorway  at  the  wax-work 
tableaux  displayed  within.  The  interior  of  each  of  these 
Httle  chapels  was  fitted  up  to  represent  a  scene  in  the 
passion  of  our  Saviour.  The  figures,  carved  from  wood, 
were  of  life  size,  clothed  and  painted  with  amusing 
realism.  When  Margaret  first  looked  upon  the  effigies 
which  coarsely  caricatured  scenes  that  were  to  her  very 
sacred — the  Flagellation,  the  Crown  of  Thorns,  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane — it  seemed  to  her. that  this  was 
a  palpable  kind  of  blasphemy,  a  second  mockery  of  the 
martyred  Christ.  She  had  marked  since  then  the  real 
devotion  in  which  these  figures  were  held  by  the  simple 
devotees,  and  she  had  become  reconciled  to  them.  They 
passed  by  the  fountains  guarded  by  the  statues  of  Hope, 
with  her  two  companions.  Confidence  and  Glory;  Faith, 
blindfolded  in  the  Romish  fashion,  attended  by  Confes- 
sion and  Docility,  and  Charity,  with  her  followers, 
Peace  and  Benignity,  and  were  standing  in  front  of  the 
chapel  devoted  to  the  taking  of  the  miraculous  napkin 
portrait  by  Veronica,  when  they  heard  footsteps  as- 
cending the  staircase.  Leonilla,  frightened,  shrank  into 
the  thicket  which  bordered  the  staircase.  Margaret  re- 
mained a  moment  irresolute,  then  feeling  that  it  was 
hardly  prudent  for  her  to  meet  any  chance  comer  there 
alone  she  turned  to  fly,  when  she  heard  other  footsteps 
descending  the  staircase.  She  was  hemmed  in  on  both 
sides  and  it  was  too  late  to  follow  Leonilla,  for  the 
crackling  of  the  branches  would  now  certainly  attract 
attention.     In  her  agitation  she  leaned  heavily  against 


the  grated  door  of  the  little  chapel.  To  her  surprise  it 
yielded  to  the  pressure,  opening  noiselessly  inward. 
She  caught  at  the  asylum  thus  ofl'ered,  and  knelt  behind 
the  wooden  Veronica,  with  her  back  to  the  door,  hoping 
to  be  taken  for  one  of  the  figures  in  the  tableaux. 
Slowly  the  firm,  manly  footsteps  which  she  had  fir^t 
heard  came  nearer,  and  passed  the  chapel  without  a 
pause.  Margaret  sprang  to  her  feet,  and,  looking  curi- 
ously, saw  the  figure  of  a  young  man,  in  the  gown  or 
cloak  of  the  University  of  Coimbra,  passing  on  toward 
the  hospedaria,  and  bearing  in  his  arms  a  little  child. 
She  quickly  resumed  her  kneeling  position,  for  she  heard 
others  coming  from  either  direction.  They  met  in  front 
of  the  chapel,  and  Margaret  recognized  the  voice  of 
Senhora  Aranjo,  a  Portuguese  lady  whose  acquaintance 
she  had  made  in  Oporto,  and  whom  she  inwardly  des- 
pised as  a  superficial  little  flirt.  Her  heart  gave  a  quick 
throb  as  she  heard  Mr.  Jackson  expressing  surprise  and 
pleasure  at  meeting  her.  There  were  other  voices,  but 
Margaret's  attention  was  only  for  these  two. 

Mr.  Jackson's  tone  was  carelessly  gallant,  and  his 
phrases  were  chosen  from  the  overdrawn  compliment  of 
Portuguese  courtesy.  But  though  Margaret  knew  that 
Senhora  Aranjo  probably  attached  no  serious  impoil- 
ance  to  his  extravagant  offers  of  service,  and  his  vehe- 
ment desire  to  kiss  her  angelic  little  feet,  and  though 
she  knew  that  the  phrases  were  uttered  with  the  flip- 
pancy of  one  who  conceived  that  he  was  only  ordinarily 
courteous,  still  the  conversation  angered  her.  He  had 
seemed  so  serious  to  her  in  the  few  reverent,  half-hesi- 
tating attentions  which  he  had  paid  her  ;  was  this  re- 
spectful deference  also  only  a  mannerism  assumed  for 
the  exigencies  of  the  case  V  The  party  presently  turned 
their  attention  to  the  scene  within  the  chapel. 

"  What  wretched  art  1"  exclaimed  Senhora  Aranjo. 
"  If,  now,  these  figures  were  only  carved  in  marble,  in- 
stead of  being  so  hideously  painted  and  dressed  !  See, 
there  is  a  figure  actually  in  the  costume  of  the  peasants 
of  this  time  and  locality." 

*'You  mean  the  kneeling  girl  by  the  side  of  Ve- 
ronica," replied  Mr.  Jackson.  ''I  have  never  noticed 
that  figure  Ijefore,  and  I  thought  I  was  quite  familiar 
with  all  the  scenes.  Really,  now,  she  is  the  most  ad- 
mirably executed  of  them  all.  I  wonder  whether  it  is 
made  of  wax  or  papier-mach^  ?"  He  thrust  his  rattan 
through  the  grating  and  tapped  Margaret  lightly  upon 
the  shoulder. 

"The  coiffure  is  real,"  remarked  Senhora  Aranjo. 
"  You  moved  one  of  the  plaits  with  your  stick." 

*'It  is  wonderfully  life-like,"  replied  Mr.  Jackson. 
''  I  would  like  to  compliment  the  artist  who  constructed 
it,"  and  with  a  little  more  light  chat  the  party  turned 
away  and  mounted  the  staircase,  Mr.  Jackson  walking 
gallantly  by  the  side  of  the  senhora. 

As  soon  as  they  were  safely  out  of  sight  Margaret 
left  the  chapel,  her  shoulders  tingling  as  though  the 
touch  of  the  cane  had  been  a  sharp  blow.  She  was 
thoroughly  indignant,  for  she  did  not  believe  that  Mr. 
Jackson  had  been  deceived.  He  knew  that  it  was  3'ield- 
ing  flesh  against  which  the  vibrant  rattan  had  pressed. 
Possibly  he  fancied  that  some  simple  pejisant  girl  had 
placed  herself  here  in  fulfillment  of  a  vow  of  penance, 
and  he  had  touched  her  in  this  insulting  way  to  satisfy 
his  curiosity.  She  walked  quickly  up  the  steps,  quit« 
forgetful  of  her  intention  of  placing  the  candles  which 
she  still  held  on  the  altar  of  St.  Antonio.  In  her  anger 
she  forgot  even  to  wonder  what  had  become  of  Leonilla. 
She  had  just  gained  the  upper  terrace,  and  was  turning 
toward  the  hotel,  when  a  figure  lounging  on  the  church 
steps  sprang  up  and  barred  her  way. 
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•*  Ah  I  my  pretty  little  one,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Jacksou, 
for  it  was  he,  ''  why  did  you  make  one  of  the  ugly  party 
in  Veronica's  chapel  to-night  ?  Did  you  think  that  I 
did  not  recognize  the  charming  Leonilla?  No,  you 
need  not  turn  away  your  head.  I  have  seen  those  ear- 
rings before,  and  this  jaunty  handkerchief  crossed  so 
coqucttishly  over  your  bodice.  Tell  me  what  you  were 
doing  in  the  chapel  V  Praying  the  good  St.  Antonio  to 
send  you  a  lover,  were  you  not  ?  Well,  here  he  is,  my 
pretty  Leonilla,  and  you  will  not  even  look  at  him." 

*'  Air.  Jackson,  let  me  go,  if  you  please  I"  Margaret 
exclaimed  in  a  stitled  voice,  turning  suddenly  and  facing 
the  discomfited  gentleman. 

**  Margaret  1"  was  the  dismayed  reply,  *'  what  cursed 
contretemps  is  this  ?" 

Bitter  taunts  welled  to  Margaret's  lips,  but  she  crushed 
them  back,  and  with  a  sweeping  courtesy,  entered  the 
hotel.  An  importunate  note  came  the  next  morning  beg- 
ging Miss  Andrews  to  see  him,  to  listen  to  his  explana- 
tions and  apologies;  but  the  missive  was  returned 
unopened,  and  Air.  Jackson,  after  waiting  through  the 
day  in  vain  for  some  opportunity  to  make  his  peace,  left 
that  evening  for  Braza  and  the  south. 

''Our  experiment  in  seeking  St.  Antonio's  favor  was 
hardly  a  success,  was  it,  Leonilla  V"  Margaret  asked  of 
her  maid,  as  she  witnessed  through  her  parted  curtains 
the  departure  of  her  admirer. 

Leonilla's  reply  was  a  sob,  and  Margaret,  regarding 
her  keenly,  saw  tliat  the  girl's  face  was  haggard  and 
her  eyes  swollen  with  weeping. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  child  ?"  she  exclaimed^  draw- 
ing her  gently  toward  her.  *'  Have  you  had  bad  news 
from  Jose  Placido,  or  were  you  frightened  last  night  V" 

For  answer  the  girl  burst  into  passionate  weeping. 
**Dear  lady,"  she  explained,  as  Margaret  soothed  her 
into  calmness,  *'  the  gentle  St.  Antonio  himself  ap- 
peared to  me  last  night,  and  I  must  die  unwedded,  a 
thing  which  would  break  my  Jose's  heart,  let  alone  mj-^ 
own." 

''Pray,  what  do  you  mean?"  questioned  Margaret 
kindly. 

''I  saw  him,"  replied  Leonilla,  "the  beautiful  saint, 
with  a  countenance  of  heavenly  sweetness.  He  was 
robed  in  black ;  on  one  arm  he  bore  the  radiant  Christ- 
child,  in  the  other  hand  he  held  a  stalk  of  white  lilies. 
He  spoke  no  word,  but  as  he  passed  me  one  of  the  lilies 
fell  at  my  feet,  a  sign  that  he  called  me  to  himself.  I 
must  go  home,  dear  lady,  and  prepare  to  die." 

"  Nonsense,"  exclaimed  Margaret  cheerfull}'.  "  I  also 
saw  your  vision,  and  to  me  he  seemed  a  very  real  and 
substantial  man,  dressed  in  the  gown  of  a  university 
student.  If  you  will  remain  here  a  few  days  longer  I 
have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  be  able  to  point  him  out  to 
you." 

But  Leonilla  was  not  to  be  persuaded,  and  the  next 
morning  witnessed  her  departure  for  her  home.  Marga- 
rf*t  was  seriously  annoyed.  '•  The  poor  child  will  brood 
and  brood  over  this  thing,"  she  thought,  ''until  fancy 
will  really  accomplish  her  death."  She  had  not  seen  the 
face  of  the  student,  and  she  looked  eagerly  but  in  vain 
among  the  groups  of  pleasure-seekers  and  devotees  for 
some  one  in  the  peculiar  scholastic  garb.  The  days  that 
followed  would  have  been  very  tedious  to  her  had  not 
Senhora  Aranjo  presented  her  brother,  Neponmceno  de 
Castro  Rego,  for  whose  sake,  indeed,  she  had  made  this 
diplomatic  journey.  He  was  a  serious  young  man,  tall 
and  graceful,  faultlessly  dressed  after  the  Parisian 
fi^hion.  He  was  more  than  ordinarily  intelligent  and 
w«ll  informed,  having  traveled  widely  both  in  Europe 
and  Brazil.     He  spoke  English  accurately,  but  with  a 
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studied  and  rather  bookish  manner,  and  preferred  to 
converse  in  French,  of  which  he  was  a  fiuent  master. 
From  him  the  courtly  obeisance  of  the  usual  forms  of 
polite  conversation  had  nothing  stilted  or  feigned.  He 
seemed  to  be  a  courtier  speaking  to  his  empress.  His 
sincerity  was  very  patent,  for  he  had  really  fallen  in 
love  with  Margaret  ahnost  at  first  sight. 

"  If  you  would  only  see  Coimbra,"  he  said  one  day, 

I  think  you  would  love  our  Portugal.  The  English 
poet.  Sou  they,  thought  it  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of 
old  towns.  You  know  he  writes  of  the^ear  Mondego, 
and  of  its  venerable  buildings,  its  oUves  and  its  cy- 
presses." 

"  Were  you  ever  a  student  of  the  University  of  Coim- 
bra ?"  Margaret  asked. 

"Yes,  indeed;  I  have  but  just  completed  the  course 
of  law.  You  look  surprised,  but  you  knpw  we  enter  the 
university  older  than  the  students  of  nearly  all  other 
countries." 

The  startled  look  in  Alargaret's  face  had  another 
cause.  "  When  you  first  came  here,  on  the  eve  of  St. 
Antonio's  day,  did  you  wear  your  student's  gown  V"  she 
asked. 

"  Yes.  It  was  very  dusty,  and  I  threw  it  on  to  pro- 
tect my  new  suit." 

Alargaret  still  looked  puzzled.  "  But  the  child  ?"  she 
said  to  herself,  not  quite  conscious  that  she  was  speak- 
ing aloud. 

"  Oh  I  the  child.  We  met  some  friends  of  mv  sister's 
at  Bnxza,  who  came  out  to  the  mountain  with  us.  The 
nurse  was  not  strong,  and  you  know  the  staircase  is 
long,  so  I  oflTered  to  carry  the  child  for  her.  I  had  bought 
some  lilies,  which  helped  amuse  it.  Did  you  see  me  in 
my  character  of  nui'sery-maid  V  I  could  not  have  pre- 
sented a  very  dignified  appearance." 

"  I  want  you  to  assume  it  again,  please,"  said  Mar- 
garet, ''for  the  sake  of  a  poor,  simple  child,  who  took 
you  for  an  apparition  of  the  good  St.  Antonio." 

The  young  man  started,  and,  habitually  serious  as  he 
was,  could  not  forbear  smiling.  "  My  sister's  friends 
left  the  next  day,"  he  said  ;  "but  I  suppose  we  might 
manage  to  borrow  some  other  baby." 

"First,  we  must  find  Leonilla,"  said  Margaret  deci- 
dedly, "and  to  accomplish  that  we  must  return  to 
Oporto." 

Tiie  entire  party  returned  to  the  city  together,  accom- 
panied by  Senhor  de  Castro  Rego.  Margaret  searched 
the  markets  for  Leonilla.  They  found  only  Jos^  Placido, 
standing  beside  his  dun-colored  ox  'U,  the  image  of  ab- 
ject despair. 

"Where  is  Leonilla?"  Margaret  asked.  "Is  she 
well  ?" 

"  She  is  well,"  Jos^  replied,  crossing  himself.  "  She 
is  dying." 

"  Oh,  no !"  Margaret  exclaimed  impulsively.  "  That 
must  not  be.  Take  us  to  her  and  we  will  cure  h  r.  I^ave 
your  oxen  in  care  of  some  one  else ;  go  to  the  river  and 
hire  a  boat ;  I  will  go  to  the  hotel  for  my  father,  and 
will  meet  you  at  the  Queen's  Stairs." 

It  was  only  a  short  walk  across  the  square,  but 
Senhor  de  Castro  Rego  delayed  her. 

"  I  cannot  go  with  you  on  this  trip  up  to  the  vine- 
yards," he  said. 

"Cannot  I"  she  exclaimed  indignantly.     "And  you 
know  that  without  your  help  that  poor  child  will  die — 
that  all  my  explanations  will  go  for  nothing  if  I  cannot 
.  prove  them  true  ?     Is  that  nothing  to  you  ?" 

"It  is  nothing,"  he  replied  passionately.  "What 
are  all  the  girls  of  Portugal  to  me,  who  care  only  for 
you  ?" 
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"  But  do  you  not  see  tlmt  I  care  more  for  tliis  than 
for  auything  else  in  the  whole  world  V" 

"Yea,  I  see  it;  and  if  we  go,  if  w«  Hucueed.  and  the 
illneits  of  your  protege  proves  to  be  only  of  the  imagina- 
tion, tlien,  when  you  have  nothiaj;  else  to  care  for,  will 
you  not  give  some  sinali  part  of  your  tiUention  to  niy 
trouble,  wliich  is  not  at  all  of  the  imagination  V" 

Tliey  had  reached  llie  hotel.  Mai^ret  turned  toward 
her  own  room,  "  You  can  go  or  not,  as  you  like,"  she 
Baid  coldly.  "  I  make  no  promises."  Her  heart  &mote 
her  reproachfully  as  soon  as  she  bad  uttered  the  words, 
but  Khe  (lid  not  unHay  them. 

On  descending  the  "  Queen's  Stairs  "  with  her  father 
she  found  the  Senhor  waiting  with  Jose  Placido  in  one 


"  Well,  you  might  as  well  appear  in  diameter  at  once, 
and  I  will  explain  to  her  that  you  are  all  '  of  the  earth. 
earthy.'  " 

'^  I  beg  pardon  for  suggesting  a  change,  but  it  seemn 
to  me,  if  this  young  girl  is  in  a,  physically  weak  condi- 
tion, it  will  be  too  great  a  shock  lor  her  to  hee  me  at 
first  in  ray  grand  role.  1  think  you  had  better  introduce 
me  as  a  physician  from  Oporto,  and  let  her  get  accus- 
tomed to  me  as  a  man,  before  you  spring  the  superna- 
tural upon  her.  Otherwise,  I  might  be  resiKinsible  for 
her  death,  for  she  is  probably  awaitinga  second  appear- 
ance of  Sjt.  Antonio  as  a  sign  that  her  time  has 
come." 

"How  thoughtful  you  arel"  exclaimed  Margaret, 


of  the  wine-boats.  The  great  sail  was  hoisted,  the 
boatman,  in  the  picturesque  IjeggarVpurse  cap,  gave  a 
twist  to  the  long  rudder,  and  the  boat  sailed  proudly  up 
the  river. 

"  It  is  an  excursion  I  have  long  thought  of  taking,'" 
paid  Mr.  Andrews.  "  In  fact.  I  promised  Mr.  Jackson 
that  I  would  go  with  him,  hut  some  way  the  plan  fell 
thmuKh." 

Winiling  between  the  terraced  hills  they  came,  late  in 
the  afternoon,  to  the  vineyard  country,  Irfonilla's  home. 

■'  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  how  you  intend  to  carr>- 
out  your  plan  of  dwiUusionizing  this  child  ?"Mftrgarci'« 
conipfinion  nsked. 

"  'Why,  I  see  that  you  iinve  brouirht  a  parceVwhich 
I  presume  contains  your  student's  gown — " 

''  .\iid  a  stnlk  of  wn.fen  altar-lilies.  I  could  find  no 
natural  oni's." 


struck  with  sudden  admiration,  "  I  thought  you  Imd 
no  interest  in  the  poor  child." 

"I  am  interested,  however,  in  the  success  of  yo;  r 
undertaking. " 

"  Then  you  are  more  generous  than  I  liad  sup})Osed. " 

.ln>e  pointed  out  the  cabin,  almost  hidden  behind  a 
eolnnnade  of  rough  stone  pillarx,  over  which  the  vines 
clambered,  rnoflng  the  spaces  with  a  canopy  of  quiver- 
ing leaves.  Under  this  trellis,  on  a  rude  couch,  l.eon- 
illa  lay.  They  Imd  lirouglit  her  out  iif  the  cabin  to 
enjov  the  afternoon  l>ree?.e.  -loi-e  ^ll^ppl'd  suddenly  at 
the  si^'hl. 

"  I  cannot  bear  it.'"  he  paid. 

"Come  wilh  me  first  for  a  little  walk  around  the  vine- 
yard," enid  Mr.  Andrews.  "We  will  join  tlie  others 
by-and-bv." 

M;ircrnri-1  and  (he  Senhor  went  on.     I.eouilla  greeted 
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her  with  a  happy  smile  and  a  queetioning  glance  at  the 
strange  gentleman,  which  was  repeated  by  LeoniUa's 
mother. 

"This  Ls  a  doctor,"  said  Margaret,  "who  will  cer- 
tainly do  yon  good." 

I^onilla  shook  her  head  doubtfully,  but  allowed  him 
to  talce  h^  hand,  iind  answered  all  his  questions.  Some 
childritn,  her  little  nephews  and  nieces,  approactied  and 
eyed  tlie  strangers  curiously.  The  Senhor  lifted  one  to 
his  knee,  and  continued  conversing  pleasantly,  and 
drawing  fi'oni  Leonilla,  little  by  little,  the  story  of  the 
miraculous  appearance  of  St.  Antonio. 

"My  child,"  he  said  at  length,  very  kindly,  "  have 
you  never  thought  tliat  this  may  have  been  only  some 
chance  traveler  passing  that  way  with  fi  little  child  in 
his  amis  ?" 

Leonilla  regarded  him  with  a  startled  look. 

"This  baby  has  a  very  sweet  fece,"he  continued. 
■If  you  were  to  see  it  inmy  arms  some  moonlight  night, 
(fluid  not  you  imagine  that  I  were  St.  Antonio  ?" 

"All,  nol"slie  gasped;  "St.  Antonio  is  far  more 
beautiful  than  even  you,  fair  St'nhor." 

" True,"  he  replied -,  "but  I. really  did  pass  up  the 
stairs  of  Bom  Jesus  witli  a  little  child  at  just  the  time 
,  when  you  saw  your  vision.  Could  you  not  have  been 
mistaken  ?" 

I^onilla's  faith  was  shaken,  but  she  still  shook  her 
head.  "No,  no,"  she  persisted,  "  he  wore  a  flowing 
robe,  and  he  carried  the  lilies." 

Very  patiently  the  Senh or  explained  that  the  students 
at  Coimbra  wore  just  such  gowns.  Heunfoldedhisown, 
and  showed  it  to  her,  making  her  feel  the  texture  and 
observe  the  cut,  and  then  he  put  it  on  before  her  and 
again  lifted  the  cliild  in  his  amis. 


"Now,"  he  said,  "  If  I  only  had  the  lily-stalk  would 
□ot  ttie  reseniDiance  be  pretty  fair  i*" 

"J  have  some  lilies  here,"  said  Margaret.  "Letustry 
the  effect,"  and  she  placed  them  in  his  unoccupied  hand. 

Leonilla  gave  a  little  cry  and  &inted.  In  spite  of  all 
their  care,  the  shock  had  been  too  m\ich  for  her  over- 
wrought imagination.  The  Senhor  de  Castro  Bego 
hastily  divested  himself  of  his  stage  properties  and  as- 
sisted Margaret  in  restoring  her  to  consciousness.  As 
she  opened  her  eyes  Jose  Flacido  came  up,  anxious  and 
hesitating. 

"Oh,  Josfi,"  she  cried,  "is  it  thou?  Where,  then, 
is  the  good  St.  Antonio — I  mean  the  physician  who  was 
here  but  a  moment  (^  ?    Or  was  it  a  dream  ?" 

The  Senhor  stepped  forward.  "  It  was  all  a  dream, 
little  Leonilla.  I  am  a  very  poor  saint,  and  yet  I  am 
the  only  one  you  have  seen." 

"  Then  I  am  to  get  well  i*"  she  asked  timidly. 

"  Certainly,  you  dear,  obedient  little  thing,"  replied 
Margaret;  "and  hereis  Josfi  to  help  persuade  you.  The 
Senhor  and  I  are  going  to  take  a  little  walk  to  the  end 
of  the  terrace.  When  we  return  perhaps  you  will  have 
some  grapes  ready  for  us,  for  I  have  no  doubt  that  his 
saintsliip  is  very  hungry." 

"  You  succeeded  much  bett«r  even  than  I  hoped," 
she  said  to  the  Senhor  as  tliey  looked  up  the  vine-bor- 
dered river ;  "  and  you  did  it  all  knowing  that  I  prom- 
ised you  nothing  in  return." 

"  You  have  promised  nothing,"  he  replied;  "but  if 
you  should  choose  to  give — " 

And  leonilla,  looking  after  them,  flushed  fkintly  as 
she  said :  "  I  was  very  dull  and  stupid,  Jose — almost 
too  stupid  for  you.  Only  the  Sen hora  Margaret  is  wise 
and  beautiful  enougli  to  be  the  bride  of  St.  Antonio." 
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"You've  been  stealing  hearts,  I  fear, 
Stealing  hearts  by  dozens." 

"No,   I  haven't,  no,   I  haven't; 
They  were  all  my  cousins." 

"Come  along,  you  little  fraud; 


In 


You  will  have  to  tarry 
prison,  till  you  learn 
Wooing 


rry." 


"Cupid,  little  criminal, 

What  have  you  been  doing?" 
"Jlotbing  wrong,  oli,  notliing  wrong; 

juet  a  little  wooing.'' 


"  Very  well,  here's  Bonnybelle  ; 
She  shall  be  the  winner." 
Bonnybelle  said:   "Officer, 
Pi-ee  the  little  sinner." 

"Oh,  I'll  marry— Bonnybelle 
Knows  my  truth  and  purity ; 
Here  is  good  Saiiit  Vslentine, 
He'll  be  my  security.'' 


By  ALBION  W.  TOURGEE, 


CHAPTER  XXXII, 


Death  i«  a  feet  that  never  becomes 
period  of  protracted  expectation  ever  prepares  iia  for 
the  announcement.  Come  when  it  will,  it  brings  a 
tremor  of  surprise.  Like  the  crash  of  thunder  near  at 
hand,  or  the  rumble  of  the  earthquake,  one  is  never 
quite  prepared  to  hear  it.  It  may  not  alarm  nor  even 
startle,  but  it  always  Imshes.  There  are,  however, 
instances  in  which  it  is  heard  with  a  peculiar  thrill. 
We  expect  the  old  to  die  and  the  young  to  live  as  a 
universal  rule.  The  demise  of  those  who  liave  long 
been  afflicted  with  disease  or  arc  of  peculiarly  frail  and 
weakly  habit  is,  of  course,  regarded  as  more  probable 
and  therefore  is  lesH  startling  than  that  of  the  active 
and  strong.  The  temperament  of  the  decedent,  too,  is 
a  distinct  element  in  the  effect  that  death  produces. 
There  are  men  who  are  neither  young  nor  vigorous, 
but  whoni  we  never  associate  with  the  idea  of  death 
until  the  fiict  stares  us  in  the  face,  and  we  wonder  at 
it.  We  are  never  able  to  realize  that  they  are  not  as 
they  always  have  been.  We  are  forever  thinking  of 
them  a."  alive,  and  recalling  with  a  start  our  error. 
Such  a  man  was  Merwyn  Hargrove.  He  was  not  es- 
pecially robust,  but  his  life  for  years  hod  been  one 
unvarj'ing  round  of  re-duplie»ted  days.  Wlrnt  yester- 
day had  been  with  him,  to-morrow  was  sure  to  be  again. 
His  personality  was  self-sustaining.  He  neither  leaned 
upon  his  neighbors  nor  held  them  up.  He  neither  talked 
of  fiimself  nor  listened  when  another  broached  the  sub- 
ject. Griefs  and  pleasures  were  alike  to  him  so  far  as 
others  were  concerned.  He  had  become  a  Hxture,  as  it 
were,  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  did  not 
come  very  close  to  their  lives,  but  yet  he  did  not  drop 
out  of  them,  aud  there  was  prolmbly  no  one  in  that 
whole  region  whose  life  seemed  so  much  a  matter  of 
course  as  that  of  Merwyn  Hai^rove.  There  was  an 
amazement,  tbei-efore,  that  for  a  time  forbade  any 
speech  on  the  part  of  the  little  group  who  beard  Mr. 
Olarkson's  announcement.  KorCright  looked  steadily 
nt  the  speaker.  His  wife,  afl«r  the  first  start,  watched 
her  husband  carefully,  as  if  to  note  the  effect  of  this 
unexpected  news  upon  him.  Martin  stood  at  llie  foot 
of  the  bed  transfixed  with  horror.  Mr.  Kortright  at 
lenglli  sjKikc,  holding  up  the  telegram  as  he  did  so. 

"  You  think  there  is  no  mistake  ?" 

•'This  'M.B.'— who  [she?" 


"  You  have  no  idea  how  or  when—  ?" 

"You  know  all  that  I  do." 

"Y'ou  sav  I  am  the  executor  ?"' 

"Yes."  ' 

"  Wliat  do  you  suppose  this  man  wishes  me  to  do  ?" 

"lam  aware  thai  Captain  Hargrove  anticiimted  a 
struggle  in  regard  to  his  property,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  object  of  this  haste  is  to  have  you  enter  into 
possession  in  order  that  you  may  the  better  hold  for  his 

"I  will  do  It,"  said  the  sick  man,  with  his  accus- 
tomed decisiveness.  "  What  is  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  V" 

"  We  will  offer  the  will  for  probate  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible," said  Olarkson ;  "  but  it  ts  better  that  you  should 
take  possession  immediately.  Bartlemy  evidently  feani 
a  hostile  entry." 

"Martin  shall  go  to  Sturmhold  to-night,  and  I  will 
follow  to-mon'ow.     Will  that  do  ?" 

"That  is  the  very  best  that  can  be  done,"  answered 
Clarkson.  "  Captain  Hargrove  certainly  made  no  mis- 
take in  choosing  you  for  Jiis  executor,"  he  added  as  he 
nodded  approval. 

"  Merwyn  Hargrove  has  a  right  to  command  me  and 
mine,  whether  alive  or  dead,"  said  Kortright  with 
emotion.     "Martin,"  he  added,  "you  must  make  no 

"But,  father."  said  Martin  hesitantly,  " do  you  re- 
member—there is  Hilda— ought  we  not  to  inform  her 
of  this  ?" 

"  True ;  I  had  forgotten,"  said  Kortright  thoughtfully. 

Clarkson  looked  quickly  from  one  to  the  other. 

"Hilda,"  said  Mrs.  Kortright,  noticing  this  look  of 
inquiry,  "Captain  Hargrove's  daughter  is  to  be  Mar- 

"  I  ought  to  go  for  her  at  once,"  said  Martin. 

"  Better  wUit  till  we  are  sure,"  said  Kortrignt  cau- 
tiously. 

"  You  may  serve  her  even  better  by  going  to  Sturm- 
hold,"  added  Clarkson  with  sympathetic  assurance 

Martin  still  hesitated. 

"  Do  not  seek  to  be  the  bearer  of  evil  tidings,  my 
son,"  said  his  mother.     "Let  Hilda  be  happy  as  long 

"  I  will  do  as  j-ou  wieh,"  said  Martin,  with  evident 
reluctance,  "  though  I  think  she  ought  to  know  of  Ihi.s 
and  come  here  at  once." 

How  true  is  love's  prescience. 

An  hour  later  ^Martin  was  on  his  way  to  ^turnihold, 
full  <it  sad  fiH-ebodin-'s. 
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A   NINETEENTH  CENTURY   BUCCANEER. 

The  next  day  the  air  was  full  of  rumors.  Captain 
Hargrove  was  dead  and  'Squire  Kortright  was  his  ex- 
ecutor. That  everybody  in  Skendoah  knew.  The 
manner  of  Hargrove's  death  was  variously  guessed.  It 
was  believed  that  in  some  way  or  other  slavery  was  an- 
swerable for  this,  as  well  as  the  burning  of  the  mills. 
There  were  especially  strange  reports  in  regard  to 
Stuniihold — its  young  mistress,  and  poor  Madame 
Eighmie,  as  the  crazy  woman  was  called  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. There  was  talk  of  kidnappers  and  fire-eaters 
and  violence. 

''They'd  better  not  be  tryin'  any  of  them  tricks," 
Faid  the  old  man  Shields.  ''  'Tain't  so  long  since  the 
Anti-Rent  war  here,  that  the  people  of  these  parts  have 
forgot  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  their  neighbors, 
too.  The  fact  on 't  is  there  's  been  just  about  as  much 
man-stealing  and  land-stealing  done  in  this  region  as 
we  care  about  sitting  still  and  looking  on  at.  I  'm  an 
old  man,  but  if  any  nigger-hunter  comes  into  this 
country  a  tracking  after  a  runaway  or  a  stay  a  way, 
I  'm  ready  to  l>e  one  of  a  crowd  that  '11  give  him  all 
the  pond-water  he  '11  care  about  takin'  aboard  at  a 
time." 

He  was  not  alone  in  these  sentiments.  A  company 
of  citizens  waited  on  Mr.  Kortright  as  he  was  about 
to  enter  his  carriage  to  be  driven  to  Sturmhold,  and  of- 
fered to  watch  the  premises  night  after  night,  in  turn, 
as  long  as  he  might  think  a  guard  necessary.  It  was 
even  reported  that  suspicious  movements  had  been  ob- 
served about  the  place  during  the  previous  night  by 
Martin.  That  young  man  did  not  return,  as  his  parents 
had  expected,  but  sent  a  short  note  of  excuse  by  one  of 
the  servants.  This  fact  troubled  Harrison  Kortright, 
and  hastened  his  departure.  He  declined,  however, 
the  good  offices  of  his  neighbors,  and  only  arranged 
for  the  man  who  had  been  watchman  at  the  mill  to  go 
with  him  to  Sturmhold  and  remain  for  a  short  time. 

One  of  the  New  York  papers  received  that  day  con- 
tained the  following': 


were  brought  outside  the  bar  and  transfen*ed  to  the 
schooner  by  a  fast  sailing  yacht* which  is  well  known  in 
this  harbor  and  up  and  down  tlie  Hudson.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  intention  is  to  take  the  slaves  to  Hayti,  or,  per- 
haps, to  one  of  the  British  West  Indies,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
freeing  them.  The  President  referred  the  matter  to  the 
Attorney-General,  and  the  Secretai-y  of  the  Navy  was  or- 
dered to  have  a  vessel  in  i^eadiness  should  it  be  decided  to 
attempt  the  pursuit.  It  is  not  probable  that  anything  will 
be  done,  as  it  is  not  thought  that  tlie  government  has  any 
power  to  act  in  the  premises. 

**  The  Sea  Foam  is  reported  to  have  passed  up  the  river 
last  night,  but  this  is  not  credited.  It  is  rumored  that  she 
has  been  engaged  in  such  kidnapping  excui-sions  along  the 
rivers  and  sounds  of  that  region  before.  Her  owner  is  said 
to  have  been  outlawed  and  a  price  set  upon  his  head  for 
seducing  slaves  to  run  away,  more  than  a  year  ago.  It  is 
genei*ally  believed  that  the  whole  story  is  a  canard,  and 
intended  as  a  set-off  to  the  absurd  stories  of  Southern  out- 
rage in  Kansas." 

That  evening  Jared  Clarkson  drove  over  to  Sturmhold. 
Harrison  Kortright  was  on  a  couch  in  the  library.  His 
wife  was  with  him  when  Clarkson  was  admitted.  Kort- 
right gave  him  a  swift  glance  as  they  shook  hands,  and 
said  in  a  calm,  steady  tone  : 

"It  is  true,  then?" 


<< 


A  DOUBTFUL  RUMOR. 


'*  There  is  a  report  of  a  wholesale  kidnapping  affair  upon 
the  coast  of  Carplina,  in  which  a  well-known  citizen  of 
one  of  our  inteiior  counties  is  said  to  have  lost  his  life. 
Great  excitement  is  reported  in  that  region,  and  the  affair 
is  denounced  as  an  *  Abolition  outrage'  of  unprecedented 
magnitude.  The  tendency  to  exaggeration  on  the  pait  of 
the  'chivalry'  in  regard  to  anything  affecting  in  the  re- 
motest degree  the  *  peculiar  institution, '  leads  us  to  anti- 
cipate that  this  will  prove  to  be  a  great  stir  over  a  very 
small  matter.  It  may  even  prove  to  be  a  flurry  started  to 
cover  up  one  of  those  knife  and  pistol  affairs  to  which 
8  mthem  hospitality  so  often  appeals  when  the  Northern 
creditor  goes  there  to  enforce  his  demand.  At  all  events 
we  shall  refrain  from  fui-ther  comment  until  we  obtain 
fuller  infoi-mation." 

Another  referred  to  it  under  the  heading 

"a   QUEER  COMPLICATION. 

"The  report  comes  from  Washington  that  a  special 
messenger  from  the  governor  of  one  of  the  Southern  States 
arrived  in  that  city  yesterday,  and  laid  before  the  President 
a  request  that  he  would  dispatch  at  once  a  swift-sailing 
man-of-war  to  intercept  a  schooner  that  cleared  from  this 
port,  about  ten  days  ago,  for  Kingston  and  San  Domingo 
vi.a  Newbem,  Wilmington  and  Charleston.  It  seems  that 
instead  of  touching  at  either  of  these  ports,  or  proceeding 
on  her  voyage,  the  schooner  hove  to,  somewhere  off  Hat- 
teras,  and  took  on  board  some  forty  or  fifty  slaves  which 


''Too  true.;' 

"  You  have  learned  the  particulars  ?" 

"  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bartlemy,"  said  Clarkson, 
taking  it  from  his  pocket. 

*'  Wait  a  moment,"  said  Kortright.  "  I  want  Martin 
to  hear  it.  He  will  have  to  act  for  me  in  this  nMitter, 
and  I  want  he  should  know  it  all.  I  can  only  lie  here 
and  plan.     He  must  do  the  work. " 

Mrs.  Kortright  withdrew  while  he  was  speaking  and 
soon  returned  with  their  son.  Martin  had  a  troubled, 
anxious  look  as  he  shook  hands  with  Clarkson  and  i^at 
down  beside  his  father's  couch.  Mr.  Clarkson,  with  the 
delicate  sense  of  perception  which  always  characterizes 
men  of  his  temperament,  recognized  at  once  the  de- 
velopment which  a  single  night  of  suffering  had  wrought 
in  the  young  man's  nature.  His  tone  revealed  respect 
and  consideration  as  he  said : 

"I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bartlemy  which  I  was 
about  to  read." 

Martin  bowed  and  Clarkson  continued : 

"It  is  written  from  Richmond,  Virginia." 

**My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  just  reached  this  point,  having 
come  here  post-haste  in  order  that  I  might  communicate 
with  you  without  awakening  suspicion.  I  learned  of  the 
death  of  your  friend  and  my  client,  (Captain  Hargrove, 
just  before  leaving  home.  He  was  killed  two  days  ago 
in  an  attempt  to  remove  the  slaves  of  his  late  brother, 
George  Eighmie,  from  Mallowbanks,  the  plantation  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  said  Eighmie.  You  will  probably 
learn  the  particulars  as  soon  as  I,  through  the  public  press. 
I  am  so  well  informed  as  to  the  purposes  of  the  heirs  of 
Eighmie — who  may  also  prove  to  be  Hargrove's  heirs, 
though  they  are  only  of  the  half  blood — that  I  think  we 
should  take  Immediate  measures  to  prevent  their  stealing 
a  march  on  us  by  taking  possession  of  the  premises  at 
Sturmhold.  If  you  carry  out  my  instructions  as  given  by 
telegraph,  Mr.  Kortright  will  be  on  the  ground  before  you 
get  this,  and  I  judge  him  to  be  a  man  not  easily  fright- 
ened or  driven." 

A  smile  came  over  Clarkson's  face  as  he  read  the  old 
lawyer's  estimate  of  the  man  before  him.  Kortright's 
pale  face  flushed  a  little  as  he  said  : 

**  He  did  not  know  his  letter  would  find  me  as  I  am." 
*'I  don't  think  he  would  have  changed  his  opinion  if 
he  had,"  said  Clarkson.     Then  he  read  on : 
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'*  Nevertheless — and  this  I  want  you  to  impress  upon 
him  seriously — he  must  keep  a  sharp  watch.  Our  South- 
ern people  have  not  in  all  respects  the  same  regard  for  the 
mere  forms  of  law  as  you  of  the  North,  and  Gilman  has 
a  long  head.  In  the  fight  they  intend  to  make,  possession 
of  the  realty  in  your  state  would  be  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. So  too  is  the  discovery  and  identification  of  Lida's 
children.  I  have  just  learned  that  the  boy  Hugh  ran  away 
from  his  master,  who  lives  near  Harper's  Ferry  in  this 
state,  some  three  or  four  years  ago.  He  had  a  peculiar 
livid  scar  that  looks  like  a  cut,  extending  from  the  nose 
almost  back  to  the  ear  on  the  right  side  of  his  face." 

**0h,  Mr.  Clarkson,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Kortright,  '*do 
you  remember  the  young  fugitive  that  was  rescued  from 
the  jail  ?" 

"Sure  enough,"  said  Clarkson  with  a  start  '*The 
description  fits  him  exactly.'' 

'*  And  Lida — "  said  Mrs.  Kortright.  *' You  remem- 
ber how^  she  ran  after  the  carriage,  calling  out,  "  My 
baby  1  my  boy !" 

**  And  we  thought  her  crazed,"  said  Clarkson  bitterly, 
as  he  rose  and  walked  back  and  forth  across  the  room. 
'*  Oh,  vile  and  terrible  institution,  what  evil  hast  thou 
not  to  answer  for — a  lost  child,  a  crazed  mother  1  How 
long,  O  Lord,  how  long  ?" 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  The  veins  stood 
out  on  Clarkson's  brow,  and  his  hand  was  clenched 
with  the  excitement  of  his  thought.  His  eyes  burned 
so  fiercely,  when  they  flashed  upon  the  auditors  with- 
out seeing  them,  that  it  seemed  as  if  there  might  be 
danger  of  his  own  mind  losing  its  proper  balance. 

After  a  time,  Kortright  said  quietly  : 

*' Well,  what  more  has  Mr.  Bartlemy  to  say  ?'' 

Clarkson  at  once  resumed  his  reading : 

**The  girl  I  think  we  shall  not  find  it  hard  to  discover. 
By  the  way,  if  Unthank,  Hargrove's  body  servant,  turns 
up  in  that  region,  by  all  means  keep  him  in  concealment, 
but  do  not  lose  track  of  him.  Even  if  we  are  unable  to 
use  him  as  a  witness,  his  information  will  be  indispensable 
to  us.  He  is  the  only  one  living  who  really  knows  any- 
thing about  Hargrove's  life  for  the  last  twenty  years.  But 
don't  let  him  be  seen  about  there  under  any  circum- 
stances— ^at  least  until  after  you  hear  from  me'again.  By 
the  way,  I  learned  while  hunting  for  the  boy  Hugh  that 
the  man  who  owned  him  has  the  only  one  of  Unthank 's 
children  whom  he  has  not  managed  to  i-un  off*.  Tliis  may 
help  you  to  keep  him  in  sight  if  you  let  him  know  it." 

"My  God!"  exclaimed  Clarkson.  "How  heartless 
slavery  makes  the  best  of  men  I"  Then  he  resumed  his 
reading : 

**I  am  going  direct  to  Mallowbanks  to-day,  and  will 
attend  to  the  burial  of  our  friend  and  whatever  else  needs 
t<>  be  done  there.  Do  not  relax  your  vigilance,  and  tell 
Kortiight  he  must  not  leave  the  plantation  for  an  hour 
until  the  danger  is  past.  It  would  be  better  if  he  did  not 
leave  the  house.  Those  who  are  against  us  are  very  deter- 
mined men.  We  will  teach  them,  however,  that  they  can't 
fool  with  a  client  of  Matthew  Bartlemy  or  I  'm  mistaken. 
I  've  got  my  heart  set  on  straightening  out  this  tangle,  and 
I  'm  going  to  do  it,  if  I  live  long  enough,  even  if  I  have  to 
give  up  all  the  rest  of  my  practice.  Bob  Gilman  shall  not 
have  a  chance  to  bi*ag  that  he  has  got  around  the  old  man, 
if  there 's  anyway  to  circumvent  him.   I  leave  in  an  hour. 

"Yours  hastily, 

** Matthew  Bartlemy." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  when  Kortright  re- 
marked : 

"  Is  that  all  ?" 

"No,"  answered  Clarkson;  "I  have  a  copy  of  the 


Claybvrn  Register.  I  only  glanced  over  it  hastily  on  my 
way  here.  It  contains  a  full  account  of  the  killing  of 
Captain  Hargrove.  Shall  I  read  it  ?"  he  asked,  glancing 
at  Mrs.  Kortright. 

"  Of  course,"  answered  Kortright  for  himself.  "  We 
must  know  it  all  some  time,  and  the  sooner  the  better." 
Clarkson  glanced  down  the  column  and  said : 
"There  is  no  need  to  read  the  head-lines.  It  was 
evidently  a  godsend  to  the  editor,  and  he  makes  the 
most  of  it.  It  is  a  horrible  tale  as  he  tells  it.  This  is 
what  he  says : 
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**  We  stop  the  press  to  insert  a  hurried  and  imperfect 
account  of  the  most  infamous  abolition  outrage  ever  per- 
petrated on  the  soil  of  a  Southern  state.  The  people  of 
Claybum  county  have  long  been  aware  that  a  renegade 
bom  upon  her  soil,  but  for  many  years  a  resident  of  a 
Northern  state,  had  become  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
and  pestiferous  of  that  gang  of  nigger-stealing  fanatics 
who  seem  to  have  no  purpose  in  life  except  to  disturb  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  Southern  society.  This  man,  him- 
self bom  a  slaveholder,  and  of  a  family  noted  for  cruelty 
and  harshness  to  their  slaves,  became  by  accident  the  ex- 
ecutor of  an  eccentric  half-brother,  whose  will  has  for 
many  years  been  a  subject  of  litigation  in  the  courts  of 
the  state.  Almost  a  generation  of  lawyers  have  passed 
away  since  Eighmie  'cs,  Hargix)ve  was  first  entered  upon 
the  docket.  Several  minor  suits  have  grown  out  of  it,  all 
of  which  would  probably  have  been  dismissed  for  want  of 
prosecution,  since  the  heirs  of  George  Eighmie  were  also 
the  natural  heirs  of  Merwyn  Haigrove,  had  they  not 
learned  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  latter  not  only  to 
divert  the  property  entirely  from  his  family  and  bestow  it 
upon  the  base-bom  children  of  a  mulatto  woman,  with 
whom  his  testator  sustained  illicit  relations,  but  also  to 
deprive  them  of  a  chance  of  recovering  it  at  his  death  by 
freeing  and  removing  the  slaves.  Already  the  plantation 
of  Mallowbanks  had  suffered  severely  in  its  productive 
capacity  by  the  loss  of  about  one-fourth  of  the  requisite 
working  force,  which  Hargrove  had  freed  and  colonized 
at  the  North.  Although  he  is  reported  to  be  a  man  of 
large  means,  it  was  evident  to  every  one  that  no  estate 
could  stand  such  wholesale  depletion  as  he  contemplated, 
and  yet  be  sufficient  to  reimburse  the  heirs  for  losses 
sustained  through  his  misfeasance.  Under  these  circum- 
stances an  injunction  was  obtained  to  prevent  his  remov- 
ing the  slaves  during  the  i>endency  of  the  litigation.  This 
was  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  he  has  shown  no  in- 
clination to  carry  out  his  original  purpose  until  a  few 
months  ago  circumstances  that  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  claimants  put  tliem  on  their  guard,  and  they  arranged 
to  have  Mr.  Alfred  Iddings,  a  poor  but  respectable  man, 
who  lives  on  an  adjoining  plantation,  keep  watch  of  mat- 
ters at  Mallowbanks,  and  let  them  know  of  any  attempt 
to  remove  the  slaves,  or,  in  fact,  of  the  coming  of  Har- 
grove. It  should  be  stated  that  about  two  years  ago  Har- 
grove was  indicted  for  kidnapping  and  seducing  slaves 
to  run  away  from  their  masters ;  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  law,  as  he  constantly  evaded  arrest,  com- 
ing and  going  in  the  night  time,  on  his  swift- 
sailing  yacht,  the  f^a  Foam,  he  was  formally  out- 
lawed by  the  proper  authority.  The  claimants  were 
determined  to  assert  their  rights  at  all  hazards,  and  were 
fully  sustained  by  the  popular  sentiment  of  the  vicinage, 
which  was  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm  by  this  de- 
scendant of  old  Hargrove  of  Hargrove's  Quarter,  who 
seemed  to  have  inherited  all  the  thieving  propensities  of 
his  buccaneer  ancestor. 

Nothing  came  of  these  precautions,  however,  until  this 
morning  about  three  o'clock,  when  Mr.  Iddings,  being 
awakened  by  the  barking  of  his  dogs,  became  aware 
of  some  unusual  stir  about  the  negro  quai*ter  at  Mallow- 
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banks.  The  morning  being  foggy,  he  could  not  at  first 
make  out  what  it  was,  but  running  along  the  path  that 
skirts  the  shore  he  soon  came  to  the  inlet,  where  he 
found  the  Sea  Foamy  with  her  sails  furled  and  an  armed 
desperado  sitting  in  the  steiii,  evidently  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  some  one  on  shore.  The  moon  was  at  the 
full,  and  Iddings  was  able  to  see  everything  upon  the  deck 
as  plain  as  if  it  had  been  midday.  For  a  little  while  he 
was  thoroughly  astonished.  Then  he  thought  that  if  the 
craft  was  there  the  master  of  it  could  not  be  far  o£f. 
Stealing  back  along  the  path,  he  ran  quickly  thi-ough  the 
corn-fields  to  the  house  of  Msgor  Ezekiel  Eighmie,  one  of 
the  claimants.  As  soon  as  Iddings  communicated  what 
he  had  seen  to  Major  Eighmie,  that  gentleman  seized  his 
conch  and  blew  a  blast  that  awakened  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood. The  coming  of  the  yacht  had  been  foreseen,  and 
upon  Major  Eighmie  giving  the  signal  agreed  on,  all  the 
gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood  seized  their  arms  and 
started  for  the  landing.  About  this  time  a  fire  was  seen 
in  the  direction  of  Mallowbanks,  and  the  general  belief 
was  that  the  crowd  of  ruffians,  with  Hargrove  at  their 
head,  had  pillaged  and  fired  the  Eighmie  homestead. 
Shots  were  heard  in  the  direction  of  the  landing,  and  also 
of  the  house.  Owing  to  the  fog,  and  the  uncertainty  as 
to  the  number  of  the  marauders,  it  was  necessary  to  ad- 
vance upon  them  with  caution.  It  was,  therefore,  some 
considerable  time  before  the  band  of  armed  neighbors 
reached  the  fire,  which  they  found  to  be  not  at  the  man- 
sion, but  at  the  negro  quarters,  which  had  been  deseii^d 
and  set  on  fire.  When  this  fact  was  ascertained,  the 
whole  infamous  plan  burst  on  the  minds  of  the  pursuers. 
It  was  a  great '  kidnapping  scheme  I  The  negroes  had 
been  partly  corrupted  and  ipai*tly  coerced  into  fiight.  At 
once  a  cry  was  raised,  *  To  the  landing  1  To  the  landing  !' 
Msgor  Eighmie  called  upon  them  to  follow  him,  and  the 
enraged  neighbors  responded  promptly  to  his  appeal.  They 
started  down  the  path  to  the  landing,  but  had  not  ad- 
vanced more  than  a  hundred  yards  when  a  perfect  volley 
i;vas  fired  at  them  out  of  a  clump  of  wood  that  intei*vened 
between  them  and  the  inlet.  The  bullets  that  whistled 
over  them  showed  that  Hargrov^  had  a  strong  and  well- 
armed  party  to  aid  him  in  his  nefarious  enterprise.  The 
citizens  then  advanced  carefully,  firing  every  time  they 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  enemy.  At  length  they  reached 
the  brow  of  the  hill  above  the  landing  just  as  the  fog 
lifted  and  a  sharp  breeze  sprang  up  from  the  west.  There 
•was  the  yacht,  with  every  stitch  of  canvas  set,  loaded  to 
the  gunwale  with  frightened  negroes,  who  were  crying 
piteously  at  being  driven  away  from  their  home  and 
friends.  The  wind  filled  the  sails  and  straightened  the 
hawser,  that  was  fastened  to  a  tree  on  the  bank.  Half  way 
down  the  slope  was  Unthank,  the  desperate  negro  villain, 
who  has  served  Hargrove  as  his  body-servant  for  twenty 
years,  and  who  has  been  his  confederate  and  agent  in  all 
his  recent  villanies,  supporting  his  master,  who  was  evi- 
dently wounded.  The  yacht  was  haixily  twenty  steps 
away,  and  the  black  scoundrel  was  making  desperate 
efforts  to  get  him  aboard.  Hargrove  was  perfectly  help- 
less. He  must  have  been  wounded  somewhere  about  the 
spine,  as  he  seemed  unable  to  use  his  limbs  at  all,  though 
be  was  quite  conscious  and  able  to  use  his  hands  very 
freely,  as  he  afterwards  showed.  The  neighbors  at  once 
opened  fire  on  the  precious  pair.  Hargrove  looked  around, 
and,  seeing  that  escape  was  hopeless,  spoke  a  few  words 
to  the  negro.  A  black-bearded  scoundrel,  who  stood  in 
the  stem  of  the  yacht  with  a  knife  raised  ready  to  cut 
the  rope,  called  out  to  them  to  make  haste.  Unthank 
laid  his  master  on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  a  large  water- 
oak,  and  raising  his  gun  drew  a  bead  on  the  advancing 
party.  Hargrove,  however,  forbade  him  to  fii'e,  and  taking 
a  packet  from  his  bosom  gave  it  to  him  and  ordered 
him  aboard  the  yacht.  The  negro  refused  to  obey.  Har- 
grove again  commanded  him  to  go.  Upon  his  refusing  a 
second  time,  Hargrove  ordered  the  man  in  the  stein  to 


cut  loose.  The  i*ascal  did  so  without  waiting  for  fiu*- 
ther  orders.  Unthank,  seeing  it  was  his  last  chance,  i*an 
down  the  slope  and  jumped  from  the  landing  just  as  the 
yacht  swung  out  into  the  wind.  The  neighbors  loished 
forward  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  slaves,  but  before- 
they  had  advanced  ten  steps  were  fired  upon  by  Haigrove. 
As  he  was  known  to  be  a  desperate  villain  and  was  un- 
doubtedly well  armed,  besides  being  protected  by  the  tree, 
it  was  not  a  safe  matter  to  advance  upon  him  without 
cover.  While  those  in  front  fired  upon  him  steadily  some 
others  of  the  party  crawled  through  a  little  belt  of  bushes 
above  where  he  lay  and  sent  a  bullet  crashing  through 
his  skull.  He  was  undoubtedly  saving  his  fire,  expecting 
a  rush  to  be  made  on  him  in  front.  Strangely  enough 
none  of  the  attacking  party  were  hurt,  though  Hargrove  is 
known  to  have  been  the  best  rifie-shot  ever  seen  in  these 
parts.  By  that  time  the  day  had  broken,  and  the  yacht 
was  dancing  over  the  water  before  a  twelve-knot  breeze 
half  a  mile  away. 

**It  was  discovered  afterward  that  the  Sea  Foam  had 
a  consort  outside  the  bar  to  which  her  cargo  was  tians- 
ferred.^  She  had  evidently  made  one  or  two  trips  before 
the  one  on  which  she  was  discovered,  as  more  than  fifty 
slaves  are  missing  from  the  plantation.  Documents 
that  were  found  upon  the  person  of  this  daring  robber 
show  that  he  intended  to  remove  every  slave  at  Mallow- 
banks.  It  is  perhaps  but  fair  to  say  that  he  claimed  these 
slaves  not  as  executor  but  as  legatee  under  the  will  of  his 
half-brother.  The  court  was  imable  to  try  the  question 
of  his  light  by  reason  of  his  refusal  to  come  forward  and 
reply  to  the  interrogatories  of  the  complainant.  Being  a 
non-resident  the  court  had  no  jurisdiction  over  him  except 
to  eiyoin  him  from  removing  the  property.  The  neighbors 
were  soem*aged  that  the  dead  body  was  treated  somewhat 
roughly,  until  the  overseer  at  Mallowbanks  took  it  in 
charge.  The  coroner  has  been  informed,  and  a  jury  will 
probably  be  impaneled  who  will  thoroughly  examine  into 
the  affair.  Major  Ezekiel  Eighmie  starts  North  to-day  to 
take  steps  to  secure  remuneration  from  the  estate  of  the 
dead  kidnapper  for  the  loss  sustained.  The  community 
are  probably  indebted  to  him  for  ridding  the  coast  of  a 
most  dangerous  enemy.  It  is  said  that  the  deceased  was 
such  an  insatiable  negro  lover  that  he  took  his '  brother* s 
favorite  wench  and  her  mulatto  childi*en  to  his  palatial 
home  among  the  Catskills  and  introduced  them  into  the 
selectest  cij'cles  of  northern  Abolition  society  as  his  own 
wife  and  daughter  I 

**  This  is  altogether  the  most  daring  piece  of  villany  the 
abo  itionists  have  yet  attempted.  The  recent  expulsion 
from  our  soil  of  the  Massachusetts  attoraey  who  came  to 
the  state  expressly  to  gain  a  I'esidence  in  order  to  test  some 
points  of  our  slave  code  before  the  Federal  courts,  must  now 
be  recognized  as  a  wise  and  prudent  measure.  The  letter 
of  the  law  is  not  always  to  be  relied  upon.  Perhaps,  under 
the  circumstances,  the  act  in  which  Hargrove  was  engaged 
would  not  be  held  to  be  a  felony,  but  it  was  certainly  very 
natural  that  men  who  saw  themselves  about  to  be  robbed 
by  an  armed  marauder  should  not  be  over-nice  in  their 
conduct  toward  him.  A  number  of  shots  are  said  to  have 
taken  effect  upon  him,  and  it  would  probably  be  impossi- 
ble to  ascertain  who  fired  the  one  that  actually  caused  his 
death.  Thei'e  was  nothing  found  u|>on  his  body  to  impli- 
cate any  other  parties  in  his  act.  Indeed,  there  was  an 
explicit  disclaimer,  and  a  declaration  written  in  his  own 
hand,  and  dated  the  day  before,  affirming  that  he  only  did 
it  in  the  assertion  of  his  lawful  ownership  of  the  property. 
No  reliance  can  be  put  on  the  declarations  of  such  an  out- 
cast from  decent  society,  and  it  is  exceedingly  improbable 
that  it  is  true.  The  whole  body  of  abolitionists  of  the 
North  are  undoubtedly  responsible  for  this  invasion  of 
our  soil  and  violation  of  our  rights.  We  counsel  our  peo- 
ple to  exercise  moderation,  but  vigilance.  Every  Yankee 
craft  that  comes  into  our  waters  should  be  thoroughly 
overhauled   for  stowaways,  and  not  one  should  ever  be 
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allowed  to  leave  her  moorings  without  being  so  thoroughly 
fumigated  as  to  drive  out  or  kill  every  living  thing  under 
her  hatches.  The  South  must  protect  itself  and  its  insti- 
tutions against  the  envy  and  greed  of  Northern  hypocrites 
and  fanatics. '' 

So  th3  descendant  of  the  buccaneer,  who  had  risked 
his  life  in  planting  slavery  in  the  colony,  was  slain  in 


the  attempt  to  restore  the  children  of  those  slaves  to 
freedom. 

As  the  people  of  Skendoah  attributed  their  misfor- 
tune to  slavery,  as  an  ultimate  cause,  so  the  citizens  of 
Claybum  county  accounted  the  abolition  fenaticism  the 
disturber  of  their  peace.  Distrust  was  paving  the  way 
for  strife. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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Author  of  **Ooo<l-by,  Sweetheart!**  *•  Red  as  a  Rose  is  She,"  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  Xni. 

"  Lenore  fuhr  am  Morgenroth 
Empor  au8  schweren  Traumen." 

Tins  is  all  the  consolation  with  which  she  wakbs  next 
morning  and  exchanges  the  shadowy  muddle  of  herdis- 
comfortable  visions  for  the  not  less  discomfortable  re- 
ality. She  had  slept — to  her  own  surprise — through 
the  earlier  part  of  the  night ;  but  in  May-time  day  and 
night  faint  into  each  other;  and  though  the  light  is 
broad  and  universal,  yet  the^  hour  is  a  small  one  when 
she  awakes,  with  that  hopeless  decidedness,  that  irre- 
vocable bursting  of  the  chains  of  slumber,  which  tells 
its  unhappy  victim  that  all  juggling  efforts  to  overtake 
the  flown  blessing  will  be  of  no  avail.  She  lies  on  her 
uneasy  bed  for  as  long  as  she  can  bear  it ;  then,  shice  the 
hour  is  still  far  too  early  to  ring  for  her  hot  water,  and 
so  make  public  an  abnormal  condition  of  mind  and  l)ody, 
she  rises,  and  throwing  on  her  dressing-gown,  sits  down 
by  the  open  window  and  watches  the  strides  of  the 
morning,  stepping  clean  and  young  and  lucent,  across 
the  old  and  dirty  earth.  Even  the  ugly  Bohemian 
Railway  Station  and  the  stucco  houses  come  in  for  a 
portion  of  his  kindness.  How  much  more  the  little 
hoary  garden  plat  and  the  dew-pearled  tulips  I 

It  has  been  an  open  question  since  the  world  l>egan 
whether  the  loveliness  of  nature  assuages  or  aggra- 
vates the  misery  of  humanity  in  its  more  miserable 
moods.  Belinda  would  subscribe  to  the  latter  opinion. 
It  seems  to  her  that  she  could  better  bear  the  look  of  the 
day — that  it  would  not  make  her  so  angry — if  slant  rain 
were  slashing  the  earth,  or  if  it  were  locked  in  a  prison 
of  frost,  or  wound  in  a  shroud  of  snow. 

The  splendor  of  the  transparent  air :  the  trees,  just 
lightly  wagging  their  heads  in  the  early  wind  ;  even  the 
short-tailed  starlings,  cheerfully  walking  about  while  the 
,sun  touches  up  their  apparently  sombre  feathers,  and 
brings  out  little  rainbow  colors  in  them ;  each — each 
has  a  separate  stab  for  her.  There  were  starlings  at 
Moritzburg;  there  were  tulips  in  the  inn  garden  at 
Lohmen :  can  she  set  her  eyes  upon  any  one  common 
object  that  does  not  bring  a  memory  with  it  ?  She  has 
never  been  of  a  very  bright  or  hopeful  temperament 
with  regard  to  her  own  future  ;  not  one  of  those  happy 
young  ones  to  whom  the  long  life  ahead  seems  swathed 
in  a  golden  mist.  The  deep  cfmWction  of  her  own  pau- 
city of  powers  of  attraction,  a  conviction  which  has 
been  with  her  as  long  as  she  can  remember  anything — 
as  long  as  the  far-away  days  of  short  frocks  and  coming 
down  to  dessert,  when  strangers  used  to  pull  Sarah's 


long  curls  and  laugh  at  her  smart  answers — a  convic- 
tion that  for  a  bright  interval  has  been  shaken,  now 
settles  down  in  its  cold  and  humbling  certainty  again  in 
her  heart. 

**  He  was  not  telegraphed  for,"  she  says  to  herself,  in 
a  tone  of  surpassing  bitterness ;  "  he  had  no  ill  news  ; 
but  he  was  right  to  go.  I  am  not  of  the  stuff  of  which 
the  women  that  men  love  are  made  !  Let  me  try  not 
to  forget  it  again." 

The  clocks  one  after  another,  in  their  different  voices, 
have  just  struck  eight.  Cramped  with  long  sitting  in 
one  position,  which  she  has  forgotten  to  change,  she 
rises,  and  is  beginning  to  walk  up  and  down  the  little 
room  when  a  knock  comes,  a  quick,  loud,  rattling  knock, 
which,  in  its  lively  energ}',  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the 
person  who  has  executed  it,  and  who  adds  to  it  an  ur- 
gent calling : 

'^  Belinda  I  Belinda !  are  vou  awake  ?" 

Awake  ! — is  she  awake  *i  She  smiles  grimly  to  herself. 

'*  Yes,  I  am  awake,"  she  answers  in  an  unwilling 
voice,  that  she  in  vain  tries  to  make  sound  sleepy. 

*' Then  why  do  not  you  open  the  door?"  cries  the 
voice  impatiently,  accompanying  the  question  by  a  long 
and  noisier  rattling  of  the  handle. 

But  Bi'linda  takes  no  step  towards  complying.  She 
wishes  for  no  one's  company,  not  even  Sarah's — per- 
haps Sarah's  least  of  all ;  for  is  not  she  the  one  person 
from  whom  she  has  been  unable  to  hide  her  humiliation. 

"What  do  you  want  V"  she  asks  morosely. 

"  If  you  do  not  open  the  door  at  once,"  replies  Sarah, 
desisting  for  a  moment  from  her  rattling,  so  that  her 
voice  may  be  the  more  penetratingly  heard,  **  I  warn 
you  that  I  shall  open  your  note  and  read  it  myself!" 

Her  note  I  In  one  bound  Belinda  is  across  the  room, 
has  turned  the  key,  and  is  palely  facing  her  si^ter. 

*'Who  was  right?"  cries  Sarah,  strutting  in,  dis- 
hevele<l,  dressing-gowned,  triumphant,  and  holding  in 
her  hand  a  letter,  which  the  other  silently  snatches.  *"  1 
was  so  certain  that  he  must  have  written,  that  I  sent 
Tommy  round  to  his  lodgings  the  first  thing  this  morn- 
ing ;  and  sure  enough  they  unearthed  this,  which  they 
had  entirely  forgotten,  and  which  we  ought  to  have  re- 
ceived yesterday  afternoon.  Come,  it  is  not  a  bill  this 
time  !" 

Belinda  has  opened  the  envelope,  and  is  staring 
strainingly  at  the  paper. 

'*  How  stupid  !"  she  says,  passing  her  hand  across 
her  eyes.     ''  Somehow  I  cannot  see  it." 

'*Is  it  possible  that  this  is  his  handwriting  ?"  cries 
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Sarah,,  coming  to  her  aid,  and  examhiing  with  sur- 
prise the  superscription.  *'  What  a  shocking  hand  he 
writes  !" 

•*Yes;  it  is  his,"  says  Belinda,  again  parsing  her 
hand  across  her  eyes;  ""but  it  is  very  shaky.  Some- 
thing has  happened  to  alter  it  very  much.  1  think  you 
must  read  it*  please." 

-'  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  beginning,"  replies 
Sarah,  complying  with  some  alacrity.  ^' '  I  cannot  come 
to  meet  you  this  afternoon.  Oh,  forgive  me  I'  (Then 
comes  a  prodigious  blot — mixed  tears  and  ink,  I  ex- 
pect.) '  I  have  been  telegraphed  for  home  '  (I  told  you 
so ;  then  there  is  something  scratched  out ;  what  is  it  ?" 
looking  at  the  paper  aslant  and  half  shutting  one  eye). 
''  'A  f-r-ightful  cat  '—(what,  cat  ?  what  is  it  Hkely  to 
be  ? — ccUastropke — that  is  it,  of  course ;  he  has  put  long 
legs  and  loops  to  all  the  short  letters,  but  I  can  quite 
make  it  out,  in  spite  of  that) — '  a  frightful  catastrophe  ' 
— (scored  through,  you  know).  '  I  do  not  know  what  I 
am  saying.  God  bless  you  I'  (Then  more  blots.) — 'D. 
R.'    That  is  all  I" 

*' All  1"  cries  Belinda,  stretching  out  her  trembhng 
hand  for  the  note.  ''  Are  you  sure  that  there  is  nothing 
over  the  page  ?" 

'^  Not  a  syllable!" 

There  is  a  silence.  Belinda's  eyes  are  riveted  on  the 
few  scrawled  words — so  few — on  which  all  her  future  is 
to  be  built.  Among  them  is  there  one  which  will  sup- 
iwrt  the  weight  of  a  legitimate  hope  ? 

^' It  would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose,"  says 
Sarah,  in  a  tone  of  wounded  common  sense,  ''if  he  had 
given  us  a  hint  as  to  what  the  ciatastrophe  was,  instead 
of  wasting  so  much  ingenuity  in  making  all  those  un- 
natural logs  and  arms  to  his  '  a's  '  and  'c's'  and  '  s's  '." 

*'  You  think  that  there  is  one  really  V  that  something 
has  happened  ?  that  he  wds  telegraphed  for  ?"  asks  Be- 
linda, appealing  in  wistful  fever  to  her  cool,  shrewd 
junior. 

'*Of  course  he  was;  of  course  there  has  I"  replies 
Sarah  decideuly.  ''  I  must  say,"  with  a  rather  satirical 
look,  *'that  you  have  a  high  opinion  of  your  admirer; 
he  ought  to  be  flattered  by  your  confidence.  No  !  re- 
assure yourself,"  striking  the  untidy  blurred  page  with* 
her  forefinger ;  ''  any  one  with  pretensions  to  be  even 
an  indifferent  liar  would  have  been  ashamed  of  this." 

"'  A  catastrophe  !"  repeats  Belinda,  as  though  speak- 
ing to  herself,  and  still  looking  at  the  note  ;  ''  what  sort 
of  a  catastrophe  ?  I  think — I  fear — that  it  must  in 
some  way  concern  his  father." 

'*  Well,  anyhow,  the  poor  boy's  character  is  cleared 
up,"  says  Sarah  gayly,  sweeping  in  her  long  peignoir  to 
the  window,  and  standing  blithely  looking  out  at  the 
tulips  and  the  starlings — as  brightly  pretty  as  the  for- 
mer, as  robustlv  cheerful  as  the  latter.  ''  After  all,  he 
has  not  been  driven  away  by  your  unlady-like  warmth, 
a-*^  you  had  quite  made  up  your  mind  last  night ;  and  as 
to  his  father,  if  it  is  he,  our  grief  must  be  chastened  by 
the  thought  that  w^e  have  never  set  eyes  upon  him. 
Well,  I  supjK)se  I  must  not  spend  the  day  in  ni}'  dress- 
ing-gown," walking  to  the  door. 

Neither  must  Belinda ;  and  yet  for  long  after  her  sis- 
ter has  left  her,  she  sits,  still  poring  over  the  meagre 
sheet  that  is  her  first  love-letter.  She  laughs  derisively. 
Will  it  be  her  last,  too  ?  At  that  thought  she  sets  her- 
self to  weary  calculations.  It  is,  without  sto])ping — 
he  will,  of  course,  stop  nowhere  between  Dresden  and 
London — a  thirty-six  hours'  journey.  Probably  five  or 
six  hours  more  will  be  occupied  in  netting  on  to  York- 
shire. It  is  a  four  days'  post  from  England  to  Dresden. 
Even  if  he  wrote  to  her  immediately  on  arriving — a 


most  unlikely  hypothesis — it  cannot  be  much  less  than  a 
week  before  she  hears.  There  must  be  five  or  six  abso- 
lutely void  black  days,  that  yet  will  have  the  same  com- 
plement of  hours  in  them  as  the  day  at  Moritzburg  or 
the  day  at  Wesenstein.  She  lays  her  hot  forehead  on 
the  cool  wooden  chair-back.  Oh,  if  they  could  but  be 
slept  through  I 

But  at  this  moment  the  entrance  of  her  maid,  with 
the  usual  paraphernalia  of  her  toilet,  sufficiently  reminds 
her  that  they  cannot.  They  cannot  be  slept  through  I 
They  must  be  dressed  through,  talked  through,  eaten 
through,  made  expeditions  through,  joked  through. 
Worst  of  all,  his  departure,  its  cause,  his  probable  or 
improbable  return,  he  himself,  must  be  continually  dis- 
cussed and  worn  threadbare  in  her  hearing. 

This,  indeed,  is  an  evil  from  which  she  suffers  for  only 
two  days.  After  that,  he  being  gone,  and  never  liaving 
sought  to  make  himself  specially  acceptable  to  any 
member  of  the  little  society  save  one,  he  slips  ft-om 
their  talk  and  their  thoughts. 

She  is  deeply  thankful  when  their  chatter  about  him 
ceases,  and  yet  angry  with  them  for  so  soon  forgetting 
him.  And  meanwhile  the  days  in  summer  procession 
pace  stately  by,  full  of  sap  apd  growth  and  laughter. 
The  date  of  the  Churchill  departure  is  now  fixed  for  the 
fifth  of  June ;  and  as  that  period  approaches,  a  freezing 
panic  fear  begins  to  clutch  Belinda  more  and  more 
tightly  in  its  hold — the  fear  that  her  own  going  may 
antedate  the  arrival  of  his  letter ;  that  he  may  write  to 
her  here,  and  the  letter  not  be  forwarded.  The  many 
tales  she  has  heard  of  lives  dismally  wrecked  upon  some 
such  small  accident  throng  her  memory. 

The  house  is  full  of  signs  of  an  approaching  diniknage- 
ment;  full  of  packing,  disarranging,  bustling.  It  is 
mostly  full  also  of  German  officers,  who,  being  aware 
that  their  time  for  enjoying  the  society  and  the  wit  of 
their  love-worthy  Sarah  is  all  too  quickly  passing,  are 
resolved  to  have  nothing  to  reproach  themselves  with 
in  the  way  of  not  having  availed  themselves  of  it  while  * 
they  were  able.  Some  of  them  are  not  unwilling  to  ex- 
tend their  endearments  to  the  elder  sister,  seeing  her 
no  longer  monopolized  by  her  surly  fellow-countryman ; 
but  she  has  received  their  compliments  so  blankly,  tliat, 
ashamed  of  their  brief  infidelity,  they  have  clanked 
hastily  back  to  their  first  love,  who  sees  them  go  and 
return  with  the  same  joyous  indifference. 

Belinda  has  been  innocent  of  the  least  intention  to 
snub  them,  but  how  can  one  receive  pretty  speeches — 
any  speeches  intelligently,  when  one  is  continually 
doing  a  sum  in  one's  head — 36  and  5,  41 ;  1  day  from  4 
days ;  1  day  from  3  days,  etc.  ? 

The  packing  is  not  of  so  wholly  occupying  a  nature  as 
to  exclude  incidental  amusements.  It  does  not  even  for- 
bid a  farewell  excursion  to  Tharandt ;  an  excursion 
planned  bj*  Sarah  and  her  rout  of  Uhlans ;  with  some 
necessary  padding  of  a  lenient  chaperon  and  compUant 
girls. 

Belinda  has  believed  herself  equal  to  sharing  it. 
Tharandt  is  rendered  agonizing  by  no  associations. 
She  has  never  visited  Tharandt  in  his  company,  but,  at 
the  last  moment,  a  trifie  robs  her  of  her  fortitude — the 
sight  of  her  cobwebby  Wesenstein  gown,  extended  with 
unconscious  tactless  cruelty  by  her  maid  on  the  bed. 
She  throws  hei-self  down,  ungovernably  sobbing,  beside 
it.  It  seems  like  the  husk  of  her  lost  happiness.  By- 
and-by  they  are  all  gone,  and  the  house  is  left  to  her 
and  to  silence.  It  is  deserted  even  by  the  dogs,  who  have 
been  taken  out  driving  by  Mrs.  Churchill ;  Slutty,  su- 
pinely indiflTerent  to  view  and  air,  curled  at  the  carria£:e- 
bottom,  and  Punch,  standing  up  on  his  hind-legs,  with 
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his  fore-paws  on  the  carriage-side,  like  an  unsteady 
hemldic  lion. 

Belinda  laughs  at  the  thought  of  him  as  she  returns 
to  the  salon,  which  is  beginning  to  wear  a  desolate  look, 
reduced  to  its  own  lodging-house  furniture  and  shorn  of 
the  graces  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Churchills'  Indian 
rugs  and  Turkish  chair-backs.  Its  new  ugliness,  meet- 
ing her  eye,  seems  to  add  to  the  vexation  of  her  spirit. 
The  sunlight  on  the  street  vexes  her,  too.  She  wanders 
for  a  while  aimlessly  about  the  room,  and  then  drops  as 
aimlessly  into  a  chair.  To  an  observer  it  would  seem 
that  she  were  quite  without  occupation.  But  it  is  not 
so.  She  is  still  at  work  upon  that  sum.  She  has  just 
finished  it,  or  rather  she  has  just  begun  it  afresh,  when 
an  unexp;»cted  interruption  drives  it,  not  away — 
nothing,  alas  \  could  do  that — but  into  the  background 
of  her  mind. 

The  summer  afternt)on  is  at  its  drowsiest ;  even  the 
flies  buzz  inertly  along  the  pane,  when  the  room-door 
opens  and  Professor  Forth  looks  in. 

^*  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  says  formally,  '*  but  I  think 
your  imge  must  have  been  misinformed;  he  tells  me 
that  Sarah  is  not  at  home." 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  separated  by  how  many 
seas  and  continents  from  her  thoughts,  Belinda  starts 
to  her  feet;  then,  conjuring  suddenly  up  a  civil  smile, 
says  gently : 

^'  But  I  am  afraid  he  is  not  misinformed  ;  I  am  afraid 
she  is  out.     Did  you  expect  to  find  her  ?" 

He  has  entered  the  room  now  in  his  hard  and  grace- 
less academic  black,  which  somehow  looks  out  of  char- 
acter with  the  light-colored  room  and  the  blazing  day. 

"Naturally  I  expected  to  find  her,"  he  replies 
sharply,  *'  since  it  is  by  her  own  appointment  that  I  am 
here ;  after  evading  on  various  trivial  pretexts  every 
meeting  proposed  by  me  for  the  past  week,  she  herself 
gave  me  a  distinct  and  definitive  rendezvous  for  this 
hour  and  day.  Jam  punctual  to  the  moment  I"  glanc- 
ing angrily  at  the  Dresden  clock. 

"  I  am  sadly  afraid  that  she  has  forgotten  all  about 
it,"  replies  Belinda,  bursting  into  a  helpless  laugh  ;  but 
indeed  there  is  no  greater  fallacy  than  that  one  may  not 
laugh  heartily,  violently,  and  not  hysterically,  when 
one's  heart  is  brea,king ;  "  she  has  gone  out  upon  an 
expedition." 

'*  She  is  always  going  out  upon  expeditions,"  retorts 
he  snappishly. 

Belinda  sighs ;  her  mirth  vanished  as  quickly  as  it 
came.  She  has  no  energy  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for 
Sarah,  of  whose  conduct  no  one  can  think  worse  than 
she  docs,  and  of  whose  meditated  villany  she  is  guiltily 
aware. 

*'  She  is  young,"  she  says  lamely. 

"  I  cannot  see  that  that  is  any  valid  apology  for  a 
systematic  neglect  of  all  the  more  serious  duties  of  life," 
he  replies  fretfully. 

He  has  walked  to  the  window,  where  he  now  stands 
drowned  in  a  bath  of  golden  radiance.  Never  has  he 
looked  less  lovable;  ill-humor  rendering  yet  more 
pinched  and  captious  his  pinched  pedant  face ;  and 
never  has  Belinda  felt  so  charitably  toward  him.  "  He 
is  not  amiable  ;  Heaven  knows  that  he  is  not  attractive, " 
she  savs  to  herself;  "  so  much  the  worse  for  him.  But 
he  is  unhappy  ;  what  better  claim  could  he  have  upon 
my  sj'mpathy  ?'' 

"  Do  yon  want  her  for  anything  special  ?"  she  a.sks 
not  unkindly,  going  up  and  standing  beside  him  in  the 
rain  of  sunbeams  in  her  large  young  beauty ;  "  any- 
thins:  in  which  I  can  help  you  ?" 

It  is  obvious  that  the  idea  had  never  occurred  to  him 
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that  in  her  he  should  find  either  the  ability  or  the  wil- 
lingness to  aid  him. 

'^  You  are  very  good,"  he  answers  stiffly ;  "the  fact 
is,  I  wanted  to  throw  together  a  few^  thoughts  upon  the 
Idea  of  Color  among  the  Athenians,"  glancing  at  a 
bundle  of  notes  and  papers  in  his  hands,  "  and  I  entirely 
depended  upon  Sarah  to  be  my  secretary.  She  is  pei^ 
fectly  aware,"  with  a  revived  and  extreme  exasperation 
of  tone,  "of  the  affection  in  my  eyes  which  precludes 
the  possibility  of  my  writing  more  than  a  certain  num- 
ber of  hours  a  day,  and  which  keeps  me  here  in  the 
middle  of  term,  unavoidably  absent  from  my  post  and 
Oxbridge." 

"She  is  very  provoking!"  assepts  Belinda  sooth- 
ingly. "  But  as  far  as  the  writing  goes,  I  write  a  much 
better  hand  than  Sarah.  She  never  would  learn,  when 
we  were  children.  She  was  always  playing  monkey- 
tricks  upon  the  master  all  through  the  lesson.  Cannot 
I  be  your  secretary?"  As  she  speaks,  she  lifts  to  his 
her  large  serious  eyes,  full  of  a  compassion  that  is  none 
the  less  sincere  for  being  slightly  tinged  with  contempt. 

"  You   are   very  good  1"  he  repeats  ceremoniousl3% 

I  am  aware  that  I  have  no  right  to  trespass  upon 
your  valuable  time." 

"There  is  no  one  else  to  trespass  upon  it,"  she  an- 
swers, stifling  a  sigh.  "  On  the  contrary,  I  am  obliged 
to  any  one  who  will  help  me  to  get  through  it."  As  she 
speaks  she  walks  toward  the  writing-table,  and  quickly 
and  methodically  arranging  the  writing  materials,  seats 
herself,  and  in  a  few  moments  is  penning  her  first  sen- 
tence from  his  dictation. 

She  has  undertaken  the  office  out  of  pure  good- 
nature, and  at  first  fulfills  it  quite  mechanically.  Grad- 
ually, however,  as  the  meaning  of  the  words  she  is 
writing  penetrates  through  her  ears  into  her  under- 
standing, a  slight  interest  in  the  subject  in  hand 
awakens  in  her.  She  asks  a  question  or  two.  By-and- 
bv  there  comes  a  Greek  word. 

"May  it  be  written  in  English  letters?"  she  asks, 
glancing  up.  ''  No  ?  Well,  then  I  am  afitiid  I  must 
leave  it  for  you  to  insert." 

.    "You  do  not  know  the  Greek  character?"  he  asks, 
with  a  slight  touch  of  regret  in  his  tone. 

She  shakes  her  head. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  must  ask  you,"  smiling  a  little,  "not 
to  question  me  too  closely  as  to  what  I  know." 

"  I  offered  to  teach  it  to  Sarah,"  he  says  aggrievedly. 

"And  she  refused,  of  course." 

"It  is  not  the  want  of  knowledge,"  he  says,  begin- 
ning to  pace  gl6omily  up  and  down  the  room,  "  that  is 
the  irremediable  evil.  It  is  the  total  lack  of  all  desire 
for  knowledge — that  is  what  I  deplore  in  Sarah." 

Belinda  has  paused  in  her  writing,  her  elbow  leant  on 
the  table,  and  idly  brushing  with  the  feather  of  the  i)en 
the  red  curve  of  her  lips. 

"I  have  never  known  an  instance,"  continues  he, 
still  pursuing  his  irritated  walk,  "  of  a  young  person 
whose  chamcter  had  undergone  so  radical  change  in  so 
comparatively  short  a  period  of  time." 

"Do  you  think  so  ?"  cries  Belinda,  surprised.  "  She 
has  always  been  exactly  the  same  as  long  as  I  can  re- 
member her !" 

"When  I  first  made  her  acquaintance,"  he  goes  on, 
not  heeding  the  interruption,  "I  of  course  became  at 
once  aware  of  her  ignorance — that  is  patent ;  but  she 
appeared  to  me  to  be  not  lacking  in  intellectual  force, 
nor  in  a  rather  remarkable  desire  for  self-improvement. 
On  the  very  first  evening  I  met  her,  she  deplored  to  me 
the  deficiencv  of  her  education,  and  asked  me  in  so 
many  words  to  aid  her  in  the  formation  of  her  mind." 
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Belinda  drops  the  pen.  It  is  not  a  nearly  large  enough 
shield  to  hide  the  convulsive  mirth  that  this  revelation 
of  her  sister's  hideous  hypocrisy  has  called  forth. 

"I  still  cherish  the  hope,"  continues  he,  fortunately 
unaware  of  the  character  of  his  auditor's  emotion, 
*'  that  this  may  be  only  a  phase ;  tliat  on  her  return  to 
her  home  and  her  more  regular  occupations,  freer  from 
these  senseless  distractions,"  with  an  exaggerated  em- 
phasis, "  her  mind  may  resume  that  soberer  bias  which, 
from  my  first  impression  of  her,  I  cannot  but  believe  to 
be  its  natural  one." 

Belinda,  still  unable  to  speak,  contents  herself  with  a 
gentle  head-shake,  as  commentary  and  gloss  upon 
which  there  comes^  at  the  same  moment,  the  sound  of 
a  scampering  step  on  the  stone  stairs,  of  a  loudly  sing- 
ing voice,  waking  to  life,  again  the  dead  dumb  house. 
In  a  moment  the  door  flies  open,  and  the  person  whose 
mind  is  expected  so  soon  to  resume  its  soberer  bias 
stands  before  them,  her  hat  a  good  deal  on  one  side 
from  the  weight  of  the  flowering  May-bough  stuck 
rakishly  in  it — the  May-bough  whose  strong  and  almost 


pungent  perfume  comes  rushing  into  the  room  with 
her.  • 

"  Are  not  you  delighted  to  welcome  me  back  so  un- 
expectedly early  ?"  cries  she  joyously.  *'  But  it  was  so 
hot,  and  my  soldiers  were  all  so  cross  and  low  at  the 
prospect  of  losing  me,  and  Von  Breidenbach  had  a 
toothache,  and  so — Mr.  Forth  1"  suddenly  catching 
sight  of  him.  ''Ah  !"  with  an  abrupt  change  and  re- 
frigeration of  tone,  '•  of  course  you  came  about  that 
essay  of  yours ;  and,  equally  of  course,  I  forgot  all 
about  it.  Well,  I  dare  say  there  is  no  great  hurry  I 
Happily,  the  Greeks  will  keep ;  they  will  not  run  away. " 

There  is  an  ominous  silence.     Then — 

"  It  is  unfortunate,"  begins  the  Professor,  in  a  voice 
trembling  with  indignation,  while  the  puckers  of  anger 
that  Belinda's  mild  hand  has  been  smoothing  away, 
again  form  their  network  over  his  face,  ''  that  consider- 
ing the  position  in  which  we  stand  relatively  to  each 
other,  our  views  of  life  and  its  significance  should  be  so 
diametrically — " 

Belinda  leaves  the  room. 

[TO  BS  CONTINUED.] 
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In  fruitage  time  we  do  not  look  for  flowers, 

Yet  may  we  see,  on  some  October  day, 
Allured  by  autumn's  faithless  sun  and  showers, 

Besiiie  tlie  ripened  fruit,  the  bloom  of  May. 

It  holds  no  hope  of  summer  glad  and  gay ; 
No  pledge  of  future  wealth  its  beauty  dowers ; 
The  first  autumnal  storm  that  darkly  lowers 

Shall  sweep  its  sweet,  untimely  life  away. 


Oh,  fair  our  toil-won  garnered  harvests  are, 
And  bright  our  teeming  orchaid's  gtore  of  gold, 

And  sweet  the  clusters  bending  from  our  bowers 
Tliat  all  their  glories  of  fulfillment  hold ; 

But  fairer,  brighter,  yea,  and  dearer  far, 
The  fi-uitless  blossoms  of  our  autumn  hours. 

SUSA.N  Mabb  Spalding. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD- ABOUT  SMALL  ECONOMIES. 


In  most  households  there  are  two  steady  enemies  to 
small  economies.  One  is  the  husband  and  the  other  the 
cook  ;  and  against  the.se  powerful  and  antagonistic  influ- 
ences the  finigal  housekeeper  has  her  da\ly  fight.  Of  the 
two,  the  cook  is  the  frankest.  She  is  imder  no  delusion 
about  her  opinions,  her  principles,  or  her  practice.  She 
does  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  saying  that  one  method 
of  administi'ation  is  laudable  and  becoming  to  a  lady,  and 
the  other  is  mean,  and  not  to  be  encouraged  by  any  co- 
operation. The  two  are  alike  in  their  opinion  of  desirable 
results.  Both  the  cook  and  the  husband  like  tlie  liberal, 
well -spread  table,  but  they  totally  disagree  about  the 
means  of  reaching  these  results.  The  hlisbaud  believes  in 
the  traditional  soup  made  out  of  a  boot-leg ;  the  cook  will 
put  up  with  a  soup-bone,  but  what  she  likes  best  is  a  good 
standing-rib,  well  boiled  down.  The  first  principle  in 
housekeeping,  he  says,  is  vigilant,  thorough  supervision. 
He  approves  of  the  housekeeper  who  goes  to  market,  and 
then,  receiving  the  stores  when  they  come  home,  sees  that 
the  bunch  of  beets  is  the  one  she  selected.  He  likes  her 
to  follow  this  bunch  of  beets — to  know  that  they  are 
properly  cooked,  and  that  nothing  is  lost  in  the  paring.  If 
the  skins  can  be  used  in  a  stew  or  the  water  made  to 
sweeten  a  cake,  he  would  consider  that  a  triumph  of 
housewifery.  She  ought  to  know  how  many  beets  are 
needed  for  the  family,  and  if  any  are  left,  she  should  fol- 
low them  from  the  table  to  the  refrigerator  and  thence 
to  the  table  again.  If  she  has  not  enough  for  another 
dish,  she  should  make  a  salad  or  some  of  the  mysteri- 


ous economical  dishes  mentioned  in  cooking-school  for- 
mulas. 

To  all  of  this  the  wife  theoretically  agrees.  Whether 
she  personally  likes  to  do  it  or  not,  she  has  faith  in  some 
supervision  and  direction  of  stores.  When  she  attempts 
to  put  her  theory  in  practice,  she  meets  the  cook,  standing 
like  a  Greek  in  her  way.  She  may  also  take  on  the  cour- 
age of  a  daughter  of  the  Ionian  Isles,  but  it  is  ancient 
Spaita  against  modern  Athens,  and  the  odds  are  on  the 
side  of  the  cook. 

When  it  comes  to  the  boot-leg  question,  the  husband  has 
a  clear  idea  that  this  needs  to  be  boiled  in  water  (which  is 
cheap)  and  then  seasoned.  The  cook  makes  out  the  list 
for  the  seasoning — so  much  stock,  so  much  cream,  so 
many  almonds,  so  much  wine,  and  certain  other  condi- 
ments at  her  fancy.  The  husband  agrees  with  the  cook 
in  believing  the  soup  ought  to  be  good,  but  they  misappre- 
hend each  other  about  the  means  of  making  it  so.  To  him 
the  merit  of  the  soup  is  twofold.  It  ought  to  be  excellent 
and  cheap.  To  her  the  boot-leg  is  the  disadvantage,  and 
she  gallantly  brings  the  larder  to  the  rescue.  He  looks 
to  the  wife  to  have  the  soup  answer  his  just  demands.  The 
cook  looks  to  her  for  her  resources. 

The  two  are  alike  in  another  respect — they  believe  in  the 
feast  and  have  no  regard  for  the  consequent  famine. 
Nothing  so  irritates  a  cook  as  to  have  to  keep  things  on 
hand.  What  is  left  from  breakfast  she  wants  to  use  for 
lunch,  and  if  anything  remains  from  dinner  that  cannot  be 
used  for  breakfast,  she  wants  to  put  it  in  the  slop  pail  or 
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give  it  away  at  the  back  gate.  She  hates  to  have  pre- 
serves and  pickles  and  canned  goods  put  away  an  if  they 
were  never  to  be  used.  She  would  have  plum  preseiTes 
three  times  a  day  if  she  had  her  way,  and  her  rule  is  to 
empty  tlie  jar  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  it  holds  two 
quai^ts,  and  thei*e  are  but  two  to  eat  them. 

The  husband  has  the  same  idea.  **Why  don't  you 
have  the  strawberries  and  the  watermelon  pickle?"  he 
says ;  and  then  he  adds  that  he  doesn't  see  the  use. in  put- 
ting up  things  to  spoil.  They  also  agree  in  then  expect- 
ing her  to  be  ready  for  emergencies,  and  always  have 
something  in  the  house. 

The  husband  is  an  enemy  to  small  economies  in  another 
direction.  He  objects  to  the  door-plate  on  which  Thompson 
is  spelled  with  a  "p/'  and  cannot  understand  a  woman's 
passion  for  a  bargain  when  she  does  not  need  it.  It  is  of  no 
use  for  her  to  tell  him  that  it  would  be  best  to  buy  the  chil- 
dren's coats  in  February  for  next  November,  because  they 
are  cheaper  at  the  end  of  the  season  than  they  will  be  at 
the  beginning.  He  thinks  their  coats  are  good  enough,  and 
as  for  their  outgrowing  them  by  another  season,  it  is  best 
to  wait  and  see.  If  the  wife  has  a  pair  of  gloves,  why  on 
earth  should  she  buy  another  pair  simply  because  they  are 
on  a  bargain-counter?  He  grimly  smiles  when  he  sees  a 
procession  of  women  filing  out  of  a  store  that  has  flamed 
out  an  advertisement  of  **  great  reductions."  In  his  soul 
he  knows  that  each  one  of  the  paper  bundles  they  carry 
contains  something  bought  because  it  was  cheap  and  not 
because  it  was  needed.  In  one  way  he  is  right,  but  what 
woman,  when  she  goes  out  to  buy  something  she  needs, 
finds  it  a  bargain  ready  to  her  hand?  A  bargain  is  a 
thing  that  happens.  It  has  its  own  laws,  and  one  of  them 
is  that  it  comes  at  the  moment  when  there  is  no  pressing 
need  for  it,  and  when  there  is  no  money  idle  for  invest- 
ment. It  may  be  wanted  next  month,  and  the  prophetic 
soul  of  the  wife  comprehends  the  fact.  When  the  day 
of  need  does  come,  and  she  pays  full  market  price,  she 
is  grieved  because  she  remembers. 

No  woman  could  have  written  that  cruel  satire  that 
spells  Thompson  in  the  most  ordinary  and  natural  way. 
She  knows  too  well  that  when  five  dollars  has  to  buy  ten 
dollars'  worth,  that  a  dollar  out  of  season  is  the  bird  in 
the  hand.  She  knows  what  it  is  to  have  the  boot-leg 
bought  for  her,  and  then  to  have  to  find  the  cream  and  the 
almonds  and  the  wine  and  the  stock.  Hers  is  the  fight  for 
the  small  economies,  but  it  is  her  husband  who  weal's  the 
judicial  crown  and  her  cook  who  waves  the  triumphal 
palm. 

Lot'isE  Stockton. 


WHAT   SHALL   WE  HAVE  FOR   DINNER? 

Clam  Chotcder.  ' 

Braised  Beef, 
Potatoes.         String  Beans.         Squash, 
Potato  Salad. 
Batter  Pudding. 
Raspberry  Sauce. 
Cheese.  Cream  Crackers. 

Coffee. 
Clam  Chowder. — One  hundred  clams,  two  onions,  cut  fine; 
one  dozen  *'  Boston  "  crackers,  or  any  variety  that  can  be  split ; 
twelve  fresh  tomatoes,  or  one  small  can  of  sealed  ;  one  even 
tablespoonful  of  salt,  quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  mace  and  half 
a  saltspoonful  of  cayenne  pepper ;  quarter  of  a  pound  of  salt 
pork,  cut  in  slices ;  two  tablespoonsful  of  butter  for  crackers,  half 
a  pint  of  hot  milk.  Fry  the  pork  brown,  and  cut  in  small  bits. 
Put  th»  onion  and  tomato  in  the  pork  fat,  and  cook  for  ten  min- 
utes. Take  a  lar^e  saucepan  or  a  soup-kettle,  and  put  a  layer 
of  the  clams  in  the  bottom,  adding  a  layer  of  the  tomato  and 
onion  and  of  the  chopped  pork.  Sprinkle  on  the  seasonin|r,  and 
continue  till  all  are  in.  Pour  on  the  liquor  of  the  clams,  or,  if 
there  is  none,  one  quart  of  boiling  water,  and  simmer  steadily 
for  one  hour.  Split  the  crackers,  dip  them  in  the  hot  milk,  and 
butter  them.  Line  a  tureen  with  them  and  pour  the  hot  chow- 
der upon  them.  If  potato  is  liked,  slice  six  large  ones,  and  put 
*n  alternate  layers  with  the  other  ingredients. 


Braised  Beef. — Six  to  eight  pounds  of  the  round  of  beef,  or 
a  piece  from  the  top  of  the  rump  can  be  used  ;  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  salt  pork,  two  onions,  one  small  carrot,  one  small  tur- 
nip, a  bouquet  of  sweet  herbs,  one  even  tablespooniul  of  salt,  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  pepper.  Cut  the  pork  in  slices,  and  fry  brown 
in  the  braising-pan ;  when  brown,  take  out,  and  add  the  vege- 
tables cut  fine.  Cook  five  minutes,  and  take  them  out.  Dredge 
the  beef  with  flour,  and  then  brown  it  on  both  sides,  addin^r  the 
pepper  and  salt.  It  will  take  from  fltteeD  to  twenty  minutes. 
Then  put  in  the  vegetables  and  sweet  herbs.  Add  one  quart  of 
boiling  water,  and  cook  closely  covered  for  four  hours,  basting 
occasioDftlly.  Good,  cold  or  hot.  If  gravy  is  wished,  strain  the 
liquid  in  the  pan,  thicken  with  one  tablespoonful  of  flour  stirred 
smooth  in  a  little  cold  water,  and  boil  all  three  miuutes. 

String  Beans. — String,  cut  in  small  pieces,  and,  if  very 
young,  boil  an  hour  in  salted  water ;  if  old,  not  less  than  two. 
Drain  oflT  the  water,  add  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  and  a  sprinkle 
of  pepper,  and  serve. 

Sqitash. — Cut  and  take  out  the  seeds,  but  do  not  peel.  Lay 
in  a  steamer  and  cook  half  an  hour.  Mash  fine,  season  with  a 
spoonful  of  butter,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  sprinkle  of  pepper 
to  about  a  quart  of  squash. 

Potato  Salad. — As  per  rule  in  No.  2  of  The  Continent. 

Batter  Pudding. — One  pint  of  milk,  five  eggs,  two  even  cups 
of  sifted  prepared  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Beat  the 
whites  to  a  stiflT  froth  and  the  yolks  till  creamy.  Add  yolks  and 
salt  to  milk  and  then  the  flour,  beating  till  perfectly  smooth. 
Last  stir  in  the  whites ;  put  batter  in  a  buttered  pudding-boiler, 
and  boil  one  hour  and  a  half.     Serve  at  once,  as  it  soon  falls. 

Raspberry  Sauce. — One  cup  and  a  half  of  powdered  su^r, 
quarter  of  a  cup  of  butter,  one  cup  of  raspberry  juice,  made  by 
pressing  fresh  fruit,  or  one  cup  of  raspberry  jam.  Stir  butter  to 
a  cream,  add  the  sugar  and  juice  of  one  lemon,  and  last  the 
raspberry  juice  or  jam,  beating  all  well  together.  Set  on  ice  till 
wanted. 


OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

♦*  AVE  want  a  nile  for  a  good  every-Uay  pudding  sauce ;  not  too  rich. 
Please  give  us  one.— A.  V.  \V.,  RosevlUe,  N.  J.^' 

Ans. — Here  is  one  which  is  very  pood  : 

Maine  Pitddino  sauce. — One  cup  of  sugar,  one-quarter  cup 
of  butter  or  less,  one  ecrg,  one  tablespoonful  of  flour ;  beat  all 
together  to  a  cream.  Pour  on  one  cup  of  boiling  water  just  be- 
fore serving  the  pudding.  Flavor  with  one  teaspoonful  of  lemon 
or  vanilla.  If  this  is  boiled  a  minute  or  two  it  is  almost  a  cus- 
tard, and  nice  to  eat  with  boiled  rice,  or  corn  starch  blanc 
mange. 

•'Will  you  plea.se  inform  one  of  your  readers  through  your  paper 
whether  It  is  necessary  for  a  gentleman,  when  sending  out  New  Year 
cards,  to  have  anything  else  engraved  on  the  card  but  his  Lsme,  and  If 
so,  what  It  is  ?    By  answering  this  you  will  greatly  oblige 

**E.  O.  C,  New  York.^' 

Ans. — Nothing  more  than  this  is  necessary,  unless  he  choot.es 

to  add  his  address. 

•  ♦  Will  The  C(>stixent  please  Inform  nie  which  Is  the  best  and  latest 
book  on  etiquette,  including  latest  style  of  wedding  cards  ?""* 

Ans. — The  latest  is  Mrs.  Moulton's  book  on  *'  Social  Forms,'* 
soon  to  be  published  in  "  Our  Continent  Library." 

•*  Please  answer  a  few  questions  for  me  In  The  Continent  : 
• '  1 .   How  Is  '  Sniearcase  '  (a  dish  of  cream  or  curds)  prepared  ? 
*'2.  How  Is  tlie  dried  or  smoked  beef  of 'tlie  North  prepared  ? 
•'3.  How  is  an  English  cottage  ronstructe<l  ? 
* '  Please  answer  tliese  questions  for  An  Old  Houskkeepkr.  ' ' 

Ans. — 1.  Smearcase  is  simply  milk  which  has  curdled  firmly, 
and  is  then  to  be  poured  into  a  pointed  bag,  and  allowed  to  drip. 
When  quite  firm  take  out,  and  to  a  quart  of  the  curd  allow  half 
a  cup  of  cream,  or  a  large  spoonful  of  butter,  with  one  teaspoon- 
ful of  salt.  Work  all  together  thoroughly,  and  eat  plain  or  with 
cream,  for  lunch  or  tea. 

2.  Dried  beef  is  simply  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh,  hung  for 
several  days  to  make  it  tender,  then  cured  in  pickle  like  com 
beef;  and,  after  three  weeks'  curing,  hanging  it  in  a  smoke- 
house for  a  fortnight  or  so. 

3.  An  English  cottage  is  everything  that  an  American  one  is 
not,  having  many  rooms  and  being  usually  of  stone.  Southey,  in 
his  **The  Devil's  Walk,"  describes  one  well : 

* '  He  passed  a  cottage  with  a  double  coach-house, 
A  cottage  of  gentility  ; 
And  lie  owned  with  a  grin 
That  his  favorite  sin 
Is  pride  that  apes  humility.  ^^ 

Helen  Campbell. 


.^Li.-onNqt'BRiNa  ('upid  iii  futlj  reco^nizud  in  this  num- 
ber of  The  Coktinknt  Id  view  of  the  hosts  of  valentines 
that  are  dow  passing  through  tlie  public  mails.  Karely 
has  B  graceful  fancy  been  done  into  appropriate  vei'se  more 
charmingly  than  in  Miss  De  Vere's  poem  on  tlie  opening 
page,  witti  its  illustration  from  tlie  dainty  pencil  of  Jessie 
McDermott.  In  "The  Biide  of  Baint  Antonio,"  Miss 
Champncy  tells  hour  the  Buy  shoots  his  dangerous  arrows 
Id  Portugal  under  the  robes  of  a  calendered  saint  usually 
ascribed  to  Padua.  At  the  end  of  the  story  Cupid  has 
bllen  into  the  clutches  of  tlie  law,  but,  as  we  all  know,  the 
chauces  are  that  be  will  plant  a  winged  shaft  under  the 
jerkin  of  his  stem  captor  before  being  securely  locked  up. 
Even  "Belinda"  and  "Hot  Plowsliares"  honor  the  occa- 
sion by  pajisages  which  may  rejoice  the  "strong  god's" 
heart;  and  when  the  reader  drifts  into  "Lighter  Vein," 
tUB  sympathies  will  be  awakened  by  Mr.  StuU'e  silhouettes 
for  "Miss  HardtoBUit,"  and  directed  into  a  calmer  mood 
by  the  rhymed  prose  of  Oscar  Max. 


twice  felt  the  liiHuenre  of  the  sun  and  twice  that  of  the  cold 
frost.)  As  applied  br  the  etadcals,  in  their  ueeof  It  as  a  curtatu 
motto,  Se^i  votli  rttpondet  meauB,  1  take  lE,  that  the  ent«rtaln- 

the  eipectations  of  the  audience.  In  other  worde,  '  Prepare  to 
gTln,  for  we  are  going  to  give  you  s  good  thing.' 

"  There  ta  »1bo  in  the  motto  a  subtle  Indirect  appeal  for  the 
good  wishes,  or  vnwe,  of  the  audieuce.  The  entertainment  will 
correepond  to  your  wlebea  ;  and  let  its  have  your  wishes  for  our 
success.  Of  course,  also,  there  is  appropriateness  in  the  use  of 
tegei  (corn)  In  the  motto  ol  a  '  hasty-pudding  club."' 


A  SILL,  whose  fate  is  at  this  writing  undecided,  is  before 
Congress  providing  for  appropriations  from  the  Treasury 
to  aid  in  the  erection  of  monuments  of  the  battle-lields  of 
tbe  Revolution  ;  but  let  not  every  locality  vchich  can  point 
to  a  historical  skirmiKli  indulge  the  hope  of  an  appro- 
priation an<i  a  local  monument.  There  is  a  saving  clause 
in  the  bill  an  proposed,  which  stipulates  that  if  the  neigh- 
bors will  raise  Ave  thousand  dollars  the  Treasury  will  fur- 
nish a  like  sum.  Should  the  bill  be  passed  and  signed  by 
tlie  President,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  monuments 
will  be  raised  on  almost  every  spot  where  an  engagement 
of  any  importance  occurred.  From  an  artiNtic  point  of 
view,  such  a  provision  wonld  be  very  desirable,  as  it 
would  stimulate  the  development  of  a  highly  interesting 
form  of  art,  which  would  bring  out  native  talent  and  eu' 
courage  artists  to  work  up  subjects  of  a  national  and 
patriotic  character. 


It  is  officially  announced  that  an  international  art  exhi- 
bition will  be  held  in  the  Royal  Ciyxtal  Palace  at  Munich 
during  tlie  coming  summer,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
King  of  Bavaria.  American  artists  are  invited  t4)  co-ope- 
rate, and  in  view  of  the  rapidly  growing  favorwithwhich 
American  work  is  regarded  at  home  and  abroad,  it  is  de- 
sirable that  it  should  be  adequately  represented.  To  this 
end,  a  committee  or  jury  of  admission  has,  we  believe, 
been  appointed,  and  steps  have  beeil  taken  to  organize  for 
a  deflnite  plan  of  operations.  It  is  understood  that  the 
Munich  authorities  will  lusui'e  all  works  authoritatively 
accepted,  and  will  assume  the  expense  of  transportation. 
Thei-e  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  worthy  collection  of  oil 
paintings  can  be  secured,  and  ceilainly  in  the  line  of  eteh- 
ings,  engravings  and  black-and-white  work  generally,  we 
can  make  a  selection  tliat  will  do  us  credit,  no  matter  how 
high  may  be  the  general  standard  of  the  rest  of  the  exhi- 
bition. The  flies  of  The  Continent  alone  afford  abun- 
dant evidence  of  progress  in  tliis  direction. 


SiKCB  the  publication  of  Mr.  William  Bloane  Kennedy's 
"Undergraduate  Life  at  Harvard."  we  have  bcuu  in  i'b- 
ceipt  of  sundry  inquiries  conceiiiiug  tlie  proper  rendering 
of  a  Latin  phrase  quoted  as  the  motto  which  adorns  the 
drop-curtain  of  "The  Hasty  Pudding  Club" — Seget  roti* 
Tfpondel.  A  eonsultation  among  the  accomplished  I>atin- 
isls  of  The  Costikeht  staff  develO]ied  at  least  four— 
pusxility  five — distinct  opinions  as  to  ttie  correct  meaning, 
and  the  editor,  confident  of  having  his  own  personal  views 
confirmed,  wrote,  asking  for  the  translation  commonly 
acceiited  at  ('ambridge.  Mr.  Kennedy  permits  us  to  print 
the  following : 

"  I  thought  I  knew  the  exact  meaning  of  Sei/rn  rolli  retpoiuM  ; 
but  ynur  quesliim  set  mp  to  Ihliiklne  and  examining.  Under 
Titpoadro  In  Andrews'  Latin  Lexicon,  I  And  a  rcfrrcuue  to  Virgil, 
G«.r(rtLs  I,  47. 

'  nia  B-Kcs  .Ifimim  tnli.  rrapniBH.!  iiriirl 


e  said  lo  have 


For  geniiino  and  uncompromising  selfishness  the  incon- 
siderate consumer  of  tol>acco  can  give  long  odds  to  most 
of  his  fellow-citizens  and  still  come  out  ahead.  A  notice 
couspicuously  posted  to  the  effect  that  no  smoking  is  al- 
lowed may,  it  is  true,  prevent  the  overt  act,  but  it  does  not 
prevent  the  retention  between  the  fingers  of  a  lighted 
cigar  or  cigarette,  which  is  quite  as  offensive  in  a  close  car 
or  waithig-room  as  actual  smoking  would  be.  The  otiier 
for:nof  consumption,  involving  expectoration,  is  often  even 
mora  obtrusively  annoying  to  the  cleanly  minded  than 
sm(  k  .ig,  but  the  posters  never  take  it  into  the  account  at 
all,  and  if  tliey  did,  would  probably  be  utterly  ignored. 
Justice  Morgan,  of  New  York,  lately  earned  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  non-smokers,  as  well  as  of  smokers  who  cul- 
tivate a  reasonable  respect  for  tlie  comfort  of  others,  by 
fining  two  sti'cet-car  offenders  410  each  and  holding  them 
in  the  sum  of  9300  apiece  to  behave  themselves  for  six 
months.  The  inanagerB  of  the  elevated  roads  in  New 
York  have  I'eceiitly  made  a  rule  which  prohibits  burning 
tobacco  in  any  shape  in  their  cars,  and  if  passengers  will 
second  these  efforts  by  calling  the  attention  of  train  offi- 
cials to  infractions  of  the  rule,  a  nuisance  will  be  abated 
and  a  wholesome  school  of  manners  established. 


The  time  is  coming  when  the  crusades  of  the  nineteenth 
century  will  seem  as  distinctive  a  feature  of  its  jirogrcKs 
as  any  the  middle  ages  held.  They  are  in  most  rnKi's  in- 
dividual  ones,  it  is  true,  and  the   knights  have  seldom 
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other  title  than  **Our  Special  Conespondent,"  but  the 
spirit  of  adventure  burns  in  every  one,  and  hardships  are 
endured  that  would  have  appalled  the  knights  of  an  elder 
day,  whose  work  was  mostly  accomplished  under  approv- 
ing eyes,  and  who  had  every  stimulus  that  love  or  ambition, 
or  that  combination  of  all  noble  and  ignoble  passions  and 
emotions  that  seem  to  have  made  up  the  spirit  of  chivalry, 
could  afford. 

The  gallant  Irishman  whose  adventures  fill  two  bulky 
volumes,^  made  up  with  the  finish  and  elegance  which 
characterizes  the  Putnams*  publications,  is  not  only 
daring  but  of  sufficiently  generous  nature  to  acknowledge 
in  the  beginning  that  the  plan  of  the  undeilaking  did  not 
originate  with  him.  As  in  other  well-known  cases,  Mr. 
J.  R.  Robinson,  the  managing  editor  of  the  London  Daily 
NewSy  furnished  both  opportunity  and  means,  and  the  i*e- 
sult  is  a  record  of  an  experience  in  many  points  quite  as 
new  and  individual  as  that  of  Palgrave. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  with  such  an  experience  Mr. 
O*  Donovan  had  not  also  been  master  of  a  more  brilliant 
style.  He  is  always  natural  and  straightforward,  but  he 
is  also  very  diffuse,  and  his  record,  while  photographic  in 
minuteness  and  accuracy,  has  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  a 
photograph,  light  and  shade  being  almost  entirely  want- 
ing. Setting  aside  this  defect  the  work  is  of  gre^lt  inter- 
est, being  constantly  enlivened  with  curious  bits  of  personal 
experience  and  countless  illustrative  anecdotes.  The  jour- 
ney was  undei*taken  at  the  begimiing  of  the  Affghan 
campaign,  the  starting  point  for  Mr.  O* Donovan's  long 
wandering  being  Trebizond,  on  the  Black  Sea,  which 
place  he  left  in  February,  1879,  for  Tiflis,  Batoum  and 
Baku,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Caspian.  Distrust  in 
his  purposes  followed  every  stage  of  his  progress.  He 
traveled  with  the  staff"  of  (General  Lazareff"  in  its  voyage 
across  the  Caspian,  visited  many  remote  points  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  that  sea,  and  was  suddenly  ordered  back 
to  pass  the  winter  in  Baku.  From  this  place  he  went  to 
the  Persian  frontier,  and  remained  some  months  in  and 
near  Asterabad,  constantly  seeking  to  propitiate  the  sus- 
picious Russians  and  obtain  permission  to  follow  the 
army.  The  story  of  these  efforts  is  one  of  extraordinary 
interest,  and  every  reader  rejoices  in  the  hardly-won  ad- 
vantages he  gams  here  and  there,  notably,  witnessing  with 
his  field-glass  the  great  victory  of  Skoboleff  in  January, 
1881,  with  the  flight  of  the  Akhal  Tekk^s  after  the  battle. 

The  Cossacks  who  scoured  the  whole  country  made 
Askabad  unsafe,  and  he  went  finally  to  Merv,  where  an 
enforced  stay  of  nearly  six  months  gave  him  a  minute 
knowledge  of  life  and  people,  such  as  no  other  European 
traveler  has  yet  attained.  His  release  from  what  was 
practically  imprisonment  came  finally,  and  with  this  the 
book  ends,  leaving  a  distinct  impression  of  a  very  powerful 
personality.  Had  Mr.  O' Donovan  had  a  little  more  of  /^e 
sense  of  humor  supposed  to  be  the  birthright  of  all  Irish- 
men, he  might  have  made  much  more  of  many  situations. 
There  are  gleams  of  it  here  and  there,  but,  as  a  whole,  he 
seems  to  have  been  weighted  by  the  necessity  for  painful 
accuracy,  and  whenever  he  falls  into  easy-going  nan-ative 
pulls  himself  up  to  verify  facts  which  need  no  expansion. 
But  interesting  passages  abound,  especially  when  the 
Mei'v  episode  begins,  as  in  the  description  of  his  own  per- 
sonal appearance  on  entering  the  toVn  : 

'*  So  far  as  my  personal  appearance  went  I  might  have  passed 
for  anything.  I  wore  an  enormous  tiara  of  grayish -black  sheep- 
skin, eighteen  inches  in  height.  Over  my  shoulders  was  a 
drenched  leopard  skin,  beneath  which  could  be  seen  my  travel- 
stained,  much-worn  ulster  overcoat.  My  legs  were  caparisoned 
in  long  black  boots,  armed  with  great  steel  spurs,  appehdages 


(1)  The  Mkrv  Oasis.  Travels  and  Adventures  East  of  the  Caspian 
During  the  Years  of  1879-60-81,  Inchidlnfc  Five  Months^  Residence 
Among  the  Teltkes  of  Merv.  By  Edmund  O'Donovan,  Special  Correspon- 
dent of  the  Daily  Ji'eios.  With  Portrait,  Maps  and  Fac-similes  of  State 
Documents.  2  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  502,  aoO;  fS.OO.  U.  l>.  Putnani^s  Sons, 
New  York. 


utterly  unknown  in  Turkestan.  A  sabre  and  revolving  carbine 
completed  my. outfit.  Some  people  may  wonder  that  I  openly 
presented  myself  in  the  midst  of  the  Tekk6  population,  among 
whom  the  nature  of  my  reception  was  at  best  doubtful,  in  such 
a  garb  as  this,  and  why  I  did  not  assume  a  style  of  dress  more 
in  keeping  with  the  custom  of  the  country.  I  had  considered 
this  matter  carefully  before  deciding  upon  the  Irrevocable  step 
toward  Merv.  I  could  speak  Jagatai  fairly  well,  and  my  sun- 
tanned countenance  and  passably  lengthy  beard  offered  no  ex- 
traordinary contrast  to  that  of  an  inhabitant,  but  my  accent  and 
a  thousand  other  little  circumstances,  not  to  speak  of  the  indis- 
cretion of  my  servants,  whom  I  knew  perfectly  well  It  was 
utterly  useless  to  pledge  to  secrecy,  would  have  been  enough  to 
infallibly  betray  me.  To  appear  in  Turcoman  costume,  or  in 
any  other  which  tended  to  conceal  my  real  nationality  and  char- 
acter would,  under  the  circumstances,  have  been  to  court  al- 
most certain  destruction.  I  have  to  congratulate  myself  upon 
having  adopted  the  course  I  did,  for  subsequently,  when  taxed 
with  having  a  covert  and  hostile  mission  to  Merv,  I  was  able  to 
plead  that  in  coming  there  I  had  made  no  attempt  at  a  disguise, 
and  that  my  servants,  one  of  whom  was  of  their  own  race,  could 
spe«k  as  to  the  character  in  which  I  resided  in  Derguez.  I  dis- 
mounted at  the  door  of  a  hut  to  which  my  horse  was  perempto- 
rily led,  and  in  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  people,  I  for  the  first 
time  fully  realized  the  risks  which  at  the  commencement  of  my 
venture  I  had  so  gayly  faced — at  best,  captivity  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Nevertheless,  I  was  so  delighted  to  have  reached  my 
long-sought  destination,  and  to  be  at  Merv  at  last,  in  spite  of  all 
the  difiSculties  which  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  efforts  of 
adversaries  and  the  jealousy  of  the  population  had  cast  in  my 
way,  that  my  pleasurable  emotions  overcame  all  others.  Here 
I  was,  at  last,  in  the  heart  of  the  Turcoman  territory.  Let  the 
future  take  care  of  itself." 

The  Tekk^  chai-acter  is  in  many  points  a  highly  unpleas- 
ant one,  and  while  in  some  respects  identical  with  most 
of  the  wandering  i"aces  of  Turkestan,  so  vividly  described 
by  Mr.  Schuyler,  has  one  or  two  special  peculiarities,  ex- 
cessive gluttony  being  the  strongest.  One  of  the  most 
characteristic  experiences  is  in  connection  with  Mr.  O' Dono- 
van's mail : 

"  The  courier  who  brought  Baghur  Khan's  message  to  Kou- 
chid  Khan  Kala  also  brought  with  him  several  newspapers 
which  had  been  forwarded  to  me  from  Teheran,  via  Meshed. 
They  were,  I  believe,  the  fifst  of  their  kind  that  had  ever  been 
seen  in  the  place.  That  same  evening  ^  literal  ^  gathering  of  the 
clans'  took  place  within  my  redoubt,  and  inside  the  ev  itself,  to 
witness  the  unfolding  of  these  wonderful  documents.  There 
was  a  ludicrous  misapprehension  as  to  the  nature  of  these  papers. 
As  I  have  already  stated,  Turcomans  have  but  little  Idea  of  the 
value  of  gold,  their  currency  being  almost  entirely  of  silver.  Of 
paper  money  they  have  but  a  very  shadowy  notion  indeed.  They 
first  became  aware  of  its  existence  through  having  seized  some 
Russian  paper  roubles  when  raiding  upon  the  lines  of  communi- 
cation between  Bami  and  Geok  Tep6.  Matthi,  the  principal  Jew 
dealer  of  Merv,  being,  like  all  of  his  race,  thoroughly  aufait  on 
financial  matters,  readily  purchased  these  rouble  notes,  but  at  a 
ridiculously  low  price,  gl\ing  about  two  krans  for  a  ten-rouole 
(£1  sterling)  note.  That  a  flimsy  piece  of  paper  should  be 
worth  even  two  krans  was  a  source  of  wonder  to  the  Turco- 
mans, but,  as  they  received  value  for  it,  they  concluded  that  It 
must  have  some  mysterious  virtue  of  its  own.  They  took  my 
newspapers  to  be  of  the  same  nature,  and  as  they  were  much 
larger  than  the  rouble  notes,  they  thought  that  they  must  be  of 
vast  value  indeed.  The  general  impression  appeared  to  be  that 
the  first  remittance  of  public  funds  from  the  English  Padishah 
had  arrived.  It  would  have  been  amusing,  had  it  not  been  dan- 
gerous, to  witness  the  extreme  disappointment  displayed  upon 
their  countenances  when  I  told  them  that  the  documents  in 
question  were  simply  rooz  naniih,  or  newspapers.  The  cunning 
old  ex-vizir,  however,  felt  quite  satisfied  that  they  were  paper 
money,  and  that  my  statement  to  the  other  effect  was  made 
simply  in  order  to  throw  dust  in  their  eyes,  and  thus  guaranters 
my  own  secure  possession  of  the  money." 

On  the  whole,  O' Donovan's  ride  to  Merv  is  an  example 
of  as  splendid  pluck  as  the  story  of  any  war  correspond- 
ent holds,  and  the  book  is  a  valuable  addition  to  a  litera- 
ture which  is  fast  making  itself  large  space  in  every 
library 
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The  "Parchment  Library,"  which  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
reproduce  for  thiHcoiintry,isto  add  Mr.  Tennyson's  poems 
in  two  Tohimes.   The  series  has  met  witli  very  great  favor. 

The  late  Mr.  Darwin  was  very  fond  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
□oveLt,  of  which,  by  the  way,  there  are  now  some  fifty  in 
existence,  and  always  inniKted  that  in  time  she  would  be 
far  more  appraciatcd  than  at  present. 

Jakcart  is  always,  fortiinately  for  worn-out  readers 
aud  reviewers,  a  quiet  month  in  the  boolc  trade,  the  most 
important  pubiicatioti  for  the  month  being  undoubtedly 
the  correspondence  of  Carlyle  and  Emerson  by  J.  R.  Os- 
goo<l  &  Co. 

A.  DESCRIPTIVE  and  historical  catalogue  of  the  works  of 
Murillu  and  Velasquez  is  to  Iw  published  by  .1.  W.  Bouton 
&,  Co.  Two  limitcui  editions  are  to  be  issued,  one  In  large 
paper,  and  the  volume  is  to  include  many  illustrative 
etchings,  an  excellent  indei  and  exhaustive  information 
concemiug  both  pictui'es  and  painters. 

Ten  Brink's  "Early  English  Literature"  has  been 
translated  by  Pi'ofesHor  H.  H.  Kennedy,  and  is  issued  by 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  whose  name  is  always  a  guarantee  of 
Bomething  worth  reading.  The  same  firm  have  a  pretty 
edition  of  the  poems  of  Mr,  E.  W.  Gosse,  who  has  many 
American  adniirerR,  and  who  lias  dedicated  the  little  vol- 
ume U)  Mr.  R.  W.  Qilder. 

MiBB  Bwaswick's  translation  of  Goethe's  "Faust," 
with  notes  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  F,  11.  Hedge,  has  taken  rank 
as  a  careful  and  faithful  rendering  of  the  great  poem. 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  have  issued  it  in  a  rsd-line  edi- 
tion, bound  in  American  tree-calf,  with  various  illustra- 
ti(H)s,  the  attractive  size  and  form  making  it  a  most 
desirable  addition  to  the  library.    (13mo,  pp.  455,  (2.50). 

The  editors  of  I4fe  deseiTe  final  success,  whether  they 
attain  it  or  not.  Its  appearance  is  vei'y  thoroughly  in  its 
favor,  the  illustrations  are  far  beyond  the  avera^,  and 
while  ite  fun  suggests  that  of  La  Vie  HiHtieniit,  it  has 
none  of  the  questionable  character  of  the  latter  sheet.  It 
is  far  in  advance  of  Puck,  both  in  make-up  and  literary 
merit,  and  every  reader  will  wish  ita  long  aud  pros|>erous 
life. 

Hiram  Bibi.et  &  Co.,  of  Rochester,  have  added  a  new 
featui'e  to  tlieir  Seed  Catalogue  for  1883,  in  a  seiies  of  uon- 
deiuie<l  essays  on  the  culture  of  special  crops  and  garden 
plants,  all  wiitt«n  by  specialists.  In  the  present  Interest 
in  American  forestry  the  article  on  the  cai'e  and  planting 
uf  tree  Hee<ls,  by  Dr.  John  A.  Warder,  has  an  especial 
value.  The  names  are  also  given  in  French,  Qerman  and 
Spanish ;  there  is  a  complete  piice  list,  and  thus  it  will  be 
an  easy  matter  for  native  or  foreigner  to  make  a  selectiou 
of  what  is  wanted,  being  sure  that  if  directions  arc  fol-  ■ 
lowed  success  is  tolerably  certain. 

The  long  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  common  sense 
«f  the  United  States,  as  represented  by  ita  Congress  at 
Washington,  is  at  last  over,  and  the  invaluable  Pi'anklin 
collection  of  Mr.  Henry  Stevens  is  in  Mr.  Lowell's  bands. 
Tlie  collection,  which  will  shortly  be  sent  to  Washiugton. 
contains  Franklin's  first  work  on  "Liberty  and  Neces- 
sity," of  which  the  author  printed  only  one  hundi-ed 
copies,  gave  three  or  four  away,  and  destroyed  all  the 
rest,  except  one  copy  annotated  by  Lyon.  Among  the 
MBS.  is  the  duplicate  copy  of  the  last  petition  of  Congress 


to  tlie  King,  signed  by  Washington  and  all  the  members 
of  the  Continental  Congress. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  and  profusely  illustrated  edition  of  the 
Sir  Roger  De  Coveriy  portion  of  "The  Spectator"  has 
been  reprinted  IWim  the  English  one  by  U.  Appleton&Co. 
(Square  16mo,  pp.  194,  (1.50.)  There  is  a  perennial  charm 
in  these  descriptive  essays,  and  every  lover  of  the  gentle 
knight  will  welcome  this  compact  and  dainty  presenta- 
tion of  his  life  and  death.  Their  parchment  edition  of 
Shakspeare's  works  has  also  received  anothei'  volume,  and 
one  a  month  will  be  iesaed  till  the  twelve  are  complete. 
'The  present  one  contains  "Comedy  of  Errors,"  "Muah 
Ado  about  Nothing,"  "Love's  Labour  Lost,"  and  "Mid- 
summer's Night's  Dream."      (18mo,  pp.  311,  (1). 

Bt  the  time  this  number  is  in  the  hands  of  the  readers 
of  Tbe  Coktirekt  a  number  of  the  best  portraits  by 
Hubert  Herkomer,  A.  R.  A.,  will  be  on  view  in  this  city 
ui  the  galleries  of  Messrs.  Earle  &  Son.  Mr.  Herkomer  is 
In  this  country  for  a  short  rest  from  his  great  labors  of 
some  years  past,  and  is  welcomed  by  his  old  friends  and 
admirers,  and  many  others  who  only  know  of  him  by  the 
interesting  and  almost  romantic  histories  the  artistic  and 
daily  papers  have  given  of  him  aud  his  work.  Besides 
the  portraits  of  Ruskin,  Joachim,  Forbes,  Mr.  Hei'ko- 
mer's  father  and  one  or  two  others,  he  has  brought  to  this 
country  quite  a  number  of  his  own  etchings  and  engravings, 
which  are  with  the  portraits,  and  present  a  most  remark- 
able entfmblf  of  works  of  one  artist,  all  breathing  the 
purest  and  most  unadulterated  love  of  his  profession. 

"The  Natcke  asd  Form  of  tpk  Americah  Govehs- 
MF.NT  Founded  in  the  Christian  Religion,"  is  the 
title  of  a  little  book  by  the  Hon.  George  Shea,  Chief  Jus- 
lice  of  the  Marine  Court  of  New  York.  The  substance 
of  its  pages  was  contained  in  an  address  before  the  Gene- 
ral Theological  Seminary  of  the  United  States,  delivered  a 
few  months  ago.  Its  occasion,  the  writer  says,  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  "a  class  of  erratic-minded  religionists  refuse 
to  accept  public  trusts  or  to  sit  even  as  jurors,"  on  the 
ground  that  "  the  vJonstitution  omits  to  establish  that  God 
exists. "  His  ai'gument  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the  e^tpress  image 
of  t!ie  common  law  and  the  Magna  Cliarta  of  England. 
The  monogi'aph  abounds  in  historic  lore,  and  contains 
copious  notes  and  an  appendix.  (I6mo,  pp.  82,  75  cents ; 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston). 

"PicTruESQUE  Scotland  IK  Lav  and  Leoend,  Bono 
AND  Story,"  from  the  press  of  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  is  an 
interesting  volume  on  that  romantic  country  which  must 
always  possess  a  charm  for  the  American,  It  is  wiittcn 
and  compiled  by  Francis  Watt  and  Andrew  Carter,  wlii> 
write  of  tlieii'  native  land  can  amore,  tliongh  in  a  some- 
what fragmentary  manner.  All  the  myths,  lays  and 
legends  of  Scotia  have  been  ft-eely  drawn  upon;  in  fact,  it 
would  make  an  admirable  guide-book  to  the  land  of  Scott 
and  Buins.  We  see  again  the  ruined  chapelsand  palaces, 
tlie  crags  and  loclis,  trom  tile  border-land  to  John  0' 
Oi'oat's,  including  all  the  battle-fields,  and  the  homes  and 
haunts  of  heroes  and  ]>oets.  We  are  tlien  taken  over  to 
the  outlying  islands  of  Skyeand  the  Shetland,  the  Ultima 
Thule  of  the  novelist.  *  It  is  a  pity  that  a  book  compiiNing 
so  mncli  should  not  present  a  handsomer  typographical 
appearance.  Tlie  paper  is  poor,  the  margins  narrow. 
while  the  wood  engiiivings,  which  are  numerous,  seem 
singularly  coarse  when  contrasti'd  with  American  art. 
(8vo,  pp.  511,  «2.50). 

To  very  many  in  every  state  of  the  Union,  "  Vick's 
Floral  Guide  "  became  a  real  friend,  and  there  was  rea- 
son for  the  feeling — a  feeling  engendered  always  by  any 
strong  personality  in  any  work  which  brings  it  in  con- 
tact with  people.  And  so  when,  in  1882.  the  death  of 
James  Vick  was  announced,  ageneral  mourning  followed. 
The  genial,  gentle  soul  of  llie  man  ha<l  been  felt  in  many 
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diroctions,  and  he  labored  each  year  to  have  the  cata- 
logue, which  represented  very  hiadequately  his  enormous 
business,  more  and  more  perfect  in  every  point.  The  sons, 
who  have  grown  up  with  the  desire  to  cairy  out  the  many 
plans  of  the  father,  seem  well  nigh  as  enthusiastic,  and 
the  beautiful  catalogue  for  1883  is  as  perfect  a  piece  of 
work  as  the  father  could  have  desired.  Time  has  tested 
the  merit  of  the  work  so  thoroughly  that  no  word  is  neces- 
saiy,  there  being  absolute  certainty  that  both  seed,  and  di- 
rection for  using  it,  will  be  as  precisely  what  is  needed  as 
the  most  helpless  of  amateurs  could  ever  desire. 

Five  little  collections  of  poems  of  varying  degrees  of 
merit  are  on  the  table,  but  all  bearing  witness  to  the 
facility  with  which  the  educated  American,  and,  above 
all,  the  educated  American  woman,  rhymes.  In  the  pre- 
sent case  but  two  of  the  authors  are  women.  **  Verses," 
by  Kate  Vannah  (pp.  117,  $1.00;  J.  B.  Lippincott  &Co.), 
is  of  the  order  of  musical,  tender,  half-melancholy  feel- 
ing, of  which  we  have  so  many  examples.  There  is  un- 
usual vigor  in  some  of  the  sonnets,  but  all  are  poems  of 
feeling,  very  delicate,  but  with  little  to  remember.  Of  a 
somewhat  lighter  oi'der  is  "A  Symphony  in  Dreamland," 
by  Alice  E.  Lord  (16mo,  pp.  90,  $1.00 ;  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York).  The  verses  are  gi-aceful,  the  thought 
womanly  and  sweet,  and  to  friends  the  book  will  have  a 
value  the  general  public  cannot  see.  **  Songs  of  an  Idle 
Hour,"  by  William  J.  Coughlin  (16mo,  pp.  214,  $1.00; 
A.  Williams  &  Co.,  Boston),  is  most  of  it  barely  toler- 
able, with  now  and  then  a  lapse  into  intolerable  vei-se.  A 
busy  hour  might  better  have  been  spent  in  pruning  and 
polishing.  "Elfrida,"  by  Dyson  Rishell  (16mo,  pp.  146, 
$1.00 ;  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.),  is  a  drama  of  early  Saxon 
life,  but  has  no  good  reason  to  show  for  being  in  exist- 
ence. Last  on  the  list  is  **  Poems,"  by  Ernest  Warburton 
Shurtleff  (pp.  141,  $1.00;  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  Boston). 
Mr.  Hezekiah  Butterwoith  has  written  an  introduction,  in 
which  he  describes  the  poems  as  **a  bouquet  of  wild  flow- 
ers plucked  by  a  young  hand,"  and  he  is  right.  Youth 
and  spring  and  all  sights  and  sounds  of  the  open  au*  are 
in  them,  and  a  spiritual  quality  also,  which  set*  them 
above  ordinary  work.  The  opening  pages  arc  far  inferior 
to  the  final  ones,  and  better  editing  would  have  insured 
the  rejection  of  son^e  bald  and  poor  verses,  but,  as  a 
whole,  true  poetry  is  in  them,  and  if  the  promise  of  the 
little  volume  holds  good  there  is  better  work  to  come. 
($1.00,  pp.  141 ;  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  Boston). 
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Rachel^s  Shake  of  the  Road.  Round  Robin  Series.  16uio,  pp. 
831,  fl.OO.     J.  R.  Osgood  A  Co.,  Boston. 

SuoiiT  Sayixgs  of  Great  Men.  With  Historical  and  Explanatory 
Notes.  By  Samuel  Arthur  Bent,  A.M.  Second  edition.  8vo,  pp.  610, 
|3.00.    James  R.  Osgood  8t  Co.,  Boston. 

Room  at  the  Top  ;  or,  How  to  Reach  Success,  Happiness,  Fame  and 
Fortune.  £1ght  Portraits.  Compiled  by  A.  Craig.  12mo,  pp.  304,  fl.OO. 
Henry  Sumner  &  C'o.,  Chicago. 

Peahls  of  the  Faith  ;  or,  Islam *s  Rosary.  Being  the  Ninety-nine 
Beautiful  Names  of  Allah  ;  vrlth  Comments  in  Verse  from  Various  Ori- 
ental Sources.  By  Edwin  Arnold.    16mo,  pp.  304,  fl.OO.   Roberts  Bros. 

PoiiTiA  ;  or,  ♦  •  By  Passions  Roclced. ' '  By  the  author  of  ♦  *  Phyllis. ' ' 
12mo,  pp.  299,  fl.25.     J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

The  Colo:sel'8  Daughter;  or.  Winning  His  Spurs.  By  Captain 
Charles  King,  U.  S.  A.     12mo,  pp.  440,  $1.25.     J.  B.  Lippincott  k  Co. 

Art  and  the  Formation  of  Taste.  Six  Lectures.  By  Lucy  Crane. 
With  Illustrations  drawn  by  Thomas  and  Walter  Crane.  I2mo,  pp.  292, 
$2.00.     Macniillan  &  Co.,  London. 

Paladin  and  Saracen.  Stories  from  Arlosto.  By  H.  C.  HoUoway- 
Calthrop.  Illustrated  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Leman.  12mo,  pp.  853,  fl.75. 
Macmlllan  ft  Co.,  London.  , 

A  Study  :  with  CrltlcJil  and  Explanatory  Notes  of  Alfred  Tennyson ""s 
Poem,  The  Princess.  By  S.  E.  Dawson.  16mo,  pp.  I20,  $1.00.  Daw- 
son Bros.,  Montreal. 

Muscle  Beating  :  Or,  Active  and  Passive  Home  Gymnastics  for 
Healthy  aud  Unhealthy  People.  By  C.  Klenim.  Paper,  pp.  66,  50 
cents.     M.  L.  Holbrook,  New  York. 


Professor  Verrill  says  of  the  bones  of  vertebrates : 
"Very  i*arely  do  we  meet  with  them  at  a  distance  from 
the  coast.  Although  the  waters  along  the  Gulf  Stream 
slope,  oflf  the  southern  coast  of  New  England,  swarm 
with  vast  schools  of  fishes,  while  sharks  and  a  large 
sea-porpoise  or  dolphin  occur  in  large  numbei-s,  we  have 
very  i*arely  indeed  dredged  up  any  of  their  bones,  or, 
in  fact,  remains  of  any  other  vertebrate  animals.  In  a 
few  instances  we  have  dredged  a  single  example  of  a 
shark's  tooth,  and  occasionally  the  hard  otoliths  of  fishes. 
It  is  certain  that  not  merely  the  flesh,  but  most  of  the 
bones  also,  of  all  vertebi*ates  that  die  in  this  region  are 
very  speedily  devoured  by  the  various  animals  that  in- 
habit the  bottom.  Echini  are  very  fond  of  fish-bones, 
which  they  i-apidly  consume.  Relics  of  man  and  his  works 
are  of  extremely  rare  occurrence  at  a  distance  fi*om  the 
coast,  or  outside  of  harbors,  with  the  exception  of  the 
clinkers  and  fragments  of  coal  thrown  overboard  from 
steamei's  with  the  ashes.  As  our  dredgiiigs  are  in  the  track 
of  European  steamers  such  mateiials  are  not  rare.  A  few 
years  ago  even  these  would  not  have  occurred.  A  rock 
forming  on  this  sea-bottom  would,  therefore,  contain  little 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  man,  or  even  of  the  existence 
of  the  commonest  fishes  and  cetaceans  inhabiting  tho  same 
waters." 


«  » 
» 


The  advance  in  the  project  of  lighting  railway  car- 
riages by  electricity  is  most  gratifying.  On  the  EasteiTi 
Railroad  of  France  there  is  a  Gramme  dynamo  machine 
driven  by  the  locomotive  and  Faui*e  accumulatore.  To 
these  has  recently  been  added  an  **  automatic  intemipter," 
the  action  of  which  is  to  break  all  communication  between 
the  Gramme  machine  and  the  accumulators  when  the 
speed  of  the  train  descends  below  the  normal.  Further, 
if  the  lamps  are  lit  at  such  a  time,  or  when  stoppage  oc- 
curs, the  automatic  apparatus  substitutes  the  accumula- 
tors for  the  machine,  or  reciprocally :  the  moment  of 
change  is  not  perceptible.  When  the  ti'ain  is  running 
without  the  lamps  being  lit,  the  Gramme  machine  charges 
the  accumulators  exclusively ;  when  the  train  is  lit,  the 
machine  feeds  both  the  lamps  and  the  accumulators.  It 
is  only  when  the  illuminated  train  slackens  speed  or  stops 
that  the  accumulators  supply  the  curi-ent  required  by  the 
lamps,  and  this  is  restored  when  the  train  has  assumed  its 
normal  speed.  Thus  the  accumulators  are  not  so  cum- 
bious  as  if  they  had  sufficient  capacity  to  feed  the  lamps 
during  the  whole  journey.  There  is  a  Swan  lamp  in  each 
compartment.  The  train  is  lighted  by  the  guard  on  entering 
a  tunnel.  The  cost  for  an  ordinary  train  of  thirty-six  lamps 
is  about  twelve  francs  a  day,  whereas  the  lighting  with  oil 
costs  thirty-six  francs  and  wa«  veiy  imperfect. 


«  * 


The  growth  of  the  dairy  interests  in  France  of  late 
years  is  quite  surprising.  Statistics  show  that  France 
produces  enough  milk  to  form  a  stream  one  metre  (forty 
inches)  wide  and  a  third  of  a  metre  deep,  flowing  at  the 
rate  of  one  metre  per  second,  day  aud  night,  throughout 
the  year.  The  young  animals  consume  a  part  of  this  enor* 
mous  volume  of  milk,  the  French  people  drink  another 
large  part,  while  the  remainder  is  converted  into  butter 
and  cheese.    No  branch  of  agricultural  industry  in  France 
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has  made  greater  progress  during  the  last  fifty  years  tlian 
the  manufacture  of  butter.  In  1833  France  purchased 
fi-um  abroad  1320  tons  of  butter,  and  expoi*ted  only  1210 
tons.  To-day  matters  are  greatly  changed.  The  quantity 
of  butter  exported  has  increased  to  eleven  or  twelve  times 
the  quantity  just  mentioned,  while  there  are  received  from 
other  countnes,  chiefly  from  England,  more  than  100,000,- 
000  francs.  La  Manche  alone  furnishes  more  than  a  third 
of  the  total  product  of  butter  for  exportation. 


*** 


At  a  recent  fair,  held  in  Worcestershire,  Messrs.  Crow- 
ther  Brothei*s  &  Co.  exliibited  a  watch,  in  perfect  running 
order,  constructed  wholly  of  iron.  The  object  of  this  cu- 
riosity was  to  illustrate  the  malleability  t>f  iron  and  its 
consequent  adaptation  to  a  wide  variety  of  novel  uses,  es- 
pecially .as  an  advantageous  substitute  for  glass  in  a  large 
number  of  domestic  articles.  Such  ailicles  when  made  of 
thin  iron  plate  possess  the  two  desii*able  properties  of 
strength  and  lightness,  while  elegance  of  form  is  far 
more  easily  attained.  Such  articles  may  be  easily  electro- 
plated with  silver,  gold,  nickel,  platinum,  or  adorned  with 
all  the  beauty  of  the  enameler's  art. 

» 
The  opinion  seems  to  be  gaining  ground  in  England 

that  London  fogs  exert  a  much  more  injurious  effect  upon 
health  than  was  formerly  supposed.  Official  statistics 
show  that  during  the  week  ending  December  16th  no  fewer 
than  six  hundred  and  thirty-seven  pei'sons  died  in  London 
from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  '^  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  almost  continuous  fog,''  And  on  December 
20th  the  Pull  Mall  Gazette  said:  **It  is  quite  possible, 
judging  from  past  experience,  that  to-day's  fog  may  cost 
us  as  many  lives  as  Tel-el-Kebir,  and  that  the  fogs  of  De- 
cember may  be  fatal  to  as  many  subjects  of  the  Queen  as 

the  whole  of  the  Egyptian  campaign." 

S.  A.  Lattimorb. 


REFERENCE  CALENDAR. 


CTHI8    COLUMN   IS   INTEXDKD  AS  A  liECOltD  FOR  KBFSBBXCE,   NOT  AS 

A  SUMMARY  OF  CURRENT  NEWS.] 


January  i6. — Prince  Jerome  Napoleon  issued  a  mani- 
festo in  Paris,  claiming  the  croMrn  of  France  as  the  legitimate 
heir  of  Napoleon.  The  Prince  was  arrested  by  order  of  the 
Government,  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  approved  the  arrest. 

The   President  signed  the  Civil  Service  Reform  bill. 

Robert  E.  Pattison  was  inaugurated  Governor  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and    C.   C.  Stockley  as  Governor  of  Delaware. United 

States  Senators  were  elected  as  follows  :  Ell  Saulsbury  for  Dela- 
ware, Isham  G.  Harris  for  Tennessee,  Mathew  W.  Ransom  for 

North  Carolina,  William  P.  Frye  for  Maine. Tweddle  Hall 

building  was  burned  in  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  loss,  $500,000. The 

Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  C.  Talbot,  D.  D.,  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of 
Indiana,  died,  aged  sixty-seven  years.   .   .  Jan.  17. — Shelby  M. 

Cullom  was  chosen  United  States  Senator  from  Illinois. The 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  was  opened  to  its 
terminus  at  Buffalo.  .  .  Jan.  18. — The  Senate  and  House  ad- 
Joamed  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Representative  Shackle- 
ford  of  North  Carolina. George  F.  Hoar  was  re-elect<»d  United 

States  Senator  from    Massachusetts ;  Governor    Benjamin    F. 

Butler  signed  his  certificate  of  election. The    Prohibitory 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  Iowa,  adopted  by  the  people 
of  that  state  last  June,  was  declared  invalid  by  the  Supreme 

Court  on  technical  grounds. The  Provincial  Legislature  of 

Quebec  opened  yesterday. Two-thirds  of  the  business  portion 

of  Cisco,   Texas,   was  burned;    loss,  $65,000. Earthquake 

shocks  occurred  in  Spain.    .    .   Jan.  19. — At  Quincy,  111.,  the 

Quincy  House  was  burned.  Fortunately  no  lives  were  lost. A 

large  fire  occurred  at  Portland,  Oregon.  Stores  were  burned  to  the 

value  of  1175,000. A  terrible  marine  disaster  occurred  on  the 

North  Sea.  The  British  steamship  Sultan  and  the  German  steam- 
ihip  Cimbria  came  into  collision,  and  the  last-named  vessel  sank 

at  once  with  near  four  hundred  of  her  passengrers  and  crew. 

At  Bondsville,  Mass.,  the  machine  shops  of  the  Boston  Dock  Com- 
ptny  were  burned :  loss,  $125,000.  .  .  Jan.  2().^The  Senate 
p&ued  the  Post  Office  Appropriation  bill,  includinj!:  the  House 


amendment  designating  July  1st  prox.  as  the  date  on  which 
letter  postage  shall  be  reduced  to  two  cents,  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  $185,000  for  the  fast  mail  service. A  Southern  Pacific 

express  train  was  wrecked  near  Tehiclpa  Station,  through  fail- 
ure of  the  brakes  to  hold  it  on  a  long  grade.    Twenty-one  lives 

were    lost. Jan.  21. —  The    machine    shops    of   the    Great 

Western  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
were  burned;  loss,  $75,000.  .  .  Jan.  22.-'T]\g  United  States 
Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  **  Conspiracy  Section  "  of  the 
supplementary  civil  act  of  1871  is  unconstitutional.  .  .  Jan.  2S. — 
The  Senate  confirmed  Gustavus  Goward,  of  Chicaigo,  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  Legation  in  Japan;  D.  M.  Riordan,  of  Arizona,  Indian 
Aijent  for  the  Navajoes  in  New  Mexico,  and  A.  H.  Jackson,  of 

Connei^ticut,  Indian  Agent  at  the  Pima  Agency  in  Arizona.' 

The  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association  met  in  Washington, 

Susan  B.  Anthony  presiding. Alonzo  Crittenden,  President 

of  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  died  in  New  York,  aged  eighty 
years. Edward  H.  Knight,  author  of  "  The  Mechanical  Dic- 
tionary," died  in  Bellefontaine,  Ohio. Charles  Delano,  lawyer, 

and  formerly  member  of  Congress,  died  at  Northampton,  Mass. 

A  large  fire  occurred  at  Coshocton,  Ohio  ;  loss,  $80,000 ; 

Hay's  Iron  and  Steel  Works  were  destroyed. 


THE  DRAMA. 


Mr.  Wyndham  prophesies  that  Mr.  Irving  will  be  a  great  suc- 
cess here,  and  that  he  will  be  especially  admired  as  **  Benedick" 
In  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  and  as  "  Mathlas"  in  "  The 
Bells." 

M.  Victor  Hugo  has  given  his  permission  to  the  young 
French  composer,  M.  Massenet,  to  write  an  opera  on  his  novel  of 
"  Notre  Dame  de  Paris."  The  libretto  will  be  adapted  from  the 
dramatization  of  the  work  already  made  by  M.  Paul  Meurice. 

Mr.  John  T.  Raymond's  new  play,  '*  In  Paradise,"  is  gene- 
rally condemned  by  the  press,  but  gives  evidence  of  becoming  as 
popular  with  the  public  as  the  "Gilded  Age."  "  Major  Bob 
Belter,  sah  !"  tickles  the  risibilities  as  did  "  Colonel  Mulberry 
Sellers." 

Miss  Mary  Anderson  was  offered  a  six  weeks'  engagement 
at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  London,  next  season,  during  Mr.  Irving's 
absence  In  this  country.  It  was  declined,  however,  Miss  Ander  - 
son  wisely  determining  that  several  years'  additional  experience 
would  better  qualify  her  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  London  criti- 
cism, laden  as  it  is  with  the  national  prejudice  against  all  things 
American. 

Official  returns  place  the  number  of  theatres  In  Europe  at 
1457,  divided  as  follows :  848  In  Italy,  837  In  France,  194  In  Ger- 
many, 160  in  Spain,  150  In  Great  Britain,  182  in  Austria  and 
Hungary,  44  in  Russia,  84  in  Belgium,  22  In  Holland,  20  in 
Switzerland,  18  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  16  in  Portugal,  10  in 
Denmark,  4  In  Turkey,  and  4  in  Greece. 

The  veteran  actor,  Mr.  C.  W.  Couldock,  whose  fine  perform- 
ance of  "  Dunstan  Kirke"  will  be  recalled  by  so  many,  returns 
to  England  the  coming  summer,  after  an  absence  of  twenty 
years,  but  will  return  In  the  autumn  to  curse  poor  "Hazel 
Kirke"  again.  Mr.  Couldock  is  widely  known  as  a  gentleman 
of  marked  generosity  and  worthiness  of  character,  coupled  with 
a  sterling  ability  as  an  actor. 

To  a  request  of  the  editor  of  the  Globe- Democrat  of  St.  Louis 
to  Mrs.  Langti*y,  that  she  favor  him  with  details  of  her  early 
life,  the  lady  complied,  and  closed  a  frank,  clever  letter  thus  : 
"  This  Is  my  whole  story.  Since  I  arrived  here  my  life  has  been 
a  public  one ;  I  have  had  nothing  to  conceal  and  have  nothing 
to  excuse,  content  in  the  belief  that  falsehood  and  malignity  will 
In  the  end  defeat  themselves  without  effort  on  my  part." 

Mr.  John  Gilbert  was  Invited  by  the  Boston  Gazette  to  write 
his  reminiscences  of  the  stage,  but  declined,  giving  as  his  excuse 
that  having  for  so  long  only  studied  while  other  people  did  the 
writing,  he  feared  if  he  attempted  to  do  the?  writing  he  would 
"  surely  make  a  mess  of  It,"  and  added  :  "  Should  I  attempt  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  stage  in  former  times.  It  would  not  be  very 
complimentary  to  the  present  state  of  the.  drama.  No  doubt  I 
am  by  many  called  an  old  fogy.  lam  not  annoyed  by  the  term. 
Seeing  what  I  have  seen,  and  seeing  what  I  see,  when  theatres 
are  crowded  to  witness  the  feeble  attempts  of  notorieties,  when 
sterling  plays  by  talented  and  experienced  artists  are  negle<'ted, 
the  stage  is  indeed  in  a  deplorable  condition." 


IN   LIGHTER    VEIN. 


MISS   HARDTOSUIT'S   THREE   VALENTINE   ANNIVERSARIES. 
At  Seven.  At  Seventeen.  At  Twenty-seven. 


The  Duty  of  Palling  in  Love. 


The  modem  Corydon  and  Amai-ylllB  are  just  like  ttiaee  of  old, 
a  pair  of  sillies.  .  They  love  short  Interviews  with  daoger  DlpL  ; 
they  underetand  the  language  of  the  eye  ;  tbey  doat  on  moon- 
llgbt  and  the  murmuring  sea;  and  they  agree  that  nothing  In 
the  world  is  half  so  sweet  as  those  brief  moments  when  the; 
chance  to  meet,  and  squeeze  each  other's  hands  upon  the  sands, 
while  o'er  the  ocean  the  red  aun  goes  down,  and  seems  to  leave 
them  with  a  Jealous  frown.  Then,  if  the  night  be  very  still  and 
calm,  they  venture  arm-in-arm  with  stolen  steps  to  stroll  along 
tbe  beach,  bereft  of  speech,  but  slKhlnf;  now  and  then,  as  tboueh 
a  heart  at  every  sigh  were  roughly  rent  apart,  and  glancing  with 
those  glancea  which  explain  so  very  much  when  words  would 
all  be  vain.  But,  as  the  moon  arises,  speech  returns.  He  whis- 
pers how  his  soul  with  passion  bums;  he  states  his  case  with 
some  eiagjieratlou,  and,  in  the  ecstacy  of  admiration,  he  lome- 
tlmesikueels  upon  the  silver  strand  to  ask  her  for  her  hand  ; — 
hut  only  If  tbe  sand  be  dry  and  clean, — in  which  case  there  'b  a 
most  romantic  ecene.  She  blushes,  hesitates,  and,  maybe,  says 
some  low  soft  words  which  seem  at  once  Ui  raise  his  spirits 
and  himself;  for,  full  of  bliss,  be  riies,  like  a  trout,  to  catch  a 
kiss.     • 

Poor  flah,  safe  hooked !  But  no  I  It  cannot  be  that  In  the  after 
seasons  she  or  he  will  e'er  regret  those  moments  sentimental, 
when  he  appeared  so  good  and  she  so  gentle  I 

Then  back  they  steal,  with  frequent  halta  for  kissing,  half 
terrified  lest  friends  may  Und  them  missing ;  and  In  the  morning 
he  takes  heart  to  call  on  her  papa  and  shyly  telts  tilm  all.  The 
meek  confession  leads  to  Inquisition  respecting  both  Ills  income 
and  condition ;  and  when  all  queries  have  been  satisfied,  Ihe 
Bwain  may  call  tbs  maid  bis  future  bride.  We  must  believe  that 
thenceforth  all  Is  honey,  althout-h  the  cynics  cruelly  deny  It,  and 
hint  at  strife  o'er  bills  and  pocket-money  for  those  who,  charmed 
by  matrimony,  try  It.  The  man  will  smoke,  they  say,  the  wife 
Ohjeet ;  the  wife  will  flirt  or  Join  some  vicious  sect ;  In  Hne,  ac- 
cording lo  these  dismal  sages,  the  fairest  books  contain  some 
blotted  pages.  Perhaps  they  do ;  but  he  who  wins  a  lieauty 
may  keep  her  If  he  bravely  does  his  duty  ;  and  not  a  h^liafl  from 
hell,  or  heaven  above,  can  slay  the  soul  that  shields  Its  life  with 
love.  He  must  be  strona  and  kind,  and  never  weak,  and  she 
will  give  him  all  his  hopes  can  seek  ;  until,  at  last,  the  two  to- 
gether grown,  her  ttioughts  In  all  things  will  reflect  his  own. 
For  man  Is  crude  and  nseless  at  creation  ;  he  is  but  fashioned  as 
a  complement,  and  learns,  by  little  short  of  Inspiration,  that  to 
perfect  his  being  he  is  sent  Into  the  world.  His  guide  Is  Inclina- 
tion, and  by  a  miracle  his  gaze  Is  bent  one  day  upon  the  woman 
counterpart  whom  destiny  has  moulded  to  his  heart.  Felicta  ttr 
et  amplitu,  says  Flaccus,  qaiit  ttnet  cap-ida  imtpta.  I  agree  with 
hira  that  sorrows  seldom  wrack  us,  and  that  In  happiness  we 
live  and  die  when  kindly  Fate  Is  good  enough  to  tack  us  to  the 


right  object ;  but  I  can't  deny  that  sometimes  Fate  refuses  to 
eliminate  that  object,  and  Is  rather  Indiscriminate.  There  ar«. 
In  fact,  bad  marriages  as  well  as  sweetmeala  which  are  poison- 
ous and  kill — the  marriages  concocted  deep  in  hell  by  Bends 
whose  chlefest  object  Is  to  still  In  human  breasts  all  cravlofr 
after  good ;— fiends  who'd  abolish  virtue  If  they  could.  3uch 
marriages  are  based  on  admiration,  without  respect  or  knightly 
veneration,  on  greed  for  wealth,  on  need  of  high  position,  and 
on  vain  hopes  of  bettering  condition  ;  but  love  alone  can  render 
marriage  law fnl,  or  lead  to  consequences  less  than  awful. 

And  who  may  sneer  at  woman  !  Not  tbe  brother,  and  not  the 
son  of  any  loving  mother  I  3he  givei  us  llfs  and  tenderness  and 
love  ;  and  who  can  give  us  more  aave  heaven  above?  Tbe  lover, 
llng'ring  o'er  his  flrst-love's  kiss,  dreams  Chat  a  woman  as  an 
angel  Is  ;  but,  thongb  an  angel  has  been  seen  by  no  man,  I  often 
think  an  angel  Is  a  woman.  What  can  be  brighter,  what  can  be 
more  fair,  than  she  who  stands  with  rippling,  sun-kissed  hair  ; 
-with  perfect  form,  with  dimpled,  downy  cheeks,  with  ruddy 
lips  whereof  the  silence  speaks — the  brilliant  picture  that  has 
often  moved  before  the  eyes  of  him  who  e'er  has  loved  I  3he 
may  be  weak  ;  but  who  would  have  her  strong  f  Tbe  wish  would 
do  her  grace  and  beauty  wrong  I  3be  may  have  faulte,  but  If 
she  had  them  not,  she  would  not  be  on  earth  to  share  the  lot  oP 
faulty  man,  to  whom  she  has  been  given  that  be  may  school 
himself  for  life  in  heaven. 

Then  let  us  honor  her  and  hold  her  dear  as  some  rare  starry 
guest  among  us  here;  as  some  rare  guest  from  regions  far  and 
still,  who  must  be  shielded  from  the  rough  worid's  III.  'Twill 
not  be  labor  lost,  for  woman  knows  no  fears,  no  obstacles  and  no 
repose,  when  she  is  truly  loved,  until  tbe  debt  to  its  last  fraction 
has  been  Hilly  met.  'Twill  not  be  labor  lost,  for  Paradise,  once 
forfeited,  may  be  regained  by  him  who,  spite  of  woman's  mooil 
and  woman's  whim,  to  her  for  all  his  peace  and  comfort  flics. 
r  soft  arms  his  earthly  heaven  li 


full  forgiveness  speak.  The 
weak,  hut  he  who  does  not  love 
Thus  all  should  love,  as  oatu 
trills  out  his  talc  at  night,  the  I 
coo;  and  nature's  self  respects 
anything 
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bids  them  do  ;  tbe  nightingale 

Id  doves  their  peaceful  passions 

t  Love-god's  might ;  foristbens 

igle?     And  willows  bend  across  the 

while  streamlets  with  the  stronger  rive 
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;Bt.     Loving  1»  living, 
•      Imtwife. 


The  undersigned — a  bachelor  of  flfty — 
Rich,  handsome,  reasonably  tbrilly. 
Has  read  the  above  by  Mr.  Oscar  Mai, 
And  fain  would  test  the  logic  by  tbe  facts. 
"  Wanted  a  wife  1"    Address,  enclosing  stamp 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FEBRUARY  a8,  1883. 


THE  BETTERING-HOUSE  AND  SOME  OTHER  CHARITIES. 


AccoBDiNO  to  the  old  geographies,  Philailt'lphia  used 
tn  hf  noU'd  for  "her  mnrketa,  her  clean  )^ tree ts,  and  her 
charities."  The  m.irketK  still  sustain  their  reputation, 
and  let  a  Philadelphian  go  where  lie  niuHt  when  he  dies, 
he  wishes  to  go  home  for  hin  dhintr.  The  Rtreets  speak 
for  tticin.-<elveK,  and  wluit  they  say  in  dirt  and  cobble- 
^t'>ne»l  is  plain  to  every  one ;  l>nt  only  tlie  tax-payer 
knows  what  it  costs  to  keep  them  smelling  so  badly  and 
an  out  of  repair. 

The  old  seographies,  however,  knew  little  of  the  chari- 
ties of  the  city  as  they  now  exist.  The  Philadelphian  is 
foiitl  of  classification  and  organization.  If  be  has  nny- 
thing  to  do,  he  likes  to  make  a  little  society  fur  that  spc- 
cilic  purpose,  and  to  have  the  projier  ot!icers  and  a 
suitable  number  of  members.  After  the  orjuaniyjition  is 
completed,  a  constitution  adopted  and  printed  in  a  neat 
liltit'  pamphlet,  he  is  ready  logo  to  work.  In  this  way  he 


nndtiplies  societies  for  charita1j!e  as  for  all  other  pur- 
poses. For  each  misery  and  each  misfortune  the  city  has 
its  separate  relief.  It  has  a  home  for  old  men  and 
another  for  old  women,  and  nnotlier  still  for  married  old 
ijienand  women,  and  will  yet,  perhaps,  discriminate  be- 
tween the  old  man  wlio  is  a  bnchelor  and  the  one  wlio  is 
a  widoiver.  The  woman  who  lias  a  baby  to  take  care  of 
does  not  po  to  tlie  refuge  intende<i  for  tlie  one  whose 
eliild  has  readied  the  traveler's  majority  of  four  years ; 
and  Lf  she  iia.s  no  child  at  all,  she  repairs  to  a  third  re- 
lief fund.  Thei-e  is  a  lepacy  left  to  the  city  for  the 
purchase  of  wood  for  widows,  and — as  if  to  prove  that 
no  misfortune  is  without  compensation — preference  is 
given  to  those  whose  poverty  is  due  to  dissohitu  hus- 
bands. The  applicant  must  herself  be  soIht  and  honest, 
but  the  less  her  departed  lonl  shan-d  in  these  virtues  the 
better  for  her.     The  testator  who  made  Ibis  provii-ion 
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THE    BETTEHING-BOUSE, 


went  Btill  further.  Supposing  in  his  innocence  that  the 
number  of  candidates  properly  qualified  might  some  time 
fail,  and  so  leave  a  balance  unprovided  for,  he  ordered 
that  whatever  was  left  should  be  spent  in  warm  clothing 
for  the  '*  oldest  and  barest  "  discharged  from  the  hospi- 
tal and  "  Bettering-llouse,"  evidently  having  great  com- 
passion for  the  wrecks  in  life.  For  the  opposite  class — 
the  people  who  mean  to  help  themselves — Benjamin 
Franklin  and  John  Scott,  of  Edinburg,  made  provision. 
Each  of  these  energetic  men  left  $5000  for  a  fund  to  be 
used  in  loans  to  young  married  artificers  who  were 
qualified  for  acceptance  by  certain  conditions. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  February  the  city  keeps  the 
birthday  of  John  Scott  by  giving  twelve  dollars'  worth 
of  bread  to  the  needy,  but  never  more  than  two  loaves 
to  one  family. 

This  minute  classification  makes  relief  easy  for  tho^e 
who  have  mastered  the  art  of  dividing  goats  and  sheep 
at  a  glance,  but  it  complicates  the  work  of  the  histo- 
rian. Who  can  tell  the  story  of  the  charitie^s  of  any 
great  city,  and  who  can  do  justice  to  the  energy  and 
the  goodness  that  originates  and  keeps  them  all  at 
work? 

The  founders  of  Philadelphia  made  no.  provision  for 
such  a  host  of  charities.  They  fancied  that  in  such  a 
fair  and  fertile  land  no  one  need  sufter  who  could  work, 
and  there  would  always  be  help  for  the  sick  and  aged, 
and  support  for  the  young.  Emigrants  themselves, 
they  did  not  foresee  what  emigration  was  to  mean  in 
after  days,  and  certainly  no  one  of  theni  expected  pau- 
pers to  come  of  their  own  line. 

Still  it  was  not  very  long  before  organized  help  was 
needed,  but  it  came  in  a  shape  that  tells  what  Old 
Philadelphia  meant  by  *' charity."  An  ancient  Quaker 
tailor,  John  Martin,  dying  in  1702,  twenty  years  after 
the  city  was  founded,  left  a  lot  of  ground  between  Third 
and  Fourth  and  Spruce  and  Walnut  Streets,  to  three  of 
his  fViends.  He  said  nothing  in  his  will  of  the  purpose 
to  which  it  was  to  be  devoted,  but  his  honest  old  cronies 
evidently  understood,  and  they  at  once  built  a  long, 
quaint  house  on  the  Walnut  Street  front,  opening  south- 
ward, however,  on  the  green  field.  The  Monthly  Meet- 
ing took  charge  of  the  place,  and  here  sent  certain  of 
the  poorer  members  who  needed  help.  After  a  time 
they  built  little  one-storied  cottages,  with  a  garret  in 
each  steep  roof,  and  with  a  great  chimney  outside. 
These  were  ranged  in  order  on  either  side  of  a  green 
lane  ;  each  had  its  little  garden,  and  here  bloomed  fniit, 
trees  and  flowers.  None  of  the  people  who  lived 
here  were  paupers.  Some  had  a  little  money,  and  all 
worked  who  could.  Two  or  three  old  women  had  little 
schools,  and  another — because  of  the  natural  law  that 
forces  a  river  to  run  by  a  city,  and  builds  a  school  near 
a  confectioner — made  molasses  candv.  A  watchmaker 
hung  some  forlorn  old  turnip  time-pieces  in  one  of  the 
Walnut  Street  windows,  and  the  herbs  raised  in  the 
gardens  had  a  virtue  peculiar  to  themselves. 

As  the  city  grew  around  them  this  small  village  l)e- 
came  greener  and  sweeter.  Little  by  little  high  brick 
houses  arose  around  it ;  the  streets  leading  thither  were 
all  paved,  and  the  city  beat  about  it  as  an  ocean  about 
a  lagoon.  The  only  entrance  was  now  up  a  little  alley- 
way, and  he  who  strayed  in  there  unknowing  what  he 
would  find  must  have  rubbed  his  eves  and  fancied  him- 
self  bewitched.  He  came  out  of  noise  and  traffic,  from 
bustle  and  business,  and  suddenly  everything  was  still ; 
the  air  was  filled  with  the  perfume  of  roses,  bees  were 
humming,  old  men  were  sitting  smoking  their  pip(»s 
under  grape  arbors,  and  old  Quaker  ladies  were  bending 
over  beds  of  sweet  marjoram  and  lavender.     To  awake 


and  find  one's  self  at  the  gates  of  Damascus  was  com- 
monplace to  this. 

If  the  stranger  was  fond  of  Longfellow  he  stood  still, 
and  he  smiled,  because  he  knew  the  place  at  once,  and 
he  would  gently  murmur : 

**Then  in  the  suburbs  it  stood,  in  the  midst  of  meadows 

and  woodlands ; 
Now  the  city  surrounds  it ;  but  still  with  its  gateway  and 

wicket. 
Meek  in  the  midst  of  splendor,  its  humble  walls  seem  to 

echo 
Softly  the  words  of  the  Lord,  'The  poor  ye  have  always 

with  you.'  " 

Then  would  one  of  these  peaceful  old  men  arise,  and 
he  too  would  smile,  because  he  too  knew,  and  he  would 
show  the  stranger  the  little  vine-covered  house  to  which 
Gabriel  was  taken,  and  then  the  place  where  he  was 
buried.  "•  It  was  all  true,"  he  said,  "  and  Henry  Long- 
fellow did  but  put  it  into  verse."  The  stranger  found 
it  good  to  be  there.  Few  pilgrimages  rewarded  so  well, 
because  this  asked  nothing  of  imagination,  and  before 
he  leffc  he  took  an  ivy  leaf  from  the  house — he  bought 
rosemary  for  a  remembrance.  If  he  was  an  artist  he 
made  a  sketch  of  the  place,  and  if  he  was  a  writer  he 
published  a  description  of  it. 

Every  one  who  knew  ^^  Evangeline  "  knew  of  the 
"Old  Quaker  Almshouse"  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
story  not  only  gave  the  inmates  a  certain  importance  in 
their  own  and  others'  eyes,  but  it  added  many  a  thrifty 
penny  to  their  income.  But  what  proof  this  pretty 
tale  gave  of  an  imaginative  niemor}^  I  These  clear-eyed 
old  people  knew  perfectly  well  that  a  fever-stricken  pa- 
tient never  was  nor  never  would  have  been  taken  into 
their  asylum.  They  knew  Evangeline  never  crossed 
their  little  yard  nor  entered  their  wicket,  and  that  there 
was  no  grave  sacred  to  the  wanderer's  memory  in  their 
inclosure.  They  knew  all  about  the  *'  Bettering-House," 
once  up  Spruce  Street  a  few  blocks  away,  and  about  the 
fever  patients  there,  and  the  nuns  who  nursed  them.  It 
had  also  once  stood  in  the  midst  of  meadows,  but  when 
the  pilgrims  came  looking  for  the  true  Mecca,  behold 
it  was  all  destroyed  and  built  up  as  a  city  in  bricks  and 
cobble-stones ;  and  then  the  old  Quakers,  leaning  over 
their  wicket,  beckoned  the  seekers  away  to  a  harmless 
delusion. 

If  these  thrifty  people  had  only  known  it,  nothing 
could  have  been  more  quaint  than  their  own  life,  and, 
in  a  way,  it  had  its  own  poetry,  and  needed  little  help 
from  imagination.  There  was  one  woman  who  went  in 
a  (^hild  of  eight  and  st4iyed  until  she  died  at  eighty-four, 
and  she  must  have  known  about  as  much  of  the  world 
she  left  as  could  be  revealed  to  an  observant  and  caged 
canary.  They  had  their  ghost  and  their  strange  noises, 
and  when  the  last  house  was  torn  down  a  skull  was 
turned  up  from  the  mould,  and  that  explained  much,  if 
it  did  not  tell  it«  own  story.  They  had  their  traditions, 
and  as  house  after  house  was  taken  away  and  the  city 
steadily  stole  in,  they  told  stories  of  the  times  when 
''  Walnut  Place  "  was  in  its  glory,  and  had  its  aristoc- 
racy and  a  drab-colored  brilliancy.  Then,  at  last,  the 
one  remaining  house  was  torn  down,  the  last  rose-bush 
rooted  up,  and  a  few  exiles,  turning  away,  went  into  a 
greater  solitude  in  going  into  the  crowded,  noisy  town. 

This  idea  of  a  rural  workhouse,  which  was  not  to  be  a 
mere  almshouse,  runs  through  the  early  history  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  people  had  no  idea  of  maintaining  pau- 
pers, and  when  they  found  it  was  a  possibility  thej- 
determined  to  make  pauperism  a  disgrace.  In  1718  the 
man  who  cliose  to  exist  on  public  charity  had  to  also 
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accept  a  penalty,  and,  with  each  member  of  his  fiimily, 
he  was  obliged  lo  wear  on  liis  riglil  sleeve  a  bail^re  maOe 
of  red  or  blue  cloth,  on  which  was  a  great  "  P,"  aad 
the  initial  letter  of  the  district  giving  him  relief.  It 
was  nut  pleasaot  to  be  a  pauper  in  old  Pliiladelphiii. 
To  be  pour  was  another  nuttier,  and  a  inan  tould  keep 
his  Hcll'-rcspect  and  his  neighbors' esteem  if  he  earned 
what  he  ate,  but  it  required  courage  to  take  public  alms. 
But  plenty  of  the  thriftle^B  had  this  courage  of  their 
iazineHS,  and  there  were  also  !>ick  people  and  helplc^is 
old  men  and  women.  Still  the  Citizen  was  taken  care 
of  by  Ills  neighbors,  and  nick  strangers  were  lodged 
in  empty  huu.se8  ;  but  as  the  population  increased  the 
ahn»liouHe  was  needed,  and  ao  in  1731  it  was  founded. 
A  lot  of  ground  between  Spruce  and  Pine  and  Third 
and  Fourth,  just  below  the  Quaker  Almshouse,  and  in 
view  of  the  new  church  of  St.  Peter's,  on  Society  Hill, 


bought  a  lac^  tract  of  land  on  tlu^  same  line  between 
Spruce  and  Fine,  but  about  Ninth.  Her.;  was  a  good 
oreliard,  tine  forest  trees,  and  plenty  of  gii>und  for  a 
small  farm.  They  built  a  sufficiently  commodious  house 
in  the  midst  of  the  meadows,  over  wliicli  ran  narrow 
foot-paths,  and  the  place  had  soou  the  ah-  of  n  public 
institution.  There  was  a  steward  nud  a  luati-on,  out- 
door agents  and  some  resident  physicians.  It  was  rtially 
a  great  comfort  to  many  of  tiie  appreciative  people  who 
hked  a  '^Bettering-House"  to  justify  its  title,  and  so 
they  ci-owded  in,  and  had  the  bei.t  they  could  get 
There  was  a  main  buiidin;;;  and  two  wings.  In  the  first, 
there  was  on  the  lower  floor  the  offices ;  on  the  second 
the  steward,  or  Kovernor,  imd  the  doctors  were  accom- 
modated ;  then  on  the  next  floor  came  the  sick,  nnd  on 
the  fourth  the  insane,  and  next  the  roof  another  class  of 
sick.     Tlie  paupers  were  in  the  wings — the  women  in 
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was  chosen.  On  Spruce  Street  there  was  a  gat«way, 
but  whoever  came  over  the  meadow  from  Third  went  in 
by  an  X  stile.  Here  were  lodged  the  poor,  the  sick  and 
the  insane,  and  the  common  misfortune  of  poverty  put 
tlieia  on  an  equality  even  of  treatment.  After  a  time 
it  was  seen  that  the  sick  must  liave  separate  occonmio- 
dations,  and  the  arrangements  made  for  them,  which 
likely  enough  amounted  to  little  more  than  a  sick  ward, 
taking  in  "  accidents,"  and  under  the  charge  of  visiting 
physicians,  have  a  historical  interest,  as  they  resulted 
in  the  founding  of  the  first  hospital  in  the  colonies.  It 
afterward  was  removed  to  High  Street,  near  Fifth,  and 
soon  it  appears  to  have  ceased  being  a  municipal  charity. 
Then,  as  constantly  happened  with  public  institutii)ns 
in  those  days,  the  Almshouse  was  no  sooner  well  estab- 
linhed  than  it  had  to  be  moved.  Fenn  had  a  prophetic 
knowledge  of  the  possible  extent  of  his  city,  hut  as  it 
grew  the  centre  of  business  was  necessarily  constantly 
pushing  westward,  and  also  southward,  and  so  all  pri- 
vate and  charitable  interests  had  to  yield  nnd  go  still 
further  out.  The  ground  at  Third  and  Pine  became 
valuable,  and  the  Almshouse  had  to  go  to  the  country. 
It  was  now  under  the  charge  of  a  privaU'  corporation 
"  For  the  Kclief  and  Employment  of  the  Poor,"  and  it 


one,  the  men  in  the  other.  The  children  were  sent  to 
the  "  Yellow  Cottage,"  down  in  that  part  of  the  city 
known  as  "The  Neck."  All  seems  to  have  gone 
smoothly  until  about  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  when 
the  corporation  failed,  and  that  historical  body,  "The 
Guardians  of  the  Poor,"  took  its  place,  and  entend 
upon  its  prerogative  of  making  the  pauper  a  steppiug- 
stone  to  higher  things  for  itself. 

From  this  time  the  charities  of  the  city  began  t'l 
multiply.  After  the  war  there  was  an  nndercitrri-nt  of 
misery,  sickness  and  poverty  to  be  relieved.  The  old 
neighborhood  feeling  had  disappeared  in  the  changes 
and  increase  of  population,  and  after  IWXI  the  immigra- 
tion of  people  who  had  to  be  taken  cai-e  of  until  tliey 
found  occupaiion  became  a  declared  burden.  Pc'ijilo 
gave  here  and  there,  and  all  sorts  of  liequcsts  were  made 
to  the  public  charities.  Some  testator'  provided  for  soup, 
and  some  for  bread,  but  more  for  fuel.  It  iH^oune  !il- 
most  as  comfortable  out  of  the  "  Bet te ring-House  "  as 
in  it,  if  only  the  needy  person  was  ingenious  enough  lo 
hold  the  proiKT  threads  in  his  hand.  His  support  was 
made  easier  by  the  division  of  the  present  city  into 
districts.  The" pauper  who  preferred  oul-dnor  relief  to 
the  conditions  inipo.s(tI  at  the  "Bettoriiig-IIouse"  got 
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hi '  „.vup  in  the  city  and  carried  it  home  ;  then  lie  took 
a  little  walk  to  Southwark  and  asked  for  his  bread,  or- 
dered his  wood  in  the  Northern  Libertief<,  and  probably 
had  a  coat  or  a  wig  given  to  liim  aa  hi:  went  home.  The 
only  difSctilty  he  liad  arose  from  the  constant  increase 
in  his  L-Ias«,  so  that  by-anU-by  tlie  beggars  interfered 
with  each  other,  and  none  of  them  liked  it.  Tlien  there 
came  another  trouble.  The  mendicants  began  to  educate 
their  patrons,  and  this  was  a  seriou.';  evil,  and  never  in- 
tended by  them.  The  people  who  gave  found  that  no 
one  seemed  any  better  for  it  all.  They  themselves  cer- 
tainly were  not,  because  constant  &iliires  disheartened 
and  irritated  them.  Give  and  do  what  they  would,  they 
never  got  the  better  of  poverty,  and  their  alms,  their 
legacies,  all  seemed  like  dragon  seed,  and  only  bi-ought 
forth  a  lai^o  and  undesirable  crop  of  greater  cvih. 
They  were  forever  nmltiplying  relief  by  beggars,  and 
fliidiiig  the  result  destitution. 

In  \9^\  came  a  hard,  terrible  winter  of  storms  and 
bitt«T  cold,  and  in  \K\1  the  cholera.  During  these  years 
the  charitab]<'  had  to  work,  and  had  to  give,  but  they 
also  thought.  They  mere  benevolent  bul  that  did  not 
also  necessittte  tlieir  Itemg  '■tupid  and  our  mothers 
and  fathers  puzzled  over  eiils  which  we  have  fancied 
|H-culiar  to  our  own  da)     and  decidid  upin  the  same 

Tlitre  was  one  gord  woman  Mr"  E  th  r  Moore,  a 
l\iblic  Friend,  who  thought  criou'-lj  on  tin.  t  matters. 
She  remembered  the  days  when  uich  one  knew  his 
neighbor^  needs,  and  she  felt  that  the  thing  to  do  was  to 
restore  neighborhood  relations.  The  rich,  she  thought, 
ought  to  educate  the  poor,  and  teach  thcni  ninny  lliin^xs 
they  did  not  know  in  the  way  of  tlirifl,  of  industrj-,  of 
cleanliness  nnd  independence.     It  was  not  always  the 


fault  of  the  poor  when  they  were  paupers,  and  she  be- 
lieved in  education  aa  well  as  regeneration. 

Like  most  women,  she  did  not  theorize  on  the  ques- 
tion that  interested  her,  but  began  to  experiment.  She 
selected  four  blocks  down  town  in  a  neighborhood 
where  the  classes  were  mixed,  and  she  eet  to  work 
to  make  the  iwrsonal  acquaintance  of  each  one  living 
there.  Her  next  step  was  to  make  the  poor  known 
to  the  belter  off,  and  to  persuade  the  latter  to  each 
take  a,  certain  number  under  their  care.  The  poor 
were  not  only  to  be  helped  to  work,  but  they  wen- 
to  be  shown  better  and  more  thridy  ways.  Their 
homes  were  to  be  made  cleaner  and  more  comfortable ; 
the  children  were  to  be  sent  to  school.  The  real  charity 
was  to  he  given  in  constant  inHucnce  and  supervisioc. 
She  persuaded  women  to  help  her  and  men  to  give  her 
money  ;  and,  by  good  fortune,  just  at  that  moment  there 
came  to  Philadelphia  a  young  man  nanied  David  Nas- 
mith,  who  waH  from  Glasgow,  and  full  of  Dr.  Clialmers' 
plans  for  remedying  pauperism,  lie  bad  become  so  in- 
terested in  these  methods,  and  so  fully  persuaded  that 
they  eml)o<lii'd  the  only  cure  for  dependent  poverty. 
that  he  had  given  up  his  business  and  had  set  out  to 
travel  through  the  Christian  world  and  preach  this  new 
gospel  of  help.  In  Philadelphia. there  was  no  obstacle 
to  innue<Iiate  experiment,  and  h<-  and  Mrs.  Moore  full 
into  harness  together  with  a  hearty  good  will,  and  took 
the  parts  of  Paul  and  Apollos  with  instant  results. 
They  called  a  meeting  in  a  parlor,  and  seven  were  there, 
four  men  and  three  women.  Then,  in  April.  1R3I,  they 
n■^olved  to  cull  a  pubhc  meeting  at  the  Frankhu  Ini^ti- 
tnte  and  see  what  would  come  of  it. 

What  did  come  of  it  was  "The  Union  Benevolent 
Assficiiilion,"  which  is  still  actively  in  the  field,  and  as 
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reiiresentative  of  the  merits  and  also  the  failures  in 
Philadelphia  charities  as  auy  society  couid  be. 

It  was  founded  ou  Di'.  CImlmers'  plans,  and  has  very 
mucli  the  same  sysUini  as  the  younger  "  Society  for  Or- 
ganisiDg  Charities."  It  recognizes  neither  color,  nation 
nor  sect.  It  has  a  hoard  of  managers,  who  are  mtn,  and 
a  "  Ladies^  Branch,"  where  are  found  the  vJsitoi-s  and 
most  active  of  tlie  workers  in  the  administration  of 
charity.  The  city  south  of  Girani  Avenue  and  north  of 
South  Street,  and  fVom  river  to  river,  \a  divided  into  dis- 
tricts, each  having  its  own  officers  and  vbitors — all  wo- 
men. These  report  once  a  month  to  the  ladies'  board 
of  managers,  and  this,  in  turn,  to  the  men's.  In  the 
fllty-one  years  of  its  existence  this  Association  has  given 
over  a  million  of  dollars,  a  hundred  thousand  tons  of 
coal  and  coke  and  a  proportionate  amount  of  clothing, 
food  and  every  other  kind  of  help.  Tl)is  record  is  tlie 
more  remarkable  because  tlie  Association  was  not  orga- 
nized as  an  alms-giving  fioeicty.  In  1831  the  condition 
of  afiairs  was  very  similar  to  that  in  existence  now. 
The  poor  were  thriftless  and  numerous  ;  there  were  all 
sorts  of  societies,  working  independently  and  without 
knowledge  of  each  other's  pensioner.  There  was  then 
no  Central  Bureau,  and  the  imposter  who  was  detected 
by  one  society  lightly  laughed  and  applied  to  another. 
"The  Union  Benevolent"  meant  to  be  just  what  the 
"Organized  Charity"  now  alms  for.  It  wished  to 
unite  the  enlisting  charities,  and  to  educate  both  the 
alms-giver  and  the  alms-taker  in  the  best  methods  of  de- 
stroying pauperi!<ni.  But  the  needs  of  the  poor  have 
been  pressed  on  the  visitors,  and  a  great  portion  of  the 
work  has  been  simply  relief  and  assistance.  In  this 
way  it  has  iiillen  into  routine  methods,  and  at  last  be- 


came little  more  than  the  moat  influential  and  beat 
managed  of  the  alms-giving  societies.  Yet  it  was,  even 
in  those  years,  wise  and  discreet  in  its  charities.  It 
was  impossible  that  it  should  have  liad  the  women 
whose  names  run  year  after  year  on  its  records,  and  not 
have  been  of  permanent  value..  It  had  a  store  for  the 
sale  of  clothing,  whsre  a  monthly  average  of  thirty-four 
women  have  found  constant  employment  in  sewing,  and 
many  a  child  owes  its  nurture  and  education  to  its 
mother's  regular  earnings  there.  It  is  conducted  on  the 
most  quiet  and  non -competitive  system,  yet  last  year  itn 
business  amounted  to  nearly  four  thousand  dollars,  and 
over  three  thousand  were  paid  to  sewing  women  and  em- 
ployes. In  the  way  of  practical  ciiarity  only  the  poor 
can  tell  the  tale.  How  many  hundreds  of  sick  have 
been  supported,  -how  many  dead  buried,  how  many  chil- 
dren provided  for,  not  even  the  records  show.  Here 
was  the  fatherless  boy  sent  to  Girard  College,  and  then? 
the  girl  given  a  home  in  the  country.  If  the  house  of  a 
seamstress  was  too  forlorn  to  attract  customers,  she  was 
told  to  Kcruh  and  clean,  and  then  a  little  cheap  matting, 
a  few  whole  chairs,  transformed  the  place ;  patrons  were 
interested,  and  the  woman's  name  vanished  from  the 
charity  lists.  Boys  were  set  up  in  business  as  boot- 
blacks or  newspaper  boys.  It  only  cost  a  little  money 
to  get  the  start,  and  he  made  "  the  plant,"  and  then 
there  was  bread  at  home  even  if  there  was  no  butter. 

One  of  the  best  known  and  characteristic  of  this  Asso- 
ciation's charities  is  the  "stove."  What  visitor  of  the 
poor  does  not  know  the  "U.  B.  stove,"  and  what  second- 
hand dealer  would  dare  to  sell  one  1  Ue  could  take  a 
diamond  tVom  a  crown  and  manage  to  palm  it  off  and 
get  his  price  for  it,  but  the  comical  little  stove  that  was 
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inviiiiteil  for  the  society  when  anthnK'ite  coal  first  came  Philudelphians  have  confidence  ia  proved  by  thi;  Tact 
into  u*ii,  and  which  will  baki;  and  boil  and  make  a  that  they  are  apt  to  remember  it  in  their  wills, 
room  warm  and  cheery,  has  a  personality  that  cannot  About  the  time  the  Union  Benevolent  was  fomu-d, 
be  disguised,  and  none  of  the  people  to  whom  they  are  and  its  founders  were  discussing  remedies  for  pau|>er- 
loaiicd  would  dare  to  sell  tliem,  even  if  any  would  dare  ism,  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  who  were  forced  to 
to  buy  one.     Two  hundred  and  twenty-ibur  of  tliese     accept  tlie  pauper  as  he  was,  were  as  busy  determining 

liow  they  could  take  better  care  of  liini,    Tlic 
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tables    and    flour   against   the 

days  o£  winter  famine  and  high 

prices.    When  the  snow  comes,  pictubesqub  PArpBiw-scENB 

the  man  who  wants  to  earn  an 

honest,  if  a  cold   penny,  goes 

there  and  borrows  one  of  its  Nnow-shovels,  and  many  a  Little  by  little  the  ground  had  been  sold,  so  that  the 

peddler  has  had  the  loan  of  money  enough  to  start  in  fkrm  was  gone,  tlie  forest  trees  cut  down,  and  only  the 

business  with  a  well-stocked  basket ;  while  the  woman  garden  left.    The  people  who  built  on  the  streets  which 

who  had  sewing,  but  no  needle  or  cotton,  went  and  had  had  succeeded  the  foot-paths  over  the  meadows  grum- 

her  wants  supplied.     These  practical  little  charities  in  bled  because  of  their  pauper  neighbors,  and  the  Guar- 

tbe  way  of  housekeeping  fbr  the  poor  are  the  result  of  a  dians  at  last  determined  to  build  and  move. 

long  experience,  and  the  Association,  fighting  poverty         This  new  enterprise  was,  however,  to  be  final ;  and  so, 

for  so  many  years,  has  learned  that  tl)c  sunimcr  ought  to  secure  a  site  beyond  city  encroachments,  they  Be- 

10  provide  for  the  winter,  and  the  day  of  plenty  for  lected  a  large  lot  of  ground  across  the  Schuylkill  River, 

"■•nine.     That  it  is  one  of  the  institutions  in  which  and  on  its  banks,  and  there  they  built  the  ideal  Alms- 
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houi^e.  It  was  to  be  a  great  credit  to  the  city,  and  the 
pnuper  must  have  regiirded  it  with  admiring  interest. 
Here  was  «)n)ethiag  that  wisely  accepted  things  as  they 
were.  Tile  pauper  was  not  to  be  abolislied.  but  made 
comfortable,  and  this  was  what  ouglit  to  be  expected  of 
a  p,it«mai  govf  mmcnt,  and  they  probdbly  approved  of 
tlieir  new  quarters  when  they  were  moved  over,  iu  the 
summer  of  lSi.'5,  four  tliousand  in  number,  in  wagons, 
in  furniture  cars,  and  all  sorts  of  vehicles.  It  must  have 
been  a  motley  procession,  and  no  "  Centennial "  is  likely 
to  reproduce  it.  The  insane  were  tied  and  chained ; 
the  women  were  stowed  away  as  well  as  possible,  and 
many  a  sturdy  fellow  musf  have  tramped  over  on  foot, 
reasonably  eager  to  see  his  new  house.  They  crosBcd 
the  river  by  the  South  Street  ferry,  the  insane  leading 
the  way  ;  and,  except  Charon,  what  boatman  ever  car- 
ried such  a  crew !  Once  in  "  Blocttley  "  they  were 
housed  in  tlie  spacious  wards,  and  the  work  of  regen- 
eration soon  began.  The  ofDcials  in  the  Almshouse 
confroated  the  administration  of  pauperism,  and  there 
wivi  little  theory  about  this.  It  was  all  practice,  and 
some  experiment.  There  was  nothing  easy  but  the 
admission  of  the  inmat«s.  Inside  tlie  stone  walls 
was  a  little  city  filled  with  degradation,  with  distress, 
with  all  that  was  helplcEs  and  forlorn.  Over  it  all  was 
the  governor,  or  "  steward  ;"  and  upon  his  wisdom  and 
foithfulaess  the  whole  administration  depended.  The 
condition  of  most  public  institutions  and  asylums  was 
at  this  time  siniply  fi-ightftil.  Elizabeth  Fry  and  Doro- 
thea Dix  hod  drawn  public  att«nti on  in  England  and 
the  United  Stales  to  the  hardships  and  abuses  existing 
in  such  institutions,  but  the  pressure  of  "public  opinion 
penetrated  few  of  the  walls,  and  everything  depended 
iin  the  character  of  the  men  in  actual  cliarge.  The 
great  misfortune  lay,  of  course,  in  the  feet  that  the 
abuses,  neglects  and  tyrannies  naturally  fell  on  the  most 
helpless.  There  was  little  expectation  of  curing  the  in- 
sane, and  if  they  could  be  kept  quiet  and  out  of  the 
way  it  was  well  enough.  If  they  were  too  violent  a 
straight-jacket,  a  chain,  a  lancet  or  a  shower-bath  sub- 
dued them,  and  visitors  were  sometimes  taken  to  the 
cells  to  see  them  sitting  alone,  beating  the  floor,  tearing 
their  clothes,  or  waiting  in  wicked,  sullen  insubordina- 
tion for  a  chance  for  revenge.  If  theyj^covered  their 
senses  it  was  in  spite  of  their  treatment,  and  never  be- 
cause of  it.  In  the  Spruce  Street  "Beltering-IIouse" 
women  who  either  could  nbt  or  would  not  work  were 
put  on  the  treadmill,  and  if  one  was  too  obstinate  or  f  oo 
weak  to  raise  her  foot  in  time  to  take  each  step  as  it 
came  down  she  was  struck  and  bruised  ou  the  instep ; 
but  that  was  her  own  lookout. 

In  the  old  house  many  evils  existed  in  consequence  of 
the  crowded,  inconvenient  condition  of  affairs,  but  this 
new  one  gave  roon)  for  much  reform.  And  it  was  made. 
The  men  were  set  to  work  in  the  quarries  and  on  the 
farm,  and  the  women  knitti-d  stockings  for  the  house 
and  sewed.  The  treailmill  was  not  allowed  to  emigrate 
from  Spruce  Street,  and  the  shower-bath  was  abolished, 
except  when  it  was  ordered  by  the  doctors,  who  had 
faith  in  it  as  a  curative  remedy.  The  well  were  no 
longer  bled  nor  cupped,  the  insane  wei^  visited,  and 
every  little  while  some  one  who  xhowed  gleams  of  rea- 
son would  l>e  brought  from  the  cells  into  the  ''Main 
Building,"  clothed  aod  set  at  i^ome  congenial  work,  and 
the  experiment  often  ended  in  the  final  discharge  of  the 
cured  patient.  There  was  great  faith  at  that  time,  in 
this  institution,  in  the  benelinal  effect  of  interesting 
employment  and  the  absence  of  irritating  surroundings; 
and  BO  it  happened  more  than  once  (hnt  men  who  had 
been  chained  aa  violent  maniacs  became  excellent  gar- 


deners, industrious  and  trustworthy  mechanics.  Women 
who  hod  been  dressed  in  one  garment  made  of  coffee- 
Boeks,  because  they  tore  iheir  clothes  up,  and  who 
cursed  every  one  who  came  near  them,  were  converted 
into  seamstresses  and  even  nurses  to  tenderly -nurtured 
children.  There  was  a  new  classification  in  the  wards 
in  many  ways,  and  the  whole  administration  was  clean, 
honest  and  intelligent. 

The  Guardians  found  all  of  this  exceedingly  interest- 
ing. It  was  true  they  did  little  of  the  work,  but  it 
needed  constant  supervision,  and  so  once  a  week  they 
came  driving  over  in  hired  carriages  to  attend  to  that 
department,  ffaturally  enough  the  long  ride  and  river 
air  gave  them  appetites,  and  this  was  the  time  to  test 
the  Philadelphia  markets !  In  1852  it  cost  il.M  per 
week  to  feed  a  Philadelphia  pauper,  but  where  are  the 
elatisticB  to  show  what  it  cost  fifteen  years  before  to 
feed  their  Guai-dians?  Tliey  tried  to  save  the  feelings 
of  taxpayers  by  having  a  hothouse,  where  fruits  and 
flowers  could  lie  raised  without  appearing  as  an  item  in 
the  bills,  but  there  were  other  ex|>ensea  which,  they 
felt,  were  made  too  conspicuous.  They  could  see  no 
reason  why  wine  should  not  he  put  among  "Medical 
Supplies;"  and  as  mutton  can  be  converted  into  veni- 
son, they  thought  the  process  should  be  reversed.  It 
annoyed  the  hungry  supervisors  to  have  a  spade  called 
a  spade  in  the  steward's  account,  and  whenever  tiiis  was 
printed  their  opinion  of  his  administration  went  down 
to  zero.  They  sometimes  had  to  explain  to  taxpayers 
about  the  time  requireil  for  the  visits  and  tlie  distance, 
and  give  no  end  of  other  good  reasons  for  their  dinners 
and  other  expenses,  and  they  did  not  like  it  at  all  when 
the  taxpayer  at  last  rebelled,  and  the  cakes  and  ale  and 
early  strawberriea  all  came  to  an  end  and  there  was  no 
more  feasting.  It  became  moredifficult  togetaquorum, 
and  when  the  managers  met  around  a  table  decorated 
with  paper,  pens  antl  ink,  instead  of  good  old  Port  and 
lobsters,  what  wonder  they  had  their  own  feelings  to- 
ward any  one  wlio  would  tell  the  public  how  he  spent 
its  money,  and  how  deeply  they  came  to  feel  tliat  he 
was  not  the  man  for  the  place  1 

This  story  of  extravagance  and  waste  has  run  on 
year  after  year,  sometimes  checked  for  a  little  while. 
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and  then  worse  than  before,  until  now  it  lias  c-tmiaxed 
in  an  exposure  that  has  proved  that  it  Ima  not  been  tlie 
pauper  who  has  been  corrupted  au<l  ruined  by  publie 
charity,  but  the  men  who  were  intrusted  witli  its 
artministratioti, 

Tlic  moral  of  these  disclosures  is  very  simple.  It  is 
not  that  tlie  public  offleials  should  be  lionest  and  content 
with  their  legitimate  earnings,  but  more  than  this — that 
the  voting  taxpayer  should  lools  after  his  pubhc  house- 
keeping, and  not  be  quite  so  much  afraid  to  ask  his  em- 
ployes lor  hilis  and  receipts.  He  trusts  tliem  to  spend  his 
money,  but  until  he  is  forced  to  do  so  be  has  great  deli- 
cacy in  asking  bow  they  spent  it.  If  his  wife  conducted 
his  home  on  this  principle,  he  would  have  a  very  de- 
cided opinion  of  her  capacity,  and  she — she  would  prob- 
ably long  for  the  repose  of  the  river  Bagdad. 

The  story  of  the  "  Bettering-]  louse"  tells  the  story  ol 
much  municipal  chnrity  in  Philadelphia.     Tliere  has 


is  little  help,  and  plays  the  part  of  a  tiflh-wheel  among 
active  people.  Still  she  is  not  the  happier  becHuse  she 
m  useless,  but  she  is  the  more  to  be  pitied.  Dr.  Kearp- 
ley  no  doubt  had  many  such  anchorless  wrecks  among 
his  patients.  He  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and  came 
to  Philadelphia  in  1711.  He  was  always  a  busy  and 
conspicuous  character ;  he  practiced  medicine;  he  inter- 
ested himself  in  architecture — and  whoever  would  see 
what  he  did  can  look  at  Christ  Church  and  Indepcn- 
den<«  Hall — and  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  As- 
sembly and  an  enthusiastic  churchman.  The  people 
liked  his  speeches  so  well  that  they  would  catch  him  up 
as  he  came  out  of  the  Assembly  and  carry  him  home  on 
tbeir  shoulders,  and  the  churchmen  presented  him  with 
a  piece  of  plate  worth  fifty  pounds  to  testify  to  their 
appreciation  of  the  enei^  with  which  he  had,  against 
discouragement  of  all  kinds,  persevered  until  Christ 
Chui-ch  wa.1  rebuilt.     The  vestry  had  found  it  easy  to 


been  nothing  niggardly  in  the  appropriations,  and  the 
city  has  given  to  its  poor  a  spacious,  good  home,  and  a 
liberal  income  for  its  support.  The  result  has  been  the 
encouragement  of  pauperism,  the  dethiuding  of  the 
poor,  and  the  corruption  of  public  oAieers.  Whether 
the  day  will  come  when  the  Alinsliouse  will  be  abolished, 
and  Homes  for  the  helpless,  with  Hospitals  for  the  sick, 
take  its  place,  is  beyond  prophecy,  but  one  of  the 
healthful  signs  of  progress  lieu  in  the  fact  that  the  work 
of  the  "  Society  for  denizing  Charity  "  has  enabled 
the  city  to  abolish  out-relicf,  and  so  save  thousands  of 
dollars  annually. 

One  of  the  first  of  the  Homes  in  Philadelphia— cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  independent  and  magnificent — 
was  founded  in  1772  by  tl)o  will  of  Pr.  John  Kearsley, 
and  called  by  him  "Christ  CUureb  Hospital."  No  one 
can  know  better  than  the  physician  how  forlorn  is  tlie 
position  of  a  dependent,  sick,  or  aged  Protestant  woman. 
She  has  no  convent  to  which  she  can  go  for  rcfbge,  and 
she  too  often  finds  her  claims  on  kindred  or  gratitude 
but  ropes  of  sund.  She  is  not  always  the  kind  of  per- 
son who  adds  to  the  happiness  or  comfort  of  a  fiimily. 
She  is  apt  to  be  queer,  and  lias  to  be  '"considered ;"  she 


resolve  that  the  little  church  should  be  enlai^d  and  a 
foundation  for  a  steeple  laid,  hut  they  had  «a  money, 
nor  did  they  take  steps  to  get  any.  Then  Dr.  Kearsley 
offered  to  advance  what  was  needed  until  subscriptions 
could  be  raised,  and  thus  enabled  theni  to  begin  the 
work  at  once.  In  after  years  he  opened  the  subscrip- 
tion for  the  chimes,  and  was  always  the  friend  in  nceil 
where  the  church  was  concerned.  When  he  died,  he  , 
left  his  projwrty  to  Christ  and  St.  Peter's  Churches  for 
the  maintenance  of  at  least  "  ten  poor  and  distressed 
women  of  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England." 
Dr.  Kearsley  died  in  1772,  and  in  1789  Joseph  Dobbins 
gave  to  the  same  charity  five  hundred  pounds  and  two 
lots  of  ground  ;  and  then  at  his  deatli,  in  1804,  tnerea.<:ed 
the  legacy  by  devising  to  its  hospital  all  the  remainder 
of  his  property. 

The  two  benefactors  probably  fancied  the  valuable 
portion  of  their  legacies  was  the  money  portion,  but 
the  Doctor's  land  lay  in  such  locations  as  Front  and 
Market,  and  Arch  above  Third,  and  the  grotmd  called 
"  Lot  No.  4  from  Schuylkill  "  by  Mr.  Dobbins,  was  be- 
tween Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  and  Spruce  and  Pine. 
Such  property  cams  to  be  a  splendid  bequest,  and  the 
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*'  Lot  No.  4 "  alone,  after  lying  idle  and  forlorn  for 
seventy  years,  sold  for  one  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  revenues  have  been  managed  by 
prudent  business  men,  and  the  hospital  has  always  kept 
within  its  means,  has  never  been  in  debt,  and  never  had 
to  solicit  assistance.  In  its  early  days  it  occupied  a 
small  two-story  house  on  the  Arch  street  property,  and 
accommodated  eight  ladies,  who  knitted  and  sewed,  and 
on  Sunday  went  down  the  street  to  Christ  Church  to 
service,  and  on  week-days  took  little  runs  out  to  see 
their  friends.  Of  course  they  were  thankful,  and  of 
course  they  grumbled  and  gave  sufficient  occ"upation  to 
the  three  vestrymen  from  each  church  who  were  in 
charge  of  the  charity.  Then  there  came  more  appli- 
cants, and  the  house  was  torn  down  and  a  larger  one 
built.  In  time  this  also  became  too  small,  and  so  a 
still  more  spacious  building  was  erected  on  the  same 
lot,  but  fronting  on  Cherry  Street.  Here  forty  old  ladies 
could  be  accommodated,  but  sometimes  two  had  to  share 
a  room,  and  the  matron,  as  referee,  seems  sometimes 
to  have  had  reason  to  regret  the  arrangement. 

By  1856  the  Hospital  had  an  annual  income  of  over 
nineteen  thousand  dollars,  and  so  the  managers  deter- 
mined to  build  again.  They  bought  a  farm  of  over  two 
hundred  acres  of  Jesse  George,  near  the  West  Park,  and 
built  the  present  home.  It  would  accommodate  one  hun- 
dred inmates,  but  the  income,  which  has  suflTered  from 
shrinkage  of  values,  supports  only  forty  at  present.  It 
might  be  suggested  to  good  churchmen — for  with  this 
work  the  women  have  had  nothing  to  do  except  as  pen- 
sioners— that  every  dollar  given  here  would  go  directly 
to  the  support  of  additional  inmates,  as  all  the  running 
expenses  are  already  secured. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  features  in  this  place  is  the 
prevalence  of  family  life.  It  has  happened  that  the, 
managers  have  several  times  been  able  to  take  mothei*s^ 
and  daughters,  sisters  and  other  near  relations ;  so  that 
little  homes  are  set  all  through  the  great  building,  and 
there  is  a  completeness  and  content  preserved  that  is 
not  passible  when  charity  breaks  all  family  ties.  These 
beneficiaries  have  many  comforts  not  common  in  all  such 
institutions,  some  of  which  they  owe  to  ther  rural  situa- 
tion, and  others  to  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  managers. 
The  leading  magazines  are  taken,  there  are  daily  papers 
and  a  library.  On  Sunday  and  week-days  service  is 
held  in  the  beautiful  chapel,  which  is  in  one  wing,  and 
so  arranged  that  any  one  too  feeble  to  go  down 
stairs  can  enter  the  gallery  from  the  second  floor 
and  worship  there.  The  whole  building  is  fire-proof. 
They  have  a  former,  and  fresh  vegetables,  cows  and 
chickens ;  and  many  a  worse  lot  falls  to  poverty-stricken 
human  beings  than  that  ot  being  "a  poor  and  dis- 
tressed woman  of  the  communion  of  the  Church  of 
England,"  if  this  condition  leads  to  a  home  at  Christ 
Church  Hospital.  In  spite  of  all  their  worries,  the  good 
ladies,  who,  as  Protestants,  cannot  pray  for  the  repose 
of  the  souls  of  their  two  benefactors,  must  yet  follow 
them  with  many  tranquil,  happy  thoughts. 

This,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  man's  charity,  founded  and 
governed  by  men,  and  it  justifies  their  best  opinion  of 


their  own  management.  The  "  Home  for  Incurables  " 
belongs  to  women,  and  although  they  have  an  "  Ad- 
visory Board  "  of  men,  the  members  of  it  consider  a 
better  title  would  be  an  '^  Indorsing  Board,"  as  all  they 
do  is  to  obey  orders.  It  was  founded  on  a  legacy  of  one 
little  gold  dollar.  There  was  in  West  Philadelphia  a 
young  girl  who  had  been  confined  to  her  bed  from  early 
childhood,  and  she,  often  thinking  of  those  who  suflfered 
as  much  but  were  not  cared  for  as  she  was,  longed  to 
make  them  as  comfortable.  She  used  to  talk  to  her 
mother  about  a  home  for  incurables,  and  one  day  when 
a  gold  dollar  was  given  her  she  said  it  could  be  put 
away  as  the  foundation  for  a  fund  for  such  a  home.  It 
was  a  light  enough  fancy  on  her  part,  but  it  became  an 
inspiration.  After  the  girl  died  the  money  was  remem- 
bered, and  her  mother  and' her  friends  determined  to  see 
her  wish  carried  out.  It  was  easy  enough  to  arouse  in- 
terest, as  every  one  knew  the  need  of  such  an  institu- 
tion. In  the  hospitals  established  for  curative  purposes 
there  was  no  room  for  patients  pronounced  beyond  help, 
and  even  at  the  Almshouse  the  transient  pauper  was 
preferred  to  the  permanent  patient.  Every  one  knew 
of  helpless  sick  who  were  suffering  in  poverty,  or  sup- 
ported by  hard  exertion  or  grudging  charity.  There  was 
need  enough  that  the  little  gold  dollar  should  be  put  to 
use.  The  women  who  were  interested  went  to  work 
determined  to  succeed.  They  held  fairs  and  solicited 
subscriptions.  Those  of  them  who  could,  gave  money, 
and  all  worked ;  and  in  1877  they  had  raised  enough 
money  to  authorize  them  in  opening  a  home  out  on  the 
Darby  Road. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  they  had  sixteen  patients  and 
a  lengthening  list  of  applicants.  There  were  people  in 
all  stages  of  disease,  and  with  every  shape  of  it,  asking 
for  admission,  but  the  managers  had  not  only  to  limit 
the  number  admitted,  but  they  had  to  exclude  all 
diseaises  not  easily  managed  in  their  building.  A  hos- 
pital for  such  uses  demands  peculiar  accommodations 
and  appliances,  and  the  next  step  was  to  build  one.  So, 
then,  this  was  accomplished.  Men  gave  money  to  buy 
ground  and  women  endowed  beds,  and  the  managers 
took  care  that  a*s  their  mortar  hardened  no  debt  hardened 
with  it.  They  had  not  money  enough  to  build  as  large 
a  house  as  they  needed,  but  the  plans  provided  for  ex- 
tensions, and  there  is  ground  enough.  The  house  really 
looks  like  a  home,  and  a  very  beautiful  one.  It  is  well 
arranged,  and  no  detail  of  comfort  or  convenience  has 
been  neglected,  and  the  result  would  have  delighted  and 
astonished  the  owner  of  the  little  gold  dollar. 

Because  the  building  is  yet  too  small,  and  the  man- 
agers are  not  willing  to  hinder  their  work  by  a  debt, 
they  have  still  to  turn  away  hundreds  of  applicants. 
They  have  no  wards  for  men  nor  children,  and  can  take 
no  one  suffering  from  consumption,  epilepsy  or  cancer. 
The  only  vacancies  are  made  by  death. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  charities  of  Philadelphia.  They 
represent  municipal  relief  and  its  abuses  •,  out-door  re- 
lief and  its  methods;  a  church  home  and  a  hospital. 
Each  came  because  it  was  needed,  and  each  deserves 

attention. 

Louise  Stockton. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  ARMY  LIFE. 


FEW  days  ago  1  met  the  Chaplain 
;  on  the  street.      He  was  walking 

with  a  Bmall  boy,  who  went  home- 
ward with  his  Bchool-booka  as  we 
stopped  to  shake  handf. 

"Do  you  know,"  said  the  Chap- 
,\  lain  to  me,  "that  Httle  chap  has 

</  just  given  me  au  awful  setting 

"  How  is  that "  I  a«kcd. 

"Well,  you  would  hardly  be- 

,       lieve  it,  but  ten  minutes  ago  that 

boy,  bright  as  hu  looks,  did  not 

know  whether  it  was  the  Revolution  or  some  other  war 

that  you  and  I  served  in." 

Wouldn't  I  beheve  it,  indeed  I  Why,  it  was  only  a 
few  days  before  that  a  young  girl  of  fourteen  or  there- 
about had  made  a  remark  in  my  hearing,  which  showed 


town,  when  something  tugged  at  my  coat,  and  turning 
1  discovered  that  little  fellow  whom  j'ou  saw. 
"'Well,  my  man,' said  I,  '  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?' 
"  '  Oh,  it  'a  nothing  much,  sir.  We  fellows  at  school 
liked  what  you  said  yasterday  first  rate,  but  at  recess 
we  got  a-talking  about  it,  and  we  couldn't  quite  make 
out  whether  yini  was  on  the  Britisli  or  Uie  ATtiericai' 

Does  any  one  for  a  moment  hesitate  in  deciding  on 
which  side  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  thi»  conversation 
occurred  ?  Certainly  no  one  who  has  ever  traveled 
through  or  tarried  in  the  South  will  suspect  any  Southern 
lad  of  such  ignorance.  To  the  yoimg  Southron  there  is 
only  one  war  worth  spe.tking  of  in  his  country's,  or  rather 
in  his  state's  history.  He  has  heard  of  It  eve&  since  he 
was  old  enough  to  follow  a  continuous  story,  and  he  is 
sure  to  have  had  a  score  of  male  nUatives  in  every  battle 
fought  by  the  Confederacy.     In  school,  he  studies  spe- 


that  she  did  not  know  to  which  of  our  few  wars  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg  Ixjlonged  I 

I  said  as  much  to  the  Chaplain,  and  he  shook  his  head. 

"  My  experience  i.s  even  worse  than  yours,"  said  he. 
"  Principal  Smith  sent  fin-  me  yesterday  to  give  his  boys 
a  little  talk,  and  as  it  was  the  anniversary  of  the  day 
we  broke  camp  for  that  hard  midwinter  march  of  ours . 
in  Vii^inia,.  in  '03,  my  mind  naturally  reverted  to  cam- 
paigning days,  and  I  gave  the  boys  a  talk  which,'  '  if  I 
do  say  it  that  shouldn't,'  kept  their  eyes  and  cars  open 
till  I  got  through.  As  for  Smith — you  know  he  lost  a 
brother  at  Chance  I  lorsvi  lie — the  old  fellow  nearly  broke 
down  when  he  thanked  me  after  1  was  done." 

I  could  readily  believe  all  this,  for  the  Chaplain  is  one 
of  the  best  story-tellers  in  the  state. 

".lust  now,"  he  continued,  "I  wati  coming  down 


cial  histories,  which  extol  the  valor  of  the  Confederate 
Rol<Her,  and  contrast  him  with  the  ultimately  victorious 
YtiDkee— always  to  the  disadvantrtge  of  the  latter.  The 
brighter  ones  of  this  rising  generation  are  perhaps  be- 
ginning to  ask  how  it  happens  tliat,  when  every  battle 
was  won  by  the  Confederates,  surrender  followed  at  the 
last,  but  to  the  average  Southern  boy  the  war  exists  as 
a  sacred  passage  of  iiistory,  and  its  record,  so  far  as 
concerns  Southern  feats  of  arms,  altogether  glorious. 

Let  this  total  lack  of  correct  information  on  the 
one  hand,  and  excess  of  questionable  information  on 
the  other,  be  what  it  may,  tiiere  is  no  lack  of  popular 
interest  in  army  reminiscences  in  either  section  of  the 
country.    The  biblif^raphy  of  the  war  has  become  volu- 
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minou9,  and  notable  additions  have  been  made  during 
tlie  present  season.  One  of  the  most  recent  of  Iheae  is 
entitled  "Bullet  and  Shell,"*  whose  author  served  an 
apprcDticcship  in  a  New  York  regiment,  and  became 
subsequently  a  war  correspondent,  and  whose  illustra- 
tor made  a.11  his  sketches  on  the  field.  Preceding  this 
was  Carlton  McCarthy's  "Soldier  Life,"t  This  is 
cleverly  illustrated  by  an  ex-Confederate  officer.     Pre- 


By  doorge   P.  1 


h  Etching*  bj 


..  Shepuil,  Esq.     Rich 


ceding  this  by  a  few  weeks  was  "The  Boys  of  "61,"* 
a  thrilling  narrative  of  personal  adventure.  Then  there 
are  tlie  "  Campiaigna  of  the  Civil  War,"  now  publish- 
ing at  short  intervals,  \  and  a  number  of  other  books 
which  we  need  not  now  cniimemte,  but  which  go  to 
prove  that  there  is  a  deep  popular  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject. Wc  may  be  sure  else  tliat  publishers  would  not 
be  so  willing  to  load  their  presses  with  works  of  this 
description. 

Why,  indeed,  should  it  be  otherwise  ?    At  least  one- 
half  of  our  fifty  million  souls  remember  the  great  COD- 


F  'SI.     By  C.  C.  Comn.     Ikotaii 

:'.  Bqrlbiier'»3on>. 
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The  etchingx  of  Mr.  Forbes,  which 
.    '    -^  illustrate  the  accompanying  pages, 

and  those  of  Licutenaut  Shepard,  in 
Mr.  McCarthy's  book,  are  perhaps 
the  best  expoDenta  of  actual  army 
life  that  liave  been  brouglit  out. 
They  convey,  often  in  a  tslight  and 
Bkelcby  manner,  a  vivid  idea  of 
scenes  and  places  and  incidents 
which  ever)-  old  soldier  will  rect^- 
nize  as  true  to  the  life,  and  which 
a  fuller  explanation  may  render 
equally  vivid  to  the  non-military 
reader. 

lu  active  field  work  there  are  few 
more  animated  scenes  than  the  lay- 
ing of  a  pontoon,  and  ordinarily  the 
spectator  may  observe  it  at  his  ea.<-e, 
'  for  it  is  not  usually  undertaken  .in 

*  ^^^  M*BCH.  jj^^  j.j^^p  of  an  enemy.    On  the  mareh 

the  pontoon-train  is  a  eOnibersoifie 
flict,  even  if  they  did  not  take  part  therein,  and  there  and  seemingly  unwieldy  macliine.  Ut<ually  a  regiment, 
are  still  enough  veterans  living,  according  to  estimatea  or  its  equivalent  as  to  numben,  is  detailed  or  cnlistWI 
of  the  Pension  Bureau,  to  command  the 

profound    respect    of    politicians,    and  , 

induce,  at  every  session  of  Congress,  re-  _  ''.''. 

newed  efforts  on  tlie  part  of  a  corrupt  ,  .  .        - 

lobby  to  draw  still  more  freely  from  an 
already  over-taxed  treasury. 

It  ia  not  the  purpose  of  the  present 
writer  to  depreciate  the  fighting  quali- 
ties of  one  army  by  comparing  them 
with  thoseoftheothcr.  Tliat  the  South 
made  a  maguificent  fight  against  ter- 
rible odds  is  conceded,  but  the  feet  that 
the  Northern  soldier  was  better  clad, 
better  fed  and  bett«r  equipped  is  not  to 
his  discredit.  It  was  one  of  the  neces- 
sary conditions  of  the  war.  Could  these 
conditions  have  been  reversed,  and  the 
North  forced  to  fight,  as  it  were,  for  its 
own  firesides,  the  defense  would  have 
been  just  as  gallant. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  however,  the 
romance  of  soldier-life  has  not  been  half 
told.  Those  four  years  of  campaigning, 
with  their  days  of  action  and  weeks  of 
.  weary  marching  or  waiting,  gave  birth 
to  no  end  of  ^-aried  incident  and,  adven- 
ture, the  telling  of  which  still  starts  the  pulse  of  the  as  poDtoniers  and  drilled  in  their  duties.  Each  boat  haa 
casual  listener  as  well  as  of  the  oltl  campaigner.  its  carriage,  its  mule  team  and  teamsters,  and  its  equip- 

ment of  oars,  anchors,  joists,  planks,  ropes  and  wooden 
'     < '  nius.   It  makes  a  formidable  show  in  the  line  of  march, 

[(  its  lazy  length  along  at  a  snail's  pace.     But 
when  a  river  is  to  be  crossed,  everything  is 
galvanized  into  life.     The  carriages  are  hauled 
as  near  the  water's  edge  as  possible,  and   t)ie 
boats  are  launched.      No.  1  is  anchored  a  few 
feet  from  the  shore,   and,  in  a  trice,  a  row  of 
joists  is  in  place,  their  ends  resting  on  the  bank 
and  on  the  boat,  where  they  are  securely  fiis- 
tened.     Instantly  tbc  men  begin  laying 
the  "chesses"  or  floor-planks,  two  being 
told  ofi*  to  make  each  fkst  as  it  is  laid 
down.      Meanwhile  boat  No.  2  is  pulled 
out  into  the  stream,  and  anchored  in  lis 
turn  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  farther  out ; 
down  go  the  joists  between  this  and  No.l, 
and  the  active  "chess"  carriers,  each  with 
a  plank  on  his  shoulder,  trot  out  "at  the 
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double,"  And  throw  down  Iheir  bur-  ^  r 

dens,  returning  briskly  for  more. 
Boat  So.  3  is  in  position  by  tliia 
tiine  ;  and  so  the  bridge  grows  until 
tbe  stream  is  crossed.  Aa  it  lenglli- 
ens,  ilie  two  lines  of  men,  going  and 
returning  at  a  run,  present  a  very 
lively  picture,  and  when  the  excite- 
ment \s  intensified  by  an  active  skir- 
mish, as  in  tlie  case  represented  in 
the  sketch,  the  situation  becomes 
thrilling  in  the  extreme.  The  Rappa- 
hannock River  was  actually  crossed 
in  this  way,  in  the  face  of  a  sharp 
resistance,  by  the  Federal  troops  in 
1862.  just  before  the  battle  of  Fml- 
eriuksburg. 

Crossing  a  river,  even  by  a  com- 
paratively prosaic  ford.  Is  eminently 

picturesque,  as  the  infantry  pushes  ^  —  ^ 

tlirough  the  water  waist-deep,  while  --     .  ^•^*!t^^^^^ ^^         .."T?:.'"'-'     -  .'"■ 

asquadof  mounted  cavalrymen  take  "^  "~---:^  .     .^     , 

position  just  below  to  pick  up  any  imjoble  odick 

unfortunates  who  may  be  carried  off 
their  feet  by  the  swift  current. 

ArtisU  who  attempt  to  illustrate  army  life  have,  it  the  fixed  bayonet  is  an  unmitigated  nuisance,  and  dan- 
would  seem,  an  irresistible  proclivity  to  avail  themselves  geroustofriends  rather  than  to  foeB.  The  writer  hereof 
of  tbe  bayonet  as  a  picturesque  accessory,  whereas,  in  has  seen  mure  bayonet  wounds  received  by  accident 
point  of  fact,  the  soldier  rarely  "fixes  bayonets  "except  during  improperly-conducted  drills  with  green  troops, 
when  on  guard  or  dress  parade.  Un  the  picket  line,  than  most  men  have  seen  in  actual  conflicts. 
OD  the  march  and  in  action,  the  bayonet  is  habitually  car-  There  ia  far  more  of  pomp  and  circumstance  in  the  il- 
ried  in  its  sheath.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  Mr.  Forbes'  lustrated  papers  than  there  is  in  an  actual  field  campaign, 
etchings  the  bayonet  is  never  "  flxed,"  except  under  ex-  and,  if  anything,  less  of  the  picturesque ;  but  a  change 
ceptional  conditions,  and  this  fact  lends  an  air  of  truth-  for  the  better  is  to  be  noted  of  late  years  in  this  reniiect. 
ftilne»>s  to  his  drawings.  The  average  artist,  who  never  The  illustrattODs  of  the  recent  English  campaign  in 
saw  a  regiment  in  the  Held  would  probably  represent  a  Eg}' pt  were  in  many  instances  redeemed  by  sketches 
battalion  liring  with  its  bayonets  all  fixed,  but  every  actually  made  on  the  spot.  During  our  own  civil  war 
soldier  knows  that  such  a  performance  would  be  deci-  there  was  a  great  deal  of  wholly  inexcusable  work  dune 
dedly  out  of  the  ordinary  course.     On  the  march,  too,     mostly  in  safe  studios  at  home,  which  conveyed  a  false 
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impression,  but  found,  perhaps,  a  readier  market  tliaa 
a  iHore  realistic  article  would  have  done. 

In  the  sketclics  presented  lierewith  there  is  always  an 
air  of  "  ready  for  duty  "  in  the  figures  of  men  and 
horses,  guns,  tents  and  accoutrements.  There  is  noth- 
ing "  bandboxy  "  al>out  them.  Even  Custer,  as  repre- 
sented cross-questioning  a  Cimfedcratc  spy,  is  ready  for 
"  boots  and  saddles"  at  any  moment.  Custer,  by  the 
vay,  had  much  of  the  dandy  in  his  composition,  and 
habitually  wore  a  gold -embroidered  velvet  jacket,  a  soft 
bat  and  a  red  silk  tie  ;  yet  there  was  never  a  suspicion 
of  the  starched  and  padded  martinet  alwut  him. 

Actual  campaigning,  indeed,  quickly  takes  the  starch 
and  the  padding  out  of  most  people,  A  day's  niarch  in 
the  rain  proves  the  superior  value  of  the  rubber  poncho 
when  compared  with  a  well-fitting  unifomi,  and  happy 
is  the  man  who  can  crawl  into  liis  dog-tent — made  pi-o- 
bably  with  this  same  poncho — at  night,  with  nothing 
really  wringing  wet  above  his  waist-ljelt.  There  is, 
however,  something  serious  and  workmanlike  about  a 
moving  array  in  wet  weather  very  different  firom  the 
appearance  of  a  militia  regiment  caught  out  in  a  sudden 
shc.ver.  The  men  tramp  sullenly  on,  each  keeping  the 
lock  of  his  piece  covered  as  well  as  he  may  tVom  the 
damp;  the  horses  hang  their  heads,  and  the  steady  drip, 
drip  of  the  rain,  as  it  streams  from  hats  and  capes  into 
the  muddy  and  much-be Irotldcn  road,  has  a  dismal  and 


depressing  effect.  Nevertheless,  amid  all  the 
grumbling  the  colunin  will  halt  and  bivouac 
with  a  brave  show  of  good  spirits,  chaffing 
one  another,  singing  *'  1  Want  to  be  an 
Angel,"  "Put  me  in  my  Little  Bed,"  or  "I 
Want  to  go  Home,"  as  if  on  a  picnic. 
Presently  some  one,  in  some  mysterious 
■>  manner,  starts  a  fire;  then,  if  the  wagons 
have  come  up,  or  if  there  are  still  rations  in 
the  haversacks,  there  is  hot  coffee  and  rea- 
sonably good  cheer  till  the  drummers  beat 
a  lamentably  spiritless  "tattoo"  on  their 
water-soaked  drums,  and  everybody  l)estows 
himself  for  the  night.  It  is  not  altogether 
impossible,  under  such  conditions,  lo  sleep 
the  sleep  of  the  just,  and  arise  nieasurably 
refreshed  for  another  day's  march  through 
more  rain  and  more  mud.  This  sort  of  thing 
tells  in  the  long  run,  however,  and  many 
a  man  who  has  not  yet  seen  his  fiftieth  year 
justly  ascribes  sundry  of  his  bodily  infirmi- 
ties to  those  days  and  weeks  of  cheerfully- 
endured  hardship  and  exposure. 
I  liave  said  nothing-of  the  artillery  as'yet,  though  it 
furnislied  a  most  picturesque  accessory  on   the  march 


and  in  action.  It  is  a  sight  to  remember,  to  sec  a  l>attcry 
dash  up  at  full  gallop,  the  drivers  Innhing  their  liorses 
and  the  gunners  holding  on  to  their  seats  for  dear 
life  as  the  heavy  wheals  leap  over  obstructions, 
until  the  bugle  sounds  "  Forward  into  line — Ac- 
tion tVont ;"  and  like  a  flash  the  guns  wheel 
into  position  along  the  crest  of  a  hill  and  send 
their  shells  howling  over  the  infantry  advance 
into  the  woods  beyond. 

This  paper  may  as  well  conclude  with  an  in- 
cident which,  so  far  as  I  know,  ha.-  never  found 
its  way  into  print.  It  is  of  a  gallant  officer  now 
dead.  Gen.  T.  W,  Sherman  of  the  regular  army. 
The  General  was  a  disciplinarian  of  the  strict- 
est, and  a  martinet  withal,  of  whom  his  per- 
sonal staff,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his  subordinates, 
stood  in  wholesome  awe.  His  division  waa  in 
winter  quarters  near  one  of  the  larger  Southern 
seacoast  town.-,  captured  and  occupied  early  in 
the  War,  and  with  it  was  a  regular  battery  of 
light  artillery,  which  the  general,  being  an  artil- 
lery officer  by  training  and  choice,  used  person- 
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nUy  to  drill  once  or  twice  a 
we«k,  juRt  to  keep  liis  hand  in 
as  it  were.  A  superb  battery 
it  WAS,  with  perfect  appoint- 
meiit^s — brouze  guns  shining 
like  golil,  fine  horses  and  a.  full 
complement  of  men  trained  in 
the  Btnct  gchuol  of  the  "old 

Now.  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
liiwD  was  a  large  mansion, 
with  H  fine  lawn,  as  Southern 
lawns  go,  in  fVont  of  it,  whose 
Iheu  inhabitants  were  three 
young  and  charming  ladicfi, 
and  one  or  two  elderly  chape- 
roues,  whose  husbHuds,  broth- 
ers and  cousins  were  all  with 
Lee  in  Virginia,  but  who, 
either  because  they  could  not 
sec  so  many  handsome  young 
fellows  in  blue  uniforms  and 
abstain  from  conquests,  or  be- 
cause they  thought  it  good  . 
policy  to  be  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  authorities,  did  not 
treat  Yankee  admirers  with 
the  utter  contempt  and  scorn 


"Il'mt  damned  rebels,  every  one  of 'em,  I'll  be 
bound,'"  was  the  loyal  answer. 

■'Well,  that  may  be;  hut  they  are  very  agreeable 
girls  for  all  that." 

"  More  fools  you  I" 

"Do  you  know.  General,"  said  the  Adjutant,  "  they 
are  in  mortal  terror  lest  Captain  Aims  should  take  a 
notion  to  drill  his  battery  on  their  lawn.  They  are 
afraid  he  would  cut  it  all  up  with  his  wheels." 

"  H'm  I  Serve  'em  right,  too  1" 

"  I  might  give  the  Captain  a  hint  not  to  go  there  if 
you  say  so,  General." 

"  Never  mind  ;  I  '11  attend  to  it. " 

Not  another  word  did  the  General  ttay  during  break- 
fest,  hut  immediately  afterward  he  called  his  orderly, 
who  entered,  saluted,  and  stood  in  that  graceful  pose 
known  as  "attention." 

"Give  my  compUments  to  Captain  Aims,"  snid  Sher- 
man, "and  tell  him  that  I  will  drill  his  battery  this 


commonly  maintained    by  the  Southern  belle, 
they  were  rebels  at  heart  goes  without  sa] 
select  circle  of  officers,  including  cer- 
tain  of  the  General's  staff,  was  wel- 
comed on  many  a  pleasant  evening  to  > 
their  wide  drawing-room. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  the  talk 
turned  on  light  artillery,  and  the  ladies 
cspressed    a   wish   that    the  General  i 

would  avail  hhnsclf  tome  time  of  their 
special  and  peculiar  lawn  to  drill  his 
baltcry. 

The  two  stiff  officers  present  pro- 
nii>cd  to  see  if  they  could  procure  the 
General's  con^'ent,  and  laid  their  plana 
accordingly  on  their  way  back  to  quar- 

Next  morning  at  the  headquarters' 
mess  one  of  Ihein  Remarked  casually  : 

"We  were  at  Mrs.  Dorroughbic's 
last  evening.  General,  and  found  the 
laiiirH  very  agreeable." 
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ftftcraoon  at  lialf-past  two.     Tell  him 
to  have  plenty  of  cartridgea,  as  I  shall 
do  some  firing." 
Sofiir  BO  good,  thougiit  the  Adjutant. 
At  a  quarter  past  two  the  General 
mounted  his  horse  und  rode  down  to 
the  battery  camp,  awoinpanied  by  the 
two  young  men. 
r      The  buttery  was  all  ready,  looking 
its  best,  and  at  half-paKt  two  precisely 
the  bugle   Bounded  Ibrward,  and  the 
pieces  wheeled  into  column. 

"Head  of  column  right.  Captain  1" 
said  the  General 

That  settled  it,  for  the  usual  drill- 
ji^und  was  in  the  ottier  direction,  and 

the  Adjutant   and  Aide    silently  ex-  light  bittert  gbttino  int< 

changed  a  triumphant  wink. 

Such  a  driU  as  that  battery  was  put 
through  on  tlie  Dorroughbie's  lawn  that  afternoon  I     not  to  be  caught,  and  when  the  drill  was  distniesed  rode 
They  lired  by  sections  and  in  "action  front."     They  _  away,  remarking : 

advanced  and   retreated  firing;  they  unlimbered  and  '      "That  will  do  for  once,  I  reckon,"  and  bo  went  back 

to  his  quarters. 
I  .  At  supper-time  an  old  negro  Bcrvant 

"    "      "  presented  himself  with  a  beautiful  bou- 

quet of  early  roses  for  the  General, 
whereto  was  attached  a  dainty  note,  ox- 
pressing;  the  gratitude  of  the  Dorrough- 
hie  ladies  for  the  entertainment  that 
\  -  had  been  afforded  them,  and  begging 
'  . '        him  to  accept  the  roses  in  token  uf  ac- 

■I '-  knowledgment. 

.J  The  General  never  "let  on"  that  he 

saw  through  the  ruse.     A  keen  light- 
'1  ning-like  glance  at  his   Adjutant  and 

'  Aide  was  all  he  vouchsafed,  but  the  bat- 

tery was  never  drilled  on  that  lawn  again. 
Poor  man  1     A  year  later  I  saw  him 
carried  to  the  rear  on  a  stretcher  with 
TUB  BBAB  '''^  '^K  shattered  by  a  ride-ball,  and  \\e 

never  was  able  to  drill  his  beloved  bat- 
tery again, 
limbered  up ;  they  wheeled  and  doubled,  and  did  every-  He  was  a  faithful  and  accomplished  officer,  and  did 
thing  else  iii  the  tactics,  until  horses  were  in  a  lather,  good  administrative  service  even  alter  amputation  left 
and  some  hundreds  of  dollars'  worth  of  Uncle  Sam's  him  crippled  for  life,  and  with  his  martial  spirit  broken 
powder  had  been  expende<l  in  smoke.  by  the  pain  which  he  never  ceasi  d  to  suffer. 

And  all  through  It  the  Dorroughbie  ladies  sat  in  the  It  is  all  over  now,  thank  Heaven !  the  excitement,  the 
mild  winter  sunshine  on  their  verandah,  apparently  weariness,  the  hardwhips.  Only  the  wounds  remiUn, 
enjoying  the  show  much  to  the  General's  bewilderment,  and  these,  be  they  of  heart  or  body,  death  alone  can 
During  a  pause  for  rest,  the  ladies  urged  the  Adju-  cure.  The  mounted  troopers  ride  forward,  each  waving 
lant.  who  liiid  i-iddcn  tip  to  pay  his  respects,  to  bring  up,  a  white  handkerchief,  the  rattle  of  rifles  diet  away — 
the  Geuei'iil  und  introduce  him  ;  but  the  old  fellow  was     Peace  has  cunie  I  Edwaku  Coreweli,. 


By  ALBION  W.  TOUROEE, 


Auibor  of  "A  Pool'*  Errand,"  eta 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Beechwood  Seminaky  Stood  juf^t  without  the  pur- 
lieus of  one  of  the  busy  little  townw  that  are  hidden 
among  the  New  Englund  hills.  The  ceaseless  groan 
of  water-wheels,  the  breath  of  wlieezing  engines,  the 
hum  of  lathed,  the  whir  of  spindles,  the  ring  of  puls- 
ing hammers  and  the  hi^  of  glowing  forges  filled 
the  steep-sided  ravine  along  wliiuh  the  village  was 
builded.  It  was  a  goblin's  cave  set  in  a  quiet,  peaceful 
scene.  Its  people  were  slaves  who  worked  for  the 
enomes  of  tnule.  Motion  and  force  were  incarnate  in 
their  lives.  Tliey  wrought  with  dull  hands  magical 
transformations.  Earth  l>ccame  crystal  heneatli  their 
touch.  The  misty  fibre  that  the  wind  blew  here  and' 
there  became  the  snowy  web  that  wrapt  the  limbs  of 
beauty  or  the  cable  thitt  bade  defiance  to  the  storm. 
Nature  shrunk  away  from  her  busy,  bons'tfiil  rival. 
Where  she  had  ended  her  work,  science  and  art  began 
theirs.  They  mocked  at  her  tardy  processes,  and  Kcorned 
her  incomplete  results.  They  stole  her  secrets;  scat- 
tered her  treasures  ;  prisoned  her  forces,  and  made  of 
the  once  fjlcnt  glen  a  busy,  bustling,  throbbing  hive  of 
crowded,  wearied,  weighted  life.  On  either  side  the 
hills  rose  sharp  and  stem.  From  base  to  summit  they 
were  clothed  with  a  garment  of  verdure  that  even  in 
winter  hid  half  their  ruggedness.  The  laurel  thrust  its 
contorted  limbs  across  tlie  gray  clifls  and  softened  their 
outlines  with  its  verdure.  The  spruce  and  hemlock 
screened  the  s&vageness  that  the  birch  and  maple  would 
have  left  uncovered  when  the  summer  departed,  so 
that  the  beholder  alma''t  wondei-ed  that  civilization 
was  content  with  the  narrow  stretch  which  it  had  con- 
quered for  itself  along  the  banks  of  the  boisterous 
torrent.  Less  than  a  mile  away,  where  the  mountain 
swept  down  into  a  broad  plateau,  not  only  overlook- 
ing the  bustling  town  but  alfto  commanding  an  out- 
look up  and  down  one  of  those  nubie  v&lleys  that  the 
ley  rivers  of  the  north  cut  through  the  granite  ledges 
in  their  pathway  to  the  steaming  sea,  stood  Beechwood 
Seminarj'.  By  what  chance  this  glaring  three-storied 
caravansary,  with  its  green  blinds  only  breaking  the 
vaat-  pnmllelogi-anis  of  white  with  which  it  faced  the 
four  cardinal  points,  came  to  be  located  in  a  spot  of 
such  surpassing  love]ines.K,  no  man  knoweth.  It  was 
just  fiir  enough  from  the  town  to  feel  its  life,  near 
enough  to  the  mountain  to  partake  of  Its  solitude, 
and  high  enough  above  the  valley  to  command  all  its 
beauty.  With  true  Yankee  disregard  of  nature,  the 
original  forest  had  been  cut  away  in  front,  and  the 
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grounds  of  the  institution  "adorned,"  the  catalogue 
said,  "  with  rare flnd elegant  ^hrublierj" — some  stunted 
evergreens  and  a  few  hardy  decidua  which  clung  to  the 
wind-swept  terrace,  doubtfully  enough  in  winter,  and 
leaved  and  bloomed  in  summer,  weakly  and  sadly  at- 
tempting to  remedy  the  violence  done  to  nature  in  the 
silly  conventional  attempt  at  improvement.  A  white 
picket  fence  enclosed  the  rectangled  lawn  known  as  the 
seminary  grounds.  At  the  back  of  it,  however,  nature 
had  held  her  own.  The  quaint  old  farm-house  which 
once  occupied  this  classic  spot  had  not  been  torn  away, 
but  rose  up  by  Bucces.>iive  steps  firom  the  very  midst 
of  the  old  orchard,  beyond  which  was  a  narrow  belt  of 
rocky  pasture  land  skirted  by  a  gray-lichened  wall  half 
bidden  under  the  brown-leaved  undergrowth,  and  above 
and  beyond  the  dark  resinous  woods  where  the  pine  . 
cones  and  needles  lay  thick  beneath,  and  the  light  was 
tempered  by  the  inlocked  foliage  above.  Thrift  had  done 
all  that  could  well  be  done  to  mar  the  lace  of  nature, 
hut  its  beauty  still  survived. 

It  was  upon  this  ocene  tliat  Hilda  looked  the  morning 
after  the  events  described  in  our  lait  chapter.  She 
stood  at  one  of  the  back  windows  of  the  seminary  and 
gazed  upon  the  mountain  glowing  in  the  sparkling 
splendor  of  a  wintry  morning.  The  season  was  a  late 
one,  and  the  snow  had  not  yet  come,  but  glistening 
rime  rested  on  fence  and  wall,  and  transformed  the 
white  birch  limbs  Into  stems  of  silver  filigree.  The 
blades  of  grass  and  the  brown  leaves  that  autumn 
winds  had  piled  here  and  there  were  touched  with 
points  of  light.  The  background  of  evei^pvens  was 
strengthened  by  the  contrast  and  enriched  by  the  sharp 
eliadows  that  the  newly  risen  sun  threw  over  it. 

Hilda  was  now  almost  eighteen.  She  had  grown 
lithe  and  graceful  in  form,  and  her  girlish  impetuosity 
of  manner  had  been  tempered  by  four  years  of  training 
at  Beechwood.  Yet  in  her  great  dark  eyes  was  the 
same  unshrinking  directness,  and  her"  quick  decision 
of  movement  showed  that  she  had  inherited  not  a  little 
of  her  father's  steadfastness  of  purpose.  Unfailing 
health  had  left  its  matchless  impress  on  her  ruddy 
cheeks,  and  given  to  her  eyes  a  light  that  was  almost 
saucy  in  the  revelation  that  it  made  of  buoyant  vitality. 
Her  soft,  liquid  eyes  glowed  with  evident  enjoyment  as 
she  gazed  upon  the  bright  scene  without,  though  a 
far-away  look  in  their  depths  showed  that  her  thoughts 
were  wandering.  Yet  the  little  trace  of  care  that  waa 
in  them  as  she  glanced  out  upon  the  sunlit  mountai;i, 
was  BO  foreign  to  her  wont  that  it  hardly  tempered 
their  vivacious  brightness.     A  rich,  warm-tinted  mom- 
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ing  robe  encompassed  her  sliapely  figure,  and  her  wealth 
of  soil  dark  hair  was  wound  in  a  shining  coil  behind, 
save  onlj  a  fringe  of  rebelhous  ringlets  that  escaped 
control  and  clustered  about  her  wide,  full  brow.  There 
was  a  careless  ease  of  manner  that  told  better  than  words 
could,  tliat  she  had  slept  on  roses.  Life  liad  brought 
neither  trouble  nor  care.  A  cloud  had  appeared  on  its 
^horizon,  but  it  was  only  a  little  one,  and  so  very  far  off 
that  she  hardly  felt  its  shadow.  There  was  something 
in  form'  and  gesture  that  recalled  her  father.  Bright 
and  sunny  in  temperament  she  had  yet  enough  of  his 
thoughtful  coolness  to  constitute  a  nature  not  easily 
moulded,  nor  likely  to  be  turned  aside  from  a  purpose 
once  conceived. 

She  had  kindled  a  fire  in  the  open  grate  of  materials 
that  had  been  placed  ready  for  her  hand  the  night  before 
— snowy  bits  of  pine,  long,  slender  splints  of  CDeaiu}'  ash 
and  heavy  pieces  of  maple,  with  closel3'-curling  cones  of 
rich  birch-bark  for  kindling.  The  tiames  roared  up  the 
chimney  and  awakened  her  from  her  revery.  She  went 
and  stood  before  the  fire,  stretching  out  her  sliapely 
hands  to  catch  the  grateful  warmth.  Tlien  she  drew 
back  her  robe,  and  held  one  slippered  foot  after  the  other 
toward  the  flame.  After  a  few  moments  she  looked  at 
her  watch,  and  stepping  lightly  across  the  floor  to  a  half- 
open  door,  said  softly : 

^^Amy!-' 

She  listened  until  she  heard  the  regular  breathing  of 
a  sleeper,  then  glanced  quickly  withhi,  and,  with  a 
smile,  closed  the  door  and  withdrew. 

"  Heigho  I"  she  said,  ^'  I  do  believe  I  am  the  only  girl 
at  Beechwood  that  likes  to  see  the  ^^un  rise,  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  would  if  it  did  not  give  me  such  a  nice, 
quiet  time  to  write  to  Martin.  Poor  fellow  I"  she  added, 
"  he  must  be  having  a  very  sad  time." 

She  drew  a  little  stand  before  the  fire,  and,  arranging 
her  writing  materials,  sat  for  a  moment  gazing  at  the 
bright  flames  as  they  leaped  up  the  chinuiey's  black 
throat,  ere  she  began  to  write.  This  was  her  greeting — 
her  orison  to  her  absent  lover : 

**My  Dear  Martin  :  I  have  risen  rery  early  to  write  to 
you,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  anxious  and  troubled, 
though  I  cannot  tell  why  you  should  be.  Surely  your 
father^  s  loss  cannot  be  so  very  great  as  to  be  any  good 
cause,  and  I  cannot  think  that  his  illness  is  really  se- 
rious— in  the  sense  of  danger,  I  mean.  Of  course,  it  is 
painful  and  unpleasant,  but  you  will  be  able  to  do  for  hiin 
so  much  more  than  you  would  otherwise  be  allowed  to  un- 
dertake, that  you  must  really  enjoy  showing  him  how  well 
and  willingly  you  can  serve  him.  I  wish  t  could  be  with 
you,  and  I  would  come  at  once  if  Papa  had  not  eiyoiued 
me  to  stay  until  he  came  to  fetch  me.  Dear  Papa,  how 
thoughtful  he  has  always  been,  and  how  careful  of  my 
happiness  !  But  he  will  come  soon.  I  know  he  will,  for 
I  have  dreamed  of  him  every  night  for  almost  a  week ; 
and  three  successive  nights,  you  know,  is  a  sure  sign,  or 
all  the  wisdom  of  the  witches  goes  for  nothing.  You  used 
to  call  me  a  witch,  and  so  cannot  deny  me  the  power  of 
divination.  It  is  odd,  the  repetition  of  this  dream.  Every 
time  I  see  Papa  in  the  stem  of  the  dear  old  Sea  Foam. 
The  sails  are  set ;  she  is  standing  in  through  the  breakers 
along  a  narrow  channel.  The  wind  is  abeam,  brisk  but 
not  heavy.  The  moon  is  at  the  full,  and  makes  it  as  light 
as  day.  Papa  holds  the  tiller,  and  keeps  her  head  in  the 
track  the  moon  makes  on  the  waves.  Beyond  a  narrow 
1  Mnt  the  sea  is  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  the  glimmer  of 
the  moonlight  on  it  is  steady  and  full.  It  seems  as  if  the 
Sea  Foam  wei*e  going  to  sail  right  on  into  the  moon  itself. 
I  know  the  place  very  well.  I  have  heard  Papa  and  Un- 
thank  tell  of  it  so  often  that  I  could  not  fail  to  know  it. 
It  is  the  old  inlet — Hargrove's  Inlet — where  the  buccaneers 


used  to  go  in  and  out  in  the  old  days.  Papa  used  to  say 
that  he  was  prouder  of  having  found  that  iiaiTow  pas- 
sage through  the  breakers,  by  which  his  i-ugged  kinsmen 
used  to  come  and  go  upon  their  lawless  eri'ands  on  the 
main,  than  almost  anything  else  that  he  had  done.  It 
seems  that  he  and  Unthank  arc  the  only  ones  that  know 
it  now,  though  I  have  heard  him  tell  the  bearings  over  so 
often  that  I  almost  think  I  could  take  the  Sea  Foam  in 
there  myself. 

**That  is  all  there  is  of  it ;  but  every  night  I  see  the  same 
— the  brave  old  boat ;  the  shining,  seething  sea ;  my  father 
holding  the  tiller  as  easily  as  if  he  guided  a  toy,  and 
watching  the  course  with  the  moonlight  shining  on  his 
dear  face.  I  am  sure  he  will  come  pretty  soon,  not  be- 
cause I  dream  about  him,  but  because  I  think  of  him  so 
much.  Oh,  he  is  sure  to  come  to  me,  and  then  we  will 
both  come  to  you.  I  keep  my  trunk  all  packed  up,  so 
that  there  need  not  be  any  delay,  and  twenty  times  a  day 
I  go  over  the  pretty  little  things  I  will  say  to  him  when  he 
comes  in,  when  we  start  off  and  all  along  through  the  sun- 
set hills  as  we  fly  quickly  on  our  way  to  dear  old  Sturm- 
hold. 

**  Why  have  you  not  written  me  ?  It  lias  been  just  an 
age  since  a  letter  came.  Oh,  I  know  !  Of  course  you  are 
so  busy  you  have  hardly  time  to  breathe.  I  don't  wonder 
that  you  have  no  time  to  write.  Then,  you  are  expecting 
me  every  day,  too.  Tell  your  father  how  soriy  I  am  for 
him,  and  kiss  your  dear  mother  for  me.  I  want  them  to 
think  as  well  of  me  as  they  can  befoi^e  I  come,  for  I  am 
sure  to  impair  their  good  opinion  by  some  prank  ei*e  I 
have  had  time  to  outwear  the  freshness  of  their  welcome 
home.  I  wonder  why  Papa  was  so  particular  to  charge 
me  to  stay  here  till  he  came  or  until  I  lieard  from  him  ? 
He  never  did  so  before.  However,  I  shall  stay.  He  knows 
that,  and  he  will  come  here  the  very  fii-st  thing. 

*^  This  is  Saturday,  and  is  a  holiday.  I  am  going  to  post 
this  after  breakfast,  and  then  go  for  a  stroll  m  the  woods. 
It  is  cool  this  morning,  but  when  the  sun  is  well  up,  the 
opoii  nooks  among  the  evergreens  will  be  warm  and  cosy. 
At  any  rate,  I  am  going,  just  to  be  alone,  and  smell  the 
pines.  It  is  just  the  sweetest  place  in  the  world  to  sit  and 
think — to  paint  pictures  and  dream  dreams.  Amy  says  it 
is  sombre  and  lonesome  among  the  rocks  and  under  the 
trees,  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  improved — unless 
one's  lover  could  be  there,  too. 

"Well,  good-by,  dear.  Amy  has  waked,  and  come  like  a 
half-frozen  ghost  and  curled  herself  up  between  my  red 
wrapper  and  the  fire.  I  never  saw  such  a  cold,  bloo<lless 
creature  as  she  is.  She  has  the  most  wonderful  eyes,  and 
hair  that  is  as  black  as  jet.  She  is  very  proud  of  it,  and 
well  she  may  be,  for  the  great  shining  coils  lie  like  a  crown 
upon  her  small,  shapely  head,  and  make  her  slender  neck 
seem  slenderer  still.  Her  dark  olive  skin  has  not  a  trace 
of  flush,  and  its  dull  pallor  contrasts  so  strangely  with  the 
gi-eat  black  eyes  and  mass  of  jetty  hair  that  it  sometimes 
makes  her  look  almost  weird.  This  effect  is  no  doubt 
aided  by  the  smallness  of 'her  features  and  the  thinness  of 
her  lips.  She  seems  like  a  child  almost,  and  yet  lliey 
call  her  *Queenie,'  because  of  her  haughty  and  dignified 
bearing.  She  is  a  strange  compound  of  pride  and  i)assion 
— strength  and  weakness.  She  is  thin-blooded,  and,  I 
fear,  cold-heai'ted,  yet  I  cannot  help  loving  and  pitying 
her.  We  have  always  been  gi*eat  friends,  yet  I  should  al- 
most doubt  that  she  had  any  real  affection  for  me  were  it 
not  for  lier  terrible  jealousy  of  you.  It  is  funny  that  my 
best  friend  should  be  my  lover's  worst  enemy.  Of  coui-se, 
I  count  it  no  hardship  to  choose  between  you ;  though  it 
does  make  me  feel  very  sad  to  think  that  I  shall  be  with 
her  only  a  few  months  more,  for  I  am  really  the  only 
friend  she  has,  and  I  am  afraid  she  is  not  likely  to  find 
new  ones.  Poor  girl !  I  cannot  but  think  how  much  hap- 
pier is  my  lot  than  hei-s.  Good-by.  She  will  not  let  me 
write  any  more,  and  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  write  such 
long  letters,  when  I  do  not  get  even  a  line  in  reply.     Re- 
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member  me  to  the  servants,  and  think  of  me  often  when 
you  visit  dear  old  Sturmhold.  How  I  long  to  be  there 
with  you — yours  always  and  altogether.  Hilda." 

For  more  than  four  years  the  cosy  comer  room,  from 
one  window  of  w^hich  she  looked  down  the  river,  and 
from  the  other  out  upon  the  mountain,  had  been  Hilda's 
liabitation  during  the  term-time  at  Beechw^ood.  It 
was  on  the  second  floor,  opened  on  th^  roof  of  the 
old  farm-house,  and  had  been  chosen  by  her  because 
the  view  reminded  her  of  home,  she  said.  Her  father 
had  stipulated  that  she  should  not  be  removed  from  this 
room,  nor  on  any  account  debarred  from  the  privilege  of 
wandering  at  will  on  Saturdays  in  woods  and  fields,  on 
foot  or  on  horseback,  wheresoever  she  would.  This 
privilege  had  been  accorded  with  hesitation ;  but  Hilda 
had  soon  become  such  a  prime  favorite,  not  only  with 
the  principal  and  teachers,  but  also  with  her  mates, 
that  it  soon  ceased  to  attract  attention,  the  more  es- 
pecially as  it  came  to  be  applied  to  many  of  the 
other  scholars  as  well.  The  room  which  opened  off 
from  Hilda's  had  been  occupied  for  the  same  time  by 
Amy  Hargrove.  Between  these  a  very  singular  friend- 
ship had  arisen.  While  both  were  brunettes,  the  dull 
pallidness  of  Amy's  complexion  was  in  strong  contrast 
with  the  ruddy  bloom  that  tinged  the  cheeks  of  Hilda. 
Both  were  considered  beauties — one  bright  and  cheer- 
ful, and  the  other  cold  and  haughty.  The  one  had 
many  friends,  the  other  few.  They  were  alike  in  but 
one  thing — they  were  both  excellent  scholars,  and 
rivals  for  the  honors  of  their  class.  Everybody  won- 
dered at  their  intimacy.  They  seemed'to  have  so  little 
in  common,  and  yet  they  were  almost  inseparable. 
The  fact  was  that  their  friendship  was  based  as  much 
upon  the  accident  of  contrasting  physical  conditions  as 
anything  else.  Hilda's  abounding  vitality  seemed 
almost  a  necessity  to  the  meagre,  thin-blooded  little 
creature  whom  she  took  under  her  charge  and  petted 
and  cared  for  almost  like  a  child.  She  laughed  at  her 
whimsicalities,  submitted  to  her  pretensions,  and  when 
it  was  necessary,  disregarded  her  fantasies.  She  had 
none  of  that  self-consciousness  that  made  her  jealous  of 
any  of  the  really  brilliant  parts  of  her  friend.  She  pitied 
her  from  her  heart,  for  despite  her  arrogance  and  as- 
sumption, she  was  alone  in  the  world.  She  had  no  near 
kindred,  and  the  one  vexation  of  her  life  was  the  fact 
that  her  guardian  paid  no  heed  to  her  existence  save  in 
providing  amply  for  her  comfort.  She,  too,  had  been 
secured  special  privileges  at  Beech  wood.  Her  pony  was 
not  infetior  to  Hilda's ;  but  she  loved  far  better  to  have 
them  harnessed  together  and  driven  through  shady 
lanes  by  another  tlian  to  mount  and  ride,  as  Hilda  de- 
lighted to  do,  over  the  steep  mountain  roads.  Despite 
these  dissimilarities,  there  was  rarely  any  difference  be- 
tween the  friends.  The  one  was  happy  to  subserve  the 
other's  pleasure.  The  other  was  careful  not  to  try  her 
good  nature  too  far.  It  was  the  everlasting  puzzle  of 
the  strong  and  the  weak ;  the  broad  and  the  narrow  ; 
the  great  and  the  small.  Their  natures  were  comple- 
mentary, and  for  that  very  reason  perhaps  had  so  long 
Imrmonized. 

The  day  of  which  we  write  was  one  of  the  rare 
occasions  when  the  occupants  of  the  two  adjoining 
rooms  did  not  agree.  Ever  since  Hilda's  engagement 
to  Martin,  Amy  had  been  jealous  of  the  young  man's 
share  in  her  companion's  affection.  It  always  piit  her 
in  a  pet  to  have  Hilda  write  to  him,  and  she  spared  no 
opportunity  of  manifesting,  as  far  as  she  dared,  her  dis- 
approval. On  this  day  she  had  made  up  her  mind  that 
Hilda  must  drive  with  her  to  a  town  some  miles  down 
the  river,  to  visit  a  friend  whom  she  had  met  the  sum- 


mer before.  As  we  have  seen,  this  did  not  comport 
with  Hilda's  plans,  and  the  result  was  that  before  the 
wayward  little  creature  had  dressed  for  the  day  she  had 
worked  herself  into  a  fever  of  fretfulness.  Hild^  laughed 
at  her  angry  expostulation,  and  when  she  stamped  her 
little  foot  in  rage,  reminded  her  of  a  sheep  at  Sturm- 
hold  which  was  addicted  to  the  same  impatient  gesture. 
The  result  was  that  the  fiery  little  queen  retired  to  her 
own  room,  closed  and  locked  the  door  between,  and 
when  the  bell  for  breakfast  rang  the  excuse  of  a  raging 
headache  which  she  gave  for  non-attendance  was  by,  no 
means  without  foundation.  She  was  prostrated  by  that 
curse  of  natures  in  which  the  nervous  so  far  predomi- 
nates over  the  physical — a  sick-headache.  Her  room 
was  darkened,  and  she  became  a  solitary  prisoner  for 
the  nonce.  Hilda,  reproaching  herself  for  her  refusal 
to  comply  with  her  friend's  wishes,  would  have  become 
her  nurse,  but  the  spoiled  creature  would  not  permit 
her  to  even  enter  the  room. 

She,  therefore,  rode  into  the  town  to  post  her  letter, 
meeting  the  country  mail  upon  the  way,  and  wondering 
whether  it  contained  any  messages  from  her  loved 
ones.  As  she  passed  along  the  narrow  busy  streets 
that  led  to  the  post-office  she  found  herself  curiously 
^vatched  by  those  she  met'  The  postmaster,  a  fussy, 
important  man  with  spectacles  and  thin  gray  hair — 
a  deacon  in  the  church  and  one  of  the  social  and  re- 
ligious lights  of  the  little  town — drew  her  into  con- 
versation as  she  handed  in  her  letter,  and,  on  some 
artful  pretext,  kept  her  waiting  while  more  than  one  of 
the  townspeople  came  in  and  regarded  her  with  a 
strange  eagerness.  Dropping  into  a  store  to  make  some 
slight  purchases  she  noted  the  same  unusual  watch- 
fulness on  the  part  of  all.  There  was  some  whispered 
conversation  between  the  proprietor  and  a  few  men  wiio 
stood  near  the  stove,  accompanied  by  meaning  glances 
in  her  direction.  She  caught  the  clerk  who  waited  on 
her  telegraphing  with  his  eyes,  evidently  in  response  to 
their  looks  of  inquir}'.  The  hot  blood  rushed  to  her 
face  as  she  became  conscious  that  she  was  the  object  of 
observation  and  remark.  Thinking  there  might  be 
some  disjirrangement  of  her  attire  which  was  attract- 
ing attention,  she  turned  full  upon  the  little  knot 
at  the  stove  w4th  an  angry  light  in  her  eyes,  and  then 
deliberately  walked  past  them  to  a  mirror  which  hung 
against  the  wall  at  the  back  of  the  store.  Save  her 
flushed  face  and  flashing  eyes  the  glass  showed  noth- 
ing unusual  in  her  appearance,  and  the  picture  that 
was  flashed  back  at  her  was  certainly  not  one  that  need 
object  to  scrutiny.  She  was  used  to  admiration.  She 
had  received  it  all  her  life.  Her  father  had  petted  her 
and  praised  her  beauty  always,  and  every  one  who  came 
under  his  rooftree  soon  found  that  the  shortest  path 
to  his  approval  was  unstinted  praise  of  his  daughter. 
Since  she  had  been  at  Beechwood  she  had  been  the 
belle  of  the  little  town.  Everybody  in  it  knew  her.  Her 
favor  had  been  a  matter  of  competition  with  several  of 
the  young  men,  even  after  it  was  generally  understood 
that  she  was  already  engaged.  She  was  probably  better 
known  through  the  country  by  her  long  walks  and  rides 
than  any  other  girl  at  Beechwood.  She  knew  admira- 
tion, and  rather  liked  it.  But  this  was  not  admiration. 
What  co>ild  it  be  ? 

As  she  left  the  store  she  encountered  a  knot  of  men 
on  the  sidewalk.  They  tried  to  seem  not  to  be  noticing 
her.  She  knew  them.  They  were  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  an 
editor  and  the  son  of  a  wealthy  mill-owner.  As  she 
went  toward  her  horse,  which  she  had  hitched  near  the 
post-office,  they  all  gazed  after  her,  and  at  once  en- 
gaged in  an  animated  conv«»riiin.tion.     Could  they  be 
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talking  of  her  ?  For  the  first  time,  she  was  allowed  to 
lead  her  horse  tip  to  the  platform  that  ran  in  front  of  one 
of  the  stores,  and  mount  without  aid.  It  was  no  inconve-. 
nience.  She  had  as  soon  do  it  as  not.  She  w^as  so  expert 
a  horsewoman  that  only  the  slightest  advantage  of  sur- 
face was  needed  to  enable  her  to  leap  into  the  saddle. 
She  did  not  care  about  the  attention,  either.  She  was 
too  sincere  by  nature  to  desire  to  be  a  flirt.  She  loved 
Martin  too  earnestly  to  even  seem  to  favor  another.  She 
liked  attention  ;  she  desired  to  please,  and  was  glad  to 
be  thought  beautiful  and  attractive.  It  gave  her  lather 
pleasure.  She  Was  glad  to  be  dowered  with  beauty  for 
Martin's  sake,  too.  Besides  that,  she  enjoyed  seeing 
others  happy,  and  was  glad  to  be  the  cause  of  their  hap- 
piness. Yet  she  had  never  sought  such  attention,  and 
would  not  have  missed  it  had  it  not  been  universally 
accorded  up  to  that  time.  Almost  every  week  for 
four  years,  saving  the  vacations,  she  liad  ridden  at  least 
once  into  the  town,  and  never  in  all  that  time  had  she 
been  without  a  knight  to  offer  his  hand  for  her  foot 
when  she  mounted  to  ride  away.  Indeed,  it  had  been 
an  honor  for  which  there  had  more  than  once  been 
sharp  competition.  Now  she  mounted  alone.  Yet  a 
half  a  dozen  familiar  faces  were  at  the  windows  of  the 
shops  peering  out  at  hei*.  Not  one  of  the  men  who 
stood  scarcely  ten  steps  away  had  ever  allowed  her  to 
do  so  before.  The  young  mill-owner  seemed  quite  to 
have  forgotten  her  existence.  Yet  he  had  lately  been  so 
pronounced  in  his  attentions  that  she  had  wondered  if 
it  were  not  her  duty  to  tell  him  of  her  relations  with 
Martin,  so  that  he  need  have  no  excuse  for  continuing 
them.  What  could  be  the  matter?  There  must  be 
something  wrong  with  her  attire.  She  looked  herself 
over  nervously,  as  well  as  she  could.  Lifted  her  habit 
to  see  if  by  chance  it  failed  to  fall  properly.  Wondered 
if  a  glimpse  of  her  skirt  liad  shown  beneath  its  border. 
Her  face  burned  with  shame  at  the  thought.  She 
leaned  forward  in  the  saddle  and  breathed  freer  when 
she  found  that  was  not  the  cause.  Yet  what  could 
it  be? 

She  turned  her  horse's  head,  and,  with  a  sharp  stroke, 
started  on  a  swift  gallop  for  the  seminary. 

Hardly  had  she  gone  a  hundred  yards  when  she  saw 
the  good  pastor  of  the  village  church  beckoning  to  her 
and  calling  after  her.  She  reined  in  her  horse  and  he 
came  out  to  her — into  the  middle  of  the  street — the 
good  man  who  had  only  bowed  and  smiled  as  she  had 
ridden  past  him  hitherto.  There  is  trouble  in  his  face, 
but  he  is  very  kinc^ — very  kind,  indeed.  She  almost 
weeps  as  he  takes  her  hand,  raising  his  hat  with  scrupu- 
lous politeness,  and  looking  anxiously  into  her  face  as  he 
asks  man}'  questions,  all  very  kindly  and  gently,  of  her 
father,  of  the  fire  at  Skendoah,  and  all  the  other  things 
that  bear  on  her  life.  It  is  very  strange  she  thinks. 
But  meantime  he  talks  on.  What  a  sturdy,  resolute 
face  he  has  I  As  he  talks,  he  rests  his  arm,  over  the 
horse's  neck.  Is  the  whole  town  watching  them  ?  She 
thinks  so.  He  does  not  see  it,  however.  He  is  not  re- 
proving her  for  her  gayety,  either,  as  he  has  done  some- 
times, but  is  telling  her  how  trials  should  be  borne. 
What  can  ho  mean  ?  And  when  he  has  finished  and 
shaken  her  hand  once  more,  and  she  is  about  to  start, 
he  turns  again  and  enjoins  upon  her  anew  to  come  to  him 
if  she  ever  need?  a  friend.  *'  Come  right  to  my  house, 
my  dear,"  he  says,  with  his  honest  face  aglow,  ''at any 
time  of  night  or  day.  You  will  always  be  welcome — 
just  as  welcome  as  if  it  were  your  home.  Remember, 
now."  What  a  strange  injunction,  and  how  solemnly 
yet  kindly  given  I  What  an  odd  look  of  inquiry  and 
nibarrassment  was  in  his  eyes,  too  I    He  really  seemed 


oppressed  with  sympathy  for  her.  Yet  she  needed 
none.  Ah,  could  it  be  ?  Her  father — had  anything 
happened  to  him  V  Her  heart  stood  still  with  terror  as 
the  thought  struck  her.  But  no,  it  could  not  be.  It 
was  not  sorrow  that  she  had  seen  in  the  eyes  that  stared 
at  her.  Sympathy  is  sweet  and  tender  and  kind.  This 
was  hard  and  furtive  and  mean.  It  was  a  low,  jeering, 
hateful  stare,  that  meant — oh,  what  did  it  mean  ? 
Anger  and  prfde  and  shame  repeated  agiiin  and  again 
the  futile  question.  Her  eyes  flashed;  her  face  fliislied 
and  paled  by  turns  ;  her  hands  clutched  the  reins  ner- 
vously, and  she  bit  her  nether  lip  until  the  blood 
started  forth  in  her  vexation.  Then  she  gave  her  horse 
the  rein  and  dashed  over  the  frozen  road  to  the  seminary. 

Had  the  world  gone  mad  ?  From  every  window  the 
faces  of  her  schoolmates  were  peering  forth  with  the 
same  curious  expression.  Some  were  lit  with  furtive 
sympathy,  and  some  bore  the  same  sinister  leer  she 
had  met  in  the  town.  The  very  servant  who  took  her 
horse  as  she  dismounted  scanned  her  face  and  figure 
curiously  as  he  did  so.  She  ran  up  the  steps  and 
entered  the  hall.  A  dozen  expectant  faces  were  turned 
upon  her  with  the  same  indefinable,  searching  glance. 
She  rushe4  up  the  stairway  and  flew  to  her  room.  She 
saw  them  peeping  at  her  from  the  rooms,  and  was  con- 
scious of  opened  doors  and  watchful  observers  after  she 
had  passed.  Was  she  bewitched  ?  Was  there  any 
strange  thing  in  her  appearance — any  horrible  gauche rie 
of  dress  or  manner — that  caused  her  to  be  observed  and 
talked  of  in  such  an  unaccountable  way  ?  Had  she 
been  transformed  in  a  day  ? 

She  rushed  to  her  room  and  ran  at  once  to  the  mirror 
to  find  if  she  could  a  clew  to  t*he  mystery.  Her 
attire  was  faultless.  She  caught  a  hand-glass  from  the 
drawer,  and  turning  from  the  mirror  inspected  her  dress 
from  top  to  toe.  She  w^ked  away  from  the  gla«s ;  she 
turned  one  side  and  then  the  other ;  raised  one  arm  and 
then  the  other ;  lifled  her  trailing  habit,  inspected  even 
her  shoes — but  could  see  nothing  that  should  cause  re- 
mark. Amy  was  passing  back  and  forth  iri  the  room. 
By  a  side  glance  in  the  mirror  she  detected  on  her  face 
tlie  same  speculative  look  she  had  seen  on  others ;  only 
in  her  case  it  was  linked  with  something  she  had  not 
seen  elsewhere.  There  was  a  cold,  hard  look — anger, 
almost  disgust,  upon  her  proud,  regular  features.  Her 
thin  lips  were  surely  half  parted  in  a  sneer.  Hilda 
dropped  the  glass  and  sprang  toward  her  friend.  Amy 
drew  back  and  raised  her  hands,  as  if  to  avoid  her 
touch.  Hilda  noticed  that  she  held  some  bo^ks  and 
trifles  of  her  own  that  in  their  community  of  use  had 
been  usually  kept  in  this  room  rather  than  her  owti. 
She  glanced  around  and  saw  that  everything  belonging 
to  her  companion  had  been  removed — books,  pictures, 
bits  of  needlework,  trinkets  which  they  had  hung  upon 
the  walls  or  laid  upon  the  tables,  in  girlish  attempts  at 
decoration.  On  the  bed  in  careless  confusion  was  heaped 
a  mass  of  like  trifles  belonging  to  herself,  which  had 
in  the  same  manner  found  lodgment  in  Amy's  room. 
Sowly  it  dawned  upon  her.  Amy  had  returned  her 
trinkets  and  was  taking  away  her  own.  Her  amaze- 
ment was  increased  a  thousandfold.  She  grew  faint 
and  dizzy  with  mysterious  apprehension.  Was  the 
world  slipping  from  beneath  her  feet  ?  Was  mankind 
flying  from  her  presence  ?  Did  she  bear  a  leper  spot 
that  all  should  shun  and  jeer  or  hate  ?  She  could  not 
think — only  feel  and  fear  and  dread.  Every  nerve 
seemed  burdened  with  indefinable  agony.  The  blood 
tingled  in  every  vein.  Her  heart  thrilled  with  pain. 
Her  head  was  a  crucible  of  fire.  She  must,  she  would 
know  what  it  meant. 
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**  Oh,  Amy,  Amy  I''  she  said  in  the  shrill,  wiry  tones 
which  only  iutensest  agony  can  give,  '*^  wh^t  is  it  ?  Do 
tell  me  what  makes  you  look  at  me  so  strangely — and 
the  others — the  girls — everybody  ?" 

Amy  pointed  coldly  to  the  glass,  her  lips  now  parted 
in  an  unmistakable  sneer,  showing  the  small  white  tee^h 
close  shut  beneath  them,  while  her  eyes  flashed  with 
angry  fire. 

Hilda  shot  one  more  glance  of  inquiry  at  the  mirror. 

*'  What  is  it  ?"  she  cried  in  despair.  "  Do  tell  me  I  I 
can  see  "nothing. " 

"  Yet  it  is  very  plain  to  others." 

Again  Hilda  looked. 

*'  Oh,  what  is  it  ?  Please  tell  me  I  Do  you  not  see 
you  are  killing  me  ?  Why  does  everybody  shun  me  to- 
day ?" 

''  Because  they  have  only  just  learned  the  truth,  I 
suppose,"  said  the  other  coldly. 

"  The  truth  I  What  do  you  mean  ?"  The  question 
was  asked  in  open-mouthed  wonder.  "What  have  you 
learned — what  has  anybody  learned,  that  they  did  not 
know  before  ?" 

"  Really  one  would  think  you  did  not  know  I"  said 
Amy  with  a  mocking  laugh,  as  she  entered  her  own 
room. 

Hilda  sprang  forward. 

'•  Amy,  speak  I    What  is  it  ?    I  know  nothing  I" 

She  was  entering  her  classmate's  room,  as  she  spoke. 
Amy  turned  upon  her  as  she  reached  the  threshold  and 
pushed  her  violently  back. 

'*■  Stand  back  !"  she  cried.  '*  Stand  back  I  Do  not 
dare  to  come  into  my  room  I  Do  not  touch  me  !  The 
very  sight  of  you  is  contamination  I" 

*'Oh,  Amy — Amy!"  wailed  the  poor  jijirl.  *^What 
do  you  mean  ?  What  has  happened  V  Why  are  you  so 
angry  with  me  ?" 

'*  Why  ?"  shrieked  the  friend,  now  ti-ansformed  into 
a  demon  of  hate.  ''  Why  ?  Because  I  do  not  choose 
to  associate  with  such  as  you !     Because  I  am  a  lady  ! 


Because  you  have  imposed  upon  and  outraged  us  !  Be- 
cause the  man  you  call  your  father — " 

''  Stop,  Amy  Hargrove  I"  The  frenzied  girl  was 
transformed  into  an  angry  goddess  in  an  instant. 
"  Stop  I"  she  repeated  and  strode  toward  the  venomous 
little  figure  with  an  air  of  menace  that  made  it  shrink 
away  in  fear.  "  Say  what  you  please  of  me,  but  do  not 
dare  to  utter  one  word  against  my  father."   - 

'*  Your  father  ?"  sneered  Amy,  still  retc/sating. 

*'  Yes,  my  father  I  Is  it  anything  strange  that  I  should 
refuse  to  hear  my  father  defamed  V"  - :  • 

"•Meaning,  I  suppose,  Captain  Hargirove  I"  lisped  the 
white-faced  vixen,  while  her  e3'es  gleamed  like  burning 
coals  with  hate. 

"Of  course.  You  know  my  father.  Ever^'body 
knows  him  I"  wonderiugly,  but  yet  defiantly. 

"  Everybody  tJiought  they  knew  him,"  replied  the 
other  with  a  shrug.     "  Now  they  know  better." 

"  What !"  exclaimed  Hilda,  with  a  surprised,  hysteri- 
cal laugh.  "Are  you  crazy,  Amy  ?  Pray,  who  is  my 
father,  then  V" 

"  Ah,  indeed  !  That  is  not  important  now.  Your 
mother  is  known  I"  meaningly. 

"My  mother?" 

"  Oh,  yes  I  Your  mother  I  Don't  try  to  put  on  that 
look  of  innocence.  The  game  is  played  out.  We  know 
who  your  mother  was — or  leather  what  she  was  ?" 

"What  she  was?  My  mother?  What  do  you 
mean  ?"  cried  Hilda,  her  hands  clasped  before  her  and 
her  voice  quivering  with  wonder  and  dread. 

"What do  I  mean  ?  I  mean  that  we  know  now  that 
your  mother  was  a  slave — George  Eighmie's  negro 
wife !" 

There  was  a  shriek — a  fall  I  Amy  sprang  quickly 
forward,  closed  and  locked  the  door,  braced  herself 
against  it,  and  stood  shivering  and  pallid,  with  chat- 
tering teeth  and  eyes  upturned  in  terror.  Did  she  fear 
something  that  lay  inanimate  and  still  upon  the  other 

side,  which  the  thin  panels  hid  ? 

[to  be  oontinubd.] 
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'TwAS  a  still,  starry  midnight,  just  after  the  snow, 
And  in  lace  and  fine  liuen  the  earth  slept  below ; 
The  moon  through  her  lattice  of  light,  fleecy  bars 
Was  peeping  askance,  her  fair  head  gemmed  with  stars, 
While  a  shy  little  brook,  from  somewhere  in  the  shade, 
Just  tuned  his  guitar  for  a  soft  serenade  ; 
When,  trudging  back  home,  at  the  lane's  farther  end, 
From  an  evening  with  Sliakspeare,  a  pipe  and  a  friend, 
A  medley  of  soft  elfin  sounds  reached  my  ear, 
And  I  knew   that  the  Snow  Sprites  made  merry  quite 
near. 

Oh  tiptoe  I  crept  through  the  wood  at  my  side, 
And  soon  gained  a  spot  whence  their  revels  I  spisd. 
'Twas  a  road  masquerade  on  a  clear,  frozen  pool, 
Where  the  small  skaters  whirled,  without  method  or  rule, 
In  costumes  so  curious,  airy,  and  bright, 


That  it  seemed  they  would  melt  ere  they  passed  o*er  my 

sight. 
There  were  gypsies,  Swiss  peasants  and  princesses  fair. 
Wee  barons  and  harlequins  light  as  the  air ; 
Tiny  courtiers  and  knights,  not  so  big  as  my  thumb, 
And  pigmy  musicians,  with  pii)e,  fife  and  drum. 

Titania  and  Oberon  glanced  o'er  the  ice 

In  a  pearly  sleigh-chariot,  drawn  by  white  mice ; 

And  on  miniature  reindeers,  caparisoned  bright, 

Fairy  couriers  and  outrider  flashed  through  the  night. 

On  mere  mites  of  sledges,  another  gay  band 

Sped  down  the  smooth  slope  of  a  mound  close  at  hand ; 

While  others  were  pelting  the  skaters  in  fun 

With  snowballs  no  bigger  than  motes  in  the  sun ; 

Or,  with  grins  of  delight  on  each  speck  of  a  face, 

Took  their  turns  in  the  line  at  some  flne  sliding-place. 
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The  riug  of  the  skates  and  the  voices  in  tune 

Arose  like  tlie  hum  of  a  bee-hive  at  noon, 

Till  the  elfin  musicians  wound  up  with  a  crash, 

And  each  domino  then  was  .unmasked  in  a  flash, 

Disclosing  the  faces  of  more  than  a  score 

That  had  long  been  familiar  through  legended  lore — 

Pucks,  Ariels,  Snowdrops,  Prince  Charmings,  and  all 

Robin  Goodfellows  told  of  in  hovel  and  hall, 

When  the  back-log  is  cheeiy,  and  good  wives  are  hale, 

And  the  curly-pates  hang  on  the  **  ower  ti*ue  tale." 


Faster  and  faster  tlie  weiixl  frolic  flew, 

Wilder  and  wilder  the  sprites'  revel  grew  ; 

Till  at  last  from  a  farmyard  a  cliauticleer's  horn, 

Blown  softly  and  drowsily,  hinted  of  mom. 

When  this  way  and  that  the  small  mi\ltitude  broke, 

And,  stamping  my  half-frozen  toes,  I — awoke 

In  my  own  easy  chair,  where  to  sleep  I  had  gone, 

And  dreamed  half  an  hour  with  my  overcoat  on, 

With  such  strange  fancies  filled  as  an  evening  may  lend 

When  passed  with  dear  Shakspeare,  a  pii)e  and  a  fViend. 

Nathan  D.  Ubiteb. 
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BY  RHODA  BROUGHTON, 
Author  of  "Oood-by,  Sweetheart  I"  "Red  as  a  Rose  is  She,"  etc.,  etc 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  How  Qan  I  ever  tliank  you  enough  for  having  paved 
the  way  for  me  ?"  says  Sarah  next  morning,  as  the  two 
sisters  sit  awaiting  breaktiast.  *'  I  awoke  to-day  in  such 
a  humble,  grateful  frame  of  mind.  I  said  to  myself, 
'  Thanks  to  God  and  my  good  sister,  I  am  out  of  my 
difficulty  I' " 

**  Did  you  happen  to  mention  that  it  was  your  seven- 
teenth ?"  asks  Belinda  grimly. 

"I  said  to  myself,"  continues  Sarah,  feigning  deaf- 
ness, "  I  will  put  on  a  clean  calico  gown,  and  ask  granny 
to  let  us  have  some  champagne  for  dinner,  to  celebrate 
my  little  innocent  festival.  Really,  joking  apart,  it  was 
almost  worth  while  to  be  engaged  to  him,  for  the  plea- 
sure of  having  it  broken  offl  Cannot  vou  understand 
that?" 

"  I  have  already  explained  to  you  several  times  that  I 
would  rather  have  been  burnt  alive  than  be  engaged  to 
him  at  all,"  replies  Belinda  trenchantly. 

But  the  snub,  like  many  kindred  predecessors,  passes 
airily  over  Sarah's  yellow  head,  and  leaves  no  mark 
upon  her  satisfied  serenity. 

*'  Punch,"  she  says,  taking  the  two  dogs'  forepaws  in 
her  hands,  and  looking  gravely  in  their  black  faces, 
"  Punch,  I  am  fVee  I  Slutty,  I  am  free  !  Go  and  tell  the 
cats  and  the  parrot !" 

Belinda  has  sunk  back  into  herself.  She  is  wondering 
feverishly  what  is  making  the  letters  so  late. 

*'I  have  not  even  made  an  enemy  of  him,"  pursues 
Sarah,  loosing  the  dogs'  paws,  and  sinking  back  with  a 
sigh  of  complacency  in  her  chair.  "I  believe  that  in 
his  heart  he  was  quite  as  glad  to  be  out  of  it  as  I.  He 
was  the  first  of  them,'"  with  a  slight  regretful  pout, 
**  who  was  glad  to  be  off*!" 

''  I  think  he  was  very  glad  I"  says  Belinda  spitefully. 

**  Say  one  word  more,  and  I  will  have  him  back 
again,"  cries  Sarah,  roused  by  this  challenge. 

But  Belinda  makes  no  rejoinder.  To  her,  Sarah  and 
her  light  loves  have  become  distant  and  insignificant 
things.  Her  strained  ears  have  caught,  or  she  thinks 
so,  the  sound  of  a  footstep.  Of  course  it  is  only  Tommy 
bringing  in  the  breakfast ;  but  he  may  be  bringing  her 
death-warrant  or  her  evangel,  too.     It  is  the  first  day 
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on  which,  according  to  her  calculation  of  distances,  it 
would  be  possible  for  her  to  receive  a  letter  from  Rivers. 

•'If  you  had  heard,"  continues  Sarah,  smiling  rosily 
to  herself,  *Hhe  masterly  way  in  which  I  indicated  to 
him  that  it  was  only  my  consciousness  of  inadequacy 
to  fill  that  high  post,  which  made  me  regretfully  retire 
from  it,  I  think  that  even  you  would  have  admired  me." 
Should  I  ?"  quite  inattentively. 
He  swallowed  it  all,"  continues  Sarah,  growing 
grave.  *'  Good  heavens  I"  throwing  up  her  eyes,  "  what 
will  not  they  swallow  ?" 

That  sound  has  died  away  again.  It  could  not  have 
been  even  Tommy. 

"I  cried  a  little,'*  resumes  Sarah,  with  tliat  glow  of 
modest  retrospective  satisfaction  still  diffused  all  over 
her,  extending  even  to  her  pink  cambric  gown.  *'  Do 
not  ask  me  how  I  did  it ;  I  could  not  even  engage  to  do 
it  again  were  the  same  situation  to  return  ;  these  strokes 
of  genius  do  not  repeat  themselves." 

She  stops,  her  attention  diverted  into  a  fresh  channel, 
for  at  this  moment  Gustel  throws  open  the  door,  and 
Tommy  enters,  his  childish  arms  extended  to  their 
widest  stretch  to  embrace  the  breakfast  tray,  upon 
which,  beside  coffee-pot  and  rolls,  lies  a  heap  of  letters 
and  papers.  Belinda  does  not  stir  now  that  the  mo- 
ment so  breathlessly  longed  for  has  come ;  she  would 
fain  put  it  off*  again,  shove  it  away  a  little  further. 

A  paralysis  of  fear  nails  her  to  her  chair.  She  feels 
an  impulse  of  anger  against  Sarah  for  doing  what  she 
herself  is  incapable  of;  for  her  quick  movement  toward 
the  tray,  her  hasty  turning  over  of  the  family's  corres- 
pondence. There  is  a  second's  pause — a  pause  during 
which  hope  still  lives ;  then  in  a  moment  it  is  dead. 
Sarah's  voice  would  tell  her  that,  even  if  her  words  did 
not. 

"I  am  afraid  there  is  nothing  very  interesting  for 
you,"  she  says  reluctantly,  tossing  her  three  or  four 
letters  without  looking  at  her.  Belinda's  heart  dies; 
then  suddenly  there  flares  up  a  tiny  flame  of  hope  in  it 
again.  Possibly  Sarah  may  not  recognize  his  hand- 
writing. Probably  it  is  so  disguised  and  disfigured  by 
trouble  and  emotion  as  to  be  unrecognizable.  Was  not 
this  the  case  with  her  note  ?    She  snatches  at  the  letters 
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anil  UM)ks  dizzily  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  super- 
bcripiions.  Alas,  no  I  they  are  all  in  the  handwriting 
of  familiar  and  habitual  correspondents.  She  has  told 
herself  all  night  that  her  expectations  were  not  highly 
raised  for  to-day  ;  that  to-day  is  the  first  day  on  which 
it  would  be  possible  to  hear  ;  that,  being  only  possible, 
it  is  not  also  probable  ;  that  her  chances  are  better  for 
to-morrow  or  the  day  after.  And  yet  now  that  the  dis- 
appointment has  come,  it  seems  to  her  ruinous  and 
final.  Her  first  movement  is  to  dash  the  letters  down 
on  her  lap ;  then,  with  that  instinct  of  self-respect 
which  parts  us  from  the  savage  and  the  beast,  remem- 
bering that  Tommy's  round  gaze  is  upon  her,  she  picks 
up  one,  and  shakily  unfolding  it,  lets  her  misery-shaded 
eyes  fall  on  the  page.  Only  for  a  moment,  however ; 
a  fresh  tho'ught  makes  her  drop  it  and  fly  to  the 
papers. 

In  a  second  she  has  torn  open  one  of  the  English 
journals,  the  Standard;  and  seizing  the  advertisement 
sheet,  greedily  turns  to  the  column  of  births,  deaths 
and  marriages.  She  runs  her  eye  down  the  names ;  $he 
will  not  allow  this  horrible  swimming  to  blind  her ;  she 
will  read  for  herself. 

'*  Abbots,  Ackers,  Anson,  Baker,  Callcott,  Frith, 
Forly,  Harper,  Key — when  do  the  R's  come  ?  what  a 
long,  long  list  I  Ah  !  here  they  are  I  Raby,  Rashleigh, 
Retford — what  a  number  of  R's  are  dead  I  Yes,  here  it 
is  I  Rivers  !^^  The  swimming  is  gone.  She  can  see  it 
clearly  ;  there  is  no  mistake.  *'  On  the  24th  inst.,  at 
Denver  Hall,  Yorkshire,  John  Appleby  Rivers,  M.  P., 
ai;ed  54.'' 

At  the  same  moment.  Tommy,  his  functions  ended, 
shuts  the  door  behind  him.  For  a  moment  or  two  Be- 
linda stares  dully  at  the  announcement,  then  silently 
holds  it  out  to  her  sister.  But  Sarah  does  not  see  it ; 
her  head  is  buried  between  the  other  sheets  of  the  paper, 
which  she  has  l>een  too  impatient  even  to  cut. 

"  I  knew  it,"  she  says,  speaking  suddenly  in  a  voice 
that  is  a  little  tremulous,  a  little  awed,  and  yet  tri- 
umphant. ^^  I  knew  it  was  his  father ;  he  is  dead ;  he 
has  committed  suicide.  Poor  David  I  no  wonder  he 
looked  odd.     There  is  a  paragraph  about  it." 

"  Committed  suicide  I"  repeats  Belinda  with  a  gasp, 
turning  as  white  as  the  tablecloth,  and  her  great  ^ray 
eyes  dilating,  while  the  image  of  her  poor  boy-lover  and 
his  whole-hearted  devotion  to,  his  innocent  enthusiasm 
about  his  father,  at  which  she  had  sometimes  smiled, 
superior  yet  envious,  darts  painfully  back  upon  her 
memory. 

Sarah  has  snatched  a  foble-knife  and  is  rapidly  and 
jaggedly  cutting  the  paper.  '* '  We  regret  to  announce 
the  death,  under  peculiarly  painful  circumstances,  of 
Mr.  John  Appleby  Rivers,  of  Denver  Hall,  Yorkshire, 
who  for  the  last  ten  years  has  represented  the  Borough 
of  Denver  in  the  Conservative  interest  in  Parliament. 
The  deceased  gentleman  had  retired  to  rest  on  the  night 
of  the  twenty -fifth  in  his  usual  health,  but  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  his  valet,  on  going,  to  call  him  at  the 
accustomed  hour,  found  his  door  locked,  and  could 
obtain  no  answer  to  his  repeated  knocks.  The  family 
becoming  alarmed,  an  entrance  was  effected  through 
the  window,  when  the  unfortunate  gentleman  was  found 
extended  lifeless  on  the  floor,  with  his  throat  cut  from 
ear  to  ear.  Medical  assistance  was  at  once  procured, 
but  in  vain,  as  life  had  evidently  been  extinct  for  some 
hours.'  "  Sarah  pauses  with  a  shudder  of  disgust,  even 
her  blooming  cheek  a  little  paled.  **  Why  will  people 
cut  their  throats,"  she  sayscomplainingly,*'  when  there 
are  so  many  clean  ways  of  dying  ?" 

**  Perhaps  he  did  not  do  it  himself,"  cries  Belinda, 


catching  breathlessly  at  this  hope.  *'Who  knows  V 
Perhaps  he  was  murdered  I" 

"  Wait  a  bit,"  replies  Sarali,  putting  up  her  hand  in 
prohibition.  **  Where  was  I  ?  Let  me  go  on :  '  Been 
extinct  for  several  hours;  the  razor  with  which  the 
deed  had  been  accomplished  lay  on  the  floor  l>eside  the 
corpse  I'  "  Again  she  shudders.  '*  Grisly  word  I  wliy 
frill  they  use  it  V  Why  do  all  newspaper-writers  love 
it  ?  '  It  is  surmised  that  distress  of  mind,  arising  from 
pecuniary  embarrassment,  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  rash  act.'"  She  stops  for  a  few  moments,  and 
there  is  silence.  Beimda  has  put  her  hands  over  her 
eyes,  before  which  the  ghastly  sight  is  conjured  up  in 
its  red  horror. 

This,  then,  is  what  has  robbed  her  of  him  I  This  is 
the  spectacle  for  which  he  has  exchanged  the  spring- 
dressed,  sun-warmed  Grosse  Garten.  This  is  the  errand, 
falsely  and  cruelly  supposed  by  her  to  be  a  feigned  one, 
which  has  torn  him  away.  She  shivers,  and  the  shiver 
is  followed  by  a  warm  rush  of  passionate  pity. 

What  will  he  doV  How  will  he  bear  it?  Will  he 
ever  get  over  it  ?  We  ask  ourselves  and  each  other  this 
senseless  question,  as  often  as  an  affliction  a  little 
severer  than  common  alights  upon  one  that  is  known 
to  us ;  altliough  experience,  a  thousand  times  repeated, 
has  taught  us  its  folly.  But  below  the  horror  and  the 
compassion,  though  both  are  genuine^  there  lies  in 
Belinda's  mind  a  thick,  deep  stratum  of  inexpressible 
relief  and  joy.  It  is  explained  then  I  Suspense  is 
ended ;  at  least  for  the  moment  it  seems  so.  There 
may  be  a  cessation  of  that  weary  sum-doing.  She  may 
think  ag^in  of  the  wood  at  Wesensteiu  without  writhing. 
Her  past  is  restored  to  her.  Surely  she  can  live  upon 
it  until  he  tomes  back  to  give  her  a  present  and  a 
future. 

"  Pecuniary  embarrassments  I"  says  Sarah  thought- 
fully. "  I  do  not  much  like  that.  However,"  with  a 
more  cheerful  air,  "  it  is  better  than  having  insanity  in 
the  family.  Poor  man  I  it  was  a  cowardly  way  of  cut- 
ting the  knot !" 

''  The  twenty-fifth,"  says  Belinda,  dropping  her  hands 
into  her  lap,  and  staring  with  eyes  still  dilated,  straight 
before  her ;  *'  that  was  the  day  we  went  to  Wesen- 
steiu I" 

"There  is  more  about  him  —  another  little  para- 
graph!" says  Sarah,  resuming  her  reading.  '*  Oh,  now 
we  shall  find  out  whom  he  married.  '  Mr.  Rivers  was 
bom  on  the  first  of  May,  18 — '  (Ah  I  Ten  and  ten, 
twenty,  and  ten  thirty,  forty — that  would  make  him 
just  fifly-four) — '  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Mr. 
Rivers,  of  Denver  Hall,  at  whose  death  the  property 
was  sold,  inconsequence  of  pecuniary  embarrassments. ' 
(Hem  I  they  seem  to  be  addicted  to  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments.) *It  was  repurchased,  five  years  ago,  by 
Mr.  Rivers,  who  had  amasspd  a  large  fortune  in  the 
iron  trade.  He  married,  on  the  third  of  June,  18 — , 
the  Lady  Marion  Lovell,  third  daughter  of  the  late,  and 
sister  of  the  present,  Earl  of  Eastwood '  (bravo,  David  I 
I  knew  that  he  was  not  undiluted  iron),  '  by  whom  he 
has  left  issue ' — (a  good  deal  of  issue,  I  am  afraid). 
'  He  was  an  enlightened  patron  of  agriculture,  and  be- 
longed to  several  agricultural  societies.  His  death  will 
be  widelv  and  deeply  deplored.'  "  She  lays  down  the 
paper.    '''That  is  all." 

''^W/"  repeats  Belinda  in  an  awed  voice;  "and 
enough  too  I" 

*'  What  a  mercy  for  David  that  he  was  not  at  home !" 

*'  He  will  not  think  so,"  replies  Belinda  sadly. 

*'  He  will  avoid  most  of  the  horrors — coroner's  inquest 
and  all  I"  says   Sarah,  with  a  shiver  of  disgust.     "  I 
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wonder  wliat  day  the  funeral  was  ?  You  could  not  ex- 
pect him  to  write  before  that.  I  am  afraid  that  now 
you  must  not  hope  to  hear  before  we  leave." 

*'  Of  coui-se  not — of  course  not  I"  feverishly.  "  Poor 
boy  I  I  do  not  want  him  to  think  of  me  at  all !" 

'*  I  expect  that  you  are  the  one  pleasant  thing  he  has 
to*  think  about,"  nplies  Sarah  dryly.  ^'I  hope  to 
heavens  that  the  money — "  stopping  al)ruptly.  ''  Will 
you  believe  it  ?  Taere  she  is  !  1  hear  her  voice.  She 
has  come  to  tell  us.  Tommy,  Tommy  !"  flying  headlong 
into  the  passage,  *'  we  are  not  at  home — we  are  not  at 
home  io  anybody. "^^ 

But,  as  usual,  it  is  too  late.  Punch,  indeed,  gallops 
out  in  aid,  barking  irefully.  It  is  not  that  bark  of  bois- 
terous compliment  which  he  addresses  to  most  people, 
but  one  of  a  different  character — one  not  unfrequently 
accompanied  by  a  nip  at  the  heels  of  the  person  indi- 
cated :  a  bark  which  he  reserves  exclusively  for  tramps 
and  Miss  AVatson.  Slutty  lias  instantly  crawled  on  her 
stomach  under  the  settee.  To  do  Tommy  justice,  he 
has  opened  the  door  as  little  as  he  possibly  could ;  but 
by  thrusting  her  person  into  the  aperture.  Miss  Watson 
has  succeeded  in  considerably  widening  it,  and  now 
stands  in  it,  talking  loudly  and  brandishing  a  news- 
paper.    As  soon  as  she  catches  sight  of  Sarah — 

'* Have  you  heard  ?"  she  cries  eagerly.  ''Have  you 
seen  it  ?  Young  Rivers'  father's  death  ? — suicide  ?  I 
thought  you  might  not  have  seen  it." 

"Of  course  we  have,"  replies  Sarah  curtly;  "of 
course  we  liave  our  papers  as  usual.  I  am  sorry  I  can- 
not ask  you  to  come  in  this  morning ;  we  are  so — " 

"  Do  you  think  he  was  oft*  his  head  V"  a.sks  the  other, 
interrupting.  "  Do  you  think  there  is  madness  in  the 
family  ?  If  so,  no  doubt  they  got  it  from  Ihe  I^vells  ; 
there  is  mostly  scrofula  of  one  form  or  another  in  all 
those  old  families. "  , 

"  What  a  comfort  for  the  new  ones  !''  answers  Sarah 
with  a  sneer.  "  Well,  I  am  afraid  that  we  are  so  busy 
packing — " 

"  W^ere  not  you  surprised  to  hear  that  he  had  married 
one  of  the  Lovells  ?  I  had  not  an  idea  that  he  had 
married  one  of  the  Lovells.  He  did  not  get  a  penny 
with  her,  I  will  answer  for  it ;  they  are  as  poor  as  Job. 
Eastwood  is  mortgaged  up  to  the  hall-door." 

"  Is  it  ?  Well,  as  we  have  already  heard  your  news," 
taking  hold  of  the  door  with  a  determined  air — "  come 
in,  Punch,  or  you  will  be  shut  out !" 

"What  papers  have  you  seen?"  asks  the  other  in- 
quisitively. "  I  wonder  is  the  account  the  same  in 
them  all.  Would  you  mind  my  having  a  look  at  yours  ?" 

Sarah  shakes  her  head. 

"  Impossible  I    Granny  has  not  seen  them  !" 

"  I  would  lend  you  mine  with  all  the  pleasure  in  life, 
only  that  I  am  just  going  to  run  round  with  it  to  the 
Freres  and  Gayhursts  ;  they  take  only  the  Times;  there 
are  not  so  many  details  in  the  Times,'^'' 

A  surly  silence  is  the  only  response. 

"  Poor  fellow  I  it  is  too  sad,  is  it  not  ?"  continues  Miss 
Watson,  her  large  face  beaming  with  pleasurable  ex- 
citement. "  I  do  not  know  when  I  have  felt  so  cut  up 
about  anything  I  I  shall  make  a  point  of  writing  to 
him  ;  shall  not  you  ?" 

"  She  is  going  to  make  a  point  of  writing  to  him," 
says  ISarah  with  a  gririace,  rejoining  her  sister  a  mo- 
ment or  two  later,  a  judiciously  placed  hint  as  to  the 
probability  of  some  one  being  beforehand  with  her  at 
the  Gayhursts  and  Freres  having  rid  her  of  her  visitor ; 
"  it  may  be  a  bad  thing  to  lose  a  father,  but  it  is  ver\' 
much  worse  to  be  consoled  for  him  by  Miss  Watson. 


By-the-by,"  with  a  change  of  tone,  "David  has  your 
address,  has  not  he — your  London  address — ^you  gave  it 
him,  eh  ?" 

^'Yes." 

"  Ah,"  with  a  little  sigh  of  satisfaction,  "  that  ia  all 
right  then  I  The  sooner  we  get  to  England  the  better 
for  all  reasons. " 

Belinda  echoes  the  sentiment.  What  is  there  to  keep 
her  or  her  heart  here  now  V  In  the*  place  of  the  drag 
which  a  while  ago  she  would  have  put  upon  the  days, 
she  would  now  use  whip  and  spur  to  them.  If  Time 
w^re  to  obey  our  impulses,  in  what  a  strange  jerky  man- 
ner would  he  proceed  ?  It  is  beyond  the  range  of  pos- 
sibility that  she  should  receive  a  letter  from  him  here. 
It  would  be  the  height  of  filial  impiety.  IIow  dare  she 
thrust  her  trivial  self  between  him  and  the  grandeur  of 
his  grief?  How  dare  one  thought  of  her  cross  his  mind, 
ere  yet  his  father  is  laid  in  his  bloody  and  dishonored 
grave  ?  But  by  the  time  that  they  have  reached  Eng- 
land, four  more  days  will  have  elapsed. 

Mrs.  Churchill  has  stipuUtted  that  the  journey  shall 
be  accomplished  leisurely.  Once  in  England,  he  and 
she  will  at  all  event*^  be  separated  by  only  one  day's 
post,  less  than  a  day's  jouniey.  In  London  there  are  so 
many  posts  in  the  day.  Every  two  hours  does  not  there 
come  a  double  knock  ?  and  may  not  any  one  of  these 
double  knocks  possibly — nay,  why  be  irrationally  down- 
hearted?— pix)bably  bring  her  salvation?  By  dint  of 
continued  cherishing,  her  hopes  soar  higher  still.  Why 
should  he  write  ?  What  is  there  to  hinder  his  coming 
himself?  In  her  heart  she  hears  his  footfall  on  the 
staii-s ;  it  will  fall  more  softly  on  the  carpeted  London 
steps  than  on  these  bare  stone  ones.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
less  springy  than  of  yore ;  grief  may  have  made  it 
heavier  and  slower.  He  will  enter  in  his  black  clothes  ; 
she  has  never  seen  him  in  black,  and  tries  to  reconstruct 
liim  in  this  sombre  habit.  He  will  not  smile,  it  would 
not  be  right  tliat  he  should  ;  but  he  will  stretch  out  his 
arms  to  her — Tommy  being  gone. 

At  this  point  her  face  always  falls  forward  into  her 
hands,  and  the  carnations  overrun  their  borders.  She 
can  no  more  look  at  that  picture  than  she  can  stare  un 
winking  at  the  mid-day  sun.  But  though  she  struggle* 
earnestly  to  keep  hope  sober  and  low,  it  is  with  an 
elastic  step  and  a  bright  face  that  she  treads  the  plat- 
form of  the  Dresden  i-ailway  station  on  the  day  and  at 
the  hour  of  their  departure.  The  tickets  have  been 
taken  ;  their  own,  that  of  the  luggage.  Punch's.  Slutty 
is  small  enough  to  defraud  tl^e  revenue  by  traveling  in 
an  ingeniously  constructed  house  of  her  own,  which  has 
the  air  of  a  large  dressing-bag,  and  under  which  Belinda, 
Sarah  and  the  maid  take  turns  to  stagger.  And  now 
Mrs.  Churchill  and  Belinda  have  already  seated  them- 
selves and  arranged  their  packages.  Sarah  still  loiters 
on  the  step,  half  the  German  army  gathered  round  her. 
She  has  asked  them  all  to  come  and  see  her  off,  and  not 
one  but  has  answered  to  the  call.  Her  hands  are  full  of 
great  bouquets  that  they  have  not  stretch  enough  to 
hold.  She  is  distributing  more  addresses  than  she  has 
time  rapidly  to  pencil.  Apparently,  every  one  of  them 
is  to  correspond  with  her. 

Belinda  hai<  no  bouquet,  and  no  one  has  asked  for  her 
direction.  Even  her  last  view  of  the  fair  city  is  ob- 
structed by  Sarah,  who  has  monopolized  the  window  to 
lean  out  and  kiss  her  fingers,  crying,  "  Auf  Wieder- 
sehen !"  until  the  last  glimpse  of  her  dark-blue,  light- 
blue,  and  green  admirers  is  lost  to  sight.  And  yet  it  is 
with  a  light  heart,  that  sometimes  even  dances,  that 
Miss  Churchill  steams  away  toward  her  native  shorcp. 

[to    be  CONTINITKI).] 


Who  that  has  a  giuin  of  self-respect  left  would  not 
rather  find  himself  stranded  ina  "Bettering-HouBe,"  than 
in  a  "Poor-IloiisB,"  or  even  an  " AlmB-Honse" ?  Such 
was  the  comfortable  name  devised  by  early  Fijcnds  for 
one  of  tlieir  worthiest  institutions,  as  narrated  by  Loniae 
Stockton  in  the  illustrated  paper  which  opens  the  present 
number  of  The  Continent.  In  the  <  same  pa^s  tlie 
general  and  special  charities  of  the  Quaker  City  are  de- 
scribed, with  tbeir  quaint  and  peculiar  i^baracteristics. 


The  reproductions  of  Edvin  Forbes'  etchings,  given  in 
connection  vrith  "Recollections  of  Army  Life,"  are  taken, 
hy  iiei-missioD  of  the  publishers,  from  "  Bullet  and  Shell." 
a  h.indBome  volume  of  reminiscences  just  issued  by  Fords, 
Howard  &  Hulbert.  Mr.  Forbes'  large  series  of  etchings 
published  several  years  ago  and  entitled  "Life  in  the 
Great  Army,"  attracted  much  attention  at  the  Cen^tennlal 
Exhibition  in  Philadelpliia,  and  the  artist  was  the  first 
American  etcher  elected  by  the  Paris  society  of  "Ai]ua- 
fortists."  Some  of  the  illustrations  of  the  volume  referred 
to  are  reduced  copies,  made  by  Mr.  Forbes  from  his  large 
plates,  but  none  of  these,  we  believe,  arc  used  with  the 
present  article. 

WHiBTLino  Is  not  considered  a  particularly  fashionable  . 
accomplishment,  and  has  even  been  cast  into  ill  repute 
by  the  rhymester  who  predicted  untold  disaster  for 
whistling  girls.  The  habitual  whistler  is  rather  a  nui- 
sance than  otherwise,  and  his  character  has  long  waited 
for  the  vindication  now  suggested  by  a  certain  nervous 
New  York  lady  whose  duties'call  her  frequently  to  pass 
through  streets  which  may  be  respectable,  but  are  cer- 
tainty lonely  at  times.  She  says  that  she  is  never  afraid 
of  a  whistler.  He  who  "whistles  as  he  goes  for  want  of 
thought,"  or  "to  keep  his  courage  up,"  cannot,  she 
thinks,  be  contiiving  highway  I'obbeiy  in  his  brain,  so  she 
carries  her  pertemonnaie  defiantly  in  plain  sight,  and  feels 
that  her  diamond  ear-rings  are  safe  from  the  hand  of  the 
spoiler.  Of  coui'se  this  diagnosis  of  the  case  will  at  once 
■nggest  the  nise  of  whistling  to  the  enterprising  bui^lar; 
and  a  race  of  innocently  whistling  highwaymen,  pocket- 
book  snatchers  and  housebieakci's  will  no  doubt  shortly 
be  developed  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  times. 

1^  record  of  fires,  deplorably  long  at  best  in  this  pros- 
perous and  tarelesa  rtipuhlic  of  ours,  is  particularly 
alarming  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  Manitoba 
evolves  a  cold  wave  every  week  or  two,  and  thus  rendere 
necessary  a  larger  and  more  reckless  expenditure  of  fuel. 
In  these  daily  or  weekly  lists  of  fires,  the  "  elevator  "  has 
earned  an  unenviable  distinction.  It  is  to  this  attractive 
flue  that  the  fire  and  smoke  instinctively  rush.  Through 
its  doors  and  thin  partition  walls  they  eat  their  way  into 
apartments  and  floors  before  untouched,  and  tlius  the 
flames  spread  more  rapidly  than  they  could  otherwise  do. 
Now  the  elevator*-why  not  call  it  the  "lift,"  by  the  way, 
after  the  sensible  English  fashion? — Is  a  necessity  of 
modem  civilization — so,  also,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  fires. 
Coder  these  circumstances,  why  not  make  the  lid-shaft  a 
creal  conducting  chimney,  through  which  the  flames  may 


rush  and  roar  for  fifteen  minutes  or  half  au  hour  without 
doing  any  especial  damage  to  the  rest  of  the  building? 
The  Hrst  objection,  of  course,  is  the  increased  cost,  and 
this  can  probably  only  be  overcome  through  the  insui'ance 
companies  and  legislation  or  a  combination  between  the 
two.  The  plan  is  certainly  recommended  -by  very  high 
and  unquestionable  authority — tl>at  of  lire  itself.  Practi- 
cally it  has  said  a  hundred  times  in  emphatic  language, 
'■  When  I  i-uii  away  I  choose  to  go  through  the  lift-sliaft." 
Let  architects  and  builders  take  the  hint,  and  give  it 
every  reasonable  chance  to  do  within  bounds  what  it  will 
do  somehow.    Tlius  shall  life  and  property  be  saved. 


The  Dark  Horse  of  igSo. 
The  article  by  Professor  Gilliam  in  7'he  Popular  SHenet 
Montiily  for  February,  upon  the  "A'l'icau  in  the  United 
States,"  is  somewhat  remarkable  from  several  points  of 
view.  The  writer  has  the  merit  of  being  tlie  first  to  point 
out,  from  a  clear  and  careful  analysis  of  statistics,  the 
fact  that  in  all  probability  the  colored  race  will  be  in  a 
ni^ority  in  every  state  of  the  South  within  fifty  years, 
and  will  vastly  preponderate  in  less  than  a  century.  Pro- 
fessor Gilliam's  figures  are  based  upon  the  census  of 
1880,  and,  while  they  cannot  be  accepted  as  reliable  aggre- 
gates, it  seems  indisputable  that  th£  estimated  proportion- 
ate increase  of  the  I'aces  may  be  very  safely  relied  upon.  • 
His  analysis  of  this  very  grave  question  of  ethnologic 
relations  is  all  the  more  valuable  because  it  is. made  from 
a  very  evident  Southern  standpoint.  The  author  writes 
with  a  most  distinct  bias  against  the  colored  man.  The 
facts  which  he  recites  are  the  very  opposite  of  what  he 
would  have  them.  He  states  the  question  as  every  intelli- 
gent Southern  man  ought  to  consider  it — purely  with  rela- 
tion to  the  future  of  his  children  and  that  section.  It  is 
very  well  knowq  that  the  bias  of  the  Southern  mind 
against  the  negro,  as  a  man,  has  almost  always  resulted  in 
coloring  their  scientific  speculations  in  regard  to  his  future 
to  a  degree  that  has  made  their  fallacy  peculiarly  no- 
ticeable. In  the  days  of  slavery  it  was  au  accepted 
hypothesis  that  the  colored  man  would  not  work  except 
under  a  master,  and  that  he  was  entirely  incapable  of 
self-support  in  a  state  of  fi'eedom.  Tlie  argument  by 
which  this  was  sustained  seemed  almost  irrefutable. 
Histoiy  did  not  funiish  absolutely  clear  analogies  to  the 
contrary,  and  the  a  priori  argument  against  it  was  not 
generally  regarded  as  entirely  trustworthy.  The  experi- 
ment that  began  in  1865  was  one  which  very  few  of  any 
class  of  thinkers  regarded  as  certain  to  result  favoi-ably. 
The  vei-dict  ()f  those  years  has  settled  the  fact  in  every 
reasonable  man's  mind,  certainly  to  this  extent,  that  In  the 
manual  avocations,  at  least,  the  freedman  is  entirely  ca- 
pable of  self-supi>ort.  Tlie  increased  production  of  the 
great  Southern  staples  has  foi-ever  exploded  the  old  idea. 
It  was  a  pet  notion  with  all  of  this  class  of  thinkers,  too, 
that  with  freedom  the  colored  race  would  decrease  rather 
than  increase.  Hundreds  of  eloquent  and  positive  articles 
predicted  the  rapid  decline  and  early  extinction  of  the  race 
when  squarely  opposed  in  the  race  of  life  to  the  enterpris- 
ing and  vigoreuK  Caucasian.  It  was  the  almost  univci-sal 
belief  that  the  superior  race  would  increase  and  the  infe- 
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rior  one  would  decrease  in  numbers  at  a  very  rapid  ratio. 
Instead  of  this  proving  to  be  tlie  case,  the  vei*y  reverse  has 
shown  itself  to  be  time.  The  negro  has  outrun  the  white 
man  in  the  I'ace  of  numeiical  increase  to  an  amazing  ex- 
tent, and  bids  fair  to  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future,  as  the 
writer  has  very  clearly  demonstrated. 

The  prediction  of  Professor  Gilliam  must  be  peculiarly 
startling  to  those  classes  of  our  social  and  political  think- 
ers who  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  the  future  of 
the  negro  in  America  as  a  question  of  minor  importance. 
The  facts  now  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  census  of  1880 
make  the  question  one  of  peculiar  importance  to  every 
Southern  man,  and  mus^  convince  every  reader  that  the 
groat  question  for  a  centui*y  to  come,  both  to  the  South- 
em  people  and  to  the  nation,  must  continue  to  bo  the  re- 
lations of  the  two  races  to  each  other  in  the  whole  region 
known  as  the  Southern  States.  It  is  a  question  altogether 
above  party  politics  of  to-day,  though  out  of  it  will  no 
doubt  come  the  issues  that  will  divide  the  parties  of  the 
future.  No  man  can  afford  to  be  insensible  to  its  impor- 
tance, and  least  of  all  any  citizen  of  the  South,  whose  des- 
tinies must  be  most  intimately  affected  by  it.  The  case  is 
even  stronger  than  he  puts  it,  since  he  lias  omitted  several 
of  the  elements  which  must  very  powerfully  tend  to  pro- 
duce the  result  indicated. 

One  very  impoi*tant  fact  that  Professor  Gilliam  has  failed 
to  notice  is  that  the  increase  of  colored  population  must 
constantly  act  as  a  repressive  and  expelling  influence  upon 
the  middle  class  of  Southeni  whites.  Outside  of  the  very 
poorest  and  the  vei*y  richest  classes,  even  at  this  time,  the 
proportion  of  Southeni  young  men  who  come  to  the  North 
and  West  to  engage  in  business  and  the  professions  is  veiy 
great.  The  acknowledged  reason  is  not  that  the  negro  is 
already  crowding  tliem,  but  it  is  not  far  from  the  true  one. 
Remunerative  employment  in  the  ordinary  branches  of 
manual  labor  for  the  white  man  is  very  hard  to  find.  The 
colored  man  undei*works  him  and  outworks  him.  Even  to 
compete  with  him  is  discreditable.  The  open  field,  brisk 
demand  and  honorable  competition  of  the  North  are  draw- 
ing daily  upon  the  really  best  blood  of  the  South  to  an 
incredible  extent.  New  York  and  Philadelphia  alone  have 
more  Southern  ** carpet-baggers'*  among  their  population 
to-day  than  the  whole  South  hafrhad  residents  of  Northern 
birth  since  the  war,  or  is  likely  ever  to  have  hereafter. 
This  influence  must  constantly  increase.  Tlie  progress  of 
the  colored  man  in  intelligence,  thrift  and  skill  will  enable 
him  still  more  completely  to  monopolize  the  domain  of 
handici*aft,  and  constantly  to  circumscribe  more  closely 
the  flelds  of  labor  which  are  yet  securely  held  by  the 
whites.  The  professions  have  already  ceased  to  be  exclu- 
sive. In  teaching  and  the  law  tliey  have  a  respectable 
foothold,  while  the  numbers  of  their  paid  ministers  are 
truly  amazing.  While  these  are  limited  in  the  main  to  the 
patronage  of  their  own  race,  yet  they  are  taking  yearly 
more  .and  more  from  the  supporting  power  of  the  profes- 
sions for  individuals  of  the  white  i'ace.  The  field  for  the 
Southeni  white  young  man  who  is  compelled  to  earn  a 
living  is  daily  growing  narrower  and  poorer.  The  **  com- 
mon-livers" of  the  South  as  a  class,  have  always  been  great 
feeders  of  the  West  in  point  of  population,  and  promise 
hereafter  to  be  a  not  less  important  factor  in  the  immigra- 
tion which  is  filling  up  the  interstices  of  our  Northern  life. 

Not  only  is  Professor  Gilliam's  conclusion  that  the 
colored  man,  if  he  remains  in  the  South,  must,  within  a 
century,  vastly  outnumber  the  whites  of  that  region  a 
seemingly  con*ect  one,  but  that  result  is  likely  to  occur  in 
very  much  less  time  than  he  anticipates.  The  remedy — 
if  remedy  be  the  term  to  apply  to  such  a  state  of  facts — 
which  he  proposes  is  as  absurdly  insufficient  now  as  it  was 
when  the  American  Colonization  Society  was  founded,  in 
1817.  No  possible  i>ower  can  remove  the  colored  people. 
Tlie  very  fact^  which  he  recites  should  convince  him  of 
that.  Our  pride  of  race  may  rebel  against  it,  but  no  man 
who  has  common  sense  and  arithmetical  power  sufficient 


to  mcasuie  the  ratio  of  increase,  can  doubt  that  two 
things  are  sure  to  occur  within  the  period  of  a  hundred 
years,  to  wit :  (1).  The  preponderance  of  the  colored  ele- 
ment will  have  become  such  that,  by  mere  force  o(  num- 
bers alone,  it  must  overpower  the  white  race  at  the  South 
if  the  **  color-line ''  is  to  be  the  ]K)int  of  demarcation  stilL 
(2).  The  increase  of  the  inferior  or  hand-working  race  will 
gradually  compel  the  emigi-ation  of  the  most  enterprising 
and  ambitious  of  the  white  laborers — **  common-livers" — 
of  the  South  to  the  North,  where  only  white  competition 
is  to  be  met. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  the  apparent  probability  that 
in  the  lives  of  our  grandchildren,  if  not  of  our  children, 
not  less  than  twelve  states  of  the  Union  may  be  con- 
trolled by  the  colored  i-ace,  at  least  if  numbers  are  to  pre- 
vail, how  important  does  not  the  question  of  national 
education  become?  Not  only  are  nine-tenths  of  this  race 
actually  illiterate,  but  they  are  only  a  few  generations 
from  simple  and  absolute  barbarism.  Education  will 
not,  it  is  probable,  affect  the  result  so  far  as  the  nu- 
merical relations  of  the  races  are  concerned.  That  is 
simply  the  fiat  of  destiny.  The  race  that  is  enslaved 
is  sure  to  overcome  the  enslaver  at  some  period  of 
time,  if  they  remain  together  on  the  same  soil.  The 
only  question  is  in  what  manner  it  shall  be  done — 
whether  the  inferior  race  shall  continue  to  be  suppressed, 
held  down  and  kept  under  by  the  force  of  superior  intelli- 
gence alone,  until  it  breaks  through  the  restraint  with  a 
power  that  will  destroy,  or  whether  the  higher  civilization 
will  reach  out  a  helping  hand  to  the  lower,  and  not  only 
assist  it  to  rise,  but  by  so  doing  remove  its  animus  to 
destroy.  Shall  the  190,000,000  of  blacks  whom  Profes- 
sor Gilliam  predicts  will  inliabit  our  Southeni  States 
in  1980,  be  half-civilized  menials  or  tlie  equals  in  intel- 
ligence and  development,  as  near  as  may  be,  of  the 
90,000,000  whites  he  expects  to  be  co-dwellers  with  them? 
It  is  a  most  mjomentous  question.  In  forty  yeai*s  the 
blacks  will  at  least  equal  the  whites  in  all  those  states. 
Even  of  the  white  voting  population  now,  almost  one  in 
four  is  unable  to  read  his  ballot.  More  than  forty  per 
cent  of  the  ballatorial  power  of  the  South  is  wielded  by 
men  who  are  dependent  on  other  men  to  tell  them  how  to 
vote — who,  even  if  allowed  to  vote  without  molestation,  do 
not  know  that  their  ballots  express  their  wishes.  The 
time  is  very  short.  We  must  educate  the  colored  voter  of 
the  South — we  must  educate  the  ignorant  white  voter 
there — or  the  preponderance  of  ignorance  will  yet  bring 
niin — not  only  to  the  South,  but  to  the  whole  land.  The 
duty  of  education  devolves  in  a  peculiar  manner  upon  the 
people  of  the  North — upon  the  nation — as  well  as  the 
states  most  immediately  affected.  It  is  neither  just  nor 
reasonable  to  expect  the  South  to  transform  this  mass  of 
ignorance  into  intelligence  by  its  own  unaided  efforts.  It 
has  already  done  much.  Northern  charity  has  done  much. 
The  past  eighteen  years  have  a  proud  record  of  results  in 
this  direction.  What  remains  to  be  done  is  a  thousand- 
fold greater  than  what  has  been  done,  and  the  necessity 
for  it  is  hourly  growing  more  apparent.  Yet  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  no  time  for  its  consideration. 
The  great  parties  are  so  busy  skirmishing  for  position  in 
the  conflict  of  1884,  that  they  are  deaf  and  blind  to  this 
greatest  of  all  the  dangers  which  the  future  holds  in  store 
for  the  country. 

English  women  who  have  married  since  the  first  of 
Januai'y  enjoy  the  privilege,  never  before  accorded  to 
any  female  subject  of  Great  Britain,  of  holding  and  dis- 
posing of  real  estate  and  personal  property  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  they  were  unmarried,  ^foreover,  a  woman 
may  prosecute  her  husband  in  civil  or  crimmal  courts, 
and  may  even  bring  him  into  bankruptcy.  This  state  of 
things  results  from  the  Married  Woman's  Property  Act 
of  1882,  the  last  of  a  series  of  acts  that  have  entii'ely 
done  away  with    tlie  old  rule  of  common  law,    which 
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roer^i^ed  all  the  rights  of  a  wife  in  the  person  of  her  hus- 
band— a  rule,  by  the  way,  with,  which  every  lazy  lout 
in  the  three  kingdoms  with  an  industrious  wife  was  pain- 
fully f&miliar.  The  act  ra^kes  some  curious  distinctions 
between  women  who  were  manied  prior  to  1870  and  those 
who  entered  '*the  estate"  between  that  year  and  1874. 
Women  belonging  to  the  first-named  class  are  entitled  to 
their  earnings  and  to  any  property,  the  title  to  which  ac- 
crues as  from  to-day.  Tlieir  husbands,  however,  are  liable 
for  their  debts  before  and  after  marriage.  The  husbands 
of  the  next  class — that  whose  limit  closes  with  1874 — are 
not  liable  for  debts  conti-acted  before  maniage,  but  the 
wives  are  sole  owners  of  cveiything  coming  to  them  as 
heiresses.  Women  married  after  1874  can  make  their  hus- 
bands liable  for  debts  only  to  the  value  of  the  property 
they  have  received  from  their  wives.  Now,  these  distinc- 
tions may  all  be  veiy  clear  to  law-makers,  but  the  crucial 
test  will  arise  when  some  complicated  case  comes  before 
the  average  British  juryman.  This  personage  will  be  vei*y 
apt  to  cherish  the  national  conviction  that  a  man  has  a 
right  to  take  his  wife's  money  to  buy  his  daily  "pint  o' 
bitter,"  and,  perhaps,  to  beat  her  should  she  resist.  To 
him,  therefore,  these  nice  distinctions  between  classes  may 
well  seem  **  stumbling-blocks  and  rocks  of  offense."  The 
only  Englishmen  who  seem  thoroughly  capable  of  utilizing 
this  state  of  things  in  all  its  aspects  are  Messrs.  Qilbei*t  and 
Sullivan,  to  whom  it  is  respectfully  recommended  as 
possibly  suggestive  for  next  winter's  play.  A  judicious 
''migma"of  French  and  English  marriages,  with  Ame- 
rican divorces  and  confusion  of  property  rights  under  the 
property  act,  would  assuredly,  in  the  hands  of  these  play- 
wrights, afford  situations  quite  as  perplexing  as  any  that 
they  have  thus  far  been  able  to  invent. 


It  is  always^  puzzle  in  the  forming  of  a  libraiy  precisely 
what  edition  of  the  innumerable  editions  of  Shakspeare 
had  better  be  chosen.*  The  enthusiastic  Shakspearean  stu- 
dent demands  more  than  one,  and  hails  with  delight  every 
announcement  of  a  new  rendering  by  anybody ;  but  the 
mass  of  readers  care  more  for  the  poet  than  the  critics, 
and  are  satisfied  even  to  own  an  edition  with  no  notes  at 
all.  This  has  its  advantages  where  the  love  of  study  and 
research  is  an  instinct,  and  the  owner  has  time  enough  to 
search  out  for  him  or  herself,  all  the  shades  of  meaning  in 
words  now  obsolete,  or  in  references  that  require  a  libiary 
for  verification.  But  for  practical  people,  borne  along  on 
this  swift  nineteenth-century  current,  which  allows  no 
stops  for  refreshment,  there  is  the  need  of  something  defi- 
nite and  trustworthy.  Research  is  the  portion  of  only  a 
favored  few,  who  deliberately  climb  the  banks,  take  their 
post  where  they  will,  so  long  as  it  includes  silence  and 
space  for  work,  and  who  refuse,  once  for  all,  to  be  whirled 
on  with  the  money-getting,  money-loving  crowd.  The 
scholar  is  a  rare  sight  in  this  busy  day,  a  refreshing  sight 
as  well,  for  it  is  much  to  find  one's  self  suddenly  freed 
from  the  complicated  demands  of  modem  life,  and  coming 
face  to  face  with  a  natui-e  too  single  and  genuine  to  feel 
tlie  power  of  comfncn  motives  or  aims,  and  content  with 
a  simplicity  we  have  most  of  us  foregone. 

And  if  one  holds,  as  the  present  writer  most  firmly  does, 
to  the  faith  that  no  matter  what  the  work,  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  worker  ate  woven  in  with  every  thread 
of  its  texture,  then  the  Hudson  Shakspeare  must  repre- 
sent something  we  can  hardly  do  without.  The  student 
has  grown  gray  in  the  quiet  research  that  has  filled  and 
ftatisfied  his  life.  His  personality  outside  the  widening 
circle  of  pupils  who  have  learned  to  love  him  is  half  a 
myth  to  the  every-day  reader,  though  workers  in  the  same 

(1)  Thc  Stl'oent^s  Handy  Shaksfbakk.    Revised  Edition.     Witb 
fall  Xotea,   Origliuil  and  Selected,  Introductions  and  Life.     By  Kev. 
Heniy  N.   Hudson.    Large  type,  In  12  vols.,  24mo,    flexible  covers, 
Rumla  In  ca^e,   f^.OO;  American  Russia,  fl7.50.     Estes  A  Lauriat, 
Bocton. 


field  recognize  him  as  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  success- 
ful editors  and  critics  the  poet  has  ever  had. 

The  edition  issued  by  Estes  &  Lauriat,  of  Boston,  known 
as  "The  Student's  Handy  Edition,"  has  been  put  into 
twelve  volumes,  each  thoroughly  revised  and  with  addi- 
tional notes,  and  with  its  flexible  covers,  tinted  paper  and 
clear  print,  is  a  temptation  and  a  delight  to  the  reader. 
The  first  six  volumes  were  stereotyped  and  in  print  before 
the  appearance  of  **The  Collier  Emendations,"  but  the  re- 
maining volumes  i*eceived  the  benefit  of  such  use  of  them 
as  the  editor  thought  desirable.  The  fiist  six.  have  now 
been  altered  also,  though  as  such  alterations  were  made 
in  the  plate,  foot-notes  could  not  be  added.  But  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  every  light  afforded  by  modern  research. 
The  editor  mourns  his  "slender  qualifications  for  the 
task,"  but  those  who  know  him,  while  admitting  his  ab- 
solute sincerity  in  the  plaint,  will  smile  at  the  disclaiming 
of  a  power  no  man  has  ever  more  fully  possessed.  His 
analyses  of  the  plays  given  in  the  form  of  an  introduction 
to  each  are  of  especial  value,  and  the  notes  not  less  so, 
representing,  as  they  do,  twenty-one  years  of  labor.  If 
Mr.  Hudson  accomplishes  nothing  more,  this  work  is  a 
monumental  one.  ^ 


The  phrase  "still-hunter"  has  been  of  late  years  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  politics  and  politicians  of  a  not 
altogether  reputable  sort,  that  it  is  pleasant  to  find  it 
restored  in  the  title  of  this  book^  to  its  original  and  legiti- 
mate meaning.  The  author  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
very  best  amateur  hunters  in  the  countiy,  and  is  already 
well  known  to  readei*s  of  sporting-books  through  "Rifle, 
Rod  and  Gun  in  California,"  and  through  various  contri- 
butions to  contemporary  literature  of  a  kindred  character. 
T«  the^bom  hunter,  whose  longing  for  the  wild  woods  is 
as  it  were  a  part  of  his  being,  a  book  like  this  affords 
delightful  winter  reading.  It  differs  from  most  sporting- 
books  in  that  it  goes  quietly  about  ^the  business  of  ex- 
plaining the  mysteries  of  still-hunting  without  any  of  the 
preliminary  flourish  that  too  often  mars  the  value  of  such 
works  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  reading 
the  best  contemporai*y  literature.  Mr.  Van  Dyke's  expe- 
rience with  the  "old  hunter"  of  the  backwoods  has  not 
been  encouraging.  That  worthy  person  is  not  in  the  habit 
of  giving  away  the  secrets  of  his  profession,  and  is  apt, 
moreover,  to  draw  on  his  imagination  in  laying  down  rules 
for- the  guidance  of  young  huntsmen.  Mr.  Van  Dyke,  on 
the  contrary,  presupposes  common  sense  and  intelligence 
on  the  part  of  the  would-be  hunter.  He  points  out*  to  him 
the  necessity  of  obsei*ving  the  local  habits  of  his  game — 
for  the  habits  of  all  wild  creatures  differ  in  a  very  marked 
degree  in  different  portions  of  the  country.  For  instance, 
the  hunter  who  assumes  that  because  deer  seek  the  up- 
lands at  a  ceiiain  season  in  Maine  they  will  follow  the 
same  rule  in  Northern  New  York  or  Pennsylvania,  will 
find  himself  very  much  mistaken.  The  still-hunter's  car- 
dinal virtue,  Mr.  Van  Dyke  says,  is  patience,  and  no  one 
who  has  tried  it,  whether  successfully  or  unsuccessfully, 
will  venture  to  contradict  him.  The  inexperienced  amateur 
is  recommended  to  this  book  if  he  aspires  to  that  combina- 
tion of  patience  and  philosophy  which  makes  up  a  genuine 
"Leather  Stocking."  The  work  treats  in  a  plain,  com- 
prehensible way  nearly  every  set  of  conditions  likely  to 
surround  the  hunter.  It  devotes  several  chapters  to  the 
use  of  the  rifie  in  hunting,  as  distinguished  from  target- 
shooting,  and  to  general  advice  in  regard  to  outfit  and 
equipment.  Altogether  it  must  take  rank  as  one  of  the  best 
books  of  the  kind  that  has  as  yet  been  published  in  this 
country.  Moreover  it  does  not  infringe  on  the  ground  here- 
tofore covered.  Indeed  it  frequently  refers  to  such  writers 
as  Judge  Caton  and  Piank  Forrester  as  authorities  on  de- 
tails not  included  in  the  design  of  the  present  work. 

CD   ••THE   Still-Huntek.'^     By  Theodore  S.  Van  Dyke.     Fortls, 
Howard  A  Hulbert,  ^ewYork.     12n]o,  pp.  390,  fJ.OO. 
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Pbcvi.iak  titles  ai'e  in  order,  aiitl  one  annouaced  in  a 
London  jouiTuil  is  not  only  peculiar  but  suggeBtive,  being 
"  The  CliitdiBbness  and  Brutality  of  the  Time." 

The  entire  Ainericaii  edition  of  "  Mr.  Isaacs  "  baa  been 
exhausted ;  tbe  Macmilians  arc  basteuing  to  print  au- 
otlier,  and  Mr.  Ci'anfurd,  tbe  author,  is  tite  bero  of  the 
hour  in  Boston. 

The  apostle  of  the  sunflower  lian  i-eaclied  England  in 
an  exceed  ingl)'  limp  and  disheveled  condition,  with  an 
even  moi'e  moiuse  opinion  of  the  Atlantic  tlian  on  his  first 
crossing  of  its  disappointing  wateiii.  and  announces  that 
he  sliall  be  excessively  siivere  in  bis  book  on  A.merica. 

"The  Penman's  Gazette  "  is  another  addition  to  the 
long  list  of  journals  each  devoted  to  a  specialty,  and  all 
well  printed  and  readable.  It  is  dcvuted,  in  this  case,  to 
the  popular  system  of  O.  A.  Gaskell,  which,  if  one  accept 
the  ground  that  every  mail  must  wiit«  alike,  leares  notli- 
iug  to  be  desired  in  tbe  speed,  accuracy  and  real  elegtince 
of  the  iiand  attained. 

"TnB  Wheelman,"  published  in  Bosfon,  is  fast  taking 
place  as  not  only  an  authoiityJn  all  bicycling  and  tricy- 
cling matters,  but  in  literary  ways  as  well,  its  quality 
impi'oring  with  every  number.  What  ma;  be  called  mid- 
dle-class literature,  represented  1^  many  magazines  and 
journals  devoted  to  special  topics,  is  often  of  sui'prising 
literary  merit,  even  in  esecution,  and  evidencing  a  grow- 
ing ciitical  power  and  appreciation  in  readers  that  is  one 
of  tlio  reassuring  signs  of  tbe  times. 

"The  Modern  Haoar:  A  Drama,"  begins  in  the 
middle,  a  previous  knowledge  of  "Baby  Rue"  being 
necessai'y  to  any  understanding  of  it ;  and,  tbougb  pi'o- 
tseutcd  in  two  volumes,  gives  no  sign  of  ending,  a  sequel 
being  indicated  as  a  necessity.  It  is  a.  story  with  a  South- 
ern background,  of  the  days  before  the  war,  as  well  as 
during  and  after  that  peiiod.  It  ia  in  many  points  a 
striking  novel,  hut  tbe  machinery  is  very  cumbrous  and 
very  obtrusive,  the  author  making  the  story  a  vehicle  for 
an  extraordinary  Jumble  of  opinions  on  all  sorts  of  mat- 
ters, from  free  trade  to  divorce.  One  volume  would  have 
given  much  more  enjoyment  to  readers,  and  tlie  author 
has  real  power  enough  todo  far  better  work.  (The  Eaater- 
skill  series,  16mo,  pp.  369,  402 ;  (3.00 ;  G.  W.  Harlan,  New- 
York). 

To  those  who  recall  Palgrave's  delightful  volume,  "A 
Joarney  to  Central  Arabia,"  comparisons  will  be  inevi- 
table  in  taking  up  Mr.  William  Perry  Fogg's  "The  Land 
of  'The  Aiabian  Nights,'  Being  Travels  through  Egypt, 
Arabia  and  Persia  to  Bagdad."  Mr.  Yogg  lias  little  of  the 
descriptive  power  or  grace  of  style  wbicb  characterized 
Palgrave's  work,  hut  the  book  has  its  own  charm  ina  cer- 
tain sttaightrorwardness  and  simplicity.  It  is  tbe  record 
of  a  dangerous  journey,  made  thus  far  by  but  one  other 
'  American,  and  was  published  in  England  in  18T5,  mooting 
there  a  very  cordial  reception.  The  flrst  Ameiican  edition 
has  been  revised  and  enlarged,  and  with  its  many  illusti'»' 
tions  is  one  of  the  best  reference  books  for  the  conntrios 
described.  (12mo,  pp.  S.'iO,  ii\  Charles  Scrihner's  Sous, 
New  York). 

THonoH  physiognomy  has,  in  great  degree,  taken  tbe 
place  of  phi-enology.  the  principles  underlying  both  are 
mnoh  the  same,  and  tliOHe  who  smile  at  tbe  latter  may 


well  reflect  on  wliat  share  it  has  liad  in  bringing  about 
more  rational  metliods  of  judgment.  Mr.  Nelson  Sixer, 
who  ranks  now  among  the  fathers  in  this  science,  lias 
written  a  very  amusing  and  suggestive  account  of  bis  life- 
work  under  tlie  title  of  "Forty  Years  in  Phrenology ; 
embracing  Recollections  of  History,  Anecdote  and  Esperi- 
enue."  The  book  is  a  chatty  and  agreeable  record,  with 
no  pretensions  to  style  or  lit«rary  grace,  but  very  readable 
notwithstanding.  It  i^  practically  a  history  of  phrenology 
in  this  country,  and  there  are  countless  bints  which  read- 
ers will  And  of  real  value  and  benefit.  (Illustrated,  12mo, 
pp.  413,  81.50;  Fowler  &  Wells,  New  York). 

A  RECENT  English  periodical  devotes  some  space  to  a 
consideration  of  tbe  question,  "  Is  Merriment  Declining;?" 
and  decides  that  while  the  capacity  for  uproarious  mirth 
has  died  out  the  sense  of  humor  has  intensified,  and  tliat 
thus  we  en}oymore  than  our  forefather.  But,  as  a  whole, 
Americans  still  "take  tlieir  pleasure  sadly,"  though  one 
man  at  least  among  us  has  devoted  himself  to  educating 
our  limited  capacity  for  entertaining  or  being  enteitained. 
Mr,  George  B.  Bartlett's  i-eputation  is  quite  unique,  but 
has  a  much  more  solid  basis  than  tlie  casual  reader  may 
fancy,  for  while  his  purpose  is  to  amuse,  there  is  a  good 
literary  quality  in  all  the  little  plays  and  adaptations  be 
has  given,  and  character  even  in  his  stage  directions.  A 
little  book  recently  issued  by  Hari«r  &  Brothers,  "  New 
Games  for  Parlor  and  L.iwn,"  is  a  charming  collect ioTi, 
old  favorites  appearing  among  the  new  candidates  for 
favor,  while  many  of  the  plays  hold  suggestions  from 
which  the  ingenious  reader  can  evolve  new  combinations. 
(16mo,  pp.  287,  tl.OO). 

EsTES  &  Lauriat  have  just  published  "The  Young 
Moose- Hunters,"  by  C.  A.  Stephens,  author  of  "Camp- 
iug-Out  Stories,"  etc.,  which  is  the  most  fascinating  nf 
all  books  of  adventure  lately  given  to  the  i>ublic,  and  one 
of  the  most  wholesome.  Four  energetic  And  ambitious 
boys  band  together  in  order  to  make  a  trip  to  the  rough 
region  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Umbagog,  in  Maine.  Tliey 
take  possession  of  an  old  logging-camp,  from  which  they 
are  driven  by  desperate  "Cannucks,"  but  which  they 
boldly  and  bravely  i-egaiu;  and  here  they  hunt,  fisli.  tiap 
and  gather  spruce-gura  until  tlieir  return  to  civtlitalion, 
seven  weeks  latoi'.  There  is  a  flavor  of  tbe  woods  about 
tlieir  story,  a  familiarity  with  its  scenery  and  its  wild  in- 
habitants, a  good,  honest  ring  of  real  life,  and  a  true  pic- 
ture of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  attending  tbe  trip,  such 
as  make  it  a  story  of  deepest  interest.  In  truth,  boys 
must  look  out,  or  those  of  larger  growth  will  take  it  out 
of  their  hands.     (Svo,  pp.  388,  81.75). 

Bishop  WiLBBRT'oncE's  reminiscences  are  stirring  up 
as  much  feeling  as  Carlyle's,  and  Mrs.  Olipbant  declares 
that  they  are  often  inaccurate,  especially  where  ber  "Life 
of  Irving"  and  Mrs.  Carlyle's  views  of  it  ara  concerned. 
Mrs.  Carlyle  is  quoted  by  tbe  bishop  as  pronouncing  Mis. 
Otiphant  to  be  both  "narrow  and  jealous,  and  greatly  the 
cause  of  submitting  him  (Irving)  to  liis  foes."  Mrs.  Uli- 
phant  declares  that  she  does  not  believe  that  Mrs.  Carlyle 
ever  said  anything  of  tiie  kind.  " 'Rie  Carlyles,"  she 
adds  "are  at  present,  I  think  most  unjustly,  the  sport  of 
every  scribbler,  and  any  kind  of  mnd  will  stick  tliat  ia 
thrown  at  their  desecrated  house.  But  1,  for  one,  believe 
in  what  I  know  of  my  hono^d  friends,  rather  tlian  in 
what  an  analyzing  biogiapber  may  deduce,  or  au  irrespon- 
sible diarist  jot  down  tlirough  the  fumes  of  careless  talk. 
My  conception  of  Irving's  charact«r  was  drawn  in  some 
respects  from  tlie  inspiiatiun  of  Mrs.  Carlyle  herself^  so 
much  so  as  to  offend  and  annoy  friends  on  tbe  other  side ; 
and  I  kept  back  the  letters  she  wrote  to  me  on  the  publi- 
cation of  tlie  book  from  the  number  of  her  letters  which 
I  sent  to  Mr.  Froude,  on  account  of  the  too  exuberant 
praise  and  report  of  her  husband's  approbation  whicb  was 
conveyed  in  it.  Tlie  cynical  reader  will  say,  perhaps,  that 
this  is  no  reason  why  Bishop  Wilberforce's  report  should 
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not  be  tnio.  I  utterly  decline,  however,  to  receive  it,  were 
it  vouched  for  by  a  dozeu  Wilberforces."  The  promised 
volume  of  Mrs.  Carlyle's  letters  is  to  be  brought  out 
shortly  by  Mr.  Froude's  publishers  here  and  in  England. 

If  horrors  are  the  legitimate  province  of  art,  J^nd  the 
passion  and  anguish  of  human  souls  the  only  side  worth 
minute  chronicling,  then  *•  Quintus  Claudius  *'  fills  the  role 
as  few  books  have  done,  and  as,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  few 
books  will  do.  Ernst  Eckstein,  the  German  author,  from 
whom  the  excellent  translation  has  been  made  by  Clam 
Bell,  has  devoted  himself  to  Latiu  archoaology  with  the 
same  intensity  that  Ebers  has  bestowed  upon  the  Egyptian, 
and  the  result  is,  so  far  as  the  customs  and  thought  of  the 
time  are  concerned,  wonderfully  vivid  and  natural.  The 
period  chosen  is  that  of  the  horrible  emperor  Domitiau,  and 
involves  a  persecution  of  the  Christians,  in  which  hon*or 
after  horror  follows,  till  one  actually  hears  the  grinding  of 
martyrs'  bones  under  the  jaws  of  the  wild  beasts  in  the 
amphitheatre.  The  characters  are  very  real,  and  no  one 
who  reads  will  fail  to  gain  a  new  sense  of  what  Roman 
history  really  holds ;  but  though  the  ending  is  peaceful  it 
is  a  glowing  sunset  over  a  battle-ground,  where  the 
wounded  still  writhe  and  moan.  The  edition  is  carefully 
edited,  with  innumerable  explanatory  foot-notes,  and  the 
volumes  are  well  made  up.  (2  vols.,  18m6,  pp.  813-808, 
$2.00 ;  William  8.  Gottsberger,  New  York). 

The  author  of  *'  Hector,''  Miss  Flora  L.  Shaw,  needs  no 
introduction  to  American  readers,  and  her  latest  story, 
"  Phyllis  Brown,"  just  issued  by  Roberts  Bros.,  has  much 
of  the  charm  of  that  early  work.  Phyllis  is  a  girl  of  four- 
teen, loyal,  sincere  and  proud,  with  a  nature  of  intense 
devotion  to  botli  ideas  and  people  nearest  her.  A  young 
Polish  cousin,  as  unworldly,  romantic  and  adventurous  as 
herself,  but  lacking  the  clear  tiTithfuluess  and  transpa- 
rency of  her  nature,  is  the  conti*asting  element,  and  the 
two  go  through  many  adventures,  some  a  trifle  too  melo- 
di-amatic,  but  none  impossible.  The  father  is  the  owner 
of  great  powder-mills,  and  there  is  much  fine  descrii)tion 
touching  their  organization,  as  well  as  a  flavor  of  the 
best  English  country  life.  The  workmen's  socialistic  ten- 
dencies, the  life  of  the  neighboring  poor  and  various 
social  questions  are  all  handled,  a  strong  conservative 
feeUng  guiding  the  writer,  but  never  makmg  her  lose  sym- 
pathy with  suffering.  "Grip,"  the  Socialist ;  the  strug- 
gles of  his  forlorn  little  daughter  to  be  **  respectable ;" 
the  outlaw's  attempt  to  blow  up  the  mills ;  the  fiood,  and 
his  experience  in  tlie  "tmp,"  with  the  search  of  Phyllis 
and  Lai  for  him,  and  theu*  escai)e  at  last  through  the  under- 
ground passage,  are  powerfully  told — almost  too  power- 
fully for  the  nerves  of  sensitive  children.  But  the  tone  is  so 
pnre  and  high,  the  style  so  attractive,  and  the  whole  story 
so  unusual,  that  it  must  rank  with  the  best  work  that  has 
ever  been  done  for  children,  while  of  equal  interest  to 
their  elders.     (lOmo,  pp.  385,  $1.00). 

DoDD,  Mead  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  are  publishing  a  se- 
ries of  histories  of  the  minor  wars  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  it  Rossiter  Johnson  has  contiibuted  a  valuable  and 
entertaining  volume  on  the  French  war.  He  opens  with  a 
preliminary  account  of  the  first  attempts  at  colonization, 
and  gives  a  picturesque  account  of  how  Italian  and 
Spanish,  French  and  English  made  long  voyages  over  the 
seas  and  planted  their  fiags  all  up  and  down  the  long 
coast,  laying  claims  only  to  be  disputed  or  forsaken.  The 
French,  however,  went  farther,  and  sought  to  make  a  har- 
vest for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  as  well  as  for  their  own 
monarch.  The  English  were  content  to  employ  the  Indian, 
and  the  Spaniard  to  rob  and  massacre  him;  but  the 
Frenchmen  meant  to  convert  him.  They  followed  their 
explorations  with  a  mission,  and  where  the  flag  went  the 
priest  pursued.  Sometimes  the  Huguenot  disputed  the 
Jesuit,  and  the  two  quarreled  over  the  soul  of  the  convert  ; 
but  the  Frenchman,   whether  Romanist  or  Protestant, 


knew  how  to  conciliate,  and  the  savage  was  generally 
their  friend  if  not  their  convert.  It  is  a  little  curious  that 
the  English  have  kept  their  political  hold  on  this  continent 
by  conquering  their  hereditary  enemy,  and  that  a  people 
of  French  origin,  speaking  their  native  language  and  ad-  ^ 
hering  to  native  customs,  should  form  the  nucleus  of  the 
most  contented  of  the  English  dependencies,  while  their 
own  settlements  so  soon  labelled  and  have  so  steadily  re- 
sented all  English  interference  or  influence.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  romance  as  well  as  philosophy  in  these  early 
histories,  and  Mr.  Johnson  has  told  his  stoiy  in  a  pictur- 
esque as  well  as  careful  manner.  The  history  runs  from 
the  earliest  discoveries  to  the  surrender  of  Canada  to  the 
British,     (pp.  874,  $1.50). 

In  John  Geddie's  "Russian  Empire"  (T.  Nelson  & 
Sons,  New  York,)  there  occur  the  following  suggestive 
passages:  "The  chief  of  all  the  European  streams  is  al- 
most the  only  one  that  does  not  mmgle  its  waters  with 
those  of  the  other  rivers  of  the  earth,  in  the  great  circum- 
fluent ocean,  pouring  them  instead  into  a  salt  lake  of 
Inner  Asia.  The  Russian  people  also— the  most  pow- 
erful, in  numbei*s,  at  least,  of  tlie  European  nations — had 
their  faces  long  turned  in  the  same  direction  as  the  cur- 
rent of  the  Volga,  and  dwelt,  first  by  reason  of  an  evil 
destiny,  and  afterward  from  prejudice  and  ignorance,  a 
race  apart  from  others.  .  .  .  Peter  the  Great  seized  the 
lagging  Russian  nation  fiercely  and  roughly  by  the  throat 
and  dragged  it  from  its  moping  seclusion  in  the  Volga 
forests  into  the  full  light  of  modem  civilization.  Keeping 
a  vise-like  hold  upon  it,  he  entered  upon  one  of  the  most 
stupendous  *  matches  against  time '  ever  witnessed  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  spurning  it  forward  with  savage 
blows  and  kicks,  until  he  had  woi*u  out  in  the  struggle  his 
own  herculean  strength,  but  had  launched  his  country  on 
tlie  track  of  progress  on  which  the  nations  of  the  West 
had  ali*eady  embarked.  .  .  .  Jt  is  clear  that  this  great 
country  has  reached  a  crisis  in  its  fate.  The  three  chief 
powers  to  be  reckoned  with,  it  would  seem,  are  a  corrupt 
military  bureaucracy,  that  has  almost  said  its  last  word — 
that  is  clearly  moving  toward  bankiiiptcy  and  i-uin ;  a 
people,  still  almost  dumb  and> blind,  and  only  half  con- 
scious that  they  have  rights  and  grievances ;  and  a  party 
of  wild  political  dreamers,  strong  as  yet  only  by  reason 
of  desperation,  that  seek,  as  the  sole  panacea  for  the  ills 
of  society,  the  total  destruction  of  order  and  law.  What 
will  be  the  issue  for  Russia  it  is  impossible  almost  to 
guess ;  before  it,  as  a  French  writer  has  said,  there  rises 
*  an  immense  note  of  interrogation.'  '* 
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SCIENTIFIC. 


A  DiSTiNorisHKD  English  natumlist,  spending  tlie  win- 
ter in  Southern  France,  gives  the  followuig  illustration  of 
what  is  called  *' natural  mimicry:'*  **  I  was  much  inte- 
rested one  day  last  week  in  observing  a  large  insect  of  the 
order  Lei)idoptera  come  from  above  the  olive  trees  overhead 
with  the  wild,  dashing  fli<f  ht  of  the  larger  moths.  Attracted 
apparently  by  theshelteied  and  sunny  recess  in  which  I  was 
sitting,  and  by  the  scarlet  geraniums  and  bignonias  which 
were  in  full  llower  in  it,  the  moth  darted  downwards,  and, 
after  a  little  hovering,  settled  suddenly  on  the  bare  ground 
underneath  a  geranium  plant.  I  then  saw  that  it  was  a  very 
handsome  species,  with  an  elaborate  pattern  of  light  and 
dark  chocolate-browns.     But  the  margins  of  the  wings, 
which  were  deei)ly  waved  or  dentated,  had  a  lustrous 
yellow  color,  like  a  brilliant  gleam  of  light.     In  this  posi- 
tion the  moth  was  a  conspicuous  object.   After  resting  for 
a  few  sectmds,  apparently  enjoying  the  sun,  it  seemed  to 
notice  some  movement  which  gave  it  alarm.    It  then  turned 
slightly  round,  gave  a  violent  jerk  to  its  wings,  and  in- 
stantly became  invisible.    If  it  had  subsided  into  a  hole  in 
the  groiuid,  it  could  not  have  more  completely  disap- 
peared.    As,  however,  my  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  spot, 
I  soon  came  to  observe  that  all  the  interstices  among  the 
little  clods  around  It  wei*e  full  of  withered  and  crumpled 
leaves  of  a  deep,  blackish  brown.     I  then  further  noticed 
that  the  spot  where  the  moth  had  sat  was  apparently  oc- 
cupied by  one  of  these,  and  it  flashed  upon  me  in  a  mo- 
ment that  I  had  before  me  one  of  the  great  wonders  and 
one  of  the  great   mysteries  of  nature.     There  are  some 
forms  of  mimicry  which  are  wholly  independent  of  the 
animals  themselves.     They  are   made  of  the  color  and 
of  the  shape  which  are  like  those  of  the  surrounding  ob- 
jects of  their  habitat.     They  have  nothing  to  do  except  to 
sit  still,  or  perhaps  to  crouch.     But  there  are  some  other 
forms  of  mimicry  in  which  the  completeness  of  the  decep- 
tion depends  on  some  co-operation  of  the  animal's  own 
will.     This  was  one  of  these.  The  splendid  margins  of  the 
fore  win^.«5,  with  the  peculiar  shaj^e  and  their  shining  color, 
had  to  be  concealed  ;  and  so,  by  an  effort  which  evidently 
required  the  exertion  of  special  muscles,  these  margins 
were  folded  down,  covered  u^),  and  hidden  out  of  sight. 
The  remainder  of  the  wings  were  so  crumpled  up  that  they 
imitated  exactly  the  dried  and  withered  leaves  around. 
Knowing  the  implicit  confidence  in  the  effectiveness  of 
this   kind  of  coiioealment.    which    is  instinctive    in    all 
creatures  furnished  with  the  necessary  apparatu.s,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  try  and  test  this  very  curious  psychological  ac- 
companiment of  the  physical  ma<'hinery.     I  advanced  in 
the  full  sunlight  close  up  to  the  moth — so  close  that  I 
could  see  the  prominent  ** beaded  eyes''  with  the  wat<jh- 
ful  look,  and  the  roughened  outlines  of  the  thorax,  which 
served  to  complete  the  illusion.    So  perfect  was  the  decep- 
tion that  1  leally  could  not  feel  confident  that  the  black 
spot  I  was  examining  was  what  I  believed  it  to  be.     Only 
one  little  circumstance  reassured  me.     There  was  some 
hole  or  interstice  in  the  outer  covering,  through  which  one 
spot  of  the  inner  brilliant  marghi  could  be  seen  shining 
like  a  star,     (vcrtain  now  of  the  identity  of  the  moth,  I 
advanced  still  nearer,  and  finally  I  found  that  it  was  not 
till  the  point  of  a  stick  was  used' to  move  and  shake  the 
earth  on  whi&h  it  lay  that  the  creature  could  believe  that 


it  was  in  danger.  Then,  in  an  instant,  the  crumpled  leaf 
became  a  living  moth,  with  powers  of  flight  which  defied 
capture. 


*  * 
* 


Fungi  not  only  attack  living  and  decaying  vegetable 
matter,  but  also  (iring  animals,  and  especially  insects.  In 
New  Zealand  the  caterpillar  of  the  moth  buries  itself  in 
the  ground  to  undergo  its  metamorphosis,  where  it  is  at- 
tacked by  a  fungus,  which  rises  in  the  form  of  a  simple 
spike  about  six  inches  in  height,  from  the  head  of  the 
caterpillar,  the  body  of  which  becomes  a  di*y  mummy  ;  a 
second  species  is  found  in  Tasmania,  but  it  differs  from 
the  preceding  in  being  branched;  and  a  third  species  is 
found  growing  on  caterpillars  in  a  similar  mauiier  in 
China,  and  is  held  in  high  estimation  as  a  medicine,  said 
to  ])ossess  the  properties  of  ginseng.  Another  species  lias 
lately  been  discovered  in  Ceylon  growing  on  a  white  i^rub ; 
it  rises  two  to  three  inches  above  the  giound ;  its  upper 
pait,  which  contains  tlie  spore-cases,  is  thickened  and  of 
a  red  color.  It  is  said  t<>  be  a  new  species  of  the  genus 
Torrubia.  In  the  West  Indies  wasps  are  affected  with  a 
species  of  sphseria,  which  grows  on  the  head  like  t\\o 
horns:  the  spores  impregnate  them  when  alive,  and  the 
fungus  grows  to  a  considerable  size  before  the  wasp  dies. 
It  is  generally  understood  that  fungi  do  not  grow  in 
water,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  now  considered  that  the 
flocky  matter  that  grows  on  and  destroys  gold-fisli  and 
salmon  is  a  fungus.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  great 
loss  has  been  sustained  by  the  silk  cultivators  of  Europe, 
consequent  on  the  silkworm  being  attacked  by  a  micro- 
scopic mould  fungus,  allied  to  the  salmon  fungus.  The 
thready  mycelium  covers^  and  perforates  the  body  of  the 
catei-pillar,  which  becomes  mummifled.  This  disease  has 
become  endemic  to  the  silk-producing  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, which  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  procure  fresh 
eggs  annually  from  Japan  and  other  countries  not  yet 
affected  by  the  disease.  In  the  autumn  the  common 
house-fly  may  be  seen  dead  and  adhering  to  the  window- 
pane,  the  glass  surrounding  the  body  being  dim ;  on  ex- 
amining the  fly  with  a  lens  it  will  be  found  to  be  involved 
with  white  flocky  matter,  the  mycelium  of  a  mcmld  fun- 
gus, the  germ  spores  of ,  which  had  been  taken  up  by  the 
fly  in  some  kind  of  food.  It  is  said  that  a  blue-bottle  fly 
might  cari7  about  *' sufficient  fever  spores  to  infect  a 
parish." 


*  * 


Some  interesting  effects  of  lightning  have  been  observed 
by  M.  Alluai*d  at  the  summit  of  the  Puy  de  D6me,  where 
on  a  circular  tower  is  an  iron  mast  about  twenty  feet  high, 
supporting  an  anemometer  of  tlie  Robinson  type,  with 
four  copper  cups.  There  is  also  a  ladder  and  stand  (both 
made  largely  of  iron)  to  allow  of  access  to  the  anemome- 
ter for  cleaning.  Two  metallic  cables  connect  the  system 
with  copper  plates  in  the  ground.  Under  these  conditions 
St.  Elmo's  fire  often  appears  at  the  salient  points  of  the 
mast,  stand,  etc.,  and  a  slight  hissing  is  sometimes  heard. 
All  the  cups  of  the  anemometer  show  numerous  signs  of 
fusion  by  lightning,  and  only  in  their  upper  half.  Their 
connecting  iron  circle  lias  also  been  fused  in  some  places. 
Wherever  such  fusion  ha^  occurred  the  metal  has  been 
raised  like  a  small  volcanic  cone  in  the  centre  of  a  crater. 
Some  exterior  attractive  force  seems  to  have  raised  the 
melted  surface. 


♦„♦ 


There  is  said  to  be  a  remarkable  hill  of  moving  sand  in 
Churchill  County,  Nevada,  some  sixty  miles  from  Land 
Springs  Station.  The  dune  is  about  four  miles  long,  a  mile 
wide,  and  from  one  hundred  to  four  hundred  feet  high. 
The  sand  is  so  fine  that  if  an  ordinary  barley-sack  be  filled 
and  placed  in  a  moving  wagon,  the  jolting  of  the  vehicle 
will  empty  the  sack,  and  yet  the  sand  has  no  form  of  dust 
in  it,  and  is  as  clean  as  any  sea-beach  sand.  The  mountain 
is  so  solid  as  to  give  out  a  musical  sound  when  trodden 
upon,  and  oftentimes  a  bird  lighting  upon  it,  er  a  large 
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lizard  running  across  the  bottom,  will  start  a  large  quan- 
tity of  the  sand  to  sliding,  which  makes  a  noise  resem- 
bling the  vibration  of  telegraph  wires  with  a  liard  wind 
blowing,  but  so  much  louder  that  it  is  often  heard  at  a 
distance  of  six  or  seven  miles,  and  it  is  deafening  to  a  per- 
son standing  near  the  sliding  sand.  A  peculiar  feature  of 
the  dune  is  that  it  is  hot  stationary,  but  rolls  slowly  east- 
ward, the  wind  gnthenng  it  up  on  the  west  end  and  carry- 
ing it  along  the  ridge  until  it  is  again  deposited  at  the 
eastern  end.  Mr.  Monroe,  a  well-known  surveyor,  having 
heard  of  the  rambling  habits  of  this  mammoth  sand-heap, 
quite  a  number  of  yeara  ago,  took  a  careful  bearing  of  it 
while  surveying  government  lands  in  that  vicinity.  Several 
years  later  he  visited  the  place,  aud  found  that  the  dune 
had  traveled  something  over  a  mile. 


«  « 

» 


SciENCK  still  meets  with  many  difficulties  in  its  progress 
into  China,  and  the  electnc  light  is  the  latest  ipiprovement 
which  has  excited  the  suspicion  and  dislike  of  the  Manda- 
rins- The  foreign  settlement  at  Shanghai  has  for  some  time 
been  lighted  on  the  Brush  system,  apparently  to  the  comfort 
and  delight  of  the  denizens  of  the  ** model  settlement,'' 
as  the  foi*eign  portion  of  the  city  is  generally  called.  The 
promoters  appear,  however,  to  have  reckoned  without  the 
Chhiese  officials.  They  probably  thought  tliat  where  gas 
was  permitted  there  could  be  no  objection  to  electricity. 
The  Chinese  governor  of  the  district  appears  to  be  of  a 
different  opinion.  He  has  addi*essed  a  letter  to  the  senior 
foreign  consul  requesting  the  removal  of  all  the  electnc 
lamps.  He  has  i*ead,  he  says,  in  translations  fk*om  Euro- 
pean papers,  that  terrible  accidents  have  arisen  from 
•  electricity,  and  flatly  refuses  to  permit  the  residents  of 
Shanghai  to  be  exposed  to  such  dreadful  risks.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  houses  might  be  destroyed,  millions  of 
lives  might  be  lost ;  even  the  walls  of  the  city  might  be 
blown  down  if  anything  went  wrong  with  the  machines. 
He  has  strictly  forbidden  his  own  countrymen  to  use  it, 
and  has  peremptorily  ordered  those  who  have  already 
adopted  it  to  discontinue  it  forthwith. 


♦#* 


Reports  come  from  Mexico  of  the  discovery,  near  La 
Paz,  of  the  largest  p«arl  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  is  of 
light  color  and  oval  form,  one  inch  in  length  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  its  shoi*test  diameter,  and  of  sur- 
passmg  lustre.  No  doubt  the  oyster  was  glad  to  be  put 
out  of  its  miseiy,  for  its  tenant  was  too  large  to  be  accom- 
modated and  too  strong  to  be  dispossessed.  For  a  long 
time  the  poor  bivalve  had  been  unable  to  close  its  habita- 
tion. The  owner  of  the  pearl  estimates  its  value  at  $50,000. 

S.  A.  Lattimoke. 
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A   Kt'MMAUY  OP  CURRENT  NKW8.] 


January  24. — John  R.   McPhei*son  was  elected  United 
States  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  and  Preston  B.  Plumb  from 

Kansas. S.  8.  Greene,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  In 

Browa  University,  died,  aired  seventy-two  years. The  Rev. 

Samuel  £.  Smith,  Rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Holy 
Innocents  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  died.— -—James  Patrick,  the  oldest 

Joamaliflt  in  Ohio,  died,  aged  ninety-one  years. A.  large  tract 

of  land  in  the  outskirts  of  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  sank  one  or  two 
feet  In  consequence  of  subterranean  flres  in  old  coal-mining 
sralleries.  .  .  Jan.  :?5.— -The  Rev.  Dr.  John  W.  Claxton,  of  the 

Episcopal  Church,  died  In  Lancaster,  Pa. The  Princess  Louise 

sailed  from  Charleston,  S.  C,  for  Bermuda,  in  H.  M.  8.  Dido. 
.  .  Jan,  26. — The  Marquis  of  Lome,  Gov.-General  of  Canada, 
arrived  In  Washinjerton  and  exchanged  visits  of  ceremony  with 

the  President The  Milwaukee   (Wis.)  College  for  young 

ladies  was  burned ;  loss,  150,000.  .  .  Jan.  i7. — Colonel  O.  H. 
Irish,  Chief  of  the  Clovemmcnt  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Print- 
ing, died  In  Washington,  aged  fifty-three  years. A  flre  In 

Winooski,  Vt.,  caused  by  the  exphwion  of  an  oil  car,  occasioned 


.a  loss  of  $200,000.  .  .  Jan.  99.— The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decided  that  the  Alabama  law  prohibiting  *'  Miscegena- 
tion'' is  constitutional,  as  it  makes  no  disciimiuation  in  regard 

to  color. The  legislature  of  Colorado  elected  Thomas   M. 

Bowen  to  be  United  States  Senator  for  the  long  term,  and  H.  A. 

W.  Tabor  for  the  short  term. In  the  United  States  Senate, 

Roger  8.  Greene  was  confirmed  as  Chief  Justice  for  Washington 
Territory,  George  D.  Perkins  to  be  Marshal  for  Northern  Iowa, 
F.  N.  Dow  to  be  Collector  of  Customs  at  Portland,  Maine,  and 
Captain  James  E.  Jouett,  U.S. N.,  to  be  Commodore.   .   .   Jan. 

SI. — Cetewayo  resumed  the  crown  of  Zululand. The  State 

Treasurer  of  Alabama  left  Montgomery,  and  a  deficit  of  over 
$200,000  has  been  discovered  in  his  accounts. 


THE  DRAMA. 


The  incandescent  electric  light  will  be  used  for  the  interior 
illumination  of  the  now  completed  Cosmopolitan  Theatre  in 
New  York.  This  is  the  first  theatre  in  New  York  to  adopt  this 
system  of  lighting,  and  the  second  in  this  country — the  Bijou,  in 
Boston,  being  the  first. 

Mr.  Lester  Wali.aok*s  old  theatre,  on  Broadway,  corner  of 
Thirteenth  street.  New  York,  not  having  proved  successful  lnlt« 
German  r61e,  has  come  under  Mr.  Wallack's  control  again.  It 
is  to  be  called  the  Manhattan.  Attractions  not  suited  to  the  up- 
town bouse  will  be  presented. 

The  Btjou  Opera  House,  New  York,  is  to  be  under  the  con- 
trol, next  season,  of  a  well-known  manager  of  Cincinnati,  Mr. 
R.  £.  J.  Miles.  Extensive  alterations  are  to  be  made,  and  the 
lighter  character  of  entertainments  will  be  presented.  The  pre- 
sent incumbent,  Mr.  McCaull,is  to  be  manager  of  the  New  York 
Casino,  aud  the  traveling  companies  connected  therewith. 

It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Henry  E.  Abbey  began  his  managerial 
career  by  **  managing  *'  a  tight-rope  walker  at  country  fairs,  and 
collecting  donations  during  the  performance  in  a  cigar  box, 
dividing  the  proceeds  equally  with  the  performer.  (In  the 
theatrical  vernacular,  paying  bis  attraction  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
gross  receipts.)  The  distance  is  indeed  great  between  the  moun- 
tebank's assistant  and  the  director  of  a  tour,  say  like  Mme. 
Bemhardt's,  and  the  responsibility,  at  the  same  time,  of  several 
additional  important  ventures. 

SiONOU  Salvini's  son,  Alexander,  who  has  been  playing 
**  Romeo"  with  Miss  Mather  this  season,  was  intended  by  his 
father  for  a  mercantile  life,  but  before  entering  the  business 
house  of  a  friend  of  his  father's  in  Baltimore,  was  invited 
by  Mr.  A.M.  Palmer  to  play  a  small  part  at  the  Union  Square 
Theatre,  New  York.  He  accepted,  acquitted  himself  satisfac- 
torily, and  determined  to  adopt  the  stage  as  a  profession.  He 
has  thus  far  been  quite  successful.  The  Signor  lately  made  a 
special  trip  from  Baltimore,  where  he  was  fulfilling  an  engage- 
ment, to  Philadelphia,  to  witness  his  son's  performance  of 
**  Romeo,"  and  was  so  pleased  with  the  promise  of  future  excel- 
lence that  he  determined  to  subject  him  to  a  course  of  study 
under  his  personal  supervision  during  the  coming  summer. 

The  first  performance  of  "The  Silver  King"  in  this  country, 
at  Wallack's  Theatre,  was  very  successful,  and  the  play  is  proba- 
bly destined  for  a  long  run.  It  is  a  melodrama,  but  differs 
from  the  "  World "  and  "  Romany  Rye "  by  its  pronounced 
literary  and  dramatic  strength.  The  theme  is  psychologic  and 
full  of  interest,  being  that  of  a  man  who,  in  an  intoxicated  con- 
dition, receives  great  provocation  from  an  enemy,  and  deter- 
mines to  be  revenjB:ed  by  killing  him.  He  goes  to  the  enemy's 
house ;  is  chloroformed  there  by  burglars  as  he  enters.  The 
owner  returns  and  is  shot  dead  by  the  cracksman  with  the  pistol' 
of  the  drugged  man,  who,  when  he  recovers,  believes  that  he 
has  really  committed  the  murder.  Filled  with  remorse,  he  files 
and  is  pursued  by  the  police.  The  train  bearing  him  away  is 
.  wrecked,  a«d  he  is  believed  to  be  killed.  He  escapes,  however, 
to  America  and  becomes  rich,  and  is  known  as  "The  Silver 
King."  After  many  years  he  returns,  to  find  his  wife  and  child 
in  poverty,  but  he  cannot  disclose  his  ideiitit|r,  fearing  detection. 
By  an  ingenious  device  he  learns  of  his  Innocence,  and  every- 
body but  the  villains  are  made  happy.  Mr.  Osmond  Tearle 
played  the  hero  with  great  ability,  and  scored  a  great  hit,  as  did 
Miss  Coghlan  also,  who  played  the  wife.  Some  magnificent 
scenery  was  shown,  and,  all  in  all,  the  play  was  eminently  a 
"go." 


IN  LIGHTElt    VEIN. 


^fcNV^tjL 


A  "  TOO  OF  WAR  •■   IN   THE   SNOW. 


Enigma. 
"  Beautiful  ono  1  fain  would  I  sing  to  tliee, 

Wbile  BinkB  tbe  moou  beyond  the  western  Ben. 
"I  will  not  ask  reply  in  flowing  rliyme, 

Nor  speciry  restrictions  as  to  time. 
"  Wliat  tho'  responsive  tone  greet  not  tlie  ear, 

I  am  coutent  with  but  thy  presence  liere. 
"Tho'  oft  thou  seenieat  all  the  world  to  mo, 

I  can  but  know  my  love  is  naught  to  thee. 
"  Yet  could  I  bear  to  part  from  thee,  my  own. 

And  wander  thro'  a  world  tike  tliia  alone? 
"  Light  for  my  daikiiena  only  thou  canst  ^ve, 

And  bring  to  me  the  joy  for  wliich  I  live. 
"  In  heaven  itself  I  seem  almost  to  be 

Thro'  the  sweet  hours  I  spend  alone  with  thee ; 
"  And  yet,  for  all  that  thou  hant  lieen  to  me, 

T]iou  canst  not  walk,  nor  talk,  breathe,  hear  or  sea 
"  Nor  ever  know  the  wonders  thou  liast  done, 

O  mute,  uncoiistTious,  eoul-inspinng  one  ]" 

While  others  thro'  the  myntery  grope, 
And  fail  to  catch  the  drift, 
"  Th'  astronomer  to  his  telsscope, " 
Replies  Professor  Swift. 

9.  WniTE  Paine. 


Itv 


Camomile  Tea. 

s  many  and  many  a  year  ago, 


In  a  cot  by  the  Irisli  Sea, 
A  decoction  I  knew  of  which  you  may  know 

By  the  name  of  Camomile  Tea ; 
A  stuff  which  was  brewed  with  no  other  end 

Than  to  plague  and  be  di-unk  by  me. 
I  was  a  child,  a  mere  bit  of  a  child. 

When  I  lived  in  that  cot  by  the  sea  ; 
But  I  hat«d  nitli  hate  which  was  more  than  hate 

That  horrible  Camomile  Tea; 
.  A  hate  that  was  visible,  I  have  no  doubt. 

To  tlie  eyes  of  my  Aunt  Haobe. 


And  this  is  the  rensDti.  I  happen  to  know, 

Wliy  she  always  was  down  on  me, 
Whenever  I  hiid  the  least  malady,  filling 

A  tumbler  with  Camomile  Tea, 
And  di-euching  me  three  times  a  day  with  the  same— 

Tlie  horri  blest  bore  that  could  be — 
And  shutting  me  up  in  my  bed-room  for  hours, 

With  a  tract  and  more  Camomile  Tea. 

Tlie  slaveys,  not  half  so  weary  at  work. 

Went  whispering,  pitying  me ; 
And  what  was  the  reason,  I  'm  blowed  if  I  know. 

Why  they  left  me  with  Aunt  Haoee, 
A  wretched  young  shaver,  by  day  and  by  night. 

Swilling  and  swilling  her  Camomile  Tea. 

But  my  hat«  it  was  stronger  by  far  than  the  liate 

Of  a  Templar  for  neat  eaU'dt-vie, 

Of  a  Jew  for  a  piggy-wig-gee  ; 
And  neither  my  Aunt,  who  strove  early  and  late. 

Nor  her  myrmidon  old  Doctor  B., 
Was  over  so  clever  as  me  to  inspire 

With  a  liking  for  Camomile  Tea. 
Even  now,  strange  as  it  seems.  I  have  hideous  dreams 

Of  that  horrible  Camomile  Tea  ; 
Of  its  taste  when  I  think  I  still  shudder  and  shrink 

At  that  nauseous  Camomile  Tea ; 
And  I  muse  in  amaze  at  that  old  wom.in's  craie, 
On  the  loathing,  the  loathing  I  Mt  in  those  days, 
When  I  lived  in  that  cot  by  the  sea, 
In  tliat  cot  with  my  Aunt  Haoeb. 

—Punfh, 

At  Thirty-five. 
Thet  tell  me,  sweetheart,  my  life  work 's  half  done  1 

Ah,  no!  that  is  not  so; 
My  life  began  whon  I  thy  fond  heart  won, 

Only  ten  years  ago  ! 
They  tell  me,  sweetheart,  I  am  growing  old  I 

Ah,  no  t  that  cannot  be ; 
Though  hair  tura  gray,  the  heart  can  ne'er  grow  eold 

Companioning  with  thee  ! 
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ISTE  SEMOLI." 


In  the  fwuthern  portion  of  the  ppninHuIn  of  Floriiia,fiir 
wtthio  tlii'swAiiipy  Evitrgladesftnd  BigCypress,  is  living 
tlie  reniiiaiit  of  a  people  who  fought  desperately  for  the 
lands  whidi  their  aiicestont  claimed  by  the  right  of  con- 
quest, and  who  prefer  to  drag  out,  in  pride  and  poverty, 
a  mere  existence  in  thia  least  desirable  portion  of  their 
once  powerftil  domain,  rather  tlian  trust  the  Govern- 
ment'H  promise  of  a  better  home,  sehool-houses  and 
riches,  with  a  title  in  fee  simple,  beyond  the  MixsisKippi. 
The  same  miHtruxt  lUid  dread  of  exile  which  actuated 
those  wlio  refused  to  nign  the  treaty  for  removal  in  the 
times  of  Osceola  and  "  Billy  Bowlegs"  haunt  them  to- 
day ;  but  the  period  is  not  far  distant  when,  throii<rh 
the  rapid  encroachments  of  the  whites,  they  will  Ix' 
compelled  to  a^imitate  witli  them  or  accept  expatria- 
tion— their  much  dreaded  fate. 

As  tliey  cling  to  tlieir  home,  so  do  they  to  theirprimi- 
tive  style  of  dress,  ancient  customs  and  religious  rites. 
In  fact,  the  Seminole  in  Flitrida  t"-day  is  the  Seminole 
of  fifty  years  ago.     He  is  self-supporting,  the  Govem- 


inenl  neither  providing  anything,  nor  exercising  any 
control  over  him. 

The  Seminoles  were  originally  Creeks,  but,  owing  to 
continued  misunderstandings,  separated  from  the  main 
body  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  settled  in 
the  centre  of  the  peninsula.  They,  at  various  tiroes, 
adopted  into  the  nation  remnants  of  the  Yemasees, 
Uchees  and  Micasauliies,  until  they  had  become  a  people, 
"■numerous,  proud  and  wealthy,"  and  so  continued  while 
under  the  Spanish  government.  But  when  Florida  be- 
came a  territory  of  the  United  States,  many  difficulties 
arose  between  the  white  settlers  and  these  Indians,  until 
finally  the  Government  decided  that  the  ea^'iest  way  to 
solve  the  problem  wns(<ircmove  them  west  of  tlie  Missis- 
sippi. 

An  attempt  to  enforce  this  brought  on  a  war,  which 
lasted  seven  years,  costing  us  sixty  millions  of  dollars 
and  tlie  lives  of  nearly  two  thousand  men,  Tliose  who 
were  not  captured,  and  would  not  surrender,  fled  far- 
ther south,  and  wei'e  jwrmitted  to  remain  in  peace  until 
the  continued  encroachments  of  the  whites  brought 
about  what  is  linown  as  tlie  Billy  Bowlegs  War,  when  he 
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and  many  uf  his  fullowei's  wen.^  c-aptured  and  sent  to 
join  tlieir  brethren  in  tile  We^t. 

Tiger  Tail,  Tusteuugga  and  old  Chitco,  with  a  few 
followers  being  btill  at  liberty  and  refuHing  to  surrender, 
fled  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Everglades,  where  many  of 
thetii  with  their  descendants  still  continue  to  live,  asking 
tbr  nothing  but  to  be  "let  alone," 

Their  numbers  are  variout^ly  estimated  at  from  four 
to  six  hundred,  which 
are  divided  among  sev- 
eral villages,  the  main 
body  living  in  the  Big 
Cypress  Swamp,  near 
the  head-waters  of  tlic 
Ock  -holoa-coucli  ie . 

It  was  early  one 
tnomiug  in  March,  af- 
ter an  unusually  dry 
winter,  that  the  Doctor 
and  I,  fully  equipped, 
accoijnpanicd  by  Eph, 
who  -vaa  to  make  him- 
ae'f  generally  useful, 
stepped  into  our  boat 
-with  the  intention  of 
vieiting  these  people  in 
theif  central  strong- 
hold. Our  start  was 
made  from  the  shanty 
of  one  of  the  last  set- 
tlers on  the  Caloosa- 
hatchie,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  above  Fort 
Mjer.. 

We  rowcil  itii  that 
day  up  this,  the  second 
largest  navigable  river 
of  Florida,  wliose  slug- 
gish waters  offered  but 
little  resistance  as  they 
flowed  in  their  serpen- 
tine course  through  a 
luxuriant  growth  of 
semi-tropicni  foliage  on 
their  way  to  the  Gulf. 
Alligators,  lazily  bask- 
ing in  the  sunlight, 
slid  noiselessly  into 
the  water,  and  water- 
turkeys  darted  into 
the  river  to  raise  their 
snake-like  necks  among 
the  lilies  and  bullrushcs, 
and  stare  at  us  as  we 
passed.     We  camped 

that  night  on  the  former  site  of  Fort  Deynaud,  the 
location  of  which  we  never  should  have  known,  save 
upon  the  map,  but  for  a  tall  cypress  tree  that  had 
been  blazed  by  the  cattle-hunters  to  mark  the  memor- 
able spot. 

As  we  proceeded  the  next  morning  the  river  grew 
narrower  and  narrower,  and  the  overhanging  brandies 
of  huge  live  oaks,  covered  with  Spanish  moss,  came 
nearer  and  nearer,  until  meeting  overhead  they  formed 
a  perfect  bower.  Then  sand  bars  and  fallen  trees  ob- 
structed the  channel,  over  and  around  which  we  were 
compelled  to  work  our  way.  As  we  neared  the  rapids  at 
Fort  Thompson  the  country  began  to  expand  into  a 
benuiii'ul  prairie  of  six  or  eight  hundred  acres,  covered 
with  a  luxurious  growth  of  i.nll  grass.     This  prairie  is 


geographically  Known  as  Like  Flirt,  but  is  only  covered 
with  water  about  nx  months  of  tlie  year. 

Landing  a  short  distance  below  the  rapids  we"  should- 
ered our  rifles  and  started  for  the  trading  post.     On  the 
way  we  passed  by  the  ruins  of  Fort  Thompson.    A  few 
charred  stumps  of  the  palisades  are  all  that  remain  to 
show  where  once  stood  one  of  the  most  important  sta- 
tions of  the  Indian  war^.     We  were  niade  exceedingly 
welcome  by  Clay,  the 
T-'     trader,    who  apoto- 
gixed   for    his   stock 
in  tmde  by  informing 
us  that  he  had  been 
waiting  some  weeks 
for  the  arrival  of  a  cargo 
of  goods  fi-om  Key  West; 
his   present  stock   con- 
sisting of  whisky,  guara 
elly  and   a  few  quinine 
lills.     We  had  just  com- 
}leted   arrangements    for 
e  hiring  of  his  oxen  and 
rt,  and  were  talking  over 
e  possibility  of  reaching 
e    Indian    village,   wlien 
I    heard     the    bugle-like 
aes  of  the  cattle  call,  and 
ortly  after  a  party  of  six 
dians,  with    two    ponies 
rrying    enormous   imckH, 
lerged  from  under  a  grove 
huge    live-oak?    to    the 
rth  of  the  river.     Their 
eke  consisted  princiiially 
buckskins    and      raw- 
ith  a  few  pots  and  kettles 
,  which  kept  up  a  con- 
itter  as  they  approached, 
dress    was  uniform  and 
iolor,  and  their  silver  or- 
and  brass  niountings  of 
ig  Kentucky  rifles  shone 
y  in  the  sunlight.      On 
t  to  meet  them  we  were 
with    a  hearty  shake  of 
anda  "howd'y."  They 
xl  specimens  of  physical 
lent,  graeefhl  and  active, 
um    height,    with    broad 
s  and  swarthy  complex- 
heir  dress  consisted  of  a 
ing  "hickory"  or  home- 
citing-shirt,  belted  at  the 
nuisL    with   a  band  of  rawhide, 
fVom  which  hung  a  long  sheath- 
knife.     Their  coarse  black  hair  was  shaven  ft-om  the 
sides  of  tlie  head,  excepting  just  above  the  temples, 
and  a  crest  on  the  crown  that  terminated  in  a  carefullj'- 
braidcd  scalp-lock  at  the  1mck.     Enormous  turbans,  ex- 
tending tlie  width  of  their  shoulders,  and  each  formed 
of  several  bright  red  shawls,  savored  strongly  of  the 
Orient;  powder-horns  and  rawhide  pockets  slung  from 
their  shoulders  completed  their  attire.     They  were  Big 
Cypress  Indians,  and  were  returning  from  a  visit  to  the 
Crcek'band,  near  Lake  Istok-poga. 

Here  was  our  opportunity.  While  lliey  were  remov- 
ing the  packs  from  their  ponies,  preparatory  to  camping 
for  the  night,  the  Doctor  informed  Tommy,  the  medi- 
cine man,  of  our  desire  to  accompany  them  to  tlieir 
village.    After  this  they  obstinately  refused   to  talk 
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"  Istu-liaLka  (w'liite  man's)  talk,"  and,  pretending  not 
to  understand,  kept  up  quite  an  animated  (wnveraation 
ninong  themselves  in  theii*  native  toague.  Finally  Clay 
couvinced  them  that  we  had  no  connection  with  tlie 
authorities  at  Washington,  and  liad  cornea  long  way  to 
make  a  friendly  vi:sit.  To  this  Tommy  said,  "  Hint- 
lostohay  I"  {good),  and  extended  a  very  cordial  invita- 
tion to  "go  Big  Cypress,  eat  heap  Injun's  su-cah  and 
chok-see  "  (pig  and  pumpkins). 

All  the  necessary  arrangements  having  been  made  for 
an  early  start,  we  returned  to  our  boat,  and,  afler  re- 
moving our  packs,  sunk  it,  to  protect  it  from  the  rays 
of  the  sun. 

We  were  just  seated  to  enjoy  our  morning  repast, 
when  Tommy  appeared,  followed  by  his  live  compan- 
ions, and  being  invited  to  partake,  all  squatted  upon 
the  ground.  The  way  our  coffee,  bauon  and  biscuit 
diMtppeared  caused  us  no  little  alarm,  iinlil  exclama- 
tions of  "heap  full !"  told  that  the  feast  had  ended,  and 
"  heipus-tchay  "  (I  go)  that  we  must  prepare  to  follow. 
Shortly  afler  the  caravan  moved  forward  in  true  Indian 
style,  Tommy  taking  the  lead,  followed  by  his  five  ban^- 
legged  companions,  the  Doctor  and  myself;  Eph  driv- 
inj;  the  oxen,  witli  the  ponies  attached  to  the  tail  of  tlie 
cart,  brought  up  the  rear. 

Our  course  now  was  by  the  Indian  trail,  in  a  south- 
southeasterly  direction,  over   prairies,   through  pine- 
woods  and  palmetto  thicket,  a  section  of  land  that  is 
entirely  submerged  during  the  rainy  season.     We  had 
just  entered  the  pines,   and  were  slowly  moving  to 
the  clatter  of  the  pots  and  kettles  jostled  about  in  the 
cart,  as  it  bounced  over  the  roots  of  the  saw  palmetto, 
when   an  exclamation  from  Eph,  dire  and  deep  enough 
to  shake  tlie  tops  of  tlie  tallest  trees,  discovered  to  us 
that  the  tire  had  dropped  from  one  of  the  wheels.    We 
dispatched  him  in  all  haste,  mounted  upon  one  of  the 
Indian  ponies,  and  he  returned  an  hoi 
panied  by  Clay  and  the   necessary  in 
began  in  earnest  to  repair  the  <lamage) 
dians  seated,  dignified,   and    in  a 
semi-circle,  looked  on  with  charac- 
tcrtstic  stoicism. 

Dinner  over,  and  all  in  readiness, 
the  caravan  again  moved  forward 
to  the  tunc  of  the  pots  and  kettles. 
At  sunset  wc  camped  on  the  border 
of  a  large  *■'  'gator  "  pond,  and  were 
joined  shortly  after  by  three  of  the 
Indians,  who  h^id  left  the  trail  to 
hunt  for  "e-chaw"  and  "pinnee- 
wali,"  and  were  successful,  for  they 
brought  back  a  deer  and  a  turkey, 
which  replenished  our  commissary 
department  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
relieve  us  of  all  anxiety  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  journey.  We  were 
lulled  to  sleep  early  in  the  evening 
by  the  "Ump,  ump,  ump!"  of  the 
alligators,  t«  awaken  the  next  morn- 
ing and  find  our  oxen  gone.  An 
inquiring  look  at  one  of  the  Indians 
elicited  the  remark,  "Hul-pit-tah 
(alligator)  he  eatum. " ,  This  proved 
to  be  only  an  Indian  joke,  for  shortly 
afler  we  saw  Eph  approaching,  lead- 
ing the  oxen,  they  having  dragged 
the  tether-stake  from  the  ground 
and  wandered  off  during  the  night. 

About  mid-day  we  reached  the 
saw  grass  bordering  on    the    Big 


Cypreiis,  and  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  cart 
until  our  return.  So  while  we  were  fastening  our 
pauks  upon  the  oxen  the  Indians  put  on  their  le^ngs 
and  moccasins  as  a  necessary  protection.  We  entered 
a  narrow  trail ;  the  serrated  blades  of  grass,  six  and 
seven  feet  high,  pulled  and  tugged  at  our  clothing  as  we 
brushed  by,  until  we  came  to  the  Big  Cypress — a  damp, 
dismal-looking  swamp,  with  such  a  dense  and  tangled 
growth  of  vegetation  that  it  almost  totally  excluded  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  Stumbling  over  cypress  knees,  sinking 
into  soft  black  mud  and  splashing  through  slime-covered 
pools,  we  dragged  our  oxen  after  us,  as  we  threaded  onr 
way  between  tall  cypress  trees ;  now  to  emerge  upon  a 
pine  ridge,  or  an  island  of  live-oak,  and  again  plunging 
into  the  loathsome  swamp.  About  dusk  we  came  out 
upon  a  prairie,  dotted  here  and  there  with  clumps  of 
palmetto  thicket ;  beyond  this  prairie,  in  the  pine- 
woods,  lay  the  Indian  village ;  darkness  overtook  us, 
but  the  glimmer  of  camp-fires  and  barking  of  dogs,  as 
they  came  bounding  toward  us,  told  that  we  were  near- 
ing  our  destination. 

Tommy  led  us  to  one  of  the  fires,  around  which  were 
seated  several  men,  women  and  children.  While  the 
warriors  welcomed  us,  the  women  spread  bear-skins  for 
us  to  sit  upon,  and  busied  themselves  broiUng  venison 
and  baking  cooutee  cakes  for  our  refVeshment.  We 
had  been  seated  but  a  short  time  when  those  of  the 
population  who  had  been  informed  of  our  arrival  sur- 
rounded U.I.  The  old  men  were  exceedingly  sociable 
and  very  entertaining,  but  the  young  warriors  were  dig- 
nified and  reserved,  and  the  women,  being  very  shy, 
kept  well  in  the  background.  They  were  wild  and  pic- 
turesque in  the  extreme,  and  were  made  doubly  so  by 
the  light  of  the  Are  as  it  brought  them  into  strong  re- 
lief against  the  background  of  darkness. 

The  even- 
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It  required  mucli  coaxinp;  and  several  songs  from  Eph 
to  induce  Billy  TiiF^leiiiigga,  a  young  warrior,  to  King. 
Tlie  air,  which  wi^  heard  many  times  after,  was  a  par- 
ticularly fevorite  oDi>,  and  ran  thus : 


AiylanU.  eon  ipiritn. 


-OHiplriUt. 

■■■■a  bftoie  ml  libitum. 


(Jharley  E-math-la,  au  old  Indian,  rclatetl  an  amusing 
Incident,  which  was  decidedly  at  their  own  expense ; 
but  their  hearty  laughing  showed  a  keen  apprecia- 
tion for  the  humorouH  side  of  the  Htory.  It  was  told 
In  jaj^n,  suppoi^ed  to  he  English,  but  wa»  really  a 
niixture  of  Seminole  and  very  bad  English,  slightly 
^^prinkled  with  Spanish.  The  substance  of  the  story  was 
ibis:  Charley,  with  some  others,  was  one  day  quietly 
pmldling  down  tlie  river  on  their  way  to  the  trading 
jiost  at  "  Fortie  Myer,"  when  they  came  to  a  wire  cross- 
ing the  stream  (the  continuation  of  the  Havana  cable 
croHiiing  the  Calooaahatchic  at>out  fifteen  miles  above 
Fort  Myers).  This  was  something  l>eyond  their  com- 
prehension, and  the  order,  "  Stani  nil  1'"  or  whatu'er 
may  be  its  equivalent  in  Seminole,  brought  the  expedi- 
tion to  a  stand-still.  Whal  could  it  be,  this  mysterious 
line  reaching  across  the  silent  river  and  disappearing 
in  the  dark  forest  on  either  bank  ?  I^anding,  they  fol- 
lowed it  two  or  three  miles  to  the  north,  returned  and 
followed  it  to  the  south,  and,  much  bewildered,  sat 
down,  and  talking  the  matlt-r  over,  concluded  that  the 
white  nutn  had  placed  it  there  to  mark  the  boundary 
of  the  Indian  country  ;  so  they  dare  not  venture  beyond. 
Tliere  they  remained  in  a  very  unsettled  state  of  mind 
until  a  party  of  calllr  hnnlers  who  came  up  the  river 
explained  that  it  was  a  "talking  wire,"  and  need  not 


*-lon,Ugh!      Hi 


We  slept  that  night  in  a  vacant  shanty  that  had  been 
assigned  us,  and  where  our  packs  had  been  deposited 
early  in  the  evening.  In  the  morning  wc  discovered 
tliat  the  village  or  settlement  was  composed  of  some 
tliirty  shanties,  (scattered  about  singly  or  in  groups  of 
three  or  four  each,  half  a  mile  intervening  in  many 
cases.  They  wen'  carefully  constructed  of  four  posts, 
that  supported  a  slanting  roof  covered  with  palmetto 
leaves,  and  open  on  one  or  all  sides ;  the  furniture  con- 
sisted of  a  platform  of  logs  raised  two  or  three  feet 
fVom  the  ground,  and  extending  the  width  and  length  o( 
the  structure.  From  under  the  roofs  and  Dear  by, 
upon  limbs  and  jKiles  slrett-lied  from  tree  to  tree,  hung 
fewn-»kiiis  filled  with  honey,  bladders,  pots  and  kettles', 
demijohns,  rawhide  bags,  leggings,  blankets,  and  all 
kinds  of  female  apparel.  Chickens  and  pigs  meandered 
around,  and  a  host  of  dogs  and  naked  children  frolicked 
everywhere.  The  men  were  preitoring  to  hunt  or  work 
in  the  field,  and  the  women  were  bu>y  cooking,  dressing 
skins  or  washing  coontee-mot. 

The  women  were  exceedingly  neat  and  clean,  evi- 
dently taking  great  pride  in  their  personal  appearance. 
They  were  of  medium  height  and  well  proportioned. 
Their  luxnrinus  growth  of  mven-black  hair  was  grace- 
fully tied  in  a  knot  on  the  crown  of  the  head  and 
"l>anged''  in  front.  They  wore  tigh.t-fitling  jackets, 
and  two  or  three  skirts  of  different  lengths,  the  inner  one 
rem'hing  to  the  ankles,  while  the  outer  came  only  to  the 
knees.  Their  jackets,  which  were  short,  did  not  meet 
the  skirts  by  two  or  three  inches,  thus  leaving  exposed  n 
belt,  so  to  speak,  of  unadorned  Seminole  ;  around  theit 
nei'ks  were  strings  upon  strings  of  la:^  blue  and  white 
lieads,  completely  covering  theirshoulders and  extending 
upward  to  the  chin  ;  numerous  silver  ornaments  and  soft 
buckskin  moccasins  completiil  their  attire.  The  dress  of 
the  old  women  was  somewhat  similar,  but  not  so  elabo- 
rate, while  that  of  the  children  under  twelve  was  limited 
to  a  string  of  bright-colored  beads. 

We  had  been  stirring  about  but  a  short  time,  when  a 
dignified  old  Indian,  whom  we  had  not  seen  the  night 
before,  approached  and  introduced  himself  "Me  Tiger 
Tailie;  heap  big  otBcer  under  Osceola."  He  was  n 
noble  sp^'cimen  of  an  old  warrior,  a  veritable  "Chin- 
gach-gook,"  about  six  feet  in  height,  well-proportioned, 
with  a  countenance  striking  and  prepossessing.  About 
his  head  was  bound  a  bright  yellow  bandana,  from 
under  which  straggled  his  iron-gray  hair,  gracefully 
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covtriDg  his  shoulders.  Though  pant  eighty  years, 
there  were  few  outward  signs  of  advanced  age,  and, 
being  still  agile,  he  hunted  for  deer  and  did  hiR  share  of 
work  in  the  corn-field.  As  chief,  he  seerned  to  com- 
mand the  renpect  of  all  the  Indians,  young  and  old. 
Thin  was  Tiger  Tail,  the  old  veteran,  who  had  fought  so 
desperately  in  the  two  wars  to  retain  the  ('the  of  lands 
on  which  he  and  his  people  were  living.  Since  our  visit 
the  fine  old  fellow  has  gone  to  the  "  happy  hunting- 
grounds  "  of  his  fathers. 

Accompanied  hy  the  old  chief,  we  vLsited  several  of  the 
fields,  situated  some  distance  off  in  the  rich  humniocii 
land,  where  they  had  cultivated  extensive  patches  of 
ground,  in  which  were  growing  com,  sweet  potatoes, 
pumpkins,  l)eaas  and  sugar-cane,  with  a  few  banana 
plants  and-  orange-trees.  It  is  a  pleasant  ctiaracteri^tic 
of  Seminole  life  that  the  labor  of  the  field  is  equally  di- 
vided among  the  men,  women  and  children. 

From  the  fields  we  went  beyond  to  a  group  of  shan- 
ties, and  being  invited  to  "  hum-pit-tchay  "  (eat),  we 
gathered  with  others  about  the  mutual  pot  of  "  sof- 
gah  "  (thin  stew  of  meat  and  rice),  in  which  was  placed 
an  enormous  wooden  Kpoou.  Streetee  Parker,  a  sub- 
ctiief,  and  fother  of  the  household,  presiding,  seized  the 
spoon,  stirred  vigorously,  and,  partaking,  passed  it  to 
his  handsome  daughter,  Mrs.  Sammy  Billy,  who  also 


partook  and  passed  it  to  her  neighbor ;  and  so  on  until  it 
had  completed  the  circle.  I  like  "  sof-gah,"  hut  prefer 
it  on  the  European  plan.  Sext  came  venison-steak, 
served  on  the  end  of  a  lung  skewer  stuck  in  the  ground, 
at  the  base  of  which  were  lieaped  sweet  polatoes  justas 
they  had  been  raked  from  tlie  ashes. 

Beside  the  yield  of  their  gardens,  they  depend  largely 
upon  the"ah-hah,"  or  china-brier,  and  coontee-roo't, 
both  of  which  furnish  them  with  large  quantities  of  fori- 
naceous  food.  Fish  and  game  are  iihundnnt,  and  these, 
with  their  live  stock  of  cattle,  pigs  and  chickens,  keep 
their  larders  well  supplied.  At  the  traders'  their  deer- 
skins, raw-hides  and  surplus  stock  of  cattle  are  given  in 
exchange  for  tobacco,  sugar,  cofiee,  calicoes,  powder,  and 
the  few  implements  and  cooking  utensils  they  may  re- 
quire. So  their  wants,  which  are  few,  are  well  supplied, 
and  all  that  the  Seminole  asks  is  to  be  allowed  to  enjoy 
his  swampy  solitude  nndisturbedi 

Our  visit  extended  over  several  days,  and  when  we 
departed  we  were  escorted  in  safety  U)  the  trail  be- 
yond tike  Cypress.  Many  times  I  niet  these  [jeuple  as 
they  paddled  their  canoes  to  and  from  the  trading- 
post,  and  found  them  ever  kind,  generous  and  hos- 
pitable, and  surely  they  are  deserving  of  a  better  fate 
than  that  which  threatens  them  in  the  not  far  distant 

Chikles  n.  Stbfhenb. 
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UNFULFILLED. 


Within  a  poet's  heart  a  song 

Throbbed  wild  and  sweet  the  whole  dajr  long ; 

Yet  ero  he  sang  ago  came  and  stole 

The  music  of  his  tuneful  soul. 

All  artist  felt  the  impulse  fine 

To  paint  a  masterpiece  divine ; 

Yet  while  he  dreamed  years  passed  away ; 

Death  knocked  upon  his  door  one  day. 

'  A  rapt  musician  by  the  sea 
Pondered*  mighty  symphony  ; 


n  tiiou  who,  in  thy  Bcciet  heart. 
Dost  nurse  some  life-long  dream  of  art. 
Be  wise  to-day  I     Essay  thy  might '. 
Make  large  with  toil  the  iiours  of  light  t 

Lo !  o'er  the  i^iiiditrape  dim  and  brown, 
Bow  sileutly  the  niglit  comes  dunii ! 

ROBKKTSON    TnOWHt 


AN  OLD   FRIEND  IN   A  NEW  DRESS. 


IIpos  the  crest  of  one  of  the  lulls  that  rise,  slope  after 
slope,  to  the  west  of  the  old  city  of  Geoi^etowQ  Htands 
an  old  college  of  the  Jesuits.  The  site  is  one  of  un- 
rivaled be&uty.  The  grounds  cover  an  area  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  (Wires,  comprising  the  most  beautiful 
vroodland  heights  and  valleys  of  the  region.  The  re- 
ceding hills  are  crowned  with  their  primitive  forests 
of  oak  and  chestnut,  and  at  the  foot  of  College  Hill 
itself  flow  the  rapid  waters  of  the  Potomac,  which, 
though  long  released  from  their  rocky  tastnesses,  have 
not  lost  the  swiftness  of  a  mountain  stream.  Along  the 
further  shores  lie  the  Virginia  Hills  ;  neariy  opposite  is 
ArUngton,  over  which  the  fli^  is  ever  seen  waving  aa 


enthusiastic  hntanist,  who,  in  these  undintnrbed  nooks, 
increases  his.collcction  of  the  district  flora  by  at  least 
three  distinct  species,  found  nowhere  else,  to  the  truant 
school-boy,  who  studies  nature  on  the  sly. 

Our  New  England  institutions  of  learning,  and 
those  springing  from  them  throughout  the  country,  are 
essentially  different  from  anything  in  tlio  Old  World. 
"American  "  has  come  to  signify  a  type  peculiar  to  our- 
selves. Tlie  survival  of  European  characteristics  in  the 
Catholic  University  of  Georgetown  is  all  the  more  inte- 
resting becau,se  of  its  rarity. 

Having  its  beginning  in  the  first  Catholic  colony  of  llie 
New  World,  the  interests  of  the  college  have  ever  been 


gladly  and  brightly  as  though  it  marked  not  the  resting- 
place  of  thousands  of  the  country's  dead  ;  and,  further 
on,  a  film  of  smoky  haze  but  partially  obscures  the 
spires  and  roofs  of  Alexandria.  To  the  left  lies  Wash- 
ington, crowned  by  the  marble  Capitol,  standing  in 
dazzling  relief  against  the  more  distant  Maryland  hills. 
Close  at  hand,  creeping  up  to  the  very  gates  of  the  col- 
lege, are  the  old  streets  of  Geoi^etown,  and  the  Heights, 
femouB  in  history  and  in  story,  where  still  are  seen  the 
ancient  houses  that  were  the  scenes  of  stately  revelry  in 
that  "olden  tynie,"  when  every  man  was  brave  and 
every  maiden  fair.  On  the  slope  of  an  adjoining  hill 
stands  the  many-gabled  cottage  of  the  novelist,  Mrs. 
Southworth.  The  western  boundary  of  the  grounds  has 
been  recently  extended  to  take  in  the  land  on  which 
stood,  not  long  ago,  the  old  "  Decatur  Cottage,"  where 
for  many  years  lived,  and,  in  1800,  died,  the  widow  of 
Conimodore  Stephen  Decatur. 

The  rare  good  taste  that  has  left  the  large  grounds 
much  in  their  natural  state  merits  the  gratitude  of  stU' 
dent  and  visitor.  Through  them  wind  the  walks,  a 
mile  in  length,  lined  hy  overlianging  trees,  that  af- 
ford a  gmteful  shelter  from  the  southern  sun.  Slight 
rustic  bridges  are  thrown  over  the  little  stream  that 
threads  its  way  through  the  wood,  and  foot-paths  wind 
in  and  out,  made  by  strollers  of  every  class,  trom  the 


allied  with  those  of  the  society  in  the  Old.  Its  founder, 
John  Carroll,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  was  the  grandson 
of  a  Catholic  gentleman,  who,  with  his  two  sons,  emi- 
grated from  In^land  and  joined  Lord  Baltimore's  colony 
in  1680.  He  had  been  one  of  the  ministers  of  James  II, 
and  had  lost  vast  estates  because  of  his  fidelity  to  the 
Roman  Church,  He  was  made  Judge  and  Register  of 
the  Land  Office  under  the  Proprietary,  and  was  &h^o 
agent  and  receiver  of  rents  for  Lord  Baltimore.  The 
fomtly  became  influential  in  the  young  cnlony,  and  their 
name  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  early  historj-  of 
the  nation.  The  eldest  son,  Charles,  became  the  father 
of  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declai-ation  of  Independence.  The  younger,  Daniel,  was 
the  father  of  Archbishop  Carroll. 

Daniel  Carroll  was  a  gentleman  of  education  and  cul- 
ture. His  wife  had  been  educated  in  France,  and  it  is 
no  wonder  they  sought  for  their  young  son  better  ad- 
vant^es  than  the  school  of  their  faith  in  this  country 
aflbrded.  From  the  little  academy  of  the  onlcr  In  Bo- 
hemia Manor,  Maryland,  the  hoy  was  sent,  at  the  age 
of  twelve  years,  t()  St.  Omer's,  a  school  established  in 
French  Flanders  for  the  education  of  tlic  Catholic  youth 
of  England,  debarred  from  schools  at  home  unless  they 
renounced  their  faith. 

It  was  an  eventful  step  in  the  life  of  the  young  boy, 
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as  it  also  proved  to  be  in  the  history  uf  the  Jesuit  inte-  horse  to  the  paling,  entered  the  college,  to  be  welcomed 
rests  in  AnieriCA.  Twenty-seven  years  passed  l>cfore  he  not  only  by  the  reverend  fother  in  ciiarge,  but  by  a 
returned,  a  mature  man  of  forty,  saddened  and  chast-  poetical  address  from  one  of  the  pupils.  Be  this  as  it 
eued  by  the  misfortuneH  of  the  society  to  which  he  may,  the  records  of  the  college  show  tliat  he  and  many 
had  allied  himself,  to  follow  his  sacred  vocation  in  his  of  bis  successors  visited  the  college  commencements 
native  country.  In  a  little  chun^h  which  he  himself  and  conferred  the  medals  and  diplomas  upon  the 
built  at  his  mother's  home  near  Georgetown,  Father     graduates. 

Carroll  pursued  the  duties  of  his  priesthood  until  1776,  The  observatory  was  erected  in  1843,  a  year  after  the 
when  he  was  called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  stirring  erection  of  the  National  Observatory  at  Washington. 
scenes  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  known  throughout  It  surmounts  a  little  knoll  to  the  westward  of  the  college, 
the  country  for  his  outspoken  devotion  to  the  cause  of  andisaprominent  object  viewed  from  theriver,  with  its 
tlie  colonies,  and  his  able  and  earuest  eloquence  was  de-  revolving  dome  for  the  equatorial  telescope  and  two 
pended  upon  to  induce  the  Canadian  Government  to  aid  apartments  on  each  side  toe  the  transit  and  other  instru- 
them,  or,  at  least,  to  remain  neutral.  At  the  request  ments  connected  with  astronomical  research.  If  not  the 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  he  went  to  Montreal  with  mostconiptetely  equipped  of  observatories,  it  still  has  the 
its  delegates,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Charles  Carroll  and  honor  of  having  been  presided  over  by  the  most  fiimous 
Samuel  Chase,  upon  a  fruitless  mission,  and  nothing  re-  astronomers  the  country  has  known.  In  1848  the  revo- 
mained  fur  him  but  to  return  home  and  henceforth  aid,  lution  in  Italy  exiled  to  this  country  many  priests, 
by  his  counsel  and  advice, thestruggleforiodependence.     whose  name  have  become  tamed  in  the  annals  of  science 

In  1789  he  was  appointed  the  first  Bishop  of  Balti-  and  discovery.  Among  these  was  the  astronomer  of 
more,  and  about  the  same  time  accomplished  his  sole  the  Roman  Observatory,  De  Vico,  who,  with  Sestini, 
ambition — the  founding  of  an  institution  of  learning  in  another  astronomer  whose  name  is  familiar  to  students, 
Maryland.  Two  years  before  he  had  dispatched  to  conducted  the  observations  at  the  college  for  some 
friends  in  England  a  petition  for  funds  for  this  purpose,  years.  He  was  accompanied  in  his  exile  by  Father 
but  the  needed  assistauce  was  never  obtained.  During  Secchi,  the  &mous  physicist,  who  afterward  succeeded 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  mission-  him  as  astronomer  at  Rome,  and  to  whom  the  world 
aries  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Jesus  had  acquired  owes  so  much  for  his  indefatigable  observations  on  the 
large  estates  in  Maryland  under  the  "  conditions  of  spectra  of  the  fixed  stars.  Father  Secchi  is  described 
plantation,"  which  entitled  every  settler  who  brought  as  a  deep-browed  Italian,  with  massive  features,  like 
five  able-bodied  men  into  the  province  at  his  own  ex-     those  of  Daniel  Webster. 

pense  to  two  thousand  aci'cs  of  land  ;  and  these  posses-         From  tills  time  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of 
sions  were  increased  by  donations  from  the  Indians  for     the  Rebellion,  the  inci-oase  and  prosperity  of  the  college 
building  churches  and  supporting  priests  in.  the  Indian 
nations.     Tliis  property  had  been,  since  the 
sion  of  the  society  in  1773,  held  by  a  corpoi 
under  the  title  of  the  "  Catholic  Olei^v  of  M 
and  it  was  determined  to  apply  some  part  oft 
derived  from  these  lands— the  only  support  of 
bers  of  the  society  in  this  country — to  this  pu 

The  site  was  selected  and  the  erection  of 
building  begun.  This  was  two  years  before 
ton  was  selected  as  the  seat  of  government,  a 
Carroirs  most  sanguine  hopes  could  hardly  h: 
this  as  a  possible  advantage  to  be  considered 
thf  school. 

The  college  was  opened  in  1792.  The 
first  president  was  the  Rev.  Robert  Plun- 
kett,  and  the  first  pupil  upon  the  rolls 
was  William  Gaston,  the  eminent  jurist 
and  statesman  of  North  Carolina ;  his 
name  is  still  shown,  carved  inrude  school- 
boy text  upon  the  wooden  jamb  of  a 
window  in  the  old  building.  Another 
member  of  this  class  was  Benedict  Fen- 
wick,  afterward  bishop  of  the  Catholic 
^ee  of  Boston.  The  college  may  well 
point  with  pride  at  its  roll,  containing, 
as  it  does,  the  names  of  men  eminent 
in  every  profession,  from  nearly  every 
Btale  in  the  Union.  The  success  of  the 
undertaking  was  such  as  to  require 
another  building  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  pupils.  Protestant  and  Catholic 
alike  looked  with  favor  at  the  young 
college,  and  availed  themselves  equally 
of  ils  advantages.  Much  interest  was 
manifested  in  all  quartern. 

A  legend  of  the  college  is  that  in  1797 
General  Washington  rode  unattended  to 
the  gate,  dismounted,  and,  hitching  his 
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was  unexampled,  under  the  vigorouM  itnd  energetic 
su]>ervision  of  the  Rev.  B.  A.  McGuire,  the  eloquent 
pulpit  orator. 

Un  the  fall  of  Sumter  it  was  impossible  to  repress  the 
exi:itenieut  of  the  Htudentn,  and  in  fort}'-cight  hours 
two  hundred  were  speeding  nortliward,  westward, 
southward  to  their  homes,  leaving  hut  one-third  of  their 
number  behind.  Even  these  were  for  n  time  wild  with 
the  exciting  events  that  crowded  upon  their  quiet. 

The  president,  Rev.  Mr.  Early,  placed  the  resources 
of  the  college  and  the  use  of  the  obseri-atory  instru- 


hospitnl,  and  the  school  routine  was  again  interrupted. 
Still,  Ko  perfect  was  the  school  discipline  that  it  wait 
found  po^iblu  to  continue  the  education  of  nearly  one 
hundred  students  who  remained  at  the  institution  dur- 
ing the  years  it  was  ao  occupied.  Many  a  vctetan  who 
languished  in  hospital  ward  and  convale:<ced  under  the 
shade  of  the  grand  old  trees  he  decorated  with  his  name 
will  recall  the  many  incidents  that  served  to  enliven 
invalid  life ;  the  unfortimate  music  teacher,  who,  for- 
getting the  password,  clindx'd  the  college  wall,  only  to 
be  arretted  on  the  other  Hide  by  the  sentry  and  confitied 


nients  at  the  disposal  of  the  Federal  officers  sent  to  the 
Heiglits  to  locate  sites  on  the  Virginia  side.  Tlie  boys, 
most  of  whom  were  from  the  South,  were  drawn  up  in 
rankH  on  each  side  of  the  driveway  as  the  officers  rode 
away,  and,  at  the  word  il-om  their  young  leaders,  gave 
three  rousing  cheers  for  "  Jelf  Davis  and  the  Soutiiem 
Confederacy."  Mauy  of  them  still  remember  the  sur- 
prised silence  in  which  they  broke  their  ranks  as  tiie 
captain  turned  in  his  saddle,  and,  smiling,  exclaimed  : 
"  Hurra,  boy;,  hurra  1  I  was  once  a  boy  myself!" 

The  buildings  were  given  up  as  barracks  for  the  dally 
arriving  troops,  and  professors  and  students  confined 
themselves  to  the  sniallest  possible  accommodations  for 
several  months,  and  kejit  up  their  scholastic  exercises 
among  the  bustle  of  )>arado  and  drill,  and  the  novelty  of 
military  rule.  Hardly  were  they  freed  from  this  when 
the  sadder  emei^n^ncirof  war  turned  the  college  intnn 


in  t  lie  guard-house,  his  eonfiuted  stuttering  being  taken 
OS  indicationsof  fear  and  guilt;  the  delight  of  his  pujub 
at  his  discomfiture  and  their  own  liberty;  the  horse- 
mcing  around  the  grand  campus  after  the  day's  parade ; 
the  confusion  and  terror  when  tlie  burning  of  a  dwelling 
on  the  Virginia  side,  in  tlie  middle  of  a  dark  night, 
convinced  all  that  the  eaemy  was  at  hand  ;  the  insubor- 
dination of  the  whole  hospital  when  a  nearer  fire,  be- 
tween them  and  Washinglon,  aroused  the  convalescenla 
to  the  fear  that  the  Capital  was  attacked  and  they 
were  needed  for  the  rescue ;  the  ignominious  drumming- 
out  whicli  followed  any  transgression  of  the  caxefbl 
discipline  that  rendered  even  a  soldiers'  hospital  no 
improper  place  for  young  boys  to  while  away  their 
leisure  and  beguile  the  tedium  of  the  soldier's  sick  bed. 
The  erection  of  a  new  building  in  addition  to  tho»e 
already  standing  was  determined  upon,  aud  the  archi- 
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tects,    Smitbmeyer  leges  eioA  academies  of  learning.     There  are  four  Hpeci- 

and  Pelz,  of  Wash-  mens  in  this  counlry,  St,  Mary's  Catholic  Cliurch  in 

ington,  commenced  Boston  lading  the  principal  example.     The  stone  is  well 

work  in  1877.    The  chosen  for  tlie  demand)!  of  the  style.    Blue  gneiss  from 

new  building  forms  the  up|)er  Potomac,  cool  in  tone,  ii«  contrasted  with 

one  side  of  a  paral-  soil  gray  Ohio  free-stone  and  finely-cut  blue-stone  from 

lelogmm,  facing  the  the  Hudson. 

east ;  the  northern  The  balancing  of  the  masses  in  the  building  shows 
and  southern  sides  the  taste  of  the  architect.  On  the  left  is  a  square  pavil- 
arc  formed  by  the  ion,  containing  the  library,  the  scientific  Iccture-rooni 
old  buiMings,  and  and  laboratory,  and  adjoining  tikis  n  tower  surmounted 
the  fourth  side  is  by  a  belvidere,  from  which  tan  be  ae*n  the  outspread 
open  to  tlie  west.  cities  of  Washington  and  old  Geoi^etown,  and  tlie  hluc 
We  liavo  become  waters  of  the  Potomac  broadening  and  widening  as  they 
so  accustomed  late-  leave  the  narrow  channel  and  trend  toward  the  ocean;  on 
ly  to  novelties  of  de-  the  right  is  the  Aula  Maxima,  or  Commencenient  Hall, 
sign  in  architecture  the  Museum,  the  reception-rooms  and  grand  portal.  Be- 
that  the  unaophisti-  twcen  the  two,  and  supporting  in  the  middle  a  slender 
cated  might  not  clock  tower,  runs  tlie  curtain-like  front,  its  monotony  to 
notice  the  striking  be  relieved  by  a  central  portico  of  excellent  design,  to 
contrast  to  the  mf>-  be  called  the  "'Scholar's  Porch."  The  roof-line  viewed 
dern  styles  afforded  from  the  river,  well  marked  against  the  western  sky,  is 
l»y  the  yet  uncom-  remarkably  pleasing  and  picturesque  in  effect.  The 
pieted  front.  An  same  principles  of  design  are  carried  out  in  the  inte- 
architect  notes  at  rior.  The  rooms  on  the  main  front  open  out  from  long 
once  that  this  is  far  vaulted  corridors,  with  cylindric  arches,  tlie  niched 
removed  from  the  windows  on  the  other  side  of  the  corridor  opening  on 
style  by  which  the  court.  All  features  of  construction  are  plainly  dis- 
Queen  Anne  again  played.  Carved  beams  and  capitals,  turned  wooden 
reigns  so  absolutely,  columns  and  brackets,  where  bay-oak  and  Southern 
Here  is  but  little  pine  are  brought  into 
ornanient,  severity  charmingconti-ast;  cor- 

wilbniif.       cnldncHH  K>la    of    flii>.plcil     free. 
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arch  and  the  sculptured  capitals 
tell  us  that  we  have  a  specimen  of 
Rhenish  Romanesque,  that  type 
that  readied  its  highest  develop- 
ment in  conservative  Germany, 
and  tlourished  side  by  side  with 
tlie  early  Gothic. 

Like  all  good  arcliiteclure,  it  is 
built  upon  essential  principles  of 
con-'truc'tion ',  the  building  fcrms 
tlie  style  which  is  its  dress  and 
adornment,  not  the  style  the  build- 
ing. Standing  without,  an  archi- 
tect can  follow  the  interior  plan 
from  story  to  story  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  windows  and  courses. 
Here,  in  this  comer  of  the  court, 
is  a  difficulty  of  support  and  light 
cleverly  avoided  by  throwing  across 
an  "archof  dischai^;"  there  you 
can  see  where  the  stairway  mounts, 
window  by  window,  in  the  tower. 

Surely  nothing  could  be  better 
chosen  for  this  Old  World  coUege. 
Itspeaks  to  us  of  the  early  churches, 
the  glories  of  Worms,  Speyer  and 
Mayenec ;  of  the  castles  of  feudal 
barons  and  of  Norman  chateaux. 
It'ls  the  type  selected  by  the  Jesuit 
fjithers  in   Europe  for    their  ol- 
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The  air  of  the  place  ic^  of  seulusioD  and  etudinua  quiet,  the  poBsesBion  of  the  clergy  at  the  Church  of  St.  Inigo's, 

Were  it  not  for  the  newness  of  everjthing  here  we  Maryland.     When  the  residence  in  which  it  istood  was 

might  expect  to  see  a  file  of  mon'.:3  pass  down  these  burned,  the  bthera  devoted  tlieir  energies  to  rescuingit 

aisles,  and  hear  the  chanting  of   the   "  nenrdictus  "  from  the  flames,  and  it  was  the  only  article  of  furniture 


e  through  the  open 
windows.     The  fjither?, 
paexing  luid  repaiising  in 
their   black  gowna  and 
beretti,  »eem  muci)  more       \ 
a  part  of  the  scene  than 
the  noisy  crowds  of  Ame- 
ricfln  boys  w)io  BcauipiT 
up  and  down  the  stair- 
ways, clamor  in  the  court 
and  meet  one  at  every  . 
turn.      Wherever    they 
are,  however,  be  sure  the  black-robed 
ftither  will  not  be  fhr  away — sitting 
upon  a  atone  at  the  edge  of  the  cam- 
pus; directing  the  exercises  in  the 
gymnasium  ;  watching,  book  in  hand, 
the  plays  of  the  younger  boys,  little 
fellows  who  are  not  let  to  miss  their 
homes  in  the  care  and  gentleness  be- 
stowed upon  them  here ;  sitting  in  the 
teacher's  chair,  still  book  in  hand, 
watching  the  shamc-foced  youngsters 


saved.     In  the  cases  are  some  of  the 
rarest  books  in  America.      An  old 
manuscript  prayer-book  on  vellum, 
supposed  to  be  of  about  1280 :   its 
initial  letters,  painted  by  hand,  are 
fine.     Here  is  another,  "Tlie  Epis- 
tles of  the  Ecclesiastical  Year  1376." 
In  early  printed  books  or  incuna- 
bula the  library  is  particularly  rich. 
Among  them  are  "  Tlie  Etymologies 
of   St.    Isidore    of    Se- 
ville," a  "Synopsis  of 
Human     Knowledge," 
bearing  date   1472;    a 
iMin    Bible    of    1479; 
"  Euclid's   Geometry," 
1494;    and   "  Vir^l," 
1502.      This    old   law 
book,  with  beautifully 
illuminated  initial    let- 
ters,  is  the  Pandects  of 
JustiniaQ,  published  in 
Venice  in  1477 ;  and  be- 


w ho  find  in  curtailed  freedom  their  severest  punish-  side  it,  still  bearing  the  chain  that  insured  ils  safety  in 
meiit ;— the  director  and  umpire  of  play  and  work  alike,  some  old  court  of  law,  is  a  "Synopsis,  Commentaries  of 
the  father  manages,  ft-om  flret  to  last,  to  maintain  a    "  Paul  de  Castro "  upon  the  Justinian  Pandects,  printed 

in  1483.     An  English  black-letter  prayer-biwk  of  Queen 
Mary's  time  bears  date  1555.     IIli-p  is  its  title; 


pleasant  and  friendly  intercourse  with  every  one.  Look- 
liig  over  the  College  Journal  one  finds  such  anecdotes  as 
Ihis :  One  of  the  teachers  of  mathematics  had  offended 
the  pupils  by  a  rigid  discipline  in  class.  One  day  on 
,  entering  the  class-room  he  was  confronted  by  a  monster 
drawing  upon  the  blackboard  of  a  goose  wearing  a 
beretta,  surmounting  features  whose  lines  bore  a  like- 
ness unmistakable.  With  an  imperturbable  face  he 
picked  up  the  chalk  and  drew,  in  procession,  lifleen 
goslings,  the  number  of  his  class.  The  entente  cordiak  , 
was  at  once  restored. 

In  America  we  cannot  have  the  ivy  of  centuries  and 
the  mellowness  of  tints  that  come  from  long  ages  of  use ; 
we  can  neither  rival  Oxford,  with  its  Gothic  luills,  nor 
mIiow  the  worn  steps  by  which  generations  of  students  . 
have  passed  to  the  lecture-rooms  in  old  German  uni- 
versities. The  little  we  have  is  not  the  less  picturesque 
by  its  contrast. 

The  room  for  the  library  overlooks  the  river,  com- 
manding a  view  of  ex- 
quisite beauty.  Here, 
too,  the  individuality  of 
tlie  college  asserts  itself. 
That  lai^  oval  table  in 
the  centre  is  a  massive 
structure  of  solid  ma- 
hogany, requiring  niue 
men  to  lift  it.  It  was 
the  dining-table  of  I»rd 
Baltimore,  brought  from 
England.  Around  it  the 
Council  of  the  Mary- 
land colony  under  I^eon- 
ard  Calvert  sat,  and 
many  a  question  of  re- 
ligious toleration,  of  war 
and  of  civil  polity  has 
been  discussed  across 
this  board.  For  more 
than  a  century  it  was  in  tsb  decatob  mbiial. 


LATIN  AND  ENOLISHE 


Anno  Dohi 


[  MDLV. 


Una  pHirileffio  per  tcptmalvm. 

When  we  recall  that 
not  until  1460  was  any 
book  printed  on  both 
sides  of  the  leaf,  and 
that  Caxton's  Bible,  the 
fii-st  book  printed  in 
England,  bore  date  1474, 
the  rarity  of  this  collec- 
tion will  be  realized. 

Here  also  is  a  copy  of 
the  first  edition  of  Fine's 
Horace,  the  text  and 
many  illustrations  all 
printed  from  cop|>er- 
plate,  bearing  date  1733, 
and  believed  to  be  the 
only  copy  in  the  coun- 
try. With  a  merry 
twinkle,  the  E^;cd  father 
who  exhibits  these  trea- 
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BUres  pulls  mit  nn  Irish  dictionary  printed  id  Paris  in 
1756.  ''A  must  useful  book,"  he  says.  "I  keep  it 
within  na&y  naeh.  Tlie  Irisli  laborers  hereabout^, 
when  they  are  taunted  by  their  fellow- work  men  with 
having  no  lanjfu^e  worthy  a  name,  bring  them  liere, 
and  triiiniphantiy  display  the  grammar  and  dietionary 
of  their  tongue." 

Tlie  museum  of  a  college,  if  the  institution  be  at  all 
old,  is  always  an  inti;resting  place.     Here  an  altar  or- 
nament from  a  small  church  built  by  Lord  Baltimore, 
now  deniohshed  ;  an  ancient  dress  sword  of  the  Car- 
rolls  of  Duddiugton,  and  a  silver  pomander  that  some 
lady  of  that  date  wore  "pendante  from  ye  left  arme," 
as  the  fashion  is  described,  take  us  back  to  the  Mary- 
land Rlgrims.     Here  is  General  Washington's  liquor- 
case,  set  in  a  small  traveling-chest,  the 
square cut-glasB bottles"""  '•"H'ui  "itii 
gilded  stars.  Could  it  S] 
tales  could  it  tell  of  Ot< 
thony  Wayne  and  Ligl 
and  the  convivial  meeti] 
ral's  tent  I    There  is  a 
chain  which  stretched 
helow  West  Point  dnr 
tion,  to  keep  Sir  Hart 
ascending  the  river ;  a  i 
to  Stephen  Decatur,  S 
Commodore  Decatur,  ft 
eaptain  of  a  privateer 
service  for  our  young 
the  Revolution.     On  o 
arms  of  the  family, 
with  the  chivalric 
inscription,    "  Pro 
Libertate  ct  Fatria 
Dulce  Periculum;" 
on  the   reverse  a 
ship  under  full  sail, 
above  whicli  ia  en- 
inaved,    "  Success 


the 


Royal 


Louis,"  and, 
neath,  "Step:  De- 
catur,Commander, 
1781."  Of  the  gal- 
lant Commodore 
there  is  an  excel- 
lent portrait,  and  n 
a  curious  memento 
of  the   battle   off 

Tripoli — a  Mohammedan  prayer-book,  written  in  Arabic 
characters  within  a  broad  margin  dellned  by  a  black 
line.  This  little  book  was  taken  by  Commodore  Deca- 
tur from  the  neck  of  a  Moorish  soldier  killed  in  the  fight. 

Some  of  the  coins  are  of  great  value,  notably  two  sil- 
ver coins  of  Sicily,  B.  C.  450,  and  one  of  Alexander, 
B,  C.  33fi ;  a  coin  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  Roman  coins 
from  Pompeii ;  medals  of  every  land  ;  a  gold  one  pre- 
sented Father  De  Vico  by  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  a 
set  p^e^ented  by  the  family  of  the  Mexican  Emperor 
Iturbide.  Figures  and  relics  found  in  the  Roman  ex- 
cavation.t  bring  us  near  to  Rome  when  she  was  mi.strcss 
of  the  world.  The  Old  World  jostles  the  New.  Here 
are  relies  of  our  American  Old  World— Indian  handi- 
work and  ancient  pottery  from  New  Grenada 

The  few  works  of  art  have  found  their  way  here  as 
gifts  brought  from  the  Old  World — a  statuette  copy  of 
Canova's  Paulina  Buonaparte,  a  bust  of  St.  Aloysius  by 
Cawiauo,  and  other  minor  pieces. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  possessions  of  the  college  is 


a  genuine  Giordano,  formerly  belonging  to  the  famous 
collection  once  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Phila- 
delphia, known  as  the  "  Meade  Gallery."  This  collec- 
tion comprised  a  large  number  of  paintings  brought 
from  Europe  by  Mr.  Richard  W.  Meade,  a  native  of 
Philadelphia,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
settled  in  Cadiz,  Spain.  Being  a  man  of  wealth  and  a 
coiknoisseur  of  art,  be  collected  many  valuable  pictures 
in  bis  travels.  In  addition  to  these,  a  great  number 
were  brought  to  him  during  the  siege  of  Madrid,  in  1810, 
They  were  taken  from  churches,  mona.>'teries  and  private 
coUectiona — iiften  cut  from  their  frames  in  the  haste  to 
secure  them  and  to  place  them  under  the  protection  of 
the  American  flag.  Many  of  these  treasures  of  art  were 
purehased  by  Mr.  Heade.   Among  them  the  "  Vocation 


of  St.  Matthew,"  by  Lucca  Giordano,  was  remarkable 
for  its  beauty  of  composition  and  coloring.  The  picture 
is  a  large  one,  the  canvas  measuring  seven  feet  by  nine, 
and  the  figures  are  nearly  life-size.  It  represents  the 
Apostle  at  the  "  seat  of  custom  "  at  the  moment  when 
the  Saviour,  in  passing,  called  him  to  leave  all  and  fol- 
low Him.  The  glowing  colors  upon  the  canvas  seem  as 
fresh  as  if  just  from  the  hand  of  the  artist.  The  pic- 
ture was  presented  to  the  college  by  a  daughter  of  tlie 
collector,  and  it  is  fully  authenticated.  There  are  few 
paintings  of  Its  size  and  value  in  the  country,  and  it 
should  find  a  place  among  more  suitable  surroundings. 
The  college  has  no  gallery  where  it  can  be  properly  dis- 
played, and  it  is  virtually  lost  to  the  world,  unless  its 
purchase  and  removal  are  effected. 

Another  fine  painting  here  is  "  The  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Sebastian."  It  was  taken  from  the  walls  of  achurch 
in  the  City  of  Mexico,  during  its  occupancy  by  the  Ame- 
rican army,  by  a  private  soldier,  who  cut  it  from  its 
frame,  wrapped  it  about  his  gun,  and  brought  it  away 
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as  one  of  the  tropliics  of  war.  It  was  giveo  to  the  con- 
vent near  by,  and  by  the  LaOy  Superior  sent  to  the 
college , 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  to  the  west  of  the  college, 
nestle  the  graves  of  eighty-two  of  the  fathers.     Rank 


upon  rank  they  He,  aoldiera  in  death,  as  they  were  ic 
life ;  soldiers  who  pi'essed  forward  in  unselfish  devotion, 
i^nd  who  now  await  the  last  marshaling. 
"  They  rest  IVoni  their  labore,  aud  their  works  do  fallow  th«n." 

MlT  COLB  BlKBR. 
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March  4- — Washington  should  have  a  special  calen- 
dar. Everything  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  civic 
quadrienniate.  The  year  itself  should  begin  with  the 
Fourth  of  March.  So  my  journal  shall  open  when 
first  the  south  wind  plays  softly  amid  the  sturdy  pines 
and  melts  the  ^now  beneath  their  branches.  To-day 
the  shadow  of  the  great  dome  falls  across  my  feet, 
but  in  the  distance  the  blue  hills  of  Vii^nia  beckon 
and  invite.  Wliat  care  I  for  President  or  Cabinet  or 
Congress  V  O  heart  of  mine,  that  loveth  nature,  I  know 
thy  answer  I    Unto  thee,  O  hilU,  I  come  ! 

It  is  Thoreau,  I  think,  who  says  that  no  matter  fiow 
early  you  go  into  the  woodis,  you  will  find  that  spring 
has  been  there  before  you.  Spring  has  a  fair  start  of 
me  to^lay.  The  sap  is  in  the  young  trees,  the  rasp- 
berry hushes  are  pnrple  with  new  life,  the  grass  is  fresh 
and  green,  I  notice  buds  on  the  arbutus,  and  the 
'water-cross  has  begun  its  sturdy  growth.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, wild  flowers  have  not  appeared.  The  tiny  wlmo 
corollas  of  the  Draba  tema  cover  the  hillside,  but  no 
other  blossoms  announce  the  coming  of  (spring,  except 
two  hepaticas  half  hidden  by  dead  leaves.  Nevertheless, 
I  find  as  I  go  home  that  my  pocket*  are  full  of  trophies 
— bits  of  arbutuB,  ferns,  violet  leaves  and  scarlet  par- 
tridge berries. 

March  SO.— On  the  map  of  Washington  and  vicinity 
which  lies  before  me,  it  is  easy  to  notice  that  the  long 
slanting  line  marked  Boundary  Street  is  in  reality  a  divi- 
sion between  the  city  on  the  one  hand  and  the  country 
on  the  other.  The  hills  of  Maryland  come  rolling  up 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  oity,  like  waves  breaking  upon 
a  beach.  You  step  from  the  asphalt  pavement  into  broad 
fields  and  green  woods.  An  hour's  walk  from  the  Capi- 
tol will  cari-y  you  into  secluded  recesses,  where  only  the 
voices  of  nature  disturb  the  silence.  There  are  places 
in  Rock  Creek  Valley  where  the  sounds  of  civilization 
are  not  heard,  Washington,  therefore,  is  a  city  where 
a  lover  of  nature  can  make  liia  home  with  peculiar  ad- 
vantage. The  time  may  come  when  this  shall  no  longer 
be.  Let  me  then,  to-day,  go  out  into  the  woods  and 
hear  what  spring  is  whispering  to  the  earth. 

April  15, — Out  into  the  woods,  with  only  my  thoughts 


and  the  wild  flowers  for  comjiany.  By  the  comer  of  an 
old  fence  I  noticed  a  violet  growing.  Stooping  down  to 
pluck  it  I  glanced  along  the  bottom  of  the  fence  and 
saw  with  pleasure  a  long  line  of  blue  violets.  They  had 
grown  ckiee  to  the  sheltering  fence,  and  the  deep,  rirfi 
color  of  their  blossoms  contrasted  prettily  with  tho 
gray  lichen-covered  boards. 

May  5. — A  warm  rain  last  night,  and  the  air  balmy 
as  June.  In  the^mrk  I  heard,  for  the  first  time  thiH 
season,  the  sound  of  the  tree-fVogs,  There  seemed  to  be 
myriads  of  them,  and  their  music — for  it  was  music — 
filled  the  air.  Where  did  they  all  come  from  so  sud- 
denly P 

May  9, — The  colored  women  who  crowd  the  sidewalk 
on  the  outside  of  the  market  are  a  study.  I  have  come 
to  know  them,  and  I  suspect  they  know  me.  There  is  a 
fat  old  woman,  in  a  gingham  gown,  ragged  and  dirty, 
and  a  more  cleanly  one.  whose  blue  check  apron  is  tied 
in  an  artistic  bow.  One  aged  negress  sits  with  her 
bead  sunk  down  to  her  knees,  and  rarely  stirs ;  but  most 
of  them  are  more  wide  awake  and  anxious  to  solicit  my 
custom.  One  colored  girl,  standing  sideways  against 
the  wall,  looks  like  some  dark  figure  carved  in  relief 
against  a  red  background.  The  strong  sunlight  upon 
her  throws  a  sliadow  that  makes  the  impression  all  the 
more  vivid.  Her  dress  is  artistically  negligent, and  her 
head  is  covered  with  a  black  hood.  She  is  apparently 
unconscious  that  she  would  make  a  splendid  subject  for 
a  sketch. 

an  who  watches  me  as  I  saunter  up 
hands  in  my  pockets,  as  if  I  were  a 
!.  Dift'erenl  from  her  is  the  pleasant 
e  "boney,"  and,  with  soft  cajolery, 
:  to  buy  several  more  bunches  of 
flowers  than  I  really  want.  I  notice,  too,  that  these 
women  have  diflcrent  ways  of  caring  for  and  arranging 
their  wild  flowers.  Some  keep  them  in  great  pans  of 
water,  fresh  and  bright,  as  if  they  had  a  feeling  for  the 
little  blossoms.  Others  lay  tlieir  bunches  on  the  ))Ot, 
dry  bricks,  until  the  flowers  are  withered  and  dead. 
Some  aiTange  the  colors  so  that  they  blend  together  and 
are  made  attractive. 


There 
and  down,  with  n 
detective  in  disgu 
negress  who  calls 
always  induces 
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May  13, — I  have  been  reading  Thoreau's  "Maine 
Woods,"  and  it  has  stirred  my  heart  to  seek  the  wild- 
wood.  Were  such  a  thing  possible,  I  should  at  once, 
with  blue  shirt  on  and  knapsack  strapped  across  my 
back,  strike  for  the  deepest  wilderness. 

It  seems  to  me  sometimes  as  if  I  must  have  some  In- 
dian blood  in  my  veins,  which  draws  me  almost  irresisti- 
bly to  green  fields,  waving  trees,  running  brooks  and 
perfumed  flowers.  Possibly,  a  long  time  ago,  some  of  my 
ancestors  worshipped  Athena,  the  Queen  of  the  Air. 
The  blue  of  the  aegis,  her  sky-shield,  I  love ;  Ixjfore 
the  beauty  of  her  wonderful  cloud-forms  and  the  glori-. 
ous  tints  of  their  raiment,  "  which  no  covetousness  can 
rob,"  I  bow  down  and  worship.  Her  breath  is  my  in- 
spiration, and  the  winged  birds  that  sail  and  soar  and 
rest  upon  her  bosom,  are  to  me  messengers  of  joy. 

Oftentimes,  when  the  routine  of  work  becomes  weari- 
some, I  send  my  thoughts  out  upon  the  country  roads, 
to  travel  fast  from  town  to  village  and  from  field  to 
forest ;  to  the  spots  where  I  have  camped ;  to  the  springs 
where  I  have  quenched  my  thirst ;  to  the  paths  that  lead 
to  valleys  watered  by  murmuring  streams ;  and  when 
these  rambling  thoughts  of  mine  return — and  they  re- 
turn most  reluctantly — I  am  all  the  better  for  these 
mental  wanderings  in  places  where  my  body  cannot  go. 

May  SO, — Coming  down  out  of  the  woods  to-day, 
bearing  a  bunch  of  ferns,  we  met  a  young  man,  who 
looked  at  it  with  longing  eyes,  and  said  that  ferns  were 
the  very  things  he  had  been  looking  for.  The  idea ! 
looking  for  ferns  on  a  dusty  roadside  with  never  the 
woods  in  sight.  Ignoramus  I  "  He  is  looking  for  the 
walking-fern,"  said  my  companion,  "something  that 
will  come  right  to  him."  I  hope  he  did  not  find  a  single 
specimen. 

June  25, — We  found  a  field  of  dewberries  to-day.  It 
is  on  the  crest  of  a  hill,  where  the  wind  blew  fresh  and 
strong  in  our  faces.  My  friend,  the  Professor,  seems 
to  possess  an  unerring  instinct,  which  leads  him  where 
the  ripest,  largest,  sweetest  berries  grow.  This  out-door 
life  makes  one  sharp-eyed  and  quick-witted.  It  broad- 
ens one^s  whole  nature,  too.  You  cannot  help  taking  in 
the  far-reaching  sweep  of  country,  with  its  broad-lying 
fields,  and  getting  something  of  their  generous  fullness 
into  your  heart.  It  is  this  feeling  which  makes  your 
companion  say  to  you,  "  If  you  are  not  finding  berries, 
come  and  share  with  me."  Selfishness  has  no  place  out 
here  in  the  woods — everything  must  be  fair  and  equal. 

I  am  imbued  to-day  with  the  spirit  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  pour  upon  the  ground  a  hbation  to  the  gods 
before  I  drink  the  water  of  the  mossy  spring.  Ferns — 
cinnamon-ferns  and  royal  flowering-ferns — grow  tall  and 
rank  around  me.  The  air  is  laden  with  the  perfume  of 
magnolia  and  swamp  azalea ;  the  chinquapin  bushes 
are  also  in  bloom,  their  long,  yellow,  feathery  plumes 
waving  gracefully.  Down  through  the  woods  we  go  to 
an  open  field,  where  we  find  larkspur  and  the  common 
pansy  escaped  from  cultivation — the  latter  flower 
dwarfed  by  its  wild,  uncared-for  life  in  the  fields. 
Should  I  grow  dwarfed  if  I  escaped  from  cultivation  ? 
I  think  not. 

I  quote  to  my  companion  what  Buskin  says  of  the 
larkspur :  "  It  ('  the  charm  of  the  dragon ')  enters  like 
an  evil  spirit  into  the  buttercup,  and  turns  it  into  a  lark- 
spur, with  a  black,  spotted,  grotesque  centre,  and  a 
strange,  broken  blue,  gorgeous  and  intense,  yet  impure; 
glittering  on  the  surface,  as  if  it  were  strewn  with 
broken  glass,  and  stained  or  darkening  irregularly  into 
red."  The  Professor  listens  until  I  have  finished,  and 
then  laughs  and  says,  "Intensely  unscientific." 

Jviy  18. — How  little  the  country  people  know  of  that 


which  is  at  their  very  doors  I  While  we  were  walking 
to-day,  a  discussion  arose  as  to  the  common  name  of  a 
certain  flower.  To  settle  the  dispute,  we  referred  the 
matter  to  a  "  native  "  who  was  passing  in  a  wagon,  and 
then  to  other  "  natives  "  in  a  house  near  by.  None  of 
these  could  enlighten  us,  nor  did  they  make  the  least 
excuse  for  an  ignorance  of  which  I  should  think  they 
would  be  ashamed. 

July  20, — A  cherry  tree  by  the  roadside  offers  a  temp- 
tation to  climb  which  even  the  dignity  of  a  lawyer  and 
a  journalist  cannot  withstand.  Throwing  our  coats 
upon"  the  ground,  we  are  M^on  amid  the  branches.  The 
scene  around  us,  when  at  last  we  have  surfeited  our- 
selves with  the  sweet,  juicy,  transparent  fruit,  attracts 
our  attention.  The  country  is  spread  out  like  a  vast 
panorama.  There  is  only  one  house  in  sight,  and  that  is 
a  considerable  distance  off*.  Fields  beyond  fields  stretch 
away  in  the  dim  distance,  until  they  meet  the  circling 
sky.  Over  to  the  north  we  can  make  out  the  deep  val- 
ley through  which  the  river  passes,  and  beyond  are  the 
Maryland  hills.  The  road  beneath  us  is  like  a  great, 
glistening  serpent,  whose  shining  body  extends  for  miles 
to  the  right  and  to  the  left  of  us.  It  is  high  noon,  but 
a  gentle  breeze  fans  our  faces.  The  sound  of  our  voices, 
the  rustling  of  the  leaves,  the  hum  of  the  grasshopper 
and  the  momentary  echo  of  a  distant  dinner-horn  alone 
break  in  the  mid-day  silence.  Not  a  human  being  is  in 
sight.  If  we  are  not  lords  of  all  we  survey,  there  is  at 
least  no  one  present  to  dispute  our  right. 

As  I  reclined  upon  the  the  ground  waiting  for  my 
companion  to  descend,  I  looked  up  at  the  sky  through  a 
fretwork  of  grass  and  yarrow,  daisies  and  blackberry 
bushes.  A  great  yellow  butterfl}'  floated  airily  around 
the  flowers  at  my  head,  in  consciousness  of  perfect 
safety.  There  was  a  dreamy  stillness  in  the  air  that 
soothed  me.  It  was  a  day  such  as  Longfellow  has  de- 
scribed : 

"  0  gift  of  God  !    O  perfect  day  ! 
Whereon  shall  no  man  work,  but  play  ; 
Whereon  it  is  enough  for  me 
Not  to  be  doing,  but  to  be." 

Here  there  came  to  me  another  quotation,  and  I 
laughed  softly  at  the  humor  of  its  application  as  I  re- 
peated it  to  myself : 

"  Here  rests  his  head,  upon  the  lap  of  earth, 
A  youth  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown  !" 

July  21, — We  can  never  get  entirely  clear  of  civiliza- 
tion. W'e  came  out  into  the  woods  to-day  to  rough  it 
and  cut  loose  from  town-life,  and  the  very  first  thing  we 
do  is  to  spread  a  table  I  The  conventionalities  of  cus- 
tom bind  us  tightly.  I  remember  once  that  out  in  the 
woods  we  dined  from  a  table  of  bark,  which  was  not 
quite  as  bad  as  it  might  be  ;  but  alas  for  the  time  when 
we  actually  built  a  table  under  a  tree,  as  if  we  were  in 
a  house,  and  had  come  to  stay. 

The  blaze  of  our  fire  surrounds  us  with  a  wall  of  im- 
penetrable darkness.  We  smoke,  of  course.  A  sprin^r 
is  the  joy  of  the  traveler  along  the  wayside,  but  a  pipe 
is  his  comfort  in  camp  at  night.  The  smoke  floats 
dreamily  away  on  the  air,  as  idle  as  his  thoughts.  He 
is  at  peace  with  all  mankind,  and  he  smokes  his  pipe, 
as  the  Indian  does,  to  show  it.  The  dainty  rings  lose 
themselves,  like  gray  spectres,  in  the  darkness,  and  he 
falls  into  a  revery.  Aye,  in  the  solitude  and  quietness 
he  becomes  almost  reverential.  I  should  not  wonder  if 
revery  and  reverential  originally  sprang  from  the  same 
root. 

AugxiM  12,^-1  noticed  to-day  that  the  sound  which 
the  scythe  makes  in  cutting  grass  is  exactly  the  same  as 
the  singing  of  the  locust.     The  similarity  of  the  two 
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sounds  startled  me  as  I  came  through  the  park  this 
afternoon. 

Aiigiist  22. — That  was  a  quaint  expression  that  I  came 
across  to-day,  in  reading  about  Thoreau — tliat  he  expe- 
rienced Nature,  as  some  men  are  said  to  experience 
religion. 

August  2J^. — ^To  Battery  Cameron,  by  way  of  the 
Kidge  Road,  to  see  the  sun  set.  On  the  crest  of  the 
Virginia  hills  was  a  low,  heavy  bank  of  clouds.  Above 
this  the  sky  was  dappled  with  fleecy  flakes,  such  as  my 
friend  calls  '*  angels'  heads."  Sinking  behind  the  clouds 
the  sun  appeared  like  a  globe  of  fire.  Against  its  red 
disk  the  edges  of  the  clouds  assumed  queer  slmpes. 
Once  it  was  a  crane  or  stork,  outlined  plainly,  standing 
beside  a  rock.  As  the  sun  sank  the  crane  moved  up- 
ward, and  the  rock  became  a  four-footed  ahimal  grazing. 
Then  the  great  gloAving  ball  disappeared.  Overhead 
the  sky  was  full  of  delicate  colors.  The  hills  of  Vir- 
ginia were  crowned  with  a  blue  haze,  which  seemed  to 
change  gradually,  until  away  up  in  the  zenith  it  became 
a  deep  red,  the  tint  of  the  departing  sun. 

It  was  the  rainbow  over  again,  from  the  violet  to  the 
crimson. 

The  bunch  of  wild  flowers  which  I  gathered  was 
worthy  of  a  painter,  if,  indeed,  any  artist  could  have 
done  justice  to  its  brilliant  coloring.  There  was  the 
rich,  deep  yellow  of  the  cone-flower  and  the  dainty  yel- 
low of  the  golden  rod  and  St.  Andrew's  cross  ;  the 
lemon  color  of  the  toad-flax  contrasted  with  the  bright 
orange  of  the  butterfly-weed ;  the  pink  purple  of  the 
phlox  and  the  pure  purple  of  the  iron- weed ;  the  laven- 
der tint  of  the  mist-flower  with  the  greenish-white  of  the 
wild  carrot  and  the  dead  white  of  the  spurge  to  subdue 
the  brightness  of  the  rest.  Back  of  all  was  the  fresh 
green  of  the  sweet-scented  cedar,  its  silvery  berries 
matching  the  color  of  the  milkweed  pods. 

Septefmber  10. — I  imagine  that  the  young  farmer  whom 
I  met  driving  home  his  hay  wagon,  while  riding  this  af- 
ternoon, regarded  me  with  envy.  I  would  not  have 
changed  places  with  him ;  yet  suppose  a  piece  of  har- 
ness had  broken  or  a  part  of  my  buggy  become  loose. 
He  could  have  stepped  up  and  repaired  it,  while  I  should 
have  been  compelled  through  ignorance  to  stand  by  al- 
most helpless.  In  that  one  thing,  at  least,  he  was  wiser 
than  I ;  and,  in  so  far  as  that  knowledge  extended,  he 
was  better  than  I.  He  could  liave  taught  me  something, 
and  I  should  have  had  to  respect  him.  He  could  have 
lorded  it  over  me  and  told  me  to  stand  aside,  and  I 
should  have  been  compelled  to  obey. 

September  11. — Emerson  says,  "Everything  good  is 
on  the  highway."  Yet  I  think  the  highway  is  lacking 
in  its  goodness  if  there  be  not  a  spring  of  clear,  cool 
water  hidden  somewhere  in  a  bordering  field  or  under  a 
tree  by  the  roadside.  Without  such  a  spring  it  is  wear}' 
to  the  traveler  and  a  reproach  to  the  country  through 
which  it  passes.  The  walker  cannot  love  it,  and  even 
the  very  animals  seem  hastening  to  leave  it  behind. 

Our  ignorance,  however,  may  lead  us  astray  in  this 
matter.  I  have  walked  over  a  highway  which  seemed 
as  dry  as  the  dust  under  my  feet;  but  afterwards,  when 
I  have  passed  over  it  with  one  who  knew  the  country, 
he  has  shown  me  hidden  springs  of  whose  presence  I 
had  no  suspicion. 

September  IJ^. — The  linden  tree  is  one  of  the  first  of 
trees  to  show  the  approach  of  fall.  The  gum  and  oak 
and  maple  die  like  some  old  warriors,  flaunting  their 
colors  in  the  face  of  their  foe ;  but  the  leaves  of  the 
linden  shrivel,  as  if  they  dared  not  offer  resistance, 
even  at  the  first  approach  of  autumn.  The  edge  of 
each  leaf  first  turns  brown  and  curls  up,  leaving  a  green 


centre.  This,  indeed,  is  rather  a  pretty  sight,  when  the 
leaves  are  viewed  collectively,  the  colors  contrasting 
well  and  the  brown  border  being  distinct. 

October  5. — Like  a  strong,  vigorous  old  man,  who  has 
lived  on  beyond  his  allotted  time,  and  is  at  last  stricken 
by  a  sudden  and  fatal  heart  disease,  summer  died  while 
it  was  yet  in  its  prime,  though  it  was  October.  When 
.the  sun  set  last  evening  summer  was  with  us,  but  ere 
the  dawn  it  liad  disappeared.  There  was  a  death- 
struggle  in  the  night  that  we  knew  not  of.  Out  of  the 
west  came  a  whistling  wind,  cold  and  cruel,  and  a  dark, 
overhanging  cloud.  The  battle-royal  which  ^umme^ 
fought  for  life  was  not  long.  Its  heart,  so  warm  and 
generous,  was  touched  by  a  killing  frost.  There  were  a 
few  quiet  convulsions,  the  flowers  wept  and  the  earth 
was  sad.     Summer  was  dead. 

And  then,  out  of  this  wmd  and  cloud,  there  was  bom 
to  us  in  the  night  while  we  slept  a  new  season.  It  was 
no  puny  infant,  but  sprang,  Minerva-like,  full-grown 
into  being.  It  was  as  strong  in  its  youth  as  was  the  sum- 
mer in  its  prime.  It  laid  hold  on  the  tender  leaves  and 
they  withered  in  its  grasp.  Its  breath  fell  upon  the 
woods,  and  the  trees  cast  off*  the  colors  of  the  departed 
summer  and  attired  themselves  in  the  gorgeous  livery  of 
the  new  king.  The  golden  rod  and  aster  alone  lifted 
their  heads,  nor  bowed  in  reverence  to  the  "win  1  as  it 
went  by.  They  were  of  the  household  of  the  young 
monarch,  and  had  been  waiting  on  the  hillside  and  in 
the  valley  for  his  coming.  They,  with  the  painter's 
brush  and  marigold,  shall  be  his  crown  of  glory. 

And  he  shall  not  die  nor  leave  us — no,  not  even 
though  the  south  wind  come  with  its  baneful  breath — 
not  even  though  the  Indian  summer  come  and  appa- 
rently take  possession  of  his  throne. 

December  6. — I  came  down  the  road  to-night  through 
an  atmosphere  thick  with  a  frozen  mist.  The  moonlight 
fell  upon  the  earth  as  through  a  gauzy  veil.  The  hoar- 
frost was  unusually  heavy,  and  covered  the  country 
with  a  perfect  beauty.  The  fence-rails  were  as  white  as 
if  a  light  snow  had  fallen,  and  a  motionless  log  by  the 
roadside  was  as  a  corpse  wearing  a  silvery  shroud. 
The  fields  stretched  away  into  the  distance,  hidden  be- 
neath a  white,  sparkling  dress — a  robe  de  mat  of  finer 
texture  and  more  beautiful  workmanship  than  mortal 
hands  e'er  made  for  mortal  wear. 

"  He  scattereth  the  hoar-frost  like  ashes,"  says  the 
Psalmist ;  but  ashes  are  dull  and  opaque,  while  every 
tiny  frost-crystal  reflects  a  ray  of  light. 

December  S. — The  last  leaf  has  fallen ;  the  last  golden 
rod  has  disappeared ;  the  chestnut-burr  has  opened ; 
beneath  the  hickory  and  the  walnut  trees  is  the  ripened 
fruit ;  the  Indian  summer  days  are  gone,  and  the  air  is 
cold  and  bleak.  Upon  the  throne  of  the  year  sits  a 
royal  monarch,  hearty  and  bluff"  and  rugged,  whose 
mantle  is  whiter  than  ermine  and  softer  than  down. 

December  9. — The  branches  of  the  aspen  in  the  win- 
ter-time seem  more  flexible  than  those  of  any  other 
tree.  They  present  in  this  regard  a  great  contrast  to 
the  limbs  of  the  linden  tree,  which,  no  matter  how  hard 
the  wind  blows,  are  stiff*  and  unbending,  as  if  there  was 
a  rod  of  iron  in  the  centre  of  every  branch. 

December  12. — A  spring  thought  came  to  me  this 
dreary,  rainy  December  day.  The  rains  of  April  melt 
the  frozen  earth,  and  in  the  place  of  snow  and  ice  come 
violets  and  roses.  The  people  who  do  good  in  the  world 
melt  the  hard  crust  of  the  world's  selfishness,  and  where 
malice  and  discontent  abounded,  bloom  the  beautiful 
blossoms  of  charity  and  love. 

December  14. — How  persistently  summer  is  resisting 
the  attempts  of  winter  to  gain  a  foothold.  A  few  nights 
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ago  winter  got  so  close  upon  the  enemy  ^s  stronghold  as 
to  cast  into  it  several  thousand  snowflakes,  and  I  thought 
that  the  battle  was  surely  ended.  But  the  south  wind 
has  come  to  summer's  assistance.  To-day  is  fresh  and 
warm,  and  winter  has  again  retreated,  I  know  not 
where, 

December  15, — The  crows  are  having  a  hard  time  of 
it  this  afternoon  trying  to  reach  their  resting-place  in 
the  Virginia  pines  across  the  river.  Their  wings  flap  in 
a  quick,  desperate,  convulsive  movement  as  they  battle 
with  the  wind.  One  old  crow,  who  has  made  pretty- 
good  progress,  is  caught  at  a  disadvantage,  swung  a 
little  to  one  side,  and  in  a  moment  is  carried — a  mere 
plaything  of  the  gale — far  back  into  the  east,  almost  out 
of  sight.  Many  of  the  crows  make  a  strategic  move, 
flying  up  perpendicularly,  and  then  sailing  down  at  an 
angle  in  the  face  of  the  wind.  But  even  this  does  not 
avail  them  much. 

Xo  breath  is  wasted.  The  long  line  of  battling,  strug- 
gling crows  is  silent.  Xot  a  single  ''caw  "is  heard, 
although  usually  the  crows  make  a  noisy  clatter  while 
flying  home.  This  silence  and  the  desperate  flapping 
of  the  wings  are  expressive. 

December  17. — Winter  has  set  his  death-mark  on  the 
fields.  I  notice  everywhere  great  patches  of  blighted 
grass,  and  over  all  is  a  sickly  hue  of  yellowish  brown. 
How  prettily  the  gilded  vanes  shine  in  the  sunhght 
here  and  there  all  over  the  city  I 

December  2S. — To  what  shall  I  liken  the  smell  of  the 
pine  needle? 

Coming  down  the  street  this  morning  I  picked  up  a 
little  branch  of  a  pine  tree  from  the  pavement.  I  stripped 
off"  the  needles,  bruised  them  thoroughly  in  my  hands, 
and  took  a  long  inspiration  of  their  fragrance.  It  was 
a  bit  of  the  country  transplanted  to  the  city.  It  filled 
me  with  a  new  life.  Again  and  again  I  held  the  hand- 
ful of  green  to  my  nostrils. 

Far  better  than  the  insipiu  sweetness  of  cologne  is 


this  strong,  healthy,  woody,  aromatic  odor  of  the  pine 
needle. 

All  day  long  I  have  kept  the  handful  of  needles  on 
my  desk,  and  ever  and  anon  my  mind  wanders  to  a 
forest  of  stately  trees,  green  in  winter,  and  their  tops 
moving  to  and  fro  in  the  wind. 

December  24> — Midnight.  My  heart  is  open.  Spirit 
of  Christmas,  enter  I 

I  would  not  paint  Christmas  as  a  man,  but  as  a 
maiden,  ever  young,  ever  gentle,  ever  kind.  Xot  as  a 
king,  but  as  a  queen,  before  whose  loving  sceptre  all 
hhould  bow ;  whose  countenance  should  be  the  happiest 
that  ever  mortal  gazed  upon.  Her  crown  should  be  of 
holly  branches,  and  her  sceptre  a  branch  of  cedar.  And 
I,  adoring,  would  bow  before  her  throne. 

December  25. — I  am  glad  that  this  Christmas  day  is 
perfect.  It  only  needed  this  to  round  out,  fully  and  com- 
pletely, a  typical  week. 

First  there  came  in  the  early  part  of  the  week  a  down- 
pouring  of  rain.  So,  too,  there  was  a  cloudy  and  tear- 
ful time  in  the  history  of  God's  chosen  people ;  a  time 
of  weeping  and  wailing  and  lamentation  among  the 
prophets  over  the  sinfulness  of  Israel. 

Then  followed  the  strong  northwest  wind  blowing 
back  the  clouds  and  foretelling  a  blue  sky.  So,  too,  the 
powerful,  self-reliant  prophecy  of  the  coming  of  Clirist 
was  uttered  while  yet  there  was  darkness  in  Israel ;  so, 
too,  the  clouds  of  superstition  and  of  error  broke. 

Yesterday  was  an  almost  perfect  day,  the  air  al- 
most calm,  the  sky  azure.  This  was  the  world  becoming 
ready  for  the  Saviour's  birth.  Do  not  historians  tell  us 
that  at  the  coming  of  Christ  the  world  was  better  pre- 
pared to  receive  Him  than  at  any  other  time  ?  Yester- 
day, over  again,  the  earth  was  waiting. 

So  lam  glad  that  this  Christmas  day  is  perfect.  It 
ought  to  be.     Christ  has  come  into  the  world. 

The  clear,  transparent  blue  above  is  the  infinite  ten- 
derness of  the  Christ-child. 

Henrt  Litchfield  West. 
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KoBiN,  singing  in  the  snow, 
Where  the  March  winds  wildly  blow  ; 
Peering  through  the  blinding  storm, 
I  can  see  thy  tiny  form, 
On  the  paling*8  sharpened  height, 
Quiver  with  the  song's  delight. 
Clouds  above  and  death  below, 
Yet  thou  singest  in  the  snow  ! 

Not  a  twig  on  any  tree 
Holds  a  nesting-place  for  thee ; 
Not  an  inch  of  forage-ground 
Bare  in  all  the  country  round. 
On  the  unswept  window-sill 
Scattered  crumbs  have  been  thy  fill, 
Scanty  provender,  'tis  true, 
For  a  hungry  wight  like  you, 
Minstrel,  wandering  to  and  fro. 
For  thy  dinner  in  the  snow. 


Trill  and  twitter  in  the  gloom, 
*'  Sunshine  bringeth  leaf  and  bloom  ; 
Soon  on  yonder  snow-clad  tree 
Mate  and  nest  and  warmth  for  thee. 
One  who  cares  is  over  all — 
I  have  heard  His  Easter  call ; 
Trust  Him,  though  the  storm  may  blow," 
Sings  the  robin  in  the  snow. 

Oft  the  story  has  been  told, 

In  the  legend  sweet  and  old. 

That  thy  bosom's  stain  of  red 

Trickled  fVom  the  thom-crowned  Head ; 

Watching  in  the  twilight  gray, 

Ere  the  stone  was  rolled  away, 

Perched  the  sepulchre  a-near, 

Hose  thy  song  of  faith  and  cheer. 

I  can  well  believe  it  so, 

Robin  singing  in  the  snow. 

Sarah  L.  Jones. 
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PERIOD  II. 
'  ^  Je  ne  compreiidB  pae  comnie  on  peut  .taot  peneer  k  UDe  per- 
Bonne  :  u'aurai-je  jamais  tout  pense  ?" 

CHAPTER  I. 

It  is  November;  the  second  November  since  the 
Churchills'  return  from  Dresden,  A  second  summer 
has  raced  after  a  second  spring,  and  a  second  autumn  is 
pursuing  both.  The  full  tale  of  eighteen  months  is 
complete.  Time  has  swung  by  on  his  mighty  wings, 
which  all  the  centuries  are  powerless  to  tire,  bearing  in 
hi^  arms  diverse  gifts.  To  some  he  has  brought  satis- 
fied ambition;  to  some  grinding  poverty;  to  some  a 
surfeit  of  pleasure ;  to  some  a  mad- house ;  and  to  some 
a  grave.  To  many  only  a  bundle  of  Uttle  nagging 
cares  and  pigmy  pleasures,  that  passed  without  much 
heeding. 

To  the  Churchills  he  1ms  brought — what  ?  To  Mrs. 
Churchill  a  beautiful  new  r&telier;  to  Sarah,  six  new 
lovers  and  one  new  dog ;  and  to  Belinda,  a  knowledge 
of  the  postman's  step,  whether  distant  or  near,  that  she 
might  defy  any  inhabitant  of  this  or  any  other  street  to 
rival.  Before  her  return  home,  she  had  congratulated 
herself  upon  the  convenience  and  number  of  the  London 
posts.  Ere  six  months  are  out,  she  execrates  their 
frequency. 

For  eighteen  months  Belinda  has  been  listening,  and 
not  once  have  her  ears  been  filled  with  the  sound  that 
they  are  ever  strained  to  catch.  Not  once  has  Rivers 
written.  Not  once  has  he  come^in  person  to  explain  his 
silence.  He  has  gone — simply  gone  out  of  her.  life. 
That  is  all  1 

He  was  fVee,  of  course,  to  come  or  to  go ;  as  she  tells 
herself,  she  cannot  quarrel  with  him  for  tliat.  The  why 
she  is  at  issue  with  him  is  that  he  has  taken  the  taste 
of  her  life  with  him.  For  her  he  has  taken  the  color 
out  of  the  sunsets,  and  the  music  out  of  the  larks.  She 
looks  at  the  beauty  of  our  mother  earth  with  a  grudg- 
ing, sullen  eye.  The  summei*s  with  the  glories  of  their 
roses  ;  the  autumns  with  the  glories  of  their  sheaves,  are 
to  her  absolutely  waste  and  worthless. 

"  Even  if  he  came  back  to  me,"  she  says  to  herself; 

even  if  I  lived  to  be  ninety,  and  saw  him  henceforth 
every  day,  every  minute,  until  I  die,  I  could  neyer  fill 
the  emptiness  of  these  days  ;  they  will  always  have  l>een 
dead,  dead  loss  I" 

Now  and  again  she  rises  up  in  revolt  against  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  idea  that  is  eating  into  and  corroding  her 
prime.  She  will  cut  him  out, of  her  life;  will  cut  off 
that  portion  of  her  life  in  which  he  had  concern,  sheer 
away,  like  a  precipice. 

"  I  did  well  before  I  knew  him,"  she  says  to  herself, 
with  a  sort  of  indignation ;  ''  he  was  in  the  world,  and 
so  was  I ;  he  smiled  as  he  does  now — does  he  smile  now, 
1  wonder  ? — and  I  was  none  the  worse  for  it.  He  did 
not  blot  out  the  sun ;  he  did  not  make  it  up-hill  work  to 
cat,  to  speak,  to  breathe.  Let  things  be  as  they  were 
then.     Why  cannot  they  be  ?    They  shall  be  1" 

For  a  moment  she  is  strong  and  light-hearted  ;  sings 

a  gay  verse  of  a  song ;  feels  the  goodliness  of  youth. 

Then  a  sick  qualm  comes  over  her.     It  is  gone,  done 

with !  and  the  whole  earth,  the  whole  of  life,  is  empty, 

hideous,  void  I 
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It  is  November;  the  afternoon  is  drawing  toward  its 
close.  Tea  ha.s  been  drunk,  and  visitors  are  gone.  The 
hour  of  dressing  draws  nigh.  This,  however,  is  a  fact 
that  neither  Mrs.  Churchill  nor  Sarah  are  willing  to  ad- 
mit; Mrs.  Churchill  because  her  drive  has  made  her 
sleepy,  and  fire  and  owl-light  are  drowsy  and  soothing ; 
Sarah  because  she  is  absorbed  in  the  ingenious,  if  not 
useful,  employment  of  painting  the  large  white  terrier 
lately  added  to  the  establishment,  in  colored  stripes  and 
spots  to  represent  a  clown.  Jane  is,  happily  for  her- 
self, not  a  sensitive  dog,  and  submits  with  stolid  good- 
humor  to  a  process  that  would  penetrate  Slutty's  heart 
with  agonies  of  undying  slmme. 

**  Belinda  is  late,"  says  Mrs.  Churchill,  drawing  her- 
self up  into  a  sitting  posture,  the  first  preparatory  step 
toward  the  unavoidable,  dreaded  move  up  stairs. 

*'  I  hope  she  will  not  come  back  until  Jane  is  fin- 
ished," answers  Sarah  warmly,  hesitating  for  an  instant 
in  the  choice  of  a  pigment ;  while  Jane  opens  her  mouth 
in  a  large,  bored,  patient  yawn. 

"  Perhaps  she  did  not  find  it  so  tiresome  as  she  ex- 
pected," says  Mrs.  Churchill,  reluctantly  taking  the 
second  step  toward  departure,  and  rising  to  her  feet. 

*'  Perhaps  not,"  replies  Sarah  absently,  drawing  back 
her  head  the  better  to  judge  of  the  eflect  of  a  large 
8pla.«<h  of  gamboge,  just  applied  upon  Jane's  right  cheek. 

"  What  an  object  you  are  making  of  that  poor  dog  I" 
laughing  lazily. 

"She  hkes  it !"  replies  Sarah  gravely.  ''She  thinks 
it  is  becoming.  Do  not  tell  her  it  is  not.  If  she  is  a 
success,  I  mean  to  paint  the  others  as  Harlequin  and 
Columbine  I" 

'*  I  wish  Belinda  would  come,"  says  Mrs.  Churchill, 
with  a  little  comfortable  curiosity  in  nowise  akin  to  the 
loving,  foolish  solicitude  that  thinks  that  some  unlikely 
misfortune  must  have  happened  to  its  beloved,  if  he  or 
she  be  detained  five  minutes  beyond  his  or  her  usual 
time. 

''  I  hope  she  will  not  come  until  Jane  is  finished  I" 
repeats  Sarah  seriously,  working  away  with  redoubled 
ardor. 

"  I  think  she  must  have  been  amused." 

'*  IPin  !"  replies  Sarah  dubiously.  *'  If  she  is,  she  is 
the  first  person  in  whom  that  emotion  was  ever  pro- 
voked by  an  afternoon  drum  ;  and  Belinda  is  not  easily 
amused.  I  think,"  with  quiet  pride,  "that  Jane  will 
amuse  her.     Ah,  how  provoking  I    Here  she  is  I" 

In  effect,  as  the  last  words  leave  her  lips  the  door 
opens,  and  her  sister  enters.  If  your  eyes  were  shut, 
or  if  you  were  blind,  your  ear  would  never  have  told 
you  that  it  was  a  young  person's  entrance,  so  measured 
and  unelastic  is  her  step. 

"Do  not  come  here  I  Do  not  look  at  Jane  I"  cries 
Sarah  in  an  agonized  voice,  hastily  throwing  the  cloth 
on  which  she  has  been  wiping  her  brushes  over  Jane's 
long-suffering  back.  "  Stay  where  you  are  I  No  I  Now 
you  may  come  1" 

"Which  am  I  to  do?"  asks  Belinda;  and  her  voice 
has  as  little  spring  in  it  as  her  step. 

"  Well  ?"  cries  Mrs.  Churchill  in  a  voice  of  cheerful 
expectancy,  ready  to  abridge  her  dressing-time,  to  sit 
down  again  and  be  amused. 
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"  Well  ?"  replies  Belinda  unresponsively. 
She  has  advanced  to  the  fire,  and  now  stands  there,  a 
foot  on  the  fender,  for  the  evening  is  chill,  while  the 
cheerful  flames,  upspringing,  play  upon  the  uncheerful 
beauty  of  her  face,  and  lend  a  little  of  their  own  danc- 
ing to  the 

"  Eyes  too  expressive  to  be  blue, 
Too  lovely  to  be  gray," 

that  have  no  dancing  of  their  own  in  them. 

"  You  are  the  worst  person  in  the  world  to  send  out," 
says  Mrs.  Churchill,  disappointed  and  cross;  "for  all 
the  news  you  bring  back,  you  might  as  well  stay  at 
home." 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  Belinda  would  have  pleasantly 
acquiesced  in  her  own  lack  of  observation ;  would  have 
cheerfully  tried  to  remedy  it.  Now  she  only  answers, 
with  a  sullen  look  : 

**  What  is  there  to  tell?  What  is  there  ever  to  tell 
about  a  drum  ?  There  was  a  mob  of  women,  and  a 
smell  of  hot  sealskins  I" 

"  Not  a  man,  of  course  ?"  asks  Sarah  from  the  dis- 
tant comer  of  the  room,  whither  she  has  retired  with 
the  inchoate  Jane,  to  pursue  her  artistic  labors  unseen. 
"  How  glad  I  am  I  did  not  go  I" 

Belinda  smiles.  When  she  smiles,  you  see  even  more 
clearly  than  when  she  is  grave  the  inexpressible  hard- 
ening which  has  happened  to  h^r  face. 

*•  There  were  two  or  three  men." 

"The  usual  refuse  that  you  meet  in  a  second-class 
literary  salon,  I  suppose,"  rejoins  Sarah  contemptu- 
ously. "  Dirty  little  poets,  and  greasy  little  positivists  ?" 

Belinda  still  smiles  a  smile  that  is  without  gayety, 
but  is  not  without  satire. 

"  There  was  one  man  there  whom  you  did  not  think 
too  grimy  to  bestow  a  good  deal  of  your  notice  upon  at 
one  period  of  your  history.'" 

"  Who  ?"  asks  Sarah,  pricking  up  her  ears  with 
awakened  yet  puzzled  interest.  "You  would  not  be 
likely  to  meet  any  of  my  friends  there,  I  should  hope." 

"Guess!" 

"  Je  vous  le  donne  en  trois ;  je  vous  le  donne  en  dix ; 
je  vous  le  donne  en  millel"  says  Mrs.  Churchill,  who 
at  the  unsealing  of  her  granddaughter's  lips  has  recov- 
ered her  good-humor.  '*  Was  it — pooh  1  what  a  memory 
I  have — Signor  Valet  ta,  the  singing-master,  who  went 
down  on  his  knees  in  the  middle  of  the  lesson  ?" 

"No." 

"  I  have  it  I  It  was  the  German  who  wrote  '  Ich  liebe 
dich  !'  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  grammar  1" 

"  It  was  not  I" 

Sarah  has  paused,  brush  in  hand,  her  brows  furrowed 
by  her  efforts  to  repass  in  her  mind's  eye  the  crowded 
phalanx  of  her  suitors. 

'*  They  were  the  nearest  approach  to  literature  I  ever 
made,"  she  says  doubtfully  ;  "  except" — a  sudden  rush 
of  color  and  animation  into  face  and  eyes — "except — 
no  I  it  could  not  have  been ;  it  was  not — was  it — Pro- 
fessor  Forth  P'' 

"  It  was  Professor  Forth." 

"  How  awkward  for  you  I"  cries  Mrs.  Churchill,  inte- 
rested; "and  of  course  he  is  not  man  of  the  world 
enough  to  carry  off  the  gene  of  such  a  meeting  I" 

In  the  emotion  of  the  moment,  Sarah  has  uninten- 
tionally released  Jane,  who  now  trots  composedly  back 
to  the  fire,  her  incomplete  face,  white  on  one  side  and 
garishly  painted  on  the  other — a  fact  which,  even  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  distrustful  and  angry  won- 
der of  the  other  dogs,  is  powerless  to  rob  her  of  her 
stoic  calm. 

"  Did  he  speak  to  you  ?    Did  you  speak  to  him  ?" 


cries  Sarah  in  high  excitement,  running  back  to  the 
hearth. 

"  I  talked  to  him  for  a  good  half-hour." 

"He  accepted  the  situation,  in  short,"  says  Mrs. 
Churchill.  "  Well,  that  was  more  than  I  should  have 
expected  of  him." 

"  Did  he  mention  me  ?  Of  course  he  mentioned  me  ?" 
asked  Sarah  eagerly. 

"  He  inquired  after  granny ;  and  then  he  put  you  in 
as  an  afterthought. " 

"  I  dare  say  that  he  could  not  command  his  voice  to 
ask  after  me  at  first  ?"  cries  the  other,  laughing.  "  Did 
his  voice  tremble  at  all  ?    I  hope  it  trembled." 

"  Not  in  the  very  least." 

"  You  talked  to  him  for  lialf  an  hour  ?  What  did  you 
talk  about  ?" 

"  We  talked  about  Browning's  poetry." 

^'' Browning'' s  Poetry!^'*  with  a  disgusted  accent. 
"What  a  bore  for  you  1  I  thought  that  of  course  you 
would  have  talked  about  me  !" 

"Borel"  repeats  Belinda,  with  a  sort  of  bitter  ani- 
mation. "I  thought  it  such  a  blessing.  I  did  not 
want  to  talk  about  you,  or  myself  either,  or  granny  ; 
we  are  always  talking  about  you  and  myself  and  granny. 
It  was  such  a  relief  to  get  away  once  in  a  while  from 
people,  and  turn  to  things  1" 

"  I  must  say  that  Browning  is  a  great  deal  too  clever 
for  me,"  puts  in  Mrs.  Churchill  contentedly.  "I  am 
very  fond  of  poetry ;  but  I  like  something  that  I  can 
understand." 

"But  did  you  talk  about  nothing  but  Browning's 
poetry  ?"  inquires  Sarah,  incredulously  lifting  her  eye- 
brows.    "Did  you  talk  about  it  the  whole  time  ?" 

"  We  had  hardly  exhausted  the  subject  in  half  an 
hour, ' '  replies  Belinda,  with  a  disagreeable  sneer.  * '  And 
then  he  read  aloud ;  he  was  asked  to  read  aloud  I" 

"And  you  all  sat  round  worshipping!"  exclaims 
Sarah,  breaking  into  new  laughter.  "  That  is  exactly 
what  they  did  at  the  house  I  first  met  him  at.  You 
may  not  credit  it,  but  I  sat  round  worshipping,  too  !" 

"  Tliey  were  rather  fulsome  !"  replies  Belinda,  her  lip 
curling  at  the  recollection. 

"  And  what  did  he  read  ?  Did  he  read  anything 
amusing  ?    But  of  course  he  did  not !" 

"  He  read  *  The  Grammarian's  Funeral.' " 

"  '  Grammarian'' 8  Funeral  / "'  repeats  Mrs.  Churchill 
with  a  shrug.     "  What  a  name  for  a  poem  !" 

"  '  The  Grammarian's  Funeral !"'  echoes  Sarah,  but 
with  an  emotion  different  from  her  grandmother's  color- 
ing her  tone.  "  That  was  the  very  poem  he  read  the 
night  I  first  met  him.  I  could  not  make  head  or  tail  of 
it ;  but  I  pretended  that  I  thought  it  very  fine.  Be- 
linda, beware !  or  this  family  may  have  a  second  time 
cause  to  rue  that  that  Grammarian  ever  was  buried  !" 

"How  curious,  your  meeting  him!"  said  Mrs. 
Churchill,  with  an  amused,  leisurely  smile.  "  How  it 
must  have  reminded  you  of  Dresden  !" 

Belinda  shudders  a  little.  There  is  so  much  need  to 
remind  her  of  Dresden  !  And  yet  she  herself  has  been 
surprised  at  the  extra  vividness  with  which  the  sight 
and  bodily  presence  of  one  of  the  subordinate  actors  in 
the  little  drama  enacted  there  has  brought  it  back  to 
her.  Is  her  memory  growing  habitually  dull  ?  Oh,  if 
it  were  so ! 

"  Is  his  mother  alive  still  ?"  asks  Sarah,  striking 
hastily  in  to  divert  the  conversation  from  the  channel 
into  which  her  grandmother  seems  disposed  to  direct  it. 
"  I  hope  you  were  not  behindhand  in  civility ;  and  that 
as  he  remembered  to  ask  after  our  old  lady,  you  remem- 
bered to  ask  after  his."  '    . 
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''  I  did  not ;  I  thought  she  might  be  dead,  but  1  do 
uot  think  she  is.  lie  mentioned  lier;  he  said  some- 
thing about  '  My  mother.'  " 

*'  Then  of  course  she  is  not  dead  I"  answers  Sarah 
decisively ;  '*  if  she  had  been,  he  would  have  said, '  My 
poor  mother  1'  Granny,  when  you  are  dead,  I  mean 
always  to  talk  of  you  as  *  my  poor  granny  !"' 

'' Do  you  indeed,  my  dear!''  rather  sharply.  **Let 
me  tell  you  thai  I  have  no  intention  of  giving  you  the 
opportunity  just  yet !'' 

"Did  he  say  anything  about  coming  to  call  ?"  asks 
Sarah,  with  an  interested  look. 

"Not  a  word." 

"Did  he  give  you  the  impression  that  he  was  con- 
templating it  ?" 

"Not  in  the  least." 

"Do  you  think  that  he  will  ?" 

"  I  should  think  certainly  not ;  indeed  he  is  going 
back  to  Oxbridge  to-morrow.  I  Avish  I  were  going  to 
Oxbridge  to-morrow!  I  >vish,"  restlessly,  "that  we 
lived  at  Oxbridge." 

"  To  be  near  him  ?"  asks  Sarah,  laughing. 

Her  sister  joins  in  the  laugh,  but  without  heartiness. 

"  Not  exactly  ;  but  from  what  he  says — from  what 
every  one  says — there  must  be  such  a  continual  stir  of 
intellectual  life  going  on  there." 

"  Good  heavens  1"  cried  Sarah,  shocked  ;  "  what  has 
happened  to  you  ?  You  are  growing  to  talk  just  as  he 
does ;  those  are  the  kind  of  things  he  used  to  say  to  me, 
and  expect  me  to  provide  them  with  suitable  answers !" 

"It  does  sound  high  falutin',"  answers  Belinda, 
rather  ashamed ;  "  but  it  is  not,  really :  it  is  only  that  I 
would  give  anything  to  get  out  of  our  own  little  groove 
into  any  other." 

"  I  like  our  little  groove,"  says  Sarah,  contentedly ; 
"  by-the-by,  that  reminds  me —  Jane  where  are  you  ? 
Jane,  how  dare  you  ?  How  can  you  lie  so  indelicate  as 
to  'present  yourself  half  dressed  to  Punch  and  Slutt}-  V 
Come  he're  this  instant. " 

But  Jane,  though  giving  a  slavish  leer  and  a  syco- 
phantic wag  of  her  disfigured  tail,  makes  no  movement 
toward  exchanging  her  warm  couch  on  the  deep  rug  for 
the  uncomfortable  glories  of  the  palette  and  the  brush. 

"  It  may  not  be  a  bad  littfe  groove  for  those  who  like 
it,"  rejoins  Belinda,  discontentedly  ;  "  but  it  is  pleasant 
to  get  a  glimpse  bej^ond  it  now  and  then.  I  do  not  know 
when  I  have  been  so  little  bored  as  I  have  been  this 
afternoon." 


CHAPTER   II. 

She  says  the  same  thing  to  herself  in  the  solitude  of 
her  own  room — that  solitude  where  the  least  truthful 
speaks  truth.  She  says  it  again  when  she  awakes  next 
morning.  Is  it  possible  that  an  avenue  to  renewed  in- 
terest in  life  may  be  opening  before  her  ?  Others — Pro- 
fessor Forth,  for  instance — have  lived  and  live  by  the 
intellect ;  live  to  all  appearance  worthily  and  content- 
edly. Why  may  not  she  too  ?  What — her  heart  being 
stone  dead — is  there  to  prevent  her  ? 

"  If  you  please,  'm,"  says  Tommy  next  day  in  the  af- 
ternoon, appearing  in  the  doorway  of  the  little  back 
sitting-room,  litter-room,  dirt-hole,  w^here  a  si)ecial 
cause  has  gathered  the  three  ladies  of  the  Churchill 
family,  "  there  is  a  gentleman  from  Higgins  and  Raw- 
son  in  the  hall." 

It  [s  a  new  Tommy ;  the  old  one,  having  bloomed  out 
into  increased  size  and  new  vices,  has  been  superseded  ; 
a  new  Tommy  with  a  cherub  face,  but  an  education  for 
his  profession  that  as  yet  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

"A  gentleman  from  Higgins  and  Rawson !"  repeats 


Mrs.  Churchill  indignantly ;  "  there  are  no  gentlemen 
at  Higgins  and  Rawson — it  is  a  haberdasher's  shop ! 
Ask  him  his  business." 

The  cherub  retires,  trembling,  and  his  mistress'  atten- 
tion returns  to  the  object  from  which  his  entrance  had 
diverted  it ;  the  object  which  has  called  both  herself  and 
her  granddaughters  hither.  It  is  the  washing  of  the 
dogs,  a  function  periodically  celebrated  and  revelled  in 
by  Sarah. 

Jane  is  already  washed ;  she  is  a  pushing  dog,  always 
putting  herself  forward,  and  claiming  the  chief  seats  in 
the  synagogues.  Candescently  white,  cleansed  from 
stain  of  indigo  and  ochre,  no  longer  comic,  but  gravely 
beautiful,  she  lies  in  glory,  drying  on  a  blanket.  It  is 
now  the  martyred  Slutty  who  is  in  the  wash-tub,  drip- 
ping resignedly,  while  Sarah's  strong  white  arm  is  em- 
ployed in  vigorously  scrubbing  her  fat  back,  and  the 
soapsuds  are  falling  into  her  dreadfully  goggling  eyes. 

Punch  is  seated  in  a  deep  dejection  not  usual  with 
him  a  good  distance  off,  well  aware  that  his  fate  also  is 
hurrj'ing  to  overtake  him,  but  tiying  to  imagine  that  he 
may  avoid  it  by  remaining  seated  in  the  middle  distance, 
and  totally  refusing  to  reply  when  addressed. 

Belinda  sits  by,  occasionally  lending  a  helping  hand 
when  Slutty  struggles,  and  occasionally  turning  a  page 
of  the  volume  of  Browning,  which,  in  pursuance  of  her 
intention  of  living  henceforth  by  the  intellect,  lies  open 
on  her  knees. 

Tommy  has  agam  appeared. 

"If  you  please,  'm,  there  is  a  lady  with  a  tambou- 
rine— '' 

"  A  lady  with  a  tambourine  1"  repeats  Mrs.  Churchill, 
in  an  awful  voice.  "What  do  you  mean.  Tommy? 
Indies  do  not  play  tambourines  about  the  sti*eets  I  You 
mean  a  woman  with  a  tambourine  I  Send  her  away." 

A  second  time  Tommy  retires  discomfited,  but  not 
for  long.     After  a  short  absence  he  returns. 

"If  you  please,  'm,  there  is  a  person  in  the  hall 
wishes  to  speak  to  you." 

"A  person  !"  echoes  Mrs.  Churchill  commendingl}-. 
"Come,  that  is  better  1  A  shopman,  I  suppose  1  Did 
he  say  what  shop  had  sent  him  ?" 

"  Please,  'm,  I  do  not  think  he  is  a  gentleman  from — I 
do  not  think  he  is  from  a  shop  at  all.  He  said  his  name 
was  Forth,  and  asked  me  to  give  you  this  card  "  (pre- 
senting one). 

As  her  eyes  fall  upon  it,  Mrs.  Churchill  jumps  up  with 
a  little  shriek. 

" Good  heavens  I"  she  cries,  aghast,  "it  is  Professor 
Forth  I  What  do  you  mean.  Tommy,  by  calling  him  a 
*  person,'  and  leaving  him  in  the  hall  V  Show  him  up  to 
the  drawing-room  at  once  !" 

"Please,  'm,"  replies  Tommy,  whimpering,  "you 
said  as  how  I  was  not  to  call  'em  gentlemen." 

"  So  he  has  come  !"  cries  Sarah,  in  a  rather  triumph- 
ant voice,  raising  a  beaming  face  from  the  middle  of  the 
steam  and  suds.  "  Do  not  you  think  he  would  like  to 
see  the  dogs  washed  V" 

"I  cannot  think  what  has  brought  him,"  says  Mrs, 
Churchill,  in  a  vexed  voice ;  ''  that  class  of  people  lias 
no  tact.  I  never  could  find  a  word  to  say  to  him.  Now, 
pray,  Sarah,  do  not  make  a  fool  of  him  again  I  It  is  all 
very  well  for  you,  but  you  do  not  reflect  what  a  nuisance 
he  is  to  Belinda  and  me  !" 

"He  is  no  Muisaiy^e  to  me  !"  replies  Belinda  coldly  ; 
"  I  am  glad  he  has  come.  I  wanted  to  talk  to  him !  I 
do  not  think  he  has  come  to  see  Sarah ;  I  think  he  has 
come  to  see  me  1" 

She  says  it  with  cool,  positive,  indifferent  composure. 
With  as  much  coolness,  as  much  indifference,  as  much 
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composure,  she  walks  up  the  stairs  and  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, pursued  by  her  sister's  message  : 

'*  Tell  him  that  I  am  coming  directly,  but  that,  with 
me,  even  Love  cedes  to  Duty,  and  I  must  finish  washing 
Slutty." 

Mr.  Forth  is  looking  toward  the  door  as  Belinda  en- 
ters ;  and  an  indescribable  air  of  relief  steals  over  his 
countenance  when  he  perceives  that  she  is  alone. 

"I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  calling,"  he  begins  for- 
mally ;  but  she  interrupts  him. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  she  says,  with  a  direct  look 
of  cold  sincerity.  ''  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you.  Will  you 
sil  down  ?" 

And  yet,  now  that  the  opportunity  for  gratifying  that 
want  has  come,  she  seems  for  a  while  to  lack  the  power. 

According  to  his  chilly  wont,  he  has  chosen  the  seat 
nearest  the  fire,  opposite  the  window,  and  she  has 
placed  herself  on  the  other  side.  As  she  looks  in  his 
face,  a  cataract  of  agonizing  memories  pours  storming 
over  her  heart.  In  the  throng  and  bustle  of  last  night, 
memory  had  not  been  half  so  busy.  She  had  thought 
that  she  could  see  him  without  pain ;  with  only  that  dull 
numbness  with  which  she  sees  small  and  great.  But  now 
she  finds  that  for  her  in  each  wrinkle  traced  by  thought 
about  his  eyes — in  each  pucker  of  discontent  around  his 
lips — there  lurks  a  demon  of  recollection. 

The  little  wintry,  fog-thickened  London  drawing-room 
has  changed  to  the  sunny  Dresden  salon.  It  is  full 
again  of  Sarah's  pungent  pleasantries  at  her  lover's 
cost,  and  of  Rivers'  resounding  laughs  at  them.  A  hun- 
dred worthless  speeches  of  Rivers',  ridiculing  the 
other's  foibles,  his  mufi*etee8,  his  parsimony,  his  diges- 
tion— speeches  trivial  and  merry  when  spoken,  now 
solemn  and  woful,  rush  back  upon  her  mind.  Oh,  if 
her  heart  should  turn  out  not  to  be  stone-dead  after  all ! 
But  it  must  I — it  must  I — it  shall  I 

Her  silence  has  lasted  longer  than  she  is  aware,  and 
there  is  a  slight  tone  of  ofiense — to  that,  too,  a  memory 
is  tied — in  her  visitor's  voice,  as  he  says: 

"  I  hope  I  have  not  chosen  an  inopportune  moment 
for  my  visit  ?" 

"  Not  at  all  I — not  at  all  I"  she  answers  hastily;  but 
the  compasure  with  which  she  had  entered  the  room, 
had  first  addressed  him,  is  gone ;  a  fever  has  come  into 
her  cheek,  and  a  hurry  into  her  words.  "  As  I  told  you, 
I  am  glad  to  see  you.  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  Why 
have  not  you  gone  back  to  Oxbridge  ?" 

*'  I  am  to  return  by  the  4.45  train,"  he  replies ;  *'  and 
I  thought  that  I  could  not  better  utilize  the  moments 
left  me  than  by — " 

"Yes,  yes,  I  understand,"  she  cries,  brusquely  push- 
ing aside  his  civilities.  "I  want  to  ask  you — I  want 
you  to  tell  me — I  suppose  that  you  are  a  competent  judge 
—is  not  it  quite  possible  for  a  person  to  live  entirely  by 
the  intellect  V" 

He  looks  at  her  doubtfully.  Such  a  question  in  the 
mouth  of  a  Churchill,  his  experience  of  Sarah  has 
taught  him  profoundly  to  distrust. 

"  1  mean,"  she  says,  nervously  plucking  at  the  Japa- 
nese hand-screen  that  she  has  taken  up  to  shade  her 
face — hot,  but  not  with  fire  heat — ''  I  mean,"  panting  a 
little,  "  do  not  you  think  that  that  is  the  best  life — the 
most  satisfactory  on  the  whole — the  least  liable  to  inter- 
ruption and  disappointment — that  is  built  upon — upon 
—upon  books,  you  know — upon  the — the  mind  !" 

''You  must  be  aware,"  he  answers  frigidly,  "  that 
the  whole  tendenc}'  of  my  teaching  is  to  show  that  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  is  the  only  one  that  really  and 
abundantly  rewards  the  labor  bestowed  upon  it." 

You  think  so  ?"  she  answers,  breathlessly,  leaning 
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eagerly  forward,  and  fixing  her  large  heart-hungry  eyes 
upon  him.  "  You  think  that  it  would  be  enough — that 
it  would  satisfy  one — that  one  would  not  need  anything 
beyond  ?" 

There  is  an  inexpressibly  sorrrowful  yearning  in  the 
accent  with  which  she  pronounces  this  last  phrase.  Oh, 
if  he  could  but  furnish  her  with  this  anodyne,  how  she 
would  fall  on  her  knees  and  bless  him  ! 

"  Since  there  is  no  limit  to  the  domain  of  the  know- 
able,"  he  is  beginning,  when  again  she  breaks  in  upon 
him: 

''  No,  no  I  of  course  not  I  I  understand  I  but  how  to 
get  at  it,  that  is  the  question  I  I  thought — I  imagined 
— I  hoped — that  perhaps  you  might  help  me — might 
direct  me  I" 

Again  he  looks  at  her  suspiciously.  Is  not  this  the 
very  same  request  with  which  the  mendacious  Sarah  had 
opened  her  fire  upon  him  ?  Is  this  a  thirst  for  learning 
of  the  same  character,  and  that  is  likely  to  be  quenched 
with  the  same  surprising  ease  ? 

*'0f  course,"  she  goes  on  hastily,  mistaking  the 
source  of  liis  hesitation,  *'  I  cannot  expect  you  to  waste 
much  time  upon  me ;  but  I  thought  that — that — per- 
haps you  might  be  inclined  to  set  me  on  the  way  ;  to — 
to — lend  me  a  book  or  two  every  now  and  then." 

"  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  lending  books,"  he  answers, 
still  suspiciously  ;  ''  but  I  should  be  happy  to  make  an 
exception  in  your  favor,  were  I  convinced  that  your  de- 
sire for  self-education  were  a  genuine  one." 

''Genuine  I"  she  cries,  indignant  and  astonished. 
''  Why  what  else  should  it  be  ?  What  motive  could  I 
have  for  feigning  it  ?" 

A  slight  look  of  embarrassment,  mixed  with  mortifi- 
cation, crosses  his  face. 

*'  You  cannot  have  forgotten,"  he  says,  "  the  interest 
in  literature  counterfeited  by  3^our  sister — " 

He  stops  suddenly  ;  for,  as  if  the  mention  of  her  had 
conjured  up  her  bodily  presence,  at  the  same  instant  she 
enters,  protected  by  her  grandmother  and  by  a  tempest 
of  clean  dogs. 

"  How  are  you  ?"  cries  she,  holding  out  her  hand  to 
him  with  the  same  easy,  jovial  smile  as  if  they  had 
parted  yesterday  on  the  best  of  terms.  No  confusion 
born  of  the  recollection  of  their  last  meeting  troubles 
her  good-humor.  No  doubt  as  to  the  present  visit  being 
addressed  to  her  ruffles  her  mind.  None  such  appa- 
rently results  from  the  precipitancy  with  which,  upon 
her  entry,  her  ex-lover  begins  to  seek  his  hat,  and  mur- 
mur of  his  train. 

•'  And  about  the  books  ?"  says  Belinda,  with  a  hesi- 
tating wistfulness  when  her  turn  comes  to  be  bidden 
good-by  to.     '*  You  will  not  forget  about  the  books  ?" 

It  seems  to  her  as  if  he  were  carrying  ofi*  her  new, 
faint,  feverish  hope  with  him,  and  she  j^annot  let  it  go 
without  a  struggle. 

''I  will  think  of  it,"  he  answers  hurriedly,  with  a 
distrustful  glance  at  Sarah  ;  ''  I — I  will  let  you  know." 

''  What  about  books  ?"  asks  Sarah  inquisitively,  as 
soon  as  the  door  has  closed  upon  him.  ''  Ls  he  going  to 
lend  you  books  ?  The  old  villain !  it  was  with  books 
that  he  first  beguiled  my  young  affections.  I  believe 
that  he  is  like  Jacob :  not  having  been  able  to  obtain 
Rachel,  he  is  going  to  try  and  put  up  with  Leah  I  eh, 
Leah  ?" 

"  What  an  untidy  way  he  has  of  sitting !"  says  Mrs. 
Churchill  pettishly,  advancing  to  set  right  the  chair 
lately  occupied  by  their  guest ;  ''  these  loose  chair-covers 
are  a  mistake.  I  am  sure  I  hope  that  he  will  be  in  no 
hurry  to  repeat  his  visit.  One  thing  is  certain ;  not  one 
of  us  expressed  the  slightest  wish  to  see  him  again  I" 
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**  If  I  did  not  express  i  t,  I  felt  it,"  answers  Belinda 
perversely.     '*  I  wish  to  see  him  again." 

Mrs.  Churchill's  sole  response  is  a  silent  shrug,  a  mode 
lately  adopted  by  her  and  Sarah  of  receiving  the  starts 
and  frets  of  Belinda's  temper — that  temper  once  so 
smooth  and  sweet — a  mode  of  expressing  that  they  are 
to  be  endured,  not  argued  with. 

"  How  curiously  ugly  he  is  I"  cries  Sarah,  chuckling 
at  the  recollection.  ''I  could*hardly  help  laughing  when 
I  looked  at  him ;  he  is  like  Charles  Lamb's  Mrs.  Con- 
rady :  '  No  one  ever  saw  Mrs.  Conrady  without  pro- 
nouncing her  to  be  the  plainest  woman  that  he  ever  met 
with  in  the  course  of  his  life.  The  first  time  that  you 
are  indulged  with  a  sight  of  her  face  is  an  era  in  your 
existence  ever  after.  You  are  glad  to  have  seen  it — 
like  Stonehenge  I ' " 

Mrs.  Churchill  laughs  lazily.  "  What  a  memory  you 
have,  child  1" 

'*  I  can  go  on,  if  you  like,"  continues  Sarah,  encour- 
aged by  this  praise.  '"No  one  can  pretend  to  forget 
it.  No  one  ever  apologized  to  her  for  meeting  her  in 
the  street  on  such  a  day  and  not  knowing  her ;  the  pre- 
text would  be  too  bare.'  " 

"  You  have  always  grossly  underrated  him,"  says  Be- 


linda severely ;  "there  is  a  side  of  him,  an  intellectual 
side,  which  you  are  totally  incapable  of  appreciating  1" 

"Totally  I"  assents  her  sister  placidly;  "and  so,  I 
hoped,  were  you !" 

"  At  least  I  know  tliat  it  is  there  I"  cries  Belinda  an- 
grily, beginning  to  walk  restlessly  about  the  i*oom  after 
a  fashion  that  she  has  adopted  during  the  last  year — a 
fashion  that  is  somewhat  trying  to  her  housemates'  pa- 
tience. "  I  recognize  it ;  I  admit  it ;  I  would  imitate  it 
if  I  could  1" 

"  Since  when  ?"  asks  Sarah  dryly. 

There  i6  something  in  her  apparently  harmless  ques- 
tion which  jars  upon  Belinda's  sick  nerves. 

"It  is  very  hard,"  she  breaks  out,  reddening,  "tliat 
one  should  be  thrown  back  and  ridiculed  here,  when  one 
makes  any  least  effort  to  improve  one's  self  I  What  is 
the  use  of  making  any  attempt  in  such  an  atmosphere 
as  this?    What  is  the  use  of  struggling — of  trying — " 

She  bursts  into  stormy  tears,  and  leaves  the  room. 

"  Her  temper  is  becoming  impossible  I"  exclaims  Mrs. 
Churchill,  holding  up  her  pretty  old,  white  hands. 

But  Sarah  only  says,  "  Poor  dear  1"  in  a  very  lenient 
voice,  and  kisses  all  the  dogs. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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Where  the  deadly  nightshade  grows, 
Where  grim  shadows  now  repose, 
Once  the  morning  stars  arose 
In  the  golden  oldeu  time. 

Fairy  footprints  sparkled  there ; 
Heavenly  music  filled  the  air ; 
Darkness,  Silence  and  Despair 
Fled  on  noiseless  raven  plumes. 

Spring  awoke  the  dreaming  fiowers ; 
Birds  in  hymeneal  bowers 
Sang  away  the  halcyon  hours 
On  the  hyacinthine  shore. 

Love  and  Beauty,  hand  in  hand, 
Wandered  through  this  wonder-land — 
King  and  queen,  at  whose  command 
All  its  teeming  treasures  lay. 

Then  their  hearts  no  sorrow  knew, 
For  their  love  was  warm  and  true ; 
Fields  were  green  and  skies  were  blue ; 
Life  was  rosy  with  romance. 

Lordly  mansions  they  possessed 
In  this  ** island  of  the  blessed," 
By  enamored  waves  caressed 
Into  slumber  on  the  deep. 


Never,  in  her  wildest  flight, 
Gleamed,  on  Fancy's  eager  sight, 
Fairer  gardens  of  delight, 
Or  in  cloudland  or  Cathay. 

How  the  desolation  came — 
Whether  pestilence  or  flame, 
War  or  famine,  were  to  blame — 
No  one,  living  now,  may  say. 

Voyagers  on  passing  ships 
Whisper  yet,  with  whitened  lips, 
Of  the  wan  and  weird  eclipse 
Fallen  on  that  high  estate — 

Tell  of  cruel  lust  of  gold, 
Beauty  haggard,  love  grown  cold. 
And  disasters  manifold 
Wasting  the  enchanted  isle. 

Ivy  frets  the  palace  wall ; 
Crumbling  arch  and  column  fall ; 
Mold  and  canker  over  all 
Hold  a  ghostly  carnival ; 

Light  and  music  flown  away ; 
In  the  courts  no  fountains  play ; 
Death  holds  undisputed  sway 
From  the  mountains  to  the  shore. 


Ah  I  had  Love  his  truth  maintained, 
Then  his  kingdom  had  remained, 
And  his  dynasty  had  reigned 
O'er  that  Aidenn  evermore. 


Theodore  H.  Hill. 


By  ALBION  W.  TODBOEE, 


or  "A  Fool's  Emnd,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

BORN    OF   THE   BPipiT. 

Beechwood  Srminaky  had  a  wide  reputation.  It 
not  only  aflbrded  exceptionally  fine  advantagen  for  the 
education  of  young  ladic:^,  but  it  was 'eminently  respect' 
able.  To  have  been  admitted  to  its  classes  was  of  itself 
a  certificate  of  social  rank.  To  have  graduated  from 
Beechwood  was  to  hold  a  master-key  to  good  society 
everywhere  in  the  land.  Twenty  years  had  passed  since 
tlie  Misses  Hunniwell  began  with  three  boarders,  whom 
they  taught  in  the  parlor  of  their  fether's  house,  upon 
the  front  of  which  the  Seminary  building  proper  now 
abutted.  Their  father  had  been  a  merchnnt  who  had 
saved  from  ruin,  in  the  "crash"  of  '37,  only  this  old 
homestead  and  the  little  hill-side  farm,  whose  chief  value 
was  tliat  it  furnished  firewood  and  shelter.  His  daughters 
had  been  well  educated,  and  were  too  proud  to  descend 
from  their  former  high  social  position  to  any  menial 
avocation,  and  too  "capable,"  as  the  saying  of  that 
region  is,  to  be  dependent  upon  others.  Their  mother 
waa  dead.  So  b.:lween  them  they  managed  the  house- 
hold and  the  scholars,  and  managed  both  so  well  that 
their  fame  soon  came  to  the  ears  of  others — parents 
and  pupils. 

Then  the  father  died.  Their  pupils  filled  the  house, 
and  some  even  obtained  board  at  the  neighbors'.  They 
builded  a  separate  school-room  ;  it  was  soon  more 
than  f\i11.  Then  a  small  legacy  fell  to  them.  They 
borrowed  what  was  really  a  large  sum  in  thone  times, 
and  erected  the  comfortable  structure  thai  now  bore 
the  name  of  Beechwood  Seminary.  In  a  few  years 
the  debt  was  extinguished.  One  of  the  sisters  died, 
and  the  other  wrought  with  still  greater  pride  aud  de- 
votion because  of  her  memory.  It  was  a  high-priced 
and  high-toned  institution ;  but  it  was  a  thoroughly  good 
one.  Its  founders  contemplated  their  own  advantage, 
yet  they  were  strictly  honest,  and  would  have  scorned 
to  take  pay  for  anything  without  giving  a  fair  equivalent 
for  it.  They  were,  above  all  things  ilse,  ladies.  Thi^y 
were  descended  from  one  of  those  old  &miUes  of  the 
colony  whom  the  age  of  vulgar  ^hops  and  factories 
overtook  and  drove  in  upon  themselves.  They  were 
types  of  that  aristocracy  which  somehow  or  other  grew 
up  and  stood,  proud  and  cold  and  self-respecting,  among 
the  barren  hills  which  mechanic  art  invaded  with  its 
army  of  hand-workers — men  and  women — whose  labor 
was  to  build  the  foundations  of  the  aristocracy  of  to-day. 
The  Hunniwells  were  an  old  family.  Their  blood  waa 
very  clear  and  very  blue.  Tlie  chilly  purity  of  that 
ctced  whose  great  expounder  had  once  dwelt  almost  in 


sight  of  the  seminary,  had  left  its  impress  on  their 
hearts.  To  "be  a  lady  forever"  was  a  Scriptural  in- 
junction that  followed  hard  upon  the  decalogue  in  their 
minds.  To  be  in  all  things  "  under  the  breath  of  good 
repute"  was  a  prime  |ire-reqiiisite  to  favor  with  them. 
They  pitied  tlie  poor.  They  would  cheerfully  serve  the 
humblest.  Suffering  never  cried  to  them  in  vain.  Con- 
science and  sincerity  were  to  be  seen  in  their  soft, 
refined,  yet  sharply  cut  fiices,  as  clearly  as  the  blue 
veins  that  showed  through  the  silky  skin.  The  calm 
gray  eyes  were  full  and  strong,  but  they  were  kinil 
and,  in  a  way,  tender.  They  were  interested  in  their 
neighbors  of  the  busy  borough  tliat  had  grown  up  so  near 
the  old  farmhouse  by  litem.  They  patronized  the  pub- 
lic schools  which  nestled  about  among  the  hills.  Rarely 
did  one  of  these  close  a  term  that  one  of  the  sisters 
with  a  few  of  their  pupils  did  not  honor  the  closing  day 
with  their  presence.  The  white  slender  fingers  pointed 
out  errors  on  the  blackboard  or  the  slate.  The  silky 
brown  curls  that  framed  the  calm,  refined  faces  and 
softened  their  serene  severity,  rose  and  full  with  the 
little  nods  of  approval  which  they  gave  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  merit.  Their  aristocracy  was  not  one  of 
Bcom  or  self-assertion,  but  of  infinite  self-respect.  They 
did  not  like  new  things  or  take  kindly  to  new  ideas. 
The  proprieties  of  the  olden  time  ruled  their  convic- 
tions. They  kept  aloof  from  "  isms  "  that  smacked  of 
question  of  the  old  doctrines.  As  the  delegated  guard- 
ians of  the  pupils  intrusted  to  their  charge,  they  held 
it  a  sacred  doctrine  to  see  that  these  imbibed,  while 
under  their  care,  no  doubtful  dogma.  They  were  not 
ascetics.  They  did  not  shut  their  pupils  away  from 
the  society  that  surrounded  them,  hut  required  them 
to  attend  church  upon  the  Sablutth.  encouraged  them 
to  attend  the  prayer-meetings,  and  with  the  parents' 
assent  allowed  them  sometimes  to  attend  social  gath- 
erings and  to  receive,  with  scareely  a  show  of  restraint, 
the  visits  of  the  young  men  of  the  neighborhobd  on 
certain  specified  evenings.  The  Misses  Hunniwell  were 
ladies  and  had  no  young  hidies  at  their  school  whom 
they  could  not  trust.  So,  too,  they  were  not  unreaiMin- 
ably  severe  in  regard  to  girlish  escapades,  recognizing 
tliat  young  life  must  break  from  its  leading-strings 
now  and  then.  Their  pic-nlcs,  "recreation  evenings" 
and  holidays  were  festal  occasions  full  of  sweet  innocent 
pleasure,  not  only  to  their  pupils  but  to  the  favored 
youths'  who  were  deemed  worthy  of  admission  to  this 
hill-side  Eden. 

Since  the  d^ath  of  the  elder  sister,  and   esperinlly 
since  the  coming  of  Hilda  and  Amy,  even  the  former 
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seemingly  light  discipline  had  been  somewhat  relaxed. 
Hilda,  especially,  had  become  a  prime '  favorite,  de- 
spite her  apparent  disregard  of  some  of  the  minor 
proprieties.  Much  was  forgiven,  because  of  the  free, 
untrameled  life  of  Sturmhold.  The  privileges  which 
Captain  Hargrove  had  demanded  as  the  condition  of 
her  coming  liad  been  granted  with  some  reluctance. 
Perhaps  no  man  of  less  evident  gentility — certainly 
no  man  whose  Southern  birth  and  lineage  did  not 
entitle  him  to  ask  such  a  thing  as  a  concession  to  the 
home  life  and  custom  of  his  daughter — could  have 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  lady  principal  of  Beechwood 
to  the  keeping  of  a  pony  for  his  daughter's  use.  It  was 
with  no  little  misgiving  that  it  was  granted.  After  a 
time  it  seemed  to  prove  so  innocent  a  pleasure,  and  Hil- 
da's abounding  health  as  well  as  her  frank  good  nature, 
cheerful  application  and  marked  superiority  in  her  stu- 
dies had  thoroughly  overcome  the  good  lady's  fears,  that 
more  than  one  sleek  pet  stood  in  the  stable  of  the  insti- 
tution. She  was  not  at  all  averse  to  the  added  income, 
though  no  temptation  of  gain  could  have  induced  her  to 
lower,  in  the  least  degree,  the  standard  of  excellence  or 
the  tone  of  exclusiveness  and  propriety  which  clung 
around  this  pride  of  her  lonely  life.  Since  these  innova- 
tions had  come  she  had  even  allowed  herself' a  pleasant 
luxury,  which  she  had  never  before  dreamed  of' indulging. 
Having  now  to  keep  an  assistant  for  the  man-of-aU- 
work,  who  spaded  the  garden,  milked  the  cows,  pre- 
pared the  wood  and  did  the  purveying  for  the  institu- 
tion, she  had  set  up  her  carriage  in  a  modest  way, 
instead  of  relying  on  the  village  livery  when  she  needed 
a  vehicle  for  any  purpose.  So  it  happened  that  Beech- 
wood  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  not  only  a  respect- 
able and  exclusive  institution  but  even  in  a  sense  a 
luxurious  one.  All  this  added  to  its  prosperity  and 
popularity  until  the  number  of  pupils  who  were  refused 
admission,  year  by  year,  almost  equaled  the  number 
accepted. 

Yet  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  there  was  any  lack  of 
wholesome  discipline  at  Beechwood.  Woe  to  the  young 
lady  who  transgressed  in  any  really  important  feature 
its  regulations.  She  found  that  beneath  the  gentle  na- 
ture of  the  principal  there  was  a  will  of  iron.  Conceal- 
ment of  any  fault  or  evasion  of  any  duty  was  certain  to 
receive  merited  reproof  and  humiliation.  Falsehood  in 
word  or  act  was  the  most  heinous  sin.  The  unworthy, 
incorrigible  or  persistently  neglectful  were  weeded  out 
with  the  most  summary  firmness.  She  was  tender  in 
her  care  but  inflexible  in  her  requirements.  Among  the 
things  most  rigidly  proliibited  was  all  mention  of  the 
question  which  had  grown  to  be  the  absorbing  topic 
of  the  day.  Holding  herself  to  be  the  parent  pro  tem- 
pore of  her  pupils,  she  considered  it  a  sacred  duty  to 
see  to  it  that  the  home  teachings  of  each  were  not  per- 
verted while  under  her  care.  Having  pupils  from  the 
South,  as  well  as  the  Xorth,  she  counted  it  needful, 
both  for  her  own  interest  and  as  a  trustee  of  their  inte- 
rests, not  only  that  discussion  and  dissension  should  be 
avoided,  but  that  ideas  which  might  be  repugnant  to 
the  respective  parents  should  not  be  imbibed  by  them 
while  under  her  control.  So  while  the  life  about  her 
became  a  seething  mass  of  heated  controversy,  Beech- 
wood felt  none  of  its  influence.  To  this  fact  Miss 
Hunniwell  owed  no  little  loss  of  prestige  among  the 
people  of  the  town.  She  was  said  to  be  bitterly  pro- 
slavery  in  her  views,  and  the  seminary  was  regarded 
by  some  of  the  most  rancforous  of  the  abolition  fanatics 
as  a  nurserj'  of  the  most  pestiferous  doctrines. 

This  opposition  naturally  inclined   this    self-reliant 
woman  to  a  more  positive  and  pronounced  hostility  to 


that  sentiment  which  had  gradually  worked  its  way  into 
so  many  of  the  institutions  of  the  North.  So  when  a 
family  of  colored  children  found  their  way  into  the  school- 
house  of  the  little  village  she  ceased  her  customary  visits 
there,  and  so  far  overstepped  her  own  rule  as  not  only 
to  speak  somewhat  bitterly  in  reference  to  it  in  private 
conversation,  but  also  to  refer  to  it  in  her  customary 
Wednesday  afternoon  talks  to  her  pupils.  She  did  not 
like  slavery.  She  evgn  regretted  its  existence,  and  was 
truly  sorry  for  the  slave's  hard  fate.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  did  not  like  the  negro.  She  thought  he  had 
a  right  to  the  proceeds  of  his  own  labor — to  be  a  man 
and  have  a  home — but  that  did  not  make  him  white, 
or  entitle  him  to  be  the  equa>  of  the  white  man.  She 
gave  liberally  to  the  Colonization  Society,  and  hoped 
the  day  would  come — indeed,  she  prayed  for  it  daily — 
when  Christianized  slaves  would  be  reshipped  to  Africa 
by  the  million  as  missionaries,  who  should  convert  their 
barbarian  kinsmen  to  Christianity.  She  took  no  note  of 
probability  or  possibility.  She  never  stopped'  to  con- 
sider of  their  fitness,  and  it  did  not  once  occur  to  her 
that  the  untaught  slave  was,  at  best,  a  queer  emissary 
to  bear  the  message  of  Christian  freedom  to  the  conti- 
nent whence  Christian  hands  had  ravished  slaves  for 
centuries  to  minister  to  Christian  greed.  Her  only  feel- 
ing was  that  they  ought  not  to  have  been  taken  from 
thence,  and,  being  here,  ought  to  be  gotten  rid  of  as 
soon  as  possible.  There  were  very  many  who  sympa- 
thized with  these  views,  but  in  the  region  where  she 
dwelt  the  antipathy  to  slavery  as  an  act  of  personal  in- 
justice to  the  slave  was  fast  overcoming  the  antipathy 
of  race  and  color. 

It  was  to  this  community  and  to  this  woman  that  the 
report  had  come,  so  well  supported  that  none  could 
doubt,  tliat  a  favorite  pupil  of  this  exclusive  institution 
was  a  threefold  social  leper — illegitimate,  the  daughter 
of  a  slave — perhaps  a  slave  herself—and  cursed  with 
that  befouling  taint,  the  blood  of  Africa.  The  metro- 
politan journals  had  brought  the  news,  now  fully  con- 
firmed, of  the  death  of  Captain  Hargrove  in  the 
attempt  to  remove  the  slaves  from  Mallowbanks,  to- 
gether with  the  further  information,  derived  from  papers 
found  upon  his  person  that  removed  all  possible  doubt, 
that  the  daughter  of  George  Eighmie  and  Alida  had 
been  entered  as  a  pupil  at  Beechwood.  The  village 
paper,  which  was  rampantly  Abolition  in  its  tone,  had 
referred  to  it  with  a  sly  touch  of  gratification  at  the  po- 
sition in  which  the  principal  would  find  herself,  com- 
bined with  a  really  sympathetic  allusion  to  the  young 
lady  herself.  Another  journal,  of  opposite  proclivities, 
published  in  a  village  a  few  miles  away,  had  discoursed 
upon  it  at  considerable  length,  taking  occasion  to  ex- 
press its  entire  confidence  that  Miss  Hunniwell  had 
been  imposed  upon  by  the  accomplished  kidnapper  and 
the  girl  whom  he  had  represented  a«  his  daughter.  It 
added  that  the  latter  was  said  to  be  gifted  with  that  rare 
beauty  which  the  quadroon  sometimes  possesses,  but 
was  easily  recognized  as  having  colored  blood  when  the 
fact  was  once  suggested  to  an  observer.  Three  letters 
had  also  come  by  that  morning's  mail  to  the  lady  prin- 
cipal, which  brought  vividly  before  her  mind  all  the 
horrors  of  the  fact  she  had  learned.  Two  of  these 
were  from  Southern  patrons.  They  were  bitterly  in- 
dignant at  the  fact  that  their  daughters  had  been  made 
the  victims  of  such  an  infamous  fraud,  and  demanded 
their  instant  return  to  their  homes.  They  denounced 
her  in  unmeasured  terms  for  the  very  sin  she  liated  most 
— deception.  She  felt  that  their  anger  was  justified.  She 
was  angry  herself  at  the  imposition  which  had  been 
practiced  upon  her,  and  utterly  appalled  at  the  disgrace 
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which  must  ensue  to  her  beloved  seminary.  The  other 
letter  was  from  Mr.  Robert  Oilman,  in  his  capacity 
of  attorney  for  the  heirs  of  Eighmie,  informing  her 
that  they  had  positive  information  that  ''a  certain  negro 
girl,  belonging  to  the  estate  of  said  Eighmie,"  was 
kept  and  harbored  at  the  seminary  under  her  charge, 
under  the  name  of  Hilda  Hargrove,  having  been  entered 
there  as  the  daughter  of  Merwyn  Hargrove,  deceased, 
who  had  the  said  girl  in  his  possession,  claiming  to  be 
the  testamentary  heir  of  said  Eighmie,  though  in  fact 
held  only  to  be  an  administrator  de  son  tort  of  said  es- 
tate. A  reward  of  one  thousand  dollars  was  offered  if 
she  would  hold  and  detain  the  said  negro  girl  until  the 
duly  authorized  administrator  could  take  measures  to 
reclaim  the  same  as  the  property  of  the  estate.  He 
added  that  the  administrator  would  arrive  in  a  very 
short  time — perhaps  nearly  as  soon  as  his  letter — fully 
prepared  to  substantiate  his  claim  and  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  recover  possession  of  the  slave. 

A  cry  of  horror  escaped  the  lips  of  the  teacher  as  she 
threw  the  letter  from  her,  almost  before  she  had  finished 
its  perusal. 

In  an  instant  she  was  transformed.  The  anger  of  her 
patrons,  the  pecuniary  loss,  the  shame  that  would  at- 
tach to  Beechwood  and  its  loss  of  prestige — all  were 
forgotten  in  the  horrible  vision  that  rose  up  before  her 
of  the  fate  that  impended  over  her  fisivorite  pupil.  Till 
that  moment  she  had  not  been  conscious  of  any  excep- 
tional fondness  for  Hilda.  Her  beauty,  her  winsome 
frankness  and  her  affectionate  disposition  had  made  her 
a  favorite  with  all ;  but  this  foster-mother  of  twenty  gen- 
erations of  alumnce^  this  alma  mater  of  a  thousand  spot- 
less girls,  would  have  counted  herself  unworthy  of  her 
trust  had  she  admitted  in  her  heart  an  hour  before  that 
she  could  love  one  of  them  in  any  great  degree  more  than 
another.  She  would  have  dismissed  from  her  employ  at 
once  any  teacher  who  had  manifested  a  like  partiality 
for  any  particular  pupil.  All  her  life  she  had  been  as 
impartial  as  Rhadamanthus,  and  had  fixed  her  pride 
upon  and  given  her  care  and  tenderness  in  almost 
equal  degree  to  all.  Now,  the  heart  of  this  gray- 
haired,  childless  woman  burst  the  bound  of  habit,  and 
cast  aside  all  the  wisdom  and  pride  of  her  hfe.  She 
forgot  every  one  that  was  under  her  charge  save  this 
lone  child  of  a  nameless  union — the  hopeless  Pariah, 
the  incurable  leper,  before  whom  waited  only  a  life  of 
shame  and  suffering — this  nameless  waif  of  the  Dead 
Sea  of  Slavery.  She  saw  it  all — the  chains — the  block 
— the  mart — the  life  of  shame — the  death  long  waited 
for  and  welcomed  because  an  end  of  life.  Within  her 
breast  the  mother  sprang  to  life.  Born  of  this  spirit- 
travail  Hilda  became  at  once  her  child — her  one  ewe- 
lamb— her  very  own.  Her  father's  death  had  given  her 
back  the  mother  she  had  never  known. 

'*Oh,  my  darling!  my  darling!"  cried  the  childless 
woman,  as  she  clasped  her  arms    across  her  bosom 


and  walked  back  and  forth  across  the  study  floor.  "My 
child  !  Mv  Hilda  !  What  shall  I  do  V  How  shall  I  save 
you?" 

•That  moment  she  caught  the  fire  of  the  enthusiasts. 
In  that  hour  she  became  a  fanatic.  The  one  thought 
which  was  seething  in  the  heart  of  the  people  had  found 
entrance  to  her  own,  and  drove  out  all  others.  No  ar- 
gument, no  exposition  of  theory  had  ever  touched  her 
calm,  conservative  nature;  but  the  very  thought  of 
this  Nessus  robe,  which  must  forever  encase  the  fair 
young  form  in  the  room  above,  overturned  at  once  her 
life-long  convictions,  destroyed  all  thought  of  prudence, 
and  set  her  in  battle  array  against  an  institution  of 
which  Hilda's  peril  was  but  an  incident — rare,  perhaps, 
but  possible.  With  her  nature  it  was  not  enough  to  feel 
or  believe.  She  must  act.  She  ceased  her  rapid  walk 
across  the  room,  took  the  letter  of  the  attorney  from  the 
floor,  and  carefully  read  it  again.  Her  soft  cheek 
burned  and  her  eyes  flashed  with  anger.  She  sat  for 
a  long  time  with  her  head  resting  on  one  hand,  her  lips 
close  shut,  and  the  letter  crushed  in  the  clinched  fingers 
of  the  other.  She  was  thinking — thinking  what  she 
could  do,  what  she  must  do.  She  had  decided  without 
thought  what  she  ought  to  do.  She  hated  this  attorney 
who  could  speak  so  coolly  of  the  fate  that  impended 
over  her  favorite.  Yet  he  was  a  good  man,  an  honest 
man;  a  loving,  tender-hearted  father  and  a  conscien- 
tious attorney.  In  writing  this  letter  he  had  performed  a 
simple  duty  which  the  law  imposed  upon  him.  If  he  had 
known  her  thought,  he  would  no  doubt  have  been  sur- 
prised. He  would  have  felt  that  she  was  unjust,  and  he, 
in  his  turn,  would  also  have  been  unjust.  Cruelty  was 
as  foreign  to  his  nature  as  to  hers.  He  was  only  the 
product  of  a  system  she  could  not  understand,  as  she 
was  the  creature  of  a  development  of  which  he  knew 
nothing. 

She  heard  the  shriek  and  then  the  fall  in  the  room 
above.  In  an  instant  she  comprehended  what  had 
passed.  She  knew  that  the  fatal  message  had  reached 
Hilda's  ears.  She  sprang  to  her  feet,  rushed  out  of 
her  study,  ran  along  the  hall  and  up  the  stairs  with 
the  crumpled  letter  in  her  hand.  The  curious  pu- 
pils, who  had  come  from  their  rooms  at  the  sound  of 
the  shriek,  shrank  awaj'^  from  her  as  she  passed  them  in 
amazement.  She  did  not  speak  to  them  nor  look  at 
them.  No  one  had  ever  seen  her  manifest  excitement 
before.  A  teacher,  with  a  white,  terrified  face,  met  her 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  asked  her  a  question. 
Miss  Hunniwell  thrust  her  rudely  aside  without  reply, 
passed  straight  on  to  Hilda's  room,  turned  the  knob 
without  knocking,  entered,  and  closed  the  door  behind 
her. 

Without  there  were  pale  faces,  quivering  lips  and 
hushed,  wondering  whispers.  The  premonition  of  a 
sad,  mysterious  tragedy  that  wa«  being  enacted  in  the 
midst  of  them  had  hushed  the  chatter  of  an  hour  before. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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Fkail,  lovely  lamp  of  workmanship  divine, 

Some  ruthless  hand  hath  quenched  thy  gleaming  light ; 

No  flush  of  pink  now  stains  the  marble  white 
Of  thy  cold,  sculptui'ed  form.     Harsh  Death,  'twas  thine 
To  work  this  wanton  deed.     Thou  gavest  no  sign  ; 

But  with  one  breath  hast  wrought  for  me  such  blight 

As  Time  can  ne'er  undo.     Thou  ^st  doomed  to  night 


The  life  whereon  that  pure,  clear  flame  did  shine ; 

On  radiant  reach  of  some  fair  heavenly  slope, 
The  light  here  quenched  now  gloweth  like  a  star. 

Death  hath  no  foothold  in  that  realm,  whose  scope 
God's  angels  scarce  do  know,  and  naught  can  mar 

The  beauteous  flame ;  while  I  in  anguish  grope 
O'er  paths  unlit  and  ways  that  darkened  are. 

Jennie  S.  Jhdson. 


AMERICAN  MANNERS. 


Nothing  is  more  common  tlian  criticism  of  American 
manners,  the  causes  assigned  for  their  shortcomings 
being  as  various  as  the  complaints  are  loud^nd  fre- 
quent. One  censor  attributes  all  faults  of  decorum  to 
the  American's  want  of  reverence,  another  to  his  lack 
of  leisure ;  still  a  third  finds  a  cause  in  his  unpicturesque 
costume,  and,  with  a  fond  glance  backward  at  knee- 
breeches  and  lace  ruffs,  holds  the  modern  trousers  and 
stiff  linen  responsible  for  the  evils. 

In  all  these  cases  there  is  an  assumed  disorder,  the 
source  of  which  is  sought.  That  is,  American  manners 
are  assumed  to  be  bad  manners,  and  society  is  probed  to 
find  the  origin  thereof.  Tlie  search  reminds  one  of  the 
stoiy  of  the  wise  men  puzzling  their  heads  over  the 
problem  why  a  jar  of  water  Aveighed  no  more  after  the 
fish  was  put  in  than  before.  It  was  a  long  time  before 
any  one  suggested  that  the  jar  be  weighed  to  see  whether 
the  case  was  truly  stated,  whether  the  jar  actually  did 
weigh  no  more  with  the  fish  than  without  it. 

We  propose  to  ask  in  the  outset :  Are  American  man- 
ners bad,  and,  if  so,  in  what  respects?  What,  in  the 
first  place,  is  the  standard  of  comparison  ?  Pressing  the 
question  closely,  we  shall  be  apt  to  hear  a  good  deal 
about  "  gentlemen  of  the  old  school,  "about  a  ''queenly 
carriage,"  "courtly  grace,"  etc.,  with  perhaps  some 
references  to  "the  good  old  times  when  George  the 
Third  was  king  " — ^from  which  we  may  infer  that  Eng- 
lish society  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  pre- 
sents itself  as  one  model  of  politesse.  If  we  accept  this 
as  the  only  or  the  best  model  of  manners,  we  must  re- 
sign at  once  any  claim  for  our  own  time  and  country. 
The  sweeping  courtesy,  the  studied  obeisance,  the  quaint 
ceremonials  of  those  days  are  out  of  date ;  no  one  now 
attaches  the  same  importance  to  the  exact  angle  of  the 
feet  and  elbows  o.n  entering  a  room  ;  the  "  Art  of  being 
Easy  at  all  Times  and  in  all  Places,"  the  most  popular 
work  of  the  time,  is  now  out  of  print.  Along  with  these 
traditions,  however,  have  come  down  to  us  other  tradi- 
tions also,  which  leave  no  doubt  that  this  same  imposing 
"gentleman  of  the  old  school,"  this  model  of  deport- 
ment in  the  presence  of  ladies,  or  under  the  tranquil- 
izing  influences  of  a  state  dinner,  sometimes  used  very 
ugly  words  when  with  those  of  his  own  sex  alone,  and 
it  is  quite  certain  that  even  that  pattern  of  all  the  femi- 
nine graces  and  accomplishmenti^  of  her  time,  the  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  was  not  wholly  without  re- 
proach in  the  private  relations  of  life. 

Evidently,  to  consider  the  subject  at  all,  we  must  first 
come  to  some  sort  of  definition.  We  must  know  what 
we  mean  by  manners  before  we  can  classify  them  as 
good  or  bad.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  we  must  discard 
the  Sunday-school  theory  that  good  manners  are  synony- 
mous with  certain  virtues,  as  unselfishness,  amiability, 
consideration  for  others  and  the  like.  Had  I  not  long 
seen  its  fallacy,  I  could  have  had  no  more  convincing 
proof  of  it  than  has  come  to  me  during  the  present 
writing.  A  gentleman  called  on  me,  who  commands  my 
entire  respect,  both  by  reason  of  his  able  mind  and  his 
generous  heart.  Nay,  more  than  this.  When  I  think 
of  the  perseverance  by  which  he  has  gained  npi  educa- 
tion, despite  of  poverty,  discouragement  and  difliculties 
of  various  kinds  ;  of  the  industry  by  which,  though  still 
young,  he  has  made  for  himself  a  place  in  his  profession ; 

of  his  goodness  of  heart  toward  the  unfortunate  and 
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sorrowful,  my  respect  quickens  into  admiration.  Yet 
this  man  of  true  and  tender  soul,  calling  upon  an  errand 
which  did  credit  to  both  head  and  heart,  stood  before 
me  with  his  hat  on  his  head  and  his  hands  in  his 
pockets ;  and,  when  I  had  arranged  to  go  with  him  at  an 
appointed  hour  to  co-operate  in  his  benevolent  mission, 
asked  me  "  if  it  would  be  too  much  out  of  the  way  for 
me  to  call  at  his  office  I" 

On  the  other  hand,  a  gentleman  (so-called),  whom  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  is  a  veritable  scoundrel, 
places  a  chair  for  me  with  a  grace  that  I  have  never 
seen  equaled,  and  says  "  good  morning,  madam,"  with 
such  empr easement  that  I  feel  like  a  princess  for  many 
hours  thereafter.  And  this  man  of  the  gracious  mien 
but  wicked  heart  finds  a  welcome  in  society,  and  really 
good  society,  too,  where  my  noble  friend,  if  invited  at 
all,  would  be  laughed  at,  except  by  the  few  that  know 
him  well  enough  to  forgive  his  blunders. 

Neither  are  fine  manners  synonymous  with  talent  or 
education.  You  shall  see  the  scholar  of  wide  and  accu- 
rate knowledge  abashed  and  ill  at  ease  the  moment  be 
leaves  his  study,  while  a  mere  simpleton  will  have  the 
air  of  savoirfaire  in  every  situation. 

Plainly,  this  thing,  which  is  neither  virtue  nor  wis- 
dom, but  which,  more  than  either,  is  the  passport  to  the 
"best"  society,  is  not  of  trifling  import;  but  while 
always  instantly  recognizable,  it  is  nevertheless  so  im- 
palpable as  almost  to  elude  definition.  Perhaps  we  can 
get  no  nearer  to  a  definition  than  by  saying  that  man- 
ner being  the  deportment  of  one  person  toward  other 
peraons,  fine  manners  consist  in  suitableness,  A  really 
fine  manner  is  susceptible  of  infinite  shades  and  grada- 
tions, but  each  suitable  to  the  time,  place  and  person. 
A  manner  which  is  suitable  in  addressing  a  person  of 
twenty  years  of  age  is  not  suitable  toward  one  seventy 
years  old.  A  gentleman  does  not  address  a  lady  with 
the  same  familiarity  that  he  uses  toward  one  of  his  own 
sex ;  a  tone  which  is  proper  from  a  parent  to  a  child  is 
not  proper  from  a  child  to  a  parent.  An  obtuseness  as 
to  the  relations  of  things  is  the  mainspring  of  bad  man- 
ners, and  makes  life,  for  some  people,  one  long,  imcon- 
scious  impropriety. 

Suitableness,  then,  being  the  test  of  manners,  we  may 
apply  it  to  ourselves  and  ask.  Are  our  manners  suitable 
to  the  age  and  to  our  social  atmosphere  ?  If  we  are  to 
compare  American  manners  with  English  manners, 
for  example,  we  must  first  compare  the  two  societies. 
In  so  doing,  four  iqiportaut  differences  are  at  once 
apparent : 

First.  In  this  country  there  are  no  distinctions  of 
rank;  no  titles  of  duke,  earl,  baron,  knight,  esquire, 
etc.,  and,  consequently,  no  code  prescribing  with  as 
much  exactness  as  the  number  of  pints  in  a  quart  or 
ounces  in  a  pound,  the  exact  amount  of  reverence  due 
one  man  from  another. 

Secondly.  The  American  man,  unlike  the  Englishman, 
attaches  small  importance  to  etiquette  and  social 
forms ;  consequently,  here,  much  more  than  there,  so- 
ciety is  in  the  hands  of  women. 

Thirdly.  In  this  country  young  people  step  upon  the 
social  stage  at  a  much  earlier  age,  and  there  is  far 
greater  freedom  allowed  them. 

Fourthly.  There  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  home  at- 
mosphere of  the  two  countries ;  there,  the  relation  of 
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parent  and  child  being  one  of  authority  and  deference ; 
here,  one  of  mutual  good-fellowship. 

For  all  these  reasons,  social  intercourse  is  for  less  for- 
mal here  than  in  England.  Kichard  Grant  White  tells 
of  an  American  who  went  to  England,  honestly  de- 
sirous of  getting  acquainted  with  English  people,  whose 
deiiign  was  completely  frustrated  by  the  kind  letters  of 
introduction  he  carried  with  him.  He  found  that  the 
presentation  of  one  of  these  letters  meant  invariably  an 
invitation  to  a  very  grand  and  ceremonious  dinner,  and 
there  an  end.  In  despair  he  said,  '*  I  don't  want  their 
dinners;  I  want  t/i€r)i,"  and  kept  his  remaining  letters 
in  his  pocket.  Had  the  case  been  reversed,  and  an  Eng- 
lishman presented  similar  letters  here,  he  would  very 
likely  have  found  himself  taken  home  to  a  mid-day 
family  dinner,  without  ceremony  or  announcement; 
afterward,  paXer  familias  having  hastened  back  to  his 
office  or  counting-room,  the  guest  would  have  had  an 
hour's  friendly  talk  with  the  ladies  of  the  household,  or 
the  pretty  daughter  would  have  taken  him  to  drive ; 
then,  if  he  had  shown  himself  worthy,  he  would  have 
been  invited  to  come  and  pass  an  evening  quietly  or 
with  friends,  at  his  option.  What  manner  can  be  more 
pleasing  to  a  stranger  than  this  which  makes  him  feel 
instantly  at  home  I  And  what  hospitality  can  be  finer 
than  this  which  bears  evidence  of  disturbing  in  no  way 
the  usual  easy  household  ways  I 

We  can  well  conceive  the  astonishment  of  the  Prince 
Begent  when,  being  a  little  slow  in  beginning  the  con- 
versation after  being  introduced  to  the  American  belle, 
she  said :  "They  say  I  am  not  to  speak  to  you  unless 
you  speak  to  me  ;  is  that  so  ?"  This  Avas  not  pertness 
on  her  part.  If  his  highness  was  embarrassed,  as,  being 
a  man,  he  might  be  expected  to  be,  it  was  her  place,  as 
a  woman,  to  put  him  at  his  ease  ;  nor,  had  there  been 
occasion,  would  she  have  hesitated  to  add  any  words  of 
advice  upon  his  public  or  private  duties  that  might  have 
occurred  to  her.  Why  should  she  not  ?  For  society  is 
her  realm,  wherein  she  is  the  absolute  ruler,  making 
its  laws  and  enforcing  them. 

One  may  learn  Greek  or  the  planetary  laws  late  in  life, 


but  a  fine  manner,  like  the  correct  use  of  one's  mother 
tongue,  comes  only  from  early  and  habitual  intercourse 
with  refined  people.  In  America,  nurseries  and  gov- 
ernesses being  the  exception,  children  out  of  school 
hours  are  admitted  to  the  society  of  the  elders  of  the 
family.  Such  association  is  the  best  possible  school  of 
that  tone  and  manner  which  we  call  "well-bred;"  a 
child  thus  favored  will  possess  a  diction  and  a  facility 
of  expression  impossible  to  acquire  by  study  in  later 
life ;  it  learns,  with  some  tact  and  patience  on  the  part 
of  parents,  that  most  graceful  of  arts,  the  art  of  listen- 
ing. 

The  rudest  family  of  children  I  have  ever  knOwn 
were  the  children  of  some  wealthy  English  parents  liv- 
ing at  a  fine  place  on  the  Hudson.  Until  quite  well 
grown  they  met  their  parents  and  parents'  guests  at 
table  only  once  in  the  week,  at  the  Sunday  dinner ;  and 
they  were  on  much  closer  terms  of  intimacy  with  nurse, 
servants  and  governess  than  with  either  father  or 
mother. 

By  contrast  with  these  children  I  recall  the  charming 
courtesy  of  a  little  fellow  of  ten,  accustomed  to  share  in 
the  hospitalities  of  his  father's  modest  home.  Seeing 
me  coming  one  day  he  ran  to  open  the  gate  and  relieve 
me  of  the  large  books  I  carried.  I  told  him  he  might 
take  one,  but  more  would  be  too  heavy.  "  Pray,  allow 
me,"  he  said,  gently  taking  the  whole  burden. 

"  Happy  is  the  man,"  says  Richter,  "  who  reverences 
all  women  because  he  first  learned  to  worship  his  own 
mother."  In  that  home  where  the  mother  is  centre 
and  authority — in  that  society  where  \yoman  is  the  ruler 
and  lawgiver — there  shall  you  find  men  of  the  comeliest 
^manners.  Such  is  the  rule  of  the  American  home  and 
of  American  society.  Therefore,  too,  as  a  rule,  the  real 
spirit  of  chivalry,  that  obligation  by  which  the  mediaeval 
knight  bound  himself  to  the  service,  protection  and  de- 
fense of  some  lady  fair,  has  nowhere  else  so  close  a 
parallel  in  modern  times  as  in  the  relations  of  American 
manhood  to  American  womanhood.  For  the  exceptions 
women  are  themselves  to  blame. 

Anna  B.  MoMahan. 


ONE  MAN  AKD  ONE  WOMAN. 


The  mountains  nurse  the  Man  to  life, 

His  soul  is  fed  with  storms, 
And  Nature's  rugged  forces  lend 

His  heart  and  brain  their  forms. 
He  star-ward  grows  and  God- ward ;  climbs 

To  peaks  that  touch  the  skies, 
And  far  below  him  lie  the  vales 

Whence  silver  mists  arise. 

But  in  the  mist-clad  valley  wakes 

The  tender  Woman  soul ; 
Sweet  influences  of  bird  and  flower 

Her  pulsing  veins  control. 
She  walks  her  own  sweet  way,  but  finds — 

Scarce  knowing  why — her  eyes 
Uplift  at  times  toward  the  jteaks 

That  touch  the  far-off  skies. 


He  feels,  afar,  his  bosom  thrill 

With  longing  strange  and  sweet, 
And  musing  plucks  the  little  flower 

That  blossoms  at  his  feet ; 
He  yearns  amid  his  hun*ying  clouds ; 

He  feels  acmss  his  sleep 
A  nestling  head  upon  his  breast — 

And  all  his  pulses  leap. 

God  wills  it.     Love  doth  calmly  wait 

In  her  abiding-place, 
Till  Strength  shall  leave  his  lofty  hills 

To  look  upon  her  face. 
Yea,  all  God's  miracles  are  great — 

Birth,  death,  woe,  gladness,  pain — 
But  greatest  that  sweet  marvel  wrought 

By  His  **Be  One,  ye  Twam  !'' 


MoLLiE  E.  Moore. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD-HOW? 


*'  Drain AOB  is  for  the  rich/'  a  correspondent  wrote  the 
other  day.  **They  can  submit  to  plumbing  extortions 
calmly ;  but  how  about  the  people  with  small  incomes  and 
equally  strong  desires  for  perfection  ?  Are  there  any  rules 
that  will  help  them  out,  supposing  that  water  is  suspected 
and  the  drain  of  the  present  establishment  a  surface  one 
near  the  well?*' 

The  inclination  is  to  answer  such  a  correspondent  in 
some  old  words,  very  applicable  to  many  conditions  in  the 
homes  of  to-day:  **  Flee  to  the  mountains ;  look  not  be- 
hind you."  But  even  on  the  mountain,  unless  one  selects 
the  very  top,  there  is  still  danger  that  the  drain  of  the 
neighbor  just  above  will  undo  all  one's  own  precautions. 
There  must  be  some  general  rules  for  all,  and  these  are 
very  few  and  simple,  requiring  no  great  expenditure  of 
either  time  or  money. 

In  the  fii*st  place,  all  suspected  water  can  be  boiled, 
though  neither  boiled  water  nor  boiled  germs  ai^  a  par- 
ticularly fascinating  drink. 

In  the  second  place,  if  one  is  too  poor  to  have  a  drain 
made  long  enough  and  tight  enough  to  carry  every  drop  of 
refuse  water  to  a  safe  distance  from  the  house,  there  is 
another  plan.  Have  a  large  tub  or  barrel  standing  on  a 
wheelbarrow  or  small  cart,  and  into  this  pour  every  drop 
of  dirty  water,  wheeling  it  when  full  to  orchard  or  garden, 
where  it  will  enrich  the  soil  and  make  a  return,  not  in  dis- 
ease and  death,  but  in  sound  fi-uit  and  vegetables.  If 
there  is  a  well,  let  it  have  certainly  a  roof,  and,  if  possible, 
a  lattice-work  around  it  to  keep  out  flying  leaves,  dust, 
etc.  A  door  can  be  cut  in  the  side  of  such  lattice,  whicli 
will  admit  air  fully,  though  not  stray  mice,  kittens  and 
frogs,  the  essence  and  tincture  of  which  we  sometimes 
dnnk. 

In  the  third  place,  allow  no  open  cesspool  or  surface 
di'ain  to  poison  either  air  or  water  about  the  house.  Sink 
it  at  the  right  distance  from  the  house,  and  connected 
with  it  by  a  drain  so  tight  that  the  contents  cannot  escape. 
And  for  all  such  pools,  whether  in  town  or  country,  one 
rule  is  absolute.  Let  every  drain  entering  it  be  thoroughly 
trapped,  and  a  ventilating  shaft  be  added,  so  that  none  of 
the  gas,  always  forming,  can  find  its  way  back  into  the 
house.  This  shaft  is  of  vital  impoi'tance,  as  such  gas 
when  formed,  if  it  cannot  at  once  escape,  condenses  and 
becomes  a  cold,  creeping,  intense  poison,  slower  in  action 
but  no  less  fatal  than  pnissic  acid  or  strychnine. 

If  the  cesspool  cannot  be  an  elaborate  brick-lined  cis- 
tern, then  it  cnn  be  an  old  hogshead,  thoroughly  tai'red 
within  and  without,  and  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  in  either 
case  it  is,  in  country  life,  one  of  the  most  essential  ad- 
juncts to  a  fine  garden.  No  richer  fertilizer  is  known,  and 
there  are  great  market-gardens  near  London  treated  with 
sewage  and  yielding  enormous  crops,  which  but  a  few 
years  ago  were  barren  and  unproductive  wastes.  To  use 
such  a  pool  to  best  advantage,  it  is  worth  while  to  make  a 
pile  of  all  decaying  vegetable  matter,  leaves,  weeds,  etc. 
— give  burial-place  in  it  to  all  dead  cats  or  hens,  and  wet 
it  at  intervals  with  liquid  from  the  cesspool. 

Having  been  mistress  of  such  a  pile,  I  know  it  to  be  a 
less  unpleasant  task  than  it  sounds,  and  in  the  use  of  all 
waste  material  in  this  manner,  we  fulfil  the  great  agricul- 
tural duty  of  mankind — to  return  to  the  soil  as  fertilizers 
all  the  salts  produced  by  the  combustion  of  food  in  the 
human  body. 

For  those  who  live  in  cities  the  water-supply,  of  course, 
comes  from  a  common  reservoir,  and  over  that  we  have  no 
control.  But  we  can  see  that,  once  in  the  house,  every 
water  and  waste-pipe  is  in  the  most  perfect  condition  ;  that 
the  best  and  most  scientific  traps  and  other  methods  of  pre- 
venting the  escape  of  sewer-gas  into  our  houses  are  pro- 
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vided ;  that  every  stationary  washstand  or  basin  has  the 
plug  always  in  it,  and  at  night,  when  infection  is  most  in- 
sidious, a  little  water  left  standing  in  each.  Every  water- 
closet  should  also  have  a  ventilating  pipe  or  shaft,  high 
enough  to  cany  off  all  gases.  Add  to  all  this  the  frequent 
use,  especially  in  summer,  of  simple  disinfectants,  chloride 
of  lime,  carbolic  acid  or  a  solution  of  copperas. 

Absolute  cleanliness  for  all  seasons  completes  the  list  of 
rules.  And  if  any  thought  has  entered  that  much  of  tliis 
is  a  man's  work,  it  being  his  business  alone  to  attend  to 
cellars  and  cesspools  and  all  the  other  *^  horrid  things  no 
lady  should  touch,  '*  dismiss  it  at  once,  for  only  a  lady  can 
do  such  work  thoroughly.  Men  are  much  more  willing  to 
pay  doctors'  bills  than  to  spare  any  time  from  business 
toward  overlooking  drains.  Moreover,  in  many  men,  the 
sense  of  smell  is  blunted  or  half-destroyed  by  the  combi- 
nation of  tobacco-smoke  and  stale  air  in  which  many  seem 
entirely  content  to  spend  the  working-hours  of  the  day, 
and  thus  only  woman's  more  sensitive  nose  can  test  truly 
the  presence  of  objectionable  odors.  Smell  alone,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  be  trusted,  furnaces  doing  their  work  toward 
vitiating  the  air  as  thoroughly  as  tobacco ;  not  because 
they  are  furnaces,  but  because  no  suitable  arrangements 
for  free  ventilation  accompany  them. 

For  every  woman  who  has  or  expects  to  have  a  home  is 
the  duty  of  learning  the  simple  laws  of  both  ventilation 
and  drainage.  Let  the  location  of  every  drain  in  the  es- 
tablishment be  marked  out,  and  then  insist  upon  its  bein^ 
kept,  relatively,  as  clean  as  the  china  in  daily  use.  And 
if  it  seem  a  disagreeable,  even  detestable,  necessity,  be 
sure  that  nothing  which  can  make  life  htiier  can  be  either 
common  or  unclean.  Before  either  literature  or  art,  or  any 
pursuit  or  study  meaning  or  creating  love  of  the  beautiful 
and  noble  in  either,  must  come  the  knowledge  which  alone 
has  power  to. make  life  itself  beautiful  and  noble — the 
knowledge  of  every  law  that- must  govern  body  and  soul. 

**  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness.'*  The  old  saying  may 
be  amended — cleanliness  i%  godliness ;  fo^*  it  is  certain  that 
whoever  has  learned  it,  not  only  for  body,  but  for  every- 
thing in  which  that  body  must  have  its  being,  has  mas- 
tered many  problems,  and  is  already  cultured  beyond  any 
attainment  that  godliness  without  cleanliness  can  hold. 


OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 
"A  GENTLBMAX  cftlls  ou  a  Iftdy,  and  she  ushers  him  Into  the  draw- 
ing-room.  On  entering  the  room  which  should  take  precedence,  the  ladj 
or  the  gentleman  V  ^ 

Afu. — The  lady  always.  She  precedes  her  guest  and  shows 
him  the  way,  if  she  has  occafiion  to  conduct  him  from  one  room 
to  another. 

*  *  Will  you  please  state  through  your  paper  in  what  way  a  lady  should 
address  a  gentleman  in  writing?  Should  it  t»e  *  My  Dear  Mr.  Brown.* 
or  'My  Dear  Dr.  Jones ?^  Would  the  above  be  preferable  to  *Mr. 
Brown,  Dear  Sir, '  or  *  Dr.  Jones,  Dear  Sir  ?*    You  will  oblige  a 

*  ••  New  SUB8CRIBKK,  Aubum,  N.  Y." 

An%, — If  not  well  known,  the  latter  form  is  preferable.  If  a 
slight  acquaintaDce,  **  Dear  Mr.  Jones  ;"  if  well  known,  "  My 
Dear,"  etc.,  is  in  order. 

*  *  A  gentleman  wishes  to  know  whether  etiquette  re(|utre8  him  to  send 
in  more  than  one  card  If  there  is  more  tlian  one  lady  receiving — as.  for 
instance,  in  tlie  case  of  New  Year  calls.  If  five  or  six  are  receiving 
should  he  send  a  card  to  each  ?  Also,  is  it  good  taste  to  have  an  appro- 
priate greeting  engraved  on  the  card,  or  only  have  his  name?  Also,  if 
more  than  one  gentleman  calls  should  they  have  separate  cards,  or  their 
names  engraved  on  the  one  card  ?  By  answering  the  above  you  will  oblige, 
yours  respectfully,  B.  *' 

Aim. — A  card  for  the  hostess  is  sufficient.  A  plain  one  is  al- 
ways in  better  taste.  Bao'^  '^entlcmai[i  should  send  his  own  card  in. 

"There  Is  a  remeoy  for  rats  whlph  does  not  'poison  the  entire 
femily.  ^  If  directions  ar'^  strictly  followpd  In  the  use  of  a  'rat  exter- 
minator ^  by  name  *  Rou^h  on  Rats,  ^  it  will  work.  I  have  tried  it,  and 
experienced  safe  and  satisfactory  results.  They  do  not  die  In  the  houso, 
but  it  drives  them  from  our  dwelling.  E.  E.  B.,  Camuin  Centre.  ** 

Helen  Campbell. 


To  observers  or  buman  combinations,  be  they  social, 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  there  iB  no  more  fascinating  and 
instructive  stud;  than  that  wonderful  society  knovrji  to 
certain  Anglican  brethren  as  "Our  Sister  Church  of 
Rome."  Protestants  differ  widely  in  their  estimate  of 
the  Catholic  future  in  America.  Hatred,  fear  and  dis- 
trust are  speciflcations  in  the  count  against  it;  but  when 
the  qneation  of  education  ix  considered,  a  new  element  at 
once  presents  itself.  There  is  now  befoi'e  the  church  au- 
thorities a  proposition  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a 
great  Roman  Catholic  Univei-sity,  intended  to  equal  or 
surpass  Yale  and  Harvard  in  point  of  size,  endowment  and 
general  scope.  If,  as  seems  to  be  accepted,  this  scheme 
sliould  be  carried  out,  it  may  as  well  be  taken  as  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  the  work  vill  be  well  done.  The 
Mother  Cliurch  has,  during  the  long  centuries  of  her  ex- 
istence, gained  consummate  skill  in  the  management  of 
such  enterprises.  She  will  take  her  time  about  it.  Blie 
will  gather  contributions  in  the  flhape  of  dimes  and  half 
dimes  from  a  million  sources,  and  she  will  not  scorn  to 
accept  Protestant  aid,  should  such  be  offered.  All  the 
complicated  machinery  of  her  vast  organism  will  work 
smoothly  and  with  certainty  to  the  desired  end,  and  it  is 
not  at  all  improbable  that^  should  she  bend  her  energies 
to  the  task,  the  close  of  the  ceiitury  may  sep  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson  an  establishment  that  shall  do  her  honor  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  She  has  ecclesiastical  schools 
already.  The  ancient  Jesuit  College  at  Gleoigetown  is 
fully  described  iu  the  present  number  of  The  Continent, 
and  others  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  which 
supply  her  needs  in  this  direction.  But  though  she  has 
numerous  preparatory  schools,  she  lacks  as  yet  a  lay 
college  where  young  men  may  obtain  a  flnished  higher 
education  under  ecclesiastical  supervision.  To  many 
Protestants  this  schema  will  seem  pregnant  with  danger; 
but  if  it  has  come  to  this,  that  Protestantism  has  any- 
tiling  to  fear  from  the  spread  of  intelligence,  it  is  high 
tine  that  Protestants  study  the  signs  of  the  times.  If  it 
bo  objected  that  the  education  acquired  in  such  a  college 
will  be  sectarian  in  the  worst  sense,  the  reply  may  be  to 
the  effect  that,  if  the  instruction  be  not  as  good  as  is 
imparted  elsewhei'e,  the  inferiority  will  soon  be  apparent 
in  the  equipment  of  graduates  for  their  life-work  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  liettor,  the  Protestant  colleges 
must  look  to  their  laurels. 
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9  unlooked-for  change  takes  place  iii  our 
social  conditions,  we  shall,  before  many  years,  be  bur- 
dened with  a  very  useless  type  of  young  man,  in  numbers 
sufficiently  formidable  to  give  him  far  more  influence  than 
be  deserves.  When  wealth  accumulates  and  concentrates 
as  it  is  now  doing  in  this  country,  the  class  which  is  not 
obliged  to  work  for  its  living  naturally  increases  in  num- 
bers. The  father  who  has  earned  his  own  way  to  fortune, 
sends  his  boys  to  college,  usually  gives  them  too  much 
spending  money,  and  expects  them,  after  graduation  and 
two  or  three  years  of  European  travel,  to  take  their  places 
in  the  counting-house  and  become  steady  workers.  That 
lie   is  often   disappointed  we  all  know.     The  boys,  now 


grown  to  young  manhood,  have  enjoyed  themselves  too 
well  in  idleness  to  take  kindly  to  regular  hours  at  desk  or 
counter.  When  the  old  folks  are  gathered  to  their  fathers, 
there  is  usually  in  the  case  of  large  fortunes  an  assured 
income  lai-ge  enough  for  a1 1  reasonable  and  often  for  many 
unreasonable  needs,  which  can  be  had  simply  for  the 
trouble  of  drawing  checks  or  getting  coupons  cut  off  and 
cashed  attlie  banker's.  That  the  class  of  utterly  good-for- 
nothing  idlers  is  not  already  larger,  speaks  well  for  our 
republican  influences,  but  at  best  it  is  too  targe,  and  must, 
in  the  nature  of  tilings,  increase,  unless  something  can  be 
done  to  check  its  development.  One  mistake  that  is  made 
on  tlie  part  of  parents  is  that  they  expect  their  chil- 
dren to  adopt  the  same  line  of  work  in  which  their  own 
successes  have  been  achieved,  forgetting  tliatthis  may  not 
be  calculated  to  attract  them  or  afford  them  congenial  ,oc- 
cnpation.  It  is  a  mistake,  too,  for  every  man  who  has  an 
independent  fortune  to  assume  that  he  must  needs  engage 
in  a  fixed  commercial  or  professional  career.  Why  should 
one  who  has  ample  means  secured  to  him  through  safe 
dividend-paying  investments  do  work  which  some  poor 
man  can  do  as  well  and  earn  bis  living  tliereby  ?  Wealthy 
men  have  no  businei^s  still  further  to  crowd  markets  that 
are  already  over-crowded.  If  one  has  a  special  gift,  and 
Can  do  a  certain  tiling  lietter  than  any  one  else  can,  let 
taim  do  it.  He  may  find  abundant  employment  in  super- 
vision aud  oi'ganieatiou.  Why  should  he  do  mere  routine 
work  when  tliere  are  so  many  needy  young  fellows  who 
can  do  it  quite  as  well  ? 

But  supposing  this  rich  young  fellow  has  no  talent  for 
supervision,  or  has  nothing  to  supei'vise — nothing,  in  slioiti, 
but  his  income  to  spend.  Wliatshalt  he  do  with  his  time  ? 
To  one  who  hates  idleness  and  has  ahuudant  natural  re- 
sources for  the  employment  .of  all  the  spai'e  time  be  can 
command,  such  a  question  seems  absurd.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  absurd  in  the  eyes  of  a  matured  cub  who  has 
dawdled  his  way  through  acliool  and  college,  and  has 
never  given  his  supposed  mind  to  anytliing  more  profound 
than  making  up  a  betting  book.  There  lies  the  trouble — 
those  long  years  nominally  devoted  to  education  I  If  the 
lad  falls  under  inHuences  which  stimulate  his  intellect 
and  develop  his  itatural  bent,  his  after  life  will  not  streteh 
out  in  an  endless  pei-spective  of  years  which  he  knows  not 
wliat  to  do  with.  Has  be  but  a  love  for  horses,  let  him  have 
bis  stock  farm  and  improve  the  breed.  Veiy  likely  he 
will  spend  a  good  deal  of  his  time  on  or  near  the  race 
track,  but  at  least  the  stock  farm  is  a  redeeming  feature 
in  bis  career.  Has  he  mechanical  or  scientific  t^tes, 
there  are  unexi>lored  lines  of  investigation  which  only 
await  the  encouragement  of  capital  to  develop  untold 
wonders  of  discovery.  Is  he  literary,  there  are  a  thousand 
ways  in  which  he  can  employ  his  time  in  research  anil 
publication,  ways  whicli  will  give  remunerative  employ- 
ment to  others  of  like  tastes.  Is  he  a  philanthropist,  he  can 
hai'dly  take  up  a  newspaper  that  does  not  offer  sugges- 
tions. Let  him,  for  example,  interest  himself  in  founding 
a  society  whose  object  shall  be  to  help  ex-convicM  in. earn- 
ing an  honest  livelihood.  Does  ho  love  the  sea,  let  him 
keep  his  yacht,  and  instead  of  making  aimless  voyaiics 
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for  pleasure,  let  him  correct  soundings,  report  erroi*s  in 
chai*ts  and  try  experiments  in  navigation  or  marine  archi- 
tecture. Then  there  is  politics — but  this,  in  its  present 
condition,  does  not  offer  a  very  allunng  field.  Still,  to 
one  who  has  a  tuiii  for  statecraft,  it  presents  noble  opportu- 
nities for  honorable  effort.  In  all  these  ways  and  a  hundred 
others,  a  young  man  who  is  good  for  anything  at  all  may 
find  employment  for  himself  and  others,  and  may  keep 
his  money  moving  in  ways  that  will,  upon  the  whole, 
make  the  world  better. 

Of  course  there  will  always  be  some  who  are  capable  of 
nothing  beyond  faultless  attire,  the  exertion  of  sitting  in 
club  windows  and  hanging  about  the  play-houses  and  pool- 
rooms. For  these,  perhaps,  there  is  no  hope,  save  that 
they  will  go  to  ruin  as  swiftly  as  possible.  They  cannot 
be  made  boys  again  and  re-educated,  and  except  there  be- 
falls a  most  unusual  awakening  of  spirit  and  physique, 
they  are  emphatically  "no  good."  The  whole  matter  de- 
pends upon  early  training.  If  that  cultivates  manly  virtues, 
no  income  can  be  too  large.  If  the  revei*se  be  the  case,  no 
amount  of  preaching  can  ordinarily  avail. 


There  is  hardly  an  American  author  of  the  past  gene- 
ration whose  personality  is  so  completely  hidden  as  that 
of  Cooper.  His  novels  are  in  greater  demand  to-day  than 
even  in  their  first  popularity,  but  the  readers  of  to-day 
have  no  memory  of  the  bitter  libel  suits  and  the  intolerant 
criticism  of  American  manners  and  customs  that  made  him 
in  his  time  one  of  the  best-hated  men  of  letters  since  Swift. 
For  this  state  of  things  Cooper  is  himself  responsible,  one 
of  his  last  iiyunctions  to  his  family  having  been  that  they 
should  ** authorize  no  biography."  For  twenty  years  and 
more  this  iiy  unction  has  stood  in  the  way  of  all  right  com- 
prehension of  the  man,  and  it  is  si  ill  sufficiently  binding 
to  render  unavailable  the  sources  of  information  to  which 
a  historian  would  most  naturally  resort. 

In  the  present  biography  *  Professor  Loxmsbury  has  had 
to  depend  on  old  newspaper  files  and  the  recollections  of 
contemporaries  for  the  facts  of  Cooper's  life,  and  thus 
the  reader  is  prepared  to  expect  little.  He  or  she  will 
be  curiously  disappointed.  Nothing  more  perfect  in  the 
form  of  biography  has  been  given  for  long.  It  is  accu- 
rate in  every  fact,  no  matter  how  prejudicial,  yet  abso- 
lutely impartial.  The  style  is  delightful.  A  subtle  humor 
runs  through  the  whole,  and  the  natural  and  inseparable 
accompaniment  of  all  i*eal  humor — sympathy,  understand- 
ing and  a  quiet  friendliness.  Many  writei-s  of  fiction  may 
envy  Professor  Lounsbury's  methods  of  dealing  with  his 
subject,  which  he  has  made  as  fascinating  as  any  of  the 
romances  that  retain  their  hold  on  the  popular  heart  in 
England  and  France,  as  well  as  at  home. 

The  fighting  qualities  of  the  old  Norsemen  struggled 
through  life  with  the  peaceful  Quaker  tendencies  which 
were  also  his  inheritance,  the  father  being  of  this  faith 
and  the  mother  of  Swedish  descent.  Twelve  children 
came  to  the  pair.  Cooper  being  the  eleventh,  his  birth 
taking  place  in  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  September  15th, 
1789.  At  thirteen  he  had  entered  Yale,  but  a  boyish  frolic 
caused  his  suspension,  and,  instead  of  graduating  in  the 
class  of  1806,  he  went  on  a  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean 
as  a  sailor  before  the  mast.  He  became,  two  years  later, 
a  midshipman  in  the  navy,  and  served  two  years,  gaining 
thus  all  the  minute  knowledge  of  sea-life  utilized  in  many 
of  his  novels.  His  naval  career  ended  suddenly  in  1810  in 
another  service.  He  met  and  loved  Miss  De  Lancy,  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  well-known  John  Peter  De  Lancy,  and  was  mar- 
ried January  1,  1811,  his  bride  being  nineteen  and  he  just 
twenty-one.  This  marriage  was  singularly  happy  and 
fortunate.  "  It  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  biographer 
to  record  a  home-life  more  serene  and  happy  than  that 

(1)  Jambs  Fknimorb  Coopbr.  By  Professor  Thomas  R.  Lounsbury. 
With  Portrait.  12ino,  pp.  806,  fl.25.  (American  Men  of  Letters  Se- 
ries).    Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Co. 


which  fell  to  the  share  of  the  man  whose  literary  life  is 
the  gloomiest  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  American  Men 
of  Letters.  Cooper,  like  many  persons  of  fiery  tempera- 
ment and  strong  will,  was  very  easily  managed. through 
Ins  affections.** 

His  first  novel  was  the  result  of  pure  accident,  if  any- 
thing can  be  said  to  be  accidental.  One  day  while  read- 
ing to  his  wife  a  novel  on  English  life  which  he  did  not 
like,  he  laid  down  the  book  suddenly,  saying,  **I  believe 
I  could  write  a  better  story  myself.**  His  wife  challenged 
him  to  attempt  it,  encouraged  him  steadily  through  the 
composition,  and  the  i*esult  was  "Precaution.**  **Tlie 
Spy  **  followed  in  1821,  its  success  being  immediate,  and 
from  that  time  on  there  was  no  break  in  his  literary  ac- 
tivity, nearly  a  hundred  volumes  having  been  published. 

The  reader  must  go  to  the  clear  and  vivid  pages  of  the 
biogi*aphy  for  the  story  of  the  busy  years  that  followed, 
each  one  unfortunately  more  and  moi-e  full  of  the  aggres- 
sive spirit  which  led  him  into  unending  broils.  No  man 
was  ever  more  misunderstood,  and  no  man  ever  better  de- 
served such  fate.  He  had  a  positive  genius  for  saying  tlm 
wrong  thing.  As  one  of  his  friends  said  of  him,  **he 
rubbed  down  all  hurt  shins  with  brickbats.'*  Proudi,  sen- 
sitive, intensely  truthful  and  intensely  patriotic,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  impressing  himself  upon  his  own  time  as  a 
man  of  petty  vanity,  selfish  and  unfeeling,  with  actual 
contempt  and  loathing  for  his  country  and  its  institutions. 
The  analysis  and  summary  of  his  motives  and  actions  and 
theii*  results  is  one  of  the  most  striking  portions  of  the 
brilliant  narmtive,  and  keenly  as  tlie  work  is  done  the 
sense  of  the  underlying  pathos  is  given  in  full.  Every  page 
has  some  characteristic  and  quotable  passage,  the  closing 
paragraphs  being  all  for  which  room  can  be  found  : 

'^  The  fearlessness  and  the  truthfulness  of  his  nature  are  con- 
spicuous in  almost  every  incident  of  his  career.  He  fought  for 
a  principle  as  desperately  as  other  men  fight  for  life.  The  storm 
of  detraction  through  which  he  went  never  once  shook  the 
almost  haughty  independence  of  his  conduct,  or  swerved  him  in 
the  slightest  from  the  course  he  had  chosen.  The  only  thing  to 
which  he  unquestioningly  submitted  was  the  truth.  His  loyalty 
to  that  was  of  a  kind  almost  Quixotic.  He  was  in  later  years 
dissatisfied  with  himself,  because,  in  his  novel  of  *  The  Pilot,' 
he  had  put  the  character  of  Paul  Jones  too  high.  He  thought 
that  the  hero  had  been  credited  in  that  work  with  loftier  motives 
than  those  by  which  he  was  actually  animated.  Feelings  such 
as  these  formed  the  groundwork  of  his  character,  and  made  him 
intolerant  of  the  devious  ways  of  many  who  were  satisfied  with 
conforming  to  a  lower  code  of  morality.  There  was  a  royalty  in 
his  nature  that  disdained  even  the  semblance  of  deceit.  With 
other  authors  one  feels  that  the  man  is  inferior  to  his  work. 
With  him  It  Is  the  very  reverse.  High  qualities,  such  as  these, 
so  different  from  the  easy-going  virtues  of  common  men,  are 
more  than  an  offset  to  Infirmities  of  temper,  to  unfairness  of 
Judgment,  or  to  unwisdom  of  conduct.  His  life  was  the  best 
answer  to  many  of  the  charges  brought  against  his  country  and 
his  countrymen ;  for  whatever  he  may  have  fancied,  the  hot^tility 
he  encountered  was  due  far  less  to  the  matter  of  his  criticisms 
than  to  their  manner.  Against  the  common  cant,  that  In  repub- 
lican governments  the  tyranny  of  public  sentiment  will  always 
bring  conduct  to  the  same  monotonous  level,  and  opinion  to  the 
same  subservient  uniformity,  democracy  can  point  to  this  daunt- 
less son  who  never  flinched  from  any  course  because  it  brought 
odium,  who  never  flattered  popular  prejudices,  and  who  never 
truckled  to  a  popular  cry.  America  has  had  among  her  repre- 
sentatives of  the  irritable  race  of  writers  many  who  have  shown 
far  more  ability  to  get  on  pleasantly  with  their  fellows  than 
Cooper.  She  has  had  several  glded  with  higher  spiritual  insight 
than  he,  with  broader  and  Juster  views  of  life,  with  finer  Ideals 
of  literary  art,  and,  above  all,  with  far  greater  delicacy  of  taste ; 
but  she  counts  on  the  scanty  roll  of  her  men  of  letters  the  name 
of  no  one  who  acted  from  purer  patriotism  of  loftier  principle. 
She  finds  among  them  all  no  manlier  nature  and  no  more  heroic 
soul.** 


Musicians  will  thabk  Mr.  Stephens  for  preser\-ing  in 
his  paper  on  the  Seminoles  a  local  song,  as  pei'formed  in 
the  Everglades.     A  metrical  translation  is  now  in  oi-der. 
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Bo  great  is  tlie  enthn'siaHin  over  Mr.  Howells"  new  novel 
that  B.  snpplemenUry  edition  of  T}tt  Century  Tor  February 
was  called  for  and  promptly  issued. 

An  Interesting  issue  of  the  Franklin  Square  Library  is 
acollection  of  "  Character  Readings  from  George  Eliot," 
arranged  by  Nathan  Shepard.  which  lose  less  by  their 
separation  from  the  context  than  would  be  expected. 

HocoHTON,  Mifflin  A  Co.  are  to  be  the  publishers  of 
Thurlow  Weed's  autobiogntphy,  the  preparation  of  which 
occupied  all  the  later  yeai-B  of  his  life,  and  which  is  being 
arranged  for  the  press  by  his  daughter  and  grandson. 

The  Cektuht  Company  are  to  issue  an  American  edi- 
tion of  the  "Imperial  Dictionary,"  long  a  standard  in 
England,  and  the  revision  necessary  is  to  be  done  by  Pro- 
fessor Whitney,  of  Yale.  Much  new  matter  will  be  added. 
An  edition  for  those  who  prefer  it  in  its  present  form  will 
be  issued  in  March. 

"Latike,"  the  little  magazine  edited  by  Professor 
Bhiimnay,  and  designed  to  increase  not  only  interest 
in  the  language  but  facility  in  acquiring  it,  has  found 
many  friends.  The  February  numt>er  conlains  "Fiiny's 
Ghost  Story, "  with  colloquial  exercises,  and  various  other 
selections  and  arrangements. 

"The  Sa.mtary  News,"  of  Chicago,  though  not  much 
beyond  its  infancy,  gives  promise  of  very  vigorous  and 
protltablo  life.  It  speaks  well  for  the  culture  of  Chi- 
cago that  a  special  jouiiial  so  well  pruited  and  bright 
should  find  support  there,  and  its  literary  tone  is  high 
enough  to  make  it  very  agreeable  as  well  as  profitable 
reading. 

The  "  World's  Cyclopedia  of  Biography,"  publislied  by 
John  B.  Alden,  of  New  York,  differs  from  ordinary  com- 
pilations of  this  nature,  in  that  it  is  made  up  of  lives 
written  by  eminent  authors,  and  having  real  litei'aiy  value. 
The  fourth  volume  contains  E.  Paxton  Hood's  "  Life  of 
Cromwell,"  and  as  this  in  its  usual  form  sells  nt  13.00,  the 
price  of  sevQiity  cents  for  the  volume  is  at  least  not 
exorbitant.  Mr,  Alden  announces  that  the  work  is  not 
"pirated,"  but  that  everv  author  receives  a  fair  "consider- 
ation for  his  labor. 

Okf.  of  the  gentlest  and  most  pleasing  stories  for  girls 
recently  printed  is  found  in  "Ruth  Eliot's  Di-eam,"  by 
Hary  I.akeman.  Ruth  is  one  of  a  gay  party  of  girls  wiio 
in  the  opening  chapter  give  their  hopes  and  dreams  of  the 
life  they  are  just  entering  upon.  It  is  tlie  inner  life  that 
is  given,  rather  than  varied  outward  expeiienoe :  and 
while  the  little  stoiy  follows  the  foi-tui.es  of  them  all,  the 
interest  centres  in  Ruth's  own  aspirations  and  struggles. 
Her  dream  passes,  but  memory  and  hoj*  remain,  and  one 
is  sure  that  happy  life  must  and  will  he  her  portion. 
(18mo,  pp.  270,  ei.OO  ;  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston). 

Thkke  are  certain  books  as  indispensable  almost  to  the 
literary  worker  as  the  dictionary,  and  that  are  of  use  to 
any  reader  who  seeks  to  understand  thoroughly  unfamiliar 
allusions  or  quotations.  Among  these  must  rank  "  The 
Header's  Hand-Bnok  of  Allusions,  References.  Plots  and 
Stories,"  by  the  Rev:  E.  Cobliam  Brewer,  LL.D._  The 
present  edition  has  two  appendices,  and  the  summaries 
and  definitions  have  not  only  brevity  but  something  which 
ii  seldom  associated  with  brevity — a  real  charm  of  style, 
a  felicitous  way  of  putting  things  that  is  very  unexpected 


and  often  very  charming.  (Svo,  pp.  1170,  IS.SO;  J.  B. 
Lippincott  &  Co.). 

Henri  Holt  &  Co.  have  done  an  excellent  thuig  for 
the  busy  readers  who  can  only  taste  and  liave  no  time  for 
prolonged  study,  iu  issuing  an  edition  of  Robert  Brown- 
ing's "Lyrical  and  Dramatic  Poems."  The  selections  are 
prefaced  by  E.  C.  Stedman's  brilliant  essay,  included  in 
his  "Victorian  Poets,"  and  the  whole  has  been  carefully 
edited  by  Edward  T.  Mason.  That  one  should  miss  a  few 
favorites  that  would  naturally  Keem  to  find  place  here,  is 
always  the  experience  with  any  collection ;  but  Mr. 
Mason's  gives  on  tlie  whole  a  just  idea  of  Browning's 
power  in  this  direction.  The  make-up  of  the  book  is  un- 
exceptionable.    (16mo,  pp.  S75,  (3.00). 

Mrs.  Esther  J.  Triublb  Lippincott's  "  Chart  of 
General  Literature  "  has  already  been  widely  adopted  in 
schools,  and  her  latest  work,  "A  Handbook  of  English 
and  American  Literature,"  is  equally  worthy  of  success. 
She  outlines  a  course  divided  into  seventeen  chapters,  each 
chapter  representing  an  era,  and  the  methods  of  study  sug- 
gested are  likely  to  stimulate  interest  in  even  the  most  slug- 
gish pupil.  The  final  part  is,  however,  crowded  and  very 
incomplet«,  leaving  the  impression  on  the  reader's  mind 
that  the  author  lost  patience,  or  was  too  hurried  to  amend 
slips  and  imperfections.  Aside  from  this,  the  book  is  care- 
fully printed  and  a  most  attractive  text'book.  (12mo,  pp. 
516,  fl.50;  Fldredge  &  Brother,  Philadelphia). 

The  little  volume  of  "Poems"  by  Henry  Peterson  in- 
cludes "  The  ModeiTi  Job,"  a  drama,  which  attracted  wide 
attention  on  its  appearance  in  1869.  It  is  as  thinker  rather 
than  poet  that  the  author  must  rank,  though  he  writes 
smoothly  and  easily,  and  here  and  there  gives  lines  of  real 
poetic  beauty  and  value.  Judas,  in  "The  Modern  Job," 
is  a  powerfully-drawn  and  tragic  figure,  and  the  interview 
or  vision  in  which  Michael  the  Archangel  and  Satan  ap- 
pear is  a  strong  and  singularly  interesting  one.  It  is  as 
the  formulation  of  deep  aud  earnest  thought  on  many 
problems  of  the  day  that  the  hook  most  deserves  atten- 
tion, and  no  one  can  fail  to  profit  by  many  of  the  conclu- 
sions reaohed.  (16mo,  pp.  327,  11.00;  J.  B.  Lippincott 
&  Co.). 

"  Rachel's  Share  of  the  Road,"  the  latest  volume  in 
the  Round-Robin  series,  is,  in  many  poiuts,  the  most  im- 
poitant  one  of  the  list.  It  is  a  sober  story,  dealing  with 
a  great  problem  of  the  day,  for  Rachel  is  the  daughter  of 
a  I'ailroad  magnate,  aud  her  "share  of  the  road,"  at  first 
only  the  luxury  of  all  great  wealth,  comes  to  mean  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  condition  of  its  employes,  aiul  the 
many  sad  phases  of  the  labor  question.  In  her  reseaiclies 
into  this  and  her  diiect  personal  dealing  with  the  men,  she 
finds  an  escape  from  a  maniage  that  would  have  held  only 
di.sappointment.  The  rich  lover  finds  his  suit  hopeless, 
and  the  poor  one,  after  a  rather  melodramatic  rescue  from 
floating  ice,  gains  courage  to  plead  his  cause,  and  is  suc- 
cessful. The  slight  vein  of  Iiumor  is  supplied  by  Mi's. 
Shackles,  who  "won't  beg.''  but  attains  her  purposes  by 
gentle  hints,  and  the  little  book  leaves  the  impression  of 
very  noble  and  genuine  chai'acters,  well  if  not  elaborately 
drawn.     <16mo,  pp.  331,  »I.OO;  J.-R.  Osgood  &  Co.). 

The  .^r(  laterehange  not  only  offers  to  its  steadily  in- 
creasing circle  of  readers  the  best  thought  on  every  ques- 
tion in  its  field  of  work,  but  adds  more  minute  suggestion 
aud  direction  than  can  be  given  in  the  limits  of  the  paper 
in  the  shn|>e  of  elaborate  Art  Manuals,  the  publication  of 
which  was  begun  in  1H81,  and  the  various  numbers  of 
which  form  a  system  of  instruction  which  has  as  yet 
no  rival  that  can  fill  its  place.  The  series  is  eilited  by  )Ir. 
Charles  Qodrrey  Iceland,  whose  work  has  done  as  much 
toward  the  development  of  industrial  art  education  in 
this  country  as  the  combined  forces  of  South  Kensington 
are  doing  for  England,  and  each  number  containscarefully 
prepared  supplements,  with  designs  for  the  work  under 
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cUaensskm.    The  twelve  mnnbera  inelude  Ceraroie  Paini- 

ing,  Tapestry  or  Dye  Painting,  Wo<»d  Carving,  Outline 
Embroidery,  Leather  Work,  Decorativie  Oil  Painting, 
Filled-in  Embrodery,  Repouss^  Work,  Stenciling,  Di-aw- 
ing  and  Decorative  Design,  Papier-Mach^,  Modeling  in 
Clay  and  Underglaze  Faience  Decoration.  (Set,  $3.00 ; 
single  numbers,  30  cents.) 


NEW  BOOKS. 


A  Hano-Book  of  English  and  Amkkican  Literature.  Histo- 
rical and  Critical.  With  lllustratious  of  the  Writings  of  each  BoccessiYe 
Period.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies.  By  Esther  J.  Trimble. 
12mo,  pp.  518,  fl.50.     Eldredge  A  Brother,  Pliiladelphia. 

A  Method  of  Teaching  the  Greek  Language,  Tabulated. 
Together  with  Directions  for  Pronouncing  Greek.  Rules  of  Accent,  etc. 
By  John  Wentworth  Sanborn.  Paper,  pp.  44,  30  cents.  Published  by 
the  Author,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Tributks  op  Hawaiian  Verse.  Published  by  Thomas  G.  Thrum, 
Honolulu,  1882. 

College  Verses.  Compiled  by  the  Berlcleyan  Stock  Company. 
J8mo,  pp.  112,  f  1.00.     C^ifomia  Publishing  Co. 

A  Breeze  From  the  Woods.  By  W.  C.  Bartlett.  Second  Edition. 
12mo,  pp.  255,  fl.25.     California  Publishing  Co. 

A  Study  of  Maria  Edgeworth,  With  Notices  of  Her  Father  and 
Friends.  By  Grace  A.  Oliver.  Third  Edition.  12mo,  pp.  671,  |2.25. 
A.  Williams  A  Co.,  Boston. 

Timothy,  His  Neighbors  and  His  Friends.  By  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Ireland.     12mo,  pp.  292,  fl.25.    J.  B.  Lippincott  A  Co. 

Whist  or  Bumblepuppy  ?  Ten  Lectures  Addressed  to  Children. 
By  Pembridge.     l6mo,  pp.  89,  50  cents.     RoCerts  Brothers,  Boston. 


Crystals  of  quartz  containing  cavities  filled  with  fluids 
and  gases  are  not  uncommon,  though  the  crystals  having 
such  cavities  plainly  visible  to  the  naked  eye  are  rarely 
found.  The  quartz  crystals  from  Western  North  Carolina 
have  attaine<l  wide  celebrity  from  the  fact  that  the  cavities 
are  of  remarkable  size.  In  some  cases  they  were  wholly 
unprecedented.  Over  four  hundred  pounds  of  choice 
quartz  crystals  were  obtained  from  one  ** pocket,"  besides 
a  number  of  emeralds.  When  the  smoky  crystals  were 
first  found,  they  were  noticed  to  contain  many  cavities, 
seemingly  filled  with  a  vei*y  clear  and  lustrous  fiuid.  The 
cavities  enclosed  in  these  crystals  were  of  remarkable  size 
and  quantity.  The  longest  cavity  noticed  was  neai'ly  two 
and  one-half  inches  long  and  one  quarter  of  an  inch  wide. 
Cavities  of  one  inch  were  not  uncommon,  while  those  of 
one  quarter  inch  and  less  wei'e,  in  tinith,  without  number. 
Many  of  the  crystals  seeYned  to  be  made  up  almost  wholly 
of  cavities,  whose  walls  were  barely  thick  enough  to  keep 
them  separated.  Many  hundred,  plainly  visible  to  the 
unaided  dye,  could  have  been  counted  in  a  single  crystal. 
For  some  time  after  these  ciystals  were  removed  from  the 
IMJcket  no  bubbles  were  noticed  in  any  of  the  cavities. 
Some  peculiar  condition  of  the  crystal  or  of  the  atmos- 
phere, then  existing,  probably  prevented  their  formation. 
Later  the  bubbles  appeared  in  great  numbers.  A  few  of 
the  crystals  were,  as  water-bearing  crystals,  very  remark- 
able in  size.  One  weighed  nearly  twenty-five  pounds,  had 
both  ends  terminated,  was  of  a  dark  brown  color,  and  as 
beautiful  as  any  found  in  any  locality.  All  the  water- 
bearing crystals  were  large — none  less  than  two  inches  in 


dnuMter — and  many  of  o^er  three  pounds  in  weight.  The 
interesting  phenomena  observed  in  these  crystals  did  not 
occur  until  some  time  after  their  discovery.  The  best 
crystals  of  the  ** find"  were  carefully  selected  and  placed 
where  they  were  considered  to  be  safe — safe,  at  least,  f^om 
molestation.  It  did  not  occur  to  the  owner  that  the 
weather  could  in  any  way  affect  them.  Duiing  the  night 
following  the  mercui*y  unexpectedly  descended  below  the 
freezing-point.  About  midnight  he  heard  over  a  dozen 
sliaip  reports,  like  the  explosion  of  gim-caps.  Upon 
making  examination  in  the  morning,  he  found  there  re- 
mained only  a  few  sharp  fragments  of  quartz  upon  the 
table  where  the  magnificent  crystals  had  been  resting. 
Pieces  of  the  crystals,  large  and  small,  were  found  even 
fifteen  feet  away.  The  cold  had  caused  the  water  in  the 
cavities  to  freeze,  consequently  to  expand,  and  then  burst 
the  crystals.  Those  with  few  cavities  had  burst,  scatter- 
ing large  fragments,  widely  separated,  while  those  con- 
taining minute  cavities  lay  as  a  heap  of  small  fragments, 
frozen  together  in  a  coherent  mass.  This  last  feature  is  of 
value  to  science,  since  it  shows  conclusively  the  abun- 
dance of  the  fiuid  included,  and  also,  what  is  of  more  im- 
portance, that  this  cementuig  ice  was  foi*med  either 
directly  from  the  fiuids  in  the  crystaU,  or  by  the  influences 
which  they  exerted.  As  the  room  in  which  they  were  was 
a  dark  one,  the  owner  had  all  these  masses  and  lai^r 
fi*aginents  canied  out  and  placed  in  the  sunlight,  in  order 
to  examine  them  more  carefully.  His  astonishment  was 
great  to  notice  that  as  soon  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  touched 
them  an  ebullition  commenced,  which  could  be  heard  a 
few  feet  away.  This  ebullition  continued  for  over  an 
hour,  subsiding  as  thawing  progressed.  In  some  of  these 
masses  a  very  distinct  odor  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was 
observed,  quite  fugitive  in  some  of  the  pieces,  while  per- 
sistent in  others. 


* 


The  New  York  Silk  Exchange,  at  No.  27  Bond  Street, 
has  received  from  a  Japanese  firm  a  large  number  of  silk- 
worm eggs.  They  are  pasted  upon  cards,  about  fourteen 
by  twelve  inches  in  size,  each  card  containing  about 
20,000.  The  eggs  are  very  small,  and  of  a  greenish-gray 
color.  Each  card  is  completely  covered  with  them,  so 
that  to  cut  the  card  would  destroy  some  of  the  eggs.  One 
of  the  clerks  in  the  Exchange  said  that  the  worms  always 
laid  their  eggs  in  circles,  and  that  the  eggs  adhered  to 
whatever  substance  they  were  laid  upon.  The  clerk  was 
puzzled  to  know  how  the  Japanese  had  got  so  many  on 
one  card,  and  also  how  they  were  to  be  removed.  There 
were  about  20,000,000  in  the  consignment,  and  they  will 
be  distributed  gratis  among  American  silk  culturists. 
Tlie  managers  of  the  Exchange  say  that  the  growing  of 
silk-worms  in  this  country  is  increasing  rapidly,  about  one 
hundred  letters  being  received  by  them  every  day  asking 
for  infoi*mation  and  ordering  books  on  silk  culture. 


%* 


The  observations  made  by  A.  E.  Venill,  of  the  United 
States  Fish  Commission,  fully  demonstrnte  that  the  west- 
em  edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  nearer  the  coast  than  it  has 
hitherto  been  located  on  the  charts.  In  summer,  as  is 
well  known,  it  is  nearer  the  coast  than  in  winter,  but  this 
doubtless  applies  strictly  to  the  surface  water.  His  re- 
searches show  that  the  warm  belt  in  sixty-five  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  fathoms  is  inhabited  by  a  pecu- 
liar southern  fauna,  that  could  not  exist  there  if  the  Gulf 
Stream  did  not  flow  along  this  area  at  the  bottom,  both  in 
winter  and  summer.  But  it  is  evident  that  what  many  of 
these  species  require  is  not  a  vei*y  high,  but  a  nearly  uni- 
form temperature.  Such  an  equable  temperature  cannot 
exist  in  this  region,  except  under  the  direct  and  constant 
influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 


#  * 
♦ 


Regarding  the  mode  of  life  of  the  Scotch  lake-dwellers, 
a  fair  idea  df  the  food  used  by  them  can  be  gathered  from 
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the  reports  of  learned  professors  on  a  selection  of  osse- 
ous remains  taken  from  the  lake-dwellings  at  Dowalton, 
Lochlee  and  Boston.  The  Celtic  short-horn,  the  so-called 
goat-homed  sheep  and  a  domestic  breed  of  pigs  were 
largely  consumed.  The  horse  was  only  scantily  used.  The 
number  of  bones  and  horns  of  the  i*ed  deer  and  roe-buck 
showed  that  venison  was  by  no  means  a  rare  addition 
to  the  list  of  their  dietary.  Among  birds,  only  the  goose 
has  been  identified,  but  this  is  no  criterion  of  the  extent 
of  their  encroachment  on  the  feathered  tribe,  as  only  the 
larger  bones  were  collected  and  reported  upon.  To  this  bill 
of  fare  the  occupiers  of  these  lake-dwellings,  being  compa- 
ratively near  the  sea,  added  several  kinds  of  shell-fish. 
In  all  the  lake-dwellings  broken  shells  of  hazel-nuts  were 
found. 

In  a  recent  paper  to  the  Belgian  Academy,  the  writer 
seeks  to  explain  the  calming  infiuence  of  oil  on  rough 
water,  in  accordance  with  pilnciples  laid  down,  that  when- 
ever a  liquid  mass  in  motion  acquires  rapidly  a  free  sur- 
face, more  or  less,  there  is  developed  a  growing  quantity  of 
potential  energy  at  the  expense  of  the  kinetic  energy  of 
tlie  mass,  and  reciprocally  to  a  rapid  diminution  of  fi*ee 
surface  corresponds  always  an  increase  of  kinetic  energy. 
Oil  hinders  the  successive  superposition  of  liquid  layers, 
and  so  the  increase  of  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  liquid 
mass.  Floating  bodies  of  various  kinds  (branches,  sea- 
weed, ice-crystals,  etc.)  have  a  similar  action.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  gliding  of  a  very  small  numbeil  of  liquid 
layers  over  them,  they  obey  the  thrust  that  brings  them 
to  the  surface,  and  so  render  impossible  the  increase  of 
kinetic  energy  corresponding  to  loss  of  potential  energy 
of  a  large  number  of  superposed  layers. 

*  * 

The  common  tamarisk  is  a  heath-leaved  shrub  found  on 
the  southern  coast  of  England  and  the  coasts  of  the  At- 
lantic and  Mediterranean.  It  or  an  allied  species  is  com- 
mon in  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai.  Its  stems  are  punctured 
by  a  small  insect  of  the  cynips  family,  from  which  a  juice 
exudes,  which  hardens,  and  is  collected  by  the  Bedouin 
Arabs  and  made  into  cakes,  and  called  manna.  It  is  sweet, 
and  consists  of  a  mucilaginous  sugar,  and  forms  a  small 
article  of  commerce  at  the  present  day.  It  is  by  some 
supposed  to  be  the  manna  of  the  Israelites,  but  it  does 
not  in  all  points  agree  with  the  descriptions  of  that 
substance. 

♦ 

The  inoculation  of  dogs  with  the  virus  of  hydrophobia 
as  a  protection  for  society  against  that  horrible  malady,  is 
urged  by  M.  Pasteur,  who  for  the  past  ten  years  has  been 
experimenting  with  mad  dogs.  Animals  inoculated  suc- 
cessfully did  not  have  a  retuiii  of  the  disease,  and  there- 
fore he  thinks  that  a  general  and  compulsory  inoculation 
of  dogs  would  save  the  world  ultimately  from  exposure  to 
hydrophobia.  S.  a,  Lattimobb. 


REFERENCE  CALENDAR. 


THIS   COLCJIX   18   INTENDED  AS  A  RECORD  FOR    REFERENCE,   NOT  AS 
A  6CMJIARY  OF  CURRENT  NEWS.] 


January  31. — A  case  of  insubordination  occurred  at  the 
C.  8.  Naval  Academy,  and  a  number  of  cadets  were   placed 

under  close  arrest. The  U.  S.  Senate  confirmed  James  H. 

Coj^srshall  to  be  U.  S.  Marshal  for  Rhode  Island ;  also  the  fol- 
lowing consuls  :  Albert  Rhodes,  of  New  York,  at  Elberfield, 
Germany  ;  Charles  P.  Williams,  at  Calais  ;  Orson  V.  Tausley,  of 
Mionetota,  at  Leipsic  ;  James  E.  Montgomery,  of  New  York,  at 
Trieste. The  Supreme  Court  rendered  a  decision  declaring  in- 
valid the  act  of  the  New  York  Legislature  of  May  81,  1881, 
which  imposes  upon  steamship  companies  a  tax  of  one  dollar 
for  every  alien  passenger  brought  to  New  York  from  a  foreign 


port. Earthquake  shocks  occurred  in  New  Hampshire,  Illi- 
nois, Spain  and  Hungary.  .  .  Feb,  1. — A  bill  was  passed  in  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  prohibiting  princes  who  profess 
to  claim  the  throne  frdai  holding  office,  and  permits  the  Presi- 
dent to  expel  them  from  the  country. D.  M.  Sabin  was  elected 

U.  S.  Senator  from  Minnesota. The  pier  of  the  Inman  line  of 

ocean  steamers,  in  New  York,  was  burned  ;  loss,  $600,000. 

Horatio  N.  Sherwood,  U.  S.  postage  stamp  agent,  died  in  New 
York.  .  .  Feb.  £. — Professor  George  W.  Greene,  grandson  of 
Nathaniel  Greene,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  and  author  of  several 
biographical  and  historical  works,  died,  aged  seventy-two  years. 
.  .  .  Feb.  3. — Eight  prisoners  were  arraigned  in  Dublin,  charged 
with  the  murder  of  Lord  Cavendish. The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  the  Senate  bill  favoring  a  World's  Industrial 
and  Cotton  Centennial  Exhibition  next  year. Fires  In  Jer- 
sey City ;  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio,  caused  an  aggregate 
loss  of  near  1250,000.  .  .  Feb.  5. — Widespread  damage  caused 
by  floods  In  Western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Indiana.  .  .  Feb, 
6. — Both  branches  of  Congress  adjourned  out  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  Representatives  Updegraff,  of  Ohio,  and  Hawk,  of 

Illinois. The  Czar  of  Russia  issued  an  announcement  that 

his  coronation  would  take  place  In  Moscow  on  May  27.  .  .  Feb. 
7.-^The  Senate  confirmed  Milton  A.  Edgar  to  be  collector  of  cus- 
toms at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. ;  Commodore  Charles  H.  Baldwin 
to  be  rear-admiral,  and  Wyman  L.  Lincoln,  of  Iowa,  Indian 
agent  at  Fort  Belknap,  Montana. 


THE  DRAMA. 


"  Young  Mrs.  Winthrop,"  at  the  close  of  its  third  month  at 
the  Madison  Square  Theatre,  New  York,  received  additional  im 
petus  by  the  addition  of  Miss  Ada  Dyas'  name  to  the  cast.  She 
played  "  Mrs.  Dick  Chetwynd" — in  which  part  Mrs.  Agnes  Booth 
received  great  praise — very  successfully,  and  Mrs.  Booth  essayed 
the  title-role  most  eflfectlvely. 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Forrest  Home  in  Philadelphia 
announced  for  sale  by  auction,  lately,  the  stage  wardrobe,  sil- 
verware and  table-service,  diamonds,  etc.,  of  the  late  Edwin 
Forrest.  Should  not  all  these  interesting  mementos  of  one  of 
the  leading  names  in  American  theatrical  annals  have  been  pre- 
served Intact  ? 

Mr.  Louis  H.  Hayward,  a  son  of  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of 
North  Carolina,  gives  evidence  of  reaching  as  high  a  plane  in  the 
dramatic  profession  as  his  father  has  in  the  legal.  For  some 
three  or  four  seasons  past  be  has  been  filling  important  positions 
in  traveling  companies,  and  Is  about  to  begin  a  tour  throughout 
his  native  state  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  ability.  Mr.  John 
Ellsler,  the  well-known  Western  manager  and  actor,  says  that 
Mr.  Hay  ward's  **  Hamlet' '  is  destined  in  time  to  rank  among 
the  great  efforts  of  great  names ;  which  is  high  praise  from  such 
a  source. 

The  plot  of  the  play  which  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  Is  said  to  have 
written  for  Miss  Marie  Prescott,  shows  more  virility  and  intellec- 
tual power  than  anything  with  which  the  famous  devotee  of  the 
lily  has  thus  far  seen  fit  to  favor  us.  Vera,  the  heroine,  is  a  Nihilist, 
and  the  story  cul  urinates  in  the  last  act  by  her  being  ordered  by 
her  circle  to  stab  the  Czar  while  he  sleeps.  As  the  Czarowitz,  he 
had  been  a  member  of  her  circle  and  had  loved  her.  He  stays  the 
hand  as  the  dagger  descends,  renews  his  promises  of  reform  of 
the  government,  as  well  as  his  protestations  of  love,  and  offers  to 
share  the  throne  with  her.  She  hesitates — the  crowd  clamor 
outside  for  the  proof  of  the  murder,  which  Is  the  dagger  blood- 
stained. For  her  lover's  sake  she  stabs  herself,  throws  the  dag- 
ger out  to  the  crowd  and  falls  dead. 

Mr.  Dion  Boucicault's  latest  Irish  play,  "  The  Amadan," 
was  produced  lately  in  Boston,  with  the  author  In  the  title-role, 
and  proved  successful.  The  drama,  which  is  remindful  of"  The 
Colleen  Bawn,"  describes  the  devotion  of  an  imbecile  boy  to  his 
mistress.  The  "  sensation"  scene  is  where  the  boy  leads  her  to  a 
cavern  which  is  flooded  at  high  tide,  under  the  pretext  that  in 
this  spot  there  exists  proof  that  he  is  guilty  of  the  murder  which 
her  lover  stands  accused.  The  author-actor  was  entbusiastically 
applauded,  and  received  able  support  from  the  members  of  the 
Boston  Museum  stock  company.  "The  Amadan"  will  be  pro- 
duced In  New  York,  at  the  Manhattan  (Wallack's  old  theatre), 
In  a  short  time,  where  an  extended  run  is  anticipated  for  It. 


IN  LIOHTEB    VEIN. 


If  you  leek  the  "  fiunUj  door  " 
Of  jonder  comer  store, 
Say  \  oh,  gay,  you  thirst  for  gore — 
Nothing  more. 

The  HrTing  ladies  a' 

Gaze  with  awe, 
Od  yowr  manly  form  galore 

And  adore, 
.  Until  begins  to  gnaw 
The  alleged  green  monster,  for 
Love  of  you,  affliction  sore 

Long  each  bore. 


You  're  as  brave  m  Cssar  or 

Old  Hector, 
When  the  young  malefactor 

In  you  draw. 
They  beseech  and  they  implore 
You  their  feeedom  to  restore ; 
Still  you  do  not,  though  they  roar, 

Care  a  straw. 


Though  you  canuot  paddle  o'er, 

Like  friend  Noah, 
•With  a  stick  of  wood,  an  oar, 

To  Fame's  shore  ; 
Yet,  as  I  remarked  before, 
With  your  club,  you  brassy  bore, 
Tou  Btand  surely  at  the  fore 

Of  your  corps. 


TO   A   POLICBBiIAH. 

Oh,  double-breasted  claw, 

Of  the  law, 
With  buttons  down  before, 

Twenty-four, 
And  half  as  many  more 
On  your  skirts,  which  touch  the  floor. 
And  of  hands  of  .braiding  d'or. 

Most  a  score. 


Over  books  you  do  not  pore. 

So  your  lore 
Causes  not  (wliich  some  deplore) 

X  furore. 
But  your  club  \.%pnlUhtd,  nor    , 
Do  you  show  a  txaXt  or  flaw, 
When  you  grasp  it  in  your  paw, 

And  make  war. 


Unlike  (thank  God  !  c'est  mort) 
Pinafore, 

Your  exertions  never  score 
An  encore. 

Tf  anathemas  I  pour, 

'Tis  because,  like  many  more, 

I  object  to  being  aw- 
fully sore. 


Say  with  truth  you  immor- 
tally soar. 
And  all  falsehood  you  abhor 


Mittens. 
Pure  frost-winds  on  the  winter's  eve, 

You  play  among  my  lady's  tresses, 
And  pink  as  apple-blows  you  leave 

The  cheeks  that  t\k«  your  light  « 
But  from  her  little  hiiifdK  begone  I 

By  you  they '  II  not  be  kissed  nor  bitten, 
For  over  each  is  snngiy  drawn — 

A  tiny  pale-blue  mitten. 

The  slender  perfume-haunted  glove 

Erstwhile  that  hid  her  lily  Angers 
Is  nut  the  shield  that  most  tliey  love. 

Whereon  a  pressure  longest  lingers. 
More  shy,  confiding,  tender,  true. 

And  softer  than  two  curled-up  kittens. 
Are  those  dear  dainty  twins  of  blue, 

^ly  lady's  little  mittens. 

Once  at  tiie  play,  when  lights  were  low. 

And  down  iiad  drapped  the  great  green  curtain, 
I  took  her  hand ;  we  turned  to  go ; 

Her  fingerR  clasiMd  o'er  mine,  I  'm  certain. 
That  BHildeli  thrill  I  feel  again, 

That  never  could  be  told  or  written. 
Whene'er  I  sec  or  touch,  as  tlien, 

Her  downy  little  mitten. 

Some  memories  those  mittens  hold. 

And  secrets,  might  one  coax  confession. 
Ah,  deai-er  than  a  gage  of  gold 

I'd  count  of  one  to  gain  possession. 
Yet  ask  her  1  shall  never  dare, 

Nor  tell  her  how  my  heart  is  Bm{tt«n, 
For  fear,  hi  answer  to  my  prayer. 

She  might  give  me  tht  mUUn. 

Hbsbt  Tntnti'. 
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''OLD    PERRY,'' 


And,  how  I  sing  in  lofty  condescension, 
Of  this  fair  vagrant's  wayward  little  life, 

It  seems  so  smUll,  yet  I  forget  the  tension 
That  makes  a  misery  of  our  larger  strife. 


Our  larger  strife  ?    Ah  !  most  vociferous  neighbor, 
I  wish  my  grandeur  something  more,  or  less, 

That  I,  like  thee,  might  live  content  to  labor 
And  so  escape  my  sense  of  nothingness. 

Don  Piatt. 


-  -^-^y;^/v- 


** 


OLD   PERRY." 


BY    FREDERIC    PHlLLIPa 


At  seventy  Perry  Glasgow  was  called  ''old,"  rather 
as  a  tribute  to  his  many  sturdy  qualities  than  because 
age  sat  heavily  upon  him.  He  was  still  a  supple  and 
wiry  old  negro.  His  withered  cheek,  fringed  with  a 
little  frizzle  of  gray  whisker,  was  of  light  coffee-color — 
not  the  creamy  look  of  the  ordinary  mulatto.  His  hair, 
coarse  and  still  dark,  was  straightened  out  by  a  far- 
away infusion  of  Indian  blood,  whose  influence  was 
also  seen  in  his  alert  and  springy  step,  and  "take 
nuthin'  frum  no  man"  bearing.  He  held  his  head 
straight  up,  six  feet  and  over,  and  looked  you  in  the 
fa<je  with  a  sharp  and  snappish  eye,  that  was  to  the 
turbid  gaze  of  the  average  negro  as  a  steel-trap  to  a 
figure-four.  His  shoulders,  however,  were  beginning 
to  stoop  a  little,  and  his  voice,  naturally  harsh,  some- 
times soared  beyond  his  reach. 

For  thirty  years  he  had  been  the  stand-by  of  the 
quarry — autocrat  of  a  small  minority  of  negro  laborers. 
He  held  his  own  among  an  unclassifiable  admixture  of 
recent  immigrants  with  the  zeal  of  a  true  democrat. 
At  "churning,"  "sledging,"  "loading  lime,"  he  was 
the  object  of  the  unbounded  admiration  of  the  youth 
of  his  own  color,  and  the  grudging  emulation  of  the 
"  greenho'ns. "  And  the  annual  hog-killing — an  occur- 
rence dear  alike  to  Irishman  and  negro,  and  of  suf- 
ficiently vital  importance  to  raze  the  distinctions  of 
race — it  was  universally  conceded  would  have  lost  its 
place  among  the  fine  arts  and  descended  to  mere  butch- 
ery without  Perrj'  to  stick  the  pig. 

But  it  was  in  his  family  that  the  true  force  of  his 
character  shone  forth  to  most  advantage.  There  he 
was  king.  There  he  brooked  no  opposition.  He  ruled 
with  a  rod,  not  of  iron,  but  of  hickory.  His  black 
brood,  eight  in  all,  had  been  brought  up  on  it.  To  them 
his  glance,  if  they  ever  looked  for  a  sign  of  parental 
tenderness,  spoke  of  unknown  cords  of  hickory  wattles, 
ready  cut  and  trimmed.  His  lightest  word  thrilled  with 
the  swish  of  unforgotten  hickoryings  or  promises  for 
the  future.  It  is  not  upon  record  that  he  ever  put  old 
Sally,  his  Jet-black  model  of  a  meek  wife,  under  the 
influence  of  this  magic  wand  ;  but  it  was  only  because 
she  eluded  his  excessive  severity  by  a  superhuman 
meekness,  and  contented  herself  with  treasuring  for 
him  a  store  of  future  trouble. 

At  the  time  that  we  take  our  more  particular  view  of 
Perry,  the  children  had,  one  by  one,  taken  their  striped 
backs  out  into  the  world.     The  old  man^s  arm  was  get- 


ting stiff*  for  want  of  use.  One  only  daughter  was  still 
held  by  an  uncertain  attachment  to  the  parent  nest — 
Dorcas  Hannah,  the  child  of  their  old  age,  whose  wages 
at  a  near-by  farmer's  supplied  the  old  man  with  those 
higher  necessaries  of  life,  "  whisky  an'  'bacca,"  and 
whose  beaux  drew  forth  the  accumulations  of  his 
wrath.  She,  too,  appeared  to  be  pruning  her  wings 
for  a  flight  that  would  leave  the  old  man's  hearth  en- 
tirely desolate.  The  fear  of  this  catastrophe  was  the 
one  thing  that  disturbed  the  serenity  of  Perry's  house- 
hold. 

It  was  early  one  morning  in  August.  Old  Perry  had 
finished  his  breakfast  and  stood  in  the  doorway  of  his 
one-storied  mansion,  shaving  a  plug  of  tobacco  into  his 
pipe.  Sally  was  "clarin'  up"  the  remains  of  their 
frugal  meal  with  a  subdued  energy  which  indicated  that 
this  was  one  of  those  rare  occasions  when  she  wanted  to 
call  his  severity  to  the  aid  of  her  laxity,  and  then  wring 
her  hands  in  dread. 

Perry  had  one  thumb  pressing  the  tobacco  down  into 
the  bowl ;  the  fingers  of  his  other  hand  sought  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket  for  a  match,  while  his  eyes  tried  to 
pierce  through  the  drilled  smoke  from  the  lime-kilns 
for  the  morning  sun,  when  Sally  spoke. 

"Pappy,"  said  she,  dubiously  and  diplomatically, 

w'at  am  yore  'pinium  'cemin'  dat  ar  Joe  Kelson?" 

"  Now,  w'at 's  de  good  ob  yore  axin'  a  fool  question 
like  dat  ?"  said  the  old  man  irascibly.  "  Hain't  I  done 
stopped  him  frum  shinin'  'round  arter  our  gal  ?  Yo' 
know  well  enuft'  he  's  as  orury  a  good-fur-nuthin'  yaller 
nigga  as  ebba  lived.  Nebba  lied  no  mo'  bringin'  up 
dan  a  mule.  Wat  kinder  truck  is  dat  fur  ter  be  co'tin' 
Dorcas  Hanner?" 

The  old  wife  only  said,  "Lor',  Pappy  I"  in  patient 
acquiescence,  and  tried  to  stir  up  sufllcient  courage  to 
approach  the  subject  again  by  an  extra  bustle  with  the 
dishes.  But  when  Perry  lit  his  pipe  and  started  off,  it 
"•  upsot "  her  completely,  and  she  dropped  one  of  her 
dishes  with  a  tremendous  clatter. 

"  Yo'  hain't  off'  ter  wuck  yet,  is  yo'  ?"  she  asked, 
tremulously. 

"Whar  de  debble  else  'ud  I  be  goin'?"  said  Perry, 
giving  her  a  sharp  look. 

"  Wy,  I  dunno,"  said  the  old  woman,  helplessly.  "I 
didn't  'low  ez  yo'  wuz  off  jist  yit  a  bit." 

"  Now,  yo'  look  yere,  Sal  I"  said  old  Perr}',  taking 
his  pipe  from  his  mouth  and  eyeing  her  with  a  look  of 
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stem  disdain :  "  ef  yo'  ojot  enny thing  fur  ter  say  ter 
me,  spit  it  out,  can't  yo'  I  Dar  hain't  no  sense  in  yore 
breakin'  all  de  dishes  in  de  house  a-beatin'  'round  de 
bush." 

"  Well,  de  fack  am,"  said  the  patient  spouse,  relieved 
at  being  obliged  to  surrender  her  news  unconditionally, 
'•dat  Dorcas  Hanner  an'  dat  ar  Joe  clarcd  off  ter  camp- 
meetin'  tergedder  yisterd'y.  De  missis,  she  sont  down 
yere  ter  know  de  rights  ob  hit ;  said  de  gal  'lowed  she  'd 
git  back  de  same  night ;  but  she  hain't  put  in  no  'peer- 
unce  sence.  An'  I  thought — kinder  'peered  like  ez  ef 
I'd  orter  tell  yo'  'bout  hit."  She  ended  with  the 
nervous  feeling  of  one  who  applies  a  match  to  a  loaded 
cannon. 

But  the  depths  of  old  Perry's  philosophy  were  not  so 
easily  disturbed,  especially,  when  his  senses  were  lulled 
with  tobacco. 

''Now  dat's  jest  w'at  I  allers  said  'bout  dis  yere 
camp  meetin'  foolishness,"  he  replied,  with  unction, 
puffing  a  huge  cloud  of  smoke  about  his  face  as  if  to 
hide  all  feeling  of  personal  interest  in  the  matter. 
*'Whar  de  brackest  clouds  is,  dar's  whar  dis  yere 
reg'lar  streak  lightenin'  cums  frum ;  an'  wharebber  yo' 
fine  dis  gran'  upUftin'  ob  de  sperrit,  you'se  mighty  ap' 
fer  ter  fine  de  sins  ob  de  flesh  close  ter  ban'.  Dese  yere 
niggas  is  gone  out  inter  de  wildernesses  fur  ter  frolic. 
Signs  'peers  ter  be  pintin'  ez  ef  dey  wanted  ter  git  out 
frum  unda  de  ole  man's  eye.  Sposum  dey  does? 
Bimeby,  when  dey  hain't  a-lookin'  fur  hit,  'ull  come 
de  lightenin'  stroke  ob  'pentance,  an'  de  floods  'ull 
pour  down,  an'  dem  two  fools  'ull  make  fur  de  ole 
folks'  shanty  like  dey  wuz  skeert  ob  gittin'  dere  Sunday- 
go-ter-mee tin's  spiled.  'Tain't  nuthin'  nohow,"  he 
added,  disparagingly.  ''Dorcas  Hanner,  she'll  git 
tired  ob  dat  coon  fas'  enuff." 

Old  Sally  had  her  face  hid  in  the  cupboard,  and  the 
sight  of  those  piles  of  cracked  and  broken  dishes — re- 
minders of  her  own  wedded  woes  and  blisses — put 
''  streak  "  in  her  to  utter  a  remonstrance. 

"Now,  Perry,"  she  said,  "dat  don't  peer  to  me  ter 
be  quite  right,  somehow — not  'zackly  right.  Dorcas 
Hanner  am  yore  own  flesh  an'  blood,  an'  I  sh'd  think 
yo  'd  want  ter  tek  some  pains  ter  sabe  de  gal's  kerec- 
ter — not  let  her  go  off  dat  way  as  ef  she  hedn't  no  kin 
ter  back  her.  She  hain't  a  bad  gal,  Dorcas  Hanner 
hain't — not  to  say  bad." 

Perry  scented  opposition.  His  voice  and  his  temper 
immediately  began  to  rise. 

"  How  ?  How  's  dat  ?"  he  cried.  "  Am  yo'  goin'  ter 
tell  me  de  hows  and  de  wharfo's  ob  dis  matter  ?  Don'  yo' 
go  fur  ter  gib  me  none  ob  dat  kine  obtalk,  ole  'ooman  I 
My  bones  is  gittin'  too  ole  fur  ter  go  rackin'  roun'  arter 
de  whimsies  ob  dat  gal.  I  'se  got  dat  gal  a  place,  an' 
she 's  offen  my  mine.  Now,  ef  she  's  boun'  fur  ter  go 
a-frolickin'  wid  dat  lazy  nigga,  w'y  de  best  'vice  I  ken 
gib  her  is  to  keep  away  from  ole  Perry  ef  she  knows 
what 's  good  fur  her  wholesome." 

Old  Sally  felt  a  hot  spot  in  the  back  of  her  head, 
where  his  glance  pierced  through  the  wool ;  but  the 
meekest  of  wives  and  hens  will  ruffle  up  their  feathers 
in  defense  of  their  broods,  especially  when  reduced  to 
one  chicken.     She  felt  as  if  she  was  "  possessed." 

"  I  don'  keer  I"  she  said.  "  Yo'  might  tek  some  pains 
ter  go  arter  de  gal  an'  fotch  her  home.  A  little  breshin' 
wid  a  hick'ry  ud  take  all  de  badness  clean  outen  her. 
De  missis,  she  Ml  git  clean  outer  pashunts  ef  Dorcas 
Hanner  hain't  back  afore  long."  And  then  her  inspi- 
ration suddenly  left  her.  She  flung  her  apron  over  her 
head  and  began  to  sob. 

The  old  man  was  astounded.     A  thunder-cloud  be- 


gan to  gather  on  his  brow ;  but  he  suppressed  it  for  fear 
of  shaking  down  more  rain. 

"  Yo'  jist  hush  up  dat  ar',  will  yo',  Sal  I"  he  com- 
manded. "  Hain't  yo'  a  purty  lookin'  objick,  try  in'  ter 
wring  watta  outen  yore  head,  as  ef  yo'  wuz  w'ite  folks  I 
Yo'  betta  fine  out  how  de  land  lays  afore  yo'  put  up 
yore  flood-gates  I  D'yo'  s'pose,"  he  added,  rising 
above  the  clouds,  and  inflating  his  chest  in  supreme 
consciousness  of  moral  grandeur,  "  d  'yo'  'spose  I  'm 
goin'  ter  hab  folks  talkin'  'bout  me,  an'  tellin'  how  I 
wuz  skeer'd  ob  losin'  dat  leetle  matta  ob  ten  levies  a 
week  dat  Dorcas  Hanner  fotches  inter  de  family  ?  No, 
sah  I  I  hain't  a-goin'  ter  hab  de  name  ob  Glasgow 
dragged  through  de  puddles  in  no  sich  collusions  I" 

Old  Sally  wiped  her  eyes  and  nose  with  an  exaspe- 
rated air  of  defeat,  and  gave  her  stem  lord  a  parting 
peck. 

"AVell,  ennyhow,"  she  said,  "Dorcas  Hanner  she's 
a  mighty  stubborn  kinder  gal.  Like  enuff  she  '11  tek  her 
own  co'se,  whedder  or  no." 

Perry  was  silent  a  moment.  Then  he  broke  off  the 
conversation  with  an  unwonted  attempt  at  jocularity. 

"  Sun 's  a  pintin'  my  way,"  he  said.  "  Ef  I  don't  git 
inter  de  qua 'ay  afore  long,  de  boss  '11  be  on  de  hunt  ob  ole 
Per.  Wuck  can't  git  along  widout  him,  dat 's  shore  I" 
And  he  strode  off,  whistling  a  scrap  of  tune. 

But  he  found  that  his  family  troubles  had  got  to  the 
quarry  before  him.  He  had  to  run  a  gauntlet  of  satire 
from  a  "passel  ob  low-lived  greenho'ns."  When  he 
would  light  his  pipe,  it  would  draw  forth  the  remark, 
"  Ye  '11  hev  to  cut  down  on  the  'baccy  afore  long,  old 
man."  Taunts  which  old  Perry  only  answered  by  a 
look  of  unutterable  scorn.  But  when  one  said,  "  This 
here  is  wliat  cooms  of  hick'ry  in'  so  free.  Toughen  theer 
backs  while  they  're  young,  and  ye  '11  toughen  theer 
harts  agin  ye  in  yer  ould  age,"  Perry  rose  up  in  wrath, 
as  one  whose  household  gods  were  desecrated,  saying, 
"  Dar  's  chillun  not  fur  frum  dis  yere  bank  w'at  am  sech 
a  pack  ob  white-libbered,  no  'count  brats,  dat  it  hain't 
wuth  w'ile  wearin'  out  a  good  hick'ry  on  um ;  but  w'en 
it  cums  ter  chillun  as  is  chillun^  de  hick'ry  am  a  need- 
cessity  to  dere  salbashun." 

And,  for  a  time,  his  tormentors  were  quenched ;  but 
old  Sally's  hint  at  his  possible  loss  of  supremacy  over 
his  own  offspring  still  rankled  in  his  soul. 

By  noon  of  the  second  day  he  reached  a  conclusion, 
and  came  home  with  his  black  eyes  sparkling,  his 
wrinkled  lips  knit  together  with  a  firm  resolve. 

"  Come,  rouse  aroun'  an'  git  me  up  some  d\nnah,  ole 
'ooman  I"  he  commanded.  "I'se  'bleeged  fur  ter  go 
ter  camp  dis  artemoon — no  time  ter  was'e." 

He  deigned  to  give  no  explanation  for  his  change  of 
purpose ;  nor  did  his  spouse  expect  or  require  one.  She 
got  dinner  with  a  fluttering  heart  and  beaming  face. 
She  waited  till  he  had  gulped  down  .his  dinner  with  a 
few  hasty  mouth fuls,  donned  a  clean  shirt,  a  pair  of 
white  trousers  with  "  galluses  "  on,  a  linen  vest,  and 
crowned  himself  with  a  decrepit  stove-pipe  hat,  and  then 
she  burst  forth  with  all  her  hopes. 

"  Oh,  Pappy,"  she  cried,  "  is  yo'  goin'  fVir  ter  fotch 
um  home,  ralely  ?  Fotch  um  bofe.  Pappy,  do !  Dere 
hain't  no  call  fur  to  be  ha'sh  wid  Joe.  He  's  a  nice, 
peaceable-disposed  kinder  boy  as  ebba  was.  'Tain't 
like  as  ef  you  'd  gun  him  de  liberties  ob  de  house.  He 
won't  mek  no  bones  'bout  merryin'  Dorcas  Hanner. 
Mebbe  dey  's  merried  a'ready,  an'  dey  kin  lib  heah  wid 
us  snugger  'n  nuthin'  'tall.  Hit  do  git  mighty  lone- 
some heah  sometimes,  fur  to  be  shore,  now  dat  all  de 
chillun  is  gone." 

Old  Perry's  thin  nostrils  expanded  in  wrath. 
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"  Merry  her  I"  he  cried.  "  Who  de  debble  wants  him 
ter  merry  her  V  D'yo'  Mow  as  I  'm  goin'  ter  bend  my 
ole  back  to  s'port  one  ob  dat  ign'ant  Jim  Nelson's 
brats  ?  I  '11  fotch  de  gal  home.  I  '11  lam  her  de  rights 
ob  gittin'  along  through  dis  yere  vale  ob  tears.  Thought 
she  'd  git  away  frum  de  ole  man,  did  she  ?  She  '11  tine 
out  dat  de  ole  man  kin  see  furder  ahead  nor  a  tuckkey- 
buzze'd  ;  an'  de  deeper  inter  de  mire  ob  sin  w'at  she  's 
got,  de  mo'  purchas'  de  ole  man  uU  hab.  Yo'  mine 
me  I" 

And,  with  a  vicious  whirl  of  his  staff  that  filled  the 
old  lady's  heart  with  awe,  he  set  forth  for  the  camp, 
muttering  to  himself,  and  stopping  occasionally  to 
anathematize  his  undutiful  daughter  in  the  form  of  a 
stump  or  tree. 

By  the  time  the  old  man  reached  the  camp  his  wrath 
had  worn  itself  to  a  brittle  edge.  He  was  not  much 
troubled  with  religion,  and  the  tumult  of  stamping  feet 
and  shouting  voices  filling  the  air  with  the  incense  of 
barbaric  worship,  and  consecrating  itself  by  main  force 
of  lungs,  was  a  little  too  "  pussonal." 

"Oh,  Mis  tab  Glasgow  I"  cried  a  buxom  sister,  her 
eyes  aglow  with  spiritual  fire,  her  face  shining  with  the 
drops  wrung  out  by  the  grand  conflict  between  spirit 
and  matter;  "is  yo' gwine  ter  jine  de  j'yful  ban'? 
We'se  gwine  ter  call  down  de  glory  frum  de  skies,  fur 
shore." 

"  Huh  I"  growled  the  old  man ;  "  dem  niggas'  hufls 
'uU  rout  de  *  Old  Boy  '  up  outen  de  yarth  a  blame  sight 
sooner.  An'  he'll  mek  yo'  sweat  ter  sum  pu'ppos'. 
H-h-w'at  's  cum  obmy  gal,  dat 's  w'at  I  wan  ter  knowV" 
he  cried,  raising  his  voice.  "  Yo'  put  mo'  debblement 
inter  her  wid  yore  foolin'  dan  I  kin  beat  outen  her  in  a 
yeah." 

And,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  strode  away, 
followed  by  a  universal  grin  and  snicker.  Searching  the 
outlying  byways,  where  glimpses  of  white  dresses,  red 
and  yellow  ribbons  and  gayly-colored  shawls  showed 
the  presence  of  amorous  couples  or  social  groups,  he  at 
length  found  the  recreant  pair. 

They  were  alone,  seated  upon  a  log,  within  the  very 
spray  of  the  torrent  of  worship.  The  head  of  that 
"  brat  of  Nelson's  "  clove  to  Dorcas  Hannah's  shoulder. 
But  when  the  angry  parent  lifted  his  harsh  voice,  and 
rasped  through  the  bonds  of  bliss  that  united  them,  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  head  rebound  several 
feet,  and  a  look  of  mortal  terror  take  the  place  of  the 
simper  of  affection. 

"  Yo'  Dorcas  Hanner,"  said  the  old  man,  simply, 
"  I'se  bin  on  de  hunt  ob  yo'  I" 

Dorcas  Hannah  gave  her  head  a  little  toss  and  stuck 
out  her  chin.     She  looked  hard  to  drive. 

"  Come,  rouse  up  out  ob  dat,  an'  git  along  home, 
now  I"  There  was  a  strong  upward  tendency  in  the  old 
man's  voice,  and  he  punctuated  his  order  with  a  pure 
growl. 

Dorcas  Hannah  rose  up.  The  habit  of  obedience  had 
been  both  born  and  beaten  into  her.  Then  she  stopped, 
perplexed,  and  dropped  a  look  upon  her  perturbed  com- 
panion. 

"  W'at  d  'yo'  say  'bout  hit,  Joe  ?"  she  asked. 

"Oh,  I'm  agreeable,"  said  Joe,  rising  with  voluble 
alacrity.  "Ef  de  ole  gjen'leman  am  'sposed  ter  do  de 
genteel  thing,  I  hain't  de  man  fur  ter  disap'int  him." 

Perry  never  looked  at  him. 

"  W'at  de  matta  now  ?"  he  cried,  no  longer  caring  to 
restrain  his  ire.  "  I  tole  yo'  ter  git  along  home,  didn't 
I  ?  Well,  den  !  Didn't  I  nebba  lam  yo'  no  better'n  ter 
go  stiddyin'  'bout  w'at  I  tole  yo'  fur  ter  do  ?" 

Dorcas   Hannah  faced  him  with  a  look  of  dismay. 


backed  by  a  curious  glimmer  of  defiance  in  her  wide, 
brown  eyes. 

"  W'y,  I  dunno,"  she  said.  "  I  thought  yo'  'd  yeer'd 
— Joe  an'  me " — she  cast  down  her  eyes  and  stood 
twisting  one  of  the  buttons  of  her  dress.  "  We'se  bin 
gittin'  merried."  She  raised  her  eyes  again,  and  gave 
her  head  a  little  shake.  "De  Good  Man  's  done  jined 
us  in  de  blissful  bon's  fur  good  an'  all,"  she  added  more 
boldly,  an'  it 's  agin  de  law  fur  ter  try  ter  shove  us 
apart.  We  wuz  goin'  ter  look  out  a  house  fur  ourselves' 
afore  long."  Here  her  voice  faltered  again.  Her  hesi- 
tancy set  free  the  old  man's  stores  of  arrogance. 

"Now,  w'at  kinder  truck  am  dat  ter  give  yore 
daddy?"  he  shouted.  "Kin  dis  yere  camp-meetin' 
foolin'  lay  ober  de  needcessities  ob  de  flesh  ?  Am  de 
Good  Man  fit  ter  keep  yo'  in  po'k  an'  'taters  ?  W^ho 
lay  down  de  laws  in  dis  yere  family,  ennyhow  ?  W'y 
Perry,  dat 's  who  I  He  am  'squire  an'  constable,  too  ! 
He  am  Good  Man  'nuff  fur  yo'  I  An'  I  '11  hab  yo'  fur 
tt^r  know,  me  gal,  dat  j-o'  hain't  meiTied  right  tell  ole 
Perry  's  done  'pinted  de  ban's.  Yo'  mine  me  I  Git 
along  home,  now,  or  I  '11  lay  dis  yere  stick  ober  yore 
back  I" 

He  grasped  her  arm  and  raised  his  cane.  This  was 
too  much  for  the  bridegroom.  He  raised  his  diminutive 
voice  and  cried  : 

'^Betta  han'le  dem  paws  a  leetle  keerless,  ole  man  I 
I  don't  'low  no  man  ter  lay  ban's  outer  my  gal.  1 11 
knock  yer  inter  de  middle  of  nex'  week,  ef  yo'  dou' 
mine  out !  Dod  blame  me  ef  I  don't !"  And  he  thrust 
back  his  sleeves,  and  began  capering  around  like  a  ter- 
rier proclaiming  war  on  a  bulldog. 

The  old  man  turned  upon  his  youthful  opponent  with 
a  glare  that  said :  "  Yo'  mis'ble  jumpin'  jimmy-jack, 
jest  wait  tell  I  wipe  yo'  offen  de  face  ob  de  yarth  1" 

Joe  stopped  his  dancing.  His  hand  stole  up  to  his 
waistcoat  pocket,  indicating  an  ugly  means  of  making 
up  for  his  lack  of  inches,  while  the  prize  of  the  combat 
held  her  breath  and  doubted  which  to  aid. 

An  ominous  silence  formed  a  ring  around  them  ;  but 
through  the  laughing  leaves  fell  the  distant  tones  of  the 
preacher : 

"Oh,  my  bredderin  I  cussed  am  sin  I  I  don'  talk 
'bout  de  sins  ob  de  flesh  or  de  sins  ob  de  sperrit ;  I  cuss 
de  sin  ob  de  sinner.  Oh,  my  fren's,  hearken  at  de 
Genesis  ob  sin  1  Dar  am  folks  what  can't  hold  out  agin 
de  smell  ob  de  wattamel'n  in  de  da'k  ob  de  moon.  Dar 
am  folks  what  de  squawk  ob  de  chicken  in  de  midnight 
hours  'ull  rouse  clean  outen  de  bed  ob  righteousness.  But 
dese  yere  one-boss  kinder  sinners  can't  hole  a  candle  ter 
de  '  Ole  Boy  I'  He  am  de  boss  thief  ob  all ;  for  he  hab 
de  skelington-keys  and  de  jimmys.  and  he  cum  outen 
town  an'  bust  open  de  bery  cellar-doors  ob  yore  hearts, 
where  am  stored  de  po'k-bar'ls  ob  love  and  de  milk- 
pans  ob  human  kineness,  an'  he  '11  tuk  away  all  de  good 
in  life,  an'  lef '  only  de  maggits  an'  bonny-clabba.  Oh, 
sistahs,  jine  ban's  in  de  holy  fight  agin  de  enimy.  Don' 
'low  no  man  ter  hab  de  key  ter  yore  h'arts  but  de  Good 
Man  I  Keep  dat  debl)le  out  I  Fur  he  am  gripin'  wid 
greedy  ban's  fur  de  wages  ob  yore  sufferin',  which  am 
salbashun !" 

Dorcas  Hannah's  perturbed  mind  made  a  rapid  ap- 
plication of  the  words.  She  read  them  in  the  light  of 
having  her  life  taxed  to  paj'  for  its  own  engendering. 
She  sprang  upon  the  old  man  and  wheeled  him  half 
round. 

"  Dar,"  she  cried,  "jest  yo'  lissen  at  dat !  Dat 's  de 
kine  ob  talk  fur  yo',  yo'  blame  '  Ole  Boy  I'  Yo'  don' 
git  no  mo'  ob  my  wages,  blame  your  stingy  ole  soul ! 
We  'se  squar'  now.     I  'se  done  paid  yo'  off.     I  can't 
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afib'd  to  pay  fur  no  go-between  twix'  me  an'  de  Good 
Man  no  longer.  An'  when  yo'  reaches  out  fur  ter  broke 
dis  yere  match  you'se  a-bitin'  off  more  'n  yo'  kin  chaw, 
an'  don'  yo'  forget  hit !  Hit  me,  now  !  Hit  me  !  Jest 
yo' darst  ter  hit  me!  I've  tuck  my  last  beatin' from 
yo'    I  've  got  a  mian  ter  back  me  now  I" 

Old  Perry  raised  his  arm,  and  then — lowered  it  again. 
His  own  flesh  and  blood,  beaten  into  a  mould  that  was 
too  hard  for  him,  had  stripped  the  mask  from  his  callous 
old  soul.  His  son-in-law,  standing  there  with  a  razor — 
the  blade  folded  back  against  the  haft — gleaming  in  his 
clenched  fist,  was  prepared  to  do  as  much  for  the  physi- 
cal organs.  An  unprecedented,  unwonted  quiver  of 
emotion  swept  through  the  woody  fibre  of  the  old  man's 
being  to  the  very  tip  of  his  tall  hat. 

''  Yo' — yo' — ^yo' — Dorcas  Hanner  I"  he  cried  with  a 
breaking  voice.  '*  Mus'  I  swaller  dis  yere  kinder  sass 
from  yo'  V  Hain't  yo'  got  no  sorter  feelin'  for  de  ole 
man  ?  Mus'  ole  Perry  cut  down  on  de  needcessities  ob 
life  fer  ter  'low  yo'  ter  go  off*  an'  merry  sech  a  mis'- 
able — "  He  looked  at  the  razor  and  paused,  drew  his 
hand  across  his  brow,  made  a  vain  attempt  to  swallow 
bis  Adam's-apple,  and  stiffened  up.  '^  All  right,  den  ! 
Ef  cussin'  am  de  word,  Perry  kin  cuss  f 'um  de  word 
'  go.'  He  cuss  yo'  wid  de  cuss  dat  'longs  ter  de  h'art — 
onthanful  h'art.  He  cuss  yo'  wid  de  cuss  ob  de  disa- 
p'inted  dadd}'.  Yo  'II  find  out  afore  long  dat  clabba'  am 
mo'  fiUin'  dan  spring-watta,  an'  measly  po'k  am 
pref 'able  ter  de  brine.  Yo  '11  fine  out — yo  '11  fine  out. 
Go  'long  an'  clutter  up  de  yarth  wid  little  debbles.  De 
old  man  hab  too  much  on  his  mine  to  stan'  jawin' 


yere  I"  And  he  choked  down  his  ire,  shouldered  his 
dignity  and  strode  away,  leaving  the  pair  in  giddy  and 
uncertain  triumph. 

That  night,  when  Sally  ventured  a  cautious  inquiry 
as  to  the  offenders.  Perry  "  brought  her  right  up  stan- 
ning'  "  with  the  remark: 

*'  Dey  is  no  mo'  ter  me  dan  de  clods  ob  de  yarth  I 
tromple  unda  foot  I  I 's  done  pestered  my  ole  brains 
'nuflf  tryin'  ter  haul  dem  two  fools  outen  de  mire.  Dey  's 
stuck  up  outer  a  tussick,  an'  dey  takes  it  fur  de  fum 
groun'.  Dorcas  Hanner  she  mek's  out  she 's  married 
somehow — I  dunno.  But  dey  '11  fine  de  ole  man's  cuss 
am  a  hefty  load  ter  kerry  I  An'  w'en  dey  gits  ready  fur 
ter  hunt  de  ole  man's  shanty,  he  '11  lam  um  de  blessin's 
ob  'pentance  I    He  will  fur  shore  I" 

Old  Sally  only  said,  "  Lor',  Pappy  I" 

But  the  obstinate  couple  again  failed  to  fulfill  the  old 
man's  expectations.  In  their  place  old  age  came  to  his 
cabin.  His  meek-spirited  wife,  too,  spoiled  the  record  of 
a  patient  life  by  disobeying  her  lord — she  died.  With 
her  all-enduring  spirit  died  something  of  Perry's  arro- 
gance ;  but  his  hardened  frame  lived  on — lived  beyond 
its  use — until  he  was  fain  to  seek  shelter  from  the  clods 
he  had  scorned.  Seated  on  a  bench,  on  the  sunny  side 
of  Dorcas  Hannah's  cottage,  old  Perry,  with  bleared 
eyes  and  palsied  arm,  at  length  gave  his  benison  to  the 
thrifty  younsj  couple  in  this  wise  : 

''  I  tell  yo'  hit 's  all  'count  ob  de  way  she  wuz  riz.  Ef 
I  hedn't  wucked  a  little  hick'ry  inter  dat  gal's  nater, 
she  'd  nebba  a  brung  dat  ar  Joe  up  ter  de  scratch  like 
she  's  done.     Nebba  in  de  wurld  I" 
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In  the  best  chamber  of  the  house. 
Shut  up  in  dim,  uncertain  light, 

There  stood  an  antique  chest  of  drawers, 
Of  foreign  wood,  with  brasses  bright. 

One  mom  a  woman  frail  and  gray 
Stepped  totteringly  across  the  floor — 
*•  Let  in,"  said  she,  the  light  of  day — 

**Then,  Jean,  unlock  the  bottom  drawer  !'* 

II 
The  girl,  in  all  youth's  loveliness, 

Knelt  down  with  eager,  curious  face  ; 
Perchance  she  dreamt  of  Indian  silks, 

Of  jewels,  and  of  rare  old  lace. 
But  when  the  summer  sunshine  fell 

UiK>n  the  treasures  hoarded  there, 
The  tears  rushed  to  her  tender  eyes. 

Her  heart  was  solemn  as  a  prayer. 


Ill 
^^  Dear  Grandmamma  !'*  she  softly  sighed. 
Lifting  a  withered  rose  and  palm  ; 
But  on  the  elder  face  was  naught 

But  sweet  content  and  peaceful  calm. 
Leaning  upon  her  staff,  she  gazed 
Upon  a  baby's  half-worn  shoe  ; 
A  little  frock  of  finest  lawn ; 
A  hat  with  tiny  bows  of  blue, —  • 

IV 

A  ball,  made  fifty  years  ago ; 

A  little  glove ;  a  tassel'd  cap ; 
A  half-done  long  division  sum ; 

Some  school  books  fasten 'd  with  a  strap. 
She  touch'd  them  all  with  trembling  lips — 
"How  much,"  she  said,  the  heart  can  beai  ! 
"Ah,  Jean  !    I  thought  that  I  should  die 

Tlie  day  that  first  I  laid  them  there. 


**  But  now  it  seems  so  good  to  know 

That  all  throughout  these  weary  years 
Tlieir  hearts  have  been  untouch'd  by  grief. 

Their  eyes  have  been  unstained  by  tears. 
Dear  Jean,  we  see  with  clearer  sight. 

When  earthly  love  is  almost  o'er ; 
Those  children  wait  me  in  the  skies. 

For  whom  I  lock'd  that  sacred  drawer." 


Mary  A.  Rarr. 
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JWENTT-FIVE  years  ago  Boston  was  a 
compact  little  city  of  about  170,000  inhab- 
itantfi,  extending  from  wliat  is  known  as 
the  North  End,  in  one  direction,  to  Oliester 
Square  nt  the  South  End,  and  including 

South  and  East  Boston,  The  city  was  built  on  a  penin- 
sula, conn«cleH  with  the  inaiin  land 
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ing  public  fuildings  and  elegant  private  residences  are 
not  excelled  by  tho^e  found  in  any  city  in  the  country, 
while  the  new  and  attractive  features  tliat  tiave  been 
abided  are  found  on  almost  every  hand.  Bustonians 
point  with  pardonable  pride  to  their  present  city,  for 
it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  municipal  authorities,  when- 
ever a  change  or  improvement  was  to  be  made,  to  blend 
aa  much  as  possible  tlic  artistic  with  the  useful,  and 
produce  results  that  would  be  of  lasting  beauty  and 
benefit. 

In  speaking  of  new  Boston  one  instinctively  turns  to- 
ward the  Back  Bay,  as  it  is  termed,  for  here  the  growth 
of  the  city  is  most  apparent.  In  the  early  history  of  Bos- 
ton this  section  was  a  broad  bay  or  arm  of  CiiarieH 
River,  which,  at  low  tide,  consisted  of  some  six  hundred 


acres  of  salt  marsh  and  flats,  and  at  high  water  was 
covered  to  a  depth  of  seven  to  ten  feel.    It  was  separated 
from  the  river  by  a  partition  dam,  constructed  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  vast  hydraulic  power  from  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tide.     This  inill-dani  was  completed  in  1821,  at  a 
«)Kt  of  $700,000,  and  for  many 
IS  used  for  the  purpases 
y  intended,  though  for 
nc  past  it  has  only  been 
as  a  causeway.    Its  loca- 
I  construction,  however, 
aterially  in  the  filling  in 
ns  which  were  begun  a 
of  years  ago,  and  where- 
ust  tract  of  useless  t«ni- 
:  converted  into  valuable 
■.      At  the   foot  of  the 
1,  where  C'harles  Street 
located,  was  formerly  a 
,li,  forming  tiie  eastward 
the  Back  Bay,  and  which 
the  purpose  of  the  city 
Here  ashes,  the  accumu- 
ed  street  filth  and  other 
iiise    matter,   were  pro- 
scuously  thrown,  form- 
;;  a  sectliiog,    otfeosive 
iss  in  wet  weather,  and 
lusty,  dirty  heap  in  dry 
time,  from   which 
every  puff  of  air 
scattered  seeds  of 
disease  and  death. 
The  plnce  became 
such    ft    nuisance 
that    from     sheer 
authorities  were   com- 
:e  some  action    in    the 
1    resulted   in   the  con- 
iie  of  the  roost  beautiful 
liat  can  be  found  in  any 

:  present  enclosure  is 
.  little  over  twenty-one 
oytston,  Arlington  and 
;e  of  tlie  City  Forester, 
force  of  men  to  keep 
the  garden  in  good  condition.  The  grounds  are  laid 
out  with  as  much  taste  and  care  as  a  private  estate, 
tliere  being  curiously-shaped  flower  beds,  grass  plots, 
shrubbery,  rare  plants,  shade  trees  and  the  like,  the 
whole  elftct  being  heightened  by  long  stretches  of 
smoothly-shaven  lawns.  By  an  ingenious  selection 
of  the  plants  with  which  the  ganlen  is  stocked,  some 
varieties  are  constantly  in  bloom  from  early  spring 
until  the  advent  of  cold  weather.  In  the  fall  months 
the  garden  presents  a  beautiful  appearance,  with  its 
lai^e  collection  of  autumnal  plants,  together  with  the 
variegated  colors  of  the  surrounding  foliage.  In  the 
centre  of  the  garden  is  n  small  sheet  of  water  with 
winding  banks,  twrdered  by  a  handsome  granite  curb- 
ing. In  summer  the  surfiice  of  this  little  lake  is  dotted 
witli   gayly-decked  pleasure  boats,   presenting  a  very 
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dollars,  while  more  than  double  'w*' 

that  Rimi  has  already  l>een  re- 
ceived   by  the  public    treasury 

fWiin  sales  of  land,  at  comparatively  high  figures.  Be- 
side the  state  a  number  of  ]irivate  operators  entered 
the  market,  each  of  whom  nilfd  more  or  less  territory 
with  made  land,  until  all  but  a  very  limited  area  of  this 
once  noisome  swamp  has  been  converted  into  solid, 
habitable  earth. 

Commonwealth  Avenue  is  considered  the  finest  street 
in  Boston,  and,  indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  city  in  the 
country  can  display  a  more  elegant  thoroughfere.  It  ex- 
tends from  the  Public  Garden  on  the  east  to  Chester 
Park  extension  on  the  west,  a  distance  of  one  and  a  half 
miles,  and  has  a  width  of  two  hundred  feet.  A  broad 
park  lined  with  sliade  trees  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  ave- 
nue throughout  its  entire  length,  and  the  neatly-kept 
gravel  walk,  with  here  and  there  a  rustic  seat,  aflbrdx  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  promenades  imaginable.  In  this 
park  is  the  gmnite  statue  of  Alexander  Ilnniilton,  by 
Dr.  Rimmer,  which  was  presented  to  the  city  in  186-'),  by 
Thomas  Lee.  Also  the  bronze  figure  of  John  Glover,  by 
Martin  Millmorc,  presented  to  the  city  in  1875  by  Ben- 
jamin Tyler  Beed.  Commonwealth  Avenue  is  lined  with 
elegant  residences,  some  being  almost  palatial  in  tliinr 
magiiilicence ;  and,  though  the  designs  of  the  structures 
difler  widely,  this  verj-  variety  only  enhances  the  gene- 
ral efiect.  Land  in  this  section  is  very  valuable,  the 
prices  ranging  from  two  buudred  dollars  to  one  thou- 
sand dollars  per  foot ;  but  notwitlistanding  this  exorbi- 
tant figure,  many  of  the  dwellings  are  surrounded  by 
extensive  (grounds,  which  are  elaborately  laid  out  and 


filled  with  rare  plants,  statuary,  fountains  and  similar 
lawn  ornaments.  Building  operations  in  this  vicinity 
have  progressed  very  rapidly  within  the  past  few  years, 
and  at  present  comparatively  few  vacant  lots  remain, 
except  at  the  extreme  western  section  of  the  avenue. 
The  now  Brattle  Square  Church  edifice,  purchased  by 
two  of  the  leading  Baptist  societies,  is  a  noticeable 
structure  on  the  avenue.  It  is  constructed  of  Box- 
bury  stone,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  and  has  a 
tall  square  tower,  with  a  number  of  carved  figures  at 
the  top.  Hotel  Vendome,  an  imposing  marble  building, 
is  another  prominent  object,  while  on  every  hand  are 
evidenci'K  of  skilled  and  tasteftit  architecture  in  the 
handsome  private  residences, 

Tlie  streets  lying  ))arallel  with  and  at  right  angles  to 
Commonwealth  Avenue,  though  perhaps  not  so  beauti- 
ful, are  scarcely  less  noticeable  on  account  of  the  num- 
lier  of  handsome  dwellings.  On  Marllioro,  Beacon, 
Newburj'  and  Boylston  Streets,  all  of  which  extend  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  avenue,  reside  the  most 
wealthy  and  aristocratic  families  in  the  city.  All  the 
buildings,  both  public  and  private,  were  conntmcted 
witli  an  eye  to  beauty  as  well  as  comfort.  Willi  tlmost 
unlimited  means  at  their  disposal,  the  architects  were 
left  to  consult  their  own  tastes,  regardless  of  expense, 
and  in  consequence  there  is  not  in  this  section  of  the 
city  a  single  inferior-looking  or  poorly -construe  ted  build- 
ing. The  cross  streets  are  so  named  that  the  initiid 
letters  of  their  titles  are  in  alphabetical  order,  as,  for 
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instance,  Arlington,  Berkeley,  Clarendon,  Dartmouth, 
Exeter,  Fairfield,  etc.,  and  each  has  itu  quota  of  t>eau- 
tiful  residences  and  public  structures.  On  the  corner 
of  Berkeley  and  Boylston  Streets  are  the  buildings  of 
the  Natural  History  Society  and  the  Institute  of 
Technology,  both  fine  edifices,  standing  iu  extensive 
grounds.  On  the  opposite  corner  is  the  building  of 
tlie  Young  Men's  Ctiristian  Association.  At  the 
corner  of  Berkeley  and  Marlboro  is  the  First  Church, 
a  beautiful  structure,  erected  at  a  coat  of  $325,000,  and 
capable  of  seating  about  one  thousand  persons;  while 
the  liandsome  edifice  of  the  Central  Cliurch  likiciety  is 
on  the  corner  of  Newberry  and  Boylston  Streets,  The 
'■New  Old  South  Church"  is  located  ou  Dartmouth 
Street,  and  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  objects  on  the 
Back  Biiy.  Its  cost  was  S500,000,  and  the  building  in- 
cludes, besides  the  clmrcli,  a  line  eliapel  and  parsonage. 
Its  stained-glass  windows  were  brouglit  from  England, 
and  the  interior  presents  a  very  beautiful  appearance, 
with  the  rich  carvings,  the  lai'ge  chandeliers  and  band- 
some  decorations.  The  new  quarters  of  the  Boston  Art 
'  Club,  on  Dartmouth  Stn-et,  also  attract  the  attention 
of  the  visitor,  being  handsomely  constructed  of  brown- 
stone  in  a  novel  and  artistic  design. 

At  the  junction  of  Dartmouth  Street,  Boylston  Street 
nnd  Huntington  Avenue  is  a  triangular  piece  of  un- 
occupied land,  about  which  just  now  there  is  consider- 
able discussion.  It  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  Back 
Bay,  and  in  consequence  is  quite  valuable  for  building 
purposes,  notwithstanding  itsaomewliat  peculiar  sliape. 
For  a  long  time  the  residents  in  the  vicinity  were  in 
i;reat  anxiety  as  to  what  was  to  be  the  destiny  of  this 
triangle,  when  the  question  was  finally  settled  by  the 
purcliase  of  the  land  bv  the  cilv.  nartlv  from  the 
pu 


other  idea  advanced  was  that  it  would  be  an  excellent 
site  for  tlie  proposed  statue  of  Paul  Hevere,  by  which  a 
number  of  liberal-minded  citizens  of  the  city  wish  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  hereof  Concord  aud  Lex- 
ington, and  the  name  would  then  be  "  Revere  Square," 
Still  another  title,  and  the  one  by  which  the  place  is 
known  at  present,  though  there  is  no  official  authority 
for  the  name,  is  "Trinity  Square,"  on  account  of  the 
famous  Trinity  Church,  which  is  located  near  by.  Either 
of  the  above  names  would  be  highly  appropriate,  pro- 
vided the  statues  were  forthcoming;  but,  judging  from 
the  skill  of  the  "  street  naniers  "  of  this  city  in  past 
years,  the  park  will  be  destined  to  bear  down  to  future 
generations  some  title  that  will  cause  the  coming  resi- 
dents of  the  city  to  marvel  at  the  decision  of  the 
authorities. 

In  this  square  is  located  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  one  of  the  finest  institutions  in  the  city.  Tlie 
original  plans  call  for  a  nuicb  larger  structure  than  the 
present  edifice,  and,  wlien  completed,  tlie  building  will 
be  four  times  its  present  size.  The  principal  material 
used  in  construction  is  red  brick,  and  the  moulding)-, 
copings  and  all  ornamental  work  are  of  ixhI  and  bufi' 
terra  cotta,  and  were  imported  from  England.  On  the 
faQade  are  two  artisticitlly  executed  bas-reliefs,  repre- 
senting'*  Genius  of  Art"  and  "Art  and  Industry," 
while  in  the  roundels  are  the  heads  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished artists  and  patrons  of  art.  The  institution 
is  under  the  control  of  a  corporation,  whicli  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  board  of  trustees,  to  which  are  added  annu- 
ally persons  chosen  to  represent  Harvard  Univei'sity. 
the  Institute  of  Technology,  the  Lowell  Institute,  llic 
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'i»  in  ash  and  oak,  while  special  atten- 
id  tu  interior  decorations.     These  ore 
anything  in  the  country,  aad  are  the 
La  Farge,   of  New  York  City.     The 
idows  were  brought  from  Europe, ^and 
r  the  Rtructure  was  $750,000.     It  will  be 
-.,  with  such  Kurrouiidiugs,  a  better  site 
scarcely  be  chosen,  for,  in  wldition  to 
lurcli  and  the  haDdHome  Art  Museum, 
uare  two  large  liotelv,  the  browu-stone 
cond  Church,  the  Chauncy  Hall  School 
J  of  the  new  Public  Library  and  a  nuni- 
'  elpgnnt  private  residences.     There  i: 
ibt  but  tliat  in  a  few  yeatw  hence  thir- 
ill  be  pointed  out  to  the  visitor  as  one 
finest  squares  iu  the  city, 
western  nection  of  the  Bacli  Bay  pre- 
just  now  a  busy  but  at  the  same  time 
a  forlorn  appearance.     It  is  here  that 
,w  public  park  is  to  be  located,  and  for 
several    years    operations    have    been 
going  on,  filling  in  the  marsh  lands. 
changing  the  course  of  the  tide-water, 
and  grading  and  leveling  the  ground. 
The  territory  lies  to  tbe  south  and  west 
of  the  city,  and  when  completed  accord- 
ing to  original  plans  the  park  will  be 
nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in 
extent,  reaching  to  Brookline  and  Ja- 
niaicit  Plain,  a  distance  of  about  live 
miles.'    This  section  of  the  Back  Bay 
was  the  common  estuary  nf  Muddy 
River  and  Stony  Brook,  which,  when 
the    tide    was    iu,   was   a  broad  pool, 
and  at  low  water  a  narrow  creek,  be- 
tween deep  and  fetid  mudbnnks,  which 
emitted  ofTensive  and  deleterious  odors. 
Private  and    public   operations    have 
moved  this  noisome  pestilence,  trans- 
forming it  into  solid  enrth.  and  mate- 
rially improving  the  healthfulness  and 
the  appearance  of  tlie  city  in  this  sec- 
tion.    When  the  park  is  completed  it 
is  proposed  to  have  in  it  a  lake 
of  some  thirty  acres  in  extent, 
with    rocky  banks,   bencliex  and 
coves,   while  its  surfece  wiU  be 
dotted  with  low  islands.   On  these 
latter  the  c<m)mon  vegetation  of 
salt  marshes,  as  well  as  perennial 
shrults,  are  to  be  planted  along  the 
edges,  witli  trees  of  loftier  growth 
in  the  centre.     To  make  the  lake 
more  attractive,  numbers  of  water- 
fowl are  to  be  introduced,  sucb 
as  Kwans,  pelicans,   cormorauts, 
THE  AKT  MUHEUii,  uAiN  KNTRAMCK.  cranc-s    and    Other    waders    And 

fishers. 

In  the  park  is  to  be  a  prome- 
Public  Library  and  the  Boston  AtheiiKuni ;  also  the  nade  twenty-four  to  forty  feet  wide,  a  drive-way  forty 
Mayor,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  and  the  feet  wide,  and  a  "bridle-path"  twenty-five  feet  wide, 
Secretary  of  the  Stat«  Board  of  Education  ex  officio.  In  which  are  to  be  carried  side  by  side  for  a  distance  of 
the  same  building  ai'e  schools  of  embroidery,  wood-  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  There  are  to  be  but  few  in- 
carving,  modeling  and  decorative  art.  closures  or  buildings  in  the  park,  save  for  administra- 
Trinity  Church,  close  at  hand,  is  deserving  of  more  five  purposes,  and  the  landing  and  gate-houses,  which 
thanapassingmeution,  as  being  the  finest  churchedifice  are  to  be  used  for  shelter  in  casa  of  swlden  showem. 
in  New  England.  The  structure,  which  was  completed  There  will  be  ten  or  niore  entrances,  wtiile  BoyLston 
in  1877,  is  in  the  French-Romanesque  style,  in  the  shape  Street  and  Commonwealth  Avenue  are  to  be  extended 
of  ft  lAtin  cross,  with  a  semi-circular  apse  added  to  the  through  the  fjrounds,  thus  affording  ample  fecilities  for 
eastei'u  part.     The  interior  is  finished  in  black  walnut,     horse-car  or  omnibus  lines  to  reach  the  spot.  The  plans 
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are  alike  Mmpte  and  beaiitifiil,  and  whoo  (Ktmplcted  the 
park,  with  its  pleasing  surroundings,  will  supply  a  want 
that  has  long  been  felt  by  the  residcnta  of  the  city, 
while  the  proximity  of  xucl)  im  enclosure  will  induce 
still  greater  building  activity  in  the  vicinity. 

The  improvements  at  the  South  End,  as  the  southern 
Election  of  the  city  is  termed,  should  not  be  passed  un- 
noticed. This  part  of  the  city  was  formerly  known  as 
Boston  Neck,  and  conxt^ted  of  a  narrow  salt  marsh, 
through  which  ran  Washington  Street,  the  principal 
thoroughfare  to  Roxbury,  and  Tremont  Street,  then  a 
clam-sbell  road.  Little  by  little  the  swamp-lands  were 
filled  in,  until  to-day  there  is  not  a  ve)<tige  of  the  mai^h 
remaining.  The  South  End  is  devoted  almost  exclu- 
sively to  residences,  and  although  the  dwellings  are  less 
pretentloui'  tiian  their  aristocratic  neighbors  on  the 
Back  Bay,  niaiiy  of  thcni  are  models  of  neatness  and 
immfort.  The  new  High  and  Latin  School  building,  one 
of  the  finest  public  school  edifices  in  the  country,  is  lo- 
cated at  the  South  End.  It  was  dedicated  in  1881,  and 
cost  over  8700,000.  Not  far  away  is  the  Girls'  High 
School  building,  also  a  number  of  Hne  churches ;  and 
farther  south,  adjoining  tiie  Back  Bay,  arc  the  exhi- 
bition buildings  of  the  Massachusetts  Cliarilable  Me- 
chanic Association  and  the  New  England  Manufacturers' 
and  Mechanics'  Institute.  These  last  are  two  Immense 
brick  structures,  in  which  exhibitions  of  thv  different 
Arts  and  sciences  are  yearly  given.  The  new  Children's 
Hospital  is  situated  between  the  above-named  build- 
ings, and  is  a  handsome  and  commodious  structure. 
The  tide  of  popuUtion  has  been  steadily  moving  west^ 
ward  for  some  years,  and  real  estate  at  the 
South  End,  east  of  Washington  Street,  has 
been  steadily  depreciating,  while  property 
west  of  the  same  thoroughfare  has  corre- 
spondingly increased  in  value. 

Boston  has  been  justly  famed  for  bet 
suburbs,  and  probably  few  cities  in  the 
country  arc  surrounded  with  more  attract- 
ive country  places.  During  the  past  twenty 
years  many  of  the  neighboring  towns  have 
been  annexed  to  Boston,  so  that  what  are 
generally  termed  suburiM  are  in  reality  a 
part  of  the  city  itself.  Roxbury  was  added 
to  Boston  in  1867,  and  is  now  known  as 
Boston  -Highlands.  West  Roxbury,  in- 
cluding Jamaica  Plain,  was  added  in  1874;  I 
Dorchester  and  Neponset  in  1870;  Ciiarles- 
town  and  Brighton  in  1874.  South  Boston 
and  East  Boston  liave  long  been  a  giart  of 
the  city,  though  separated  by  water  from  its 
natural  limits.  After  leaving  the  more  pop- 
ulous sections  of  the  city,  one  may  find  for 
miles  in  almost  every  direction,  large  es- 
tates standing  in  the  midst  of  extensive  and 
finely-laid  out  grounds,  while  handsome  resi- 
dences, long  stretches  of  smoothly-shaven 
lawns,  neatly -arranged  gardens  and  thriv- 
ing orchards  are  seen  on  every  hand.  In 
Mount  Pleasant,  Dorchester,  and  along 
Blue  Hill  Avenue,  the  number  of  these  fine 
places  is  particularly  noticeable,  the  beauty 
of  the  surroundings  being  enhanced  by  oc- 
casional glimpses  of  the  distant  harbor  and 
bay  or  the  high  hills  some  miles  inland. 
Near  the  Dedhan)  line  is  Forest  Hills  Ceme- 
tery, a  beautifiil  city  of  the  dead,  tliiit  rivals 
almost  any  similar  place  in  the  country. 
Within  comparatively  few  years  it  has  been 
greatly  improved  by  the  addition  of  plants, 


flowers  and  handsome  monumental  work.  Longwood, 
adjoining  the  city,  though  not  a.  part  of  Boston, 
is  inhabited  by  so  many  people  from  the  city  at  to 
deserve  niention.  For  some  time  past  property  has 
been  steadily  increasing  in  value  in  this  section,  and 
numbers  of  small  but  exceedingly  pretty  cottages  have 
been  erected,  it  seems  to  be  the  chosen  abode  of  newly- 
married  couples,  and  within  two  or  more  years  very 
many  young  people  have  settled  down  in  tliis  qniet  but 
charming  town.  Far-seeing  people  predict  that  it  is 
but  a  question  of  time  before  the  place  will  become  a 
part  of  Boston,  in  which  case  fortunate  property  owners 
will  realize  handsomely  on  their  original  purchases. 
All  tlirough  the  outskirts  of  the  city  building  opera- 
tions are  extensively  carried  on,  and  the  present  rapid 
growth  of  the  city  seems  to  warrant  such  enterprises. 
Tlie  finely -equipped  and  admirabty-n)an^;ed  horse-car 
lines  of  which  Boston  may  be  jui'tly  proud,  have  done 
much  to  build  up  the  suburbs,  but  according  to  the 
present  rate  of  increase  in  tlie  popuUtion,  additional 
facilities  of  transportation  in  the  way  of  elevated  rail- 
roads and  other  means  of  rapid  transit  will  soon  be 
needed.  Such  features,  though  strenuously  opposed  at 
first,  would  ultimately  beconie  very  popular,  and  would 
add  wonderfully  in  building  up  the  outlying  districts  of 
the  city. 

The  great  fire  of  1872,  though  temporarily  checking 
the  business  interests  of  Boston,  resulted  uttiniately  in 
greatly  increasing  the  value  of  property  throughout  the 
burnt  district.  Tlie  low,  cramped  buildings  that  were 
swept  away  by  the  conflagration  have  been  supplanted 
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bj'  towering  and    spacious  warehouses, 
whilu  much  of  the  ti-rritory  before  unoc- 
cupied has  been  built  upon.     Then,  too, 
the  city  took  oijcaeion  to  widen  many  of 
the  thoroughfares  and  make  other  u     '    ' 
improvements,    so  that    this  secti 
Boston  iias  been  almost  entirely 
over.      The  business  centres  liav( 
changed,  the  dry  goods  houses  nov 
gregating    on    Franklin    and    Su 
Streets;    the    boot    and  shoe    tmi 
Pearl,  High  and  Summer  Stri'cts 
leather  trade   on    South   Street,   ' 
latter  place  has  recently  been  imp 
and  widened  at  great  expense,  whi 
other  business  centn;s  arc  nearly  a! 
were  before  the  fire.    One  of  the 
important  and  extensive  street  inij 
ments  was  the  extension  of  Vftu 
ton  Street  from  Comhill  to  Ilayn 
Square,  in  1873  and  1874,  cntailii 
expenditure  of  $1,500,000;  »o  ths 
thoroughfare  now  extends  from  th< 
named  place  to  the  Dedham  line, 
other  improvement  was  the  laying  i 
Atlantic  Avenue,  at  an  expense  ol 
*-2,4OO,OO0.      Tills   street  is 
now  one  hundred  feet  wide, 
and    extends  from   Eastern 
Avenue  to   Federal  Street. 
The  line  of  the  avenue  was 
originally  below  tidewati'r, 
but  was  filled  in,  and  the  re- 
claimed land,  which  is  now 
of  great  value,  is  almost  en- 
tirely   covered    with    lai^ 
warehouses    or   devoted    to 
extensive     dock     property. 
The  levehng  of  Fort  Hill, 
which  was  once  the  fashion-  "^ 

able  part  of  Boston,  was  ac- 
complished at  an  expense 
of  nearly  $200,000,  and  what 
was  formerly  the  centre  of 
the  hill  is  now  Fort  Hill 
Square.  The  streets  in  other 

sections  of  the  city  have  been  widened  and  extended 
until  Boston  has  now  over  four  hundred  miles  of  public 
highways. 

But  the  many  recent  improvements  in  Boston  are  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  city  itself.  The  harbor  has 
had  its  share  of  attention,  and  extensive  operations 
have  been  going  on  to  accommodate  the  growing  com- 
merce of  the  port.  The  South  Boston  flats  have  been 
filled  in  by  the  state,  so  that  this  territory,  which  was 
formerly  worse  than  useless,  is  now  utilized  for  immense 
grain  elevators,  storehouses,  docks  and  the  like.  The 
work  is  by  no  means  yet  conipleted,  but  when  wholly 
finished  there  will  be  no  finer  railroad  faeilitieB  or  dock 
privileges  in  the  country.  New  wharves  to  accommo- 
date the  ponderous  ocean  steamers  which  ply  regularly 
between  the  port  and  Europe  liave  been  constructed  in 
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in  the  country,  and  the  fame  of  some  of  these 
establish  men  ts  is  almost  world-wide.  Each 
year  the  various  places  of  learning  and  the  philan- 
thropic societies  increase  their  feciltties  for  dissemi- 
nating knowledge  and  doing  good;  while  In  otber 
respects  the  city  still  deserves  the  title  it  lias  earned  of 
being  the  "Modem  Athens."  Boston's  sister  cities  are 
wont  to  speak  in  good-natured  jest  concerning  her  learn- 
ing and  "  culture,"  and  perhaps  her  sons  and  daughters 
of  to-day  are  too  prone  to  live  upon  the  reputation  of 
their  fathers.  But,  after  all,  the  same  actuating  spirit 
of  kindness,  the  same  patriotism  and  love  of  country-, 
the  same  freedom  of  thought  and  speech,  and  the 
same  eager  searching  after  enlightenment  and  edu- 
cation fill  the  hearts  and  minds  of  dwellers  in  modem 
Boston  just  as  in  the  elder  day  when  the  ancient  city 
earned  her  honored  title. 

EoWARn    S.  CllOSRT. 
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BY  RHODA  BROUGHTON, 
Author  of  "Good-by.  Sweetheart!**  **  Red  as  a  Rose  is  She,"  etc.,  etc. 


PERIOD   II — CHAPTER   III. 

The  year  declines  toward  its  mirk  close.  Every  day 
a  little  more  is  taken  from  the  light  and  added  to  the 
dark.  London  is  full  and  cheerful ;  with  a  pleasanter, 
friendlier,  more  leisurely  social  stir  than  the  overpower- 
ing June  one.  Two  or  tliree  good  pieces  are  running  at 
the  theatres,  and  the  shop-windows  are  warm  with  furs. 
Round  the  Churchills  a  crop  of  small  dinners  and  dances 
ha-s  sprung  up. 

The  time  nears  mid-December.  Mrs.  Churchill's  wish 
as  to  the  non-repetition  of  Professor  Forth 's  visit  has 
met  with  the  usual  fate  of  wishes.  He  has  come  again 
repeatedly ;  so  repeatedly  that  the  dogs  have  ceased 
barking  at  him,  though  they  are  not  so  hypocritical  as 
to  wag  their  tails  on  his  approach ;  nor,  indeed,  does  he 
ever,  by  kind  pats  or  well-chosen  civilities,  give  them 
any  cause  to  do  so.  Even  the  obtuse  Tommy  has  learned 
that  he  is  to  be  shown,  not  into  the  drawing-room,  but 
into  the  little  back  litter-room,  which  has  been  arbitra- 
rily cleared  of  Sarah's  paint  pots,  and  the  promiscuous 
rubbish  in  which  her  soul  delights ;  has  been  furnished 
with  pens,  ink,  and  dictionaries,  and  raised  and  digni- 
fied by  the  name  of  study.  For  Belinda's  fervor  for 
learning  rages  with  a  feverish  heat  that  might  make  a 
thoughtful  looker-on  inclined  to  question  its  solidity  or 
its  continuance. 

She  is  learning  Latin  Syntax ;  she  is  being  taught 
Greek ;  she  has  undertaken  a  course  of  Universal  His- 
tory ;  she  devotes  her  spare  moments  to  the  Elements 
of  Algebra.  Very  seldom  now  does  she  join  her  family 
in  the  evening.  Mostly  she  remains  down  stairs,  writ- 
ing Latin  Exercises,  learning  Irregular  Greek  Verbs ; 
working,  working  on  until  late  into  the  night.  She 
would  like  never  to  stop ,  to  leave  no  single  chink  or 
cranny  by  which  memory  may  enter. 

And  is  the  charm  working  ?  Is  the  remedy  beginning 
to  make  its  healing  virtue  felt  ?  This  is  the  question 
that  she  never  dares  ask  herself.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it 
thrusts  itself  upon  her  in  the  sadness  of  the  night. 
Sometimes  the  pen  drops  from  her  stitfened  fingers,  or 
her  tired  brain  relaxes  its  hold  upon  the  hard-conned 
page,  and  she  groans  out  to  herself— she  alone  awake, 
with  her  melancholy  gas-jet  burning  above  her  in  the 
silence  of  the  sleeping  house — "  Of  what  use  ?  what 
use?"  Has  it  given  back  to  life  its  sweet  and  whole- 
some taste  ?  Has  it  helped  her  to  dominate  that  ter- 
rible irritability  which  makes  no  person  and  no  moment 
Nafe  from  some  senseless  outbreak  of  her  temper  ?  Has 
it  conquered  that  gloom  which  renders  her  the  kill-joy 
of  her  little  circle  ?  There  is  not  one  of  these  questions 
that  she  can  honestly  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

But  perhaps  there  has  not  yet  been  time  enough  to 
test  the  efficacy  of  this  cure.  Its  action  will  doubtless 
be  slow,  but  all  the  more  lasting  and  solid  for  that.  She 
must  persevere ;  it  would  be  madness  not  to  persevere. 
She  passes  her  hand  across  her  weary,  throbbing  tem- 
ples, and  catches  up  the  pen  again. 

The  clock  strikes  two,  and  she  still  writes.  It  is  not 
night  now ;  it  is  afternoon.  Mrs.  Churchill  and  Sarah, 
furred  and  feathered,  with  their  bonnets  nicely  tied  on, 
and  their  faces  alight  with  placid  good-humor,  have  set 


off  in  the  brougham  on  their  daily  career  of  calls  and 
shops. 

Belinda  remains  behind  in  the  little  dingy  back  room, 
with  her  copy-books.  Not  once  to-day  has  she  tasted 
the  wholesome  outside  air — wholesome,  black  and  fog- 
charged  as  it  is.  She  has  been  alone  here  the  whole 
day,  except  for  a  couple  of  ten  minutes  grudgingly 
snatched  for  breakfast  and  luncheon. 

She  has  been  alone,  but  she  is  so  no  longer.  Profes- 
sor Forth  has  just  been  ushered  in  to  partake  her  soli- 
tude.    She  meets  him  with  a  complaint. 

*^  I  expected  you  yesterday." 

''  I  was  detained  by  a  College  meeting,  and  by  other 
engagements,"  he  answers.  '*  I  hope,"  ceremoniously, 
"  that  you  were  not  inconvenienced  by  the  deferring  of 
my  visits  ?" 

"  I  was,"  she  answers  brusquely.  "  As  it  happened, 
I  wanted  you  badly.  I  was  completely  puzzled  by  a 
passage  here,"  laying  her  hand  upon  a  school  edition  of 
*'C8esar's  Commentaries."  "I  worried  over  it  till  I 
felt  quite  dazed  and  woolly." 

As  she  speaks  she  draws  the  volume  toward  her,  and 
they  both  stoop  their  heads  over  the  page ;  his  with  its 
old.  sparse,  colorless  hair,  thriftily  drawn  across  the 
baldening  crown;  hei*s  with  its  unregarded  riches  of 
nut-brown.  The  difficulty  dissipated,  she  leans  back  in 
her  chair. 

"It  is  hopeless  to  make  ariy  real  progress,"  she  says 
morosely,  "as  long  as  our  lessons  are  so  interrupted. 
How  much  better  it  would  be  if  we  lived  in  Oxbridge  ! 
How  I  wish  we  lived  in  Oxbridge  I" 

She  is  sitting  alongside  of  him,  and  does  not  look  at 
him  as  she  expresses  this  wish.  It  seems  to  be  addressed 
with  a  general  vagueness  to  the  air. 

He  glances  at  her,  sidelong  and  suspiciously  ;  at  the 
beautiful  blooming  profile,  the  discontented  mouth,  the 
fine,  petulant,  small  nose,  the  veiled,  unglad  eyes.  He 
has  almost  given  up  suspecting  her  of  late,  but  her  last 
aspiration  has  rearoused  his  distrust.  Was  not  Sarah 
once  fervent  and  constant  in  her  longings  to  inhabit  a 
University  town  ? 

*'It  would  make  things  so  much  easier,"  she  con- 
tinues plaintively,  quite  unconscious  of  his  disquieting 
doubts.  "  If  I  were  in  difficulties  I  could  go  straight  to 
you.     I  had  much  rather  live  in  Oxbridge  than  here." 

He  is  still  observing  her  covertly,  and  makes  no 
answer. 

"  It  must  be  a  good  life  I"  she  says,  with  the  same 
restless  longing  as  a  sick  person's  for  strange  food  ;  "so 
full  of  intelligent  interests,  so  absorbing,  and  must  take 
one  so  out  of  one's  self  I" 

As  she  speaks  she  clasps  both  hands  at  the  back  of 
her  neck,  and  stares  dreamily  up  at  the  ceiling.  He  has 
moved  his  eyes  away  from  her.  Perhaps  they  are  satis- 
fied with  the  result  of  their  investigation.  They  now 
look  straight  before  him  on  Csesar's  open  page.  Upon 
his  fingers  he  balances  a  paper-knife,  and  an  unusual  ex- 
pression has  crept  about  his  narrow  lips. 

"  If  you  are  sincere  in  your  desire  for  a — "  he  begins 

rather  slowly ;  but  she  breaks  in  upon  him  hotly. 

"Sincere I"   she  repeats,  with  an  angry  intonation; 
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'*  I  cannot  imagine  why  you  preface  all  your  remarks 
with  a  doubt  of  my  sincerity  I  What  could  I  possibly 
gain  by  being  insincere  V 

She  looks  at  him  full  and  irately  as  she  speaks,  and 
their  eyes  meet;  the  dull  old  cautious  eyes,  and  the  un- 
happy Hashing  young  ones. 

*^  If  my  phrase  offends  you,  I  will  change  it  I"  he  an- 
swers formally.  ''  Since  you  are  sincere  in  your  desire 
for  a — " 

But  again  he  breaks  off.  There  is  a  ring  at  the  door- 
bell. 

*' You  have  visitors,"  he  says,  in  an  annoyed  voice. 
"  We  shall  be  interrupted." 

''No,  we  shall  not,"  she  replies,  shaking  her  head. 
"  Tommy  knows  that  when  you  are  here  I  am  not  at 
home  to  any  one." 

It  is  a  sentence  susceptible  of  a  flattering  interpreta- 
tion— that,  indeed,  would  seem  to  bear  no  other — but  it 
is  uttered  as  such  indifferent  matter-of-fact  that  he 
would  be  indeed  a  coxcomb  who  was  elated  by  it. 

''Please  go  on,"  smiHng  faintly.  '*  Since  I  am  sin- 
cere in  my  desire  for — what  ?" 

But  apparently  he  has  lost  the  thread  of  his  twice- 
begun  speech. 

''  Your  servant  must  have  mistaken  your  directions," 
he  says,  with  a  vexed  look ;  "he  is  evidently  admitting 
some  one." 

Both  listen,  and,  as  she  listens,  Belinda^s  color 
changes. 

''  If  we  were  at  Dresden,"  she  says  in  a  suppressed 
and  troubled  voice,  ''  and  if  I  did  not  hope  that  it  were 
impossible,  I  should  say  that  the  voice  was — " 

The  door  flies  open. 

"  Here  I  am  I"  cries  Miss  Watson,  bursting  into  the 
room,  in  apparently  the  identical  large  black  and  white 
plaid  gown  and  grizzled  fringe,  and  in  certainly  the 
same  burly  red  face — perhaps  a  shade  worsened  by  the 
battle  and  breeze — as  of  yore. 

She  is  not  ushered  in,  but  helplessly  followed  by  the 
baffled  Tommy,  who  is  raising  his  puny  infant  voice  in 
futile  protestations,  as  his  predecessor  had  so  often  done 
before  him. 

*'  I  knew  by  Tommy's  manner  that  you  were  at 
home  I"  cries  she  joyfully.  "  By-the-by,  he  is  a  new 
Tommy  I  What  have  you  done  with  the  old  one  ?  I 
would  not  give  him  my  card.  I  said,  '  No,  I  will  sur- 
prise them  I' " 

She  has  succeeded.  Both  Mr.  Forth  and  his  disciple 
have  risen  to  their  feet,  and  now  stand  regarding  their 
visitor  with — for  the  first  moments — an  entirely  silent 
dismay. 

"Mr.  Forth,  too  I"  cries  Miss  Watson,  snatching  his 
reluctant  hand.  "Why,  this  is  Dresden  over  again  I  If 
we  had  but  Sarah  and  Rivers  here,  we  might  think 
ourselves  back  there." 

Neither  of  Belinda's  companions  perceives  it,  but 
she  shudders.  Ever  since  Miss  Watson's  voice  first  fell 
on  her  shocked  ears,  she  has  known  that  she  would  have 
to  endure  the  sound  of  Rivers'  name.  In  reality  not 
two  minutes  have  elapsed  since  then,  but  it  seems  to 
her  as  if  for  hours  she  had  been  dreading  it. 

"  How  snug  )M)u  are  1"  says  the  visitor,  patronizingly 
looking  round ;  "  but  why  do  you  sit  here  ?  Why  do 
not  you  sit  in  the  drawing-room  ?  Is  not  the  fire  lit 
there?  Oh,  I  suppose  Sarah  sits  there,  and  grand- 
mamma ?  I  must  go  and  pay  them  a  little  visit  just 
now." 

"They  are  out." 

" Out  I"  repeats  the  other,  laughing;  "Sarah  is  al- 
ways out.     I  wish  they  would  come  back  I    How  soon 


do  you  expect  them  ?    We  should  be  just  our  Dresden 
party,  then — all  but  Rivers  I" 

Again  that  shudder,  but  she  sets  her  teeth.  She  must 
endure  it — muai  steel  herself  to  hear  his  name — to  pro- 
nounce it  if  need  be. 

"  Shocking  thing  about  his  father,  was  it  not  ?"  con- 
tinues Miss  Watson,  cheerfully  pursuing  the  course  of 
thought  suggested  by  the  mention  of  Rivers.  "  Failed 
for  over  a  million,  and  cut  his  throat.  They  say  that 
he  has  left  his  large  family — ^twelve  ?  ten  ?  nine  ? — 
how  many  used  young  Rivers  to  tell  us  there  were  of 
them  ? — upon  the  parish.  But  I  do  not  believe  it ;  one 
hears  of  people  bankrupt  one  day,  and  rolling  in  their 
carriages  the  next." 

Belinda's  heart  is  beating  sickeningTy,  and  her  liands 
are  trembling  so  violently  that  she  has  to  clench  them 
fast  together  to  hide  their  aguish  shaking ;  but  she  is 
nerving  herself  up.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  obtain- 
ing information  about  him  such  as  may  probably  not 
recur  for  weeks,  months,  possibly  years.  Here,  too,  is 
an  occasion  for  practicing  that  indifferent  naming  of 
him  to  which  she  is  resolved  to  attain. 

"Does  Mr.  Rivers  roll  in  his  carriage?"  she  asks, 
with  a  strained  smile. 

The  effort  to  speak  is  so  great  that  it  seems  to  her  as 
if,  when  it  is  overcome,  she  speaks  unnaturally  loud ; 
but,  as  her  companions  show  no  surprise,  she  concludes 
tliat  it  cannot  be  so  really. 

"  I  do  not  know  about  rolling  in  his  carriage,"  an- 
swers Miss  Watson,  with  her  loud,  ever-ready  laugh ; 
"  I  know  that  he  can  treat  himself  to  stalls  at  the  thea- 
tre, which  is  more  than  I  can ;  I  always  go  to  the  dress 
circle ;  one's  legs  are  a  little  cramped  in  the  front  row, 
but  one  can  see  as  well  as  in  the  best  place  in  the 
house." 

Belinda  has  stooped  over  the  table,  and  is  nervously 
arranging,  rearranging,  disarranging  the  exercise  books, 
grammars,  pen-wipers  upon  it. 

"  Did  you  see  him  at  the  play  ?"  she  asks  hurriedly. 

"  I  saw  him  the  other  night  at  the  St.  James',"  re- 
turns Miss  Watson,  inquisitively  following  with  her 
eyes  Belinda's  unaccountable  fidgetings.  "What  are 
you  looking  for  ?  have  you  lost  anything?  No  ? — at  the 
St.  James'.  '  The  Squire  ' — have  you  seen  it  ?  it  is 
so  well  put  on  the  stage — Mrs.  Kendal  quite  at  her 
best  I" 

"I — I  think  not,"  answers  Belinda  incoherently.  "  I 
mean  no ;  I — I  have  not  seen  it.     You  were  saying — '' 

"What  was  I  saying?"  (her  eyes  still  fastened  curi- 
ously on  the  girl's  purposeless  movements) — "  you  rrnist 
have  lost  something  I — oh  I  that  I  had  seen  young  Rivers 
at  the  play.  He  was  in  the  stalls  with  a  lady — his  sis- 
ter, we  will  presume — though  she  was  not  at  all  like 
him,"  with  a  knowing  look;  "if  she  was  on  the  parish, 
it  managed  to  dress  her  uncommonly  well  I" 

Even  Belinda's  lips  have  turned  white.  She  is  con- 
scious of  it,  and  rubs  them  hard  with  her  fingers.  He 
is  in  London  I  He  can  go  to  the  play,  can  take  his 
pleasure  with  other  women  I  She  has  long  known  iu 
theory  that  he  must  have  been  frequently  in  London 
during  the  past  eighteen  months ;  but  never  before  has 
it  come  home  to  her  with  such  cruel,  practical  certitude. 
Lightning-quick  the  contrast  between  their  evenings — 
his  and  hers — has  sprung  before  her  eyes :  her  melan- 
choly vigHs,  devoted  to  distasteful  studies  in  the  vain 
hope  of  wrenching  her  thoughts  away  from  him  ;  and 
his^  reclining  in  mirthful  ease  in  a  comfortable  fauteuil 
in  the  lit  theatre,  beside  a  beautiful,  strange,  fond 
woman.  The  beauty  and  fondness  her  sick  imagina- 
tion has  at  once  supplied.     That  she  may  possibly  have 
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been  his  sister,  her  bitter  soul  refuses  for  one  instant 
to  admit. 

''I  tried  to  get  to  him  as  we  were  going  out,'^  pur- 
sues Miss  Watson  narratively.  "  I  saw  him  on  ahead 
with  his  lady;  he  is  a  most  attentive  brother!''''  with  a 
laughing  accent  on  the  word;  ''he  was  wrapping  her 
up  like  a  mummy  I  but  though  I  made  a  great  push  for 
it  I  could  not  come  up  with  him ;  there  was  such  a 
crowd.  I  never  saw  a  fuller  house  ;  1  called  out  to  him, 
and  once  I  thought  he  had  heard,  for  he  looked  round 
and  caught  my  eye ;  but  it  could  not  have  been  so,  for 
he  posted  on  faster  than  before  I" 

At  this,  in  happier  moments,  Belinda  would  have 
smiled.     She  cannot  smile  now. 

"Have  you  not  seen  anything  of  him?"  asks  the 
other,  exploring  the  girl's  wan  face  with  the  unflinching 
inquisitiveness  of  her  eyes ;  "  has  he  not  been  to  call — 
not  once  ?  I  must  tell  him  that  there  is  a  hole  in  liis 
manners  ;  I  shall  be  sure  to  fall  in  with  him  again  be- 
fore long,  and  I  will  send  him  here.'' 

''  You  will  not,"  says  BeUnda  hoai*sely,  stretching 
out  her  hand  and  turning  livid.  '*I  mean,"  helped 
back  to  self-possession  by  the  expression  of  astonished 
and  eager  curiosity  painted  all  over  her  guest's  broad 
face — "*'  I  mean  that  I  think  I  had  rather  you  did  not. 
If  he  wishes  to  call,  he — he — knows  our  address." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

It  is  next  day.  Outside,  snow  is  falling ;  but  it  is 
flabby,  irresolute,  large-flaked  snow,  that  melts  as  it 
reaches  the  slushy  street,  and  makes  it  slushier  still. 
Mrs.  Churchill  is  standing  by  the  window,  eyeing  the 
weather  with  disgust,  and  Sarah  and  the  dogs  are 
seated  higgledy-piggledy  on  the  hearth-rug. 

'*This  is  what  we  are  to  expect  for  the  next  five 
months !"  cries  Mrs.  Churchill,  addressing  this  exaspe- 
rated remark  partly  to  the  outside  mud  and  mirk  and 
partly  to  her  granddaughter. 

Neither  heeds  it.  Sarah's  whole  attention,  indeed,  is 
occupied  in  bribing  Punch,  by  a  sweet  biscuit  brought 
up  from  luncheon,  to  the  performance  of  the  most 
striking  in  his  repertoire  of  tricks,  an  affecting  repre- 
sentation of  death ;  which,  when  contrasted  with  his 
usual  superabundant  life,  is  much  admired  by  strangers, 
and,  indeed,  by  his  own  family. 

It  is,  however,  the  one  of  his  accomplishments  for 
which  he  himself  has  the  least  partiality.  The  com- 
mand to  die  has  to  be  reiterated  many  times  before  he 
at  length  rolls  reluctantly  over  on  his  side ;  and  even 
then,  as  he  looks  up  every  half  second  and  jumps  up 
every  second,  a  good  deal  of  the  repose  of  death  has  to 
be  supplied  by  the  spectator's  imagination. 

"What  a  climate  I"  pursues  Mrs.  Churchill  in  angry 
ejaculation.  *'Good  heavens,  Sarah,  why  do  you  let 
Jane  make  such  a  dreadful  noise  ?" 

She  may  well  ask.  Jane,  seated  on  her  haunches,  is 
volunteering,  in  a  loud  series  of  forward  barks,  to  die, 
to  beg,  to  trust,  to  dance — to  do  anything  of  which  she 
is  utterly  incapable,  in  order  to  divert  to  herself  the  at- 
tention monopolized  by  Punch. 

Pug,  as  the  third  member  of  the  dog  family  is  now 
called  in  consequence  of  Mrs.  Churchill's  indignant 
decree,  has,  with  her  usual  poor-spiritedness,  crawled 
away  under  a  chair  in  sulky  annoyance  at  her  brother's 
social  success. 

'*  How  any  one  that  can  help  it  spends  the  winter  in 
England,  is  more  than  I  can  imagine  !"  pursues  the  old 
lady,  shivering  back  to  the  fire.  "  If  we  were  rid  of 
Belinda,  we  would  go  abroad." 

"  Why  should  not  Belinda  go,  too — No,"  holding  up 


a  finger  in  severe  prohibition  of  Punch's  premature 
resurrection;  '*deadl  dead  I  head  down  I  dead!" 

*'  I  could  not  possibly  afibrd  it ;  and,  besides,"  with  a 
shrug,  "  she  would  spoil  the  whole  thing ;  she  is  such  a 
wet  blanket." 

*'  Everybody  cannot  be  always  on  the  grin  like  you 
and  me,"  answers  Sarah,  with  surly  disrespect. 

"We  would  go  to  the  South," says  Mrs.  Churchill, 
perfectly  unmoved  by  her  granddaughter's  want  of 
reverence,  to  which,  indeed,  she  is  thoroughly  accus- 
tomed, her  bright  old  eye  lightening  at  the  notion  of  a 
holiday;  "  we  would  liave  a  week  in  Paris,  and  go  to 
the  play  every  night.  I  must  see  Judic  in  this  new 
piece.  We  would  run  over  to  Monaco  and  try  our  luck. 
If  only,"  her  exhilarated  tone  changing  to  one  of  impa- 
tient vexation,  "  if  only  Belinda  were  out  of  the  way  I" 

Mrs.  Churchill  is  far  too  much  of  an  old  gentlewoman 
to  speak  loud,  but  her  utterance  is  distinct  and  pure ;  she 
does  not  swallow  all  the  tails  of  her  words,  as  we  Eng- 
lish are  accused  of  doing.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
any  one  entering  the  room  not  to  hear  her ;  more  par- 
ticularly as  Jane  has  at  length  been  persuaded  to  cease 
flavoring  the  company  with  her  remarks. 

Sarah  lifts  her  head.  She  has  an  impression  as  of  the 
door  softly  closing.  In  a  moment  a  sudden  thought  has 
made  her  hustle  aside  the  dogs,  spring  up,  and  fiy  out 
on  the  landing.  She  was  right.  Sure  enough,  Behnda 
is  slowly  descending  the  stairs,  with  her  back  to  her 
sister.  Even  before  she  turns  her  face,  which,  in  obedi- 
ence to  her  junior's  call,  she  does,  Sarah  knows  somehow 
by  the  look  of  her  back  that  she  has  heard.  She  is  in 
walking  dress,  and  is  evidently  making  for  the  hall-door. 

"Are  you  going  out?"  asks  Sarah,  with  a  face  and 
voice  as  guilty  as  if  she  herself,  and  not  her  grand- 
mother, had  been  the  author  of  the  ill-natured  remarks 
so  unfortunately  overheard. 

"Yes." 

"  To-day  ?"  shivering. 

"Yes." 

"Alone?" 

"Yes." 

"Walking?" 

"No." 

"  In  a  hansom  ?" 


(I 


Yes. 


77 


"  Where  are  you  going  ?"  cries  Sarah,  with  uncom- 
fortable curiosity  following  her  sister,  who  has  already 
resumed  her  downward  progress. 

"  I  am  going  to  the  National  Gallery  to  meet  Mr. 
Forth." 

"  To  the  National  Gallery  ?  why  cannot  he  come 
here  ?" 

"  Because,  unfortunately,  there  is  hardly  so  fine  a  col- 
lection of  pictures  here  as  there,"  replies  Belinda  dis- 
agreeably ;  "he wishes  to  show  me  a  particular  picture 
of  the  early  Italian  school." 

A  cold  apprehension  steals  over  Sarah. 

"Do  not  go  1"  she  cries  impulsively,  catching  her 
sister's  hands ;  *'  I  am  sure  his  picture  is  as  little  worth 
seeing  as  himself.   Let  him  wait.  Come  back  to  the  fire. " 

But  Belinda  resolutely  draws  her  hands  away  and 
opens  the  street-door. 

"  I  am  glad  to  be — for  at  all  events  a  couple  of  hours 
— *  out  of  the  way,'  "  she  says  icily. 

As  Sarah,  discomfited,  climbs  the  stairs  again,  she 
winks  away  something  very  like  a  small  tear  from  her 
jovial  blue  eye. 

The  light  is  dull.  The  short  afternoon  already  shows 
signs  of  waning.     In  the  National  Gallery,   strolling 
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about  its  handsome,  all  but  empty  rooms,  is  the  usual 
sprinkling  of  odds  and  ends  that  represents  the  daily 
quota  of  art-lovers  supplied  by  London  from  its  four 
millions :  two  or  three  mal-peigiie  artisans ;  three  or 
four  ill-dressed  women ;  a  child  or  two.  No  better 
meeting-place  could  be  found  for  any  two  people  who 
wish  to  converse  undisturbed,  but  have  no  reason  to 
avoid  their  fellow-creatures'  eyes.  Under  this  head 
come  the  two  persons  who  have  so  long  been  standing 
before  a  well-known  Hobbema  (the  Giotto,  which  was 
the  ostensible  cause  of  their  meeting,  has  been  already 
inspected).  A  passer-by  might  presume  that  they  were 
exhaustively  criticising  each  individual  beauty,  but  in 
point  of  fact  one  does  not  see  the  picture  at  all,  and  the 
other  thinks  that  she  does  not.  In  after  days,  however, 
she  finds  that  she  must  have  done,  so  plainly  comes  out, 
printed  on  her  mind,  the  impress  of  tliat  long,  long,  long 
straight  road,  going  away,  away  ;  of  those  great,  tall, 
wayside  poplars,  with  their  perspective  of  lengthy 
stems,  their  high,  scant  heads  raised  loftily  into  the  pale 
sky — such  slight,  gray -green  heads,  each  one  with  a  dif- 
ferent character  about  it ;  of  the  man  walking  along 
the  road  to  the  distant  red-roofed  Dutch  village.  It  has 
seemed  to  Belinda  as  if  that  man  must  reach  the  village 
before  the  Professor  has  fmished  his  slow  speech ;  but 
he  is  not  yet  there,  and  the  Professor  has  ended.  For 
he  has  spoken,  and  not  Greek.  And  now  Belinda  is 
speaking.  Her  eyes  are  fixed  still  with  a  sort  of  glassi- 
ness  on  the  cool  and  tranquil  canvas  of  the  long-dead 
master ;  and  the  poplars  seem  almost  to  sway  to  her 
breath.     Her  voice  is  steady  and  quiet,  though  hard. 

"  I  am  very  glad  of  what  you  say  as  to  personal  af- 
fection having  no  part  in  your  motives  for  asking  me  to 
marry  you ;  you  do  not  want — love,"  she  makes  a  hardly 
perceptible  pause  before  pronouncing  the  word,  ''and  I 
have  none  to  give ;  so  at  all  events  we  start  fair." 

He  makes  a  sort  of  gesture  of  assent. 

"  I  distrust,  and  have  cause  for  distrusting  professions 
of  affection,"  he  answers  dryly. 

A  certain  flavor  of  rancor  in  his  tone  tells  his  hearer 
that  he  is  thinking  of  her  sister,  and  a  trivial  passing 
wonder  crosses  her  mind  as  to  how  far  Sarah  had  car- 
ried her  nefarious  simulation  of  an  unlikely  passion. 
Never  has  it  seemed  so  unlikely  as  at  this  moment. 

''  All  that  I  ask,  all  that  I  wish  to  obtain  is  an  intel- 
ligent sympathetic  companion." 

"  Stjmpathetic!''^  she  repeats  reflectively  ;  "I  am  not 
sympathetic ;  I  should  be  deceiving  you  if  I  were  to  let 
you  suppose  that  I  am :  no  I  let  us  be  sure  that  we  un- 
derstand each  other ;  I  have  as  little  sympathy  to  give 
as  I  have — love!" 

Again  that  slight  hesitation. 

''  Possibly  I"  he  answers,  with  a  stiff"  impatience, 
looking  rather  annoyed  at  her  opposition ;  "  on  my  side 
I  think  it  right  to  tell  you  of  what  you  may  perhaps  be 
already  aware,  that  the  press  of  my  occupations  and 
the  condition  of  my  health  forbid  my  indulging  in  many 
amusements  enjoyed  by  other  persons,  but  from  which 
I  shall  be  compelled  to  require  you,  as  well  as  myself,  to 
abstain." 

''I  do  not  want  amusements  I"  replies  Belinda 
gloomily;  "amusements  do  not  amuse  me.  I  want 
occupation ;  can  you  give  me  plenty  of  that  ?" 

His  face  unbends  with  a  slight  smile. 

"I  think  I  can  promise  you  that  in  the  life  you  will 
share  with  me,  you  will  find  no  lack  of  that.  My 
mother — " 

"Your  mother!"  repeats  Belinda,  brusquely;  "she 
is  still  alive  then  ?" 

"  She  is  still  spared  to  me,"  replies  he  piously ;  but  a 
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tone  in  his  voice,  striking  upon  her  fine  ear,  tells  her 
tliat  he  would  not  have  quarreled  with  the  Will  of 
Heaven,  had  he  not  been  so  successful  in  keeping  awhile 
"one  parent  from  the  skies." 

"She  must  be  very  old,"  says  BeHnda  thoughtfully, 
not  reflecting  on  the  unflattering  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  this  remark. 

He  assents :  "  She  is  somewhat  advanced  in  years." 

Belinda  is  silent  for  a  moment  or  two.  Her  eyes  are 
still  vacantly  fastened  on  the  Hobbema ;  and  a  vague, 
absent  wish  to  be  walking  with  that  man  along  that 
quiet  road  to  that  red  village  is  playing  about  the  sur- 
face of  her  preoccupied  mind. 

**  Is  she — "  she  begins,  and  then  breaks  off. 

Across  her  memory  have  darted  various  facts  com- 
municated by  Sarah  about  her  future  mother-in-law; 
fa<jts  of  a  not  altogether  satisfactory  complexion  ;  some- 
thing about  her  being  out  of  her  mind,  and  never  ceas- 
ing asking  questions. 

''Is  she — "  It  is  so  difficult  to  word  it  civilly; 
"  doting,"  "  imbecile,"  "  off* her  head  " — she  tries  them 
all,  but  none  sounds  polite  enough.  "  Is  she  "  (she  has 
it  at  last)  "  in  full  possession  of  her  faculties  ?" 

He  hesitates  a  momen 

"She  is  somewhat  deaf." 
Is  her  sight  good  ?" 
I  regret  to  say  that  it  is  almost  gone." 
But  she  keeps  her  faculties  V  her  mind  ?"  pursues 
Belinda  persistently. 

"  Her  intellect  is  not  what  it  was !"  he  answers,  so 
shortly  that  Belinda  feels  that  it  is  impossible  topur&ue 
her  catechism  further. 

And,  indeed,  why  should  she  ?  Has  not  the  tone  of 
his  answers  sufficiently  proved  to  her  that,  for  once  in 
her  life,  Sarah  had  spoken  unvarnished  truth  ? 

"My  mother's  bodily  health  is  excellent,"  he  cy>n- 
tinues  presently ;  "  I  only  wish  that  my  own  constitu- 
tion were  half  as  vigorous^  as  hers ;  but  her  infirmities 
are  such  as  to  need  a  great  deal  of  loving  care :  more," 
with  a  sigh,  "  than  I  am  able  to  spare  from  my  owu 
avocations !" 

Belinda  is  silent,  drawing  the  obvious  but  not  par- 
ticularly welcome  inference  that  the  loving  care  is 
henceforth  to  be  given  by  her. 

"  I  am  not  naturally  fond  of  old  people,"  she  says 
slowly.  "  I  have  been  very  little  thrown  with  them ; 
the  only  old  person  whom  1  know  intimately,  granny, 
is  a  great  deal  younger  in  herself  than  I  am.  I  will  be 
as  kind  as  I  can  to  your  mother,  but  that  is  not  the  sort 
of  occupation  I  meant;  I  meant,"  turning  her  restless 
large  look  away  from  the  restful  picture  to  his  face,  at 
which  she  has  hitherto  hardly  glanced — "  I  meant  some- 
thing that  would  fill  the  mind — ^^some  hard  study  !" 

"There  is  nothing  that  I  am  aware  of,  to  prevent 
your  pursuing  any  line  of  study  you  may  choose  to  se- 
lect," he  answers,  rather  pettishly. 

"  And  you  think  that  the  taste — the  zest  for  it  will 
certainly  come— certainly  P"^  pursues  she  eagerly.  "Did 
you  ever  know  a  case  of  its  failing  ?  I  must  not  deceive 
you  ;  it  has  not  come  to  me  yet ;  I  take  no  pleasure  in 
learning  ;  I  think  that  I  have  as  little  real  aptitude  for 
study  as"  (Sarah,  she  is  going  to  say,  but  stops  in  time) 
— "as  the  veriest  dunce.  But  you  think  that  I  shall 
succeed  if  I  persevere,  do  you  not?"  (plying  him  both 
with  her  feverish  questions,  and  with  the  plaintive  im- 
portunity of  her  eyes) ;  "  that  perseverance  must  bring 
success  to  any  one,  however  moderately  bright.  I  know, 
of  course" — humbly — "  that  I  am  not  more  than  very 
moderately  bright." 

You  have  a  good  average  intelligence,"  he  answers 
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dryly;  "it  would  be  flattery  to  imply  that  you  have 
more  !'' 

'^  Of  course,  of  course  !"  she  rejoins,  meekly  acqui- 
escing in  this  lover-like  expression  of  partiality ;  and 
then  there  is  silence  again. 

It  is  broken  by  Professor  Forth.  It  would  not  have 
been  broken  by  Belinda.  She  is  dreamily  walking  again 
along  Hobbema's  straight  Dutch  road.  Would  the  vil- 
lage be  at  all  like  Wesenstein  when  she  reached  it  ? 

"I  suppose,"  he  says  ceremoniously,  '*  that  there 
will  be  no  objection  to  my  calling  to-morrow  morning 
to  announce  to  your  grandmother  the  step  that  we 
propose  taking ;  I  am,*  of  course,  not  aware  whether  or 
no  she  will  be  likely  to  oppose  it." 

"  Not  she  I"  answers  Belinda,  leaping  back  from 
dreamland,  and  breaking  into  a  hard  laugh  ;  ^^she  will 
be  delighted  to  be  rid  of  me." 

**  And — and  your  sister  ?"  says  he,  with  that  same 
slight  resentful  difficulty  which  he  always  finds  in  men- 
tioning Sarah ;  ''  will  she,  too,  be  delighted  to  be  rid  of 
you  ?" 

''  N — o,  I  think  not  I"  answers  Belinda  slowly.  '^She 
would  be  perfectly  justified  if  she  were,  for  I  have  done 
ray  best  of  late  to  embitter  her  Ufe  ;  but  no,  I  think  not ; 
by-the-by,"  looking  up  and  speaking  with  a  quick  ani- 
mation that  contrasts  with  her  late  sarcastic  indifier- 
ence,  *'  I  must  stipulate  that  you  will  allow  her  to  visit 
me.  You  do  not  bear  malice  to  her,"  she  adds  naively, 
**^  for — for  what  happened  formerly  ?" 

"  1  am  not  likely  to  bear  malice,"  he  answers  with  an 
arid  smile,  "  for  a  course  of  action  for  which  I  at  least, 
as  it  turns  out,  have  so  much  reason  to  be  thankful." 

"  That  is  right,"  she  answers  carelessly,  passing  by 
his  iXxfC  polUesse;  "then  I.  think  that  is  all.  I  think 
there  is  nothing  more  to  say,  is  there  ?" 

She  speaks  with  the  same  unemotional  business  air  as 
if  she  were  concluding  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of  land, 
or  of  some  yards  of  cloth.  The  room  is,  at  the  mo- 
ment, empty  of  any  one  but  themselves.  It  is  near 
closing-time,  and  the  sparse  visitors  are  trailing  ofi*. 
There  is  nothing  to  hinder  a  lover-like  parting  embrace 
between  the  two  persons  who  have  just  engaged  to  pass 
their  lives  together.  But  the  possibility  of  this  never 
once  crosses  Belinda's  mind,  not  even  when  her  newly- 
betrothed  steps  a  pace  nearer  to  her,  and  says,  in  a 
voice  throusjh  which  rather  more  of  human  emotion 
than  she  has  ever  before  heard  in  it  pierces  : 

*'  You  must  allow  me  to  repeat  the  expression  of  my 
gratification — of  my  thanks  I" 

'*  What  for  ?"  she  asks,  piercing  him  with  the  direct 
look  of  her  icy  eyes.  "  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  business 
that  we  have  been  transacting.  You  want  a  secretary, 
housekeeper,  nurse  for  your  mother  ;  I  want  a  home  of 
my  own,  and  a  '  guide,  philosopher  and  friend,'  "  laugh- 
ing harshly.    "  I  see  no  room  for  thanks  on  either  side  I" 

To  such  a  speech  what  rejoinder  is  there  to  make  ? 
He  makes  none. 

"  I  may  as  well  go  home  now,"  she  says,  in  the  same 
cool,  matter-of-fact  tone  as  before ;  "  any  further  ar- 
rangements that  there  are  to  make  may  be  made  when 
vou  come  to-morrow.  You  ask  at  what  hour  ?  At 
whatever  hour  best  suits  your  convenience — early  or 
late,  it  is  indifferent  to  me  which.  I  must  ask  you  to 
call  a  hansom  for  me." 

As  they  emerge  from  the  building  they  find  that  rain 
is  falling,  a  sleety  rain  to  which  the  undecided  snow  has 
turned.  It  beats  in  her  face  as  she  walks  down  the 
steps ;  she  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  run  in  order  to 
escape  it ;  she  would  as  soon  be  wet  as  dry.  It  drives 
In  upon  her  even  in  the  hansom,  when  she  has  refused 


to  allow  the  glass  to  be  lowered.  One  can  get  very  fairly 
well  soaked  in  a  hansom  if  one  goes  the  right  way  to 
work.  And  all  along  sleety  Pall  Mall,  all  the  sleety  way 
home,  she  is  pestered  with  the  sight,  the  smell,  almost 
the  /ecZ,  of  the  wood  at  Wesenstein  I 

"Granny," says  Belinda,  entering  the  drawing-room, 
walking  straight  up  to  Mrs.  Churchill  and  standing  be- 
before  her,  not  allowing  her  attention  to  be  distracted 
even  by  the  wagging  of  three  kind  tails,  distinctly  ad- 
dressed to  her,  "you  and  Sarah  may  begin  to  pack  your 
boxes  at  once ;  you  may  be  ofl"  to  Monaco  as  soon  as  you 
please  ;  I  shall  be  'out  of  the  way  ! '  " 

Mrs.  Churchill  lifts  her  eyes,  in  which  is  none  of  their 
usual  frisky  light,  and  fixes  them  coldly  on  her  tall 
young  granddaughter,  standing  pale  and  severe  before 
her.  She  has  always  thought  Belinda  too  tall ;  it  strikes 
her  more  forcibly  than  ever  now,  as  she  sees  her  tower- 
ing majestically  above  her.  Belinda  is  too  everything, 
except  amusing. 

"  Are  you  hinting  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  by  way  of  im- 
proving our  spirits  ?"  she  asks  sarcastically. 

Mrs.  Churchill  is  not  in  her  playfullest  mood,  by  which, 
almost  as  much  as  by  her  large  lawn  caps,  she  is  known 
to  an  admiring  public.  The  weather ;  the  fact  that  seve- 
ral tiresome  persons  and  not  a  single  pleasant  one  have 
been  to  call ;  the  consciousness  of  guilt  toward  Belinda 
— a  consciousness  not  quite  stifled  indeed,'»but  diverted 
into  the  channel  of  anger  by  the  smart  and  in  fact  un- 
measured rebukes  she  has  had  to  submit  to  from  Sarah 
— all,  all  combine  to  rob  her  of  her  usual  suavity. 
Sarah's  rebukes,  indeed,  would  have  led  to  a  quarrel 
could  she  afford  to  quarrel  with  Sarah,  but  she  cannot. 
Upon  her  hangs  too  much  of  the  ease  and  diversion  of 
her  life.  But  there  is  no  such  motive  to  prevent  her 
quan*eling  with  Belinda,  and  she  feels  that  to  do  so 
would  be  a  pleasant  relief. 

"  Waterloo  Bridge  I"  repeats  Belinda,  with  a  momen- 
tary want  of  comprehension ;  then,  *'  Oh,  I  see  I  No ; 
there  are  other  modes  of  being  out  of  the  way  beside 
death." 

"Perhaps  you  mean  to  announce  tq  us  your  ap- 
proaching marriage,"  suggests  the  old  lady  ironically. 

"You  have  saved  me  the  trouble,"  answers  the^girl 
curtly,  sitting  down  as  she  speaks  and  beginning  to  un- 
fasten her  cloak,  whose  warmth  the  hot  and  scented 
room  begins  to  make  oppressive. 

"  You  are  going  to  be  married  ?"  cries  the  old  lady, 
jumping  actively  up,  and  running  toward  her ;  enntw, 
ill-humor  and  sarcasm  together  racing  away  out  of  her 
voice,  and  making  place  both  in  it  and  in  her  sparkling 
eyes  for  a  delightful  excitement.  "  You  do  not  say  so  I 
My  dear  child,  you  have  taken  us  by  surprise  I  I  do  not 
know  when  I  have  been  so  pleased  I" 

"  Do  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  !"  interrupts  Belinda 
coldly.  "  Before  you  express  any  more  pleasure,  you  had 
better  hear  who  it  is  whom  I  have  promised  to  marry." 

"  I  was  just  going  to  ask,  of  course.  Who  is  it  ?  My 
dear  child,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  intrigtiie  I  am  to 
know,"  running  swiftly  over  in  her  mind  the  list  of  Be- 
linda's somewhat  shadowy  admirers,  all  of  them  kept 
so  rigorously  at  bay  that  it  would  have  seemed  impossi- 
ble that  any  one  of  them  could  have  approached  within 
sight  of  love-making. 

"  It  is  Professor  Forth  I" 

Mrs.  Churchill's  jaws  drop ;  the  dimpling  smiles — she 
still  has  the  remnants  of  an  old  dimple  or  two — vanish 
from  her  cheek.  For  several  moments  she  is  totally  in- 
capable of  speech ;  and  even  at  the  end  of  them  is  only 
able  to  gasp  out  the  incoherent  words : 
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'*  Professor  Forth  !  What  are  you  talking  aboat  ? 
Nonsense  I    Impossible!" 

''If  you  disbelieve  me,"  says  Belinda  quietly,  '*you 
had  better  ask  him.  He  is  coming  to-morrow  to  inquire 
whether  you  can  spare  me.  I  told  him  that  I  thought 
you  could." 

''  Professor  Forth  !"  repeats  Mrs.  Churchill,  gradu- 
ally but  slowly  regaining  the  possession  of  her  senses. 
''  I  cannot  think  what  has  happened  to  the  girls ;  fii*st 
Sarah  and  then  you.     You  must  be  bewitched  I" 

"  I  do  not  think  that  he  has  used  any  magic,"  rejoins 
Belinda,  still  with  that  pallid  composure  of  hers.  '*The 
matter  lies  in  a  nut-shell :  he  wants  a  wife,  and  I  want 
a — "  "  husband  "  she  is  going  to  say,  but  something  in 
the  employ  of  the  word  in  such  a  connection  strikes  her 
as  shocking  and  impossible.  She  leaves  her  sentence 
forever  unfinished. 

"Well,  ^tous  les  goUts  sont  respectables^''  I  suppose," 
rejoins  Mrs.  Churchill  with  a  C}Tiical  shrug. 

"  To  what  are  you  applying  that  lying  pet  maxim  of 
yours,  my  old  friend  ?"  asks  Sarah  playfully,  coming 
suddenly  into  the  room,  rubbing  her  little  cold  hands 
and  approaching  her  grandmother  with  a  conciliatory 
air. 

She  feels  a  vague  relief  in  seeing  that  Belinda  is  at 
home  again.  Neither  answers ;  Belinda,  l)ecause  she 
has  no  wish  to  rob  her  grandmother  of  the  pleasure  of 
communicating  her  piece  of  intelligence ;  Mrs.  Churchill, 
because  a  remnant  of  hurt  dignity  ties  the  tongue  which 
she  is  longing  to  unloose. 

"  To  what  or  whom  are  you  applying  it  ?"  repeats 
Sarah  more  sharply,  glancing  suspiciously  from  one  to 
the  other  as  she  speaks. 

"To  Belinda,"  replies  t\w  elder  woman,  unable  any 
longer  to  refrain  herself  "  I  do  not  know  how  you  will 
like  being  supplanted,  but  she  has  just  l)een  informing 
me,  as  you  once  before  did,  that  Professor  Forth  is  to 
be  my  grandson." 

"  He  is  not  I"  cries  Sarah  loudly  and  angrily,  turning 
scarlet.     "  Belinda,"  taking  her  sister  by  the  shoulder 


and  rudely  shaking  her,  "  why  do  you  not  speak  ?  wiij" 
do  you  not  contradict  her  ?  why  do  you  allow  her  to 
say  such  things  about  you  ?  It  is  not  true  !  Say  that 
it  is  not  true ;  it  is  only  a  canard.  You  have  been  say- 
ing it  only  to  tease  her ;  say  that  it  is  not  true  !" 

"Why  should  it  not  be  true  ?"  asks  Belinda,  turning 
her  lovely  cold  face  and  her  gloomy  eyes  up  toward 
Sarah. 

The  latter's  hand  drops  nerveless  from  her  sister's 
shoulder,  and  she  steps  back  a  pace  or  two. 

"  Then  it  is  true  !"  she  says,  horrified. 

"  One  would  hardly  imagine  from  your  manner  that 
you  yourself  had  once  been  engaged  to  him,"  returns 
Belinda  dryly ;  "  and  yet  I  believe  tliat  it  was  so." 

"More  shame  for  me,"  cries  the  other  violently; 
"  but  I  will  do  myself  the  justice  to  say  that  I  never  had 
the  most  distant  intention  of  marrying  him." 

"  There  we  diflfer  then,"  says  Belinda,  slowly  rising, 
and  walking  with  her  cloak  over  her  arm  to  the  door, 
"  for  I  have  every  intention  of  marrying  him ;  and  so, 
granny,"  turning  as  she  reaches  it  and  calmly  facing 
them  both,  "as  I  began  by  saying,  you  may  pack  your 
trunks  for  Monaco  as  soon  as  you  please." 

"How  tiresomely  she  harps  upon  that  string !"  cries 
Mrs.  Churchill  peevishly ;  the  more  peevishly  for  the 
pricks  that  her  conscience,  albeit  a  tough  one,  is  giving 
her. 

"  It  is  all  your  doing,"  says  Sarah  morosely,  viciouslj' 
rattling  the  fire-irons  and  boxing  the  dogs'  ears;  "you 
have  driven  her  to  it ;  sooner  or  later  I  knew  that  3'ou 
would !" 

"Pooh!"  replies  the  other  crossly;  "she  is  not  so 
easily  driven  or  led  either.  If  it  were  for  her  happi- 
ness," with  a  little  pious  parental  air,  "I  cannot  say 
that  I  should  much  regret  her  marriage ;  and  if  it  does 
really  come  off— it  is  a  shocking  thing,  of  course,  such  an 
amant  pour  rire^  but  she  seems  bent  upon  it ;  and  if  it 
does  really  come  off,"  the  natural  frisky  light  reilluraing 
her  eyes,  "  why  then,  my  dear  child,  there  is  in  point  of 
fitct  nothing  to  keep  us  from  the  South !" 

[to  be  continited.] 
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The  skies  are  gray,  and  o'er  my  head 

I  hear  the  patt'ring  raindrops  fall, 
And  in  the  chimney  ghostly  tones 

Of  nuns  remorseful  seem  to  call. 
And  I  am  scribbling  for  ray  bread, 

But  often  eyes  unruly  sti*ay 
To  windows  high  above  the  street 

Where  lives  my  neighbor  o'er  the  way. 

A  pretty  winsome  lass  she  is — 

A  tender  heai*t  hath  she,  I  w««n, 
For  every  morning  on  her  sill 

The  sparrow's  breakfast  have  I  seen. 
And  by  that  sill  she 's  sitting  now ; 

Satins  and  silks  and  tinsels  gay 
Surround  her  while  the  needle  flies — 

What  fascination  o'er  the  way ! 


But  when  the  evening  comes,  I  know, 

No  lamp  will  light  ray  lady's  room, 
And  I,  neglectful  of  ray  book, 

Will  sadly  watch  the  gathering  gloom, 
And  long  to  see  her  where  she  is — 

A  player-queen  in  fine  array. 
Art  restless  'neath  her  gilded  crown. 

My  little  neighbor  o'er  the  way? 

When  clad  in  ginghams,  can  she  guess, 

Playing  her  morning's  homely  part, 
She  has  an  audience  whose  applause 

Splits  not  his  gloves  but  rends  his  heart? 
For  who  she  is  I  cannot  tell. 

And  what  I  am  she  cannot  say — 
My  little  saint,  wilt  thou  e'er  know 

Thy  John-a-dreams  across  the  way? 

Mart  Lawton. 
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The  younger  members  of  the  company,  including  Mr. 
Green,  the  botanist,  and  Professor  Hardshell,  of  the 
theological  academy — both  devoted  specialists  in  their 
respective  lines — were  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  spe- 
cial culture  was  all-important.  But  the  Judge  main- 
tained a  dignified  silence  until  the  substantial  courses 
were  disposed  of,  and  the  tenor  of  the  observations 
began  to  indicate  a  dearth  of  further  contributions  to 
the  subject.  This  was  usually  the  point  where  the 
Judge  liked  to  take  up  the  thread  of  a  flagging  discourse 
and  deliver  judgment,  as  it  were,  ore  rotundo. 

"According  to  a  certain  school  of  philosophers,"  he 
began,  "I  suppose  we  might  call  them  'gastronomers,' 
'  man  is  what  he  eats ;'  and  therein  lies  one  phase  of 
culture,  and  a  principle  of  vital  importance  to  whoever 
superintends  the  family  dinners.  Observation  justifies 
the  remark  also  that  '  man  is  how  he  eats. '  There  is  no 
truer  gauge  of  a  man's  calibre  than  the  capacity  of  his 
mouth  and  his  manner  of  filling  it. 

"  He  who  is  hasty  and  indiscriminate  is,  ten  to  one,  a 
one-sided  man,  pursuing  his  hobby  of  business  or  plea- 
sure in  a  blind,  unsatisfactory  way,  incapable  of  appre- 
ciation or  sympathy  with  other  efforts  or  relations  than 
his  own.  He  shovels  in  his  fuel  as  an  engine-stoker  feeds 
his  furnace,  intent  tmly  on  maintaining  a  certain  amount 
and  pressure  of  vitality  for  driving  work.  Pancks,  the 
bustling  collector  of  Bleeding  Heart  Yard,  is  a  type  of 
the  class : 

"  No  flowers  bloom  for  him.  The  delicate  fragrance 
of  music,  or  poetry,  or  human  sympathy,  is  utterly 
wasted  on  his  barren  soul.  If  another's  misfortune 
makes  any  impression  on  him,  it  is  only  to  feed  his 
selfish  vanity  by  the  comparison.  Such  a  soul,  we  may 
be  sure,  is  devoid  of  all  the  delicate  coloring  that  refine- 
ment imparts.  Who  would  think  of  discussing  the 
higher  aspirations  of  the  inner  life  with  a  man  who 
habitually  spills  soup  upon  his  shirt-front  and  eats  with 
his  knife  ?  Or  expect  to  find  in  him  those  subtle  per- 
ceptions of  moral  obligation,  which,  in  all  right  living, 
supplement  the  legal  code  ?  He  looks  at  life  through  a 
smoked  glass,  which  brings  sun  and  flower  and  diamond- 
sparkle  to  the  same  dull  hue. 

''  But  such  a  nature  is  not  without  its  compensations. 
If  he  cannot  fully  enjoy  the  sun%  majestic  splendor,  he 
is,  at  least,  not  dazzled  by  its  brilliancy.  If  he  is  not 
so  keenly  alive  to  the  higher  enjoyments  of  life,  he  is 
likewise  spared  much  of  its  suffering  and  disappoint- 
ment. Only  those  who  are  capable  of  being  lifted  to 
the  heights  of  exaltation  can  reach  the  lowest  depths  of 
despair.  The  shafts  of  envy,  hatred,  malice  and  all  un- 
charitableness  glance  harmlessly  off  his  armor  of  indif- 
ference. Indeed,  I  have  sometimes  thought  that,  next 
to  genius,  a  thick  skin  is  the  best  patrimony  a  man  can 
have. 

"  A  gentleman  calling  one  day  on  the  Confederate 
General,  Joe  Johnston,  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  said  to 
him,  concluding  some  rather  slighting  remark  concern- 
ing our  beloved  Thomas,  'the  rock  of  Chickamauga,' 
'  Well,  I  must  admit  that  he  possessed  one  good  quality 
— he  never  knew  when  he  was  whipped. '  '  I  think  you 
hardly  do  him  justice,' was  the  noble  reply.  'The 
truth  is,  Thcmias  always  knew  when  he  wasnH  whipped,'* 
Now,  the  mistake  which  this  gentleman  made  is  one  we 
are  all  apt  to  make  at  times.    Imbecility  and  power 


often  wear  the  same  aspect  to  the  casual  observer,  and 
we  not  infrequently  mistake  indifference  for  self-poise, 
and  vice  versa.  '  Tom  '  Corwin — I  mean  our  own  great 
statesman — used  to  say  that  '  wisdom  is  nothing ;  so- 
lemnity everything ;'  and  Emerson  somewhere  says  that 
the  world  will  generally  receive  a  man  at  his  own  esti- 
mate of  himself,  which  is  much  the  same  thing,  for  a 
man  who  really  looks  wise  generally  beUeves  himself  to 
be  so.  And  this  is  true  of  these  times  at  least ;  for 
wisdom  now-a-days,  as  Sancho  Panzasays  of  a  woman's 
virtue,  '  Ues  in  the  reputation  of  it,'  and  mere  dullness 
often  give  a  man  the  reputation  of  wisdom,  by  making 
him  insensible  to  the  shafts  of  criticism.  And  so,  not 
to  wander  too  far,  mediocrity  has  its  advantages  in 
some  points  of  view.  It  is  like  the  interlacing  grasses 
covering  a  meadow-pool,  concealing  the  shallow  deptlLs 
beneath  ;  or,  like  the  feathery  covering  of  an  amphibious 
bird,  shedding  the  world's  wrath  as  a  duck's  back  sheds 
water." 

The  Judge  pausing  at  this  point,  Mr.  Hardshell  pro- 
pounded the  query,  *■'  Whether,  since  our  enjoyment  of 
life,  according  to  the  views  propounded,  depends  upon 
our  capacity  for  enjoyment,  we  might  not,  by  limiting 
rather  than  expanding  our  faculties,  ultimately  reach  a 
point  where,  on  the  whole,  we  should  liave  more  net  en- 
joyment than  could  be  attained  by  the  opposite  course  ?" 

"You  will  find  a  logical  difficulty,"  responded  the 
Judge,  "  in  pointing  out  the  stopping-place,  especially 
in  view  of  the  advanced  theory  that  man's  intellectual 
development  is  the  result  of  gradual  evolution  from  the 
lowest  forms  of  animal  instinct.  It  is  clear  that  if  we 
could  cultivate  backward,  we  might  finally  reach  a  point 
where  we  wouldn't  know  enough  to  go  in  when  it 
rained ;  which  would  add  materially  to  our  discomfort 
unless  we  could  also  retrograde  physically  to  an  am- 
phibious state,  where  we  might  prefer  '  ours  with  a  little 
water. ' 

"  But,  returning  to  the  original  point,  take  another 
phase  of  culture,  and  behold  its  representative,  who 
tucks  his  napkin  under  his  chin  and  feasts  as  though  it 
were  the  chief  business  of  his  life.  See  how  carefully 
he  selects  his  fare  I  With  what  dignity  and  importance 
he  chooses  the  choicest  viands,  and  bestows  the  utmost 
powers  of  his  mind  upon  the  salad  dressing !  Could 
society  exist  without  such  pei-sons  ?  Certainly  not : 
who  would  look  after  the  cooks  and  keep  up  the  stand- 
ard of  the  cuisine  ? 

"  I  remember  once  being  suddenly  transplanted  from  a 
rude  campaigning  life  in  Georgia  to  the  dining  parlors  of 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  in  New  York.  I  was  sunburned 
and  swarthy,  and  had  exchanged  my  dusty  unifonn  for 
an  ill-fitting  civilian's  dress  of  a  style  then  out  of  vogue. 
It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  I  was  younger  then 
than  now,  and  more  impressible. 

"  I  was  embarrassed.  I  felt  that  I  was  misunderstood, 
as  I  walked  through  the  bewildering  wilderness  of  silks 
and  laces,  rare  exotics  and  flashing  jewels,  and  in- 
tuitively perceived,  without  beholding,  the  curious  looks 
cast  at  me  by  their  owners.  Even  the  stately  waiters, 
in  immaculate  broadcloth  and  white  kids,  looked  upon 
me,  I  felt,  with  pitying  contempt.  I  was  crushed.  I 
felt  like  a  man  arraigned  for  another's  crime,  with  no 
opportunity  to  explain.  My  honorable  uniform  I  had 
put  off,  that  I  might  not  be  confounded  with  those  car- 
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pet  knights  who  affected  city  warfare  in  tliose  troub- 
lous times,  and  had  stepjKjd  into  the  guise  of  a  country 
bumpkin.  I  was  a  nobody — one  of  hoi  polloi  amid  the 
seats  of  the  patricians.  In  vain  I  strove  to  hide  my 
confusion  behind  the  bill  of  fare.  The  first  dash  at  it 
betrayed  me  into  greater  difficulty.  It  was  impossible, 
under  the  cold  eyes  of  the  implacable  attendants,  to 
make  a  judicious  selection.  They  seemed  to  say  to  me, 
*  We  know  perfectly  well  tliat  you  want  corned  beef  and 
cabbage,  and  greens  and  carrots  and  hash;  but  no 
doubt  you  will  pretend  to  be  above  such  things  here.' 
I  was  in  a  state  of  indignant  despair. 

''  Fortunately,  at  the  moment,  a  friend  caught  sight 
of  me  and  came  to  my  table.  Of  all  persons  in  the 
world  he  was  the  one  to  guide  me  safely  through  my 
present  embarrassment.  With  what  relief  did  I  accept 
his  aid,  and  how  skillfully  did  he  pilot  me  through  the 
intricacies  of  that  bill  of  fare,  pointing  out  the  Scylla  of 
unseasonable  viands  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Charvbdia 
of  hotel  economies  on  the  other  !  How  adroitly  did  he 
elevate  me  into  the  position  of  a  distinguished  wan*ior 
by  his  questions  about  our  intimate  mutual  friends, 
Grant,  Sherman,  and  the  rest — questions  so  loudly  put 
that  all  in  the  vicinity  could  hear  1 

"'  Then,  too,  with  what  easy  grace  did  he  discuss  the 
wine,  the  cooking,  the  seasoning,  the  pastry,  until  I 
had  warmed  into  ease  and  self-confidence  under  his 
superior  knowledge  and  tact ;  so  that,  at  last,  when  he 
had  gone  through  the  elaborate  preparation  for  the  salad 
in  a  most  impressive  manner,  I  felt  it  due  to  my  pros- 
pects in  life  to  partake  of  it,  notwithstanding  my  ab- 
horrence of  sweet  oil.  I  did  so,  and  felt  like  throwing 
up — my  commission." 

A  warning  glance  from  the  Judge's  wife  at  this  point 
checked  tlie  rising  humor  which  showed  itself  in  a  quiet 
twinkle  in  the  corners  of  his  eyes,  and  he  *'  made  a  mo- 
tion," as  Uncle  Remus  says,  to  stop,  but  the  rest  of  the 
company  insisteil  upon  a  continuance. 

'*  But  seriously,  now,"  continued  the  Judge,  *'  would 
you  expect  to  find  breadth  of  intellect  or  true  nobleness 
of  character  in  a  man  who  gives  himself  up  to  elegant 
feasting  ?  There  is  no' tyrant  so  exacting  as  <me's  body, 
if  one  weakly  yields  to  its  demands.  It  is  astonishing 
how  its  necessities  multiply,  if  encouraged  by  indul- 
gence ;  and  one  who  is  occupied  in  thoughts  of  mere 
creature  comfort  has  really  no  time  to  cultivate  a  nobler 
growth.  Such  things  entail  a  mere  vegetable  existence, 
and  it  is  safe  to  grade  low  a  man  who  always  remembers 
what  he  had  for  dinner  or  takes  pleasure  in  gloating 
over  the  anticipation  of  what  he  is  to  liave. 

"Plato  somewhere  says,  'The  greatest  burden  and 
calamity  to  the  soul  is  the  body,  from  which  she  cannot 
disengage  herself  but  by  such  a  wise  use  of  reason  as 
shall  wean  and  separate  her  from  all  corporeal  passions.' 

''  So  Cato,  the  Censor,  in  refusing  the  proffered  friend- 
ship of  an  epicure,  said :  '  I  could  not  live  with  a  man 
whose  palate  has  quicker  sensations  than  his  heart.' 
And,  while  upon  this  classic  ground,  there  comes  to 
mind  what  Cicero  says  of  Csesar  :  '  I  perceive  an  incli- 
nation for  tyranny  in  all  he  projects  and  executes ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  I  see  him  adjusting  his  hair 
with  so  much  exactness,  and  scratching  his  head  with 
one  finger,  I  can  hardly  think  that  such  a  man  can  con- 
ceive so  vast  and  fatal  a  design  as  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  Commonwealth.' 

'*  True,  this  is  in  the  nature  of  an  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral rule ;  and  there  are  undoubtedly  many  others  in  the 
ranks,  especially  of  military  heroes,  where  pride  of  ap- 
pearance and  the  art  of  personal  adornment  are  culti- 
vated as  an  important  element  of  character,  for  obvious 


reasons.  Thus  Alcibiades,  as  we  all  know,  was  cele- 
brated not  only  for  his  great  military  achievements,  but 
also  for  his  effeminacy  in  dress,  and  the  insolent  luxury 
and  profusion  of  his  living.  He  it  was  who  had  the 
deck  of  his  galley  cut  away  in  order  that  his  couch, 
swung  upon  girths,  might  be  the  softer ;  and  carried  in 
battle  a  shield  of  gold,  with  a  device  representing  Cupid 
bearing  thunderbolts. 

'*  We  speak  of  one  who  possesses  a  perfectly  balanced 
culture,  as  a  'well-rounded  character;'  and  for  pur- 
poses of  illustration  we  may  consider  human  individu- 
alities as  spheres — large  or  small,  with  reference  to 
their  natural  capacity,  and  more  or  less  complete  in 
their  circumferences,  as  their  general  culture  is  more  or 
less  perfect  and  'well  rounded.'  So  we  roll  onward 
through  life,  evenly  or  not,  as  our  peripheries  are  con- 
tinuous or  broken — and  some  of  us  '  wobble  '  badly. 

"Now,  in  this  view,  the  great  art  of  living  is  to  keep 
our  rounded  and  perifect  sides  toward  the  world,  and 
our  defective  sides  in  the  shadow  like  the  moon  at  the 
full.  If  one  has  the  art  to  do  tliat,  he  may  be  only  half 
a  circle  and  rank  with  the  wisest  and  best  among  us — 
provided  only  that  he  must  not  turn  around  and  bring 
his  shadowy  side  into  the  light  of  the  world's  gaze. 
Many  of  us,  unfortunately,  do  that  when  we  assume 
virtues  which  we  have  not  in  us — and  I  doubt  not  -the 
ill-natured  critic  of  this  assembly-^all  critics  are  ill- 
natured — will  point  to  this  random  discourse  as  a  fla- 
grant example." 

And  here  again  the  Judge  began  to  fold  up  his  napkin, 
as  if  to  retire  from  the  field,  but  his  auditors  protested, 
and  yielding  with  a  good-natured  shrug  and  a  smile  of 
complacent  acquiescence,  he  continued  : 

"  Then  to  return  again  to  the  original  point — we  are 
gradually  approaching  it — the  two  classes  we  have  tested 
by  our  table  observations  comprise  by  far  the  larger 
proportion  of  society.  The  advocates  of  special  culture 
— our  distinguished  brother,  Mr.  Green,  will  bear  me 
out  in  this — will  point  to  the  law  of  the  'survival  of  the 
fittest,'  and  show  the  necessity  of  devoting  all  our  pow- 
ers to  the  cultivation  of  those  faculties  pertaining  to  the 
objects  we  select  as  our  ultimate  goal.  They  tell  us 
that  one-sided  culture  is  a  necessary  condition  of  suc- 
cess in  the  struggle  for  intellectual  existence  ;  and  tri- 
umphantly quote  Agassiz  as  regretting,  at  the  close  of 
his  glorious  life,  that  he  hadn't  devoted  himself  exclu- 
sively to  turtle-eggs,  or  something  of  the  sort. 

"  Now  this  is  very  well  in  some  aspects ;  a  man  at 
the  bottom  of  a  well  can  perhaps  see  farther  into  the 
sky  than  those  who  haven't  any  well  to  get  into ;  but 
what 's  the  use  of  shutting  one's  self  out  of  sight  of  the 
beauty  and  knowledge  which  the  rest  of  the  universe 
contains,  in  order  to  peer  a  trifle  farther  into  the  un- 
known than  our  neighbors  ? 

"The  great  pyramid  atGhizeh,  which  Piazzi  Smith — 
the  astronomer-royal  of  Scotland^-considers  the  type 
and  grand  original  of  all  the  others,  monumentalizing 
the  scientific  attainments  of  antiquity,  has  two  straight 
channels  leading  from  opposite  sides  diagonally  through 
its  massive  courses  of  stone  to  a  mysterious  inner  cham- 
ber. With  such  wonderful  accuracy  are  these  apertures 
channeled,  that  the  observer,  standing  in  this  '  king's  ^ 
chamber,'  so  called,  looks  out  througli  them  at  the  sky 
as  through  a  telescope.  By  astronomical  c*alculation 
he  ascertains  that  the  axes  of  these  channels,  produced, 
intersect  a  meridian  at  points  occupied  some  thousands 
of  years  ago  by  a  certain  member  of  the  Pleiades  con- 
stellation, famed  in  the  traditicmal  astronomy  of  Egypt, 
and  the  then  polar  star  Draconis  ;  whence  the  inference 
is  drawn  that  the  builders  thus  recorded  in  the  eternal 
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book  of  the  universal  firmament  the  exact  date  of  con- 
struction, in  a  language  only  to  be  interpreted  by  the 
eye  of  Science. 

''So,  it  seems  to  me,  special  culture  tends  oftentimes 
to  wall  one  up  within  a  mental  structure  where  obser- 
vations of  life  can  be  had  only  through  fixed  channels 
directed  to  one  class  of  objects  ;  and  all  the  other  grace 
and  beauty,  and  knowledge  and  power,  of  intellectual 
research  are  invisible  because  outside  that  particular 
line  of  observation. 

'*  I  have  in  mind,  as  an  example,  a  friend  of  high 
scholastic  attainments  in  the  dead  languages.  Sanscrit 
delights  him ;  Greek  roots  are  his  constant  joy.  The 
more  thoroughly  defunct  the  language,  the  greater  his 
living  interest  in  it.  The  aim  of  his  life  is  to  produce  a 
dictionary  in  some  extremelj-  dead  tongue  ;  and  he  will 
finish  it  probably  when  Mr.  Dick  completes  his  memo- 
rial with  no  allusion  to  Charles  the  First  in  it.  The  sec- 
tion of  country  where  my  friend  lives  (he  teaches  the 
young  idea  how  to  shoot  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  in  a 
college  of  a  neighboring  state)  is  a  particularly  interest- 
ing field  for  the  naturalist,  and,  being  something  of  a 
naturalist  in  an  amateur  way  (my  friend  thinks  me  a 
'natural,'  no  doubt),  I  sometimes  visit  hhn,  and  avail 
myself  of  the  opportunity  to  gather  specimens  from  the 
surrounding  fields  in  my  rambles.  To  him  the  gather- 
ing in  of  viie  bugs  and  ugly  rocks,  flint  implements  of 
rude  and  savage  races,  and  the  mouldering  bones  of 
pristine  herb-doctors,  who  never  dreamed  of  such  dry 
roots  as  delight  my  friend's  mental  palate,  is  a  waste  of 
time  absolutely  incomprehensible. 

"  Of  course  1  don't  tell  my  friend  that  he  is  one-sided 
in  his  culture.  On  the  contrary,  we  often  sit  down  over 
our  pipes — my  friend  has  that  one  redeeming  vice — and 
discuss  the  force  of  Greek  particles  (albeit,  I  can't  see  a 
particle  of  force  in  them),  and  allow  myself  to  be  con- 
vinced, with  a  show  of  interest,  that  the  study  of  Latin 
ought  to  precede  that  of  the  mother  tongue  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  coming  man  ;  and  that  this  ridiculous  no- 
tion of  Herbert  Spencer's  about  substituting  the  facts  of 
science  for  the  intricacies  of  the  classic  languages  as 
early  disciplinary  exercises  for  the  juvenile  mind,  is 
nothing  but  history  repeating  itself  in  the  advice  of  the 
fox  who,  having  his  own  tail  cut  oft,  insisted  that  his 
brethren  should  also  come  to  an  untimely  end,  in  order 
to  be  in  the  fashion. 

"  Then  my  friend,  the  learned  professor,  whose  fond- 
ness for  defunct  thinijs  leads  him  to  write  several  D's 
after  his  name — M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D. — (as  the  boy  who 


'  missed  '  at  the  speUing-bee  and  blurted  out  his  chagrin,' 
'  If  s-o-x  don't  spell  *'  socks,"  what  do  it  spell  T  so  I 
inquire,  '  If  D  don't  stand  for  *'dead,"  what  do  it  stand 
for?'),  reads  me  the  titles  of  his  lectures.  Here  are 
specimen  bricks :  '  The  end  of  all  things  the  attainment 
of  the  classics  ;'  '  Ancient  languages  the  basis  of  all  true 
culture;'  *No  universal  culture  but  what  is  based  on 
the  early  Greek  and  Roman  ;'  'The  true  end  of  educa- 
tion is  the  discipline  of  the  mind,  not  tilling  it  with 
knowledge.' 

''But  why  need  I  pursue  the  matter  further?  Of 
course  it  is  well  to  be  in  earnest,  to  strive  diligently,  and 
to  concentrate  by  at  least  an  '  eight  to  seven '  majority 
upon  a  fixed  purpose  in  life ;  but  to  exclude  all  other 
culture  is  to  bring  us  to  the  condition  of  monomaniacs. 
It  is  a  pity  we  are  not  like  those  curious  people  visited 
by  Gulliver,  whose  skulls  had  removable  covers  by 
which  means  tlie  matter  of  brains  could  be  regulated 
and  equalized  by  scooping  from  one  who  has  an  excess 
into  the  head  of  another  where  a  deficiency  exists. 

"Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  after  all  but  we  would  be 
really  happier  if  some  of  these  specialist  monomaniacs 
(no  offense,  Brother  Green,)  had  not  advanced  the  stan- 
dard of  excellence  quite  'so  far.  Time  was  when  we 
used  to  enjoy  a  moderate  performance  on  the  piano,  and 
when  the  '  Battle  of  Prague  '  was  really  something  of 
a  feat,  if  not  a  defeat ;  but  nowadays,  so  cultivated  has 
our  own  taste  become  through  the  advanced  results  of 
specialists  gifted  with  dextrous  digital  muscles,  that 
nothing  short  of  Liszt's  Rhapsodies  or  the  late  Richard 
Wagner's  most  abstruse  compositions  excites  our  inte- 
rest, and  we  remember  only  with  contempt  the  sweet 
melodies  of  the  olden  time. 

''  Why,  only  the  other  day  I  tried  to  get  my  wife  to 
play  for  me  a  sweet  old  ballad,  that  in  my  early  days 
was  regarded  as  fine  music,  and  she  actually — "  (here 
the  Judge,  evidently  feeling  the  efiect  of  the  good  wine 
and  the  comfortable  dinner,  began  to  grow  confidential, 
and  lowered  his  voice  to  escape  the  sharp  ear  of  Mrs. 
Judge,  who  had  retired  with  the  ladies  to  an  adjoining 
apartment) — ''  she  actually  turned  up  her  nose  to  such  a 
degree  I  am  afraid  it  will  never  come — " 

A  sudden  accident  occurring  at  this  moment,  or  as  the 
Judge  afterward  put  it,  "  being  very  much  struck  by  a 
pretty  woman  who  came  into  the  room  and  carried  him 
ofi*  in  ei  amtis^^'^  he  was  unable  to  continue ;  and  so  what 
he  would  have  said  in  conclusion  must  be  left  to  the 
reader's  imagination. 

Lewis  M.  Hosea. 


EYES  VERSUS  LIPS. 


My  lady's  lips,  so  cuiTed,  so  soft, 

Have  dealt  to  me  a  cruel  *'  No"  ; 
Now  shall  I,  thus  denied  and  scoffed, 

From  out  her  beauteous  presence  go  ? 
Not  so — Proud  lips,  your  lovely  scorn 
Within  my  breast  shall  plant  no  thorn, 
Till  deep  I  've  gazed  'neath  lashes  black 

Which  hide  her  wondrous  eyes  from  me, 
And  in  response  there  flashes  back 

A  glance,  which  shall  my  answer  be. 
Curved  bows  are  lips  whence  arrows  fly 


To  wound,  to  rend,  mayhap  to  slay  ; 
Deep  wells  are  eyes  where  truth  doth  lie — 

They  will  to  me  her  heart  betray. 
Dark,  tender  eyes,  your  light  denies 
The  proud  lips*  curve.     Ah,  rapture  lies 

Within  those  pure,  clear  depths  for  me. 
Nor  snowy  lid,  nor  jetty  hish 
Can  longer  hide  the  flow  and  flash 

Of  Love's  tide  welling  full  and  free. 
Red  lips,  to  haughty  mocking  lent. 
Kisses  shall  be  your  punishment. 

Jennie  S.  Judson. 


FLOWER  TALK-NEXT  SUMMER'S  GARDEN. 


''  I  MUST  have  some  flowers  next  summer,"  you  say, 
looking  out  on  snow-covered  fields,  or,  it  may  be,  roofs, 
and  til  inking  of  the  long,  warm  days  to  come,  full  of 
sunshine  and  sweet  smells ;  and  thinking  of  the  fra- 
grance of  the  flowers  the  summer  is  to  bring,  you  see  a 
guy  procession  halting  by  your  garden  paths,  and  al- 
ready, in  your  imagination,  the  flowers  have  come. 

You  hunt  up  some  florist's  advertisement  and  write 
for  a  t^atalogue.  In  a  few  days  it  comes,  and  you  open 
it  with  a  thrill  of  delight.  What  charming  things  our 
floral  catalogues  are  getting  to  be,  with  their  hundreds 
of  fine  engravings,  and  their  splendor  of  color  and  ar- 
tistic work  !  They  are  worthy  a  place  on  the  centre- 
table  with  the  finest  holiday  book. 

By-and-by,  when  you  have  an  hour  all  to  yourself, 
you  take  your  catalogue,  a  piece  of  paper  and  a  pencil, 
and  sit  down  by  the  fire  and  think  you  will  make  out  a 
list  of  the  few  flowers  you  want.  The  few  ?  Was  there 
ever  anything  so  pleasant,  yet  so  perplexing,  as  the  con- 
sultation of  a  florist's  catalogue,  and  making  out  there- 
from a  list  of  flowers  ?  You  read  of  this  one,  and  say 
mentally,  *'I  must  liave  that!"  and  write  its  name 
down  on  your  paper.  Then  a  little  farther  down  the 
page  you  find  another  that  you  *"  must  have,"  and  down 
goes  the  name  of  it.  So,  on  every  page  you  find  some- 
thing described  in  a  way  that  makes  you  certain  it  is 
just  a  trifle  more  desirable  than  anything  before  it,  and 
you  write  it  down  on  your  list.  So  you  proceed  until  the 
end  of  the  tantalizing,  bewitching  catalogue  is  reached, 
and,  with  a  little  sigh  of  regret  and  pleasure,  you 
close  it  and  give  attention  to  your  list.  Alas  I  you  know 
at  once,  when  you  come  to  look  at  it,  that  you  cannot 
have  half  the  beautiful  things  whose  names  you  have 
written  down.  No,  nor  a  quarter  of  them.  If  you 
were  to  attempt  to  grow  them,  and  grow  them  tcell^  the 
list  you  have  made  out  includes  enough  to  occupy  your 
entire  time  during  the  summer.  If  you  are  a  true  lover 
of  flowers  you  will  not  care  to  plant  any  that  must  be 
neglected.  So,  with  another  little  sigh,  you  think  you 
will  go  over  the  list  and  strike  out  the  least  desirable 
kinds.  But  you  don't  know  which  those  kinds  are — 
you  want  them  all  I  At  last  you  put  your  list  away  for 
future  revision,  or  thrust  it  into  the  fire.  To-morrow 
you  will  go  over  the  catalogue  again,  and  confine  your 
selection  to  few  of  the  best  kinds.  And  very  likely  you 
do  this  on  the  morrow,  and  for  many  days  to  come. 
You  cannot  make  up  your  mind  as  to  which  are  best 
and  which  you  want  most,  for  this  flower  or  that  is  de- 
scribed so  charmingly  that  you  are  certain  it  must  be 
of  remarkable  beauty,  and  you  can't  help  feeling  that  if 
you  don't  have  it  you  will  lose  the  very  gem  of  the  whole 
collection.  If  there  were  only  a  dozen  or  two  kinds  to 
choose  from  I  But  there  are  so  many  I  To  every  lover 
of  flowers,  a  florist's  catalogue  is  a  case  of  embarrass- 
ment of  riches. 

Perhaps  I  can  help  you  out  of  your  perplexity.  The 
case  stands  like  this  :  You  have  only  a  little  space  for 
flowers.  You  have  not  much  time  to  devote  to  them. 
You  have  not  had  much  experience  in  taking  care  of 
them. 

Then  vou  want  such  flowers  as  will  jrive  vou,  from  the 

small  space  allotted  to  them,  as  large  an  amount  of 

bloom  as  possible.     These  flowers  must  be  such  as  do 

not  require  constant  attention,  and  they  must  not  be  of 

the  kinds  which  need  coaxing. 
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I  am  taking  it  for  granted  that  you  love  flowers  for 
their  own  sakes,  and  not  because  they  have  a  certain 
kind  of  popularity  attached  to  them.  Fashion's  freaks 
extend  to  flowers,  as  well  as  other  things,  and  this  year 
the  sunflower  may  be  the  favorite,  while  next  year  it 
may  be  entirely  neglected  and  the  poppy  have  the  place 
of  honor.  With  you  and  me  these  honors,  born  of 
caprice  and  whim,  count  for  nothing.  We  will  choose 
our  flowers  for  the  good  qualities  we  know  them  to  pos- 
sess.    Merit  shall  take  precedence  of  everything  else. 

To  begin  with,  let  me  give  you  this  advice,  the  result 
of  personal  experience :  Do  not  try  to  grow  very  many 
kinds,  especially  at  first.  It  is  always  better  to  have  a 
few,  and  those  good  ones,  than  many  poorly-grown 
plants.  A  thrifty  plant  always  gives  satisfaction,  while 
a  bed  full  of  neglected  ones  rouses  a  feeling  of  pity.  A 
few,  therefore,  given  all  the  attention  they  need,  will  be 
a  source  of  pleasure  and  benefit.  So  be  wise,  and  plant 
no  more  than  you  can  take  good  care  of.  Concentrate 
your  attention,  and  if  you  find  from  one  season's 
experience  that  you  can  properly  attend  to  more,  next 
year  you  can  extend  the  list.  It  is  usually  the  case 
that  the  amateur  florist  attempts  too  much. 

You  do  not  want  such  flowers  as  are  quite  likely  to 
give  you  disappointment  or  too  much  trouble.  There 
are  many  very  beautiful  ones,  which  must  be  started  in 
hotbeds,  and  reared  very  tenderly  through  the  early 
stages  of  their  existence,  and  even  when  they  have 
reached  the  period  when  blossoms  are  to  be  expected, 
they  are  likely  to  fail.  Too  much  rain  or  too  little,  too 
much  sun  or  not  enough  of  it,  and  the  poor  things  lan- 
guish out  the  summer  and  die,  and  you  have  had  per- 
haps a  dozen  and  perhaps  not  any  blossoms  from  them. 
Therefore  it  is  wisdom  to  select  the  hardier,  more  self- 
reliant  kinds,  which  can  be  depended  on  to  do  their  best 
under  the  circumstances.  Of  course  the  more  favorable 
the  circumstances  are  the  better  satisfaction  they  will 
give  you,  so  you  will  see  that  much  of  the  favorable  re- 
sult of  your  attempt  at  floriculture  depends  upon  your- 
self. 

There  is  really  no  reason  why  you  should  not  succeed 
if  you  are  in  earnest.  The  first  step  in  spring  will  be  to 
have  your  garden-beds  spaded  up.  The  soil  should  be 
made  mellow  to  the  depth  of  at  least  a  foot.  If  the 
spade  goes  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches  all  the  better, 
for  in  mellow  earth  the  roots  can  go  deep  in  the  time  of 
drouth.  If  the  soil  is  not  rich,  make  it  so.  Your 
flowers  must  have  plenty  of  nourishing  food.  They 
must  eat  and  drink  the  same  as  we  do,  and  we  must 
have  good  food  and  plenty  of  it  to  do  our  best.  It  is  so 
with  them.  Your  beds  should  be  spaded  up  and  left  to 
mellow  in  the  sunshine.  Before  seed  is  sown,  you  must 
be  careful  to  pulverize  the  soil.  The  best  thing  I  have 
ever  used  to  do  this  with  is  an  iron-toothed  rake.  Many 
seeds  are  so  fine  that  a  little  clod  covering  them  prevents 
their  germinating  successfully.  It  is  better  when  sow- 
ing seeds  to  sift  earth  over  them,  for  thus  all  danger  of 
burying  the  delicate  things  under  too  much  soil  is 
avoided. 

No  seed  should  be  put  into  the  ground  before  warm 
weather  is  an  assured  fact.  Cold  nights  and  chilly  days 
will  prevent  the  germination  of  many  of  them.  We  do 
not  gain  anything  by  being  in  too  great  a  hurry  in 
making  our  gardens.  It  is  well  to  remember  the  old 
adage,  and  make  haste — and  the  garden — slowly. 
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You  must  begin  weeding  as  soon  as  you  can  dit^tinguish 
between  weeds  and  flowers.  The  great  secret  of  success 
in  growing  flowers  well — and,  after  all,  it  is  no  secret — is 
in  keeping  the  beds  clean  and  the  soil  open  and  mellow. 
\\\»  see  persons  starting  out  in  a  floricultural  way  every 
spring  with  great  enthusiasm.  They  make  their  beds 
and  sow  their  seeds.  By  the  time  the  beds  need  weed- 
ing their  enthusiasm  is  at  a  low  ebb,  and  the  weeds  get 
the  start  of  the  flowers.  Though  here  and  there  one 
mav  make  such  a  brave  stand  for  itself  that  the  weeds 
yield  it  a  corner  out  of  compulsion,  as  we  sometimes  see 
delicate  natures  obliging  stronger  ones  to  give  them 


room  by  sheer  force  of  character,  the  attempt  at  flori- 
culture will  be  a  failure. 

If  a  person  loves  flowers,  he  will  take  good  care  of 
them,  for  his  friendship  will  not  allow  him  to  neglect 
them. 

But  we  were  to  select  some  flowers  for  next  summer's 
garden,  and,  instead,  1  have  been  giving  you  a  lesson 
in  making  that  garden.  Well,  the  advice  will  not  come 
amiss,  and  in  our  next  talk  about  flowers  we  will  make 
up  our  list  of  such  kinds  as  I  am  confident  you  will  do 
well  with. 

Eben  E.  Rexford. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD-DOMESTIC  SERVICE  AGAIN. 


It  is  evident,  from  growing  difficulties  in  this  branch  of 
the  household,  that,  sooner  or  later,  in  self-defense,  if  not 
in  wisdom,  domestic  service  must  be  organized  anew.  It 
is  a  strange  and  sorrowful  fact  that  those  principles  of 
fi-aternity  which  eighteen  Chiistian  centuries  have  seen 
stamped  upon  the  creeds  of  the  proudest  nations  have 
generally  failed  to  become  living  truths.  No  practical 
solution  of  the  problems  under  consideration,  conse- 
quently, has  yet  been  reached  by  those  who  are  considered 
to  stand  upon  the  highest  plane  of  religious  civilization. 

A  few  women,  full  of  gentleness  and  tact,  and  having  a 
delightful  faculty  for  letting  things  glide  along  without 
close  observation,  manage  to  oil  their  domestic  machinery 
so  that  others  seldom  suspect  the  improvidence  or  shift- 
lessuess  which  must  obtain  therein.  A  few  more  keep  the 
bearings  taut  with  iron  hands,  but  their  awed  domestics 
take  ample  revenge  when  these  dominant  minds  are  away 
from  the  work.  On  the  whole,  we  must  sadly  acquiesce  in 
the  truth  that  there  are  grievous  mistakes  and  wrongs  in 
social  life,  which  require  religious  consecration  to  the  good 
of  our  fellows,  as  well  as  justice  and  common  sense,  to 
meet  and  overcome. 

We  will  face  the  situation  dispassionately,  without  yield- 
mff  to  prejudice  or  custom,  if  possible.  It  is  needless  to 
rant  at  the  wrongs  perpetrated  on  the  employer  on  the.one 
hand  or  the  employed  on  the  other.  No  governments  are 
yet  organized  on  strictly  Christian  principles,  nor  can  they 
be  till  woman's  nature  finds  authoritative  expression  for  its 
finest  spiritual  inspiration  toward  the  weak  and  lowly,  the 
ignorant  and  debased.  Hers  is  the  insight,  the  tender- 
ness, the  power  of  penetrating  to  the  very  marrow  of  life, 
without  which  man's  most  brilliant  schemes  are  hollow 
and  superficial.  And  no  great  governmental  improve- 
ments can  be  made  unless  based  upon  household  improve- 
ments, and  these  again  upon  the  unit  of  society,  the 
individual. 

We  are  often  reminded  of  the  natural  law  that  crude 
races  bend  before  more  highly  developed  intelligences. 
But  it  is  pure  selfishness  which  is  willing  to  make  use  of 
that  stalwart,  untrained  strength  and  not  win  it  to  a 
higher  conception  of  righteousness ;  to  make  the  contact 
a  means  of  helpfulness  and  good ;  to  become  a  wise  provi- 
dence to  those  whom  the  exigencies  of  life  have  placed  in 
the  neighborhood  or  under  the  same  roof.  In  our  change- 
ful social  order  of  the  new  state  of  things  we  have  no 
precedent  to  look  back  upon,  but  we  are  sure  that  in  con- 
scientiously applying  to  conduct  those  universal  truths 
which  are  the  common  property  of  all  ages  and  peoples, 
we  cannot  go  far  wrong.  Whether  it  runs  parallel  with, 
or  counter  to,  our  cherished  views,  it  is  useless  to  battle 
with  a  current  which  the  flood  of  years  only  accelerates. 
And  we  must  reverently  feel  that  its  impetus  is  owing  to 


an  inherent  Divine  energy  implanted  in  the  soul  of  man, 
which,  in  the  procedure  of  generations,  must  bring  to 
constantly  finer  and  nobler  issues  the  social  order  in 
which  each  bears  his  allotted  pari.  We  must  move  with 
the  stream  of  those  ever-flowing  currents  which  tend 
steadily,  though  slowly,  toward  order,  harmony  and  good- 
ness. To  swim  against  them  is  to  exhaust  force  in  eflbrts 
worse  than  vain.  Our  main  concern  is  to  find  that  point 
on  the  moral  horizon  toward  which  they  flow,  and  then 
bend  our  wills  and  energies  thitherward. 

Meantime,  it  cei*tainly  takes  all  our  patience  and  gentle- 
ness in  order  to  deal  with  the  servants  of  the  present  day. 
If  she  be  native  bom  her  mother  or  grandmother  landed 
at  Castle  Garden,  which,  even  to  this  hour,  is  full  of  just 
such  bewildered  beldames,  fresh  exiled  from  squalid 
homes.  Picturesque  enough  at  a  little  distance  to  furnish 
fine  effects  for  the  artist,  the  glamour  vanishes  outside  of 
canvas.  The  trials  they  bring  are  gi*eat,  and  are  felt  by 
themselves  as  well  as  their  employers.  From  the  mud- 
walled  huts  of  Erin,  where  the  lass  grew  barefoot  and 
unkempt,  dirty  and  happy,  on  potatoes  and  buttermilk; 
from  the  low,  thatched  cottages  of  Scotland,  where  life  is 
nourished  on  oatmeal  porridge ;  from  the  fiord-bounded 
shores  of  Scandinavia,  where  peasants  stolidly  munch 
their  black  bread  all  the  year  round ;  from  Germany  and 
France,  with  their  diet  of  cabbage  and  soup  maigre;  from 
the  distant  shores  of  China,  where  hordes  of  almond-eyed 
natives  subsist  each  on  a  handful  of  rice  per  day :  from 
the  languor  and  indolence  of  the  cotton-fields,  we  are 
flooded  with  a  mixed  variety  of  servitors,  havmg  every 
variety  of  habit  and  adaptability. 

It  speaks  well,  indeed,  for  its  vitality  that  America  has 
been  able  to  absorb,  healthily,  such  a  compound  into  her 
veins,  and  yet  welcome  more.  It  is  a  matter  of  wonder 
that  no  greater  ferment  follows.  When  she  shall  have 
settled  down  in  maturity,  when  her  elements  have  become 
homogeneous,  what  courage  and  generosity,  what  fei*vor 
and  sweetness  may  be  mingled  in  her  brimming  cup  of 
life! 

With  the  antecedents  of  our  domestic  servants,  we  can 
only  wonder  that  so  many  of  them  become  intelligent, 
faithful  and  generally  useful.  For  we  cannot  forget  that 
the  poor  girl,  through  her  progenitors  and  in  her  own  life, 
has  wrestled  with  the  principalities  and  powers  of  dark- 
ness, in  the  shape  of  poverty,  oppression,  poor  food,  igno- 
rance and  superstition.  She  is  unused  to  those  refinements 
which,  necessary  to  her  employers,  are  meaningless  to  her- 
self. As  her  senses  are  untrained  to  distinjifuish  fitness 
and  harmony,  so  is  her  moral  nature  unused  to  nice  per- 
ceptions of  justice  and  obligation.  The  natural  conse- 
quence of  Old  World  life  tends  toward  servility  and 
treachery,  the  reaction  of  which  is  impertinence  and  bru- 
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tality.  And  yet  how  many  times  has  she  risen  far  above 
tliose  depressing  causes  of  which  she  is  the  innocent  sub- 
ject, and  exhibited  qualities  so  sublime  and  precious  that 
they  would  adorn  the  diadem  of  a  queen  ! 

We  introduce  this  crude,  unawakened  nature  into  our 
kitchen.  The  cooking-range  is  as  little  understood  as  a 
steam  engine  by  a  child.  Taken  from  the  lawless  freedom 
of  her  native  bogs,  she  is  penned  between  kitchen  floor 
and  ceiling,  with  a  quantity  of  what  seems  unnecessary 
implements  and  materials,  out  of  which  to  compound 
dishes  whose  very  names  are  mystei-ies.  She  has  left  be- 
hind the  indolent  days,  with  their  simple  unthrift,  to  learn 
the  alphabet  of  a  new  existence.  Even  her  mathematical 
faculties  are  sorely  taxed  in  trying  to  set  a  table  straight. 
Who  ever  saw  a  daughter  of  Erin  place  mats  and  dishes 
in  exact  order?  They  generally  take  the  angles  of  wind- 
strewn  wrecks  or  drifts  after  a  high  tide. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  too,  that  while  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery increases,  work  in  no  wise  decreases.  A  branch 
lopped  off  in  one  direction  sprouts  vigorously  in  another. 

In  fact,  a  certain  amount  of  drudgery  must  be  done  in 
every  depai*tment  of  labor.  It  is  a  necessary  concomitant 
of  housekeeping,  especially.  It  is  a  daily  grind,  and  often 
the  creaking  is  a  hideous  din.  Every  day  the  fire  must  be 
tended,  the  food  prepared  and  cooked,  the  table  must  be 
set,  and  afterward  the  dishes  washed  and  restored  to  their 
shelves,  and  the  pots,  pans  and  kettles  cleansed.  Every 
day  dust  and  litter  accumulates,  and  that  household 
sceptre,  the  broom,  is  flourished  from  attic  to  cellar.  Often 
there  is  paint  to  scrub,  silver  to  polish,  windows  to  rub, 
blinds  to  clean  and  piazzas  and  flagging  to  sweep.  There 
are  numerous  closets  and  store-rooms  to  explore  and 
cleanse,  carpets  and  rugs  to  beat,  clothing  to  brush,  moths 
to  exterminate,  and  also  a  variety  of  other  unclassified 
labors.  Every  seven  days  there  is  washing  to  be  done — 
not  of  Bridget's  few  coarse  duds,  but  fine  napery  and  bed- 
ding, unlimited  towels,  and  frequently  underclothing 
dainty  enough  to  have  figured  in  the  trousseau  of  a  princess 
— for  our  American-bom  sister  dearly  loves  to  see  her 
raiment  of  the  finest  of  linen. 

All  this  drudgery  is  repugnant  to  a  volatile  and  versatile 
people  like  the  Americans.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
where  there  is  mental  acumen  and  ambition  and  the  spirit 
remans  unbroken. 

This  repugnance  is  to  drudgery,  we  observe,  and  not  to 
labor  itself.  Activity  and  energy  are  triumphant  when 
they  can  find  vent  in  creative  skill.  The  child  toils  happily 
in  building  his  block-house  or  mud  fortifications,  and  the 
man  equally  enjoys  his  constructive  skill  upon  moi-e  en- 
during materials.  But  the  diiidgery  of  the  kitchen  is 
neither  creative,  permanent  or  inspiring.  It  takes  some- 
thing of  a  philosopher  to  discern  the  subtle  ties  binding 
these  petty  laboi-s  to  their  end,  the*well-being  of  all  the  in- 
mates of  the  household. 

In  consideration,  then,  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
housekeeper  in  relation  to  domestic  service^  two  questions 
force  themselves  upon  our  attention,  both  on  the  score  of 
self-protection  and  ethics : 

How  shall  we  reduce  household  drudgery  to  its  mini- 
mum ? 

How  lessen  the  friction  of  that  which  remains  ? 

Hester  M.  Poole. 


OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

* '  Will  you  please  tell  me  what  Is  proper  for  a  lady  to  do  when  she  is 
serenaded?  L.  D.*» 

^n«.— In  romances  it  Is  usually  written,  "The  curtains  were 
seen  to  flutter  and  a  white  hand  emerjred  and  tossed  down  a 
rose."  In  real  life  the  heroine  generally  sleeps  through  It,  and, 
If  she  wakes,  had  usually  better  do  nothing. 


white  cedar  stumps,  found  twelve  feet  under  water  at  low 
tide  near  the  Narrows  in  New  York  harbor,  had  the  odor  of 
the  newly-grown  wood,  and  a  piece  not  more  than  twice  the  size 
of  one's  finger  perceptibly  scented  a  drawer  for  more  than  a 
year.  **  It  is  certain,"  says  Mr.  Lewis,  "  that  the  coast  where 
the  trees  of  which  these  are  the  stumps  grew  has  since  under- 
gone a  depression  of  eighteen  to  twenty  feet,  an  event  which  may 
have  occupied  as  many  centuries." 

**  Which  of  the  large  cities  of  the  world  is*  the  most  bealthf al  ?— C. 
M.  B.'» 

Ans. — It  is  not  easy  to  say  In  general  terms  which  of  them  is 
the  most  or  the  least  healthful,  but  here  are  the  latest  figures  :  The 
largest  mortality  by  any  report  received  at  the  time  of  going  to 
press  is  for  Madrid,  Spain  :  for  the  week  ending  January  7,  an 
annual  ratio  of  47.9  per  1000.  The  smallest  mortelity  by  any 
report  of  a  city  of  over  100,000  inhabitants  is  for  Rochester,  N. 
Y. :  for  the  week  ending  February  3,  an  annual  ratio  of  10.3  per 
1000. 
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I»  the  odor  of  cedar  permanent  ?— T.  L.  S.  " 
Am. — TJie  pleasant  odor  of  cedar,  accordinc:  to  Mr.  E.  Lewis, 
appears  to  be  as  persistent  as  the  wood  itself.  Slivers  taken  from 


MRS.  GOODALE*8   DINNER. 

Toniato  Cream  Soup. 

Boiled  Ham. 

Jioant  Chicken. 

Potatoes  fried  whole.     Caulijloirer.     Succotash. 

Stewed  Sweetbread*. 

Broiled  Mushrooms. 

a„j  J    S  ^^'ff^^^'>  Nasturtium f 
Aoiaas.^  riicwmfrtr,  Olives. 

Raspberry  and  Lemon  Meringues. 

Batter  Pudiling,  Almond  Sauce. 

Harvest  Apples.     Banana  Ice. 

Wafers.     Cheese. 

Coffee. 

Tomato  Cream  Soup. — One  large  can  of  tomatoes,  or  one 
quart  of  fresh  stewed  ones ;  one  pint  of  stock  or  of  water,  boiled 
with  it  one  minute  and  rubbed  through  a  sieve ;  one  quart  of 
milk,  or  half  milk,  half  cream,  heated  separately  ;  one  table- 
spoonful  of  salt,  one  of  sugar,  half  a  saltspoonful  of  cayenne ; 
thicken  with  half  a  cupful,  otherwise  three  tablespoonfuls,  of 
com  starch  or  flour  with  one  of  butter,  rubbed  to  a  cream  to- 
gether, with  enough  boiling  soup  added  slowly  to  make  it  pour 
easily.     Add  the  hot  milk  and  serve  at  once. 

Boiled  Ham. — Soak  over  nlpht  In  plenty  of  cold  water  ;  in 
the  morning  scrape  and  trim  off  all  the  hard  black  parts,  scrub- 
bing It  well  with  a  brush  ;  put  on  to  boil  in  cold  water ;  let  it 
heat  gradually  and  allow  half  an  hour  to  the  pound  ;  then  take 
from  the  water,  skin  and  sprinkle  brown  sugar  over  It ;  brown 
in  the  oven,  basting  it  several  times  with  a  teacupful  of  sherry^ 
and  use  cold  or  hot. 

Roast  Chicken.— As  in  No.  37  of  The  Continent. 

Potatoes  Fried  Whole. — Boil  potatoes  as  in  No.  1  of  The 
Continent,  and  when  nearly  done  pour  off  the  water  and  let 
them  dry  thoroughly  ;  then  drop  them  into  boiling  lard  or  olive 
butter  and  brown.     Serve  at  once. 

Cauliflower.— As  in  No.  9  of  The  Continent. 

Succotash. — Score  the  rows  In  half  a  dozen  ears  of  sweet 
com  ;  scrape  off  the  com,  add  a  pint  of  lima  or  any  nice  green 
bean,  and  boil  one  hour  in  one  quart  of  boiling  water,  with  one 
teaspoonful  each  of  salt  and  sugar,  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
pepper ;  let  the  water  boil  away  to  about  a  cupful ;  add  a  large 
spoonful  of  butter,  and  serve  In  a  hot  dlMi.  Cream  may  l)e  used 
instead  of  butter.  Canned  corn  and  dried  lima  beans  soaked 
over  night  are  nearly  as  good. 

Stewed  Sweetbreads.— As  In  No.  28  of  The  Continent. 

Broiled  Mushrooms. — Peel  off  the  upper  skin  of  large  fresh 
ones  ;  sprinkle  on  salt  and  pep|)er  and  little  dots  of  butter,  and 
broil  over  a  clear  fire.     Serve  very  hot. 

Raspberry  Meringue. — Make  as  in  rule  for  Strawberry  Me- 
ringue In  No.  26  of  The  Continent." 

Batter  Puddino.— As  in  No.  24  of  The  Continent. 

Banana  Ice. — Boil  three  pints  of  water  and  one  quart  of  loaf 
sugar  till  reduced  to  little  over  a  quart.  Beat  the  whites  of 
three  e^rgs  very  stiff,  and  add  the  boiling  syrup  very  slowly,  beat- 
ing smooth.  Any  fruit  syrup  may  be  added  as  flavor.  Chop 
four  bananas  quickly,  as  they  darken  on  exposure  to  air,  and 
add  to  the  mixture  just  before  freezing,  with  a  wineglass  of  rum 

If  desired. 

Helen  Campbell. 


The  Union  League  Club  of  New  York  lately 
rated  tlie  twentietli  anniversary  of  its  founding.  The 
period  coveie<l  by  its  existence  ia  a  most  niemomble  one 
—1863  to  18S3.  Even  the  history  of  our  land  of  miracles 
has  no  two  decades  to  oompai'e  nitli  those  it  spans.  The 
coutiuent  doubly  girdled  with  steel,  tlie  greatest  rebellion 
known  to  history  quelled,  the  conquered  territuiy  I'estored 
to  automatic  control,  a  subject-race  relieved  ft'oni  bond- 
age and  admitted  to  an  equal  share  in  directing  the  cora- 
moD  destiny,  the  principle  of  international  arbitration 
practically  established,  a  national  debt  of  immense  mag- 
nitude largely  reduced  and  put  in  train  for  speedy  pay- 
ment, are  some  of  the  marvels  of  our  liistoiy  during  this 
time.  lu  all  tliese  movements,  and  In  many  morescarcely 
less  important,  the  club  has  been  an  active  and  efficient 
worker.  It  has  trained  the  best  forces  of  the  metropolitan 
life  upon  tlie  thought  of  the  nation,  and  been  an  active 
element  in  achieving  magnificent  results.  All  these  tilings 
were  dwelt  upon  at  length  by  poet  and  orator,  and  the 
part  of  the  club  in  these  gi-cat  events  portrayed  by  each 
with  deserved  waimth  and  the  eloquence  for  which  their 
fame  is  ample  guaranty.  Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  and 
gratifying  feature  of  the  occasion  was  a  representative 
New  York  merchant  (the  worthy  son  of  one  of  her  mer- 
chant princes  who  was  even  then,  tliougli  all  mikuown  to 
himself  and  others,  at  the  gates  of  death)  standing  before 
the  members  of  this  honorable  body,  and  in  the  midst  of 
their  exultation  over  tlie  past  I'ecord  of  the  club,  warning 
them  that  tliey  would  work  irreparable  shame  to  its  his- 
toiy,  »nd  to  the  motives  and  memories  of  its  founders,  if 
they  permitted  its  standard  to  be  lowered  to  the  level  of 
mere  social  amenities  aitd  ordinai'y  club  fi-ivolities.  This 
warning  in  tlie  mouth  of  any  man  on  such  an  occasion 
would  have  been  significant  and  noteworthy,  but  coming 
from  the  lips  of  William  E.  Dodge^now,  alas !  no  longer 
to  be  written  "junior" — it  has  a  thousandfold  more  siguili- 
caiice,  showing,  as  it  does,  that  neither  wealth  nor  posi- 
tion nor  business  cares  nor  the  temptation  to  indulgence 
can  blot  n'om  the  mind  of  the  true  American  that  care  for 
the  republic  which  was  the  animating  impulse  to  the  insti- 
tution of  the  club,  and  has  been  the  chief  glory  of  its  his- ' 
tory.  Well,  indeed,  will  it  be  both  for  the  club  and  the 
country  if  the  younger  meml»ers  of  the  Union  League 
shall  beed  this  timely  warning,  and  keep  its  future  worthy 
of  tlie  past  they  were  then  met  to  celebrate.  The  work 
before  the  lover  of  his  country  to-day  is  as  much  gicater 
than  that  which  waited  for  the  men  of  yesterday  to  per- 
fonn  as  tu-day  is  fuller  and  richer  and  greater  than  all  the 
;cstei*days. 


moreover,  a  iiiouthem  Exposition,  to  be  held  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  beginning  August  1st,  proximo,  and  tasting  one  hun- 
dred days.  Sueli  exhibitions  a*  tliese  wei'e  uevor  thought 
of  in  the  old  days,  and  if  tbey  had  been  thought  of  could 
not  have  been  successfully  cariied  out.  Neither  was  there 
in  those  days  any  constituency  for  the  support  of  such 
journals  as  Southern  Induatries,  published  at  Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


Ik  the  esisting  state  of  atfairs  in  the  South— that  is,  in 
the  lately  slave-lmldiug  states  of  tlie  Union— there  are  no 
more  hopeful  indications  than  the  establishment  and  seem- 
ingly assured  prosperity  of  ti'ade  journals,  which  represent 
growing  commercial  interests,  and  the  announcement  of 
great  industrial  exhibitions.  Tlie  Cotton  Fair,  near  At- 
lanta, Qeorgia,  in  1881,  gave  an  impetus  to  the  exposition 
idea  which  now  bears  fruit  in  congressional  action  favor- 
ing a  World's  Industrial  Exhibition  next  year,  which  shall 
liavc  cotton  as  its  central  motive.    There  is 


A  Chat  with  our  Readers. 
The  Continent  started,  under  its  present  management, 
with  the  determination  to  present  to  its  readers  in  a 
weekly  form  tlie  peculiar  features  and  attractions  of  tlie 
best  monthly  magazines.  Its  conductor  set  before  Itini 
as  exemplars  the  great  monthlies  of  our  neighboiing 
city,  because  there  were  none  elsewhere  to  compare  with 
them  in  excellence.  He  has  spared  neither  labor  nor 
expense  to  achieve  this  result.  Of  course  he  could  not 
expect,  after  one  year  of  expeiience  only,  to  rival  in  all 
things  these  great  wonders  of  the  world  of  periodical 
literature.  In  its  line,  The  CONTrNENT  was  a  pioneer. 
Tlie  attempt  to  embody  the  literary  and  ai-tistic  at- 
tractions of  the  modern  montlily  in  weekly  form  had 
never  before  been  made.  It  has  labored  hitherto  under 
the  difficulty  of  having  its  weekly  parts  compared  with 
montlily  issues.  So,  in  a  sort  of  self-defense,  we  have 
been  compelled  to  put  ite  weekly  issues  together  in  the 
form  of  a  mouihly  part,  that  our  brethren  of  the  press 
might  see  what  soil  of  a  monthly  The  Continent  would 
make,  and  the  comparison  at  least  be  tiiirly  made.  The 
universal  surprise  witli  which  tl>e  first  of  these  (composed 
of  the  numbers  for  January)  was  received  by  the  press  of 
the  country  confirmed  our  belief  that  we  had  liardly  re- 
ceived credit  for  what  we  had  done.  This  monlhly  part 
contiuus  one  hundred  and  sixty  pages — a  number  fully  equal 
to  any  first-class  monthly — while  our  laiger  page  makes  it 
equivalent  in  matter  to  something  better  than  two  hundred 
ordinary  magazine  pages.  Its  illustrations  number  just  a 
hundred — considerably  more  than  eithei' of  the  great  month- 
lies. We  do  notclalminone  year  to  have  outstiipped,  un- 
der the  most  disadvantageous  circumstances  possible  to  be 
conceived,  those  great  New  Yoik  monthlies,  which  have 
the  advantage  of  many  years  of  experiment,  establislied 
organization,  inhertted  patronage  and  unlimited  capital ; 
but  we  do  claim  that  we  have  made  a  creditable  showing 
for  a  "Philadelphia  yearling,"  as  a  New  Y'ork  friend 
jocosely  denominates  our  eflbrt,  and  have  demonstrated 
beyond  a  perad venture  that  tlie  weekly  magazine  is  not 
only  a  possibility,  but,  as  a  Boston  contemporary  says, 
"  nearer  the  ti-end  and  pulse  of  tlie  age  than  any  other." 


We  have  had  vexatious  delays  with  our  Ycai-Book  and 
a  great  surprise  with  our  little  Memorandum- Book.  Of 
the  latter,  our  stock  of  nearly  fifty  thousand  copies  was  ex- 
hausted almost  befoie  we  bad  time  to  breathe,  anil  we  have 
thousands  of  orders  waiting  the  new  edition,  which  will 
probably  be  in  hand  about  the  time  this  reaches  our  rend- 
ers. We  shall  distribute  them,  and  if  any  call  afterwards 
shall  have  to  tell  them  they  are  too  late.  The  Year-Book 
sa 
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will  be  sent  to  all  our  subscribers,  and  we  hope  to  receive 
f^om  each  one  a  ready  response  to  the  request  it  contains. 
It  is  one  of  those  things  which  are  troublesome  to  manu- 
facture, as  delay  in  seeming  trifles  blocks  the  whole  work. 
They  will  be  sent  to  subscnbers  only,  and  to  them  without 
application  or  request.  If  any  bachelor  should  get  one, 
we  hope  he  will  take  it  as  another  hint  of  the  '*one  thing 
thou  lackest.'* 


The  time  has  come  to  The  Continent  that  must  come 
to  all  periodical  publications-sooner  or  lator — the  time  to 
apologize  for  matter  contained  in  its  pages.     The  editor 
does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  all  that  contributors 
may  state  over  their  own  signatures  as  facts.    In  like 
manner  our  Art  editor  cannot  pretend  to  vouch  for  the 
verisimilitude  of  every  sketch  that  comes  into  our  hands. 
'Its  ai*tistic  merits  alone  are  passed  upon.     We  intend  to 
use  the  work  only  of  accurate  and  painstaking  observers 
as  well  as  competent  artists.     Fortunately  for  him,  the 
editor  has  long  ago  established  an  indefeasible  right  to 
own  up  to  a  mistake.     He  was  never  in  Schoharie  but 
once,  and  that  was  when  he  was  younger  and  even  fai*ther 
removed  from  the  infallibility  that  should  adorn  the  tiipod 
than  at  the  present.     He  remembers  that  it  was  a  very 
romantic  region.     A  sunrise  over  the  hills  with  the  tinge 
of  laurel  among  the  dewy  leaves  has  lived  in  his  memory 
ever  since.     There  was  a  soi*t  of  quaintness  about  it  too, 
that  made  it  seem  ever  so  far  away  from  the  busy  work-a- 
day  world  beyond  the  ban-iers.    That  is  all  he  remembers. 
He  was  on  no  fool's  errand  when  he  went  there,  for  he 
found  what  he  was  after — something  new  and  restful.  Boy- 
like he  took  in  only  the  outside,  and  was  as  anxious  to  see 
something  else  as  he  had  been  to  go  there.  What  a  furious 
rage  for  newness  fills  those  roseate  days  that  make  up  the 
sweetest  pages  of  memory !    With  this  somewhat  dim 
recollection  he  said,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  when 
asked  by  one  who  had  been  commended  to  him  as  reliable 
and  capable,  if  he  wanted  an  illustrated  sketch  of  that 
region  :    *  *  Yes. '  *    The  *  *  Reader' ' — ^that  blessed  right-band 
of  the  overworked  editor — understood  this  as  an  approval 
of  the  manuscript  offered.     The  managing  editor,  who 
saw  it  fii-st  in  proof  and  in  the  absence  of  the  editor,  very 
naturally  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  clip  as  closely  as  he 
might  otherwise  have  done,  what  he  understood  that  his 
chief  had  endorsed.     He  has  been  a  soldier,  and  won  his 
rank  by  obeying  orders.     Now,    it  is  claimed,  with   no 
little   show  of   heat,  that  the  historical  and    scientific 
statements  of  the  article  are  not  altogether  accui*ate.     It 
also  contains  some  needlessly  unpleasant  i*eferences  to  the 
people  whoinhabit  this  pretty  little  nook  among  the  hills. 
As  to  the  facts,  the  writer  of  the  article  alone  is  responsi- 
ble for  them.     We  had  reason  to  place  confidence  in  her, 
and  should  never  have  dreamed  of  attempting  to  verify 
every  explicit  declaration  made  by  her.    The  editor  does 
not  know  everything,  and  is  glad  that  he  does  not.     The 
writers  of  The  Continent  use  their  own  names,  and  must 
stand  the  brunt  of  their  own  errors.     As  to  the  offensive 
matter  in  the  article,  however,  the  editor  pleads  guilty.   He 
would  like  to  shift  it  off"  upon  the  *' Reader ;"  but  he  dare 
not.    He  would  be  glad  to  lay  it  at  the  door  of  the  managing 
editor,  but  he  knows  it  would  eventually  come  home  to  roost, 
either  directly  or  by  force  of  the  legal  maxim.  Quod  per 
aliumfacit,  fncii  per  u.     So  he  makes  a  virtue  of  necessity 
and  confesses  himself  at  fault.     He  does  this  all  the  more 
readily  because  he  cannot,  at  this  moment,  recall  a  corner 
of  the  universe  that  he  has  ever  beheld  which  can  better 
afford  to  suffer  a  little  detraction  from  its  charms  than  the 
**Old  Dutch  (or  German  if  it  be)  Settlement,"  Schoharie. 
Like  a  fair  woman,  its  i>eople  should  ever  rejoice  in  having 
its  charms  maligned,  that  all  men  may  be  tempted  to  in- 
spect them  the  more  narrowly.     The  illustrations  of  the 
article  were  re-drawn,  by  competent  artists,  from  sketches 
made  -  by  the  author.     As  to  the  facts  of  settlement,  the 


trend  of  the  mountains,  the  direction  of  the  sJtage  road, 
its  geology  and  geography,  and  all  similar  questions,  we 
leave  them  all  to  be  settled  between  the  writer  and  the 
irate  denizens  of  the  valley,  commending  to  both  the  in- 
junction, **Lay  on,  Macduff*!"  and  remaining  utterly  in- 
different as  to  which  shall  first  cry,  **  Hold  !  enough  !"  If 
*'Jacko,"  the  ancient  African,  is  really  a  myth,  we  cannot 
help  it ;  but  if  he  should  turn  out  to  be  existent  in  the 
flesh,  and  be,  as  he  well  might,  wrathful  at  being  cheated 
of  the  gloi'y  of  having  lived  a  decade  or  two  more  than 
was  allowed  him,  we  will  gladly  give  him  credit  for  all  he 
claims.  And  so,  having  confessed  our  fault  without  ex- 
tenuation, we  **  humbly  bow  us  to  the  gracious  will  and 
pardon"  of  our  friends  in  Schoharie,  and  if  this  be  not 
enough,  we  promise  to  come  in  our  own  proper  editorial 
corporiety  when  occasion  serves  and  the  dog-star  rages, 
and  receive  such  flagellation  as  they  may  see  fit  to  decree 
in  penalty  for  our  neglect,  hereby  submissively  professing 
ourself  to  be  therewith  content. 


A  CORRESPONDENT,  who  sigus  himself   "One  of  the 
Craft,"  writes : 


t( 


Do,  please,  instruct  the  poets  of  The  Continent  in  the  nee 
of  *  thou '  and  *  thee.'  It  is  quite  as  barfoaroos  to  mix  up  the 
siDgular  and  plural  of  the  pronoun  *  tbou,'  as  to  improperly  use 
the  objective  case  of  the  same,  as  some  of  our  friends  do.  See 
Trowbridge's  poem  on  page  224,  Xo.  53." 

We  don't  know  what  kind  of  a  craftsman  the  writer  may 
be,  and  perhaps  it  does  not  matter ;  but  whatever  he  may 
be,  he  should  not  set  us  such  a  sum  as  that  to  do.  We 
hired  three  poets  and  five  grammarians,  armed  with  mi- 
croscopes and  steel  pens,  to  crawl  over  that  poem  a  whole 
day  apiece,  and  stab  to  the  heart  every  error  of  rhyme  and 
every  accident  of  mood  and  tense,  number  and  person  that 
might  lurk  therein.  We  instructed  this  committee  of  in- 
vestigation that,  according  to  the  very  latest  canons  of 
criticism,  sense  was  nothing,  form  everything.  Since  that 
we  swear  by  that  poem.  We  don't  know  much  about 
**  thee  "  and  **  thou,"  but  we  stand  ready  to  back  a  guar- 
anty that  the  author  of  that  poem  and  our  committee  can 
give  **One  of  the  Craft"  odds  on  the  subject  and  win 
every  time.  By  the  way,  why  does  "One  of  the  Craft  " 
want  our  poets  instructed  ?  Has  he  a  grievance  ?  Is  it 
possible  that  he  is  "One  of  the  Craft"  who  write  poems, 
and  that  one  of  his  immoi-tal  sparks  has  been  quenched  by 
rejection  ?  It  is  sad  to  believe  that  such  may  be  the  case, 
but  we  would  not  be  afi*aid  to  adventure  somewhat  on  the 
guess  that  envy  had  sharpened  his  optics. 


The  Continent  has  discovered  the  champion  mean 
man.  He  sent  three  cents  for  one  specimen  copy  and  re- 
ceived two.  Then  he  sent  us  a  four-page  letter  abusing 
us  for  not  filling  up  all  the  space  ai*ound  the  cuts  with 
printed  matter ;  declared  we  were  not  giving  our  readers 
the  worth  of  their  money,  being  entirely  ignorant  appa- 
rently that  the  whole  press  of  the  country  has  been  won- 
dering for  a  year  how  we  could  give  so  much  ;  intimated 
that  the  publishers  were  sharpers  and  The  Continent  a 
fraud,  and  then  wound  up  by  asking  us  to  send  it  to  him 
gratU  during  the  continuance  of  "Belinda."  A  pair  of 
half-soles  made  of  that  man's  cheek  would  be  a  better 
symbol  of  indestructibility  than  has  yet  been  invented. 


A  great  many  have  written  to  ask  how  it  is  that  The 
Continent  can  afford  to  give  a  subscription  for  one  year 
and  eight  dollars^  worth  of  books  for  seven  dollars^  or  ten 
volumes,  worth  sevtnteen  dollars^  and  a  subscription  for  on& 
year,  for  ten  dollars.  It  is  no  secret.  The  conductor  of 
The  Continent  holds  the  copyright  of  his  own  works  and 
we  manufacture  the  others.  We  give  these  to  our  readers 
at  cost.  We  do  not  lose  anything  by  the  operation.  If  we 
did  we  would  not  make  the  offer.     Our  subscribers,  how- 
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ever,  have  thereby  an  opportunity  to  obtain  much  for  little 
that  has  never  occurred  before  and  probably  never  will 
again.  The  ten-dollar  ofifer  is  equivalent  to  nearly  ^/J/t««j* 
thousand  oidinary  octavo  pages  of  standard  literature. 
These  offers  will  be  continued  only  while  we  are  able  to 
supply  these  works  at  the  present  cost.  Each  one  order- 
ing these  premiums  will  be  supplied  in  turn  as  their  orders 
are  received.  In  some  cases  we  may  not  have  part  of  the 
premium  on  hand  at  receipt  of  order.  In  such  event  it  will 
be  forwarded  as  soon  as  we  can  manufacture  it.  If  you 
have  received  our  card  of  acknowledgment  do  not  be  im- 
patient. Some  delay  is  unavoidable  in  supplying  so  many 
orders. 


Paragraphs  and  essays  on  manners,  national  and  in- 
ternational, seem  to  increase  in  frequency  as  time  goes 
on,  and,  upon  the  whole,  they  are  coming  down  to  a  basis 
of  common  sense.  The  paper  on  American  manners,  by 
Anna  B.  McMahan,  in  the  last  number  of  The  Continent, 
is  a  case  in  point.  Customs  vary  in  different  countries  and 
in  different  states,  and  varying  customs  necessitate,  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  different  codes  of  manners  ;  but,  so 
long  as  consideration  for  othei  s  is  the  fundamental  motive, 
the  resultant  manners  cannot  be  wholly  bad,  provided 
their  owner  be  gifted  with  common  sense.  A  kindred 
topic,  which  seems  to  i-eceive  a  growing  share  of  attention, 
is  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  certain  Americans  to  adopt 
English  customs  and  dress,  not  because  they  are  good  of 
themselves,  but  because  they  are  English.  One  of  the 
New  York  comic  papers  (L\fe)  has  started  a sefiies  entitled 
"Our  Anglomaniac."  This  is  a  fair  game.  There  are  few 
creatures  funnier  or  more  contemptible  than  the  American 
who  delibei'ately  tries  to  ape  English  manners,  accent  and 
dress  on  general  principles.  On  the  other  hand  if,  as  is 
often  asseited,  London  tailors  make  better  clothes  than 
can  be  procured  here,  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  they 
— the  clothes,  not  the  tailors — should  not  be  imported  and 
worn.  If  one  prefera  Skeat's  and  Stormunth's  diction- 
aries to  Webster's,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
use  them  in  so  far  as  they  are  superior ;  but  this  does  not 
justify  him  in  saying  ** different  to'*  instead  of  ** different 
from,"  or  **  immediately  "  and  **  directly"  instead  of  **as 
soon  as."  Americans  who  visit  England  become  rather 
painfully  conscious  of  a  tendency  to  use  the  national 
*' guess"  when  another  word  might  be  employed  just  as 
well,  and  the  amused  glance  that  passes  between  English- 
men when  that  "shibboleth"  inadvei-tently  slips  out  is 
a  wholesome  reminder.  And  do  not  we  of  the  western 
world  wink  gleefully  at  one  another  when  our  visiting 
cousin  from  the  mother  country  carelessly  drops  an  H  or 
**liaspirates''  an  I?  A  residence  of  a  few  weeks  in  Lon- 
don is  very  apt,  temporarily  at  least,  to  cure  a  Yankee 
of  "guessing,"  and  a  Westerner  of  "reckoning,"  though 
when  he  comes  home  he  almost  inevitably  resumes  the 
vernacular  of  his  boyhood.  He  learns  also,  it  may  be,  to 
prefer  **trowsers"  to  the  objectionable  "pants"  of  his 
native  land,  and  it  may  be  that  even  his  nasal  accent  is  in 
a  measure  modified.  Will  it  be  doubted  that  Englishmen 
resident  in  America  find  themselves  less  likely  to  inter- 
change aspirates  than  when  they  left  home?  Well — yes, 
uinm  tlie  whole  it  may  be  doubted,  and  with  good  reason, 
for  John  abandons  the  customs  of  his  life  less  readily 
than  Jonathan  does ;  indeed  he  is  apt  to  think  that  his 
habits  of  speech  are  incapable  of  much  improvement.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  the  customs  of  these  two  great 
countries  do  modify  one  another,  and  their  mutual  influ- 
ence must  increase  with  advancing  facility  of  intercourse. 
There  is  an  English  snobbishness  which  will  never  find 
American  imitators  outside  of  a  contemptible  and  shallow- 
pated  minority,  and  there  is  an  American  "bumptious- 
ness" that  is  fast  disappearing,  and  may  well  be  a  memory 
of  the  past  before  another  generation  comes  upon  the 
stage. 


Mr.  Ignatius  Donnelly's  "Atlantis,"  published  a 
year  ago,  was  a  sufficiently  new  departure  in  book-making 
to  pique  the  palate  of  the  most  jaded  critic,  its  speculation 
being  so  ingenious  and  its  style  so  atti*active  that  it  found 
a  wide  audience.  The  present  volume*  is  even  more  worthy 
of  attention,  as  it  is  certainly  more  startling,  for  it  seeks  to 
explain  a  problem  still  unsettled  by  geologists,  and  a 
source  of  puzzle  and  vexation  to  all  scientists — the  origin 
of  "drift."  This  is,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state,  the 
deposit  of  clay,  gravel  and  stones  covering  Europe,  Africa 
and  South  America  entirely,  the  eastern  half  of  North 
America,  a  small  portion  of  Western  Asia  and  none  of 
Australia,  the  layer  varying  in  depth  from  eight  hundred 
feet  to  an  almost  indistinguishable  coating.  Mr.  Don- 
nelly, after  a  statement  of  its  nature,  at  once  takes  the 
ground  that  it  was  produced  by  collision  with  a  comet, 
these  erratic  and  unaccountable  creatures  roaming 
through  space  and  pervading  it  as  thickly  as  fish  do  the 
sea.  "It  is  generally  understood,"  he  writes,  "that 
comets  are  intangible  bodies,  and  that  if  one  struck  the 
earth  its  inhabitants  would  not  know  of  it ;  but  the  reve- 
lations of  the  spectroscope  during  the  last  few  years  show 
that  a  comet  consists  of  a  head,  self-luminous  from  the 
combustion  of  gases — that  is,  of  matter  on  fire — and  a 
tail  made  up  of  ponderable  matter  which  shines  by  the  re- 
flection of  sunlight,. and  this  ponderable  matter  is  prob- 
ably stones  and  clay-dust,  such  as  th^  drift  is  composed 
of.  Schiaparelli  shows  that  certain  showei^  of  meteoric 
stones  ai*e  fragments  of  comets'  tails ;  and  this  would  go 
to  prove  that  the  ponderable  matter  of  the  comet's  tail 
which  reflects  the  sunlight  is  more  or  less  composed  of 
stones."  Of  the  500,000,000  now  careering  at  will  through 
the  universe,  it  is  not  surprising  that  one,  at  least,  has 
come  in  direct  contact  with  the  earth,  which,  before  such 
collision,  knew  neither  ice  nor  snow,  but  rejoiced  in  the 
equable  temperature  for  which  we  sigh,  and  the  loss  of 
which  is  the  chief  reason  for  the  American  nervousness 
bewailed  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  and  which  may  possibly 
be  restored  by  another  whisk  from  another  tail  less  de- 
structive in  its  action.  "The  drift,"  writes  Mr.  Donnelly, 
"fell  upon  a  fair  and  lovely  world,  a  world  far  better 
adapted  to  give  happiness  to  its  inliabitants  than  this 
storm-tossed  planet  on  which  we  now  live,  with  its  endless 
battle  between  heat  and  cold,  between  sun  and  ice.  The 
pre-glacial  world  was  a  garden,  a  paradise ;  not  exces- 
sively warm  at  the  equator,  and  yet  with  so  mild  and 
equable  a  climate  that  the  plants  we  now  call  tropical 
flourished  within  the  present  Arctic  circle.  If  some  future 
daring  navigator  reaches  the  North  Pole,  and  flnds  solid 
land  there,  he  will  probably  discover  in  the  rocks  at  his 
feet  the  fossil  remains  of  the  oranges  and  bananas  of  the 
pre-glacial  age."  Merely  speculative  as  this  all  appears, 
the  author  has  read  carefully,  and  backs  each  startling 
proposition  with  a  formidable  list  of  authorities.  Ilis 
quotations  are  singularly  apposite,  and  by  the  time  the 
second  part  is  reached  the  reader  is  prepared  to  susjicnd 
judgment,  and  simply  yield  to  the  power  of  the  earnest 
and  determined  thinker.  In  this  part  is  given  a  full 
analysis  of  the  present  knowledge  concerning  comets,  fol- 
lowed in  the  third  by  a  careful  summary  of  the  many 
legends,  mythological  and  otherwise,  to  be  found  among 
all  primitive  peoi)le.  The  burning  comet,  he  claims,  fall- 
ing into  the  earth  at  once  evaporated  the  ocean  in  clouds  of 
steam,  and  a  flood  followed,  which  congealed  into  sheets 
of  ice  and  glaciers.  The  Scandinavian  account  he  considers 
a  literal  one,  never  understood,  and  he  attaches  much 
impoitance  also  to  the  Centi*al  American  legend,  which 
"not  only  descril>es  the  fire  falling  from  heaven,  and  the 
conflagrations  and  the  fall  of  gravel  from  heaven,  but 
even  describes  the  cracks  in  the  earth,  the  fiords,  and  the 
bursting  up  of  the  trap-rocks,  which  geologists  assuie  us 


(1)  Raoxakok  :  The  Age  of  Firf.  and  Gravel.     By   l^tiHtlnA 
Donnelly.  Illustrated.  l2nio,  pp.  4>2,  $2.  I>.  Appleton  ACk).,  New  York. 
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weru  aasociatcd  witli  the  Drift  Age.  Even  tlie  Bible  is 
full  uf  dvscriptiuuH  and  refuixMices  to  the  Diilt  kffi  and 
tlie  uoiuut,  aud  the  statumeuta  of  the  Bible  ai«  contirmed 
by  my  theoij  in  tlie  motit  marvelous  luauiier,  but  ill  a 
way  iievei-  dreamed  uf  befoi'e.  Man  existed  befoi'e  the 
diil't ;  liis  crushed  huiies  have  been  found  with  the  diift 
piled  upon  tliem  where  he  fell  aud  peiished  ;  and  in  caves 
in  Kurope  they  b:ive  been  found  assuciated  witli  tlie  1*6- 
maiiiHof  animals,  wliich  we  knuw  ceilainly  ceased  to  ex- 
ist with  the  uoming  of  the  diift.*'  The  tiiial  cliapter,  a 
summary  of  conclusions,  and  an  appeal  and  warninj;  to  all 
who  deiiy  matttir,  will  be  ref^aided  by  some  as  the  ravinf; 
of  a  "crank,''  by  others  as  the  culmination  uf  ahuge  and 
liUher  ghastly  joke ;  but  neither  will  be  right.  Whatever 
may  be  the  author's  private  mind  toward  his  book  it  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  suggestive  ones  of  the  day, 
and  deserves  respectful  attention,  not  only  from  the  gene- 
rat  reader,  but  from  the  i  ' 


That  the  story  will  be  told  easily  and  gracefully,  that 
there  will  no  taicit  of  the  I'ealiatic  school  and,  where  de- 
Bcriptluii  is  couceiiied,  every  pi-oof  uf  a  eai-uful  and  deli- 
cate observatiou  and  appi'cciatiun  of  nature,  hardly  needs 
to  be  said  where  the  novels  uf  Christian  lieid  ai'e  in 
question.  Bhe  is,  tike  all  StrntheiiL  auttiors,  a  prolific 
writer,  and  for  a  good  niivny  years  we  have  had  one,  and 
somutiraes  two,  novels  \)ut  annum.  In  "  The  Land  of  the 
Sky  *'  she  showed  her  liighest  descriiitive  power,  and  tlie 
book  is  welt  nigh  as  charming  a  guide  to  the  Noith  Caro- 
lina mountains  as  "  A  Princess  of  Tbule  "  to  the  islands 
of  the  Hebrides.  With  each  year  tlie  author  has  gained 
in  fluency  and  facility,  both  sliown  In  the  bulky  novel  I'e- 
cently  issue<l. '  Had  power  gained  iu  like  proiK>rtion,  the 
book  would  have  been  an  event.  As  it  is,  it  is  more  or  less 
of  a  disappointment,  though  it  contains  strong  situations 
and  mucli  picturesque  description.  The  phit,  or  plan — 
for  plot  is  too  complicated  a  woi-d — is  very  simple.  A 
beautiful  Virginian  has  married  in  her  early  youth  a  Ger- 
man count,  whose  strongest  pa>>siun  is  ambition,  and  who 
divorces  her  to  make  a  marriage  of  iuttrest.  The  wife 
resumes  her  maiden  name,  refuses  all  aid  from  him,  and 
utilizes  a  wondeiful  voice  by  going  upon  the  oi>eratio 
stage,  finm  which  she  retii*es  as  soon  as  sufficient  money 
has  been  made  to  insure  independence.  She  educates  tlie 
daughter  of  this  marriage,  a  girl  with  the  beauty  of  the 
mother  and  the  intense  pride  of  the  father,  in  Italy,  where 
her  voice  is  also  cultivated,  hi  the  opening  of  the  story 
we  are  intro<1uccd  to  various  Americans,  ail  I'esident  in 
Paris,  and  who  have  bad  long  acquaintance  with  Madame 
Lescar,  the  mother,  who  is  Rl()wly  dying  of  hopeless  dis- 
ease. The  life  is  well  described,  yet  the  people  seem  less 
real  than  their  sui'ronndings,  and  all  are  painfully  wealthy 
and  high-bred,  and  more  or  less  stilted  and  unnatural. 
There  are  many  complicitionR,  the  chief  one  being  the 
felling  in  love  with  Irene  by  her  own  cousin.  Count  Wal- 
degrave,  who  has  been  brought  up  as  a  son  by  Irene's 
father,  and  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the  relation  be- 
tween them.  The  father  finally  seeks  a  reconciliation 
and  is  rebuffed  with  the  "  pi-oud  anger  "  that  is  often  sjie- 
ciflcd  as  one  of  the  heroine's  strongest  emotions.  Event- 
ually, after  his  death,  thei'e  is  a  reconciliation  of  the 
cousins,  and  prol>ab1y  man'iage,  though  on  this  point  we 
are  left  slightly  in  doubt.  The  curiain  falls  on  various 
marriages  and  general  dinentanglemcnts.  and  if  the  book 
had  been  compressed  into  half  the'  space  now  occupied 
we  should  have  had  one  of  the  most  finished  pieces  of 
work  the  author  has  yet  given.  Certainly  she  has  many 
qnalities  necessary  to  the  successful  novel  writer,  and 
there  is  time  and  hope  still  for  achievements  beyond  any- 
thing yet  accomplished. 

(1>  HRtiiT  OF  Stfri.  :    A  Novel.    B.v  ChrlatUu  Itold.      Kino,    pp. 


The  expected  biogi-apliy  of  George  Eliot  by  Miss  Ma- 
tliilde  Blind  is  nearly  ready,  aud  the  autlitir  has  spent 
some  nionllis  at  Geoi-ge  Eliot's  native  place  in  Warwick- 
shire collecting  material  fur  the  volume. 

"Books,  and  How  to  Use  Them,"  is  the  title  of  a 
carefully-prepared  little  book  by  Mr.  J,  C.  Van  Dyke,  soon 
to  be  brought  out  by  Fords,  Ilowai-d  &  Ilulberi,  which  is 
to  serve  as  a  guide  to  all  who  draw  from  public  libraries. 

"  Cape  Cod  Folks  "  lias  been  revised  by  the  author,  aud 
new  names  given  to  all  the  characters,  this  being  made 
essential  by  the  difficulties  accomjmuying  the  first  editiiiti, 
the  excitement  ovei'  which  has  even  now  barely  died  awaj 
in  the  region  where  the  scene  is  laid. 

Ikdia  is  liardly  looked  upon  as  a  litei-ary  centre,  yet  it 
supplies  Ceuti-al  Asia  with  all  it-i  books,  and  there  is  s 
steadily  increasing  demand.  Those  treating  of  relitcion 
and  |>oetry  are  most  in  favor,  and  modem  hi8t4>ry  comes 

"Thr  Critic,"  which  has  lost  no  panicle  of  its  crisp- 
nesa  and  vigor  by  its  change  to  a  weekly  form,  is  jiublish- 
ing  a  list  of  books  for  the  use  of  students,  the  first  one, 
which  began  in  the  issue  for  January  20th,  covering  tbe 
department  of  theology.  Dr.  Schaffand  the  Rev.  Francis 
Brown  are  the  compilers. 

A  i.ENDiNO-i.iBRAKT  has  been  for  some  time  one  of  the 
features  of  the  New  York  "  Society  of  Decoi-ative  Art," 
designed  for  contributors  aud  those  whu,  living  outside 
the  city,  have  no  access  to  city  libraries.  The  books  are 
sent  by  mail,  the  terms  uf  borrowing  being,  in  most  cases, 
one  cent  a  day  and  postage  on  the  returning  book. 

Thb  second  volume  of  the  i-emarkable  "  History  of  the 
Negro  Race  in  America,"  by  Colonel  George  W.  Williams, 
the  fli'st  colored  member  of  the  Ohio  Legislature,  is  now 
out,  the  whole  work  liaving  value  beyond  anything  ever 
befoi-e  accomplished,  including  as  it  does  not  only  the 
anti-slavery  conflict,  but  much  that  has  hitherto  lieeii  ne- 
glected. G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  are  the  publishers,  aud  the 
work  as  a  whole  will  soon  be  reviewed  In  these  columns. 

A  CARBFCLLT  prepared  and  most  useful  little  volume  is 
"The  Religions  of  the  Ancient  World,"  by  George  Raw- 
linsoii,  M.  A.,  whose  "Oriental  Monarchies  "has  liecome 
an  essential  in  every  library.  The  present  volume  is  made 
up  of  a  series  of  papers  written  for  popular  nading.  but 
liaBed  upon  lectures  on  the  same  topics  given  at  the  I'lii- 
versity  of  Oxfonl.  Nine  kingdoms  are  iiulndcd,  and  the 
whole  so  simply  written  that  the  book  could  he  usi'd  w  ith 
advantage  in  scIkkjIs.  (IGmo,  pp.  24S.  $1.00;  C:hariea 
Sci'ibner's  Sons. 

That  Tennyson  requires  any  special  expounding  or  criti- 
cal analysis  would  atflrst  sight  seem  impossible,  but  who- 
ever takes  up  Mr.  S.  E.  Dawson's  little  book,  "A  Study, 
with  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes  of  Alfred  Tennyson's 
Poem.  The  Pi'incess,"  will  be  surprised  to  discover  what 
valuable  aid  ttiese  careful  I  y-prejiared  notes  afi'urd.  Mr. 
Dawson  gives  the  full  history  uf  the  various  changes  in 
the  poem  made  by  the  poet,  and  an  analysis  of  its  plan  and 
drift,  which  will  be  of  value  to  every  reader.  (IGnio.  pp. 
120,  ftf.OO;  Dawson  Brothers,  publishers,  Montreal). 

A  PLEASANT  lialf-hour's  entertainment  for  "a  little  com- 
pany "  or  a  home  evening  may  be  found  in  "Sybilline 
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Leaves  ;  Extracts  for  the  Drawing-Room,  by  A.  E.  M.  K/' 
The  book  contains  *'  over  a  thousand  quotations  from  the 
best  authors,  classified,  and  in  some  cases  adapted  to  the 
various  heads,  such  as  character,  tastes,"  etc.;  and,  with 
its  red-lined  pages  and  dainty  make-up,  will  form  an  ex- 
cellent birthday  gift,  being  a  comfortable  change  from  the 
rather  monotonous  birthday-books  of  the  past  year  or  so. 
(IGmo,  pp.  280,  $1.75  ;  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York). 

The  author  of  "Portia,"  a  novel  lately  noticed  in  these 
columns,  is  known  as  the  "Duchess,"  and  she  has  written 
** Molly  Bawn,"  "Airy  Faiiy  Lillian,"  and  several  more 
with  equally  senseless  titles.  She  is  a  very  intelligent  and 
bright  Irishwoman,  whose  own  histoi-y  has  been  somewhat 
out  of  the  common.  She  is  a  Mrs.  Maggie  Argel.  Her 
husband,  several  years  ago,  committed  a  forgery  and  was 
sentenced  to  a  long  term  of  imprisonment  at  Cork.  Left 
almost  entirely  destitute,  she  followed  him,  and  to  make 
a  living,  began  the  peiilous  profession  of  a  novelist,  and 
produced  her  first  and  best  story,  "  Phyllis." 

In  "Room  at  the  Top,"  compiled  by  A.  Craig,  we  have 
a  book  made  up  of  the  sayings  of  "self-made  men,"  who 
have  passed  from  poverty  and  obscurity  to  high  positions. 
General  Gai-field,  Dwight  Moody,  Hiram  Powers  and  Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt  are  some  of  the  curiously  ill-assorted 
names,  the  latter  being  hardly  of  a  character  for  general 
imitation.  Several  veiy  cheap  portraits  disfigure  the  book, 
which,  though  well  intentioned  and  of  the  order  which 
seems  to  give  a  good  deal  for  a  dollar,  hardly  comes  under 
the  head  of  literature.  (12mo,  pp.  304,  $1.00;  Henry  A. 
Sumner  &  Co.,  Chicago). 

The  valuable  series  of  "Young  Folks'  History"  is  in- 
creased by  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Ober's  "  Young  Folks'  His- 
tory of  Mexico."  The  ground  is  a  familiar  one,  but  while 
the  minute  detail  of  Prescott  is,  of  course,  impossible  in 
such  small  space,  the  facts  are  clearly  arranged,  and  the 
style  of  their  presentation  is  simple  and  attractive.  The 
larger  part  of  the  book  is  given  to  the  early  history,  but 
there  is  a  sufficiently  clear  summary  of  the  later,  with  all 
its  bloody  and  distracted  attempts  at  self-government,  and 
the  tragedy  of  the  unhappy  Maximilian  and  "  poor  Car- 
lotta,"  the  whole  being  brought  down  to  1882.  (16mo, 
pp.  534^  illustrated,  $1.50 ;  Estes  &  Lauriat,  Boston). 

Every  author  will  join  in  the  feeling  expressed  by  the 
late  Professor  George  W.  Greene,  of  Rhode  Island,  on  the 
completion  of  his  life  of  his  grandfather,  Major-General 
Nathaniel  Greene.  In  his  twelve  yeai*s'  work  on  this  he 
was  constantly  stimulated  and  aided  by  his  venerable 
mother,  now  nearly  one  hundred  yeais  old.  At  the  con- 
clusion he  wrote  to  a  friend  :  "If  you  ask  how  I  feel  at 
the  close  of  a  work  on  which  I  have  bestowed  so  much 
time,  thought  and  labor,  I  shall  answer,  as  most  every- 
body else  feels  on  parting  with  a  daily  and  nightly  com- 
panion of  many  years — sad,  very  sad.  And  not  merely 
because  a  daily  habit  is  broken,  but  because  the  control 
of  my  work  has  passed  from  me.  What  wa^  solely  mine 
has  become  another's — ^nay,  everybody's.  I  have  erred — 
it  is  too  late  to  correct  the  error.  If  I  have  failed  to  make 
a  correct  use  of  my  materials,  and  thereby  failed  to  make 
my  portrait  true,  the  name  of  a  great  man  will  8ufi*er  by 
my  fault.  I  have  done  my  best.  Whether  I  ever  do  any- 
thing more  is  uncertain." 

Mr.  Henry  Stevens'  famous  collection  of  the  Franklin 
manuscripts  is  at  last  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  Mr. 
Smalley  writes  :  "Mr.  Stevens  showed  his  bibliomania  to 
the  last.  After  he  had  sold  his  collection  to  the  govern- 
ment at  a  fixed  piice,  he  spent  sevei^al  hundred  pounds  in 
binding  volumes  in  the  best  style  of  the  art,  and  in  having 
many  of  the  precious  sheets  and  leaves  carefully  inlaid  for 
better  preservation.  This  is,  of  course,  a  clear  loss  to  him  ; 
but  the  collection  comes  to  the  government  in  perfect  order 
and  handsome  dress ;  and  the  bibliomaniac  cares  nothing 
about  money.     A  book  might  easily  be  written  about  the 


eccentric  guardian  of  this  treasure,  who,  it  is  said,  was 
very  slow  to  part  with  it  even  after  the  money  was  wait- 
ing for  him.  *  Henry  Stevens,  G.  M.  B.'  he  often  signs 
and  prints  himself,  the  last  letters  standing  for  *  Green 
Mountain  Boy.'  The  'boy'  is  very  large,  rather  big 
around,  has  a  long  beard,  and  is  over  sixty  years  old.  As 
a  bibliographer  he  is  famous,  and  has  written,  compiled 
and  edited  books  innumerable.  He  is  as  learned  as  he  is 
eccentric.  On  the  title-page  of  one  of  his  books  he  posts 
himself  as  follows:  'Henry  Stevens,  G.  M.  B.,  F.  S.  A., 
etc.,  blk.  blld.  Athum.  Clb.,  LNDN.,''  which  means, 
'black-balled  by  the  Athenaeum  Club.'.  One  of  the  plea- 
santest  things  about  Henry  Stevens  is  his  intense  Ameri- 
canism, which  leads  him  always  to  sign  himself  either 
as  just  described  or  as  *  of  Vermont.'  " 

The  formidable  bulk  of  "Poole's  Index"  is  only  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  labor  involved,  and  no  ordinary  observer  is 
likely  to  properly  appreciate  what  is  implied  in  this  in- 
crease in  size.  The  first  edition  of  1848  held  154  pages ; 
that  of  1853  amounted  to  521 ;  and  thirty  years  of  con- 
tinuous labor,  not  only  by  Mr.  Poole  himself,,  but  by 
associate  workers  in  all  the  chief  libraries,  are  repre- 
sented in  the  beautifully-printed  pages.  Fifty  libraries 
co-operated  and  brought  the  work  of  indexing  the  6205 
volumes  referred  to  to  a  minimum;  but  skill,  untiring 
patience  and  positive  enthusiasm  have  all  been  needed  to 
bring  the  undertaking  to  a  successful  close.  As  it  stands, 
it  is  a  monumental  work  of  incalculable  value  to  every 
student  or  literary  man  and  every  careful  writer  for  the 
press.  The  index  is  alphabetical  and  of  subjects,  not 
writers,  unless  the  wnters  are  treated  as  subjects  ;  "criti- 
cal articles  on  poetry,  the  drama,  and  prose  fiction,  given 
under  the  name  of  the  writer  whose  work  or  works  are 
criticised;  the  name  of  the  writer  of  the  article,  when 
known,  added  in  parentheses ;  poems,  plays,  stories,  given 
under  their  titles,  etc.  All  the  serials  indexed  are  in  the 
English  language.  Purely  professional  and  scientific 
serials  have  been  generally  omitted,  but  several  indexed 
so  far  as  their  articles  of  general  interest  are  concerned. 
The  preliminaiy  matter  consists  of  an  interesting  preface, 
giving  a  full  account  of  the  history  and  the  plan  of  the 
work ;  a  list  of  co-operating  libi-aries,  with  the  names  of 
the  libraiians  or  cataloguers  and  the  number  of  volumes 
indexed  by  each ;  a  table  of  abbreviations,  titles  and  im- 
prints, and  an  ingenious  '  chronological  conspectus,'  show- 
ing at  a  glance  when  a  periodical  began ;  if  discontinued, 
when  it  ended ;  and  the  date  when  any  volume  was  pub- 
lished." The  work  does  not  end  with  the  present  edition. 
Supplementary  volumes  are  to  be  printed  every  year, 
which,  once  in  five  years,  will  be  bound  together  and 
issued  in  that  form.  (Cloth,  $15.00;  sheep,  $17.00;  half 
morocco,  $18.00.    J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston). 
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BARTNnTON'8  Fate.  No  Name  Scries.  l6ino,  pp.  414,  ^1.00.  Ro- 
berts Brothers,  Boston. 

Idle  Hoitrs.  A  Collection  of  Poems.  By  Al.  M.  Hendee  and  Charles 
C.  Richmond.  Paper,  pp.  41,  25  cents.  Hendee  &  Richmond,  South 
Bend,  Ind. 

Memoir  op  Annie  Keaky.  By  her  Sister.  12mo.  pp.  250,  |1.50. 
Macmillan  A  Co.,  London  and  New  York. 

Our  Saints  :  A  Family  Story.  By  Rfise  Porter.  16mo,  pp.  264, 
$1.00.     A.  D.  F.  Randolph  A  Co.,  New  York. 

Herbert  Spexcer  on  American  Nervoi'snerr.     A  Scientific  Co- 
incidence    By  George  M.  Beard,  M.  D.     Pamphlet,  pp.  17,  50  cents. 
G.  P.  Pntnam's  Sons,  Ilkw  York. 

History  of  the  Neoro  Race  in  America.  From  1619  to  i880. 
Negroes  as  Slaves,  as  Soldiers,  and  as  Citizens.  By  George  W.  Williams. 
Volume  II.  1800  to  1880.  8vo,  pp.  611,  ^3.50.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York . 

Poems.  By  Henry  Peterson.  Including  * 'The  Modern  Job. '*  Sec- 
ond Series.     16mo,  pp.  227,  $1.25.     J.  B.  T.lpplncott  A  Co. 

The  Religions  or  THE  ancient  World.  By  George  Rawllnson. 
16rao,  pp.  249,  fl.OO.     Charles  Scrllmer's  Sons. 
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Peppermtnt  is  grown  for  its  essence  chiefly  in  Western 
New  York.  Two-thirds  of  the  supply  comes  from  Wayne 
County,  which  produces  sixty  thousand  pounds  of  oil 
yearly  from  three  thousand  acres.  The  harvest  begins  in 
August,  and  the  first  year's  crop  is  the  best.  The  mint  is 
cut  with  a  sickle,  scythe  or  mowing-machine,  according  to 
the  fancy  of  the  cultivator.  After  cutting,  it  is  allowed 
to  wither  in  the  sun  for  five  or  six  hours,  and  is  then  mked 
into  "cocks,**  where  it  remains  a  short  time  befoi*e  being 
distilled.  It  is  not  every  cultivator  that  is  provided  with 
A  still,  but  stills  are  found  distributed  about  the  pepper- 
mint region  at  convenient  distances.  The  apparatus  and 
method  differ  from  those  employed  in  Euroi)e,  where  the 
fire  is  applied  to  the  still.  In  America  the  still  consists  of 
a  wooden  tub  or  vat  of  heavy  staves  hooped  with  iron. 
The  withered  mint  is  packed  into  the  vat  by  treading  with 
the  feet  until  the  vat  is  full,  when  a  cover,  made  steam- 
tight  with  rubber  packing,  is  fastened  down  with  screw 
clamps.  A  steam  pipe  connects  the  lower  part  of  the  vat 
with  a  steam  boiler,  and  another  pipe  from  the  centre  of 
the  cover  connects  the  vat  with  the  condensing  worm.  The 
latter  varies  in  size  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  still, 
but  becomes  progressively  smaller  toward  the  outlet.  The 
worm  is  so  placed  as  to  have  a  constant  stream  of  cold 
water  surrounding  it.  The  steam  from  the  boiler  being 
admitted  to  the  vat  at  a  pressure  of  thirty  to  forty  pounds, 
the  oil  of  the  mint  is  volatilized  and  mixed  with  the  steam 
condensed  in  the  worm.  The  mixed  oil  and  water  are  col- 
lected in  the  receiver,  where  the  difference  in  their  specific 
gravity  causes  them  to  separate.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
re-distill  the  water  which  separates,  and  a  considerable 
loss  of  oil  which  is  Ifeld  in  solution  doubtless  results  from 
this  lack  of  economy.  Tlie  oil  is  packed  in  tin  cans,  or 
glass  demijohns,  holding  about  twenty  pounds  each.  The 
glass  demijohns  are  much  the  best  when  the  oil  is  to  be 
kept  for  any  length  of  time,  as  its  good  qualities  are  more 
fully  retained  and  it  is  less  liable  to  discoloration.  Oil  of 
peppermint  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  tui'pentine  and 
also  with  oil  of  hemlock.  Pure  oil  of  peppermint,  as  ex- 
ported from  Wayne .  County,  -is  colorless,  and  resembles 
the  English  oil,  except  that  its  odor  and  taste  are  some- 
what less  pungent  and  penetrating.  The  oil  deteriorates 
with  age,  and  the  aroma  becomes  more  faint.  After  a 
certain  number  of  years  it  thickens,  and  the  color  becomes 
of  a  yellowish  tinge ;  exposed  for  a  long  time  to  air,  it 
becomes  resinous. 


*  # 


The  town  of  Paisley,  Scotland,  has  been  for  nearly  two 
centuries  a  principal  centre  of  one  or  another  of  the  numer- 
ous leading  forms  of  textile  manufacture.  Fashions  have 
changed,  fabrics  of  numberless  kinds  have  come  into  use 
and  died,  but  Paisley  has  always  been  found  equal  to  the 
occasion  ;  at  one  time,  by  the  very  excellence  and  beauty 
of  her  fabrics,  compelling  fashion  t<t  accept  the  products 
of  her  looms,  and  again,  when  fashion  must  have  a  change, 
the  Paisley  weavers  adapted  their  looms  to  the  varying 
requirements  of  different  periods.  Betrinning  with  coarse 
linen  checks,  which  were  the  first  fabrics  produced  by 
the  Paisley  looms,  they  passed  to  the  manufacture  of 
others  of  a  lighter  kind,  such  as  lawns,  both  figured  and 
plain.    Silk  gaaze  then  took  the  lead,  about  the  year  1760, 


and  such  was  the  celebrity  of  Paisley  gauze  that  ware- 
houses were  engaged  for  its  sale  in  London,  Dublin  and 
Paris.  In  1784  no  less  than  twenty-six  thousaud  pei-soiis 
were  employed  in  Paris  in  the  fabrication  of  this  article, 
together  \\  ith  sewing  thread,  lawn  and  linen.  But  the  de- 
mand for  the  popular  gauze  soon  decreased.  The  weaving 
of  imitation  cashmere  shawls  was  fii*st  attempted  at 
Paisley  in  1802.  From  that  time  onward  shawl-making 
gradually  superseded  the  manufacture  of  muslin.  Muslin, 
cambric  and  cotton  thread  were  the  next  production  of 
Paisley  skill  and  industry;  to  these  succeeded  silk  and 
cotton  shawls,  scarfs  and  plaids,  composed  of  silk  and 
merino  wool.  In  Paisley  and  its  neighborhood  are  numer- 
ous thread  and  cotton-spinning  mills,  bleaching  and  print- 
ing works,  dye-houses,  power-loom  factories,  iron  and 
bi-ass  foundries,  engineei*s'  and  wheelwrights'  shops,  tim- 
ber-yards, a  brewery,  distilleries,  soap,  stai'ch  and  corn- 
flour manufactories,  and  a  very  extensive  tannery. 


#  # 


The  terminations  of  the  nerves  of  the  liver  have  long 
been  sought  by  histologists,  but  without  clear  and  definite 
results.  Nesterowsky  came,  perhaps,  nearer  to  a  coiTect 
view  than  any  other  person,  but  his  conclusions  6top]>ed 
short  of  the  whole  tinith.  Dr.  M.  L.  Holbix)ok,  in  a  pai>er 
read  before  the  American  Society  of  Microscopists,  says  ; 
**  On  the  boi"ders  of  the  liver  lobules  the  nerves  i*un  often  in 
bundles  of  three  to  five ;  they  enter  the  lobule  l»etween  the 
rows  of  liver  cells  and  connect  with  the  latter  by  means  of 
delicate  threads  of  living  mattei-,  which  pass  from  one 
liver  cell  to  another,  and  ai*e  a  part  of  the  I'eticular  stinic- 
ture  of  the  cell  itself.  It  is  probable  that  every  liver  cell 
is  connected  with  a  nerve  fibi-e  in  this  way.  No  nel'^•es 
penetrate  the  cell,  as  has  been  claimed  by  some.  Delicate 
fibres  also  spread  over  the  capillaries  and  larger  bloodves- 
sels of  the  liver.  Nearly  all  of  the  nerves  of  these  are 
non-medullaiy.  They  are  found  in  greatest  numbers  near 
the  porta.  Fresh  livers  of  various  animals  and  of  man  were 
examined.  They  are  first  cut  very  thin  by  freezing  them 
so  as  to  make  the  tissue  hard  enough  to  resist  the  razor, 
then  treated  with  chloride  of  gold  for  twenty  to  forty 
minutes,  aftei"ward  with  dilute  fermic  acid.  This  latter 
brings  the  nerves  to  view  by  turning  them  black  l>etter 
than  any  other  agent." 


♦»* 


The  enormous  multiplication  of  rabbits  in  New  2^a- 
land  has  caused  such  destiniction  to  the  crops  that  the 
colonial  government  has  asked  the  government  of  India  to 
send  out  for  acclimatization  a  number  of  mongouses.  ani- 
mals a  little  larger  than  cats,  natives  of  India,  and  chiefly 
distinguished  for  their  disposition  and  ability  to  destroy 
8eri)ent8,  as  well  as  the  particular  pests  from  which  New 
Zealand  is  suffering.  So  urgent  is  the  necessity  for  a  war 
of  extermination  that  it  has  not  been  thought  worth  while 
to  consider  whether  an  exchange  of  rabbits  for  mongouses 
will  not  be  jumping  from  the  fiying-pan  into  the  fire.  Tlie 
mongouses,  meanwhile,  are  being  selected  from  various 
parts  of  Bengal  and  carefully  kept  in  the  Zoological  Gai-- 
dens  of  Calcutta,  whence,  as  soon  as  a  hundred  couples 
have  been  gathered,  they  will  be  sent  to  their  new  home, 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  mongouse  will  fail 
or  succeed  in  its  instinctive  vocation. 


*  * 


The  tclei)hone  has  proved  a  great  convenience  to  the 
imperial  family  of  Russia,  Nihilist-besieged  at  Gatschina. 
It  enables  them  to  hear  at  will  their  favorite  prima  donna 
without  exposing  themselves  to  the  deadly  bomb,  or  forc- 
ing the  singers  to  come  to  the  bomb-proof  palace.  A  wire 
has  been  run  from  Gatschina  to  the  Marinsky  Theatre,  St. 
Petersburg,  forty  miles  away,  and  over  it  are  conveyed  to 
the  listening  ears  of  imprisoned  myalty  all  the  music, 
vocal  and  instrumental,  and  the  dialogue,  and  the  popular 
applause  also,  of  every  opera  performed  there. 

S.  A.  Lattimore. 
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REFERENCE  CALENDAR. 


THIS    COLUMN  IS  INTENDED  AS  A  RECORD  FOR    REFERENCE,   NOT  A8 

A  SUMMARY   OP  CURRENT  NEWS.] 


Febniary  8 — The  Royal  Opera  House  in  Toronto,  Can- 
ada, was  burned. The  pottery  works  of  Dixon  &  Young,  in 

St.  Louis,  were  burned  ;  loss,  $55,000.  .  .  Feb.  P.— William  E. 
Doiige,  the  well-known  merchant  and  philanthropist  of  New 

York,  died. Prince  Napoleon  was  released  from  the  arrest  in 

which  he  has  been  held  by  the  French  Government  since  the 
publication  of  his  placard.  .  .  Fth.  10. — The  Ohio  river  unpre- 
cedentedly  high ;  mucli  damage  done  in  Cincinnati  and  other 

river  towns. Navigation  totally  suspended  on  Lake  Michigan. 

Marshall  Jewell,  who  has  served  as  Governor  of  Connecti- 
cut, Postmaster-General,  Minister  to  Russia,  and  Chairman  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee,  died,  aged  fifty-eight  years. 
Charles  R.  Thorne,  the  well-known  actor,  died,  aged  forty- 
three  years.  .  .  Feb.  12. — The  U.  S.  Senate  confirmed  Cyrus 
Harris  to  be  Collector  of  Customs  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island ; 
Green  C.  Chandler,  U.  S.  District  Attorney  for  Northern  Missis- 
sippi ;    Eugene  H.  Schumacker,  Consul  at  Maracaibo. The 

celebration  of  the  sesqui-centennial  anniversary  of  the  settlement 

of  Georeia  was  opened  at  Savannah. Major-General  George 

Webb  Morrell  died.  .  .  Feb.  1S.—\1  Cincinnati  the  Ohio  River 
was  sixty-five  feet  one  inch  above  low-water  mark.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  eight  square  miles  of  land  within  the  city  limits  are 

submerged. In  Louisville  thirty-five  blocks  of  dwellings  were 

flooded. Richard  Wagner,  the  famous  musical  composer,  died 

at  Venice,  aged  seventy  years.  .  .  Feb  I4. — Ex-Governor  Edwin 
D.  Morgan,  of  New  York,  died,  aged  seventy-two  years.  He 
was  the  "  war  governor ''  of  the  Empire  State,  and  under  his 
administration  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  volun- 
teers were  sent  to  join  the  army  in  the  fleld. 


THE  DRAMA. 


Makt,  a  granddaughter  of  Charles  Dickens,  has  lately 
adopted  the  theatrical  profession.  She  made  her  dSbut  at  the 
Hayraarket,  London,  playing  a  subordinate  part  in  "The  Over- 
land Route,*'  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  stock  company  of  the 
Princess'  Theatre,  in  that  city.  During  January  she  played  the 
principal  part  in  Taylor's  "  Wolf  in  Sheep's  Clothing,"  in  Kil- 
bum,  a  small  town  near  London,  her  father,  brother  and  sister 
being  also  in  the  cast. 

The  sale  by  auction  of  the  wardrobe  and  other  eflfects  of  the 
late  Edwin  Forrest  in  Philadelphia  was  a  dismal  and  dishearten- 
ing occurrence.  But  very  few  theatrical  people  were  present, 
and  the  prices  had  were  beggarly  ;  for  instance,  $1.75  for  a  Ro- 
man toga,  $9.50  for  "Macbeth's"  armor,  $14  for  the  "Lear" 
robe,  etc.  The  principal  purchaser  was  the  agent  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Keene,  who  will  now  bear  the  literal  mantle,  as  he  is  striving  to 
bear  the  metaphorical  one,  of  his  famous  predecessor. 

In  the  death  of  Charles  R.  Thome,  Jr.,  the  metropolitan  stage 
loees  a  highly-valued  member,  one  whose  place  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible successfully  to  fill.  It  is  the  rarest  exception  in  Ame- 
rica to  find  an  actor  of  the  marked  ability  and  popularity  of  the 
late  Mr.  Thome  content  to  remain  in  a  stock  company,  when 
many  of  far  less  artistic  worth  were  winning  national  reputation 
and  large  sums  of  money  by  "starring,"  so-called.  The  honor  of 
being  the  leading  member  of  a  company  that  for  several  years  sur- 
passed, perhaps,  in  combined  excellence,  that  of  any  other  Eng- 
^lish-speaking  theatrical  organization,  was,  indeed,  an  enviable 
position  to  hold.  Mr.  Thome  was  bora  in  New  York  city,  March 
10,  1840.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  silversmith,  but  disliking  the 
occupation,  determined  to  go  upon  the  stage,  and  became  at- 
tached to  his  father's  company,  who  was  then  a  manager  of  note. 
He  made  his  dfb^U  in  San  Francisco,  in  "  The  Avenger,"  at  the 
age  of  twenty.  Later  he  went  to  Calcutta,  opened  a  theatre  and 
made  money;  returning,  he  became  the  leading  man  at  the 
Boston  Theatre ;  then  to  Philadelphia,  and  played  with  the  late 
Mr.  E.  L.  Davenport.  In  1873  he  joined  the  Union  Square 
Theatre,  New  York,  and  was  connected  therewith  until  within 
a  short  time  of  his  dea%h.  "  Rudolph  Chandoce,"  in  "  Led 
Astray;"  "  Armand,"  in  "  Camille  ;"  "John  Strebelow,"  in 
"The  Banker's  Daughter,"  and  "  Daniel  Rochat,"  in  the  play  of 
that  name,  may  be  mentioned  among  Mr.  Thome's  best  rdlen. 
In  the  heroes  of  modern  dramas,  requiring  rugged,  manly 
strength  and  i}athos,  Mr.  Thorne  was  seen  at  his  best. 


IN  LIGHTER  VEIN. 

Mr.  Jerry  Buster  in  Court. 

The  following  report  of  a  trial  in  a  North  Carolina 
court  is  condensed  from  a  somewhat  lengthy  account  pub- 
lished in  local  papers : 

In  the  mountain  region  of  the  state  a  man  named  John 
Foster  was  recently  tried  for  assault  and  battery  upon  the 
person  of  William  Truitt.  The  first  witness  was  a  one- 
eyed,  rough-bearded  man.  He  was  lame.  He  lost  his 
missing  eye  in  a  fight.  This  was  his  first  appearance  in  a 
court-house,  although  he  looked  to  be  some  sixty  yeai*s  of 
age.  There  seems  to  have  been  an  irreverent  admixture 
of  the  sacred  and  profane  in  the  make-up  of  his  name, 
which  was  Jeremiah  Buster.  As  he  stood  amid  the  crowd 
a  close  observer  might  soon  have  discovered  that  the 
whole  scene  was  new  to  him.  When  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney called  him  to  the  witness-stand  he  limped  around  the 
railing  of  the  bar  and  took  his  seat  on  the  stand.  lie 
gazed  around  him  with  a  bewildered  air,  yet  there  was  that 
in  his  demeanor  which  showed  that  he  had  not  paiiied 
altogether  with  the  self-assertion  and  indei)endence  char- 
acteristic of  the  dwellers  in  the  mountains.  He  took  in 
as  much  of  the  situation,  perhaps,  as  a  one-eyed  man 
could  be  reasonably  expected  to  do  on  his  first  appearance 
on  the  scene. 

Prosecuting  Attorney — "  What  is  your  name?" 

Witness  (ejecting  a  stream  of  tobacco-juice  on  the  floor) 
— "Jeremiah  Buster,  'squire.  They  ginerally  call  me  Jeny, 
forshoft." 

Prosecuting  Attorney — "Well,  Mr.  Buster — " 

Witness — **Now,  'squire,  don't  call  me  Mr.  Buster,  ef 
you  please.     I  'm  d d  sildom  called  that,  and — " 

The  Court  — **  Mr.  Witness—" 

Witness — **  Now  jedge,  jes'  call  me  Jeri-y,  ef  you  please. 
I  ain't  used  to  bein'  called  mister,  and  it  sorter  sounds 
strange  like.     Jes'  call — " 

Tlie  district  attorney  here  arose  and  said  that  he  felt 
satisfied  the  witness  did  not  mean  to  commit  a  contempt 
of  court,  but  spoke  thoughtlessly  and  from  force  of  habit. 
He  hoped  the  court  would  not  send  witness  to  jail,  at  least 
at  that  time,  as  he  was  the  only  person  by  whom  the  state 
could  prove  the  offense  charged  against  the  defendant  in 
the  indictment,  and  the  trial  wcfUld,  therefore,  be  sus- 
pended. The  court  replied:  **If  the  witness  knew  no 
better,  it  was  time  he  was  learning,  and  he  could  not 
be  broken  too  soon  of  a  bad  habit,  if  it  had  obtained  such 
control  over  him  as  to  cause  him  to  violate  all  propriety." 

District  Attorney — **That  is  all  true,  your  Honor,  but  if 
the  witness  is  sent  to  jail  now  I  shall  be  compelled  to 
enter  a  nolle  prosequi  in  the  case  and  the  tiial  must  be  sus- 
pended, as  this  is  my  only  witness." 

After  some  further  difficulty  in  bringing  the  witness  to 
the  point,  the  examination  proceeded. 

District  Attorney — **  Jerry,  were  you  present  in  August 
last  at  Johnson's  tan-yard  when  a  difficulty  occurred  be- 
tween the  pris<mer  at  the  bar,  John  Foster,  and  William 
Truitt?    If  so,  tell  all  about  it  in  youi*  own  way." 

Witness — **  Well,  'squire,  one  night  thar  was  a  turrible 
storm  passed  thro*  our  nake  of  the  woods  and  blowed 
down  a  big  poplar  in  the  comer  of  the  horse  lot  and  killed 
my  speckled  caf — " 

District  Attorney — '*  Never  mind  about  the  calf." 

HV^rt^M— "Well,  'squire,  I'll  tell  you.  Ef  that  storm 
hadn't  ter  blowed  down  the  tree  on  the  caf  and  killed  it, 
I  wouldn't  er  skinned  the  caf,  and  ef  I  hadn't  er  skinned 
the  caf  I  wouldn't  er  tuck  its  hide  to  the  tan-yaixl,  and  ef 
I  hadn't  er  tuck  the  hide  to  the  tan-yard  I  wouldn't  er  bin 
thar — now  would  I?"  , 

District  Attorney — "Well,  I  suppose  not.     60  on." 

Witness — "And  ef  I  hadn't  er  bin  thar  I  couldn't  er  seed 
nothin'  to  tell — now  could  I  ?  You  see,  squire,  you  didn't 
know  what  I  was  a-comhig  at — ^now  did  yer?" 
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DiHlrict  Anoriieg~''Vfen,  gnon." 

HV(/i««— "  Well,  alter  I  ekinued  the  caf  I  kotcli  my  old 
main  iinil  carried  the  hide  over  to  the  tan-yard.  When  I 
got  there  I  seed  Jack  FoBter  a-sittiu'  dowD  by  the  rut  of  a 
tree  und  Bill  Tniitt  nerc  a-talkiii'  to  him." 

IHtii-iet  Attorniy — "Well,  wliat  did  Tniitt  say  to  de- 
fendant Foster?" 

WiliieH — "  Well,  'xquire,  you  Bee  when  I  vid  up  on  iny 
old  mare,  I  seed  Bill  n-talkiii',  but  I  couldn't  hear  a  nord 
liesuid,  fur  I  nar  a  hundred  yards  off  when  I  fne'  nee 

DUtrict  Attoraty — "  Well,  didn't  you  get  near  enough  to 
hear  anything  tliat  was  said?" 

Witiiea» — "t)h,  yes,  'squire.'' 

DitiritI  AUomeg — "  Wtll,  after  you  got  near  enough  to 
heai',  what  was  said  ?" 

Witiitei — "  Well,  Bill  sed  to  Jaek  thar  ((lointing  to  the 
defendant)    'I  waut  you  to  pay  me  the  dollar  you  owe 

Disiriet  Attormy—"  Well,  was  that  all  that  was  said  ?  " 

Witnut — "Oh,  no,  'squire,  that  warn't  all." 

Diatrict  Attomey  (impatiently) — "Well,  please  go  on; 

tell  all  that  was  said." 

WitMet — '"Well,  'squire,  ii  'peared  like  Jack  didn't  pay 

the  money,  and  Bill  ued  that  Jack  was  not  a  honest  man, 

and  Jack  I'ls  up  tram  the  rut  uv  the  tree  and  blushed  the 

dust  ofTen  the  scat  uv  his  britehes, " 

Dintricl  AttorMji — "What  did  Jack,  as  you  call   him, 

Witnttt — "Never  saidadei' —  never  said  nuthin'atall." 
JHntriet  AttoTtieg — "Well,  tell  us  about  the  light  between 

H-'itnM*— "Thar  wam't  no  lite atween  'em  that  I  seed." 
DittrUt  Attoritty — "  Do  jou  mean  to  say  that  there  was 

no  light  between  Truitt  and  Foster  at  the  tan-yard  tliat 

day  in  ycmr  presence  ?" 

Wilnett — "I  do  for  a  fac,  'squire  ;  nary  lite  that  I  need." 
Dintrift  AitoTBig — "  And  have  you  told  alt  you  saw  and 

heard  on  tliat  occasion?" 

WititfM — "  I  think  near  about  all,  'squire." 
Distriel  Attorney  {disgustedly) — "Stand  aside,  sii-."' 


Tableau  Viv 


.  The  Second  'Story  Window. 


Coimttl  for  DifeiiM — "  Wait  a  moment,  Jerry.  I  R<iuld 
like  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two.  Yoti  say  defeudaiit 
Foster  here  didn't  say  a  word  when  Truitt  told  him  he 
was  not  an  honest  man?" 

Witiuit — "Never  whimpered,  'squire,  leastways  not 
that  1  hearn." 

Cotcuttl  for  Dffente—- \w\  never  struck  or  olfeied  to 
strike  Truitt?" 

Witntu — "No,  'squire,  1  didn'tsay  that  adzactly.  1  sed 
thar  waiii't  no  Sght  atween  'em  that  I  seed." 

CoKMd /or  iV"M«— "  Well,  Foster  didu't  stiike  him, 
did  he?" 

WitaeM — "Well,  you  may  bet  your  bottom  doltai-, 
'squire,  he  did.  After  he  breshed  the  dust  ofien  the  seat 
uv  his  britches,  he  liauled  back  witli  his  fist  and  knocked 
Bill  Tiuitt  as  cold  as  a  wedge,  and  nearly  mauled  the  life 
outen  him.  I  believe  in  my  soul  he  would  have  killed  him 
ef  it  hadn't  er  been  fur  me  pullin'  uv  him  offen  him. 
Jack's  as  true  grit  as  ever  cracked  corn,  and  his  daddy 
was  afoi-e  him.'' 

DUtrict  Attorney  (his  fitce  beaming  with  smiles) — 
"  Well,  what  happened  after  you  pulled  the  defendant  off 
Truitt  ?" 

Witnttt — "Well,  Jack  told  him  ef  he  didn't  cl'ar  outen 
them  diggins  and  ef  ever  he  sot  eyes  on  him  again  he'd 
brake  every  bone  in  his  d<^-skin,  and  Bill  struck  a  dog 
trot,  and  I  reckin  he 's  runiiin'  till  yit,  fur  I've  never  sot 
eyes  on  him  senoe." 


.  The  Back  Yard. 


A  New  Version. 
"Now, Tom, "said  the  priest,  "when  you  come  toconfess, 
Be  ^urc  that  you  bear  it  in  iniud, 
Tliat  willfully  hiding  your  one  hundredth  sin, 
'Tis  in  vain  that  you  tell  ninety-nine." 

■'  Dat 's  true."  said  the  darkey,  "ez  sureez  you're  born; 
I  read  in  de  Bible  jes'  so, 
Wliar  de  angels  for  one  you  keeps  back  rejoice  more'n 
For  ninety  an'  nine  you  let*  go.'' 

John  B.  Tabs. 
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THREE  STAGES  IN  AMERICAN  LITERARY  DEVELOPMENT. 


The  three  little  ships  that,  on  a  misty  anernooD  in 
December.  1606,  dropped  down  the  Thames  with  Bails 
set  for  an  unknown  country,  carried  any  freiglit  but  that 
of  books.  Book-makers  were  there  in  less  proportion 
than  on  board  the  soUtary  vessel  tliat,  in  1620,  took  a 
more  northerly  coui-se,  and  cast  anciiot  at  la-st  off  the 
bleak  and  sullen  shore  of  Massachusetts;  but  for  both 
alike  the  stress  of  those  eariy  years  left  small  energy  or 
time  for  any  composition  beyond  the  reports  that,  at 
stated  intervals,  went  back  to  the  mother  country.  The 
work  of  the  pioneer  is  for  muscles  first,  brain  having 
small  opportunity,  save  as  director ;  and  it  required 
more  than  one  generation  before  authorship  could  be- 
come the  business  of  any,  not  even  the  clergy  being 
excepted  fVoni  the  stress  of  hard  manual  labor. 

Yet,  for  the  first  departure,  an  enthusiasm  of  hope 
and  faith  filled  many  hearts.  The  England  of  that  day 
had  not  been  too  kindly  toward  her  men  of  letters,  who 
were  then,  as  now,  aUo  men  of  dreams,  looking  for 
something  better  than  the  best  she  had  to  offer,  and 
who,  in  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
gathered  in  IjOndon  as  the  centre  least  touched  by  the 
bigotry  and  narrowness  of  one  party,  the  wild  laxity 
and  folly  of  the  other.     "  The  very  nir  of  London  must 


have  been  electric  with  the  daily  words  of  those  im- 
mortals wliose  casual  talk  upon  the  pavement  by  the 
street-side  was  a  coinage  of  speech  richer,  more  virile, 
more  expressive  than  has  been  known  on  this  planet 
since  the  great  days  of  Atheuian  poetry,  eloquence  and 
mirth."  There  were  "  wits,  dramatists,  scholars,  ora- 
tors, singers,  philosophers."  For  every  one  of  them 
waa  the  faith  of  something  undefined,  yet  infinitely  pre- 
cious, to  be  bom  of  all  the  mysterious  influences  in  that 
new  land  to  which  all  eyes  turned,  and  old  Michael 
Drayton's  ringing  ode  on  their  departure  held  also  a 
prophecy  ; 

"  Id  kenning  of  the  sbore, 
TbankB  to  God  first  given, 
O  you,  the  happiest  men. 
Be  frolic  then  ; 
Let  caanons  roar, 
Frighting  the  wide  heaven. 


I  far 


"  A[id  In  region 

Such  heroes  bring  ye  forth 
Ab  those  from  whom  we  ca. 
And  plant  our  name 
Under  that  star 
Not  known  unto  our  north. 
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"  And  iiB  llierc  pleiiCi'  grows 
or  iBurel  e very w litre— 

You,  It  may  see. 

That  may  sing  tbcr?." 

Tlie  men  who  in  passing  over  to  America 
could  not  cease  to  be  Englishmen,  were 
the  fricnUa  and  associates — the  inieliectual 
equals  in  many  points  of  this  extraordinary 
osseniblageof  brilliant  and  audacious  intel- 
lectit,  and  chief  among  them  was  the  man 
at  whose  name  we  are  all  inclined  to  ^niile — 
Captain  John  Smith.  So  many  myths  have 
hid  the  real  man  from  view— some  of  them, 
it  must  be  admitted,  of  his  own  making- 
thai  we  forget  how  vivid  and  resolute  a  per- 
sonality he  owned,  and  the  pride  we  may 
well  have  in  him  as  the  writer  of  the  flmt 
distinctively  American  book.  His  work  was 
not  only  for  Vii^inia,  but  for  New  England 
as  wel).  His  life  was  given  to  the  interests 
of  both.  Defeated  plans,  baffletl  boi»es,  liad 
no  power  to  quench  the  absorbing  love  that 
filled  him  to  the  end,  and,  at  the  very  last, 
he  wrote  of  the  American  colonics :  "  By 
that  acquaintance  I  have  with  them,  I  call 
tliem  my  children  ;  for  they  have  been  my 
wife,  loy  hawks,  hounds,  my  cards,  my  dice, 
and,  in  total,  my  best  content,  as  inditTercnt 
to  my  heart  as  my  left  hand  to  my  right." 

Certain  qualities,  most  prominent  then, 
have,  after  a  long  disappearance.  Income 
once  more,  in  degree  at  least,  characteristic 
of  the  lime.  The  book  man  of  to-day  is 
quite  as  likely  to  bo  also  the  man  of  affairs, 
and  the  pale  and  cloistered  student  of  the 
past  is  rather  a  memory  than  a  present 
fact.  History  thns  repeats  itself  as  usual, 
and  the  story  of  the  literary  men  of  the 
ainetcentli  century  has  many  points  in 
common  with  that  of  the  seventeenth. 

In  those  early  days  of  which  we  write,  w*tchino  tdb  weatbercock— ^redbrick  b 

when    Puritan    and    Cavalier   sought  our 
shores,  both  eager  for  truer  liberty,   the 

first  comers  were  in  large  part  of  an  order  described  than  now,  and  attained  by  many  a  student  of  that  day, 
by  one  of  the  most  brilliant  as  well  as  most  accurate  and  to  this  Captain  John  aspired,  one  at  least  of  his 
writers  of  our  time,  who  characterizes  Smith  "as  Ijon temporaries  giving  proof  of  faith  that  he  had  at- 
belonging  to  that  noble  type  of  manhood  of  which  tained  it  in  lines  written  on  him  and  his  book  on  the 
the  Elizabethan  age  produced  so  many  examples — the  history  of  Virginia  and  New  England  : 
man  of  action  who  was  also  the  man  of  letters;  the  man  "LikcCiesiir,  now  thou  writ'stwhat  thou  hast  done, 

of  letters  who  was  also  a  man  of  action  ;  the  wholesome-  These  acta,  thin  book,  will  live  while  tliere's  a  sun." 

est  type  of  manhood  anywhere  to  be  found;  body  and  The  history  is  picturesque,  and  oflen  amusing.  As 
brain  both  active,  both  cultivated ;  the  mind  not  made  a  writer  he  was  always  "  racy,  terse,  fearless ;"  but, 
fastidious  and  morbid  by  too  much  bookishness,  nor  save  to  the  special  student,  there  is  little  value  to  the 
coarse  and  dull  by  too  little  ;  not  a  doer  who  is  dumb,  present  student,  unless  he  be  a  searcher  after  the  spirit 
not  a  speech-maker  who  cannot  do  ;  the  knowledge  that  that  moved  not  only  the  man,  but,  through  him,  the 
comes  of  books,  widened  and  freshened  by  the  know-  time  he  moulded.  For  such  reader  will  still  be  felt 
ledge  that  comes  of  experience;  the  literary  sense  forli-  "the  impression  of  a  certain  personal  lateness  .... 
fied  by  common  sense ;  the  bashfulness  and  delicacy  of  magnanimity,  affluence,  sense  and  executive  force.  Over 
the  scholar  hovering  as  a  finer  presence  above  the  force-  all  his  personal  associates  in  American  adventure  he 
ful  audai'ity  of  the  man  of  the  world  ;  at  once  bookman,  seems  to  tower,  by  the  natural  loftiness  and  reach  of 
penman,  swordsman,  diplomat,  sailor,  courtier,  orator,  the  perception  with  which  he  grasped  the  significance 
Of  this  type  of  manhood,  spacious,  strong,  refined  and  of  their  vast  enterprise  and  the  means  to  its  success. 
sane,  were  the  best  men  of  the  Elizabethan  time,  ...  He  had  the  faults  of  an  impulsive,  irascible,  ego- 
George  Gascoigne,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Sir  Walter  tistic  and  imaginative  nature ;  he  sometimes  bought 
Ttaleigh,  and,  in  a  modified  sense,  Hakluyt,  Bacon,  human  praise  at  too  high  a  price,  but  he  had  great 
Sackville,  Shakspeare,  Ben  Jonson  and  nearly  all  the  abilities  in  word  and  deed ;  his  nature  was,  upon  the 
rest. "  whole,  generous  and  noble ;  and  during  the  llrat  two  de- 

They  demanded  a  "spherical  excellence,"  easier  then     cades  of  the  seventeenth  century,  he  did  more  than  any 
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other  Englishman  to  make  au  American  nation  and  an  their  prayers.  The  brilliant  men  who  had  passed 
American  literature  possible."  from  the  seene  had  tin  Huecessors.  The  few  inaleon- 
Behind  the  Ktnckade  at  Jamestown,  only  the  most  tentK  were  silenced  by  a  law  which  made  "even 
persistent  bent  toward  letters  liad  iluince  of  surviving,  the  flrst  thrust  of  the  pressman's  lever  a  erime,"  and 
Joyful  as  the  lauding  had  been,  the  colony  had  no  sturdy  until  172SJ  there  was  neither  printing  uor  desire  for 
backbone  of  practical  workei-s.  Their  first  sunmier  was  printing  in  any  general  sense.  The  point  where  our 
unutterably  forlorn,  the  beauty  and  fertility  that  had  literature  began  had  become  apparently  its  burial-place; 
seemed  to  promise  to  the  sea-sad  eyes  a  life  of  instant  the  historians  and  poets  and  students  of  an  earlier  gen- 
ease,  bringing  with  it  only  a  "horrible  trail  of  home-  eration  were  not  only  unheeded  but  forgotten,  and  a 
sickness,  discord,  starvation,  peiitilence  and  Indian  hos-  hundred  years  of  intellectual  barrenness,  with  another 
tilUy."  No  common  purpose  united  them,  as  in  the  hundred,  liefore  even  partial  recovery  could  be  appa- 
Northcm  colony.  Save  for  the  leaders,  individual  profit  rent,  were  the  portion  of  Virginia  and  all  the  states  she 
had  been  the  only  ambition  or  intention.  Work  had  no  inSuenced  or  controlled.  No  power  could  liave  made  it 
place  in  Ihe  scheme  of  life,  and  even  when  ship  after  otherwise.  "  Had  much  literature  been  produced  there 
ship  discharged  its  load  of  immigrants  matters  were  would  it  not  have  U'en  a  miracle  ?  The  units  of  the 
hardly  mended.  Perpetual  discord  became  the  law,  community  isolated ;  little  chance  for  mind  to  kindle 
Smith  fled  from  the  tunmlts  which  he  had  no  power  to  mind  ;  no  schools;  no  literary  institutions,  high  or  low; 
quiet,  and  a  long  succe-sion  of  soon-discouraged  oflicen)  no  public  libraries;  no  printing-press;  no  intellectual 
waged  a  species  of  hand-to-hand  conflict  with  the  wild  freedom  ;  no  religious  freedom ;  the  forces  of  society 
elements  that  made  up  the  colony.  One  poet,  George  tending  to  create  two  great  clas.ses— a  cla-'s  of  vast  land- 
Sandys,  whose  name  and  work  are  still  of  meaning  owners,  haughty,  hospitable,  indolent,  passionate,  given 
and  value  to  the  student,  found  leis- 
ure, borrowed  from  the  night,  for  a 
translation  of  0\id's  ''Metamor- 
phoses," commended  by  both  Dryden 
and  Pope,  and  which  passed  at  once 
through  eight  editions,  but  there  were 

Twenty  years  of  colonial  life  had 
ended  when  he  returned  to  England, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  early  founders 
had  well  nigh  disappeared.  Literary 
work  had  died  with  it.  A  few  had 
small  libraries,  chiefly  Latin  classics, 
but  a  curious  torpor  had  settled  down, 
the  reasons  for  which  are  now  evi- 
dent. There  was  no  constant  inter- 
course, as  in  New  England.  The 
"  policy  of  dispersion  "  was  the  law, 
for  every  man  aspired  to  be  a  large 
land-owner,  and,  in  the  midst  of  his 
tract  of  half-cleared  land,  had  small 
.communication  with  any  but  his  infe- 
riors. Within  fifty  years  any  intel- 
lectual standard  had  practically  ceased 
to  exist.  The  Governor,  Sir  William 
Berkeley,whose  long  rule  meant  death 
to  progress,  thundered  against  the 
printing-press,  and  believed  abso- 
lutely in  the  "fine  old  conservative 
policy  of  keeping  subjects  ignorant  in 
order  to  keep  Ihem  submis.tive. "  For 
thirty-six  years  his  energies  were  bent 
in  this  direction.  Protest  of  any  sort 
simply  intensified  his  purpose,  and 
when  1670  dawned  he  had  the  happi- 
ness of  making  to  the  English  Com- 
missioners a  reply  that  has  become 
immortal,  though  hardly  in  the  sense 
anticipated,  when  he  wrote ;  "  I  thnnk 
God  there  are  no  free  schools,  nor 
printing;  and  I  hope  we  shall  not 
have  these  hundred  years ;  for  learn- 
ing has  brought  disobedience  and 
heresy  and  sects  into  the  world,  and 
printing  has  divulged  them  and  libels 
against  the  best  government,  God 
keep  us  from  both,"- 

A  dark  prayer,  and  answered  as 
fully   as   men's   own   acts   can   fulfill  ouh  houestead— f.  b.  schbll. 
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to  field  Bporte  and  politics;  and  a  class  of  impoverislicd  England  was  then  in  a  state  incomparably  more  pic- 
wliitt:  plebeians  and  black  Kerfit;  these  constitute  a  situa-  turesquo  tlian  at  present,  or  than  it  has  been  within  tiie 
tion  out  of  which  may  l)e  evolved  country  gentlemen,  memory  of  man."  And  Tyler,  in  his  brilliant  analysis 
loud-lunged  and  jolly  fox-hunten,  militia  heroes,  men  of  early  colonial  forces,  takes  niucli  the  same  ground: 
of  boundless  domestic  heartiness  and  social  grace,  as-  "  There  were  about  them  many  of  the  tokens  and 
tute  and  imperious  poHlicians,  flery  orators,  and,  by-  forces  of  a  pictureitque,  nimantic  and  impressive  life ; 
and-by,  here  and  there,  perhaps  after  awhile,  a  tiiw  the  infinite  solitudes  of  the  wilderness,  its  mystery,  its 
amateur  literary  men — but  no  literary  class,  and  almost  peace ;  the  near  presence  of  nature,  vast,  pot«nt,  unas- 
no  hterature."  sailed;   the  strange  problems  presented   to  them  by 

savage  character  and  savage  life ;  their  own  escape 

Tlie  northern  colony  had  known  strange  chances  also,  from  great  cities,  from  crowds,  from  mean  competition  ; 
but  every  circumstance  and  accident  of  its  life  fostered,  the  luxury  of  having  room  enough ;  the  delight  of  being 
the  literary  spirit  and  made  the  student  the  most  free;  the  urgent  interest  of  all  the  Protestant  world  in 
honored  member  of  the  community.  The  Manfiower  their  undertaking;  the  hopes  of  humanity  already  look- 
brought  a  larger  proportion  of  men  with  literary  antece-  ing  thither;  the  coming  to  them  of  scholars,  saints, 
dents  and  tendencies  than  ha^I  landed  on  the  Virginia     statesmen,  philosophers." 

coast;  and  though  every  detail  of  life  was  fuller  of  hard  Vet  even  for  the.iu  men  there  were  restraints  that  to- 
work,  privation  and  danger — climate  l»eing  even  more  day  seem  shameful  and  degrading.  Harvard  College 
against  them  than  Indians  or  any  other  misery  of  the  .  had  been  made  responsible  for  the  good  beliavior  of 
early  years — the  proportion  remained  much  the  same,  the  printing-press  set  up  in  1039,  and  for  twenty-threo 
It  is  often  claimed  that  this  early  environment  was  years  this  seemed  sufficient.  Finally  two  official  licensers 
utterly  opposed  to  any  possibility  of  literary  develop-  were  appointed,  whose  business  was  to  read  and  pro- 
raent.  On  the  contrary,  "  those  environments  were,  for  nounce  a  verdict  either  for  or  against  everything  pro- 
a  certain  class  of  mind,  extremely  wholesome  and  slim-  po-^ed  for  publication.  One  might  fancy  these  hindrances 
utating."    Hawthorne  has  written  somewhere :  "  New     BulBcient,  but  intolerance  gained  with  every  year  of  ru- 

strictiou,  and  when  finally  the  oflicers 
were  induced,  by  arguments  which 
must  have  been  singularly  powerful, 
to  allow  the  printing  of  an  edition  of 
"The  Invitation  of  Christ,"  a  howl 
arose  from  every  council  and  geneml 
assembly,  whether  of  laws  or  divinity, 
and  the  unlucky  book  was  character- 
ized as  one  written  "  by  a  popish 
minister,  wherein  is  contained  some 
things  that  are  less  safe  to  be  infused 
amongst  the  people  of  this  place ;"  and 
the  authorities  ordered  not  only  a 
thorough  revisal  of  its  contents,  but  a 
cessation  of  all  work  on  the  printing- 
press.  Common  sense  at  Inst  came  to 
the  rescue,  but  legal  restraints  on 
printing  were  not  abolished  in  Massa- 
chusetts until  twenty-one  years  before 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

As  with  Virginia  the  early  years 
were  most  fertile  in  work  of  any  inte- 
rest to  the  present  time,  and  naturally 
so.  Fresh  fVom  the  life  not  only  of 
books  but  of  knowledge  of  "  the  cen- 
tral currents  of  the  world's  best  think- 
ing," these  influences  could  not  die 
out  in  the  generation  nearest  them. 
For  any  writer  some  history  of  the 
colony  was  the  flrst  instinct,  and  Wil- 
liam Bradford  holds  the  same  relation 
to  Xew  England  as  Captain  John 
Smith  to  Virginia— the  racy,  incisive, 
picturesque  diction  of  the  latter  being 
a  key-note  to  theircolonial  life,  as  sym- 
bolical as  the  measured,  restrained  and 
solemn  periods  of  the  Puritan  writer. 
Argument  had  become  a  necessity  of 
life.  It  had  been  forced  upon  tliem 
in  England  in  the  endeavor  to  define 
their  position  not  only  to  the  Cavalier 
element  but  to  themselves,  and  became 
finally  so  rooted  a  mental  habit  that 
"even  on  the  brink  of  any  momentous 
^^^^^^^^  ^1^^^  would  stop  and  argue 
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the  case  if  a  eui^picion  occurred  to  them  that  things  tlie  deeper  traits  were  of  an  order  thnt  make  petty  pe- 

■were  not  right,"  cu I iaritics forgotten.  For  Bradford, especially,  was  "an 

They  were  never  meckand  dreamy  samts,but,on  the  untroubled  command  of  strong  and  manly  speecli.   .   , 

contrary,  "rather  pragmatical  and  disputatious  per-  The  daily  food  of  his  spirit  was  noble.  He  uttered  him- 

son»,  with  all  the  edges  and  comers  of  their  characters  self  without  effort,  like  a  free  man,  a  ^nge  and  a  Chris- 

lefl  aharp,  with  all  their  opinions  very  definitely  formed,  tian,"and  his  voice  was  that  of  many  who  followed 

and  with  their  habits  of  frank  utterance  quite  thor-  him.     Loving  the  mother  country  with  passion,  the 

ouglily  matured,"    But  for  Bradford,  and  Morton,  and  sense  of  exile  long  remained  with  them — a  double  e.iile, 

Joliuson,  and  other  equally  worthy  and  honored  nitmcs,  since  they  had  first  taken  firm  hold  in  Leyden,  and 

tbi»  disputatious  tendency  was  a  surface  matter,  and  parted  from  its  ease  and  prosperity  with  words  which 
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hold  the  pathos  and  quiet  endurance  still  the  undertone  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  wl)o  came  to  be  the  only  class 
of  much  ^'ew  England  Urc.  "So  they  left  that  goodly  with  much  ieinure  for  study.  The  range  of  subjects 
and  pleasant  city  which  had  been  their  resting-place  _  treated  dwindled  more  and  more  from  year  to  year, 
near  twelve  years  ;  but  they  knew  tliey  were  pilgrims.  The  breadth  and  vigor  of  tlie  early  days  were  tost,  the 
and  looked  not  much  on  these  things,  but  lift  uji  their  pragmatical  and  disputatious  element  gaining  more  and 
eyes  to  the  heavens,  their  dearest  country,  and  quieted  more  ground.  Unfortunately  "  they  stood  aloof  with  a 
their  ("pirits,"  sort  of  horror  from  the  richest  and  most  exhilarating 

John  Wintbrop,  who,  a  few  years  later,  became  gov-  types  of  classic  writing  in  their  own  tongue."  The  He- 
brew Scriptures  and  ninny  cla-ssics  of 
.Roman  and  Greek  literature  were  still 
allowed;  but  no  genuine  literary  de- 
velopment could  take  place  where  the 
sinewy  and  vital  thought  of  their  own 
nation  was  set  aside  as  unworthy  of 
consideration.  The  estiietic  sense 
dwindled  and  pined.  Standards  of 
judgment  altered.  The  capacity  for 
discrimination  lessened.  Theological 
quibbling  made  much  of  the  literature 
of  the  day,  though  there  was  much 
more  than  quibbling.  But  the  keenest 
minds,  no  matter  how  vivid  and  beau- 
tiful their  intelligence,  were  certain 
that  neither  man  as  a  body,  nor  the 
world  as  a  home,  were  anything  but 
lack  evils,  mined  by  the  fall  of  Adam, 
and  to  be  ignored  and  despised  with 
every  power  and  faculty.  Faith  in  God 
came  to  be  faith  in  "a  microscopic  and 
picayune  Providence,"  governing  the 
ineanet<t  detail  of  the  elects'  existence, 
and  faith  in  man  lind  no  place  in  any 
scheme  of  life  or  thought.  If  a  poem 
were  written  itcame  to  be  merely  some 
transcription  from  the  Bible,  or  an 
epitaph    or  elegy  on   some  departed 

In  Kpitc  of  themselves,  however, 
humor,  the  Saxon  birthright,  refused 
to  be  suppressed,  and  asserted  itself 
in  unexpected  ways,  as  in  Katltanael 
Ward's  "Simple  Cobbler  of  Agawam." 
What  the  cobbler  saw  was  chiefly  the 
theological  difficulties  of  the  time.  Dis- 
cord and  confusion  seemed  to  have 
settled  upon  the  earth,  and  "looking 
out  over  English  Christendopi,  he 
saw  nothing  but  a  cbaos  of  jangling 
opinions,  upstart  novelties,  lawless 
manners,  illimitable  clianges  in  codes, 
institutions  and  creeds."  He  declaims 
ferociously  against  freedom  of  opinion, 
and  "the  fathers  of  the  inquisition 
might  have  reveled  over  the  first 
THE  ISLES  or  oKBBCE— J   D  WOODWARD  twcnty-flve   pages  of  this  Protestant 

book,  that  actually  blaze  with  the  elo- 
quent  savagery   and    rapture   of  re- 
ligions intolerance."     He  laughed  in 
ernor  of  the  colony,  left  records  rather  in  the  nature  of     the  midst  of  this  declamation,  but  it  was  mtlier  a  sar- 
journals  than  history,  but  of  greatest  value  in  forming     donic  laugh,  and  soon  checked  by  fresh  coufiideralion 
any  correct  conception  or  estimate  of  the  time,  and  one     of  man's  vileness. 

portion  of  them  included  his  speech,  in  1(145,  before  the  Liberty  had  received  many  a  blow  from  the  hands  of 
general  court  after  bis  acquittal  of  tlie  chaise  of  having  these  men,  who  had  fled  from  home  and  countrj-  to  se- 
exceeded  his  authority  as  depiily  governor.  A  certain  cure  it,  but  it  could  not  <lip  while  their  own  principles 
passage,  containing  his  statement  of  the  nature  of  lib-  were  remembered,  and  constantly  at  one  point  or  an- 
erly,  has  ticen  pronounced  by  both  Engli>hand  American  other,  irrepresMbIc  men  and  women  rose  up,  bent  upon 
thinkers  far  beyond  the  definition  of  Blackstone.  and  free  thought  and  free  speech,  and  shaming  even  the  most 
fully  on  a  par  with  the  noblest  utterances  of  John  Locke  detemnned  and  intolerant  spirit.  One  of  these  men, 
or  Algernon  Sidney.  outspoken  by  nature,  recorded  his  mind  in  some  two 

As  time  went  on  authorship  passed  naturally  into     thousand  printed  pages,  and  Roger  Williams  even  to-day 
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looms  up  with  all  the  more  power  bei.'auiie  we  have  be- 
come "  rather  fatigued  by  the  moootony  of  so  vast  a 
throng  of  sages  and  Gaiuts,  all  quite  immaculate,  all 
equally  prim  and  stiff  in  their  Puritan  starch  and  uni- 
form, all  equally  automatic  and  freezing."  It  is  most 
comfortable  to  find  any  one  defjing  the  rigid  and  formal 
law  of  the  time,  whether  spoken  or  implied,  anil  we  have 
positive  "  relief  in  the  easy  swing  of  this  man's  gait,  the 
limbemeBsofhispersonal  movement,  his  escape  from  the 
pasteboard  proprieties,  his  spontaneity,  his  impetuosity, 
his  indiscretions,  his  frank  acknowledgements  that  he 
really  had  a  few  things  yet  to  learn."  lie  demanded 
spiritual  liberty,  and  though,  as  time  went  on,  he  learnetl 
to  use  gentler  phrases,  he  was  always  a  century  or  two 
ahead  of  his  age.  The  mirthfulncss  of  his  early  days 
passed,  as  well  it  might,  but  a  better  possession— cheer- 
flilness — remained  to  the  end.  Exile  never  embittered 
him,  and  the  writings  that  arc  his  legacy  "show  an 
habitual  upwardness  of  mental  movement;  they  grow 
rich  in  al>  gentle,  gracious,  and  magnanimous  qualities 
OS  the  years  increase  upon  him." 

His  influence  upon  New  England  was  a  profound  one, 
and  the  seed  sown  bore  fruit  long  after  his  mortal  body 
had  crumbled  into  dust ;  but  it  was  chiefly  in  theologi- 
cal lines,  to  which  all  thought  now  tended.     Poetry,  so 
fiir  as  drama  or  lyric  verse  was  concerned,  had  been  for- 
Bwom  by  the  soul  of  everj'  true  Puritan, 
but  "of  course  poetry  was  planted  there 
too  deep  even   for    his   theolt^ical    grub- 
hooks  to  root  out.     If,  however,  his  theo- 
logy drove  poetry  out  of  many  forms  in 
which  it  had  been  used  to  reside,  poetry 
itself  practiced  a  noble  revenge  by  taking 
up  its  abode  in  his  theology."     Stedman 
gives  a  maslerly  analysis  of  this  time  in  tlic 
opening  essay  of  his  "Victorian  Poets," 
showing  the  shackles  all  minds  wore,  and 
comparing  the  time  when  "even  nature's 
laws  were    compelled  to   bow  to  church 
fanaticism, "  to  the  happier  day  in  which 
"science,  freedom  of  thoujfht,  refinement 
and   material  progress  have  moved  along 
together." 

We  have  seen  how  the  power  of  keen 
and  delicate  literary  judgment  or  discrimi- 
nation died  insensibly.  The  first  era  of 
literary  development  passed  with  the  flrst 
founders  of  the  Republic,  and  original 
thought  and  expression  lay  dormant,  save 
in  theological  directions.  As  with  all  new 
forms  of  life,  the  second  stage  was  an  imi- 
tative one,  and  the  few  outside  the  clergy 
who  essayed  writing  at  all  copied  the  worst 
models  of  the  Johnsonian  period.  Verse 
was  still  welcome,  and  the  verse-makers  of 
the  colonial  time  were  many.  Even  vene- 
rable clergymen  like  Peter  Bulkley  gave 
way  to  its  influence.  Ostensible  poems 
were  written  by  more  than  one  governor; 
John  Cotton  yielded  to  the  spell,  though  he 
hid  the  feet  discreetly  by  writing  his  Eng- 
lish versf*  in  Grei^k  characters,  and  con- 
fining them  to  the  blank  leaves  of  his 
almanac.  Debarred  from  all  ordinary 
amusements  or  occupations,  the  irrepress- 
ible need  of  expres-iion  effervesced  in  rhymes 
OS  rugged  and  unlovely  as  the  writers,  and 
ream  upon  ream  of  verse  accumulated. 
Had  it  found  permanent  form,  our  Hbraries 
would  have  been   even  more  encumbered 


than  at  present,  but  fortunately  most  of  it  has  peiished. 
Elegies  and  epitaphs  weiv  its  favorite  method,  and  the 
"most  elaborate  and  painful  jests,"  every  conceivable 
and  some  inconceivable  quirks  and  solemn  puns  made 
up  their  substance.  The  obituary  poet  of  the  present  is 
sufficiently  conspicuous  in  the  daily  papers  which  are 
available  for  his  flights,  but  the  leading  poets  of  time  do 
not  feel  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  them  to  evolve  stanzas 
in  a  casual  way  on  every  mournful  occasion.  In 
that  elder  day  allegories,  anagrams,  acrostics — all 
intended  to  have  a  consolatory  effect  on  mourning 
friends — flowed  from  every  clerical  pen,  adding  a  new 
terror  to  death  and  a  new  burden  to  life,  hut  received 
with  a  species  of  eolenm  glee  by  the  readers.  Of  one 
given  to  this  habit  Cotton  Mather  writes  that  he  "  had 
so  nimble  a  faculty  of  putting  his  devout  thoughts  into 
verse  that  he  signalized  himself  by  ...  .  sending 
poems  to  all  persons,  in  all  places,  on  all  occa."ions, 
.  .  .  wherein  if  the  curious  relished  the  piety  some- 
times rather  than  the  poetry,  the  capacity  of  the  mo'-t 
therein  to  be  accommodated  must  be  considered."  An- 
other poet  had  presently  the  opportunity  to  "embalm 
his  memory  in  some  congenial  verses,"  and  wrote  an 
epitapli,  and  ended  with  a  full  description  of 

"  HIB  care  M)  guide  liia  flock  and  feed  Ills  lam  he, 
By  words,  works,  prayars,  psalnis,  alms  aud  anagiume. " 
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To  thii)  period  belongs  a  poetic  phe 
trical  Iiorrw  known  as  "The  Bay  Psalm  Book,"  being 
the  firat  English  book  ever  issued  fnun  an  American 
printing-press.  Tyler  has  given  with  his  accustonicd 
happy  facility  of  phrase  the  most  truthful  description 
yet  made  of  a  production  tlial  formed  for  years  the  chief 
poetical  readinp;  of  the  average  New  Englander,  and 
undoubtedly  did  more  to  lower  taste  and  make  inferior 
verse  seem  praisewortiiy  than  any  and  all  other  causes. 
He  writer:  "In  turning  over  these  venerable  pages, 
one  suffers  by  sympathy  something  of  the  obvioii"  toil 


of  the  undaunted  men  who,  in  the  very  teeth  of  nature, 
did  all  this ;  and  whose  appalling  sincerity  must,  in 
our  eyes,  cover  a  multitude  of  such  sins  arf  BCDtences 
wrenched  about  end  for  end,  clauses  heaved  up  and 
abandoned  in  chaos,  words  disemboweled  or  split  quite 
in  two  In  the  middle,  and  dissonant  conibinations  of 
sound  that  are  tlic  despair  of  such  poor  vocal  organs  as 
are  granted  to  human  beings.  The  verses,  indeed,  seem 
to  have  been  hammered  out  on  an  anvil,  by  blows  from 
a  blacksmith's  sledge.  Everywhere  in  the  book  is  mani- 
fest the  agony  it  cost  the  writers  to  find  two  words  that 
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would  rhyme— more  or  lees  ;  and  so  often  as  this  ardu-  England."  He  was  tenderly  sympathetic,  and  his  own 
ous  feat  is  achieved,  the  poetic  athlete  appears  to  paiii>e  life,  made  up  mostly  of  sorrow  and  pain,  filled  him  with 
awhile  from  sheer  exhaustion,  panting  heavily  for  longing  to  help  others.  "AaensitJve,  firm,  wide-ranging, 
breatli.  Let  us  now  read,  for  our  improvement,  a  imrt  unreetingepirit,  lie  looks  out  mournfully  over  the  throngs 
of  the  Fifty-eighth  Psalm  :  of  men  that  fill  the  world,  all  of  them  totally  depraved, 

"The  wtcked  are  estraaeed  from  all  of  them  caught,  from  farthest  eternity,  in  theadaman- 

the  wotnb,  they  goe  atiray  time  meshes  of  God's  decrees ;  the  most  of  them  also 

M  sooue  *B  ever  they  are  borne,  being  doomed  in  advance  by  th'iae  decrees  to  an  endless 

uttering  lye»  are  thej.  existence  of  ineflable  torment ;  and  upon  this  situation 

Their  poyaou'e  like  Berp«iito  poyson,  „[  affairs  the  excellent  Michael  Wigglesworth  proposes 

Ihey  like  deafe  Asp*  her  eare  to   make   poetry. "     His    "  Day   of  Doom,"  a   horribly 

that  stops.    Though  Charmer  wleely  cbarm,  ...      ,^      '■''  ,  ■'^  „  ',  .  •', 

hte  virice  she  wm  not  heare.  realistic  description  of  every  terror  of  the  expected 

Within  their  mouth,  doe  thou  their  teeth,  judgment,  was  written  in  a  swinging  ballad  measure  that 

break  out,  o  God  mo»i  strong,  took  instant  hold  of  the  popular  mind.    No  book  ever 

doe  thou  Jehovah,  the  (treat  teeth  printed  in  America  has  met  with  a  proportionate  com- 

break  of  the  liona  young."  mercial  success.     "  The  eighteen  hundred  copies  of  the 

It  iseasytosee  that  the  poetry  of  the  time  was  simply  first  edition  were  sold  within  a  sitigle  year;  which  im- 
"  metrical  theology  and  chronology  and  politics  and  plies  the  purchase  of  a  copy  of 'The  I)ay  of  Doom 'by 
physics."  Anne Bradstreet  lighted  up  the  dreary  mass  at  least  every  thirty-tilth  person  in  New  England, 
with  some  gleams  of  genuine  poetic  power  and  beauty,"  .  .  .  Since  that  time  the  book  has  been  repeatedly 
but  even  she  staggered  under  the  weight  of  a  period  published,  at  least  once  in  England  and  at  least  eight 
that  forbade  natural  and  simple  utterance,  and  forced  times  in  America,  the  last  time  being  1807." 
every  mind  into  a  straight  jacket  not  only  of  thought  but  It  penetrated  finally  all  parts  of  the  country  where 
expression.  Herworkawakenedkeenenthusiasmamong  Puritan  faith  or  manners  prevailed.  It  was  an  intel- 
the  bright  young  scholars  of  New  England,  who  had  in-  lectual  influence  beyond  anything  we  can  now  imagine, 
sight  enough  to  recognize  her  as  the  one 
shining  example  of  poetic  power  in  that 
generation,  and  who  wrote  innumerable 
elegies  and  threnodies  on  her  life 'and 
work.  Pope  was  now  in  full  tide  of 
success,  and  with  Thomson,  Watts  and 
Young  found  hosts  of  sympathetic 
and  admiring  readers  ^ho  would  liave 
turned  in  horror  from  the  pages  of 
Shakspeare  or  the  early  dramatists. 
The  measure  adopted  by  Pope  charmed 
the  popular  mind,  and  while  it  helped 
to  smooth  the  asperities  of  Puritan 
verse,  became  also  the  easy  vehicle  of 
the  commonplace.  There  were  hints 
here  and  there  of  something  better  to 
come,  and  in  the  many  examples  of 
verse  remaining  it  is  easy  to  discern  a 
coming  era  of  free  thought  and  more 
musical  expression.  Peter  Folger  had 
sent  out  from  the  fogs  of  Nantucket 
a  defiant  and  rollicking  voice ;  John 
Rogers  and  Urian  Oaken,  both  poets 
and  both  Harvard  presidents,  had 
done  something  better  than  mere 
rhyme,  but  it  remained  for  another 
pastor,  teacher  and  phy.sician  to  sound 
a  note  that  roused  all  Ne^w  England. 
Michael  Wigglesworth  might  have  been 
immortal,  could  the  genius  bom  in 
him  have  been  fed  and  trained  by  any 
of  the  "  snne  and  mighty  masters  of 
English  song;"  but,  bom  to  the  in- 
heritance of  a  narrow  and  ferocious 
creed,  with  no  power  left  to  even  admit 
the  existence  of  the  beautiful,  he  was 
"forever  incapable  of  giving  utterance 
to  his  genius — except  in  A  dialect  un- 
worthy of  it,"  and  became  simply  "  the 
explicit  and  unshrinking  rhymer  of  the 
five  poinU  of  Calvinism." 

Cotton  Mather  describes  biin  as  "a 
feeble  little  shadow  of  a  man."  He 
was  "  the  embodiment  of  what  wa.s 
great,  earnest  and  sad  in  colonial  New  rasaBON's  noHi 
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our  matiters,  whether  in  poetry  or  prose  found  a  wel- 
come in  these  pages. 

Hawthorne 'h  name  was  found  in  successive  ycArs  of 
"The  Token,"  a  Boston  annual  published  by  S.  G, 
Goodrich,  better  known  as  "  Peter  Parley ;"  and  l/)ng- 
fellow  and  Holmes  and  Whittier  and  Enteroon  have  all 
used  the  same  channels.  Popular  annuals  were  the 
entering  wedge,  and  the  people  received  them  gladly. 
To  look  forwai-d  to  the  coming  of  a  literary  guest  once 
ft  year  paved  the  way  for  a  welcome  to  a  monthly  one. 
"  Graham's  Magazine,"  "  Sartain's,"  and  a  list  of  for- 
gotten ventures  were  all  heralds  of  a  day  nearing  and 
brightening,  and  made  more  possible  with  everj'  fresh 
attempt  to  speak  an  Americans  and  not  as  imitators. 
More  and  more  were  books  becoming  an  essential  for 
every  household ;  for  many  simply  because  "it  looked 
well  to  have  them  about,"  but  for  many  more  because 
genuine  love  for  them  had  been  born. 

The  American  is  always  a  pioneer.     As  yet  he  has 
found  no  time  to  take  root  in  any  one  spot.     His  books 
niay  be  <lear  to  him.  but  he  leans  strongly  to  any  form 
that  holds  much  in  little,  simply  because  they  too  must 
be  travelers  and  occupy  as  little  space  as  po-isible.    En- 
cyclopedias, compilations  of  one  sort  and  another,  any- 
thing that  compresses  information  or  instruction    is 
hailed  by  the  American  nomad,  who  to-day  is  in  Ver- 
mont and  to-morrow  en  route  for  Mexico.     He  reads  as 
he  goes,  and  thus  devours  periodicals,  rejoicing  in  the 
paper  covers  and  throwing  them  'aside  when 
finished.     Cheap  libraries  and  series  of  every 
description  meet  the  same  need,  and  no  peo- 
ple on  earth  have  such  ill  digested  snmtter- 
ings  of  information  as  the  Americans,  who, 
even  fifty  years  ago.  had  next  to  nothing. 

But  decry  the  tendency  as  one  may,  it  ha« 
done  infinitely  valuable  work  in  elevating 
popular  taste,  and  in  such  work  nothing  ha.s 
had  larger  part  than  the  numerous  encyclo- 
pedias of  poetry,  beginning  years  ago  with 
r>r.  tiriswold's  now  antiquated  colleclions. 
Then  came  Dana's  "  Household  Book  of  Po- 
etry," which  became  a  model  tbr  succ'ceding 
collections,  and  through  its  excellence  of  de- 
sign and  thc'Critical  skill  that  marks  its  fre- 
quent revision  retains  a  wide  popularity. 
The*rashion  immediately  secured  public  re- 
cognition and  took  on  many  fi>rn)s,  till  now 
every  large  firm  ha«  its  own  collection,  and 
the  buyer  who  takes  up  first  one  and  then 
another  would  like  to  possess  them  all,  each 
ooe  having  some  special  value  and  merit. 
As  a  result  of  the  almost  universal  owner- 
ship of  such  collections,  verse-making  is 
again  as  marked  a  characteristic  of  Ameri- 
cans as  in  the  ante-Revolutionary  days,  but 
of  a  Ihr  dilTcrcnt  order.  The  editor,  whose 
chief  business  is  rejection,  finds  a  large  pro- 
portion of  what  must  go  to  the  waste- 
ba.-ket  smooth,  ea.sy  and  often  excellent 
rhyme.  Its  poverty  of  thought  is  commonly 
the  fafal  weakness.  The  volume.s  of  verse 
that  nobody  has  time  to  read  hold  the  same 
qualities  and  mi>re.  The  gift  of  exprcs.*ion 
i^  a  popular  one,  and  when  one  takes  up  a 
collection  like  thnt  made  by  Epes  Sargent,  and 
known  as  "Harper's  Cyclopedia  of  British 
and  American  Poetry,""  the  amount  of  me- 


lodious and  often  beautiful  verse  by  authors  unknown 
save  for  their  embalmment  there,  is  a  perpetual  sur- 
prise, though  the  discriminatiou  tliat  placed  it  there  is 
no  surprise  to  those  who  knew  this  modest  but  brilliant 

Naturally  the  deepest  interest  attaches  to  those  col- 
lections made  by  poeL«  themselves,  and  thus  "  Bryant's 
Library  of  Poetry  and  Song"'  lakes  the  precedence 
with  many  because  of  its  editor's  acknowledged  literary 
taste  and  discriminating  judgment.  Its  illustrations 
also  are  of  a  high  order.  The  demand  was  so  great  that 
Mr.  Bryant  thoroughly  revised  a  new  edition  in  187G,  in 
many  cases  copying  out  poems  with  his  own  hand ;  and 
the  book,  as  a  whole,  represents  the  utmost  that  his  lit- 
ciury  taste  and  knowledge  had  to  give.  That  of  the 
Harpers  has  its  peculiar  value  also,  in  that  it  gave  larger 
space  to  Anierican  verse,  and  enrolled  many  otherwise 
unknown  names  on  its  list.  "Parnassus,"  which  rep- 
resented Emtrson's  personal  tastes  alone,  was  eagerly 
welcomed  as  a  glimpse  into  the  mind  of  the  beloved 
philosopher,  and' Whittier's  "Songs  of  Three  Centu- 
ries," still  more  limited  in  plan  and  bulk,  found 
equal  welcome.     "  The  Cambridge  Book  of  Poetry  and 

(I)  "The  CAMii-T  LiBKABv  ur  PnKTRv  and  Sosfi."    EJIM-I  by 


Htr^Kt  Bralhen. 


a  by  Ep«s  Surgent.    New  York 
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Song,'"  prepared  on  a  new  plan,  which  gives  authors 
alphabetically,  instead  of  chronologically,  or  by  classi- 
lication,  according  to  motive  or  theme,  has  been  edited 
by  Charlotte  F.  Bates,  the  author  of  much  delicate  and 
tender  verse,  and  has  been  made  a  volunje  as  sump- 
tuous and  satisfactory  as  its  numerous  predecessors.  It 
is  hard  to  choose  between  them,  and  the  distracted 
buyer  will  repeat  involuntarily : 

**  How  happy  could  I  be  with  either 
Were  t'other  dear  charmer  away  I" 

The  chief  point  to  be  made  here  is  not  the  relative  or 
individual  value  of  these  many  candidates  for  public 
favor,  but  the  fact  that  the  masters  in  English  song  are 
and  have  for  years  been  the  daily  companions  of  a  large 
proportion  of  our  people,  and  one  of  the  silent  but 

(1)  "The  Cambridge  Book  of  Poetry  and  Song.*^  Selected 
from  English  and  American  Authors  by  Charlotte  Fiske  Bates.  New 
York  :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  A  Co.  From  this  volume  we  are  permitted 
to  select  the  following  engravings:  "The  Isles  of  Greece,**  '*Our 
Homestead,  *  *  *  *  Watching  the  Weathercock,  *  *  *  *  Seneca  Lake,  *  *  *  *  The 
Fines,  *  *  and  *  'The  Old  Oaken  Bucket.  *  * 


strong  and  wide-reaching  forces  that  have  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  much  of  the  American  capacity  for  appre- 
ciation that  puzzles  foreign  critics. 

Our  third  stage  of  literary  development  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  ^^  annual  "  period — a  stage  of  nega- 
tion and  inadequacy  and  hopelessness ;  or  we  may  ig- 
nore that  fallow-time,  and  count  our  third  period  as 
beginning  with  Emerson  and  Longfellow  and  Bryant 
and  the  master  still  with  us.  In  either  case,  our  work 
has  but  begun.  The  era  of  criticism,  noAv  upon  us, 
seemingly  as  disastrous  as  the  "annual"  stage,  is  also 
fallow-time.  America  has  better  words  to  come,  and, 
noble  as  have  been  the  voices  of  our  near  past,  Ame- 
rican literature  must,  if  true  to  its  birthright,  mean  a 
power  second  to  none — a  strength  and  beauty  as  inspi- 
ring as  that  the  old  Greeks  knew  as  daily  food,  but  with 
something  the  Greek  never  knew — the  spirit  of  hu- 
manity speaking  in  every  word  of  work  to  come,  and 
making  all  effort  for  the  inspiration,  as  well  as  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations. 

Helen  Campbell. 
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BY    NANNIE    HUSTON    BANKS. 


Madame  sighs  ;  puts  out  two  brown  Uttle  4iands  be- 
fore her,  and  wags  her  head. 

*'  I  ear-not  stay  een  theze  place  I  /  do  hate  eet,  from 
ze  bottom  of  my  heart  I  So  dead-2ie  dull  I  so  irisie  I  so 
lone-Zie  /    Yes-tar-day — ' ' 

This  word  is  accomplished  with  great  care  and  delibe- 
ration. 

''  — eet  did  fall  on  me  /" 

I  stare  in  silent  wonder.  Madame 's  English,  Ma- 
dame's  inflections,  are  bewildering  at  all  times ;  and  to- 
day I  may  be  duller  than  usual,  I>ecause  of  the  heat. 
Gradually,  however,  Madame 's  meaning  dawns  upon 
me.  The  loneliness  overcame  her  yesterday,  is  what 
she  means  to  say. 

Madame  is  a  Parisienne\  a  tiny,  withered  atom  of 
Frenchy  humanity,  which  some  wind  of  chance  has 
blown  across  the  Atlantic.  We — Madame  and  I — are 
fellow-teachers  in  a  Tennessee  school,  and  excellent 
friends — anomalous  as  friendships  may  seem  between  a 
French  widow  and  a  Yankee  spinster. 

I  am  the  Yankee  spinster. 

Madame  is  a  kindly  little  soul,  and  it  is  rather  spite- 
ful of  me  to  remember  the  soubriquet,  '*  Gibber- jabber," 
bestowed  upon  her  by  a  disrespectful  pupil.  But  Ma- 
dame is  voluble  with  the  inimitable  cUck-clacky  volu- 
bility of  her  nation. 

How  hot  it  is  I 

It  might  be  a  trifle  cooler,  perhaps,  if  Madame  could 
be  induced  to  leave  off*  knitting  that  perennial  red 
woolen  stocking,  which  she  knits  in  the  exasperating 
German  fashion — with  the  wool  over  the  left  hand. 
Madame  learned  our  language — so  she  proudly  informs 
me — before  coming  to  America ;  and  taught  it  in  ein 
Fraiilein  Brettchen  8chule.  Madame  learned  to  knit  of 
the  Fraiileins ;  as  to  the  English  which  the  Fraiileins 
learned  of  Madame 1 

Here  my  imagination  fails ;  and  I  fall  to  speculating 


how  old  she  is,  this  tiny  brown  woman,  with  the  light 
figure  and  the  springy  walk  of  a  girl  of  sixteen. 

I  am  tn're,  an  acute  person,  and  I  soon  cease  specula- 
ting upon  the  unfathomable. 

How  hot  it  is  I 

In  apathetic  wretchedness  I  gaze  through  the  window 
at  the  bare,  blackened,  treeless  wall  of  rock  towering 
before  it — ^at  the  heated,  mote-flecked  atmosphere  shim- 
mering against  the  surfiice  of  the  clifi',  like  the  air  about 
the  mouth  of  a  furnace. 

This,  then,  is  Crystal  Springs  I  whither  Madame  and 
I,  together  with  some  half  hundred  other  unfortunates, 
have  been  inveigled  by  glowing  advertisement^  In 
these  advertisements  we — Madame  and  I — thought  we 
bad  found  the  solution  of  a  problem  which  had  occa- 
sioned us  some  uneasiness.  This  problem  was  where  to 
spend  the  vacation.  Strange,  is  it  not,  and  rather 
piteous,  that  one  should  be  so  utterly  alone  in  the  world 
— so  desolate  ?  Yet  Madame  and  I  are  just  so  utterly 
alone — just  so  desolate. 

Crystal  Springs  I  Green  fields,  mossy  dells,  and  cool, 
rippling  waters — a  vision  of  Arcadia  rose  before  our 
tirfed  eyes. 

Only  fifty  miles  fVom  the  school,  and  eight  dollars  a 
week  I  Anxiously  I  listened  while  Madame  made  the 
calculation.     Yes,  we  could  afford  it.     So  we  came. 

And  this  is  Crystal  Springs  I 

The  hotel,  a  mere  shell  of  boards,  stands,  unsheltered, 
shutterless,  in  the  blazing,  broiling  sun.  Crystal 
Springs,  a  single  languid  stream,  oozing  from  an 
ancient  "  gum  "  under  a  crazy  shed,  is  a  mile  away, 
down  a  dreary  stretch  of  sun-baked,  cinder-strewn 
railroad  track.  Twice  a  day  we  tramp  patiently  over 
this  intervening  mile,  with  the  heroic  endurance  pecu- 
liar to  Americans  in  pursuit  of  recreation. 

I  have  observed  this  peculiarity  in  no  other  nation ; 
and  certainly  Madame  does  not  share  it.     She  has  a 
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cheery  nature,  but  Crystal  Springs  would  depress  the 
spirits  of  a  lark.  And  to-day  Madame 's  discontent 
breaks  out  in  a  rage;  albeit,  an  effervescent  French 
rage,  which  is  now  fast  subsiding  into  plaintiveness.  A 
wet  handkerchief  is  spread  over  her  head. 

"  Hilas  I    I  shall  haf  ze  a-pop-lexy  !" 

Then  a  tap  on  the  door.  Madame  forgets  her  suffer- 
ings, chiefest  of  which  is  ennui^  and  trips  blithely  to  the 
door.  A  grinning  negro  hands  her  a  letter.  Negroes 
are  "  proned,"  as  they  express  it,  to  grin  at  Madame  ; 
and  very  oddly  does  she  look,  with  the  corner  of  the 
handkerchief  dangling  about  her  brown  face. 

*'  Zat  which  I  haf  ees  ze  Uttre  of  Mademoiselle  /" 

A  letter  is  an  event  to  Madame  and  me.  We  have 
few  correspondents — the  world  is  not  eager  for  the  auto- 
graphs of  impecunious  mediocrity, 

I  turn  it  over  and  over  in  the  idiotic  way  common  to 
those  who  receive  few  letters.  At  last  I  open  it,  and 
the  signature  is  David  Easten — my  Cousin  David — 
whose  name  I  have  not  heard,  whose  handsome  face  I 
have  not  seen,  for  so  many  years.  How  long  since  I 
heard  his  name  I  cannot  remember.  But  a  sunny  June 
day,  twenty  years  ago,  comes  back,  and  I  see  a  youth's 
slender  form,  clad  in  blue,  marching  to  martial  music 
down  the  village  street ;  a  child-maiden  prone  upon  the 
earth  among  the  lilacs  in  the  old  garden,  weeping  her 
heart  out,  and  feeling  that  the  end  of  all  things  has 
come. 

Long  quiet  memories  stir.  I  scarce  comprehend  the 
words  I  reed  aloud,  though  'tis  a  commonplace  letter 
enough  : 

**My  Dear  Ruth  :  I  shall  not  reproach  you  for  your 
uncousinly  conduct  in  concealing  your  whereabouts  until 
I  can  do  so  omlly.  By  the  merest  chance,  we  leani  you, 
with  a  friend,  are  stopping  at  Crystal  Springs,  and  write 
immediately  to  beg  you  and  your  friend  to  come  to  us  at 
ODce.  My  wife  joins  in  a  most  cordial  invitation  to  you 
both.  I  should  have  delivered  the  invitation  in  person, 
but  for  the  approaching  mariiage  of  my  daughter  Mar- 
guerite, which  rendera  it  impossible  for  me  to  leave  home 
just  now.  We  shall  expect  you  at  your  earliest  conveni- 
ence.    It  is  only  a  few  hours'  run  to  Clayville. 

**Most  affectionately,  your  cousin, 

**  David  Easten." 

David's  wife  !  David's  daughter  I  How  strange  it 
seems ! 

Mechanically  my  eyes  go  back  to  the  parched  cliffs ; 
but  my  thoughts  are  far  away,  in  our  old  New  England 
home — David's  home  and  mine.  And  very  dearly  we 
loved  e^ich  other  with  all  our  childish  hearts.  The 
breeze  comes  over  the  beloved  hills  ;  I  feel  the  salt  air 
on  my  face. 

Madame  prances  like  an  electrified  goblin. 

'' JT/i  hien  !  Eh  Men !  een  ze  nac  o'  temps  /" 

So  Madame  says  "in  the  nick  of  time."  Then  a 
shadow  falls  upon  the  radiant  little  brown  face. 

*'  Mais^  ve  ville  go,  ville  ve  not,  cliere  mademoiselle  ?" 
pleadingly.  "  Ce  matin,  I  do  say  to  ze — what  ees  eet 
you  dc)  say  en  Anglais  f — L'' Auhergiste  I  do  mean — cette 
vUainefemme  down  stair,  who  poi-zan  us  wiz  sal-a-ra«- 
touR.  Ce  matin^  I  do  say  to  heer — avec  hienslance^  I  as- 
sure you,  mademoiselle — ze  bread  ees  vile  I" 

Madame 's  pose  is  worthy  La  Frangaise. 

"  What  ees  eet  she  do  say  to  me  ?  Eet  is  theze — 
'  if  you  do  not  like  ze  oc-com-mo-da-tion,  you  can  lief.' " 
Hi  hien !    Ve  go !    I  turn  my  nose  at  heer !" 

The  half-intelligible  tirade  jars  upon  the  memories  the 
letter  has  stirred.  And  as  it  ends  I  turn  fretfully  upon 
Madame. 

"I  know  nothing  of  these  people,"  I  say.     "I  have 


not  seen  my  cousin  for  twenty  years — his  family  never 
at  all.  How  can  I  tell,  then,"  I  demand  sharply, 
''  whether  or  not  it  would  be  pleasant  to  visit  them  V" 

The  little  Parisienne^s  answer  disarms  me. 

"  Eef  zay  are  like  Madeinoiselle  zay  are  charm-tngf  /" 

I  know  I  am  not  in  the  least  charming  ;  an  ordinary 
and  rather  bad-tempered  old  maid  instead.  But  no 
one  save  Madame  ever  says  things  like  that  to  me. 
What  can  I  do,  except  consent  V  And  consent  I  do, 
smiling  in  a  shamefaced  way.  There  is  small  induce- 
ment to  tarry  at  Crystal  Springs,  and  1  leave  the  time 
of  departure  to  Madame. 

Madame  remembers  the  morning's  unsuccessful  en- 
counter with  the  landlady,  and  says,  ''''Now,  at  once;^^  so 
we  set  abtut  packing  our  scanty  belongings.  The  last 
garment  is  folded  and  our  trunks  locked  as  the  dinner- 
bell  rings.  We  are  in  no  haste.  We  are  acquainted 
with  the  meyiu  of  Crystal  Springs — its  invariable  mutton 
and  potatoes. 

'''' Revenons  a  nos  mx)vtons,  for  ze  las  temps,"  says 
Madame,  with  her  funny  little  French  cluck  of  the 
tongue. 

It  is  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  that  we 
are  seated  in  the  train.  Madame  gives  a  whisk  of  her 
skirts,  and  a  stamp  of  both  little  feet,  literally  shaking 
off  the  dust  of  Crystal  Springs. 

At  twilight  we  reach  the  Ohio  River.  Swollen  by  the 
June  flood,  it  is  a  vast,  yellow  sea,  flooding  the  low- 
lands on  either  side,  far  as  the  eye  can  reacli. 

We  are  "transferred,"  in  railroad  parlance,  to  the 
Cairo  packet.  The  stuffy,  hot  cabin  is  intolerable.  We 
drag  our  chairs  out  upon  the  guards,  and  watch  the 
mighty  drift-strewn  river.  Waves  from  the  bow  rush 
by,  white  with  foam,  reddened  now  and  then  by  the 
engine  fires.  Lights  glimmer  in  the  shadowy  houses  on 
the  Kentucky  shore,  and  set  me  dreaming,  with  foolish 
self-torture,  of  the  "might  have  been."  If  David  had 
never  left  our  New  England  hills ;  if  he  had  never  come 
among  the  people  who  live  in  those  shadowy  houses ;  if 
he  had  never  met  the  Kentucky  girl  he  had  married ;  if 
our  childish  love  had  grown  into  something  stronger — 

"  Gare  /"  Madame 's  warning  breaks  shrilly  in  upon 
an  old  maid's  silly  dreams. 

"  Ve  vill  tak  our  death  ;  ze  rivere  air  eez  so  damp." 

Late  in  the  night  I  am  aroused  from  sleep  by  a  lull  in 
the  whir  of  the  boat's  machinery.  Rising  upon  my 
elbow,  I  look  through  the  transom  over  the  outer  state- 
room door.  The  high  embankment  against  which  the 
boat  is  lying  swarms  with  people,  visible  by  the  light  of 
the  burning  pitch  upon  the  bow.  A  clear,  loud  voice 
says: 

"  Here  's  another  break  in  the  levee  I  Shawnee  will 
be  under  ten  foot  water  in  twenty-four  hours  !" 

Just  after  breakfast  we  reached  our  destination.  Clay- 
ville is  the  typical  southwestern  Kentucky  village, 
straggling  along  under  towering  bluffs.  It  cannot  be  a 
pretty  town  seen  under  most  favorable  circumstances  ; 
now,  partially  submerged,  it  is  inexpressibly  dreary. 

With  much  pufling  and  wheezing  the  little  steamer 
effects  a  landing  against  a  house  on  the  river  front. 
There  are  no  other  passengers  for  Clayville,  so  Madame 
and  I  disembark,  by  walking  from  the  upper  deck  of  the 
packet  to  the  flat  roof  of  the  piazza.  The  watery  deep 
between  is  bridged  by  the  stage  plank. 

Stranded  amid  a  watery  waste,  standing  upon  the 
roof,  we  gaze  after  the  swiftly-receding  packet  in  blank 
dismay.  But  rescue  is  coming.  A  kindly,  bucolic 
countenance  at  a  second-story  window  beams  upon  u* 
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''This  way,  ladies;  step  tliis  way  I'*  the  man  calls. 

The  whart-boat  lit  out  las'  night.  Most  anything 's 
liable  to  light  out  when  the  Wabash  gets  on  a  high. 
Can't  no  ropes  hold  agin'  her.  She '«  the  Ole  Boy, 
she  is  I" 

By  the  assistance  of  this  communicative,  free-and- 
easy  young  man,  we  scramble  through  the  window  and 
follow  him  down  stairs,  or  rather  half-way  down.  The 
hall  is,  of  course,  flooded  ;  a  queer  little  flat-bottom  boat 
is  tied  to  the  newel-post,  and  rocks  still  in  the  waves 
made  by  the  packet. 

"  Wazer  effery  vare;  ville  eel  tak  ze  house  aicai/ ?" 
ruefully  and  apprehensively. 

The  young  man  stares  liard  at  Madame ;  never  be- 
fore, apparently,  has  he  met  the  elderly  Farisienne;  but 
he  understands  readily  enough. 

''Lord,  no  I  you  needn't  beskeered.  'Tain't  nuthin' 
to  be  skeered  at.  The  river  always  comes  over  Clay- 
ville — ef  it  goes  anywheres — ^aud  'tain't  never  tuk  no 
houses  away  yit !" 

This  colloquy  takes  place  upon  the  stair ;  and  we  fur- 
ther explain  that  we  wish  to  reach  Mr.  David  Easten's. 
Our  guide — so  he  informs  us — is  the  porter  of  the  village 
hotel ;  but  will  take  us  to  Mr.  Easten's  in  his  boat,  if 
we  like. 

We  donH  like  in  the  least,  but  there  seems  no  other 
way.  We  take  our  places  in  the  boat;  the  man,  by 
means  of  a  long  pole,  pilots  us  safely  through  the  door- 
way ;  our  novel  barque  is  on  the  highway,  and  we  start. 

Madame  makes  the  best  of  things ;  she  may  possibly 
remember  the  trip  is  not  of  my  planning.  She  calmly 
surveys  the  landscape  ;  then  says,  with  an  air  of  deceit- 
ful admiration : 

"  Eet  eez  like  Venice  I'' 

Our  gondolier  stares  harder  than  ever. 

The  houses  on  either  side  of  the  street  have  a  forlorn, 
deserted  look,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants 
have  either  vacated  them  or  retired  to  the  second  floors. 

As  we  pass  I  muse  upon  the  political  economy  which 
puts  a  town  where  it  must  go  into  the  river  once,  some- 
times twice,  per  annum.  Another  more  careful  and 
discriminating  glance  at  the  debris  floating  in  adjacent 
back  yards  demonstrates  the  superior  judgment  of  the 
city  fathers,  who  builded  better  than  I  knew. 

"f/ere  we  air!"  cries  the  gondolier.  And  there,  in 
the  water,  we  very  nearly  are,  indeed  !  The  boat  strikes 
dry  land  with  a  thump,  which  almost  tumbles  us  over- 
board. 

The  munificent  sum  of  a  quarter  is  paid  our  gondo- 
lier, and  we  start  up  the  steep  path  leading  to  the 
gate.  Ascent  of  a  steep  hill  convinces,  as  no  argument 
can  do,  that  one  is  no  longer  so  young  as  one  was. 
Madame,  in  her  jaunty  way,  trips  smiling  on  before ; 
but  I  notice  with  grim  satisfaction  that  she  too  is  pant- 
ing when  we  reach  the  gate. 

Just  inside  is  a  dense  thicket  of  yellow  lilies,  tall  and 
rank.  The  great  golden  flowers  and  long  ribbon-like 
leaves  lie  trodden  across  the  path.  Through  the  dank 
tangle  of  flowei*s  and  weeds  we  struggle,  and  almost 
stumble  into  the  open  doorway  before  we  see  it. 

The  house  is  an  ambitious  structure  of  wood,  with 
many  fantastic  turrets  "and  gable  ends.  It  is  over- 
run by  honeysuckle  and  gay  June  roses.  The  air  is 
heavy  with  their  perfume.  The  hall  is  wide  and  long, 
with  a  door  at  each  end.  A  Brussels  carpet  covers  floor 
and  stairs ;  bright  Japanese  panels  hang  on  the  wall. 
This  much  is  seen  at  a  glance,  while  vainly  groping  for 
a  bell.  Finding  none,  I  knock.  A  swarm  of  children 
pour  out  of  an  adjoining  room. 

"Does  Mr.  David  Easten  live  here  ?"  I  ask. 


There  is  no  answer  from  the  children,  who  huddle  up 
against  the  wall,  like  a  covey  of  partridges,  regarding 
us  with  shy  curiosity.    Then  a  voice  says : 

"  What  is  the  matter  V  what  are  you  children  doing 
out  there  ?"  And  a  beautiful  young  woman  comes  into 
the  halL  She  hesitates  a  moment  upon  seeing  us,  then 
comes  forward — a  gracious  young  queen.  "Will  you 
not  come  in  V"  she  says. 

I  introduce  myself  and  Madame.  Her  manner  grows 
at  once  more  cordial. 

"1  am  most  happy  to  see  you,"  she  says.  "Father 
hasn't  ceased  talking  of  you  since  he  learned  where  ^-ou 
were.  He  would  have  been  bitterly  disappointed  if  you 
had  not  come,  and  he  would  have  gone  to  meet  you  this 
morning.  He  spoke  of  it,  but  we  convinced  him  he 
was  unreasonable  ;  you  could  scarcely  reach  here  before 
to-morrow  " — leading  the  way  into  the  sitting-room. 
Upon  the  threshold  she  pauses  and  says :  "  1  believe  I 
have  forgotten  to  tell  you  my  name ;  I  am  Mai-guerite 
Easten." 

We  cross  the  large,  luxuriously  furnished  room  and 
are  introduced  to  her  mother,  a  limp,  prostrate  figure, 
lying,  book  in  hand,  upon  a  satin  couch. 

And  this  is  my  Cousin  David's  wife  I  But  when  she 
speaks — that  such  voice  and  manner  can  belong  to  such 
a  person  is  incredible.  The  composure,  the  graceful 
ease  of  tme  grande  dame^  the  voice — it  is  impossible  to 
describe  it.  It  has  the  round,  melodious  sweetness  of 
the  harp,  as  Italians  play  it.  Nothing  spoken  by  such 
a  voice  can  seem  dull  or  common. 

"And  at  last  I  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  the 
cousin  Ruth,  of  whose  praises  I  have  many  a  time  been 
so  fiercely  jealous.  And  this  is  your  friend  ?" — with  a 
winning  sqiile  and  extended  hand  to  Madame. 

"  We  have  been  expecting  your  visit  with  so  much 
pleasure,  all  of  us,  but  most  especially  my  husband, 
who  has  been  as  impatient  as  a  child  for  your  coming 
ever  since  he  learned  where  you  were.  He  is  down  in 
town  now — we  had  persuaded  him  you  could  not  pos- 
sibly reach  here  this  morning — but  will  be  in  presently. 
Have  seats." 

Comfortable  chairs  are  hospitably  drawn  forward, 
and  a  genial,  grateful  glow — which  happier,  more  for- 
tunate women  can  scarcely  understand — comes  about 
my  desolate  heart  at  this  cordial  welcome.  There  are 
Bohemians  from  choice  and  Bohemians  from  neces- 
sity— fate.  I  am  of  the  latter,  and  have  never  been 
able  to  overcome  longings  for  the  domestic  life,  which 
can  never  be  mine. 

"Children,"  says  Mrs.  Easten's  lovely  voice,  "come, 
speak  to  the  ladies." 

They  skirmish  a  little  among  themselves  in  the  corner 
and  do  not  come.  The  mother  doesn't  notice.  She 
talks  to  Madame.  She  has  been  abroad,  the  charming 
voice  is  saying,  and  has  lived  in  Madame's  beloved 
Paris. 

Marguerite  is  my  vis-a-vis.  The  girl  is  marvelously 
beautiful.  A  statuesque-white,  sensuous  beauty — pale, 
flaxen  hair,  without  a  tinge  of  gold ;  great  velvety-black 
eyes,  long-lashed  and  heavy-lidded;  ivory-white  face, 
utterly  colorless,  save  the  vivid  red  of  the  perfect  lips. 
The  slender  hands  folded  upon  her  lap  have  none  of  the 
usual  restlessness  of  youth — they  are  motionless.  She 
has  a  drooping  way  with  these  heavy  lids.  Her  eyes 
rest  upon  the  motionless  hands. 

I  make  a  little  dry  talk.  I  am  by  no  means  a  talka- 
tive pei*son,  and  not  in  the  least  interested  in  the  swarm, 
for  whom,  in  fact,  I  have  conceived  a  strong  aversion ; 
but  no  other  topic  suggests  itself  to  my  limited  imagi- 
nation, and  one  rmtst  talk.     So  I  inquire  blandly  : 
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"  Are  there  no  children  between  you  and  these  Httle 
ones  ?" 

"None  living,"  Marguerite  responds. 

Succumbed  early  to  the  maternal  regime,  I  think, 
eyeing  the  unkempt  survivors.  But  one  doesn't  say 
such  things,  and  I  politely  remark: 

"  There  is  considerable  difterence  in  age  between  you 
and—" 

"  Annette,"  supplies  Marguerite. 

Then  we  both  glance  at  the  children.  .  It  is  quite  im- 
possible to  identify  Annette  by  a  bird's-eye  view  of  her 
back. 

Through  the  doorway  now  comes  a  large,  purple- 
faced  man.  He  bows,  looks  at  Madame,  then  longer  at 
me,  but  there  is  no  recognition  in  his  eyes,  and  there 
can  only  be  pain  in  mine  as  the  fear  seizes  me  that  this 
is  my  cousin  David.     It  is,  indeed,  he. 

*"'  My  husband.  Why !  don't  you  know  each  other  after 
all  ?"  Mrs.  Easten  says.     "  It 's  your  cousin  Ruth  I" 

"  Dear  Ruth  I  dear  Ruth  I"  He  takes  my  hands  in 
his,  and  his  voice  trembles.  "■  How  could  it  be  possible 
for  me  to  forget  y(yu — the  only  sister  I  ever  knew  V  Of 
course  I  knew  you.  I  was  blinded  coming  so  suddenly 
from  the  sunshine  into  the  darkened  room." 

I  control  myself  as  well  as  I  can,  press  my  quivering 
lips  together,  steady  my  voice,  and  say : 

'*  I  knew  you  at  once,"  which  is  true  in  the  letter — 
not  in  the  spirit. 

He  salutes  Madame  with  old-time  courtliness,  then 
draw  his  chair  beside  mine.  We  of  the  civilized  world 
can't  shriek,  and  groan,  and  beat  our  breasts,  and  tear 
our  hair  out  over  disallusionment.  Fancy  the  stout, 
middle-aged  father  of  a  family  and  a  precise,  gray- 
haired  spinster  making  such  clamor ! 

The  conventional  smile  is  the  badge  of  civilization.  I 
don  mine  as  quickly  as  may  be.  Is  the  meeting  as  pain- 
ful to  Cousin  David  as  to  me  V  I  never  know.  Shocked, 
dazed  by  the  changes  time  has  wrought — which  I  should 
have  expected,  but  have  not — 1  sit  looking  at  him,  won- 
dering if  he  thinks  me  as  greatly  clianged,  and  am  not 
in  the  least  reassured  by  his  next  words. 

"What  have  you  been  doing  all  these  years,  Ruth  ? 
You  are  blooming — blooming  as  a  rose.  Look  at  me  I 
I  'm  gray  as  a  badger !" 

Mrs.  Easten  listens  to  our  talk  with  flattering  at- 
tention ;  and  presently,  when  there  comes  a  pause  in 
the  conversation,  she  tills  it  with  the  smooth  readiness 
which  I  so  nmch  admire — all  the  more  for  having  rather 
a  halting  tongue  of  my  own. 

"Your  visit,  which  would  have  been  most  welcome 
at  any  time,  is  singularly  opportune,  regarding  it  from 
our  point  of  view — human  nature  is  a  very  selfish  thing, 
vies  amis.  And  Marguerite  is  to  be  married  Thursday ; 
so  we  shall  not  only  have  your  society  after  the  mar- 
riage, to  prevent  our  being  lonely,  but  we  shall  have  the 
benefit  of  your  invaluable  taste  and  advice  before  the 
grand  event,"  with  a  sweet,  musical  laugh. 

The  remark  includes  Madame,  who  gives  a  twitter  of 
delight.  People  like  Madame  and  me  are  not  used  to 
have  their  taste  and  advice  considered  invaluable.  At 
another  time  I  would  no  doubt  feel  as  flattered  and 
charmed  as  Madame  plainly  does ;  but  I  am  still  stunned 
by  the  heart-sickening  efibrt  to  identify  the  man  beside 
me  with  the  stripling  of  twenty  years  ago. 

"Mademoiselle  ees  ferr}'  young,"  is  Madame's  reply. 

Cousin  David  has  risen,  and  is  leaving  the  room,  but 
he  stops  at  this,  lays  his  hand  upon  Marguerite \s  head. 

"True,"  he  says;  "Marguerite  is  young — not  yet 
eighteen — but  there  are  unusual  circumstances  in  the 
case.     This  young  woman,"  patting  her  head  gently 


with  his  great  hand,  "has  been  engaged  to  Judge 
Granger  since  she  wore  long  clothes — at  least  it  would 
seem  so— nobody  remembers  how  it  began  or  how  it  all 
came  about." 

Wliile  he  speaks  the  girl's  dark  eyes  meet  his  gravely, 
coolly.  She  does  not  smile  or  speak — there  is  not  a 
trace  of  girlish  shyness  ;  not  the  faintest  rose  tint  comes 
into  the  ivory  white  cheeks. 

Madame  and  I  unconsciously  exchange  glances,  and 
are  greatly  abashed  thereat. 

Nothing  more  is  said,  and  our  bad  manners  escape 
observation.  The  swarm  who  have  scampered  out,  come 
back  in  a  noisy  gallop  to  say  dinner  is  ready. 

We  are  quite  an  imposing  procession  as  we  go  to 
the  dining-room,  the  swarm  bringing  up  the  rear. 

The  room  is  large,  and  its  appointments  handsome, 
even  elegant.  In  everything  pertaining  to  this  house- 
hold there  is  evidence  of  profuse  expenditure  and  unob- 
jectionable taste,  rendered  futile  by  carelessness  and 
neglect.  On  the  table,  splendid  with  silver,  there  is  an 
abundant  dinner,  faultlessly  prepared.  Yet  the  cover 
of  the  grand  silver  coffee-urn  is  missing,  and  the  smiling 
mistress  of  the  house  is  but  dimly  visible  through  the 
mist. 

The  somewhat  disorderly  meal  is  over  at  last,  and 
during  the  afternoon,  when  we  repose  in  our  airy,  mat- 
ting-covered chamber,  with  wreaths  of  climbing  roses 
about  the  windows,  filling  the  room  with  their  spicy 
sweetness,  Madame  grows  confidential  and  confides  to 
me  her  amazement,  that  "  iTan-tuc-i-ans"  should  eat 
bread  hot' enough  to  bum  one's  fingei-s. 

"//s  sont  8a?-aman-(Z€rs /"  she  says. 

"  Ruth,"  says  Cousin  David  at  tea,  "  how  would  Ma- 
dame and  yourself  like  to  drive  over  to  the  mines  to- 
night? Not  to  the  mines,  exactly,  but  to  the  miners' 
church.  There  is  a  revival  going  on  over  there,  which 
makes  the  welkin  ring  ;  so  I  've  been  told.  I  have  not 
attended.  The  drive  will  be  pleasant,  and  you  may  be 
amused  by  the  new  types  of  humanity  which  you  will  see 
there.  I  fancy  you  have  never  seen  people  Uke  them. 
What  say  you  ?" 

"  Pardonne  I  I  ville  not  go ;  I  ville  stay  wiz  ze  little 
(wie«,"  hastilv  from  Madame. 

She  has  not  the  remotest  intention  of  expressing  ob- 
stinacy or  rudeness.  Madame  comes  of  a  nation  which 
calls  its  mother-in-law  "beautiful  mother,"  and  is  the 
politest  of  her  polite  nation.  Madame's  inflections  are 
singularly  unfortunate,  that  is  all. 

But  it  is  not  because  of  these  inflections  that  I  fix  my 
eyes  upon  Madame's  face,  sternly,  suspiciously,  and  see 
it  grow  red  under  its  brownness. 

Madame's  nation  is  polite,  but  not  Protestant ;  and 
her  persistent  avoidance  of  Protestant  churches  arouses 
suspicions  of  the  Scarlet  Woman's  lurking  influence. 
Madame  and  I  have  discussed  this  point  fluently,  not  to 
say  hotly  ;  hence  the  flush  upon  Madame's  quaint  Utile 
countenance.  I  declare  "I  shall  be  delighted  to  go," 
with  such  aggressive  firmness  that  Cousin  David  is 
puzzled. 

Then  I  cast  a  glance  "stern  and  high,"  upon  poor 
little  Madame,  who  meets  it  with  an  imploring,  depre- 
cating one ;  and  of  a  sudden  I  realize  what  a  narrow- 
minded,  bigoted  dragon  I  am. 

"  Wait  for  me  at  the  door,  cousin,"  Mrs.  Easten  says, 
as  we  leave  the  tea-table.  "  It 's  cooler  at  the  front 
door.  I  will  be  out  as  soon  as  I  can  make  prc^parations 
for  the  drive." 

I  find  Marguerite  sitting  at  the  front  door.  She  raises 
her  beautiful  eyes,  with  a  faint  smile,  as  I  sit  down  upon 
the  step  above  her,  but  does  not  speak. 
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How  ineffably  beautiful  the  girl  is !  And  men  say 
women  never  see  a  woman's  beauty.  We  see  it  often ; 
almost  always,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  such  sharp 
panj^s  of  envy,  such  bitter  jealousy  and  heart-burning  as 
forbid  a  look  of  admiration.  But,  not  see  I  We  note, 
with  discerning  appraisement  of  its  value,  its  power, 
each  individual  one  of  the  silken  lashes  round  beauty's 
eyes  I 

How  beautiful  Marguerite's  lashes  are — dark,  long, 
and  curling  1  The  girl's  dark  eyes  have  gone  across  the 
Ohio — into  ''  Egypt  " — where  the  sun  is  just  sinking  out 
of  sight,  beyond  the  ghostly  cotton  woods  which  line 
the  Illinois  shore.  Gorgeous  banners  of  orange  and 
scarlet  hang  in  the  western  sky,  and  the  vivid  hues, 
roseate  and  golden,  fall  upon  the  girl's  face,  fleckless, 
flawless  in  its  young  beauty — its  ivory  pallor,  its  scar- 
let lips,  its  glorious  eyes,  ^'lint-white  locks,"  curling 
fluffily  round  this  marvelous  face,  under  the  brim  of  a 
broad  white  hat ;  a  white  muslin  gown,  a  lace  fichu  sim- 
ply crossed  ;  motionless,  folded  hands. 

A  rattle  of  wheels,  and  Cousin  David's  voice  calls  out 
from  beyond  the  yellow  lilies  : 

"  All  aboard  for  the  mines  !" 

Mrs.  Easten  comes  out  at  last,  and  by  dint  of  much 
pushing,  reaches  a  front  seat  in  the  open  carriage.  Cou- 
sin David  sits  beside  her,  and  Marguerite  and  I  occupy 
the  back  seat.  AVe  wave  adteu  to  Madame  and  her 
youthful  charges,  and  rattle  away  —  literally  rattle 
away.  The  wheels  of  this  handsome  carriage  are  like 
four  huge  castanets.  Now,  to  the  well-regulated  Yan- 
kee mind  rattling  wheels  are  little  short  of  a  disgrace. 
But  my  companions  do  not  refer  to  the  trifling  circum- 
stance ;  and  presently,  when  we  go  more  slowly,  the 
noise  slackens. 

It  is  a  hot,  still  night,  so  still  not  a  leaf  rustles  upon 
the  trees  along  the  wayside ;  a  flutter  and  whisk  from 
roosting  birds  now  and  then.  There  is  no  moon,  but 
the  stars  shine  glorious  in  the  deep  purple  sky.  The 
muffled,  measured  beat  of  the  horses'  feet  in  the  deep 
dust  is  the  only  sound  that  breaks  the  stillness  of  the 
sweet  summer  night. 

Cousin  David  draws  up  the  team  as  we  reach  the  top 
of  a  steep  hill. 

''  There,"  he  says,  **  is  Curlew  Chapel  I" 

The  country  meeting-house  lies  below  us — a  long, 
black  shadow,  sharply  outlined  against  the  star-lit  sky. 
The  windows  glow  with  light. 

"  And  there,  just  beyond — you  can  see  the  grave- 
stones gleaming — is  Curlew  burial-ground. 

Then  the  strangest  thing  happens  I  Just  as  our  eyes 
rest  upon  the  burial-ground  there  arises  upon  the  mo- 
tionless air  of  the  breathless  summer  night,  a  long, 
quivering,  agonized  shriek. 

With  fast-beating  hearts  we  listen  !  And  the  unearthly 
wail  scarcely  dies  away  before  there  is  another,  and  an- 
other I  There  are  many  voices  now,  and  the  very  tree- 
tops  seem  stiiTed  by  the  terrifying  volume  of  sound.  I 
am  first  to  find  voice,  and  gasp  out : 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  what  can  it  be  !" 

"I  do  not  know,"  says  Cousin  David.  "We  will 
drive  on  and  see." 

We  clatter  down  the  hill  and  up  to  the  church  door. 
The  horses  are  quickly  made  fast,  and  in  a  moment 
more  we  stand  within  the  church.  It  is  brilliantly 
lighted ;  doors  and  windows  wide  open  ;  the  air  pulsat- 
ing with  groans  and  shrieks  and  cries — and  not  a  human 
being  in  sight  I    The  church  is  vacant  I 

Aghast  we  stand,  staring  blankly  into  each  other's 
faces. 


Mrs.  Easten  comes  up  the  steps.  She  has  been  for- 
gotten in  our  speedy  descent  from  the  carriage,  and  has 
only  just  now  accomplished  it. 

''The  sounds  come  from  behind  the  church,"  she 
pants. 

Round  the  church  we  go.  I  am  not  a  courageous  per- 
son. I  am  the  last  of  the  Indian  file.  Suddenly  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  graveyard,  and  have  discovered  the 
source  of  the  mysterious  sounds — the  source,  not  the 
cause. 

A  more  weird,  ghastly,  uncanny  scene  than  this, 
which  meets  our  wondering  gaze,  cannot  be  conceived. 

By  the  dim,  uncertain  light  of  the  stars  we  behold  a 
vast  multitude  of  phantom-like  forms — a  leaping,  strug- 
gling, shrieking  mass  of  beings  —  whether  ghost  or 
human  I  cannot  tell.  A  dark  figure  sitting  upon  a  tomb- 
stone of  the  old-fashioned  "  box  "  kind  seems  human, 
since  he  holds  a  pipe  in  his  mouth. 

Sick  and  faint  from  the  nervous  shock,  with  trembling 
limbs,  I  can  scarely  stand,  and,  perforce,  because  1  can 
no  longer  do  so,  sink  upon  the  gruesome  resting-place, 
beside  the  dark  figure,  who  is  apparently  merely  a 
spectator.  The  composure  of  this  silhouette  partially 
reassures  me;  and,  as  my  superstitious  terrors  pass 
away,  anger  rises. 

"What  are  these  people  doing?"  I  ask  my  silent 
partner  of  the  tombstone,  with  much  asperity. 

The  long,  dark  form  edges  away  as  far  as  the  length 
of  the  slab  will  allow. 

"Gittin'  'ligion!"  he  tersely  responds. 

Oh,  that's  it,  is  it!"  with  great  scorn.  "And,  pray, 
what  are  they  getting  it  out  here  in  the  dark  like  bed- 
lamites for?" 

For  some  unknown  reason,  my  undisgutsed  disap- 
proval is  apparently  agreeable  to  my  taciturn  com- 
panion.   He  grows  more  communicative. 

"  Well,  yer  see,  'bout  time  nieetin'  oughter  bergun 
ter  night,  sum  uv  them  mourners  they  cum  out  here  ter 
ther  buryin'-groun'  fur  secut  pra'r.  Well,  they  got  so 
happy  they  got  ter  shoutin'.  Sum  more  cum,  en  ikey 
got  ter  hollerin' ;  en  they  kep'  a-cumin',  en  they  kep' 
a-hollerin'  'til  hit 's  jist  like  yer  see." 

The  dark  figure  returns  to  silence  and  his  pipe.  Be- 
fore me  the  strange  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  surging  swiftly 
from  the  church  wall  to  the  graveyard  fence  and  back 
again,  tumbling  over  graves  and  over  each  other. 

As  my  nerves  grow  steadier,  and  my  scattered  wits 
return,  the  chaos  begins  to  assume  shape  and  meaning. 
One  maneuver  is  repeated  many  times.  Two  shadows 
rush  into  each  other's  arms  and  cling  together,  swaying 
rhythmically  from  side  to  side  to  a  sort  of  wild,  shriek- 
ing chant,  inexpressibly  thrilling.  Others  come  and  cling 
to  these  two,  and  still  others.  The  swaying  and  the 
chanting  grow  faster  and  faster,  until  they  fall,  a  voice- 
less, gasping  heap. 

My  partner  of  the  tombstone  and  other  spectators  go 
forward  and  assist  the  fallen  to  rise.  A  tall  female  fig- 
ure flits  wildly  about,  but  what  she  does  I  cannot  deter- 
mine by  the  starlight. 

There  is  an  unexpected  movement  toward  the  church, 
and  we  are  borne  along  with  the  tide.  Non-participants 
fill  the  doors,  windows,  line  the  walls,  and  stand  upon 
benches.  The  mad  crowd  of  devotees  pour  into  the 
aisles,  and  are  spurred  to  fresh  endeavor. 

The  pulpit  is  piled  high  with  hats  and  bonnets.  There 
is  no  other  use  for  it  to-night ;  no  service  is  attempted. 
On  the  pulpit-steps  sits  a  grim-faced  man,  with  a  sleepn 
ing  babe  upon  his  lap,  and  bolt  upright  beside  him  sits 
Tasso,  Cousin  David's  dog,  with  pricked  ears,  giving 
excited  little  yelps  as  the  the  din  waxes  harder. 
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A  small  man  in  the  aisle  close  to  the  pulpit  gradually 
works  loose  his  arms,  which  are  pinioned  by  the  crush, 
and  brings  his  hands  together  high  above  his  head  with 
a  sounding  concussion  and  the  shrill  cry,  "  Hoo-pee  I" 
Tasso  bolts  through  the  nearest  window,  and  flees 
into  outer  darkness.  Cousin  David  laughs  loud  and 
long. 

"Tasso  thought  the  little  man  was  'sic-in  '  him,"  he 
says. 

I  cannot  join  in  the  laugh.  Grotesque,  absurd  as  the 
scene  is,  the  tensity  in  the  drawn  faces  of  these  poor  en- 
thusiasts is  too  real  and  piteous. 

The  female  figure  which  I  had  noticed  in  the  grave- 
3rard  whirls  past,  with  streaming  hair  and  uplifted  arms. 
I  have  barely  time  to  see  she  is  young  and  well-favored, 
when  she  falls,  almost  at  my  feet. 

A  gaunt  miner,  with  blackened  face  and  lamp  in  his 
cap,  leisurely  descends  from  his  perch  in  the  window, 
stoops  over  the  woman,  and  raises  her  head.  Cousin 
David ^s  kind  heart  prompts  him  to  interfere,  and  he 
says: 

"  Take  her  out — she  will  be  smothered  in  here." 
"  'Tain't  no  use.  Soon  ez  she  cums  to,  she  Ml  be  at  it 
a^n,"  is  the  miner's  surly  response ;  and,  as  he  speaks, 
I  recognize  my  partner  of  the  tombstone.  Finally,  how- 
ever, he  does  carry  the  woman  out,  assisted  by  Cousin 
David. 

The  spectacle  has  grown  intolerable ;  I  can  bear  it  no 
longer.  Surely,  I  think,  Marguerite  must  also  be  eager 
to  get  away  from  it  all.  I  lean  forward  and  lay  my 
hand  upon  her  arm.  She  does  not  turn  at  my  touch, 
and  my  gaze  instinctively  follows  hers,  which  is  fixed 
with  a  strange  intentness  upon  a  singular  looking  man 
across  the  aisle. 

He  stands  on  a  bench  near  a  lamp ;  the  light  falls  full 
upon  him,  and  I  see  him  distinctly.  A  young  man  of 
medium  height,  remarkably  slender,  with  peculiarly 
hi^h,  square  shoulders.  Long  dark  hair,  curling  a  little 
at  the  ends,  nearly  touches  these  high  shoulders.  His 
features  clear-cut,  delicate  and  pale  bronze.  One  hand 
rests  in  the  breast  of  his  closely  buttoned  coat.  His  eyes 
are  lowered  upon  the  frantic  crowd,  and  something  like 
a  sneer  hovers  about  his  sensitive,,  beardless  lips. 

While  my  gaze  rests  upon  his  face  his  eyes  are  sud- 
denly turned  on  me.  In  my  already  overstrained 
nervousness,  I  am  so  startled  I  tighten  my  grasp  on 
Marguerite's  arm,  and  almost  cry  out.  The  mau*s  eyes 
are  the  largest,  the  most  luminous  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
look  absolutely  white  I  So  light  are  they  in  color — so 
strange  in  this  smooth,  dark  face. 

**Who  is  it.  Marguerite?" — the  words  break  uncon- 
sciously from  my  lips.  ''  Who  is  that  young  man  across 
the  aisle  ?'' 

She  does  not  turn  or  reply,  only  shivers,  this  hot  June 
night. 

Just  then  Cousin  David  beckons  us  from  the  door. 
Slowly,  and  with  difficulty,  we  make  our  way  out  and 
start  homeward.  We  are  rather  a  silent  party.  There 
is  a  faint  breeze  now,  and  flying  clouds  obscure  the  stars 
in  the  purple  sky. 

At  a  bend  in  the  road  a  horseman  passes  us.  Horse 
and  rider  flit  by,  like  spectres  in  the  black  shade  of  the 
trees ;  but,  swiftly  as  they  go,  I  catch  a  glimpse  of  a 
peculiar,  high-shouldered  form,  and  my  smouldering  cu- 
riositv  brt*aks  out : 
."  Who  is  that  man  ?" 

No  one  replies.  Mrs.  Easten  is  asleep,  I  conclude, 
from  the  dangerous  manner  in  which  she  wabbles  over 
the  wheels. 

Marguerite  is  silent. 


Her  father  turns  his  head  toward  her,  and  with  some 
surprise  repeats  the  question.     Then  she  answers  : 
** Millard  Reeve." 

Next  morning  we  are  down  stairs  before  the  house- 
hold is  awake.  We  wander  through  the  large  old-fash- 
ioned garden.  The  morning  is  close  and  warm,  and  the 
odor  of  the  flowers  is  almost  overpowering — not  alone 
the  spicy,  aromatic  sweetness  of  the  myriad  June  roses 
and  penetrating,  far-reaching  perfume  of  the  honey- 
suckle, but  the  rich,  heavy  fragrance  of  a  long  row  of 
stately  lilies.  In  the  years  that  follow,  whenever  this 
time  comes  back  to  me,  I  smell  those  lilies  again. 

I  have  never  seen  so  many  together.  There  is  a  long 
row  almost  across  the  lower  side  of  the  garden,  close 
against  the  hedge  which  surrounds  it. 

Through  the  close  greenness  of  the  hedge  can  be 
seen  the  yellow  water  of  the  river  creeping  hourly 
higher. 

Sweet-voiced  and  smiling,  Mrs.  Easten  comes  to  give 
us  a  gay  good  morning,  and  lead  the  way  to  breakfast. 
I  proffer  my  assistance  toward  preparation  for  the 
wedding,  and  am  eagerly  seconded  by  Madame:  "Is 
there  nothing  we  can  do  ?  Is  the  trousseau  quite  com- 
plete V" 

''  I  don't  know — I  think  so.  A  woman  down  in  town 
— the  dressmaker — went  to  Cairo  for  my  things.  Mother 
hadn't  time  to  go.     I  suppose  they  are  done." 

This  is  said  with  languid  indiflference,  while  Marguerite 
still  gazes  listlessly  through  the  honeysuckle. 
Of  course  I  ask  what  the  wedding  dress  is  to  be. 
"A  white  brocade.     Mother  chose  that    from  the 
samples  sent  us,  because  it  reminded  her  of  a  gown  in 
a  great  picture  she  had  seen  abroad." 

I  glance  sharply  at  the  girl's  pale  face,  but  she  is 
quite  earnest;  and  I  begin  to  think  this  wondrously 
beautiful  creature  rather  a  dull  person — with  small  sense 
of  humor,  certainly. 

The  rest  of  the  morning  is  passed  in  our  own  cool, 
rose-scented  chamber ;  and  in  the  afternoon  Cousin 
David  drives  his  wife,  Madame  and  me  into  town.  Our 
route  is  circuitous,  and  we  are  able  in  this  way  to  avoid 
the  deepest  water ;  yet  the  wheels  dip  and  lurch  alarm- 
ingly at  times. 

Cousin  David  draws  up  the  horses,  that  we  may  view 
at  our  leisure  what  to  us  is  a  novel  scene.  A  cross 
street  just  in  front  is  much  lower  than  that  upon  which 
the  carriage  stands,  and  the  water  much  deeper.  It  is 
covered  with  craft  of  various  and  novel  kinds.  Among 
the  latter  is  what  Cousin  David  informs  us  is  called  a 
"gunnel" — a  long  flat  log,  propelled  by  a  pole.  Here  and 
there  is  a  skiff;  one  comes  suddenly  round  a  comer ;  is 
rowed  up  to  the  steps  of  a  building  near,  and  a  tall  man 
springs  from  the  boat  to  the  steps. 

"  Hello,  Granger  I"  Cousin  David  calls ;  "  back  a  little 
sooner  than  you  expected  I" 

We  are  presented  to  the  bridegroom  elect,  who  stands 
bowing,  hat  in  hand,  ppon  the  steps. 

How  red  his  hair  looks,  with  the  June  sunshine  upon 
it  I  And  a  long  red  beard  !  Why  shouldn't  he  have  red 
hair  and  a  long  red  beard  ?  Why,  indeed  I  Yet  here 
am  I  distinctly  conscious  of— disapproval. 

"Yes,"  he  is  saying  in  the  dry,  carefully-modulated 
voice  of  the  middle-aged  lawyer,  "  by  leaving  Vance 
judge  pro  tent.  I  was  enabled  to  get  away  a  few  hours 
earlier.     I  will  be  up  to-night." 

He  passes  into  his  office  as  the  horses  are  turned.  As 
they  turn,  and  the  wheels  go  into  deeper  water,  I  glance 
apprehensively  in  that  direction,  and  become  aware  that 
"Faust"  is  passing.     He  stands  on  a  gunnel;  he  is  re- 
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garding  us  closely,  and  when  my  eyes  meet  his,  his 
hand  goes  up  at  once  to  his  hat. 

''  How  d'ye  ?"  is  cousin  David's  careless  greeting  to 
Millard  Reeve,  the  schoolmaster. 

Then  we  drive  far  into  the  country,  and  it  is  night- 
fall when  we  return.  Marguerite  stauds,  white-robed, 
among  the  yellow  lilies  in  the  dusk. 

Do  my  eyes  deceive  me  ?  or  do  1  see  a  peculiar,  high- 
shouldered  figure  vanishing  among  the  swiftly  falling 
shades  of  night?  When  we  are  in  the  brilliantly 
lighted  supper  room  this  chimera  fades.  I  give  myself 
an  arousing  shake.  Am  I  bewitched,  that  I  see  this 
man  everywhere  ? 

After  a  little.  Judge  Granger  comes ;  sits,  with  crossed 
knees  and  folded  arms,  squarely  in  his  chair,  talking 
sensibly  of  matter-of-fact  things.  All  the  family  are  in 
the  room  except  Marguerite.  "  She  will  be  down  stairs 
presently,"  her  mother  has  said.  But  an  hour  goes  by 
and  she  does  not  come.  No  one  seems  to  think  her 
absence  strange.  I  am  strangely  nervous  and,  restless ; 
I  catch  myself  straining  my  ears  for  sounds  from  Mar- 
guerite's room  overhead.  But  all  is  still.  Crops  versus 
high  water,  politics  and  the  docket,  fall  like  a  foreign 
language  upon  my  listening  ear ;  then  1  slip  unobserved 
from  my  seat  near  the  door  and  go  to  the  front  steps. 

It  is  quite  dark  now.  Gusts  of  hot  air,  damp  from 
the  river,  lift  the  hair  from  my  heated  face.  Storm- 
clouds,  inky  black,  are  piling  up  mountain  high  in 
Egypt.  Distant  floating  lights  are  on  the  river,  whose 
awful  roar  is  so  distinctly  heard  in  the  silence  of  night. 

A  flutter  of  white  garments  at  the  gate;  a  form 
glides  by  me  into  the  house,  wraith-like,  noiseless. 
With  a  start  I  push  the  hair  from  my  forehead,  rub  my 
eyes  and  gaze  down  the  hall  after  the  retreating  form. 
It  is  Marguerite  I  Then  a  sudden  terror  falls  upon 
me — horror  of  some  intangible,  terrible  thing. 

Pooh!  it's  nervousness,  the  electricity.  ''Will  it 
rain  to-night?"  1  ask  of  Cousin  David,  as  the  others 
come  out,  leaving  the  aflianced  alone.  He  looks  at  the 
sky  in  grave  scrutiny. 

'M  fear  so,"  he  says.  "The  farmers  have  given  up 
the  crops,  and  a  heavy  rain  now  would  endanger  their 
homes.  There  has  been  already  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
fences  and  corn-pens  in  the  river  bottoms." 

Ascending  the  stair  I  involuntarily  glance  through 
the  open  door  of  the  sitting-room.  Judge  Granger 
leans  forward,  talking  in  a  low  tone  to  Marguerite, 
whose  face  I  cannot  see. 

"  Ze  rain,  eel  lias  not  come,"  says  Madame,  throwing 
the  blinds  of  our  chamber  open  next  morning. 

"But  the  flood  has.  It  is  at  the  hedge  I"  Cousin 
David's  strong,  hearty  tones  come  up  from  the  garden. 
"Tell  Cousin  Ruth  I    Come  down  and  see  !" 

On  every  side  is  water — too  deep  for  wading,  too 
shallow  for  boating,  in  the  front  of  the  house.  At  the 
side  of  the  garden  along  the  hedge  it  is  very  deep,  and 
here  the  boats  ply  between  the  house  and  town. 

A  troop  of  colored  servants,  under  direction  of  the 
"caterer,"  come  after  breakfast  and  begin  preparation 
for  the  wedding  feast. 

At  the  window  in  my  lady's  chamber  sits  my  lady, 
white  and  beauteous  as  the  ivory  lilies  I  hold  in  my 
hand.  All  the  long,  breathless  summer  day  she  sits 
there ;  and  if  her  mother  goes  near  or  speaks  to  her,  I 
do  not  see  or  hear. 

The  caterer  having  completed  the  preparations  for 
the  supper  to  his  provincial  satisfaction,  departs. 


It  is  growing  late,  and  Madame  and  I,  too,  rest  from 
our  lal>ors.  In  the  hall,  as  usual,  it  seems  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  breathe ;  elsewhere  the  faint,  unsteady  breeze 
which  precedes  a  storm  comes  and  goes,  leaving  us  to 
gasp  and  fan.  Cousin  David,  who  sits  in  the  door  fan- 
ning with  his  big  straw  hat,  takes  a  parcel  from  a  mes- 
senger and  calls  Marguerite  twice  before  she  appears  at 
the  head  of  the  stairs. 

"Here  is  the  wedding  dress,"  he  says;  "try  it  on 
and  let 's  see  what  a  magnificent  young  woman  you 
mean  to  be  to-night !" 

She  stands  looking  at  him,  without  making  a  move- 
ment to  descend,  when  an  unprecedented  fit  of  energy 
seizes  her  mother. 

"  I  will  be  tire-woman  to  the  bride,"  she  says  gran- 
diloquently, starting  up  stairs.  But  she  is  arrested  by  a 
cry  from  Madame. 

"  Le  malheur !  eet  vill  ze  had  luck  I" 

Mrs.  Easten  is  above  vulgar  superstition,  and,  after 
some  gay  bandinage,  goes  her  way  up  stairs. 

Madame  expresses  further  trepidation  over  the  threat- 
ened storm.  The  clouds,  which  have  been  lowering  for 
two  days,  are  settling  down  in  lurid,  appalling  masses 
on  the  Illinois  shore.  Rain  upon  a  wedding — that,  too, 
will  bring  ill  luck  I 

"  Get  thee  gone,  bird  of  evil  I"  I  misquote  softly  under 
my  breath.  Cousin  David  laughs,  and  Madame  gives  a 
quick  glance  about. 

"  Where  eez  ze  bird  at  ?" 

This  Kentucky  idiom  is  a  recent  acquisition  to  Ma- 
dame's  vocabulary. 

A  soft  rustle  of  silk,  the  sound  of  trailing  garments — 
l^arguerite  is  coming  1 

The  exquisite  silvery  brocade  has  been  ruined,  and  is 
as  hideous  a  failure  as  rustic  incapacity  can  compass. 
But  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  an  illy-made  gown  to  con- 
ceal the  lithe  perfection  of  the  beautiful  young  bod}',  or 
dim  the  ineffable  loveliness  of  the  pallid  face. 

Mrs.  Easten,  with  partially-closed,  critical  eyes,  re- 
gards her  with  a  sort  of  disinterested  approbation. 
Cousin  David  looks  at  her  with  a  sudden,  proud  light 
in  his  eyes ;  then  hurriedly  turns  his  face  toward  the 
river. 

''  La  dame  hlanche^^^  inspired  by  the  occasion,  Madame 
quavers  out  a  few  words  of  the  old  song  in  an  antiquated 
treble.  Not  even  in  beloved  Paris  has  she  ever  seen  a 
more  beautiful  bride. 

I  say  nothing.  I  can  only  gaze  at  the  girl  in  wonder  ; 
not  more  at  her  beauty  than  her  strange  insensibility. 
No  statue  could  be  colder  or  more  indifferent  to  the 
admiration  which  would  make  another  girl's  cheeks 
glow  and  heart  beat  with  natural,  girlish  pleasure. 

Without  a  word  or  a  glance  she  turns  and  leaves  us. 
I  am  chilled  and  vaguely  uneasy.  But  the  idle  talk 
ripples  easily  along.  Things  are  never  awkward  when 
Mrs.  Easten  is  by. 

The  storm  has  set  in  in  real  earnest  now,  yet  the 
guests  come,  and  are  much  splashed  and  spattered, 
with  rain  above  and  water  beneath.  Dampest,  most 
spattered  of  all,  is  the  minister.  The  sight  of  him  seems 
to  remind  Mrs.  Easten  of  Marguerite.  She  beckons  me 
to  her,  and  as  I  draw  near  I  notice,  inadvertently,  that 
the  unwonted  application  of  soap  to  her  countenance 
has  given  it  a  gloss,  as  if  freshly  varnished  for  the  occa- 
sion. 

She  peers  into  my  face  with  her  short-sighted  eyes, 
and  says  in  a  bland  undertone : 

"  My  dear  cousin,  will  you  be  so  kind,  so  obliging  as 
to  step  up  stairs  and  see  if  Marguerite  is  ready  V  A 
thousand  thanks,"  as  I  turn  to  go. 
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Kot  having  seven-league  boots,  and,  being  very  tired, 
I  toil  again  up  to  my  lady's  chamber.  Marguerite  has 
refused  all  offers  of  assistance  at  the  bridal-  toilet,  not 
relishing  probably  her  mother's  afternoon  attempt  as 
tire-woman.  The  sound  of  swift,  hurrying  footsteps  in- 
side ceases  as  I  knock,  but  there  is  no  answer.  I  knock 
again,  and,  when  still  no  answer  comes,  I  push  the 
door  open  and  enter.  Tlie  wind  swings  it  to  behind 
me  with  a  crash.  The  flickering  lamp  lights  the  room 
but  dimly.  The  window  is  wide  open,  and  the  storm 
beats  in. 

"My  dear  child,"  I  commence,  in  alarmed  remon- 
strance ;  but  the  words  die  upon  my  lips  as  1  look  at  her. 

She  still  wears  the  muslin  she  has  worn  all  day.  The 
silver  brocade  lies  in  a  heap  upon  the  floor,  just  as  it 
must  have  fallen  that  afternoon.  She  stands  close  to 
the  open  window,  heedless  of  the  rain,  a  dark  shawl 
about  her  and  over  her  head.  She  turns  and  faces  me 
with  deathly  white,  rigid  face. 

"Marguerite,"  I  begin  again,  "what  can  you  be 
thinking  of  V  The  guests  and  the  bridegroom  already 
come,  and  you  not  dressed  I  Let  me  help  you,"  gently 
attempting  to  draw  away  the  shawl. 

"  Get  away  !  I  will  kill  you  if  you  touch  me  I"  breaks 
out  this  silent  white  creature,  with  such  passionate  vio- 
lence I  recoil  aghast,  trembling. 

The  girl,  with  a  shudder,  gathers  the  shawl  more 
closely  about  her,  and  turns  again  to  the  window.  It  is 
all  so  incomprehensible.  I  am  at  first  almost  stunned : 
then  the  thought  flashes  through  me  that  the  girl  is  in- 
sane, and  I  spring  toward  the  door.  I  am  not  quick 
enough ;  she  glides  before  me,  and  stands  against  it. 

"You  needn't  try  to  stop  me!  It's  too  late  I  I 
thought  I  could  get  away  before  any  of  you  came.  None 
of  you  should  have  come  in  if  there  had  been  a  lock  on 
the  door !"   • 

This  is  said  in  a  vehement,  rapid  voice,  which  I 
scarcely  recognize  as  hers. 

"Marguerite!  Marguerite!"  I  cry,  "are  you  out  of 
your  mind  ?     Where  are  you  going  ?" 

"Where?"  with  a  wild  laugh,  which  makes  me 
shrink  away  from  her,  "where  ?  I  don't  know — I  don't 
care.  .  .  .  What  does  it  matter?  .  .  .  What  does 
anything  matter  any  more  ?  .  .  .  I  am  going  away 
with  Millard  Reeve.  .  .  .  What  does  it  matter  about 
his  whining  wife  ?  He  don't  love  her — he  loves  me  ! — 
r>jc  /  And  I  love  him  .  .  .  with  all  my  heart  and  my 
soul  .   .  .   and  my  mind  and  .   .   .   my  strength!" 

The  passionate  fervor  of  the  girl's  voice  thrills  me 
through  all  the  paralyzing  terror  of  the  moment.  I  do 
not  speak — I  have  scarcely  power  to  think.  Presently 
she  speaks  again — more  gently  now : 

"  I  know  what  you  are  thinking,  and  you  can  say 
nothing  I  have  not  said  to  myself  .  .  .  over  and 
over  again  .  .  .  even  last  night,  1  wouldn't  go.  .  .  . 
But  it  is  ended  now,  and  I  would  go  just  the  same  .  .  . 
if  I  knew  we  should  both  be  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the 
river  .  .  .  roaring  out  there,  when  the  sun  rose  in 
the  morning  .   .   .    I" 

Her  dark  eyes,  which  have  so  unflinchingly  met  my 
blurred  ones,  at  a  slight  sound,  turn  eagerly  toward  the 
window.  My  own  gaze  instinctively  follows.  Nothing 
there,  only  the  wind,  the  rain  and  the  distant  thunder. 

Motionless  she  stands  with  strained,  agonized  eyes 
upon  the  dark  casement.  I  seize  one  of  the  quivering 
hands  at  her  side.  The  dumb  horror  which  has  numbed 
tongue  and  senses  passes  away.  I  doubt  if  she  hears. 
I  do  not  know  what  I  say,  but  I  plead  with  all  the 
power  which  lies  within  me. 

At  Judge  Granger's  name  she  hears.     She  tears  her 


hand  from  my  grasp,  and  flies  to  the  window  with  a 
shuddering  cry. 

"  Thai  is  it — what  is  driving  me.   ...  I  hate  him  ! 

...  I  locUhe  him  I  .   .   .   No  one  noticed  ...   no 
one  cared  I" 

She  sinks  down  upon  her  knees  beside  the  window, 
lays  her  head  upon  the  sill,  moaning  and  sighing. 
Afraid  to  leave  her  alone,  I  make  no  further  effort,  but 
lean,  nerveless  and  helpless,  against  the  casement  be- 
side her,  weeping  bitterly  now.  There  are  no  tears  in 
the  beautiful  eyes  lifted  suddenly  to  mine. 

"Why  does  he  not  come?"  piteously.  "He  is  to 
throw  a  pebble  to  me !  I  wish  I  had  gone  last  night  I 
...  I  wish  I  had  gone !"  And  the  fair  head  drops 
down  again,  and  the  rain  beats  unheeded  upon  it. 

A  heavy  step  comes  along  the  hall.  I  make  a  de- 
spairing dash  for  the  door  and  fling  it  open.  Cousin 
David  stands  upon  the  thresliold,  gazing  in  with  silent 
surprise.  There  is  no  time  for  preparation,  and  I  pour 
out  the  terrible  truth  with  a  cruel  bluntness  that  makes 
this  big,  careless  man  totter  and  put  out  a  hand  blindly 
to  steady  himself.  He  comes  in,  closing  the  door.  The 
white  face,  lifted  from  the  sill,  meets  his  gaze  with 
steady,  mute  defiance.  Then  a  perfect  silence  falls 
save  for  the  storm  and  the  roaring^  river. 

"  Tell  my  wife  to  come,"  he  says,  after  a  time,  almost 
in  a  whisper. 

Only  too  gladly  I  go ;  but  with  swollen  eyes  and  dis- 
ordered dress  cannot  enter  the  parlor.  Annette  is  loiter- 
ing on  the  stairs,  and  I  send  her.  I  wait  to  see  her 
deliver  her  father's  message,  and  see  Mrs.  Easten  come 
leisurely  toward  the  stairs  ;  then  I  pass  swiftly  through  ^ 
the  outer  door  and  run  toward  the  hedge,  floundering 
and  plunging  through  the  storm  and  darkness. 

I  have  no  distinct  purpose  in  mind.  The  one  thought 
which  fills  my  brain  is  the  tragedy  hanging  over  this 
strange  household — a  sickening  realization  of  what  will 
surely  happen  if  Millard  Reeves'  signal  strike  Mar- 
guerite's window  now.  I  reach  the  hedge.  The  wet 
thorny  branches  strike  my  face.  I  push  them  aside  and 
listen.  For  a  moment  the  wild  throbbing  of  my  own 
heart  fills  my  ears ;  then  the  splash  of  oars.  A  wave 
runs  across  my  feet.  By  a  continuous  flash  of  lightning 
I  see  a  man  spring  from  a  skiff,  and  recognize  him — 
then  utter  darkness. 

"  Who  is  there  ?"  My  voice  is  loud  and  harsh. 
There  is  no  answer  except  the  roar  of  the  elements  and 
the  rattle  of  the  chain  as  the  skiff  is  made  fast. 

"  Who  is  there  ?"  I  call  again.  "  Is  it  Millard 
Reeve  ?" 

It  seems  a  long  time  before  a  man's  voice  replies  from 
the  impenetrable  blackness  beyond  the  hedge. 

"  Yes  !"  it  says. 

"  I  am  Miss  Lawrence,"  I  begin,  making  an  effort  for 
calmness,  "  Miss  Easten's  cousin.  Her  father  is  with 
her,  and  knows  of  your  plan." 

This  much  is  said  with  tolerable  composure  ;  then  I 
fly  into  a  hysterical,  womanish  rage  with  this  invisible 
presence  which  terrifies  me  so,  and  say  many  fooUsh, 
threatening  things.  The  man  does  not  stir,  while  I  rage 
like  a  feeble  old  fiend.  I  am  sure  he  does  not  stir,  for 
my  senses  are  so  abnormally  sharpened  I  must  hear  the 
lightest  leaf  floating  downward  from  the  hedge  to  the 
water.  When  I  stop,  for  sheer  lack  of  words  and 
breath,  he  is  still  silent  and  motionless,  as  if  undecided. 
Then  the  chain  rattles — a  splash  of  oars — he  is  gone  1 

Slowly  I  creep  back  to  the  house.  A  few  idlei*s  in 
the  hall  look  wonderingly  at  the  wet,  forlorn  figure 
which  passes  them  so  shrinkingly  on  the  stairs.  I  lie 
down  upon  my  bed.     Spent,  exhausted,  I  doze  a  little, 
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perhaps,  wheu  I  am  startled  by  tlie  opening  of  Mar- 
guerite's door.  My  own  door  is  open,  and  the  room  in 
darkness.  It  is  Mrs.  Eastea  who  comes  from  Mar- 
gueritt^'s  room.  1  can  liear  her  clump  I  clumpl  all 
doH'n  the  titaim,  and  clump  I  clump  !  up  again,  with  a 
tirm,  manly  step  beside  hei-s. 

Starting  up,  expecting  I  Icnow  not  what,  I  see  Judge 
Granger  go  witlj  her  into  Marguerite's  room.  What 
panHcii  therein  only  those  four  ever  know  1 

After  a  long  time  they  come  out,  but  a  rush  of  blind- 
ing tears  hides  from  me  the  face  under  the  briiial  veil. 
I  hear  the  soft,  silken  rustle  of  Mai^uerite's  gown  on 
the  stair,  and  can  tell  by  the  hush  which  follows  that 
they  have  entered  the  parlor  .  .  .  then  the  measured 
ca<lencc  of  tlic  marriage  service  .  .  .  too  distant  to 
distinguish  the  word.-<,  which  memory  mechanically  sup- 
plies .  .  .  "  love,  honor,  and  obey  ,  .  .  keep  to  him 
only  BO  long  as  you  hoth  shall  live,"  ...  I  turn  my 
tear-wet  face  to  the  wall,  and  laugh  1 

A  clock  somewhere  strikes  nine.  Xiue  I  It  seems  an 
eternity  since  all  uususpicioua  I  went  into  the  opposite 

The  gay  murmur  of  voices  begins  again,  and  I  hear 
Madame  coming.  I  know  her  pattering  little  feet.  She 
peeps  into  the  darkened  room,  but  I  lie  quite  still,  and 
she  patters  away. 

At  last  the  guests  depart.  The  storm  is  over,  the 
rain  has  ceased,  and  the  wind  comes  only  in  sobbing 
gusts. 

"Good  night,  Marguerite,  my  pearl!"  Mrs.  Easten's 
smooth,  sweet  tones  float  up  to  me,  and  1  suddenly  re- 


collect tlmt  it  ha«  been  decided  that  Marguerite  sliall  go 
at  once  to  her  husband's  home.  I  do  not  hear  the  reply. 
I  never  see  Marguerite  again  I 

Presently  Madame  comes,  lamp  in  hand. 

"  /am  glad  to  find  you.  I  ftof  been  most  unhappy 
about  i/ffu/  What  eez  eet,  mai  a  latiuf"  compasaiob- 
ately. 

"No  I"  I  say  sullenly,  face  to  the  wall. 

The  quick-witted  little  Parwicnne's  eyes  run  over  my 
wet  garments,  and  the  muddy,  ruined,  black  silk;  but 
she  says  nothing,  and  sets  about  disrobing  in  discreet 
silence. 

There  is  an  amazed,  dismayed  pause  in  the  disrobing 
when  I  suddenly  ask  if  she  will  be  willing  to  return  to 
Tennessee  to-morrow  morning.  But  she  consents.  Ma- 
dame is  never  difficutt. 

The  feverish,  sleepless  night  passes,  and  the  dreaded 
morning  has  come  which  is  to  bring  me  face  to  face 
with  Cousin  David.  When  I  have  delayed  as  long  as 
possible,  I  go  down  stairs,  and  find,  with  infinite  relief, 
that  he  is  not  there.  Mrs.  Easten  explains,  with  grace- 
ful ease,  that  he  has  been  called  away  upon  business. 
There  is  no  more  uneasy  consciousness  or  embatrasft- 
ment  in  her  prominent  eyes  than  in  a  couple  of  poached 
eggs.  But  beyond  a  few  polite  generalities  she  ntakes 
no  objection  to  our  immediate  departure,  and  when  llie 
skiff  comes  to  take  us  to  the  packet,  she  accompanies 
us  to  the  hedge. 

I  look  back.  She  stands  bowing,  smiling,  waving 
adieu,  and  about  her  are  lilies  yellow  and  wliite. 
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jEoLus'  jail-bii'ds— out  they  fly, 

To  chop  up  1 

In  a  leathern 

And  into  the 

All  bad  gout 

When  the  co 

Into  tbe  hole 

Tliat  double- 


Eksui'e  they  find  within  ; 
ish  and  a  soiindful  din 
ind  fifes  and  reeds  they  blov, 
les  of  hail  and  snow, 
t  and  taunting  cry, 
.£olus'  jail-birda — out  they  fly ! 

Editb  H.  Thomas. 


By  ALBION  W.  TODEGEB, 


Author  of  "A  Foo 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE    PREBMABONRT   OF    THE   OPFREBSBD. 

Mi99  HUNNiWELL  was  for  a  moment  half-bewildered 
at  tin;  sight  which  ulie  beheld  on  entering  Hilda's  room. 
She  had  pictured  to  heraelf  when  she  heard  the  ehriek, 
and  as  she  flew  along  the  hall  and  up  the  stairway,  a 
crowd  of  curious,  chattering  girls,  whose  witless  tongues 
had  brought  to  Hilda ''s  ear.s  tlie  knowledge  of  calamity. 
She  expected  to  find  them  standing  about  their  fainting 
companion,  themselves  pale  and  tearful  over  the  result 
of  their  own  thoughtlessness.  But  they  were  not  there. 
The  room  was  still  and  empty  save  for  Hilda,  lying  in- 
sensible upon  the  floor,  still  cla<l  iu  her  riding-habit. 
The  little  jaunty  cap  she  wore  with  it,  which  had  be- 
come familiar  to  every  wayfarer  on  the  mountain  roads 
for  miles  around,  had  fallen  off,  and  her  wealth  of  dark 
hair,  released  from  its  coil,  was  trailing  on  the  carpet 
by  her  side.  In  falling  she  had  caught  the  coverlet,  and 
had  dragged  it  half  off  the  bed.  It  wa"  the  last  uncon- 
scious effort  at  self-protection.  Her  arm  now  lay  re- 
laxed and  motionless.  Her  white  face  was  upturned, 
and  the  fitfiil,  stertorous  sobbing  which  shook  her  frame 
was  the  only  sign  of  life  about  her.  Kindly  nature  had 
given  way,  and  the  over-strained  -heart  was  for  a  time 
uncon.'^^ious  of  its  agony.  But  she  was  entirely  alone. 
Could  it  be  that  her  tormentors  liad  fled  ?  The  teacher 
did  not  deem  it  possible.  She  had  come  at  once  on 
hearing  her  cry.  There  wa-s  no  time  for  any  one  to  have 
escaped  from  the  room.  Altera  moment  she  became 
aware  of  something  unusual  in  the  appenrance  of  the 
room.  She  could  not  at  first  determine  what  it  was. 
She  glanced  quickly  about  to  make  sure  of  the  change 
she  felt  rather  than  saw.  The  wardrobe,  bureau,  bed- 
all  were  in  their  accustomed  places.  The  table  in  front 
of  the  fireplace  and  the  little  desk  of  bird^s-eye  maple, 
with  trimmings  of  wild  cherry,  at  which  Hilda  always 
wrote  her  letters,  was  in  its  accustomed  place  beside  the 
window  tliat  looked  out  upon  the  mountain.  Yet  there 
was  something  strange  and  unexpected— some  tiling  that 
dinqiiicted  and  surprised  her.  What  could  it  be?  It 
was  not  the  pale  face  and  relaxed  fonn  upon  the  floor. 
She  had  anticipated  tliat.  All  at  once  she  noted  with 
surprise  that  the  door  that  opened  into  Amy's  room  was 
closed.  She  had  not  seen  it  shut  for  year;- — not  since 
the  two  girls  had  become  intimates.  She  bad  not  looked 
for  this,  but  in  an  instant  she  comprehended  what  had 
oc(;urr«d.  She  had  not  been  for  a  Hcore  of  years  teacher 
and  confidant  of  all  the  girls  that  thronged  the  halls  of 
Beechwoofl  without  knowing  the  innenuost  nature  of 
every  one  of  them.     The  clew  to  the  situation  was  in 
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ber  hand.  She  divined  instinctively  the  scene  that  had 
taken  place.  She  saw,  as  it  were,  the  cowering,  hateful 
presence  beyond  the  close-shut  door,  as  well  as  the 
white-faced  form  upon  the  floor.  A  smile  of  sorrowful 
contampt  parted  her  thin,  soft  lips  as  she  thought  what 
hand  had  struck  the  blow,  and  realized  how  doubly 
harsh  her  arrogance  and  pride  must  have  made  It. 

"  Poor  child,"  she  murmured,  ''  she  has  had  a  bitter 
foretaste  of  wliat  is  in  store  for  her." 

Then  she  tucked  the  gray  curls  behind  her  ears,  a 
quick,  instinctive  gesture  of  preparation,  and  addressed 
herself  to  the  task  of  restoring  the  prostrate  figure  to 
consciousness.  A  fainting  girl  was  no  new  thing  to  her. 
She  had  seen  scores  of  them,  and  kucw  exactly  what 
was  to  be  done.  In  an  amazingly  short  time  Hilda  was 
sitting  upright  by  the  bedside,  her  teeth  chattering,  the 
dripping  locks  thrust  back  from  her  brow,  her  riding-cap 
hanging  upon  one  side,  and  the  long  coil  hanging  down 
her  back,  and  slowly  untwisting  itself,  while  her  great 
wondering  eyes  sought  those  of  the  teacher,  ftiH  of  fear 
and  full  of  questioning.  But  no  questions  were  per- 
mitted. The  nurse  who  had  her  in  charge  was  both 
skillful  and  tender.  Silence  was  imposed  before  she 
could  open  her  lips  to  frame  an  inquiry.  Yery  soon 
her  liabit  was  removed,  a  light  wrapper  substituted, 
and  Hilda  was  lying  on  the  bed  watching  the  teacher 
as,  with  housewifely  instinct,  she  shook  out  and  hung 
up  the  clothing  that  had  been  cast  aside.  Then  Miss 
Hunniwell  went  out  into  the  hall.  She  knew  the  ad- 
vant!^  of  leaving  the  dazed  brain  to  work  its  way  out 
of  the  mists  of  unconsciousness  alone.  Slie  closed  tlie 
door  behind  her,  and  stood  upon  the  lauding  at  the  head 
of  the  stairway,  gazing  down  into  the  sunlit  hall  )>e- 
low.  Several  of  the  pupils  took  occasion  to  leave  their 
rooms,  cross  the  hall,  or  descend  the  stairs  as  she  waited. 
All  of  them  sUile  quick,  curious  glances  as  they  passed. 
Miss  Hunniwell  did  not  heed  them,  though  with  the 
teacher's  instinct  she  saw  them  all.  Then  she  pulled  a 
cord  that  rang  a  bell  in  some  distant  part  of  the  house, 
and.  after  a  moment's  waiting,  gave  an  order  to  the 
servant  who  answered  her  summons.  When  she  re- 
turned Miss  Hunniwelltookfromher  liands  the  tniyshe 
brought  and  re-entered  Hilda's  room.  She  saw  at  once 
that  reason  had  resumed  her  sway.  She  judged  that 
memory  had,  in  part  at  least,  come  back  to  her.  The 
teacher  wondered  how  much  she  remembered — how 
much  she  knew.  She  feared  the  eflcct  upon  her  reason 
if  all  the  sad  truth  were  told  at  once.  She  knew  that  it 
was  a  case  demanding  all  her  care  and  pity.  I^ove  and 
duty  were  all  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  fair  victim  of  un- 
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toward  fate.  Hilda  looked  at  her  with  surprise  as  she 
locked  the  door  and  came  toward  the  bed  with  the  tray 
in  her  hand.  She  seemed  struggling  to  recall  the  events 
of  the  day.  When  she  was  bidden  to  partake  of  the 
simple  fare  set  before  her,  she  looked  up  and  said  : 

**Oh,  Miss  Hunniwell,  please  tell  me  what  has  hap- 
pened I" 

*'  Hush,  my  dear,  hush  I"  said  the  teacher,  as  she 
lifted  a  warning  finger.  *•  You  must  keep  still  now.  By- 
and-by  I  will  answer  all  your  questions." 

The  calm  voice  and  composed  look  soothed  the  ex- 
cited girl  at  once.  So  she  ate  and  drank  obedient  to 
the  teacher's  behest,  somewhat  languidly,  it  is  true,  but 
not  without  relish  ;  for,  despite  the  rebellion  of  her  over- 
strained nerves,  Hilda  was  young  and  healthy,  and  such 
natures  not  only  quickly  recuperate,  but  feel  the  de- 
mands of  appetite  all  the  more  keenly  for  the  burden 
they  have  bonie.  So  she  ate  the  toast  and  drank  the 
tea,  and  wondered  what  had  happened  that  she  should 
be  thus  attended  as  an  invalid.  The  teacher  said  no- 
thing, but  her  manner  was  so  tender  and  caressing  that 
Hilda  even  found  herself  wondering  at  it,  and  the  tears 
that  filled  her  eyes  were  tears  of  gratitude.  She  knew 
that  some  evil  impended  over  her.  She  remembered 
dimly  the  curious  glances  she  had  encountered  in  the 
village.  She  half  recalled  some  terrible  words  that  Amy 
had  spoken.  She  had  scarcely  comprehended  them  at 
the  time.  She  had  only  vaguely  felt  tliat  she  had  become 
— she  knew  not  what — a  something  terrible — so  terrible 
that  even  her  best  friend  regarded  her  with  aversion. 
She  was  conscious  that  she  was  not  as  she  had  been  the 
day  before.  The  world  was  now  her  enemy.  Hence- 
forth she  was  to  be  an  outcast.  She  could  not  state  the 
reason,  but  she  felt  the  fact.  All  the  world  would  stare 
at  her  hereafter  as  the  men  in  the  village  liad  done  that 
morning. 

The  pity  in  the  teacher's  eyes  confirmed  all  this.  She 
knew  that  her  unwonted  tenderness  meant  that  she  had 
no  other  friends.  She  thought  dimly  of  Martin  as  lost 
— separated  from  her  forever.  She  did  not  blame  him. 
Why,  she  knew  not,  but  she  felt  that  she  had  become 
a  leper,  and  tliat  even  her  teacher  waited  on  her  thus 
at  tlie  risk  of  mortal  contagion.  She  was  very  grateful 
to  her.  She  wished  that  she  might  die  then  aijd  there, 
and  not  live  to  know  the  agony  she  felt  was  in  store  for 
her.  It  would  be  so  sweet  to  die  with  the  knowledge 
that  some  one  still  loved  her.  She  remembered  that 
when  the  darkness  came  on  she  had  felt  herself  all  alone 
in  the  universe.  The  world  had  seemed  to  be  slipping 
away  from  her,  and  she  herself  falling  away  down  into 
darkness  —  unfathomable,  boundless.  She  had  come 
back— back  into  the  world.  No,  not  into  the  world — 
into  the  light— into  life — her  world — her  narrow  life,  into 
which  no  one  else  might  ever  come.  Even  this  gentle- 
hearted  teacher  might  only  approach  its  dim,  intangible 
border.  No  loving  presence  could  share  with  the  deso- 
lation in  which  she  must  hereafter  dwell.  The  best 
could  but  give  her  sympathy  and  pity,  where  everybody 
had  given  love  and  honor  hitherto.  She  did  not  under- 
stand it,  but  she  accepted  it  as  a  doom  of  which  she 
had  somehow  become  conscious.  It  seemed  like  a  ter- 
rible dream,  but  she  knew  it  was  a  more  terrible  reality. 
She  could  not  define  it.  The  words  that  Amy  had  used 
had  slipped  away  from  her ;  but  they  were  terrible 
words,  and  her  look  of  hate  and  disgust  had  been  still 
more  terrible.  She  wondered  if  the  teacher  loved  her. 
That  good  lady  had  taken  away  the  tray,  and  now  stood 
by  the  window  gazing  out  upon  the  mountain.  She  was 
trying  to  decide  what  she  would  say  to  Hilda — what  she 
would  tell  her  of  all  that  she  had  learned.    Hilda  raised 


herself  on  her  elbow  and  looked  at  her.  Would  she — 
would  anybody  love  her  hereafter  ?  Would  Martin  ? — 
Ah  I  how  her  brain  reeled.  She  remembered  now.  That 
was  the  question  she  had  asked  herself  when  the  dark- 
ness fell  upon  her.  It  was  of  him  she  had  thought  in 
that  moment  ere  she  fell  into  the  abyss  of  silence.  She 
must  give  him  up.  Love  could  only  be  to  her  a  name. 
It  had  been  a  matter  of  course  hitherto.  She  had  not 
known  how  bright  the  sunshine  was  until  the  eclipse 
had  come.     Could  it  have  been  only  a  terrible  dream  ? 

She  glanced  at  the  door  that  led  into  Amy's  room.  It 
was  shut  close.  Her  eyes  swept  about  the  room.  All 
that  had  been  Amy's  was  removed.  Ah  !  how  terrible 
must  be  the  contagion  with  which  she  was  smitten  so 
suddenly.  Her  eye  fell  upon  the  heap  of  trinkets  Amy 
had  cast  in  reckless  disorder  upon  the  bed.  Everything 
confirmed  her  fear.  It  was — it  must  be — all  too  true. 
Only  her  father  was  left  her  now.  Her  father  I  What 
was  this  horrible  fear  ?  What  had  she  heard  ?  What 
had  Amy  said  about  her  father  ?  .    - 

Hilda  uttered  a  moan,  and  the  teacher  sprang  to 
her  side.  She  saw  that  memory  had  now  fully  re- 
turned, and  her  cheek  blanched  at  the  thought  of 
all  that  this  fair  child  must  face.  She  threw  her 
arms  about  her  and  kissed  her  again  and  again — not 
without  a  thrill  of  terror  at  what  she  did.     Could  it 

be?    Was  this  fair  thing a  groan  came  from  her 

lips.  Even  the  guard  which  years  of  discipline  liad  set 
upon  them  could  not  repress  her  anguish.  Hilda  heard 
— saw — felt  the  truth.  Her  very  lips  grew  white.  Her 
nostrils  quivered  and  her  eyes  glared  with  terror,  but  not 
for  herself.  She  had  forgotten  her  own  woe.  Her  father 
alone  filled  her  consciousness.  He  was  in  peril — per- 
haps sufiering,  dying. 

She  caught  the  teacher  by  the  shoulders ;  held  her 
fast  at  arm's  length,  and  gazing  into  her  frightened  face 
cried  in  tones  of  fierce,  threatening  agony  : 

"  My  father !    My  father  I    What  about  my  father  ?" 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  The  teacher  could 
not  answer.  She  could  only  wonder  dimly,  how  much 
the  girl  knew — how  much  she  guessed.  Hilda's  fingers 
buried  themselves  im  the  soft  white  shoulders  of  the 
slender,  gray-haired  lady.  She  even  shook  her  like  a 
child  as  she  said  in  hoarse,  terrible  tones  : 

"Speak  quick — my  father  I" 

The  teacher  recovered  her  self-control  with  an  effort. 
She  looked  calmly  into  her  questioner's  eyes  and  an- 
swered : 

''He  is  dead!" 

The  glaring  eyeballs  grew  glassy  in  their  fixed  stare. 
The  strained  muscles  relaxed — 

"Dead  I  Dead  I" 

A  dazed,  incredulous  expression  succeeded  to  the 
strained  glare  in  her  eyes.  "  Dead  1  Dead  I"  she  re- 
peated dully  and  vacantly,  as  if  she  could  not  compre- 
hend the  meaning  of  the  words. 

Then  the  teacher  with  gentle  force  bore  her  back  upon 
the  pillow  and  kindly  and  tenderly  told  her  all  that  she 
knew  of  her  father's  death — carefully  avoiding  all  allu- 
sion to  what  she  had  learned  in  regard  to  Hilda  herself. 
Tears  came  to  her  relief  very  soon.  Sorrow  succeeded 
to  terror.  She  turned  her  face  to  the  pillow  and 
wept  in  an  agony  of  grief.  Aft«r  a  time  the  teacher 
left  her,  hoping  that  her  overwrought  system  might 
find  relief  in  sleep.  She  was  not  mistaken ;  aft^r  an 
hour  of  silent  weeping  Hilda  slept.  The  teacher  had 
locked  the  door  as  she  passed  out,  to  secure  her  fi-om 
interruption.  Once  the  door  of  Amy's  room  opened, 
and  she  peered  in  with  a  sinister  look  upon  her  thin^ 
pinched  face.     Close  beside  the  bed  she  saw  a  letter. 
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With  stealthy  steps  she  crept  forward,  seized  it,  and  re- 
treated to  her  own  room.  A  lialf-hour  afterward  she 
came  again.  There  was  a  glow  of  malignant  triumph 
ou  her  face  as  she  crept  forward  and  deposited  the  letter 
where  she  had  found  it.  Then  she  closed  and  locked 
the  door,  and  threw  the  key  as  far  as  she  could  out  of 
the  window.  The  letter  was  that  which  Mr.  Oilman 
had  written  to  the  mistress  of  Beechwood. 

Two  hours  had  passed  when  Hilda  awoke.  The  terror 
of  the  morning  had  all  departed.  Sorrow  for  her  father's 
death  had  swallowed  up  all  other  thought.  She  had  for- 
gotten Amy's  words.  She  remembered  dimly  that  some- 
thing had  separated  them,  but  she  cared  little  for  it. 
The  world  was  nothing  to  her  if  her  father  was  not  to 
be  in  it.  She  thought  of  Martin,  and  wondered  dimly 
why  he  had  not  come  to  her.  She  did  not  care  very 
much.  It  would  hardly  have  been  a  consolation,  yet 
she  wished  he  had  come.  Then  her  thoughts  wandered 
awav  to  the  scene  of  her  father's  death.  She  felt  an 
unconquerable  desire  to  see  the  place  where  he  had 
fought  and  died  in  defense  of  his  honor.  She  knew  that 
he  had  not  engaged  in  the  removal  of  the  slaves  from 
any  especial  regard  for  their  well  being.  Indeed,  she 
knew  his  almost  savage  aversion  to  the  victims  of 
slavery,  as  well  as  the  institution  itself.  He  had  done 
this  simply  to  redeem  his  pledge  to  his  dead  brother. 
She  could  not  help  exulting,  even  in  her  sorrow,  over 
his  steadfast  devotion  to  the  pledge  he  had  given.  She 
must  see  the  scene  of  his  sacrifice.  She  must  go  and 
weep  upon  his  grave.  She  had  given  him  up.  She  knew 
be  was  dead.  Of  that  she  had  not  a  doubt.  Yet  his 
presience  seemed  still  to  fill  the  world.  She  rose  to  bring 
his  portrait  from  a  frame  on  which  it  rested  on  the  little 
bureau.  As  she  did  so  her  foot  crushed  a  paper  lying 
at  the  bedside.  She  stooped  and  picked  it  up.  Without 
looking  at  it  she  went  to  the  bureau,  and  resting  her 
arms  upon  it,  gazed  long  and  lovingly  at  her  father's 
£Etce.  Then  she  pressed  the  picture  to  her  heart — 
kissed  it  again  and  again — dimmed  it  with  her  tears 
— wiped  the  cold,  bright  surface  of  the  daguerreotype 
with  her  handkerchief,  and  watched  the  beloved  fea- 
tures as  they  emerged  again  from  the  misty  film  that 
overspread  the  plate. 

By-and-by  she  noted  the  letter  which  she  still  held. 
She  saw  her  father's  name.  She  did  not  stop  to  ask  to 
whom  it  belonged,  but  read  on,  line  after  line,  until  her 
cheek  blanched  with  terror.  The  old  horror  of  the 
morning  had  come  back — no  longer  vague  and  indis- 
tinct, but  clear  and  tangible.  Tlie  terrible  truth  was 
here  revealed  without  the  shadow  of  concealment.  She 
was  not  only  bereaved,  but  debased.  The  father  she  had 
adored  was  not  her  father.  Could  it  be  ?  She  would 
not  believe  it.  And  yet  it  seemed  as  if  there  could  be 
no  mistake.  It  had  been  learned  from  documents  found 
on  his  person.  Had  his  own  lips  bidden  her  to  disbe- 
lieve his  life  ?  She  could  not.  She  would  not.  And  then, 
what  was  that  about  herself?  It  mattered  very  little 
now  that  she  was  doubly  fatherless.  Yet  it  was  terrible 
to  contemplate.  Could  it  be?  She  pushed  back  her 
hair,  and  gazed  long  and  anxiously  at  her  reflection  in 
the  mirror.  She  noted  the  clear  white  of  the  eye — 
pearly  to  the  very  edge  of  the  dark  iris.  Then  she 
thrust  back  her  sleeve  and  noted  the  texture  of  the  soft 
white  skin — traced  the  course  of  the  blue  veins  through 
iU*  transparent  whiteness — the  nails  pink  and  pearly  to 
the  very  base — caught  the  mass  of  hair  that  trailed 
down  her  back,  and  held  it  betwixt  her  eye  and  the 
light,  noting  its  soft,  silken  texture  and  the  rich  brown 
tinge  that  it  gave  forth.  Was  it  possible  ?  Had  her 
fitther  deceived  her  when  he  told  of  her  mother — of  the 


orchards  of  Italy  and  the  russet-coated  pears  of  Pied- 
mont, for  which  she  moaned  so  piteously  when  the 
touch  of  death  was  on  her  wasted  frame  ?  Was  the 
ivory  miniature  that  hung  in  her  bosom  a  lie  ?  She  drew 
it  forth  and  gazed  upon  it — held  it  up  beside  her  face 
and  scanned  the  reflection  in  the  glass — placed  it  beside 
the  little  frame,  and  asked  herself,  could  he  have  dealt 
falsely  with  any  one — least  of  all  with  the  memory  of 
the  fair  wife  whose  love  never  lost  its  potency  ?  '*  Never  ! 
never  1"  she  said  to  herself,  and  her  dark  eye  flashed 
with  pride.  Falsehood  could  not  inhabit  that  citadel  of 
honor.  Then  she  was  his  daughter — the  daughter  of 
that  fair  woman  whom  he  loved — and  this  foul  taint — 
it  was  all  a  lie — a  terrible  nightmare — a  horrible  mis- 
take I  Yet  it  was  he  that  said  it.  It  was  his  cold,  dead 
lips  that  had  sent  to  her  the  message' of  dishonor.  It  was 
he  who  had  left  as  his  sole  heritage,  perhaps,  the  know- 
ledge of  illegitimacy — the  curse  of  servile  parentage — 
the  horror  of  a  tainted  blood  I  How  she  loathed  herself 
as  she  thought  of  it  I  She  tore  open  her  robe  and 
gazed  upon  her  palpitating  bosom.  She  wished  that 
she  might  tear  out  the  heart  tliat  throbbed  beneath  it. 
She  would  willingly  pour  out  her  very  life  if  the  one 
drop  that  corrupted  its  red  tide — the  one  drop  of  darker, 
baser  blood — might  only  flow  forth  and  leave  her  dead 
body  undefiled.  Oh,  it  was  terrible  I  At  once  bereaved 
and  debased  forever?  Even  the  fair  white  breast  seemed 
foul  and  loathsome  as  the  tettered  leper's  skin.  But  if 
there  should  be  a  mistake — a  doubt  ?  Ah,  that  were 
more  terrible  still  I  A  doubt  I  With  the  suggestion 
came  the  thought  of  Martin.  A  doubt — only  a  doubt, 
perhaps,  but  a  doubt  so  terrible  that  it  stabs  love  to 
death  I  She  walked  back  and  forth  across  the  room. 
Her  stockinged  feet  gave  forth  no  sound.  The  moan  of 
her  unsyllabled  agony  dies  upon  her  lips.  She  must 
give  him  up,  too  I  Father,  mother,  lover — even  her  own 
identity — gone  at  one  fell  swoop  of  fate  I  Ah,  she  can 
never  come  to  his  arms  now  I  All  the  bright  visions  of 
love-crowned  life  are  swept  away.  Doubt  is  as  bad  as 
certainty.  Even  if  she  could  hide  it  fate  might  reveal 
the  hideous  fact.  The  brand  she  had  escaped  a  child 
might  bear  I  No  I  no  I  no  !  Love  was  not  for  her  I 
Midnight  had  fallen  on  her  morning. 

A  knock  at  the  door  startled  her.  She  stood  and 
listened  in  silence.  A  strange  terror  seized  upon  her. 
TJjen  the  knock  was  repeated,  and  a  note  was  thrust 
under  the  door.  She  gazed  at  the  white  missive  in 
affright.  After  a  time,  half  smiling  at  her  fears,  she 
picked  it  up  and  read : 

"  Dear  Miss  Hargrove  :  You  are  in  great  peril,  but 
you  have  friends  who  will  help  you.  The  bloodhounds  are 
on  your  track.  Meet  me  at  the  back  gate  of  the  seminary 
at  the  time  of  evening  prayers.  Do  not  leave  your  room 
on  any  account  during  the  day.  You  are  surrounded  by 
enemies.  Trust  no  one.  Prepare  for  a  long  journey,  but 
take  as  little  as  possible.  Dress  wannly,  plainly.  Remem- 
ber, you  promised  to  trust  me.     God  bless  and  strengthen 

you.     Yours  hastily, 

"G.  Amory." 

The  letter  was  scrawled  hastily  in  pencil.  It  was 
from  the  minister  in  the  village.  Tliank  God,  she  had 
one  friend-^yes,  two.  Yet,  stop;  they  were  friends 
'  only  from  pity.  It  were  better  she  had  none.  What 
did  it  mean  ?  In  danger  ?  What  peril  could  threaten 
her  ?  At  once  it  flashed  upon  her.  She  caught  up  the 
lawyer's  letter  and  read  its  woful  sentences  again.  Ah, 
it  was  plain  now !  The  administrator  had  arrived.  He 
had  come  for  her.  She  was  a  slave.  The  law  would 
give  her  to  him.  What  mattered  her  past  life — her 
present  surroundings !    They  only  served  as  a  back- 
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ground  to  make  the  future  more  terrible.  The  law 
knew  her  only  as  a  slave — a  chattel — a  thing.  The  law 
was  her  enemy  henceforth. 

And  now  a  new,  overmastering  terror  got  hold  upon 
her — the  terror  of  the  hunted  fugitive.  Bereavement, 
debasement,  the  loss  of  love,  friends,  everything  was 
forgotten  in  one  idea — how  the  terrible  doom  of  the 
future  might  be  avoided.  Strange  enough,  she  did 
not  once  think  of  death  as  a  refuge.  Flight,  escape, 
was  all  that  filled  her  mind.  She  ran  to  the  window 
and  gazed  out  upon  the  mountain.  The  dark  ever- 
greens seemed  to  offer  shelter.  If  she  could  only  get 
among  them  she  would  be  safe.  ''  Surrounded  by  ene- 
mies." Whom  did  he  mean  ?  Who  could  be  her  enemy  ? 
Not  Miss  Hunniwell,  certainly.  A  slight  noise  in  the  next 
room  caused  her  to  start.  Ah,  he  Was  right  I  She  had 
enemies — one  at  least,  and  if  that  one,  why  not  many  ? 
She  threw  up  the  window  and  leaned  far  out  to  see  if 
she  could  not  discover  anything  that  betokened  peril. 
Was  the  house  guarded  ?  How  would  the  law  lay  its 
hand  on  her.  Would  all  her  pretty  little  keepsakes  be 
torn  from  her.  Would  they  put  shackles  on  her  wrists  ? 
Would  she  be  sold  in  the  market-place?  Would  her 
charms  be  bartered  for  gold  ?  Of  course.  She  was  a 
slave,  and  a  slave  can  have  no  right.  All  that  she  had 
— aye,  all  that  she  v:as — the  law  would  give  to  a  mas- 
ter I  She  felt  as  if  she  could  not  wait  until  the  night. 
She  must  leap  out  and  fly  at  once.  She  remembered 
how  she  had  climbed  down  from  the  roof  that  lay 
just  below  her  window.  She  clambered  unconsciously 
upon  the  window-silL    A  quick,  shrill  whistle  startled 


her.  It  was  from  the  copse  upon  the  hill-tide,  hardly 
a  bow-shot  away,  but  above  the  level  of  the  ca>ement. 
She  glanced  hurriedly  along  the  dark  belt  of  ever- 
green. Nothing.  Another  whistle — soft,  quick,  fur- 
tive. It  fastens  her  glance  upon  one  spot — the  darkest 
covert  on  the  hill-side.  Out  of  the  thick  verdure  flaj^hes 
a  gleam  of  white — a  token,  a  signal — quickly  with- 
drawn. She  gazes  where  it  was  in  sickening  terror. 
There  is  a  motion  of  the  branches.  Fear  keeps  her 
still.  She  watches  the  opening,  paralyzed  with  horror. 
While  she  looks  a  face  appears,  framed  in  the  green 
foliage.  It  looks  into  her  eyes,  but  she  is  not  afraid. 
The  freemasonry  of  slavery  has  already  taught  her  its 
signals  of  distress  and  succor.  The  hailing-sign  of  uni- 
versal brotherhood  catches  her  eye.  She  knows  that 
the  face  is  that  of  a  friend.  It  beckons  to  her.  She 
shakes  her  head.  It  importunes  with  eager  eyes.  She 
still  refuses.  It  gesticulates  wildly,  it  pleads,  it  begs. 
She  slips  off  the  window  seat,  writes  a  hasty  note, 
ties  it  about  a  bit  of  stone  she  has  brought  in  from 
one  of  her  rambles,  and  throws  it  as  far  out  upon  the 
mountain-side  as  she  can.  She  sees  the  Face  run 
toward  it  cautiously ;  pick  it  up ;  read  it ;  nod  assent, 
and  then  suddenly  steal  away.  She  wonders  at  its 
strange  caution,  but  she  trusts  the  Face  implicitly. 
Degradation  had  begun  its  work.  To  her  the  Face 
meant  fellowship,  fraternity.  Between  them  was  a  tie 
the  sword  could  not  cut  asunder.  The  fire  could  not 
bum  nor  many  waters  quench  her  trust.  The  face  was 
black ! 

[to  be  continubd.] 
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PERIOD  II— CHAPTER  V. 

The  morrow  has  come.  Mrs.  Churchill  has  risen,  Re- 
freshed and  healthful,  from  pleasing  dreams  of  sunshine 
and  lansquenet.  Sarah  has  tossed  between  vexed  vi- 
sions and  unwonted  wakefulness.  And  Belinda  ?  Be- 
linda makes  no  complaint  of  her  night.  She  looks  older 
than  when  she  went  to  bed,  but  the  cold  is  pinching, 
and  for  the  last  year  and  a  half  she  has  been  perceptibly 
ageing.  The  morrow  has  come,  and  the  Professor.  To- 
day he  is  not  ushered  into  the  little  dark  back-room, 
but  is  led  by  a  full-buttoned,  pompous  Tommy  into  the 
drawing-room,  where  his  grandmother-elect  sits  ready 
and  alone  to  receive  him. 

Perhaps  they  have  not  a  great  deal  to  say  to  each 
other.  At  all  events  the  interval  is  short  before 
the  bell  is  rung  and  a  message  given  to  request  Miss 
Churchill  to  come  down.  She  is  sitting  in  her  little 
chilly  bed-room,  her  cheek  pressed  against  the  window- 
pane,  and  her  eyes  idly  following  the  dirty  sparrows* 
on  the  leads. 

Without  a  moment's  lingering,  she  obeys.  As  she 
enters  the  room  her  betrothed  advances  to  meet  her. 

''  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  inform  you,"  he  says,  in 
his  stiff  Donnish  voice,  "  that  your  grandmother  is  good 
enough  to  say  that  she  has  no  obstacle  to  oppose  to  our 


union. 


1? 


"I  told  you  that  she  would  not,"  replies  Belinda 
calmly;  *'  I  knew  that  she  could  spare  me." 

The  words  are  simple  and  simply  spoken,  with  no 
special  stress  or  significant  accent  laid  upon  them ;  and 
yet  under  them  the  old  lady  winces. 

'*  It  is  no  case  of '  sparing,'  "  she  says  sharply.  ''  Of 
course  it  is  a  break-up  to  our  little  circle ;  but  I  have  no 
right  to  allow  personal  feeling  to  influence  me.  You  are 
old  enough  to  decide  for  yourself;  you  are  of  age  ;  you 
came  of  age  six  months  ago.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  a 
third  person  has  no  business  to  interfere ;  and  of  course 
if  you  are  sincerely  fond  of  each  other — " 

Belinda  shivers. 

''Fond I  it  is  no  question  of /ondness / "  she  says, 
breathing  quick  and  short,  and  in  a  concentrated  low 
voice ;  "  you  entirely  misapprehend.  I  thought  that 
Mr.  Forth  had  explained  to  you ;  it  is  a  ntaHage  de  rai- 
son ;  we  marry  one  another  because  we  can  be  useful  to 
each  other.  Is  it  not  so  ?"  appealing  to  him  with 
abrupt  and  uncompromising  directness. 

"Mrs.  Churchill  must  be  as  well  aware  as  yourself," 
he  repUes  pettishly,  "  that  I  have  no  reason  to  wish  for 
exaggerated  profession  of  affection. " 

''  Well,  I  will  leave  you  to  settle  it  between  your- 
selves," cries  Mrs.  Churchill  rather  liastily,  gathering 
up  her  work  and  making  for  the  door;  eluding,  as  she 
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has  made  a  golden  rule  of  doing  through  life,  any  scene 
that  threatened  to  be  disagreeable.  "  You  will  stay  to 
luncheon,  of  course,  Mr.  Forth  ?" 

Nodding  and  smiling,  she  withdraws ;  and  the  dogs, 
with  their  usual  fine  tact,  follow  her — all  but  Jane.  As 
soon  as  she  is  gone  : 

'•  I  hope,"  says  Belinda,  fixing  her  joyless,  unbashful 
eyes  full  upon  him — eyes  with  enough  coldness  in  them 
to  ft^eze  a  volcano — '*  that  there  is  no  misapprehension, 
that  you  understand  our  relative  positions  as  I  do." 

''I  believe  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  go  over  the 
same  ground  again  I"  he  answers  snappishly. 

His  snappishness  does  not  infect  her. 

''It  is  better  to  go  over  it  now  while  it  is  yet  time, 
than  afterwards,  when  it  would  be  too  late,"  she  an- 
swers earnestly. 

He  has  drawn  near  his  usual  magnet,  the  fire,  and  is 
chafing  his  bloodless  hands  over  it.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
reason  why  he  expresses  neither  assent  nor  dissent. 

"I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear  to  you,"  she  says,  still 
in  that  same  deeply  earnest  voice,  "  so  that  you  may 
not  have  cause  to  reproach  me  afterward,  or  think  that 
I  have  dealt  unjustly  with  you  :  I  have  not  one  grain  of 
love  to  give  you,  nor  ever  shall  have  1"  letting  fall  each 
slow  word  with  a  weight  of  heavy  emphasis.  "  Many 
men — most  men — would  reftise  a  woman  upon  such 
terms.     It  is  open  to  you  still  to  refuse  me." 

The  person  she  is  addressing  moves  uneasily  inhischair. 

"  I  imagined,"  he  says  fretfully,  "  that  we  had  treated 
this  subject  exhaustively  yesterday." 

"  We  cannot  treat  it  too  exhaustively,"  she  answers 
persistently ;  "  though  I  cannot  love  you — happily  for 
jou,  you  have  no  wish  that  I  should — ^I  will  do  my  best 
by  you ;  I  will  be  as  useful  to  you  as  I  can.  From  what 
I  gather  of  your  circumstances  I  imagine  tliat  I  can  be 
very  useful  to  you.  You  are  not  young  ;  you  have  not 
good  health;  you  are  lonely." 

A  certain  sound  of  fidgeting  from  the  chair  so  chillily 
drawn  close  to  the  hearth  betrays  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  this  catalogue  of  his  infirmities  not  altogether 
agreeable  to  its  occupant. 

"I  am  lonely  too,  in  my  way,"  continues  Belinda, 
with  an  unconscious  accent  of  self-pity  ;  "  we  can  help 
•each  other;  you  will  teach  me,"  appealing  to  him  with 
that  hopeless,  cold  gentleness  of  hers.  "  I  shall  be  a 
dull  scholar,  and  never  do  you  credit ;  but  you  will  teach 
me ;  we  will  do  our  best  by  each  other." 

As  she  finishes  speaking  she  draws  nearer  to  him,  and 
hol\}s  out  her  young  soft  hand,  as  if  to  seal  with  it  this 
frosty  bargain.  He  takes  it  formally,  but  does  not  press 
it  any  more  than  he  had  pressed  her  grandmother's. 
Perhaps  he  has  no  inclination.     Perhaps  he  dares  not. 

Belinda  sits  down  opposite  to  him;  the  light  from 
the  window,  such  as  it  is,  falling  full  on  her  face ;  her 
hands  folded  in  her  lap,  and  her  eyes  looking  straight 
before  her.  There  is  something  so  odd  and  strained  in 
her  attitude  that  Jane,  well-meaning  but  injudicious, 
goes  up  to  her  and  rubs  her  long  nose  and  her  pink- 
rimmed  eyes  against  her  knees  to  cheer  her. 

"  Had  your  grandmother  been  able  to  spare  me  a  few 
more  minutes."  says  Mr.  Forth,  in  a  key  in  which  a 
slight  tinge  of  umbrage  is  perceptible,  "  I  could  have 
wished  to  enter  with  her  into  some  details,  upon  which, 
as  things  now  are.  I  have  been  unable  to  touch ;  with 
regard  to  the  date,  for  instance,  I  should  be  unwilling 
to  hurry  you  unduly,  but — " 

During  the  whole  of  his  last  sentence  she  has  felt  him 
watching  her  narrowly.  Is  this  the  touchstone  that  he 
is  applying  to  her  sincerity  ?  Does  he  expect  her  to 
turn  as  dishonestly  restive  as  Sarah  had  obviously  done 


whenever  any  suggestion  of  a  like  nature  had  been  made 
to  her  V  The  idea  crosses  her  mind  with  a  sort  of  tliin 
fugitive  amusement. 

"  You  need  not  consult  granny,"  she  answers  coldly ; 
"you  had  better  arrange  it  so  as  best  to  suit  your  own 
convenience." 

There  is  such  an  evident  good  faith,  such  an  entire 
absence  of  all  desire  of  evasion  in  her  look  and  tone, 
that  his  scrutiny  relaxes. 

"  It  is  all  one  to  me,"  she  says ;  "  there  is  nothing  to 
wait  for." 

In  her  tone  is  such  a  flat,  tame  hopelessness  that 
Jane  redoubles  her  rubbing  against  her  knees,  and  ac- 
companies it  with  an  acute,  short  bark.  If  that  will 
not  put  her  in  spirits,  nothing  will. 

"I  should,  of  course,"  pursues  Mr.  Forth,  "be 
anxious  to  leave  you  sufficient  time  for  such  prepara- 
tions as  you  may  wish  to  make." 

"  What  preparations  ?"  she  asks  brusquely  ;  "  I  need 
none.  You  are  past  the  age,  I  suppose,  when  marriage 
festivities  would  give  you  much  pleasure;  and  they 
would  be  entirely  out  of  place  here." 

"It  is  however  usual,  I  believe,"  he  answers,  in  an 
annoyed  tone,  "  to  make  some  slight  sacrifices  to  con- 
ventionaUty  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind ;  it  is  usual — " 

"  It  is  usual  to  love  one  another  I"  breaks  in  she  with 
a  bitter  laugh.  "What  is  usual  with  others  does  not 
apply  to  us ;  you  need  not  take  my  preparations  into 
your  calculations." 

He  is  silent,  but  his  face  expresses  vexation. 

"It  had  better  be  soon,"  continues  Belinda  coolly ; 
"  I  shall  be  in  the  way  here  if  it  is  not.  They  want  to 
be  rid  of  me ;  they  want  to  go  to  the  south  of  France ; 
it  had  better  be  soon." 

But  even  now  Professor  Forth  does  not  immediately 
answer.  Perhaps  this  mode  of  treating  the  question 
of  an  approaching  marriage  seems  to  him  even  more 
baffling  than  Sarah's.     At  last : 

"It  is  extremely  fortunate  for  me,"  he  says  slowly, 
and  without  any  perceptible  exhilaration  of  tone,  "  to 
find  you  so  ready  to  meet  my  views." 

"  There  is  nothing  to  wait  for,"  repeats  she  flatly.  It 
seems  as  if  in  this  phrase  there  were  a  dismal  charm  for 
her. 

Again  there  is  a  pause,  during  which  Belinda's  eyes 
rest  upon  her  betrothed 's  face  with  a  look  of  cold  ex- 
pectancy. 

"  Were  I  not  reassured,"  he  begins  at  length,  "  by  the 
indifference  you  express  as  to  the  date,  I  should  hesitate 
to  name  one  so  early  as  the  tenth  of  next  month." 

"  Could  it  not  be  sooner  ?"  asks  Belinda  curtly. 

He  looks  at  her  in  unfeigned  astonishment.  In  this 
family  is  he  to  experience  no  medium  between  disin- 
genuous procrastination  and  unmaidenly  haste  ? 

Belinda  sees  and  interprets  his  look,  but  her  eyes  do 
not  fall ;  her  cheeks  do  not  color  beneath  it. 

"  When  a  thing  has  to  be  done,"  she  says,  with  a  sort 
of  restlessness  for  a  moment  ruffling  her  hitherto  deathly 
calm,  •*  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  done  at  once ;  I  hate 
dawdling !" 

"  I  fear,"  he  says,  in  a  perplexed  and  not  particularly 
pleased  voice,  "that  my  engagements  will  not  allow  of 
my  suggesting  an  earlier  date.  I  had  thought  that  the 
tenth  would  have  left  a  clear  fortnight,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  tenn,  for  whatever  journey — " 

'•'•  Jmirneif  /"  she  interrupts  almost  rudely,  breathing 
quick.  "  What  Journey  ?  do  you  mean  a  wedding  tour  ?" 
with  an  accent  of  indescribable  shrinking.  "  Why  should 
we  make  one  at  all  V  why  should  we  not  go  straight  t») 
Oxbridge  ?" 
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*'  I  am  sorry,"  he  answers  stiffly,  "  to  disoblige  you ; 
but,  quite  independently  of  present  arrangements,  I 
have  been  advised  by  my  medical  man  to  try  the  effect 
of  a  more  bracing  air,  as  a  corrective  to  the  extreme  re- 
laxingness  of  Oxbridge !" 

She  is  silent  for  a  moment ;  then  : 

"Of  course,"  she  says  grudgingly,  "  if  it  is  a  matter 
of  health,  I  can  say  nothing ;  but,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  would  far  rather  go  straight  to  Oxbridge. " 

"  He  is  not  going  to  stay  to  luncheon,  then  ?"  cries 
Sarah,  in  an  exhilarated  voice,  running  into  the  drawing- 
room  ;  after  having  been  hanging  perilously  far  over  the 
upper  banisters  unseen,  to  speed  the  parting  guest. 
'*  Thank  God  for  that  1  There  ai*e  sweetbreads  for  lun- 
cheon, and  I  should  have  been  sorry  to  miss  them,  as  I 
certainly  should,  for  nothing  would  have  induced  me  to 
sit  down  with  him  1" 

"  I  think  you  will  have  to  get  over  that  little  difficulty 
in  time  I"  replies  Belinda  dryly. 

She  had  risen  to  bid  her  betrothed  good-by,  and  yet 
stands.  She  is  holding  her  cold  right  hand,  which  still 
seems  to  feel  the  chill  impress  of  his  frosty  hand-shake, 
to  the  fire. 

"  He  is  gone  for  good,  is  he  not  ?"  continues  Sarah, 
hurrying  up ;  "  you  have  thought  better  of  it  ?  it  was 
only  a  joke  ?  As  a  joke,  it  was  not  a  bad  one.  I  am 
not  sure,"  with  a  glance  of  indignant  admiration  at 
her  sister,  "  that,  in  that  point  of  view,  it  was  not  an 
improvement  even  upon  mine  in  the  same  line  ;  but  one 
may  have  too  much  of  it.     It  was  a  joke,  was  it  not  ?" 

''On  the  contrary,"  replies  Belinda,  with  as  icy  a 
composure  as  it  her  lover's  bloodless  eld  were  infec- 
tious, and  she  had  caught  it ;  *'  the  day  is  fixed  1" 

In  her  hasty  entrance  Sarah  had  left  the  door  ajar, 
and  through  it  her  grandmother  now  enters ;  having 
apparently  overheard  the  last  words. 

"  The  day  fixed  1"  repeats  she,  with  her  eyes  dancing ; 
"  my  dear  Belinda,  you  take  us  by  storm !  we  are  in  a 
whirl  I    But  fixed  for  when  ?" 

"For  the  tenth  of  next  month,"  replies  Belinda 
curtly,  turning  away  her  dull  face  from  her  beaming 
questioner,  and  speaking  in  a  key,  if  possible,  yet  more 
frozen  than  before. 

*'  The  tenth  I"  repeats  Mrs.  Churchill,  in  a  tone  into 
which  she  honestly,  if  not  very  successfully,  tries  to  in- 
fuse a  tinge  of  regret ;  "  that  is  soon  1  You  are  in  a 
hurry  to  leave  us  1" 

"There  is  nothing  to  wait  for,"  replies  Belinda,  me- 
chanically repeating  her  dreary  formula. 

"  I  cannot  think  how  we  shall  manage  about  your 
clothes  1"  continues  Mrs.  Churchill,  growing  pink  with 
pleasure,  and  her  old  dimple  reappearing.  "  We  shall 
be  shockingly  hurried  1  we  must  go  about  your  under- 
clothes and  lingerie  this  afternoon.  Mary  Smith  in 
Sloane  Street  is  excellent,  is  she  not,  Sarah  ?  but  she 
has  already  half  a  dozen  wedding  orders." 

"  She  may  be  spared  a  seventh,"  replies  Belinda,  with 
a  bitter  small  smile.     "  I  will  have  no  new  clothes  I" 

"  That  means,  of  course,  that  you  are  not  in  earn- 
est," says  Mrs.  Churchill,  with  a  disappointed  refrige- 
ration of  tone  ;  "  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  fiction  ;  you 
might  as  well  have  said  so  at  first  I" 


A  flash  of  hope  has  come  into  Sarah's  sunny  eyes  as 
she  looks  eagerly  at  her  sister ;  but  at  the  expression  of 
that  sister's  face,  it  at  once  dies  down  again. 

"  Do  not  be  afraid,"  says  Belinda  quietly,  "it  is  no 
fiction ;  but  I  will  have  no  new  clothes :  you  will  have 
the  more  money  to  spend  at  Monaco." 

"Monaco  1  Monaco  1"  repeats  Mrs.  Churchill,  hiding 
a  look  of  conscious  guilt  under  a  fretful  air;  "  you  have 
Monaco  on  the  brain  ;  it  is  your  id^Jixe !  but  aa  to  your 
clothes — " 

"  As  to  my  clothes — simply  I  will  not  have  any,"  re- 
plies Belinda,  with  a  look  of  imperative  decision. 

"  I  should  have  thought  them  the  one  Goschen  in 
your  desert,"  says  Sarah,  with  an  annoyed  laugh ; 
"  them  and  the  presents." 

" Presents  1"  echoes  Belinda  impatiently;  "I  will 
have  no  presen  ts  I " 

"  In  short,"  says  Mrs.  Churchill  sarcastically,  "you 
and  the  Professor  will  crawl  in  a  four-wheeled  cab  to  a 
registry-office  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

"  If  you  substitute  a  church  for  a  registry-office,  you 
have  exactly  expressed  my  intention." 

There  is  an  agliast  silence.  Sarah  and  Mrs  Churchill 
look  at  one  another.  Something  in  their  interchange  of 
glances  grates  upon  Belinda. 

"  You  will  never  understand,"  she  says,  exchanging 
her  icy  calm  voice  for  one  of  excessive  irritability ;  such 
irritability  as  of  late  her  family  had  been  too  well  ac- 
quainted with,  "and  it  is  no  use  explaining  to  you.  I 
am  tired  of  explaining  to  you  that  this  is  not  an  ordi- 
nary marriage ;  what  is  there  to  make  a  gala  of,  and 
buy  new  clothes  for,  in  a  mere  matter  of  business  V  I 
tell  you  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  business  ;  I  keep  dinning 
it  into  your  ears,  but  you  will  not  understand !  it  is  a 
mere  matter  of  huainess  /" 

She  repeats  it  over  and  over  again,  as  if  to  reassure 
herself  by  the  strength  and  number  of  her  own  repe- 
titions, and  looks  round  at  her  two  auditors,  as  if 
daring  them  to  oppose  any  contradiction  to  her  asser- 
tion. Neither  of  them  does.  It  is,  indeed,  some  mo- 
ments before  either  of  them  finds  anything  to  say. 
Then— 

"Have  you  made  this  quite  clear  to  Professor 
Forth  ?"  asks  Mrs.  Churchill  dryly. 

"  Quite  I"  repUes  Belinda  excitedly ;  "  quite !  I  made 
it  as  clear  as  the  sun  in  heaven ;  he  quite  understands ; 
he  fully  agrees  with  me;  he  is  quite  of  my  way  of 
thinking." 

"He  must  be  a  very  odd  bridegroom,"  says  Mrs. 
Churchill  sarcastically. 

"  It  is  a  marriage  of  the  mind  1"  replies  Belinda,  still 
more  excitedly,  looking  round  with  angry  suspicion  in 
search  of  the  ridicule  which  she  dimly  feels  may  attach 
to  her  last  utterance.  "  I  do  not  suppose  that  there  is 
anything  very  odd  in  two  people  hoping  to  draw  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  rational  happiness  from  such." 

Mrs.  Churchill  turns  away  to  conceal  an  ungovern- 
able smile. 

"A  marriage  of  the  mindl"  repeats  Sarah,  with  a 
disgusted  accent;  "well,  I  have  heard  of  them  before, 
but  this  is  the  first  time  that  I  ever  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  one ;  and  I  humbly  hope  it  may  be  the  last." 

[to  be  continued.] 


The  sweetest  songs  are  never  sung ; 
The  fairest  pictures  never  Imiifr : 
The  fondest  hopes  are  never  told  ; — 
They  are  the  heart's  most  cherished  gold. 


For  in  the  country  of  the  heart, 
There  is  a  realm  from  this  apart, 
Whose  pictures  are  too  pure  for  earth  ; 
Whose  language  is  of  heavenly  birth. 

Henry  A.  Lavelt. 


SoMBTHiNQ  was  recently  said  in  these  columus  in  rela- 
tion to  an  uUegcd  pUn  for  a  great  Roman  Catholic  Uni- 
versity, and  it  wivs  suggested  that  opposition  to  euch 
a  scheme  came  with  but  poor  (riwe  f>om  Protestants, 
whose  claim  has  always  been  tliat  the  spread  of  iatelli- 
gence  must  Btrengtlien  tlie  cause  of  Cliiistianity.  It  is 
curious  that  cIom  upon  this  proposition  there  follows  a 
striking  instance  of  intellectual  independence  on  the  part 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  scholar.  This  is  nothing  less  than  a 
declaration  which  would  have  meant  the  rack  and  thumb- 
Bci'ew  for  its  author  not  so  very  many  years  ago.  Francis 
Lenormant,  autiior  of  "Beginnings  of  History,"  is  Profes- 
sor of  Archaeology  in  the  National  Library  of  France,  and 
his  learaing  and  research  have  place<l  him  among  the  lead- 
era  in  that  line  of  investigation.  His  studies,  it  appeal's, 
have  convinced  him  that  the  Mosaic  Nairative,  as  it  is 
called,  is  the  result  of  investigation  and  compilation  rather 
than  of  direct  inspiration  or  revelation.  Tliis  conclusion 
was  reached  after  a  careful  comparison  of  the  biblical  ac- 
count with  records  which  long  antedate  the  books  of  Moses. 
Tile  account  of  the  creation  he  tinds  to  bo  a  somewhat 
emended  version  of  "a  trMlition  whose  origin  is  lost  in 
the  night  of  tlie  remotest  s^es,"  and  which  all  the  gi'eat 
tribal  divisions  of  Western  Asia  possessed  in  common.  He 
fliids  these  narratives,  however,  inspired  under  Moses' 
hand  with  an  entirely  new  spirit.  One  Qod  is  enthroned 
ia  the  place  of  the  many  worshipped  by  the  Chaldees  and 
the  Babylonians ;  moral  ti'uths  take  the  place  of  gi*oss 
realisms,  and.  while  the  form  of  the  tradition  is  pi-esei-ved, 
the  difference  between  the  biblical  and  Chaldaic  nnri-a- 
tives  is  BO  striking  as  to  constitute,  in  Pi'ofessor  Lenor- 
mant's  opinion,  one  of  the  most  extraordinaiy  of  religious 
revolutions.  "[  do  not  hesitate,"  ho  says,  "to  find  in  it 
the  cflTect  of  a  supernatural  intervention  of  divine  Provi- 
dencei  and  t  bow  before  the  God  who  inspired  tlie  law  and 
the  pmpliets."  These  1«  bold  words  coming  from  an 
avowed  Catholic,  and  tlic  theological  situation  is  further 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  American  edition  of  his 
book  is  brought  out  under  the  sanction  of  tlio  Union  Tlieo- 
logical  Seminary  of  New  York,  perhaps  the  most  promi- 
nent of  the  orthodox  Protestant  schools.  Does  this  mean 
that  the  doctrine  of  direct  divine  revelation  is  no  longer 
held  in  its  old-time  plenary  force  ?  Sucli  has  lieen  the  ten- 
dency outside  of  tlie  ecclesiastical  schools  for  a  longtime, 
and  if  a  Romanist  can  write  and  Pi^sbytcrians  publish 
such  a  work  as  Professor  Lcnormant's,  we  may  lie  sure 
that  Herbert  Spencer  and  Professor  Tyndal!  will  not  I*  so 
severely  dealt  with  at  the  hands  of  the  orthodox  as  they 
have  been  heretofore.  Both  these  authoi'shave  repeatedly 
asserted  theli-  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being,  manifest  to  con- 
Bciousness  though  hidden  from  science,  and  they,  as  well 
aa  their  pupils,  have  protested  against  being  ciassiflcd  as 
atheists  because  of  their  qualifled  unbelief  in   revealed 

The  two  volumes  of  poetry  ^m  which  we  are  per- 
mitted to  select  illustrations  for  the  opening  article  in 
this  week's  Cohtinbnt,  are  respectively  among  the  oldest 
and  the  youngest  of  those  fascinntinis  collections  of  Eng- 
lish  verse  which  are  now  found  in  every  household  wlicre 


a  taste  for  literature  is  cultivated.  "Bryant's  Family 
Library  of  Poetry  and  Song  "  made  its  appearance  when 
its  venerable  editorwas  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  literary 
powers,  and  successive  editions,  each  better  than  its  pre- 
decessors, were  prepared  under  his  personal  supeivision, 
and  the  superb  memorial  edition,  embodying  his  latest  and 
most  thoi-ougli  revision,  was  issued  shortly  after  his  death. 
"  The  Cambridge  Book  of  Poetry  and  Song  "  is  the  latest 
aspirant  for  popular  favor.  Edited  by  Chaiiotte  Fiske 
Bates,  it  combines  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itself  the  most 
attractive  features  of  its  class. 


What  the  inward  reasons  may  be,  for  the  book-covers 
of  the  season  of  188S-88  only  the  publishers  are  compe- 
tent to  tell  us.-  Tlie  favorite  lint  appears  to  be  a  livid  gray, 
unpleasant  to  the  eye.  sliowing  every  spot  or  trace  of  wear, 
and  giving  the  utmost  melancholy  to  every  foot  of  space 
occupied  on  book-shelves.  The  other  extreme  occurs  in 
unexpected  places,  and  a  book  deserving  substantial  and 
elegant  binding  comes  in  a  showy  and  over-decorated 
form,  pi-ejudicing  the  prudent  buyer  at  the  first  glance. 

Unfortunately  this  must  be  said  in  the  present  case  ;' 
but,  passing  beyond  tlie  cover,  a  very  l>eautiful  specimen 
of  book-making  is  before  us,  and  even  slight  examination 
shows  the  unusual  value  of  the  work  doue.  Mr.  Wood- 
berry,  while  Bomeivhnt  lacking  in  practical  experience,  is 
a  trained  writer,  a  careful  searclier  after  facts,  and  the 
master  of  a  clear  and  pleasing  style.  His  special  advan- 
tage lies  in  having  hail  the  advice  and  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Eliot  Norton,  and  access  to  his  valuable 
collection  ;  and  while  his  work  is  lees  full  of  detail  than 
some  may  wish,  it  is  one  of  the  utmost  practical  use  to  the 
general  reader.  Tlie  oi)ening  chapter  discusses  the  oiigin 
of  wood  engraving,  and  diffei's  in  some  of  its  conclusions 
from  Otley  and  other  autliorities.  ignoring  some  ratlier 
traditional  early  work,  and  fixing  tlie  period  in  tlie  first 
quarter  of  the  fifteenth  ccntiiiy,  giving  an  interesting  re- 
pi'oductioii  of  one  of  the  piints  of  the  Formtekiieidtr — a 
"St.  Cliristopher  carrying  the  Infant  Jesus  over  the  Sea." 
He  glances  at  pliases  of  progresx,  and  sums  up  the  chief 
paints  of  this  first  period,  and  of  its  passage  to  wider  in- 
fluence, in  a  few  telling  woi-ds.  "At  first."  he  says,  "tlie 
art  served  medieval  religion;  afterward 'it  took  a  wider 
range,  and  bj  both  its  sei-ious  and  satirical  works  afforded 
valuable  aid  in  tlie  progress  of  the  Reformation,  while  it 
rendered  the  earliest  printed  books  more  attractive.  .  .  . 
Finally,  in  the  hands  of  the  great  engravei-s— of  DUrer, 
who,  still  mastered  by  the  mediceval  spii-it,  employed  it  to 
embody  tlic German  Renaissance;  of  Maximilian's  artists, 
who  recorded  in  it  the  <lyitig  picturesqueness  and  chivalric 
spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  of  Ilolhein,  who  first  heralded 
by  means  of  it  the  intelligence  and  sentiment  of  modern 
times — it  prixliiced  its  cliief  monuments,  which,  for  the 
most  pai-t,  will  hei-e  l>e  dealt  with  in  oi-der  to  illusti-ate  its 
value  as  a  fine  art  practiced  for  its  own  sake,  as  a  trust- 
worthy  record  of  popular  customs,  ideas  and  taste." 

The  chapter  on  "The  Bio<:k  Books."  with  its  profiise 
illustrations ;  tlie  succeeding  one  on  "  Early  Printed  Books 
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in  tbe  Koith,"  wliiuli  coiitaing  uuiiie  very  vivid  examples 
of  the  uucoutli  j'L-t  powerful  Northem  iinagiuatioii,  butli 
hold  A  preseiitntiou  ui'  facts  tliatwill  fix  the  attentioii  bX 
even  tliu  casual  icuder.  The  chapter  on  "  Early  Italian 
Wood  Kngmving  "  is  also  of  singulai'  iutui'CHt,  the  writer 
having  evidently  written  villi  an  enthusiasm  his  public 
will  sliare.  With  Alheil  Diii-er  and  his  succesBors  lie  is 
on  more  familiar  ground ;  but  his  sunimaiy  of  the  causes 
through  which  tbo  art  declined  is  of  real  value.  The 
modern  sclioul  in  England,  Fraince  and  America  is  con- 
densed into  one  cbaptei',  and  his  eonchiEions  us  to  Ame- 
rican ail  will  undoubtedly  stir  up  discussion  among  the 
pailisans  of  tliu  vaiiuus  schools.  He  takes  ground  de- 
cidedly that  "white-line  work  is  the  peculiar  province  of 
the  wood  engraver,"  and  deprecates  the  fancy  for  misty  and 
uncertain  eifectH,  giving  well-chosen  illusti'ations  of  every 
point  made.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  his  conclusious  can 
he  escaped,  and  those  who  regret  the  abandonment  of  liue 
will  rejoice  in  this  telling  argument  for  a  return  to  it, 
ending  iu  a  page  or  two  which  we  quote  in  part : 

"  The  capacity  of  auy  nun'  school  should  be  Judged  by  the 
best  It  hae  produced  ;  but, -even  in  the  best  work,  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  dlBceru  at  times  tlic  Bame  tendcnelea  that  have  been  tbe 
main  cause  of  fnllurc  In  the  less  good  work.  The  obscurailoa 
or  leading  outlltipa,  the  disregard  of  Bubelanec,  shape  and  mate- 
rial Id  leaf,  cloud  and  stufle ;  the  neglect  of  relief  and  perspec- 
tive ;  the  crdwdhig  of  tbe  ground  with  meanlDglesa  linps,  either 
undirected  or  misdirecttd,  or  uselessly  refined ;  the  alrn  at  an 
effect  by  an  arrangement  o(  color  alnjosC  Indrpendi-iit  of  form  ; 
tbe  attempt  to  make  a  momentary  Impression  on  llie  eye,  instead 
of  to  give  lasting  pleasure  to  tlic  mind  through  itic  artistic 
aense  ;  and,  -especially  In  the  best  work,  the  lack  of  perfect  and 
masterly  fluisb  In  all  portions  of  the  design,  however  Insignifi- 
cant by  eompariaon  with  tbe  leading  parts — these  must  be  counted 
as  defects.  How  much  of  such  failure  Is  due  to  the  designer  It 
Is  Impossible  lo  determine  wll1i<iut  sight  of  the  original  draw- 
Injfs;  a  considerable  portion  of  LliefaulCmay  rest  with  bim:  In 
wood  cnjiTavlngs  as  art  works  tlio  union  of  designer  and  crafls- 
man  Is  Inseparable — the  two  stand  or  fall  together.  But  when 
all  deductions  have  been  made  the  best  engravers  may  rightly  be 
very  proud  of  tbelr  work,  confldent  of  their  future  and  liopeful 
of  great  things.  With  such  perfect  technical  skill  as  they  pos- 
sess, with  such  formand  texture  as  they  have  represented  with 
care,  truth  and  lieanty  ;  with  such  soltness  of  tone  and  power  of 
both  delicate  and  strong  line  as  some  of  their  number  have 
earned  the  mastery  of,  the  value  of  future  work  depends  only  on 
the  wisdom  of  tbelr  alms." 

A  carefully-prepared  hidex  gives  tlie  greater  value  to  a 
book  which  deserves  all  the  appreciation  it  will  undoubt- 
edly secure. 

No  better  illuHtrntinn  and  rom)l)oration  of  certain  points 
made  in  Mr.  Woodberiy's  final  ]>ageH  can  be  found  than  in 
the  superb  volume  made  up  IVom  the  selections  from  ller- 
rick's  poems,'  witli  drawings  by  Mr.  Kdwtn  A.  Abl>ey, 
wliose  work  in  this  direction  hashaidly  an  equal  on  either 
side  of  tlie  Atlantic.  The  readers  of  lliirptn'  Mngnzine 
bad  tlie  first  oiiportuuity  of  studying  these  drawings, 
most  of  wliicli  appeared  month  by  mmith  iu  the  pages  of 
this  favorite  periodical,  which,  in  its  good-humoi-ed  rivalry 
with  the  Cfntury.  has  developed  the  resources  of  Amcii- 
caii  art  as  no  other  method  could  have  done.  They  have 
clung  to  old  methods  more  tenaciously  than  their  ucighbcir, 
and  the  end  baa  justified  their  action.  The  quality  of 
wurk  has  gained  eveiy  year,  and  while  delicacy  of  flnish 
has  characterized  it  all,  enough  of  the  boldness  and  broad 
efTectH  of  the  new  school  have  been  ailded  to  give  them 
a  leading  rank  in  tliis  field.  The  dainty  and  exquisite  songs 
of  ITerrick,  full  of  a  charm  as  potent  to-day  as  at  their 
first  writing,  find  an  interpretation  in  lines  the  power  and 
grace  of  which  areas  subtle  as  the  verse,  the  wliole  being 
one  of  the  most  distinctive  awl  l>eautifiil  pieces  of  work 
ever  given  to  an  American  public. 

(I)  Sklections    from    Tim    POETRY  OF   RIlBEHT  HltltKICK.      Wllh 

Drairlnipi  by  E^lwln  A.  .vblrey.     4to,  pt>.  iss,  fs.oo.     HaritprftBriA. 


The  little  musical  and  esthetic  novel,  "The  Benefit  of 
the  Doubt,"  written  by  Mrs.  Mary  Clare  Spenser,  and 
published  recently  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  has  passed 
into  a  second  edition  and  is  still  selling  lapidly. 

Heubert  Spencer  is  indignant  at  the  charge  brought 
against  hiro  by  the  Edinburg  ReBierc,  of  sympathy  with 
Communism,  and  repudiates  also  any  interest  in  Henry 
George's  remarkable  book  entitled  "  Progress  and  Pot- 
Mr.  E.  C.  Stbdhak,  one  of  our  most  fascinating  aa 
well  as  ti'ustworthy  critics,  is  to  write  a  preface  or  com- 
mentary for  the  beautiful  edition  of  Poe's  "Raven," 
illustrated  by  Oustave  Doi'^  and  soon  to  be  hiought  out 
by  the  Harjiers. 

The  Scribners,  wlio  have  published  so  much  valuable 
historical  material  in  their  seiies,  "Campaignsof  the  Ciiil 
War,"  have  now  turned  their  attention  to  the  Navy,  and 
announce  three  volumes,  the  first,  now  ready,  being  "  The 
Blockade  and  the  Cruisers,"  by  Professor  Soley. 

The  internal  economy  in  t)>e  office  of  the  London  Tima 
is  said  to  t>e  at  present  in  the  worst  possible  state — jiarsi- 
mony  here  and  wastefulness  tliere ;  and  its  editorial 
aiTangements  are  equally  chaotic,  the  editor  of  the  "Tlmit- 
dcrer  "  being  now  Mr.  Buckle,  a  brilliant  but  untrained 
Oxford  Radical,  who  lias  just  succeeded  Mr,  Clifford, 

31acuii.i.an's  Maqazine  for  February  has  an  especially 
interesting  aiticle  on  "  Dr.  John  Brown  of  Edinburg,"  by 
Professor  David  Masson,  who  knew  him  well,  and  gives 
many  details  of  his  gentle  life,  some  faniilinr,  and  others 
that  have  never  before  found  their  way  \i\Ui  print.  With 
the  May  number  Mr.  John  Morloy  becomes  tl>e  editor  of 
this  old  favorite  among  magazines,  which  is  to  be  slightly 
enlarged  as  to  pages,  but  with  no  inci'ease  in  price. 

For  several  years  the  little  itocms  of  the  Rev.  Minot  J. 
Savage  have  floated  about  in  )>eriodicnls,  ofteti,  A'on)  their 
real  beauty  and  charm,  finding  place  in  Bel's p-books ;  and 
the  many  who  have  watched  his  progress  will  welcome 
the  pi'etty  volume  lately  issued  by  George  R.  Ellis  &  Co., 
Boston.  The  poili'ait  which  prefaces  the  hook  is  of  a 
strong  New  England  type,  clear-cut  and  confident ;  and 
though  this  latter  quality  may  be  a  little  in  excess,  and 
perliaps  accoimt  for  the  presence  of  some  inferior  work, 
on  the  whole  tliere  is  good  reason  for  its  existence,  Tlie 
verses  are  oft*u  didactic,  but  they  are  manly  and  hearty, 
often  tender,  and  always  ftill  of  religious  feeling,  with  no 
tinge  of  morbidness  or  unnecessary  analysis.  Tj-po- 
graphically  it  is  all  that  need  he  desired.  (18mo,  pp.  247, 
ll.ijO). 

Ii'  Mr,  Vernon  8.  Morwood,  "  Lecturer  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,"  infusca 
Into  spoken  words  lialf  the  dreariness  he  has  added  to 
written  ones,  he  is  an  unfortunate  addition  to  tbe  corps  of 
lal>orers  in  that  field.  Why  an  Englishman  mu»<t"talk 
down  "  to  an  audience,  whether  old  or  young,  is  one  of  the 
things  yet  to  Iw  found  out.  So  far  as  children  arc  con- 
cerned, "  Mr,  Barlow  "  began  it,  and  it  is  Mr.  Barlow  who 
speaks  again  in  "Facts  and  Phases  of  Animal  Life.  In- 
terspersed with  Amusing  and  Original  Anecdotes."  The 
plan  of  the  book  is  good,  all  the  facts  well  arranged  and 
accurate,  and  the  "  Amusing  Anecdotes  "  as  interesting  a« 
could  be  expected  ;  but  the  priggisli   tone  prevails,   and 
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to  shut  the  book  seems  its  most  desirable  use.  Possibly 
children  may  not  feel  this  as  strongly  as  their  elders,  and 
the  illustrations  and  make-up  are  in  any  case  attractive 
and  satisfactory.  (12mo,  pp.  286,  seventy-tive  illustra- 
tions, $1.50;  D.  Appleton&  Co.). 

A  BE VI  EWER  in  the  AtJienaum  declares  that  style  is 
mei-ely  an  expression  of  temper.  **  If  the  temper  is  small, '' 
he  adds,  **the  style  is  small.  If  the  temper  of  America, 
since,  at  least,  she  has  come  to  the  very  first  rank  of  great 
nations,  is  more  peevish  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Wash- 
ington Irving  or  in  the  days  of  the  colonial  writers,  it  is 
but  natural,  perhaps,  yet  it  renders  her  literature  more 
provincial.  The  noble  urbanity  of  Washington  Irving 
allies  him  to  the  classic  writei*s  of  Europe.  But  much 
rarer  and  much  fiuer  as  is  the  genius  of  Hawthorne  (and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  prose  writer  of  our  centuiy  was 
more  richly  endowed)  it  is  this  petty  fretfulness  and  *  con- 
sciousness of  province '  which  keeps  him  down.  And  in- 
asmuch as  Emerson  was  entirely  free  from  this  he  takes  a 
place  among  the  great  writers  of  our  time,  though  in  the 
mere  material  part  of  style  he,  like  every  one  else,  must 
give  place  to  Hawthorne.'* 

"Uncle  Remus*'  has  given  every  reader  of  his  droll- 
eries an  appetite  for  other  Southern  provision  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  thus  *'  Oddities  in  Southern  Life  and  Character,'* 
edited  by  Mr.  Henry  Watterson,  has  an  especial  interest. 
It  is  of  a  by-gone  day,  even  more  than  "Uncle  Remus," 
and  it  is  all  broad  farce  rather  than  humor ;  but,  after 
making  all  allowance  for  the  flavor  of  whisky  and  tobacco 
tbat  pervades  the  pages,  there  is  enough  distinctive  mate- 
rial to  afford  matter  not  only  for  amusement  but  for  some 
serious  reflection  on  the  development  of  Southern  chai*ac- 
ter.  The  types  are  as  extreme  as  anything  in  the  remote 
West,  and  there  is  the  strong  brutal  element  of  all  fron- 
tier life  or  imperfect  civilization.  But  the  West  has  out- 
^own  this  phase  far  more  thoroughly  than  the  South,  and 
^ivhile  nominally  a  humorous  book,  there  is  much  between 
the  lines  that  the  student  of  life  sees  repeating  itself  to- 
day. (12mo,  pp.  485,  $1.50,  illustrated ;  Houghton,  MiflSin 
&  Co.). 

It  is  somewhat  questionable  if  it  be  worth  while  to 
introduce  Ariosto  to  the  acquaintance  of  children  par- 
ticularly if  it  be  Ariosto  shorn  of  his  chief  characteristics, 
and  made  sufficiently  inoffensive  for  such  unaccustomed 
society.  That  the  work  has  been  very  charmingly  done 
byH.  C.  Holloway-Calthrop  in  "Paladin  and  Saracen," 
and  that  Mrs.  Arthur  Lemon's  illustrations  are  an  added 
attraction  does  not  convince  one  that  it  is  altogether  ad- 
visable; but,  having  entered  this  protest,  one  finds  that 
the  old  tales  of  Roland  and  Hipogrif  and  Bi'adamante  have 
lost  none  of  their  power,  and  that,  at  their  worst,  they 
hold  infinitely  less  harm  than  a  single  number  of  many  of 
the  periodicals  placed  in  the  children's  way.  The  book  is 
beautifully  made  up,  and  quite  as  attractive  to  older  as  to 
younger  readers.  (12mo,  pp.  353,  $2.00 ;  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  London  and  New  York). 

Mr.  W.  C.  Bartlett  has  chosen  a  title  wisely  for  his 
little  book,  **  A  Breeze  from  the  Woods,"  giving  exactly 
the  quality  to  be  found  in  its  pages.  He  has  certain  charac- 
teristics in  common  with  John  Burroughs,  and  while  lack- 
ing his  power  of  minute  observation,  has  all  of  his  love  of 
nature  and  much  of  his  poetic  insight,  **  Under  a 
Madrano,"  for  instance,  running  over  with  humor  as  well 
as  tenderness.  Many  of  the  chapters  first  appeared  in  the 
Oterland  Monthly^  whose  resurrection  has  been  welcomed 
by  many  old  friends,  and  their  appearance  in  this  form 
is  fully  warranted  by  the  genuine  value  of  the  papers. 
(16mo,  pp.  255,  $1.25;  The  California  Publishing  Com- 
pany, San  Francisco).  From  the  same  publishers  comes 
a  pretty  volume,  **  College  Verses,"  compiled  by  the  Ber- 
keleyan  Stock  Company,  the  contents  of  which  have  ap- 
peared in  various  periodicals.     Most  of  the  poems  were 


written  before  the  graduation  of  the  authors,  and  cover  a 
period  of  some  nine  years.  They  are  all  graceful,  and 
many  of  them  have  real  poetic  beauty,  the  power  of  making 
pleasant  verses  seeming  to  be  more  and  moi*e  an  American 
possession.     (18mo,  pp.  112,  $1.00). 

The  forthcoming  biography  of  Lord  Lawrence  will  be 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  the  year.  Among  many 
anecdotes  there  is  one  eminently  characteristic  of  the  man, 
who  was  as  strong  in  his  affection  as  in  his  will.  He  was 
one  evening  sitting  in  his  drawing-room  at  Southgate  with 
his  sister  and  other  members  of  the  family  ;  all  were  en- 
gaged in  i*eading.  Looking  up  from  his  book  in  which  he 
had  been  engrossed,  he  discovered  that  his  wife  had  left  the 
room.  **  Where  's  mother?"  said  he  to  one  of  liis  daugh- 
ters. ** She 's  up  stairs,"  replied  the  girl.  He  returned 
to  his  book,  and  looking  up  again  a  few  minutes  later,  put 
the  same  question  to  his  daughter  and  received  the  same 
answer.  Once  more  he  returned  to  his  reading,  and  once 
more  he  looked  up  with  the  same  question  on  his  lips.  His 
sister  broke  in:  **  Why,  i-eally,  John,  it  would  seem  as  if 
you  could  not  get  on  for  five  minutes  without  your  wife." 
"That 's  why  I  married  her,"  he  replied. 

There  is  an  atmosphere  of  well-bred  leisure,  a  sense  of 
repose  and  ease  about  the  little  novel,  "  Mrs.  Lorimer,  a 
Sketch  in  Black  and  White,"  by  Lucas  Molet,  ostensibly 
a  masculine,  but  most  undoubtedly  a  feminine  pseudonym. 
Only  a  woman  could  have  given  the  innumerable  details 
of  the  village  and  i*ectory  life,  the  setting  and  background 
against  which  the  figure  of  Elizabeth  Lorimer  is  sliarply 
outlined.  It  is  as  a  young  widow  whose  husband  has  just 
died  abroad,  that  she  returns  to  Claybrooke  Rectory  and 
the  protection  of  the  rector  and  his  wife,  the  uncle  and 
aunt  who  have  brought  her  up,  in  the  quiet  repi*ession 
that  makes  the  life  of  the  well-bred  English  countiy  girl. 
A  broader  experience  with  a  brilliant  young  husband  haa 
shown  Elizabeth  its  limitations,  and  before  her  first  year 
of  crape  and  widow's  caps  is  over,  she  revolts  and  retuma 
to  the  little  house  in  London  which  had  been  fitted  up  for 
her  as  a  bride.  Here  her  brother-in-law  and  his  family 
and  friends  make  a  cultivated  and  delightful  circle,  and 
under  such  infiuences  Elizabeth  expands  like  a  flower  and 
is  living  a  life  so  eminently  what  it  really  ought  to  be  that 
eveiy  reader  will  protest  at  the  fate  that  overtakes  her. 
She  learns  to  love  with  a  depth  of  feeling  the  fii*st  tie  had 
never  awakened,  and  though  the  man  is  selfish  and  vacil- 
lating he  is  also  fine  enough  to  have  changed  under  her 
infiuence.  But  a  morbid  and  wretched  self-analysis  be- 
gins. Elizabeth  at  last  takes  the  ground  that  happiness 
is  immoral,  and  self-sacrifice  the  only  thing  pleasing  to 
God.  She  returns  to  the  rectory,  solaces  herself  with 
visiting  the  poor,  who  do  not  particularly  need  her ;  nearly 
ruins  the  man  who  does,  and  dies  of  typhus  fever  con- 
tracted in  one  of  the  cottages,  a  martyr  to  a  false  principle. 
Tlie  book  is  too  delicate  and  sweet  in  tone — the  whole  feel- 
ing too  high,  to  be  man-ed  by  what  is  most  certainly  an 
utterly  false  and  immoral  putting  of  what  real  life  de- 
mands, the  pain  and  indignation  one  feels  at  the  last  being 
a  tribute  to  the  writer's  skill,  which  we  trust  will  be  used 
in  healthier  ways  hereafter.  (16mo,  pp.  342^  $1.25  ;  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York). 
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Sybillixe  Leaves.  Extracts  for  the  Drawlng-Room .  By  A.  E.  M. 
K.     IBmo,  pp.  280,  $1.75.     Henry  Holt  A  Co.,  New  York. 

Ox  Viol  and  Flute.  Selecterl.  Poems  by  Edmund  William  Gosse. 
12mo,  pp.  2.50,  12.00.     Henry  Holt  A  Co. 

The  CAMBRiDfJE  Book  of  Poetuy  and  Soxo.  Selected  from  Eng- 
lish and  American  Authors.  By  Charlotte  Flske  Biites.  Illustrated  by 
Fredericks,  Church,  DIelman,  and  others.  With  Indexes  of  Authors, 
Titles  and  First  Lines.     8vo,  pp.  882,  fS.OO.    Thomas  Y.  (Yowell  A  Co. 

John  Bremm  :  His  Prison  Bars.  A  Temperance  Story.  By  A.  A. 
Hopkins.     12mo.  pp.  256,  $1.25.     D.  LothropACo.,  Boston. 

Sinner  and  Saint:  A  Story  of  the  Woman  *s  Crusade.  A  Novel. 
ByAlphoosoA.  Hopkins.  12mo,pp.  836, $1.25.  D.  LothropACo.,  Boston. 


SCIE  XTIFIC—REFERENCM    CALENVAil. 


Mr.  a.  J,  Hadcock  recently  related  the  following  :  A 
kettle  filled  with  boiling  waWr  wan  liung  with  the  lid  on 
in  the  hottest  loom  of  a  Turlcisli  bath.  The  t«ni|»erature 
of  the  surrounding  air  was  263^  F.  Aftar  about  an  hour 
the  tempei-atiire  uf  the  water  was  taken,  and  indicated,  at) 
was  expeeted,  2120.  The  kettle  was  then  re-hiing  with 
the  lid  off.  The  temperature  of  the  room  was  now  352=>. 
In  twenty  minutes  the  temperature  of  tlm  water  had  fallen 
tol850;  in  thirty  minutes  to  1780 ;  in  forty-flve  minut«a 
to  ntP,  and  was  evidently  still  falling.  The  manager 
stated  that  it  generally  fell  finally  to  about  14CP,  when  a 
point  of  etjuilibnum  seemed  to  be  establiKhed,  and  tlie 
water  neither  got  hotter  nor  eolder.  Mr.  Hadcock  sup- 
poses the  loss  of  heat  was  due  to  rajiid  vaiKnizatiun 
and  conversion  of  tlie  sensible  beat  iif  the  wat«r  into 
the  1at«nt  heat  of  steam,  and  as  dry  air  is  a  very  bad 
conductor  of  heat,  the  beat  required  to  convert  a  por- 
tion of  the  water  into  st«am  had  to  be  abstracted  fram 
the  remainder  of  the  wat«r,  thus  lowering  its  tempei-a- 
tui'e.  In  substantiation  of  this  explanation  it  is  well 
known  that  if  water  is  placed  in  a  vessel  over  a  large  bulk 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump, 
and  the  air  is  exhausted,  the  rapid  evaporation  of  one  por- 
tion of  tlie  water  will  actually  cause  the  rest  to  freeze. 

The  famous  spectre  of  the  Ilrocken,  which  frequently 
appears  in  the  Hartz  Mountains,  seldom  visits  this  coun- 
ti7,  but  it  was  seen  not  long  ago  from  the  Toi^abe  range 
in  Nevada  by  Mr.  B.  A.  Marr,  of  the  coast  and  geodetic 
survey,  who  gives  this  account  of  the  atmospheric  pbenu- 
menon :  "  Suddenly,  as  I  stood  looking  over  the  vast  ex- 
panse beneath  me,  I  saw  myself  confronted  by  a  monster 
tigui-e  of  a  man,  standing  in  raid-air  liefore  me,  upon  tlie 
top  of  a  clearly-defined  mountain-peak,  which  had  but  the 
thin  air  of  the  valley  below  for  a  resting-]>lace.  The 
figure  was  only  a  shoi-t  distance  from  me.  Around  it 
were  two  circles  of  rainbow  light  and  color,  tlie  outer  one 
faintly  defined  as  comjiared  with  the  inner  one,  which  was 
bright  and  clear  and  distinctly  iridescent.  Around  the 
liead  of  the  figure  was  a  beautiful  lialo  of  light,  and  fi-ora 
the  figure  itself  shot  rays  of  colors  normal  to  the  body. 
Tlie  sight  startled  me  more  than  I  can  now  tell.  I  tlirew 
up  my  hands  in  astonishment  and,  perhaps,  some  little 
fear,  and  at  this  moment  the  spectre  seemed  to  move  to- 
ward me.  In  a  few  moments  I  got  over  my  fright,  and 
then,  after  tlie  figure  had  fiuled  away,  I  recognized  the 
fact  that  I  liad  enjoyed  one  of  the  most  wonderful  phe- 
nomena of  nature.  Since  then  we  liave  seen  it  once  or 
twice  from  Jeff  Davis'  Peak,  but  it  lias  never  created  such 
an  impresHion  upon  me  as  it  did  that  evening  when  I  was 
doitiK  service  as  a  heliotroper  all  alone  on  the  Arc  Dome," 

The  practice  of  heating  railway  coaches  by  stoves  is 
but  seldom  employed  on  tlie  continent  of  Europe.  Dau|{er 
from  file  in  case  of  derailment  is  one  of  the  objections 
commonly  urged  anainsl  this  mode  of  boating,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  fearful  loss  of  life  in  this  coun- 
try resulting  from  the  use  of  stoves  has  given  much  force 
to  the  objection.  On  many  continenial  lailways  metallic 
cases  of  convenient  shape  and  size,  filled  with  hot  water, 
have  long  been  employed.    The  inconvenicuee  of  this 


plan  consists  in  the  fact  that  these  vessels  rapidly  lc«e 
tlieir  heal,  and  every  two  or  tliree  hours  the  coach  must 
be  invaded  by  a  gang  of  employe.'',  uho  remove  the  cold 
vessels  aud  bring  in  hot  ones.  Ou  lung  journeys,  espe- 
cially at  night,  this  disturbance  becomes  very  annoying 
to  passengers.  Again,  the  temperature  constantly  fiuc- 
tuates,  now  too  high  and  again  too  low  for  comfort.  As 
water  is  known  to  pusauss  a  greater  capacity  for  beat  than 
any  otlier  substance,  it  seemed  vain  to  hope  for  anything 
better.  It  had  liappeued  to  a  French  chemist,  M.  Camille 
Vincent,  to  observe  tliat,  in  the  pi-ocess  of  manufacturing 
acetate  of  soda,  this  salt  wlien  once  fused,  required  a  sur- 
prisingly long  time  in  cooling  down  to  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature. This  observation  suggested  the  new  substitute 
for  water  in  the  railway  heater.  A  very  large  quantity  of 
heat  is  re<]uircd  not  only  to  warm  the  acetate  of  soda,  but 
in  addition,  to  eonveit  the  crystalline  solid  into  a  liquid, 
a  case  quite  different  from  the  beating  of  water.  This 
large  quantity  of  lieat  is  slowly  given  off,  the  liquefied  salt 
gi'adually  crystallizing,  and  the  whole  mass  cooling  down 
to  the  common  temperature.  Critical  tests  made  with 
vessels  of  the  same  capacity,  show  that  those  chained 
with  the  soda  salt  furnish  about  four  times  as  much  heat 
as  those  tilled  with  water,  Uncof  the  latter  heated  to  81  ■^  C. 
cooled  to  4(P  in  five  horn's,  while  a  similar  heater  charged 
with  acetate  of  soda  and  lieated  to  64°  C.  cooled  to  40^  in 
sixteen  bom's.  The  principal  objection  to  tliis  method  is 
the  cost  of  the  soda  salt.  But  this  expenditure  is  of  tlie 
nature  of  a  permanent  investment,  as  there  is  no  consump- 
tion or  waste  of  tlie  material.  The  chief  advantages  arise 
from  the  less  frequent  changes  of  heaters  required.  Fewer 
heating  stations  and  fewer  employ£sare  required,  and  pas- 
sengers are  much  less  tVec|uently  disturbed.  Last  year 
the  trains  between  Pai'is  and  Havre  were  warmed  by  this 
system.  The  London  and  Northwestern  Railway  is  using 
this  winter  about  six  thousand  of  these  new  heaters.  In 
most  of  the  countries  of  Southern  Europe  this  plan  is 
rapidly  extending.  These  heaters  are  simply  cases  made 
of  sheet  metal  in  the  form  of  a  box  or  cylinder,  or  any 
other  convenient  shape,  and  of  any  desired  capacity.  This 
is  filled  with  fused  acetate  of  soda  and  then  hermetically 
sealed,  like  a  can  of  fruit.  It  is  only  necessary  then  to 
place  this  vessel  in  boiling  water  from  five  to  fifty  minutes, 
according  to  its  size,  when  the  contents  are  liquefied  and 
charged  with  heat,  which  it  is  ready  to  yield  up  gradually 
during  a  space  of  many  houra.  The  case  is  analogous  to 
that  of  supplying  to  the  mainspring  of  a  watch  in  a  fen  mo- 
ments, by  winding,  enough  motor  force  to  occupy  twenty- 
four  bout's  in  I'etui'ning  to  its  relaxed  condition.  A  multi- 
tude of  uses  will  be  found  for  this  simple  contrivance  where 
*  gentle  but  continuous  heat  is  i-equired.  In  the  dining- 
room,  in  tlie  kitchen,  in  the  carriage,  in  the  bed-room,  it 
will  find  its  place.  S,  A.  Lattimorh. 


REFERENCE  CALENDAR. 


A    SL-HMAKI    OP  CrBBKNT  NKWS.l 

February  15 The  British  Parliament  convened,  and 

tbe  Queen'g  Epecrli  alleged  mi  Improvement  In  the  state  ofalTiiirs 
In  Ireland. — -CollenderV  billiard  fHCtory  burned  st  Stamford, 

Conn. :  loss,  (32.5,000. The  Governor  of  New  Jersey  Eimrd 

tlie  bill  Iceallzlnp  labor  strikes, In  Burlington,  Vermont,  the 

Central    House   Block   burned ;  loss,  (30,000. The  Ohio   at 

Cincinnati  rPii'hcd  its  highest  stsfrc,  »lity-eli  feet  four  Inchea 
above  low  water.  .  .  .  Ftb.  16.— The  Legislature  of  ArksnfM 
passed  a  bill  prohibiting  for  two  years  the  sale  of  liquor  within 
three  mile*  of  any  church  orwhool-houseln  the  Btat«  on  petllfoo 

of  ■  majority  of  Che  adult  local  population. Seventv  men  lost 

their  lives  by  the  caving  In  of  a  mliie  n?ar  Braiilwood.  Illinois. 
.  .  .  Feb.  /7.— One  of  thealleeed  conspirators  in  the  Dublin  mur- 
der cases  turned  slate's  eviiience. — -^ohn  V.  Ayer'H  Sotis,  of 

Chlcaeo,  failed,  with  liabtlltles  aiuounllnK  to  $2,000,000. The 

Rev.  Dr.  Lymati  H.  Attwood,  of  Princeton  Collegp,  died,  aged 
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•eTenty  years. George  Dawson,  editor  or  the  Albany  Evening 

Jmmal,ae<l,  ageJ  seventy  yeare. Ann  deirj',  third  daughter 

of  Elbrid^  (ierry,  signer  of  tbe  Declaration  of  Independence, 
died  to  New  Haven,  aged  ninety-one  years.  .  .  .  Ftb.  19. — The 
Senate  conHrroed  WiLllam  Whim  to  be  U.  8.  Dlstrii-t  Jud^e  for 
Southern  Oliio ;  George  W.  Wurts,  Secretary  of  Legation  lo  Rus- 
sia ;  Oeoi^  W.  PriU'hard,  U.  S.  Attorney  for  New  Mexico;  W. 
H.  H.  Clayton, U.S.  AttorDey  for  WeeternArkanBas;  Joehua  B. 
Hill,  U.  S.  Hurahal  for  Eastern  North  Carolina,  and  Clark  B. 
M'Hitgninery,  Internal  Revenue  CoUei'tor  for  the  First  District  of 

Otio. At  BenniDRlon,  Vermont,  Valentine's  Kntnlng  Mill 

was  burned ;  loss,  |100,000. At  Bradford,  Vermont,  stores 

and  offices  were  burned  lo  the  value  oft75,0IX). The  Supreme 

Court  of  Pennsylvania  rendered  a  decision  which  conflrmed  3. 
DavisPageasCllyCoTitroller  of  Philadelphia.  .  .  .  Ffb.  ^.~ 
The  prisoners  charjted  with  the  murder  of  Lord  Cavendish  and 
ScL'TeUry  Burke  (cer«  committed  for  trial  In  Dublin,  and  farther 

■rreats  were  made. A  mutiny  occurred  In  the  Slate  Prison  at 

SinfT   aing.   New    York. A    panic   took    place  In  a  Calhollc 

parish  school  in  New  York,  resulting  in  the  death  of  sixteen 
chlldreD.  ,  .  .  J^t*.  g/.— In  the  Senate  a  bill  was  passed  appro- 
priating $25,000  for  a  mOoutm^nt  at  Washington's  headquarters, 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Army  Appropriation  bill  was  passed. 

The  Senate  conBrmed  Lot  Wriglit  lo  be  U.  S.  Marsha)  for 

Southern  Ohio ;  James  H.  Teller,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Secretary  for 
Dakota,  itid  Arthur  L.  Thomas,  of  Penusylvania,  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  Utah. 
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A.  S.  Camp  in  Luck. 

The  Cobtinent  pubHsbed  on  Valentine's  Day 

The  following  lines  in  a  casual  way  ; — 
The  undersigned — a  bachelor  of  fifty — 
Rich,  handsotne,  reasonably  Ihrifty, 
Has  read  the  above  by  Mr.  Oscar  Max, 
And  fain  would  test  the  logic  by  the  iacts. 
"  Wanted  a  wife  I"     Address,  enclosing  stamp 
And  full  particulars,  to—  A.  8.  CjiMp. 

Here  are  two  ansners  which  would  seem  to  show 

That  e'en  A.  S-camp  need  d< 


Mr.  A.  a.  Camp. 
EneloKd  yait  'U  Jind  yoiir  maatr 


THE  DRAMA. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Plorencb  did  not  deem  tbe  honor  of  a  political 
appointment  abroad  sufficient  inducement  to  give  up  his  pro- 
feaalon,  so  he  la  making  people  laugh  this  season  as  of  old.  He 
and  Mrs.  Florence  enter  upon  a  week's  engagement  March  13  at 
the  Walnut  Sireel  Theatre,  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Carrie  Sw^tiv,  who  played  the  rollicking  soubrette  in 
the  "  Tourists  in  a  Pullman  Car"  very  successful  ly  some  seasons 
since,  started  out  last  fall  in  a  play  called  "  Cad,  the  Tomboy," 
made  to  order  for  her  by  Mr.  Leonard  Qrover,  hut  mlsunder- 
Btandlngs  and  legal  troubles  ensued,  and  the  play  reverted  to  Che 
author.  "  Mab,  the  Miner's  Daughter,"  Is  the  title  of  the 
medium  in  which  the  lady  is  now  affi:)rded  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing her  BbllltiCH — abilities  resembling  those  of  Lotta,  some- 
what exaggerated,  perhaps.  During  the  week  ending  March  17 
■he  may  be  seen  at  the  Arch  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia. 

Since  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  showed  us  the  delights  of 
comic  opera  several  theatres  devoted  encluslvely  to  Its  nse  have 
been  established  In  the  principal  cities.  In  New  York  the  Stand- 
ard Theatre,  the  BtJou  Opera  House,  and  tbe  new  Casino  present 
It  as  their  only  bill  of  fare  ;  the  BUou  is  its  home  in  Boston,  and 
In  Pblladelphla  the  managers  of  the  Lyceum  have  demonstrated 
that  tuneful  music,  bright  libretti  and  beautiful  stage  settings 
have  an  army  of  appreciators.  The  "Queen's  Lace  Handker- 
chief "  had  a  profluble  run  of  Hve  weeks  ;  "  lolanthe  "  about  a 
month,  and  "  Donna  .Inanita,"  with  Miss  Jeannle  Winston  In 
the  title  role,  ran  a  number  of  weeks. 

Ok  September  14  last  Mr,  Lawrence  Barrett  produced  the 
Hon.  George  H.  Boker's  blank-verse  tragedy  of  "  Francesca  di 
RImlDl  "  at  Haverly's  Theatre,  Philadelphia.  Elaborate  and  Im- 
portant alterations  had  been  made  since  the  play  was  originally 
presented,  some  twenty  years  ago,  by  the  lale  E.  L.Davenport, 
■o  that  its  production  last  autumn  was  practically  a  prtmiere. 
The  warm  words  of  approval  accorded  lo  the  tragedy  and  Its  In- 
lerprelars  on  this  occasion  have  since  been  echoed  in  (he  leading 
cities,  and  the  return  visit  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Opera  House 
on  March  IS  is  looked  forward  to  with  great  interest  In  literary 
and  theatre-going  circles.  Entirely  new  scenery  has  been  pre- 
pared for  the  play  by  the  resident  managersof  the  Opera  House, 
Messrs.  Zimmerman  and  Nixon,  and  as  great  scenic  opportuni- 
ties are  offered,  a  most  elaborate  staging  of  the  play  may  be 
looked  for.  We  are  informed  that  the  cost  of  the  scenery  alone 
exceeds  Dfleen  hundred  dollars.  The  condltioDS  of  success  are 
present:  A  classic  and  highly-d  ramatic  theme  ;  treated  poetically 
and  ably ;  Interpreted  by  scholarly  and  eminently  efficient  artists ; 
with  perTert  stage  accessories.  The  leading  characters  will  be 
In  the  same  hands  as  heretofore.  Mr.  Barrett  as  tbe  hunchback 
prince,  Hlu  Marie  Walnwright  as  "  Francesca,"  and  Mr.  Louis 
Jamea  as  the  revengeful  Jester. 


A  nice  old-maid — yet  not  eo  tery  old. 

Not  thirty  yet  (and  surely  not  a  scold). 

Would  like  to  answer  the  advei'tisement 

On  paj^  256  of  a  late  "  Continent." 

The  bachelor  who  wrote  it  knew  bis  mind  ; 

Tlie  next  thing  is  tbe  jiroper  maid  to  And. 

He  asks  for  "full  particulara  i"  ho  'd  know  much  better 

By  seeing  her — not  trusting  to  a  letter. 

Howevei',  she  will  do  tbe  best  sbe  can 

In  giving  ber  description  to  the  gentleman — 

She  'b  fair ; — dark  eyes  and  hair ; — able  to  read  and  write 
(Her  school  diploma  shows  she's  reasonably  bright.) 
Can  get  a  dinner — cooks  the  meats 
And  desseits  by  "Tub  Continent's"  rfceipl*. 
What  more  is  wanted  by  the  gentle  "swell?" 
Of  cuurae  he  only  has  to  writ«  and  t^U. 
The  onlg  draM'back  is  bis  name. 

She's  had  ber  own  so  loag,  slie'd  like  to  keep  the  same. 
(You  know,  an  oM  friend  is  the  btil)  ; 
Still,  sbe  MIGHT  change  it,  at  tbe  right  request. 

(81.  Louis.)  Miss  Ouri. 


"  TAe  Continent" —  . 

Sir: 

Would  you  pUate  vn^ertake 
Tbf  ojfirf  of  POatman  jutt  onct.  for  my  taket 
Then  deliver  t/iit  letter  to  one  in  your  camp 
Wlio  unhlatkingly  omit*  the  rognmnen,  A.  S-eamp. 
He  Tftidei  at  an  inn  called  "  In  Lighter  Vein," 
But  he  talked  »ome  oftnoving  to  Maiden  Lane. 
Toti  'It  find  him,  I  think,  icilhoul  any  trniible. 
For  he '»  puhliely  Uoieing  a  beautiful  bubble. 


Stranobb  f'riend — 

It  seems  rude  to  call  you  A.  8-ramp, 
Tiiough  for  aught  I  know  yun  may  merit  the  stamp. 
I  don't  mean  the  postage-xtarap  named  in  your  letter, 
But  the  brand  that  distinguisliCB  bad  goods  from  better. 

And  so,  after  years  of  single-band  strife. 
You  challenge  the  Fates  by  asking  a  wife? 
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s  the  animal  and  is  somewhat  astonisbed. 


You  wave  all  the  posaible  danger  to  peace, 
Unfurl  as  youi'  banner  t)ie  famed  Ooldeii  Fleece — 
Tlie  gaining  of  which  might  be  fraught  with  mora  pain 
Tlian  the  tnytitical  treasure  go  bard  to  obtain. 
And  you  recklessly  ventiitc  rare,  personal  charms 
In  this  conflict  'twlxt  reaaun  and  womanly  arms. 

Ah,  my  friend,  have  yon  cai'efiilly  cotmted  the  cost? — 
The  freedom  that  thns  may  !>«  fatally  lost  ? 
Are  yon  willbig  to  yield,  if  the  riglit  one  appears. 
The  *elf-love  you  've  cherished  through  jyify  long  ytirtf 
You  see  I  'ni  inclined  to  play  very  fair. 
And  your  heart  I  would  scorn  to  allui'e  with  a  snare; 
You  have  had  ample  time  to  make  up  your  mind. 
To  weigh  all  the  pleanures  you  're  leaving  behind  ; 
So,  I  take  it,  ynu  've  settled  the  question  for  aye, 
And  will  earnestly  welcome  the  true  marriage  day. 

Won't  it  seem  stranger  than  fancy  or  Action, 
To  find  your  free  self  under  whiilvsiinie  restriction? 
You  will  marvel,  no  doubt,  how  it  liappene<l  that  Fate 
Should  reserve  this  great  boon  till  life's  day  i;rew  so  late  ; 
But  remember,  my  fdend,  that  the  blessing  delayed. 
Is  often  prized  more  than  if  earlier  paid. 
Had  Isaac  been  born  w*hen  his  patents  were  young. 
In  their  hearts  common  gratitude  only  liad  sprung  : 
But  the  long-defened  hope,  the  linal  despair, 
VTakened  holietit  love  toward  this  God-jpyeu  heir. 
\nd.  mayhap,  a  kind  Providence,  merciful,  true, 
HaH  been  teaching  a  lesson  in  patience  to  you. 

From  this  moral  digresRion  I  '11  now  hasten  back, 
And  endeavor  to  keep  the  legitimate  ti'ack. 


If,  indeed,  you  've  resolved  on  the  blind,  fatal  leap — 
To  follow  your  fellows,  as  sheep  follow  sheep — 
And  of  all  the  five  hundred  who  answer  yonr  plea, 
Your  well-seasoned  heait  should  incline  unto  me — 
It  is  well.     For  never,  I  venture,  you  "11  find 
A  maiden  more  perfectly  formed  to  your  mind. 

It  would  not  be  modest,  and  so  I  '11  refrain 
TProm  vaunting  my  charms,  until  I  obtain 
A  catalogue  full  of  what  you  desii-e, 
Then  I  '1]  straightway  report  myself  all  you  admire. 
Transformation  of  tastes— ad apt«tion's  the  term — 
Diplomatic  dinrretion — which  means,  timely  squirm 
Out  of  unpleasant  pla^^es  and  unsavory  facts. 
Into  magi.'al  coverts  where  nothinK  reacts.— 
Transformation  of  tastes,  I  was  going  to  say. 
Is  the  gift  of  the  goda  on  man's  we<lding  day ; 
For  Cupid  and  Mjdos  can  soften  the  moods 
Of  the  veriest  vixen  or  primmest  of  prudes. 

'TiH  no  difficult  task  for  a  versatile  heart 
To  attain  the  joy-summit  in  love's  pleasing  art ; 
For  to  bound  and  flutter,  and  bend  and  sway. 
To  charm  and  be  newly  charmed  each  day. 
Is  all  a  man  needs  for  his  acme  of  bliss  : 
And  I  'm  certain,  my  friend,  I  could  do  nil  of  this. 
(Yes,  and  on  provocation  could  throw  in  a  kisF — 
A  sweet  little  f^vor  I  never  should  miss.) 

Now.  surely,  I  've  dealt  with  a  frank,  open  band. 
And  I  '11  leave  future  issues  for  you  to  command. 
With  truest  of  wislies  that  life  may  biing  joy, 
I  sign  myself.  Faithfully,  "  Hbi.bn  of  Tbot." 
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Gi.a: 


bells  rang  in  the  Easter  tnoni,  and  I 

Was  sad  and  vestry  of  the  thinj^  of  time ; 

Not  would  I  list  the  Angel  choir  that  sang, 

In  Holtest  harmony,  to  their  sireet  chime ; 

And  still  their  tuneful  notes  pealed  on,  until 

Tlie  forests  and  tlie  fields,  and  all  the  air, 

Were  filled  with  music  of  the  Easter  bells. 

And  Easter  flowers  were  blooming  everywhi 
And  midst  the  joyous  ringing  of  the  bells 
I  caught  the  low,  sweet  voices  of  the  flowei-s-^ 
For  Ood  doth  grant  to  tiiem  a  tongue  to  soothe 
The  lieait  that  aches  in  this  sad  world  of  ours — 
And  still  they  murmured,  till  mine  ear  did 
lOg^        lose 

^^^U   The  swelling  ptean  of  the  happy  bells, 
And  I  stooped  low,  that  I  might  hear  01 

E  Tlie  story  that  a  simple  flow'ret  tells. 

"I  know  that  ye  are  bright  and  beautiful," 
'  I  cried ;  "  and  your  sweet  breath  doth 

wake  again 
Tlie  memories  of  yore,  and  bind  anew 
The  golden  links  of  thought's  electric 

Ye  mind  me  of  the  loved  and  li 
and  joys 
^^  And  hopes  of  days  that  were  too  bright 
^  to  last ; 

JL    But  can  ye  give  them  back  to  me  again  ? 

One  wortl  from  out  the  dead  and  silent  Pastl' 

"Alas,  your  whispers  are  but  moekeries  ! 

From  earth's  cold  graves  ye  have  returned,  M 

hut  where  ■ 

The  precious  ones  who  wont  te  sleep  with  you? 
Do  ye  of  them  no  sign,  no  tidings  bear  ?"  w 

And  still  with  sucli  a  loving  tenderness 
They  plead,  that  I  could  not  refuse  to  hear !^ 
And  lo !  close  to  my  side  a  Passion  Flower   o  j 
Proclaimed,  in  accents  wondrous  "' 

;t  and  clear— 


gbt's  electric 

id  lost,      4^^^. 
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**l  bear  a  sign  and  message  from  that  Blessed  One 

Wlio  suffered  eighteen  hundred  years  ago ; 
And  through  the  rolling  centuries  of  time 

I  tell  the  story  of  His  cross  and  woe  !** 
And  then  a  Lily  fair,  whofee  snowy  cup 

Hung  o*er  the  crystal  stream,  spoke,  in  a  voice 
Of  calm,  assuring  love,  and  bade  my  heart 

Forget  its  grief,  and  looking  up,  rejoice. 


''I  bear  sweet  tidings  from  Our  Father^s  house; 

Look  on  my  face ;  behold,  I  am  His  care  I 
Upon  His  hand  I  live,  from  day  to  day. 

And  spotless  robes  of  radiant  beauty  wear.*' 
Half-hidden  Violets  then  took  the  theme, 

And  spoke  the  graces  of  humility ; 
And  Jasmines,  from  their  leafy  coronal. 

Told  of  a  life  from  mortal  sorrows  free. 


The  shadows  lengthened,  and  the  day  was  spent. 

And  lingering  still,  I  listened  to  the  flowers  : 
"Fair  teachers,*  ye  have  brought  me  peace,"  I  cried, 

**  And  giv'n  me  strength  for  suffering's  bitter  hours.'* 
The  night  came  on,  and  daylight  sank  to  rest. 

The  earth  was  still — the  happy  birds — the  air ; 
The  Easter  bells  had  hushed  their  joyous  song. 

But  Easter  flowers  were  blooming  everywhere  ! 


EASTER  BELLS. 


Ring,  ye  joyous  Easter  bells  ! 
Stir  the  heart !  awake  the  nation  I 
Thrill  the  world  with  glad  pulsation ! 
Christ,  who  brought  us  free  salvation ;, 
Christ,  the  Saviour  for  us  born — 
From  the  grave  'rose  Easter  mom. 

Ring  triumphant,  Easter  bells  ! 
Joy  for  sad  hearts  reunited  ! 
Joy  for  wrongs  that  have  been  righted  ! 


Joy  for  noble  lives  indited 
On  Time's  page  by  History's  pen. 
Lives  of  nations  and  of  men. 

Ring,  O  happy  Easter  bells — 
Ring  the  birth  of  spring-time  vernal ! 
Ring  the  bu-th  of  souls  eternal  1 
Ring  the  endless  love  supernal  I 
Ring  the  dawn  of  better  days. 
Hearts  of  truth  and  songs  of  praise  ! 

Rose  Haktwick  Thobpk. 


EASTER   SONG. 


If  Easter  rise 

With  glad  surprise, 
Charming  the  tear-drops  from  your  eyes  ; 

'Tis  God,  All-wise, 

In  Christ  supplies 
That  joyous  life  which  never  dies. 

If  human  ties 

Break  oft,  with  sighs 
That  desolate  the  heart !     Despise 


Not  from  the  skies 

The  one  chief  prize — 
Jesus — the  Christ  who  never  dies. 

From  grief  aiise ; 

Lift  up  thine  eyes ! 
'Tis  Jesus  calls ;  to  thee  He  cries 

My  sacrifice 

To  faith  descries 

The  Life,  the  Hope  that  never  dies. 

E.  T.  Faibohild. 


^  Qtxm^jicfit^ 
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El  ancho  circo  ee  lleoa 

De  mill  t<  Cud  cUmorosa, 
Que  stlende  k  ver  en  su  arena 

La  sangrienta  lid  dudOBB, 
1  todo  en  torao  r«BneBa. 

Mora tiD— /!««[<!  d»  Toro*  <n  Madrid, 

In  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  the  disposition  and 
genius  of  a  people,  an  well  as  their  state  of  civilization, 
have  been  almost  infallibly  indicated  by  the  character 
of  their  amus«menta.  The  cold  and  sluggish  nations 
of  the  North  have  devoted  their  leisure  to  exhibitions 
wherein  *vere  displayed  mimic  battles  and  feats  of  enor- 
mous strength  i  but  among  the  flery  and  impetuous 
races  of  Southern  Europe,  and  particularly  those  of 
the  Spanish  peninsula,  which  have  inherited,  along 
with  the  untamed  ferocity  of  Goth  and  Yandal,  not  a 
little  of  the  refined  cruelty  of  the  Arab,  diversions 
whose  attractiveness  is  largely  due  to  the  risk  of  life 
and  the  shedding  of  blood  have  ever  held  the  first  place 
in  the  estimation  of  the  multitude.  This  sanguinary 
taste  for  deeds  of  brutality,  the  atrocities  of  the  Inqui- 
sition which  with  the  sanction  and  authority  of  rojalty 
burned  and  mutilated  its  victims  in  public,  have  care- 
fully fostered  and  peipetuated.  The  universal  and 
incredible  popularity  of  the  bull-fight  with  the  masses, 
which  at  times  degenerates  into  absolute  frenzy,  illus- 
ttutes,  fer  better  than  any  commentary  can  do,  the 
bent  of  the  Spanish  mind  and  the  degradation  of  the 
Spanish  character. 

The  bull-fight,  suggested  doubtless  by  the  gladiatorial 
combats  that  once  constituted  nil  important  feature  of 
the  amusements  of  every  Roman  city  and  colony,  is  a 
reminiscence  of  the  Moors.     In  the  prosperous  days  of 


the  kingdom  of  Granada  it  was  customary  for  the  Moor- 
ish chivalry,  skilled  in  all  the  manly  exercises  of  the 
time,  to  fight  bulls  in  the  Plaza  de  la  Bibarrambia,  the 
scene  of  many  a  tilt  of  reeds,  and  of  more  than  one 
friendly  contest  with  their  Christian  rivals.  The 
knights — for  none  of  inferior  rank  were  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate— were  dressed  in  gala  costume,  and  mounted 
upon  swift  Barbary  horses  trained  in  the  tournament 
and  the  foray.  The  only  weapon  carried  by  the  rider 
was  a  short  spear  about  five  feet  long,  and  having  a 
butt  like  that  of  a  lance.  With  this  he  was  expected  to 
dispatch  the  bull  with  a  blow  delivered  between  the 
slioulder  and  the  spine,  the  very  place  where  the  Span- 
ish enpado  plants  his  death-<lealing  sword.  It  was 
accounted  disgraceful  to  wound  the  bull  in  any  otiier 
part  of  the  body ;  and  if  the  knight  were  so  unfortunate 
as  to  lo.se  his  weapon,  he  was  driven  from  the  arena  by 
the  jeers  and  shoutti  of  the  spectators.  Affording,  as  it 
did,  a  display  of  gracefVil  and  daring  horsemanship,  as 
well  as  of  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  jerrid,  or  spear, 
the  original  bull-flght  was  a  very  different  affair  from 
the  cruel  exhibition  of  to-day.  There  was  none  of  tlie 
revolting  butchery  that  disgraces  the  latter,  for  rarely, 
indeed,  did  it  happien  that  a  horse  was  sacrificed,  and 
still  more  rarely  that  a  man  fell  a  victim  to  the  rage  of 
the  infuriated  beast,  that,  bewildered  by  the  rapid 
movements  of  his  enemies — whose  sagacious  horses, 
guided  solely  by  the  pressure  of  the  rider's  knees,  ad- 
vanced in  turn  to  the  attack,  or  retired  to  give  place  to 
others^waa  soon  exhausted  and  killed. 

IVe  may  imt^ine.  if  not  describe,  the  splendors  that, 
under  the  cloudless  sky  of  Andalusia,  invested  these 
games  in  the  quaint  old  Plaza  de  la  Bibarrambia  during 
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the  rule  of  the  eullane  of  Granada.  Tlie  endlesB  arcades 
and  galleries  thronged  with  the  bright-eyed  ladiee  of 
tlie  JiareDi,  whom  enlightened  custom,  iu  defiance  of 
the  injunction  of  the  Prophet,  permitted  to  appear  witli 
unveiled  foces ;  the  many-colored  robes  epatkllng  with 
jewels ;  the  brilliant  court,  and  the  grim  monarch  sur- 
rounded by  his  vigilant  African  guards;  the  [tea  of  white 
turbans  that,  massed  near  the  barrier,  swayed  to  and 
fro  with  every  motion  of  the  excited  crowd  as  they  ap- 
plauded some  bold  thrust  or  adroit  maneuver  of  their 
favorite  champion,  all  conspired  to  malce  the  Moorish 
bull-fight  wonderfully  attractive  to  a  people  famed  for 
their  luxury,  their  love  of  pomp,  and  their  magnificeat 
games  and  festivals. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Alfonso  YI  of  Toledo  that  this 
sport,  borrowed  from  their  inlidel  neighbors,  with  whom 
they  were  often  upon  intimate  terms,  was  adopted  by 
the  Castilian  chivalry.  The  Cid,  "H  aoberbto  Castel- 
lano,"  and  the  idol  of  his  romantic  countrymen,  who 
made  him  their  model  io  all  that  related  to  knightly 
courtesy  and  warfare,  was  the  first  Spaniard  to  enter 
the  arena,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself,  elicit- 
ing the  hearty  applause  and  admiration  of  the  Moors, 
an  event  which  has  been  celebrated  by  the  graceful 
muse  of  Moratin.  Once  established,  the  bull-fight,  well 
calculated  to  please  the  venturesome  spirit  of  an  age 
delighting  in  deeds  of  heroism  and  reckless  daring,  ob- 
tained too  firm  a  foothold  to  be  shaken  even  by  the 
edicts  of  Queen  Isabella,  whose  sense  of  humanity  had 
been  outraged  by  the  death  of  two  performers  in  the 


first  and  only  Jiesta  she  ever  attended.  That  wise  and 
gentle  princess,  having  ever  tlie  interest  of  her  sub- 
jects at  heart,  did  not  fail  to  see,  and  frequently  deplore, 
in  their  increasing  and  passionate  devotion  to  sports 
involving  the  loss  of  life  and  limb,  a  disposition  that 
augured  no  good  to  their  f\iture  advancement  and  liap- 
piness  as  a  uatiou. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  V,  who  was  himself  a 
Kkillful  torwidm-,  and  his  suuoensors,  the  bull-fight  be- 
came more  and  more  popular,  until  it  numbered  in  the 
ranks  of  its  cliampions  the  most  renowned  soldiers  of 
tlie  kingdom,  among  whom  not  the  least  in  reputation 
was  Francisco  Pizarro.  The  accession  of  the  house  uf 
Bourbon,  however,  which  introduced  the  effeminate 
manners  and  absurd  etiquette  of  the  Court  of  Yer- 
saillei>,  put  an  end  to  this,  as  well  as  to  other  national 
amusements,  by  making  them  unfoshionable.  Exhibi- 
tions modeled  after  the  original  ones,  wherein  tlie  superb 
horsemanship  of  the  Spanish  nobles  is  shown  to  great 
advantage,  are  now  occasionally  given  at  the  celebration 
of  a  coronation,  a  royal  marriage,  or  a  christening. 
Tliey  are  styled  "  Fieslas  Bealeg  de  Thros,"  or  "  Royal 
Bull  Feasts;"  but,  as  the  lanue  has  follen  into  disuse, 
and  the  mounted  cavaliers  are  unable  to  kill  the  bull 
without  assistance,  a  professional  matador  is  always  on 
hand  to  finish  him  after  he  has  been  tortured  sufBciently 
to  satisfy  the  audience.  The  last  of  these  fiestas,  a  note- 
worthy part  of  tlie  wedding  festivities  of  Alfonso  XII 
and  Queen  Mercedes,  took  place  at  Ma^lrid  on  the 
twenty-third  day  of  January,  1878,  in  the  pi'csence  of 
eighteen  thousand  spectators. 

The  usual  mode  of  fighting  bulls  on  foot, 
known  as  "  La  Corrida  de  Tbros,"  or  "Bull 
Race,"  dates  back  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  the  sport,  hith- 
erto the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  nobility, 
became  the  business  of  professionals,  who 
have  always  been  recruited  from  the  lowest 
classes  of  society. 

Tlie  education  of  a  bull-fighter  lasts 
through  many  years.  His  first  essays  are 
made  with  the  cape,  with  which  he  learns 
all  the  tricks  of  the  chulo,  to  provoke  and 
avoid  the  charge,  and  it  is  only  after  con- 
siderable experience  with  animals  with 
padded  horns^ — from  which  is  expected 
nothing  more  serious  than  an  abundance 
of  bruises  and  an  occasional  toss  in  the 
air — that  he  ventures  into  the  ring  to  play 
the  part  of  copearfor.  If  he  is  sufficiently 
deslerous,  and  aspires  to  handerilUax,  or 
handle  the  darts,  he  serves  a  tedious  ap- 
prenticeship, which  entails  far  more  danger 
than  the  preceding  one.  And  here  he  usu- 
ally stops,  for  the  espada,  like  the  poet,  '^is 
bom,  not  made,"  and  no  amount  of  expe- 
rience or  ffemiliftfity  with  the  mere  details 
of  bull-figliting  will  produce  a  matador  if 
the  candidate  is  not  naturally  adapted  to 
it.  The  intended  esiioda  must  have  taken, 
and  be  thoroughly  skilled  in,  the  various 
preliminary  degrees  of  his  art  before  he 
attempts  the  finaj  and  most  difficult  one, 
which,  if  attained,  will  bring  him  to  the 
summit  of  his  ambition.  To  accomplish 
this  he  betakes  himself  to  the  shambles  and 
practices  daily  upon  cattle  the  blows  with 
which  in  lime  he  expects  to  win  the 
applause  of  the  mighty  concourse  in  the 
amphitheatre.      Next,   like  the  chuio,  he 
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tries  his  hand  upon  bulls  with  blunted  boms,  until  he 
is  declared  ready  for  the  real  contest,  the  "  lucha  de 

As  for  the  pkador,  or  spearmnn,  his  part  requires 
little  more  than  brute  strength  ;  for,  besides  the  armor 
in  which  his  legs  are  encased,  liis  horse  protects  him, 
and  receives  the  brunt  of  the  attack.  Any  one  with 
ponerfVil  arms  and  shoulders,  who  is  a  good  rider — 
and  there  are  few  Spaniards  vho  are  not — can  become 
a  picador.  His  role  is  much  less  esteemed  tlian  that 
of  his  comrades,  because  he  does  not  run  a:^  great  a  risk 
of  a  cq/t'da,  or  "catch,"  as  the  misfortune  of  getting  too 
near  the  horns  of  the  bull  is  termed  in  the  technical 
jai^nn  of  the  profession, 

A  bull-light  is  a  very  expensive  affiiir  from  beginning 
to  end.  The  aninmls  destined  for  the  arena  are  bred 
expressly  for  that  purpose,  and  when  a  year  old  are  col- 
lected from  the  pastures  and  charged,  one  hy  one,  hy 
the  herdsman  armed  with  his  goad,  Tlioae  only  that 
endure  this  test — and  the  proportion  is  small— are 
deemed  suitable  for  the  ring,  and  are  valued  at  from 
seven  hundred  to  a  thousand  dollars  apiece.  The  sala- 
ri'ts  allowed  the  performers  are  enormous,  and  the  best 


of  them  receives  more  than  a  captain^eneral.  An  ordi* 
nary  tspada  demands  six  hundred  dollars,  while  the 
"  stars  "  never  think  of  entering  the  plaza  for  less  than 
eight  hundred  dollars  in  gold.  Out  of  this  the  espada 
pays  his  cuadrilla,  or  ''  squad ;"  the  picadores,  baTtderiU 
leros  and  chuhs  that  compose  his  following.  The  muni- 
cipal authorities  exact  from  him  a  license  of  twenty-five 
dollars  for  each  entertainment,  and  should  a  hull  be 
crippled  in  any  way  so  that  he  is  unfitted  for  the  linal 
bloody  scene,  custom  requires  the  exiMuia  to  provide  an- 
other at  his  own  expense,  Notwithstanding  these  heavy 
drains  upon  his  purse,  the  income  of  the  successful  es- 
pada is  immeuse.  Front  the  middle  of  May  to  the  first 
of  November  a  corrida  is  held  on  Sunday  afternoon  in 
every  large  city  in  Spain,  and  all  of  the  prominent 
saints'  days  and  holidays — which,  though  not  ao  faith- 
fully observed  now  as  formerly,  ate  still  surprisingly 
numerous — are  celebrated  in  this  manner.  A  bull-flglit 
on  the  Christian  festival  of  Easter  sounds  strangely 
to  Anglo-Saxon  ears,  but  to  a  Spaniard  it  does  not 
by  any  means  seem  utterly  out  of  place.  Tlie  bull- 
fighter lives  in  great  luxury,  drives  magnificent  horses, 
dresses   in   the  showy  Majo  costume,  maintains  the 
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finest  eetabliahment  his  abundant  means  will   allow, 
and  indulges  to  the  utmost  his  passion  Tor  gaming.  The 
fact  that  his  social  status  is  below  that  of  a  piigiliat  with 
us  does  not  prevent  him  from    having  numerous  ad- 
mirers even  among  the  haughty  Castilian  nobility ;  and 
uumerous  arc  the  tender  glances  bestowed  from  the 
aristocratic  region  of  the  balconies  upon  tiie  young  and 
daring  mutoAn:     A  few  years  ago  a  famous  espada^ 
whose  exploits  in  the  pUua  hnd  long  been  the  envy  of 
his  comrades,  received  his  cou/i  de  grace  from  an  Anda- 
•^usian  bull,  and  was  carried  out  dead.    When  hia  trunks 
came  to  be  examined  they  were  found  filled  with  locks 
of  hair,  ribbons,  piles  of  &ded  bouquets,  aad  a  great 
quantity  of  billets-dMix,  many  of  them  sealed  with  coro- 
nets and  bearing  the  signatures  of  some  of  the  proudest 
beauties  of  Old  Castile.     Discretion  is  not  one  of  the 
cardinal  virtues  of  the  Spaniard,  who  is  as  fond  of  scan- 
dal as  the  veriest  \illage  gossip ; 
and  there  was  soon  considerable 
excitement  in  the  higher  circles  of 
the  Court,  which  resulted  in  the 
sudden  and  permanent  disappear- 
ance of  certain  ladies  of  the  bluest 
blood,  and  the  enforced  retirement 
of  others  to  the  penitential  secla- 
sion  of  the  convent.     This  severe 
example  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  productive  of  little  etfect  upon 
the  conduct  of  some  of  the  survi- 
vors, judging  fi-om  the  astonishing 
tales  of  their  escapades  whispered 
in  every  club  and  restaurant  of  the 
Spanish  capital. 

With  his  own  class  the  torero  is 
a  Itind  of  divinity,  who  receives 
the  respectful  homage  of  his  male 
associates  and  the  adoration  of  his 
female  acquaintances.  He  is  liberal 
to  prodizality,  and  a  veritable  epi- 
curean, l:nowing  well  that  a  false 
step  or  the  miscalculation  of  an 
inch  will  probably  some  day  exact 
he  extreme  penalty  attached  U> 


the  slightest  neglect  of  the  ruli-s  of 
his  perilous  calling.  With  that 
possible  end  in  view  he  is  as  regu- 
lar in  his  attendance  at  the  confes- 
sional as  can  be  expected  in  the 
case  of  BO  gay  a  cabdltro;  aod  if 
the  reverend  padret  succeed  in  ex- 
torting full  confessions  from  these 
penitents,  they  must  be  the  reposi- 
tory of  tales  which  would  make 
their  fortunes  in  any  Spanish  circle 
of  society  gossips.  There  is  some- 
thing fescinating  to  the  sterner  as 
well  as  to  the  weaker  sex  in  a  man 
who  deliberately  takes  his  life  in 
his  hand,  even  in  an  ignoble  cause, 
and  trusts  to  fiis  own  steady  nerves 
and  strong  arm  for  the  victor}'.  In 
his  costumes,  which  cost  from  five 
hundred  to  a  thousand  dollars 
each,  he  takes  especial  pride,  and 
hia  wardrobe  frequently  contains  a 
dozen  or  more  of  different  colors. 
They  are  made  of  the  finest  silk, 
heavily  embroidered  with  gold  and 
silver,  the  jacket — which  does  not 
reach  the  waist  by  several  inches, 
and  is  open  under  the  arms  to  secure  the  greatest  pos- 
sible freedom  of  movement^ — being  usually  so  covered 
with  glittering  cords  and  tassels  that  the  color  of  the 
material  cannot  be  distinguished.  Tightly -fitting  knee- 
breeches,  a  silken  sash,  whose  ends  fall  negligently 
over  the  lell  hip,  white  stockings,  low  shoes,  and  a 
triangular  monUra  or  cap  of  black  piush  complet"  this 
elaborate  dress,  unlurpassed  in  richness  by  any  ever 
displayed  upon  the  st^e.  The  expadn,  like  the  Mojo, 
wears  his  hair  in  a  tiny  cue,  eked  out  with  a  false 
braid,  and  coiled  in  a  net  at  the  back  of  the  head. 
His  sword  is  a  ponderous  rapier  of  Toledo  steel,  its 
hiltwrappt^d  in  buckskin,  dyed  crimson,  and  aBbrding 
for  the  hand  the  firmest  possible  grip. 

The  outfit  of  the  picador  is  not  nearly  as  gaudy  as 
those  of'  bis  professional  brethren.  His  jacket  is  less 
profusely  ornamented,  his  hat  is  of  gray  felt,  and  his 
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the  flesh  as  soon  as  Ihey  are  planted,  drive  the  creature 
N't  V  wild  with  rage  and  pain. 

The  lowest  in  rank  of  tlie  cuadrilhi  is  the  oachelero, 
ose  duty  it  is  to  kill  tlie  bull  after  he  has  fallen  from 
laustion  and  the  ill-aimed  thrusts  of  the  eepada.  This 
does  by  driving  hia  dagger  into  the  cervical  vertebrse 
the  animal,  causing  instantaneous  death. 
The  dramatix  personm  having  now  been  duly  intro- 
;ed,  let  UH  proceed  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  eorrida. 
LB  a  lovely  Sunday  afternoon  in  May,  the  opening  day 
the  great  feir  of  Seville,  Surrounded  hy  a  sky  of 
itless  blue,  the  sun  beams  brightly  down  upon  the 
itewashed  houses,  and  the  fragrance  of  an  atmos- 
ire  freight«d  with  the  mingled  scents  of  honeysuckle, 
e,  jasmine  and  the  hundreds  of  odoriferous  shrubs 
\ag  the  public  walks,  finds  its  way  into  every  street 
1  byway  of  the  quaint  old  city.  The  people^  in  holi- 
f  attire,  and  but  lately  releaaed  from  the  sombre 
ilts  of  the  cathedral,  are,  with  one  accord,  slowly 
nding  their  way  toward  the  bank  of  the  Guadalqui- 
,  where,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  vast  stone  building',  with 
rs  upon  tiers  of  arches  and  balconies  without  end,  a 
I  and  noisy  multitude  is  already  assembled.  As  we 
inter  around  the  plaza,  glancing  in  through  a  passage 
the  rear  there  rise  upon  the  air  the  notes  of  a  monoto- 
is  and  solemn  chant.  Drawing  near  and  peeping 
o  ft  half-open  door,  the  eye  is  attracted  by  the  glitter 
spangles,  and  amid  the  gloom  which  a  pair  of  tapers, 
ntly  visible  through  a  cloud  of  incense,  seem  rather  to 
ghten  than  dispel,  can  be  perceived  a  score  of  men  in 
^oua  dresses  kneeling  devoutly  before  a  little  altar, 
ese  are  the  biill-lighters,  hearing  mass  before  engaging 
t  conflict  that  may  cost  more  than  one  of  them  his  life, 
bell  tinkles,  the  worshippers  rise,  and,  bowing  before 
be  host,  pass  out  and  mingle  with  the  giddy  throng 
that  is  impatiently  waiting  for  the  gates  to  open. 
Just  opposite  the  chapel  is  another  room  of  the 
same  dimensions,  but  better  lighted,  and  with- 
fumiture,  excepting  a  long  table  standing  in  the 
Idle  of  the  tile-paved  floor.  Fastened  to  the  wall 
bin  easy  reach  is  a  shelf  containing  a  row  of 
ties,  strips  of  linen  and  a  case  of  surgical  instru- 
tts.  Upon  the  table,  reclining  at  foil  length,  his 
d  supported  by  his  hand,  lies  a  man  of  forty 
rs  of  age,  fat,  bearded  and  swarthy,  with  a  cigar- 
!  stuck  behind  each  ear  and  a  lighted  one  in  his 
lith,  who  is  entertaining  a  couple  of  friends  with 
)e  amusing  story,  related  in  the  animated  and  de- 
ostrative  manner  of  his  countrymen.  His  surroiind- 
9  have  already  disclosed  his  calling.  He  is  the 
geon  appointed  by  the  City  Council  to  attend  to  the 
inded,  and  who,  with  commendable  promptitude, 
completed  his  arrangements  with  all  the  sang-^rvid 
TSB  ALonxzii,.  '*^  '>'*  profession.  And  now  the  strains  of  martial  music 

are  heard  outside,  as  a  battalion  of  soldiers,  headed  by 
a  band,  file  into  the  plma  by  the  rear  entrance,  for  the 
trousers  of  leather,  concealiug  the  iron  armor  that  pro-  t  presence  of  the  military  is  considered  indispensable  at 
tecta  his  legs,  but  impedes  his  movements  when  on  foot,  a  bull-fight,  to  preserve  order  and  check  any  revolu- 
»o  that  he  has  a  slender  chance  of  escape  if,  when  dis-  tionary  demonstration  that  might  be  prompted  by  the 
mounted,  he  should  attract  the  attention  of  the  infuri-  occasion.  At  length  the  doors  are  opened,  and  the 
atcd  bulL  This  armor  serves  also  to  save  the  limbs  in  boisterous  but  good-humored  crowds  pour  in  and  take 
case  the  horse  falls  upon  liis  rider,  an  accident  of  almost     their  seats. 

daily  occurrence.     The  spear  of  the  picadnr  is  sixteen  The  impression  that  a  stranger  receives  when  he  gazes 

feet  in  length,  but  the  blade  is  wrapped  with  tow  till  for  the  first  time  upon  that  tremendous  audience  of  flf- 
only  an  inch  of  the  point  is  visible.  The  weapons  of  teen  thousand  people,  packing  the  grand  amphitheatre 
the  banderill^ro  are  a  pair  of  barbed  darts  adorned  with  from  the  harrier  to  the  balconies,  ix  one  that  he  will 
paper  streamer.  When  the  bull  shows  a  want  of  spirit,  never  forget  while  he  lives.  The  spectacle  is  unique,  and 
ianderilla*  de/vego,  or  fire  arrows,  furnished  with  some  of  a  raagniUcence  the  like  of  which  no  other  country  can 
detonating  substance,  are  employed,  instead  of  the  or-  display,  vying  as  it  does  with  the  gladiatorial  exhibitions 
dinary  ones,  to  madden  him,  and  which,  exploding  In     of  Imperial  Rome.     No  other  possesses  a  tithe  of  the 
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thrilling  interest  iDvesting  every  act  of  this  drama — a 
drama  always  a  tragedy — and  not  infrequently  closing 
with  the  loss  of  human  life,  in  the  fierce  struggle  between 
brute  force  and  consummate  skill.  As  the  performance 
usually  begins  at  four  o'clock,  to  avoid  the  heat,  the 
pUwa  at  that  hour  is  half  in  sun  and  half  in  shadow. 
Upon  the  sunny  side,  where  the  prices  are  the  lowest, 
the  poorer  classes  are  congregated,  happy  in  having 
saved,  begged,  borrowed  or  stolen  the  few  reals  required 
for  admission. 

To  obtain  these,  many  have  for  months  denied  them- 
selves the  necessaries  of  life ;  others  have  pawned  their 
clothes  and  diminished  their  scanty  stock  of  household 
utensils,  all  forgetful  of  the  past  and  carelet^s  for  the 
morrow,  provided  tlie  present  dominating  passion  is 
gratified.  There  is  no  age  or  sex  for  which  the  national  ' 
pastime  has  not  an  irresistible  foscination.  Women 
make  up  at  least  half  the  audience  ;  some  of  these  bring 
children  in  their  anus,  (wrhaps  because  there  is  no  one 
to  care  for  tliem  at  home,  but  with  the  effect,  certainly, 
of  familiarizing  them  with  these  horrible  scenes  of  blood 
and  butchery.  The  soldiers  are  distributed  in  compa- 
nies among  the  peasantry,  and  scattered  here  and  there 
where  the  garlands  and  gay  parasols  are  thickest  one 
sees  a  civil  guard,  or  jaunty  officer,  or  a  group  of  hus- 
sars in  showy  unifomts.  In  the  lowest  row  lounges  the 
ofici/mado,  or  devotee  of  the  cruel  sport,  in  dandy  cos- 
tume, his  purple  jacket  and  scarlet  sash  contrasting 
with  the  shovel  hat  and  (lowing  robes  of  the  priest  who 


sits  beside  him.  Above,  in  the  paco$,  or  private  bozee, 
the  ladies  muster  in  force  and  in  their  best  attire, 
"Maja"  toilettes  and  white  mantillas,  rustling  silks 
and  embroidered  shawls ;  and  the  arcades  are  bright 
with  the  sheen  of  jewels,  the  sparkle  of  black  eyes 
and  the  flutter  of  innumerable  fans.  Under  the  gal- 
lerj-,  and  facing  the  principal  entrance,  is  the  balcony 
of  the  president  of  the  day,  who  is  generally  an 
officer  of  the  city  government,  except  when  the  King 
consents  to  attend,  and  then  he  assumes  the  office. 
Sometimes,  upon  state  uccatiions,  a  number  of  titled 
ladies  are  chosen  to  preside  over  the  arena,  and 
magnificently  dressed  in  the  style  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  grace  the  box  of  the  president  with  their 
charming  presence,  and  direct  the  ceremonies,  an  honor 
much  coveted,  especially  in  Andalusia.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  plaza  everj-  roof  from  which  a  glimpM, 
however  limited,  can  be  obtained  of  its  interior  is  fairly 
black  with  people,  and  one  enterprising  individual  lias 
built  a  tower  overtopping  the  walls  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, whence,  for  the  moderate  sum  of  three  real* 
(fifteen  cents),  about  one-fourth  the  admittance  fee, 
an  excellent  view  can  be  lia<l  of  all  that  takes  place 
inside. 

Opijosite  the  president's  balcony  is  the  lorit,  or  bull- 
pen, closed  by  a  ponderous  gate.  The  six  bulls  destined 
for  the  afternoon's  sport  are  shut  up  here,  having  been 
decoyed  by  trained  oxen  and  driven  by  mounted  spear- 
men the  night  before  to  this  thf  ir  final  destination.  The 
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lateness  of  the  hour  does  not  deter  thousands  of  sjiecta- 
toiB  from  witnessing  this  furious  race,  and  to  prevent 
accidents  the  streets  tire  burricaded  with  poles  lashed 
together,  and  soldiers  and  policemen  are  detailed  to  keep 
back  the  crowd ;  but  even  these  preeaiitions  are  some- 
times insulBcietit,  so  uncontrollable  is  the  excitement  of 
the  mob.  The  bulla  are  forced  out  of  the  toril  one  by  one 
as  they  are  wanted,  by  means  of  goads.  Tti  the  shoulder 
of  each,  attached  by  a  tiny  barb,  hangs  a  silken  rosette, 
whose  colors,  familiar  to  every  frequenter  of  the  ring,  in- 
dicate the  pedigree  of  the  animal,  as  well  as  the  district 
from  whence  be  comes. 

The  arena  is  an  oval  of  about  a  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  in  its  largest  diameter,  and  packed  with  sand  as 
smooth  and  hard  ils  a  floor.  It  is  inclosed  by  three  con- 
centric fences ;  one  higher  than  the  others  bounds  the 
lowest  range  of  seats ;  the  second  and  third,  only  two 
feet  apart,  overlap  and  are  contrived  to  shelter  the  liard- 
prcssed  torero  when  compelled  to  retreat.  A  number  of 
men  with  buckets  of  water,  which  they  distribute  with 
their  hands,  are  deliberately  sprinkling  the  ground,  in- 
terfering with  the  fruit  peddlers,  of  whom  more  than  a 
dozen  with  baskets  of  oranges  are  in  the  ring.  "  Na- 
ranjaa  !  Naranjas ,'  bueiias  y  viadvraa  I"  cries  one  of 
these  itinerant  merchants,  holding  up  his  hands  filled 
with  the  golden  globes.  His  quick  eye  catches  a  signal, 
perhaps,  fVom  the  lughest  balcony,  and  in  a  moment  he 
pitches  into  the  lap  of  the  purchaser,  with  luierring  aim, 
the  amount  of  tlie  order;  then,  bowing  his  thanks  for 
the  coin  tossed  him  in  return,  he  moves  on  in  search  of 
another  customer.  In  the  meantime  the  water-sellers, 
with  their  porous  jugs  and  tinkling  glasses,  are  climbing 
about,  stumbling  over  feet  and  rumpling  ladies'  drcsse!-, 
but  always  apologizing  with  a  polite  "  Perden  de  V  ca- 
txdiero  !"  that  at  once  disarms  all  hostility.  Before  the 
sprinklem  have  finished  their  task  the  band  strikes  up  a 
lively  air,  announcing  the  arrival  of  the  president,  who 
raises  his  hat  in  acknowledgment  of  the  cheers  of  the 
audience.  The  notes  of  the  band  have  scarcely  died  away 
when  a  trumpet  aoundit,  the  gate  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  plata  opens,  and  the  bull-flghters,  in  splendid  array, 
appear,  marshaled  in  the  orderof  their  rank.  In  front 
come  the  expadas,  then  the  ckulos,  next  the  picadorea, 
and  lastly  the  mule  teams,  harnessed  three  abreast,  and 


covered  with  scarlet  trappings  and  jingling  bells,  fol- 
lowed by  the  various  supernuniemriea  of  the  ripg.  Ap- 
proaching the  balcony  of  the  president  they  salute  tliat 
official,  then  the  mules  are  driven  out,  the  picadorea 
range  themselves  in  line  near  the  fence,  and  the  other 
performers,  laying  aside  their  gold-embroidered  cloaks, 
take  from  the  hands  of  their  attendants  plainer  ones  of 
red  and  yellow  silk,  whose  stains  and  rents  give  evi- 
dence of  many  a  bloody  fray.  Another  trumpet  sounds, 
the  gate  ^ain  swings  open,  and  a  solitary  horseman 
rides  in.  llis  black  doublet  and  short  velvet  cloak,  the 
badge  of  his  profession,  as  well  as  his  sinister  expres- 
sion and  suspicious  carriage,  betray  him,  and  even  the 
foreigner  famihar  with  the  inimitable  pages  of  Gil  Bias 
and  Don  Quixote  can  hardly  fail  to  recognize  at  a  glance 
the  alffuazil,  or  magistrate's  officer,  whose  rapacious 
and  unprincipled  character  has  been  the  object  of  the 
sarcastic  wit  of  writers  on  Spanish  manners  fVom  the 
earliest  times.  He  halts  under  the  royal  box,  bows  to 
the  president,  and  catches  in  his  tiat  a  gilded  key  deco- 
rated with  ribbons  which  the  latter  tosses  to  him.  This 
key  unlocks  the  stable  of  the  bulls,  and  with  it  the  dl- 
guazil  canters  slowly  across  the  ring.  A  few  i^econds 
afterward  a  huge  bull,  with  horns  as  sharp  as  daggers, 
Iwunds  into  the  arena.  There  is  a  breathless  silence  as, 
pausing,  he  glares  upon  the  assembled  multitude,  and  ' 
then,  selecting  th^  nearest  horse,  charges  headlong.  The 
jwcndoi",  by  a  vigorous  use  of  the  spur,  man^^s  to  turn 
his  steed  to  meet  his  adversary,  and  tries,  by  planting 
the  point  of  the  spear  in  bis  shoulder,  to  ward  off  his 
attack ;  but  his  strength  is  powerless  before  the  on- 
slaught of  the  furious  beast,  who,  burying  his  horns  in 
the  body  of  the  defenseless  horse,  and  literally  disem- 
boweling him,  hurls  him  and  his  rider  to  the  ground. 

To  the  Anglo-Saxon,  whose  sympathies  are  stirred  by 
the  sight  of  anguish,  whether  suffered  by  the  higher  or 
lower  orders  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  utter  indiffer- 
ence evinced  by  the  audience  at  a  Spanish  bnll-fight  is 
well  nigh  incomprehensible.  That  sentiment  of  pity 
which  often  causes  the  foreigner  to  turn  away  fh>m  the 
arena  with  a  sickening  shudder,  seems  totally  wanting 
in  the  Spaniard  :  and  as  one  leans  against  a  iiarrier  to 
recover  his  equanimity,  he  may  often  catch  the  amused 
and  sneering  glances  of  his  less  sensitive  neighbors. 
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The  active  cktdo»  instantly  rush  forward  and  lure  the 
bull  away  with  their  scarlet  cloaks,  until  their  comnde 
is  rescued.     And  now  comes  in  the  most  honibie  and 
disgusting  feature  of  the  corrida  de  toros.     The  picador 
having  been  raised  up  «nd  attended  to,  the  condition  of 
the  horse  is  ascertained.     In  the  eyes  of  a  Spaniard, 
who  only  looks  at  the  present  utility  of  anything,  and  is 
never  in  the  leant  influenced  by  con eide rations  of  hu- 
manity, a  horse  is  not  disabled  so  long  aa  be  can  stand. 
Those  used  in  the  bull-flght 
are  the  oldest  and  cheapest 
that  can  be  procured — true 
Businantes,  whose  lease  of 
life  can  be,  at  beet,  but 
short,  and  so  destitute  of 
spirit  that  they  have  to  be 
wholly  or  partially  blinded 
with  bandages  to  prevent 
then)  from  running  away. 
If    the    wound    does    not 
show  signs  of  being  imme' 
diately  fatal,  the  picad/ir 
remounts  and  sustains  an- 
other charge,   but   if   the 
condition  of  the  poor  ani- 
mal is  such  that  he  cannot 
move  without  difficulty,  he 
is  led  out  and  the  gaping     / 
hole  in  the  side  is  sewed 
up  and  jdattered  vyith  day, 
when    he  is    again  intro- 
duced and  spurred  on  to 
further  tortui-e !  :-  '"  ■\ 

Once  in  a  great  while  the  '- 

picador  succeeds  in  turning  pbabc 

the  bull,  and  escapes  with- 
out injury,  the  brute  then 

devoting  tiin  attention  to  tlie  next  horseman  in  line.  It  is 
astonishing  Itow  much  pounding  these  fellows  can  stand. 
Owing  lo  the  depth  of  their  saddles  they  are  rarely  un- 
seR.ted,  yet  1  have  seen  more  than  one  projected  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  feet,  striking  the  barrier  with  a  thud  tliat 
could  be  heard  across  the  ring,  and  immediately  afler- 
Wftrd  pick  himself  up  and  walk  away  apparently  unhurt. 
Sometimes  the  bull  lifls  horse  and  rider  bodily,  and 
throws  them  back  upon  his  haunches,  showing  his  im- 
mense strength.  The  piauUrr  is  not  a  favorite  with  the 
audience,  as,  wearing  armor,  and  being  able  to  use  his 
horse  as  a  shield,  he  is  less  exposed  to  danger.  When 
the  bull  becomes  enraged,  and  charges  right  and  left,  as 
the  savage  ones  often  do,  the  picoihres  grow  wary,  and, 
manifesting  a  dieinclinatian  to  advance,  arc  greeted  with 
a  stom)  of  hisses  and  opprobious  epithets  and  pelted 
with  pieces  of  orange  peel,  canes,  cushions,  and  what- 
ever in  the  way  of  a  projectile  can  be  laid  hands  on  at 
the  moment.  "  Fitfral  Fua-a I "  "Put  him  out!" 
"  Forward,  coward  !"  "  Good  bull !"  "  Well  gored  I" 
"  Cotio,  see  how  angry  the  rascal  is  1"  "  Fuego  1  Bring 
the  fire  arrows!"  "  Browj,  toro  I  brainssimol"  shout 
the  oficionadoa,  seconded  by  the  spectators,  who,  rising 
to  their  feet  en  masse  and  yelling,  hissing  and  gesticula- 
ting with  all  their  might,  transform  the  amphitheatre 
into  a  perfect  bedlam.  In  the  midst  of  the  hubbub  the 
shrill  notes  of  the  trumpet  are  again  heard,  and  the 
cftulos,  fluttering  their  cloaks,  spin  around  the  bull,  who 
chases  them,  now  and  then  pressing  one  so  closely  that 
he  is  forced  to  drop  all  and  run  for  his  life.  The  tricks 
of  the  chuh  to  baffle  the  designs  of  his  terrible  antago- 
nist, and  at  the  sanie  time  display  his  own  agility  and 
skill,   are    numerous    and    thrilling.     One  borrows  a 


lance  from  a  picador,  and  brandishes  it  in  sight  of  the 
brute,  .who  occepU   the  challenge,  and,  lowering  his 
horns,  rushes  forward.    As  he  approaches,  the  duda 
rests  the  butt  of  the  lance  on  the  ground,  and  springs 
over  the  bock  of  the  animal,  dropping  the  weapon  as 
the  head  of  the  latter  touches  it.    Another  plaees  his 
foot  upon  the  bull's  forehead,  and  just  as  he  is  alxtut  to 
be  impaled  is  raised  high  in  the  air ;  othen  maneuver 
backward  and  forward  with  the  cape,  so  rapidly  that 
the  sharp  horns,  following 
its  gaudy  folds,    seem  U> 
graze  their  bodies.      For 
the  third  time  the  signal 
fbr  the  trumpet  is  given  by 
the   president,   the   chwfcw 
retire,  and    the    bandtril- 
kroe,   each  armed  with  a 
pair  of  darts  adorned  with 
paper  streamers,  step  for- 
ward and  confront  the  bulL 
While  the  brute  is  moving 
to  the  attack  the  bandrril- 
lero  meets  him   half  way 
and  sticks  the  arrows  iu 
his   neck,    one    on    either 
side.    After  eight  bnnderH- 
U>s  have  been  used  and  the 
bull  begins  to  exhibit  signs 
'     of  weariness,  the  trumpet 
'  announces  the  final  scene 

of  the  drama.  At  the  signal 
a  young  man  of  swarlliy. 
almost  black  complexion, 
dressed  in  green  nnn  gold, 
-'"i^'  carrying    in    one    hand  a 

cane  and  a  square  of  scarlet 
cloth,  and  in  the  other  a 
long  rapter,  leaves  the  barrier  and  presents  himself 
to  the  view  of  the  audience.  A  shout,  increasing 
to  a  deafening  roar  of  applause,  welcomes  him.  as 
in  the  lithe  and  graceful  figure  is  recognized  tlie 
mai^t  femous  of  espadax.*  "JVa«cueJo/  Viva  Frat- 
cueh  /"  they  cry,  as  hats  and  handkerchiefs  are 
waved  an  every  side  iu  honor  of  the  champion, 
who  stands  without  a  rival  in  dexterity  and  daring. 
Bowing  low  in  acknowledgment  of  the  compliment,  the 
espada,  uncovering  bis  head  and  addressing  the  presi- 
dent, craves  permission  to  kill  the  bull,  promising  U> 
discharge  his  duty  in  compliance  with  the  requirenients 
of  the  ring;  then,  with  a  sudden  jerk  of  his  arm  send- 
ing his  hat  far  up  among  the  spectators,  and  holding 
out  the  cloth  like  a  banner,  he  proceeds  to  tempt  and 
irritate  the  bull,  springing  nimbly  right  and  left  as  the 
brute  charges.  After  a  few  repetitions  of  this  exercise 
he  prepares  for  the  thrust  which  is  to  end  the  struggle. 
Poising  the  sword  alofl  and  waving  the  "muJeta"  with 
his  left  hand  as  the  bull  again  encounters  him,  he  buries 
the  keen  blade  in  his  body  between  the  left  shoulder 
and  the  spine.  When  it  is  remembered  the  animal  is 
moving  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  and  that  the  aspada  is 
compelled  to  reach  far  over  his  horns,  preserve  his  own 
footing,  and  n'treat,  it  is  evident  that  extraordinary 
presence  of  mind,  steadiness  of  hand  and  nerve  are 
neces.sary  for  the  successful  performance  of  this  perilous 


•  SalviMlor  Sanch 


;.  of  Gruuda.  Thou^  o 
Jiriiu^li  Me  bardlbowl  uid 
tall  bluidy  calling  ihu  ui; 
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feat  When  the  buU^  instead  of  being  attracted  by  the 
cloth,  obstinately  cliargea  the  e»pada,  the  result  is  ?'otra 
eosa  "—quite  another  thing— as  the  Spaniards  say,  for 
there  are  not  many  quick  enough  to  avoid  a  "  catch  " 
under  these  circumslaQccs.  It  in  also  essential  that  the 
bull  should  be  more  or  less  exhausted  by  his  previous 
exertions,  otherwise  the  attempt  of  the  egpada  to  6nish 
would  be  almost  certain  death.  The  stab  should  pierce 
the  heart  and  kill  the  beast  instantl}',  but  this  rarely 
occurs.  Notwithstanding  the  sword  ia  ordinarily  driven 
to  the  hilt,  the  bull  has  much  vitality  remaining,  and 
is  then  more  dangerous  than  ever.  I  have  Heen  as  many 
as  four  sworda  used  upon  one  animal  without  reaching 
a  vital  part,  and  of  thirty  bulls  which  I  saw  dispatched 
in  ttie  plaxaa  of  Madrid  and  Seville,  only  one  fell  dead 
from  a  sii^le  stroke  at  the  feet  of  the  matador. 

Finally  tlie  bull,  weak  with  loss  of  blood,  lies  down, 
and  the  oaeheUro,  aUpping  up  from  hehiud,  pierces  the 
spinal  cord  with  his  dagger.  The  teams  of  mules  are 
now  led  in,  and  the  horses  aud  the  bull — the  former  long 
since  stripped  of  saddle  and  bridle— are  dragged  out  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  As  soon  as  the  blood  stains  in  the 
ring  have  been  covered  with  sand,  and  all  traces  of  the 
former  combat  obliterated,  another  bull  is  admitted,  and 
cenes,  with  little  or  no  variaUon,  are  re- 


The  charm  of  the  bull-fight  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives 
depends  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  blood  tliat  is  shed. 


sympathetic  tear  or  two,  but  the  more  experienced 
dames  look  conrplacently  on  ;  and  in  live  minutes  the 
unfortunate,  painfUlly  gasping  his  last  in  the  little  hos- 
pital outside,  is  for^tten.  The  character  of  the  Spanish 
woman  is  a  curious  anomaly.  In  her  home  or  among 
her  friends,  there  is  no  one  more  aRectiooate,  more  de- 
voted, more  kind  than  she,  or  any  one  more  anxious  to 
relieve  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  or  alleviate  by  gene- 
rous self-denial  the  misery  of  the  suffering.  Gifted 
with  much  natural  refinement,  she  shrinks  from  inflict- 
ing pain  even  upon  an  insect,  and  the  unexpected 
presence  of  a  mouse  is  sure  to  cause  her  to  retreat  to 
the  top  of  the  nearest  chair  or  table;  but  she  will  sit 
quietly  for  hours  and  witness  the  torture  of  horses  and 
bulls  with  a  coolness  and  apparent  delight  quite  incom- 
prehensible to  a  foreigner. 

Some  bulls,  when  confronted  with  the  picador,  refuse 
to  fight,  or  even  to  run  at  the  cloaks  of  the  cAuJos.  As 
soon  as  this  cowardly  disposition  is  discovered,  they  are 
baited  with  mastiffs,  and  al^rward  hamstrung  by  means 
of  a  knife  fEtstened  to  the  end  of  a  pole.  The  heartless 
butchery  of  the  horses  hardly  equals  in  Cold-blooded 
brutality  this  revolting  feature  of  the  corrida. 

The  return  from  the  plaza,  especially  at  Madrid,  where 
the  streets  are  wide  and  well  adapted  to  display,  is  well 
worth  seeing.  For  a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles  the 
sidewalks  are  crowded  with  people,  while  a  line  of  mili- 
tary police  in  the  centre  of  the  street  sees  that  order  is 


The  more  horses  mangled  and  killed  the  better  the 
sport  is  relished,  and  the  enjoyment  never  reaches  Its 
climax  until  at  least  one  human  life  has  been  sacrificed. 
One  would  suppose  that  the  death  of  a  torero  would 
evoke  some  expression  of  pity  among  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, or  would,  at  least,  be  allowed  to  pass  in  respect- 
ful silence ;  but  this  is  far  fVom  being  the  case.  Even 
while  the  unhappy  man  is  being  gored  and  trampled 
into  a  shapeless  and  bloody  mass,  and  his  companions 
are  trying  in  vain  to  rescue  him,  his  cries  are  drowned 
in  the  tumultuous  applause  with  which  the  furious  ef- 
forts of  the  bull  are  received.  A  few  of  the  younger 
ladies  may  put  up  their  fkns  and  rid  themselves  of  a 


preserved  among  the  flying  vehicles  and  horsemen. 
Huge  omnibuses,  carrying  forty  passengers,  and  drawn 
by  gayly-decked  mules,  are  rushing  hy  at  a  gallop; 
along  with  the  splendid  carriages  of  the  nobility  with 
footmen  and  outriders,  and  beautitbl  wonien  reclining 
upon  the  cushions ;  goi^ous  four-in-hands,  Valencian 
lartanas,  gigs,  coaches,  and  all  kinds  of  obsolete  convey- 
ances that  have  been  resurrected  foe  the  occasion,  with 
donkeys  and  Rosinantes  innumerable. 

Tliere  are  several  other  methods  of  baiting  and  tor- 
turing bulls  in  Spain  than  the  one  above  described. 
During  the  wlnt«r  months  occasional  pei-formances  arc 
given  to  train  the  Urrernx  who  are  taking  their  prelim!' 
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nary  leasana  in  the  art.  They  are  called  Oiyrridaa  de 
Nmiliot,  and,  though  tlie  bulls'  horns  are  padded,  these 
encounters  are  very  dangerous.  Women  take  part  in 
them,  dressed  in  the  style  of  their  masculine  models. 
They  wear,  in  addition,  an  osier  shield  like  a  headless 
barrel,  protecting  the  body  from  the  bosom  to  the  knees, 
and  covered  with  canvoa  decorated  with  scenes  from  the 
ring.  More  curious  still  than  these  female  exhibitions 
are  the  games  that  form  the  taste  and  foster  the  talent 
of  the  rising  generation,  wherein  mere  hoys  are  the  ac- 
tors and  a  half-grown  but  pugnacious  calf  is  substituted 
for  the  more  formidable  animal.  Tbe  juveniles  often 
acquit  themselves  with  credit,  to  the  unbounded  delight 
of  their  parents,  who  see  in  each  spirited  attack  or 


agile  movementa  certain  indication  of  fixture  distinction 
in  their  profession. 

The  proflts  of  the  bull-fight,  like  those  of  the  cocfcing- 
main,  lotteries  and  similar  moral  diversions  of  tbe 
Spaniards,  are  set  apart  for  the  benefit  of  charitable 
institutions.  It  is  one  way  "  Don  Diego  "  has  of  com- 
promising with  his  conscience,  and  of  excusiui;  bis 
predilection  for  what  would  otherwise  be  wholly  inde- 
fensible. As  the  receipts  of  a  single  corrida  often 
amount  to  thousands  of  dollars,  the  annual  income 
from  this  source  would  be  important  did  the  funds  not 
liavu  to  pass  through  the  fingers  of  several  sets  of  greedy 
officials,  BO  tliat  they  are  considerably  diminished  by 
the  time  they  ar«  ready  to  be  distributed. 

8.  P.  Scott. 


A  LOOKER-ON  IN  PARIS 


Paris  has  two  sides.  It  is  a  gay,  charming,  joyous 
city  for  its  own  sons  and  daughters — so  gay  and  so 
charming  that  to  be  compelled  to  live  elsewhere  seems  to 
them  like  being  exiled  from  Paradise.  I  think,  too,  that 
it  is  a  sincere  city  enough — to  its  own  children.  Brother 
doe^  not  eat  brother,  even  there.  The  true  Parisian  can 
live  delightfully  at  small  cost — can  buy  silks  or  roses  at 
reasonable  prices,  is  not  preyed  upon  by  dressmakers  or 
deceived  by  jewelers;  but  it  is  another  place  for  the 
foreigne|[,  and  its  delights  arc  dear.  Commercial  Paris 
subsists  largely  off  the  stranger ;  while  it  plays  that  it 
lives,  moves  and  has  its  being  for  his  welfare. 

"  You  my  flowers  buy  ?"  said  to  me  the  dirtiest  little 
gamin  on  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  stretching  up  a  grimy  little 
hand  holding  some  violets  and  a  bunch  of  mignonette. 
He  had  learned  his  two  or  three  words  of  English  pain- 
fully, and  he  had  a  touching  faith  in  them ;  for  when  I 
shook  my  head  at  him,  he  said  :  "  You  me  give  a  penny 
— poor  leetle  Eenglish  boy  1"  He  amused  me,  and  I 
confess  with  shame  that  I  rewarded  his  barefaced  at- 
tempt to  pass  himself  off  p  a  compatriot  with  two 
pennies.  The  shops  beguile  you  with  promises  in  their 
windows  of  English  spoken  and  of  Spanish  spoken  ;  but, 
as  regards  the  smaller  shops,  the  English-speaking  per- 
son has  an  unfortunate  habit  of  being  gone  to  break- 
fast, or  if  he  be,  by  some  happy  accident  en  evidence^  his 
English  is  usually  that  of  the  phrase-book,  and  equal 
only  to  inquiring  if  you  have  the  glove  of  your  brother. 
It  is  odd  how  little  English  is  known  in  Paris.  Well- 
educated  Russians  speak  English  as  a  rule ;  Grermans, 
Swedes  and  Norwegians  speak  English;  but  French- 
men seem  to  cultivate  a  profound  indifference  to  the 
language  of  the  dear  little  island  across  the  Channel. 
When  I  passed  a  winter  in  Paris,  I  was  offered  by  a 
London  poet — who  was  himself  half  a  Frenchman  in 
his  knowledge  of  and  love  for  French  life  and  language 
and  literature — letters  to  a  large  group  of  the  French 
poets  and  novelists  of  the  day. 

*' But, "said  my  friend,  "only  one  of  them  speaks 
English  ;  somehow  they  never  seem  to  think  it  worth 
their  while  to  learn.  Monsieur  M.,  you  will  find,  speaks 
very  good  English.  In  fact,  he  is  professor  of  English 
in  a  French  college." 

Monsieur  M.  was  a  great  comfort  and  pleasure  to  me 
that  winter,  and  his  English  was  such,  at  least,  as  I 
could  readily  understand ;  but  he  always  made  three 
syllables  of  themselves — ''themsel-v^s,"  he  called  it — 
and  he  used  to  say  *'  lov-€d  "  and  "  wish-6d."  He  al- 
ways talked  of  things  as  unuseful,  instead  of  useless, 
and  he  usually  put  his  objects  before  his  verbs,  instead 
of  after  them.  And  he  spoke  better  English  than  I  have 
heard  from  any  other  Frenchman  above  the  rank  of  a 
valet  or  a  courier. 

In  going  to  Paris  this  year  I  betook  myself  to  a  very 
grand  hotel,  the  resort  of  millionaires  and  of  princes. 
The  German  Baroness  Rothschild  was  living  there ;  the 
Princess  Dolgorouki  had  dwelt  there  for  some  months 
with  her  dogs  and  her  children.  Lord  This  and  Lady 
That  made  it  their  headquarters ;  and  I  saw  their 
stately  carriages,  with  strong,  sleek  horses,  and  coach- 
men in  suinptuous  liveries,  rolling  in  and  out  of  the 
solemn  old  courtyard.  This  sounds  as  if  I  were  very 
extravagant,  but  I  really  was  not.  My  pleasantly-fur- 
nished bed-room — to  which  I  mounted  by  what  the 
French  call  an  "cwcerweur,"  the  English  a  '*  lift,  "and  we 


an  **  elevator  "—was  in  the  sixth  story,  and  for  it  I  paid 
six  francs  ($1.20)  a  day.  My  early  breakfast  of  caf^  au 
lait  and  rolls  and  butter  was  brought  to  me  there,  and 
cost  me  forty  cents  a  day;  service  was  thirty  cents 
more,  so  that  for  a  dollar  and  ninety  cents  a  day  I 
abode  and  breakfasted  over  the  heads  of  the  princes. 

My  other  meals  I  procured  outside,  at  one  restaurant 
and  another.  Usually  I  was  accompanied  by  a  frietid 
— so  charming  a  woman  that  a  dinner  of  herbs  graced 
by  her  presence  would  have  seemed  a  banquet.  We 
tried  all  sorts  of  experiments  in  dining,  and  when  two 
people  dine  together  in  Paris  it  can  really  be  managed, 
very  economically,  even  at  a  grand  restaurant.  You 
call  for  one  portion  of  each  of  the  dishes  you  desire,  and 
one  portion  is  always  quite  enough  for  two.  Then 
there  are  cozy  little  places  where  they  give  you  dejeuners 
and  diners  at  a  fixed  price,  fifty  cents  for  the  breakfast 
and  sixty  for  'the  dinner  being  the  ordinary  charge. 
Your  breakfast,  for  fifty  cents,  consists  of  sardines,  or 
radishes  and  bread  and  butter,  to  begin  with ;  then  you 
have  nicely-cooked  fish ;  then  steak  or  chop  or  cutlet,  with 
a  little  dessert  of  fruit  and  a  half  bottle  of  simple  red  wine 
for  drink.  Your  dinner,  for  sixty  cents,  will  begin  with 
soup ;  then  you  will  have  fish,  some  kind  of  meat,  roast 
chicken  and  salad,  concluding  with  fruit,  and  accompa- 
nied by  the  little  bottle  of  red  wine.  These  dinners  are 
perfectly  well  cooked,  and  suited  to  the  requirements  of 
a  slender  purse,  and  from  them  you  can  go  on  and  up  to 
any  extent  of  luxury.  At  the  table  d^Mte  of  the  Grand 
Hotel  you  dine  sumptuously  for  one  dollar  and  sixty 
cents,  including  mn  ordinaire ;  while  at  some  of  the  best 
restaurants  you  can  easily  spend  from  ten  to  twenty 
dollars  for  your  dinner. 

One  night  I  had  to  go  out  for  my  six-o'-clock  dinner 
without  my  friend,  and  it  occurred  to  me  to  seek  out  a 
new  place,  and  try  a  little  experiment  of  my  own.  I 
walked  up  the  Rue  St  Honorig  till  I  came  to  a  quiet 
looking  cafL  It  seemed  a  very  simple  place,  so  homely 
as  to  commend  itself  to  my  investigations.  I  went  in. 
The  carte  du  jour  was  handed  to  me,  with  no  prices 
affixed  to  the  viands.  I  gave  my  orders  with  unsuspi- 
cious and  tranquil  mind,  and  while  I  waited  for  my 
soup  I  chanced  to  open  a  hook  in  which  the  price  list 
was  given,  and  I  found  that  the  soupe  a  la  bisque  I  had 
ordered  in  this  modest  place  was  sixty  cents,  and 
other  things  in  proportion.  I  went  away  a  poorer  and 
a  wiser  woman. 

The  very  streets  of  Paris  are  full  of  interest,  the  in- 
terest of  a  life  as  unlike  as  possible  to  that  of  either 
England  or  America.  You  meet  a  French  funeral,  and 
you  see  a  modest  hearse,  and  perhaps  a  carriage  or  two, 
with  a  band  of  mourners  following  on  foot  and  bare- 
headed, however  cold  may  be  the  weather.  As  the 
procession  passes  every  man  lifts  his  hat  and  waits,  un- 
covered and  reverently,  until  it  passes.  In  England  you 
meet  a  funeral  corteye,  and  the  external  tmppings  of  its 
woe  are  overwhelming.  From  the  corners  of  the  great, 
cumbrous  hearse  nod  lofty  sable  plumes.  The  horses 
look  as  if  they  had  come  out  of  some  strange  world  of 
night  and  darkness.  They  are  great  creatures  *'of 
the  blackest  black  our  eyes  endure,"  without  a  white 
hair  anywhere;  and  they  move  with  preternatural 
gravity,  as  horses  should  whose  daily  work  it  is  to  make 
**  Funeral  marches  to  the  grave/' 

The  drivers  and  the  men  sitting  beside  them  are  clad  in 
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the  deepest  mourning.  Their  hats  are  swathed  round 
with  bombazine,  which  falls  down  their  backs  like  a 
woman's  moumii^  veil.  But  here  their  solemnity  ends; 
They  wear  a  cheerful  air,  as  if  rejoicing  that  business  is 
prosperous:  and  I  have  seen  them  joke  and  laugh  with 
each  other,  as  if  they  might  have  been  telling  good  stories 
of  the  dead  they  were  carrying  to  his  long  home.  As  to 
the  English  crowd  through  which  this  gloomy-looking 
procession  passes,  not  a  hat  is  lifted,  no  notice  is  taken 
of  it  whatever. 

There  is  another  imposing  vehicle  which  dominates 
the  French  streets  besides  the  hearse.  I  refer  to  the 
omnibus,  which  attracts  the  attention  of  fear  and  dis- 
may, rather  than  of  sympathy.  French  omnibuses  are 
drawn  by  three  strong  horses,  liamessed  abreast,  and 
they  tear  on  through  the  streets  at  an  incredible  pace, 
like  an  army  bent  on  destruction  and  charging  at  double 
quick.  I  do  not  think  a  French  omnibus  ever  yet  halted 
on  its  fatal  course  for  man,  woman  or  child.  All  you 
can  do  is  to  get  out  of  its  way,  and  that  you  must  do 
very  hurriedly.  I  never  see  one  without  fancying  that 
it  is  the  European  revival  of  the  Car  of  Juggernaut. 

But  the  French  people  seem,  in  spite  of  the  omni- 
buses, to  live  and  prosper  and  grow  fat — oh,  how  fat 
they  do  grow  when  they  pass  middle  life,  especially 
the  women  I    They  are  a  light-hearted  people,  as  a 


whole,  though  in  the  faces  of  some  of  the  men  there  is 
a  solemn  gloom,  as  if  they  were  longing  for  the  red  days 
of  the  revolution  to  return.  But  tliis  very  sullenness  is 
unlike  the  brutal,  hopeless  sullenness  of  the  English 
lowest  class — those  hideous,  bleared,  sodden  wretches 
who  stand  leaning  up  against  the  walls  of  the  big-win- 
dowed ''Publics.'*  These  English  have  no  hope — save 
for  more  gin — no  intention  to  struggle,  no  longing  to 
rise,  no  vestige  of  self-respect.  The  sullenest  French 
bore  respects  himself,  even  unduly,  and  believes  that  he 
is  good  enough  to  adorn  a  palace.  These  men  in  blouses 
crowd  before  the  windows  of  picture  shops  when  any 
good  thing  is  on  exhibition  with  as  eager  an  interest  as 
you  feel  yourself.  They  appreciate  art,  these  French 
roturiera^  as  the  Germans  do  music.  They  have  one  su- 
preme love,  however,  and  that  is  Paris. 

And  after  awhile  you  begin  to  understand  this  pas- 
sion. You  walk  through  the  Garden  of  the  Tuileries, 
populous  with  Ck)uston's  statues;  you  hear  the  gay 
out-of-door  music ;  you  see  the  sunset  on  the  Seine ;  the 
evening  lights  flash  out  in  arches  and  in  clusters  on  the 
Champs  Elysees^  and  the  little  bird  begins  to  sing  in 
your  brain  that  sings  forever  and  forever,  "  How  beauti- 
ful is  Paris !"  and,  however  far  away  you  go,  his  song 
will  lure  you  back,  and  each  time  your  pretty,  perilous 
Paris  will  hold  you  in  her  toils  more  firmly  than  before. 

Louise  Chandler  Moultox. 
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PEBIOD  II — CHAPTER  VI. 

The  winter  advances ;  Christmas  comes ;  comes,  as 
it  not  infrequently  now  comes  to  the  world's  greatest 
city,  in  an  almost  total  darkness;  a  choking  yellow 
darkness.  The  gas  has  to  be  lit  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Drearily  it  flares,  from  the  imperceptible 
dawn  until  the  undiscriminated  night.  Under  its  and 
the  fog's  pestilent  breaths  the  flowers  in  the  stands 
wither ;  the  carefully-cherished  puny  ferns  shrink  away 
into  death.  Through  the  suffocating  obscurity  the 
church-bells  ring  muffled;  the  cabs  crawl  cautiously 
at  a  foot's  pace,  and  the  omnibuses  cease  to  run.  None 
of  the  Churchill  family  have  been  able  to  get  to  church ; 
and  either  by  that  fact  or  by  the  fog,  their  spirits  and 
tempers  are  sensibly  worsened. 

Mrs.  Churchill  likes  to  go  to  church  on  Christmas 
Day;  it  is  a  sort  of  fetish,  the  loss  of  which  may  entail 
disadvantage  upon  her,  either  in  this  world  or  in  the 
next. 

"  How  anything  short  of  absolute  necessity  can  keep 
any  one  in  England  during  the  winter  months,  passes 
my  comprehension !"  cries  she,  taking  up  her  old  cry, 
and  pettishly  clicking  together  the  clasps  of  the  prayer- 
book,  in  which  she  has  been  reading  the  lessons  for  the 
day. 

Sarah,  her  only  eorapanion,  makes  no  reply ;  not  that 
she  is  absorbed  in  any  occupation,  but  because  the  re- 
mark appears  to  her  to  be  both  old  and  worthless. 

'*  And  I  am  far  from  feeling  sure  that  we  shall  ever 
get  away  after  all,"  continues  the  elder  woman,  seeing 
that  she  may  wait  in  vain  for  a  sympathetic  response. 


*'  I  feel  no  sort  of  confidence  in  Belinda,"  in  an  exas- 
perated voice;  "she  is  quite  capable  of  throwing  him 
over  at  the  last  moment.  What  do  you  think  ?  do  you 
not  hear  that  I  am  speaking  to  you  V  do  you  not  think 
that  she  is  quite  capable  of  throwing  him  over  at  the 
last  moment  ?" 

"  It  shall  not  be  for  want  of  asking  if  she  does  not," 
replies  Sarah  surlily. 

"I  really  do  not  see  that  you  have  any  right  to  put 
pressure  upon  her,"  rejoins  Mrs.  Churchill  crossly ;  *^'  I 
cannot  see  that  it  is  any  business  of  yours ;  because  you 
behaved  extremely  ill  to  him,  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  incite  your  sister  to  do  the  same.  In  fairness  to 
him,  I  must  insist  upon  your  not  attempting  to  influ- 
ence her  one  way  or  the  other  !" 

*'  You  may  insist,"  replies  Sarah  undutifully,  her  soft 
round  face  growing  dogged  and  hard;  '*but  as  long  as 
I  have  one  breath  left,  I  shall  spend  it  in  trying  to 
hinder  her  from  such  a  monstrous  suicide." 

''^ Suicide!'*^  repeats  Mrs.  Churchill  angrily;  "pooh I 
you  may  be  very  thankful  if  you  ever  get  any  one  to 
make  as  good  a  settlement  upon  you  m  he  has  done 
upon  her  I     Suicide  indeed  !" 

"  Why  do  you  not  marry  him  yourself,  if  you  are  so 
pleased  with  him  ?"  asks  Sarah  cynically ;  "it  seems  all 
one  to  him  which  of  us  he  marries,  so  as  he  gets  one  of 
the  family ;  it  seems  to  be  the  breed,  not  the  individual, 
tliat  he  admires.  Marry  him  yourself,  and  carrj'  him 
off  to  Cannes ;  1  assure  you  that  I  will  not  move  a 
finger  to  prevent  you  I" 
' "  He  is  a  man  not  without  distinction  in  his  own 
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line,"  pursues  Mrs.  Churchill,  affecting  not  to  have 
heard  her  granddaughter's  last  ironical  suggestion; 
^'  though  it  happens  to  be  a  line  which  you  are  quite 
incapable  of  appreciating.  He  is  not  handsome,  cer- 
tainly, but  there  is  a  good  deal  of — of,"  hesitating  for 
an  encomium — *'  of  character  in  his  face.  He  has  made 
an  excellent  settlement  upon  her ;  it  quite  took  me  by 
surprise.  She  is  twenty-one,  and  it  is  her  first  hond-Jide 
offer;  I  think  you  will  not  be  acting  at  all  a  friend's 
part  in  making  her  quarrel  with  her  bread-and-butter." 

*'  Whether  I  am  acting  the  part  of  a  friend  or  not," 
retorts  Sarah  obstinately,  marching  towards  the  door, 
"  I  promise  you  that  I  shall  carry  my  remonstrances  to 
the  altar-foot;  and  so  would  you  if  you  did  your  dutyi 
You  may  like  to  know,"  firing  a  defiant  parting  shot 
from  the  doorway,  "that  I  am  going  straight  to  her 
now  to  resume  the  subject." 

She  is  as  good  as  her  word.  She  finds  Belinda  where 
she  knew  that  she  would  find  her,  in  her  little  back 
sitting-room,  but  not  employed  as  she  had  expected. 
She  had  thought  to  come  upon  her  stooping  over  her 
eternal  copy-books ;  but  for  once  they  are  laid  aside. 
She  is  sitting  on  the  hearthrug,  the  gas  glaring  above 
her  and  casting  its  ugly  shadows  upon  her  cheeks^ 
making  them  look  lined  and  hollow.  Strewn  about  her 
is  a  small  litter  of  old  writing-desks,  old  work-boxes, 
childish  relics.  On  her  lap  lies  open  a  morocco  pocket- 
book,  over  which,  on  Sarah's  entrance,  she  hastily  puts 
her  hands,  as  if  to  conceal  it.  " 

"  I  am  setting  my  house  in  order,"  she  says,  looking 
up  with  a  rather  guilty  smile.  '*  Did  you  ever  see  such 
a  squirrel's  nest?  Here  s  the  case  of  court-plaster 
that  you  gave  me  on  my  eighth  birthday.  Do  you  re- 
member how  fond  we  were  of  giving  each  other  court- 
plaster?  Here  is  the  lady's  companion  that  granny 
brought  me  from  Bath ;  I  remember  crying  because  she 
brought  you  a  much  better  one.  Even  as  long  ago  as 
then,"  looking  pensively  at  the  little  rusty  old  pair  of 
scissors  and  the  dim  bodkin,  **  it  began." 

"What  were  you  looking  at  when  I  came  in  ?"  asks 
Sarah  brusquely,  and  dropping  on  her  knees  beside  her 
sister. 

Belinda  starts.  Her  first  impulse  is  to  clasp  her 
hands  in  still  closer  guardianship  over  her  hid  treasure  ; 
but  her  next  corrects  it. 

"  You  are  quite  welcome  to  see  them  once  more,  be- 
fore they  go  into  the  fire,"  she  says  quietly,  though  in 
the  yellow  gaslight  her  cheeks  crimson.  "I  do  not 
know  why  I  should  hide  them ;  they  are  relics  of  an 
afiection  almost  as  warm  and  as  steady  as  granny's. 
There  I'^  picking  up  and  holding  scornfully  between  her 
finger  and  thumb  for  Sarah's  inspection  one  withered 
flower  after  another.  "  That  was  once  a  gardenia ;  that 
was  a  Cape  jessamine  ;  that  was  a  tuberose.  How  pretty 
they  look  I  how  sweetly  they  smell  now  I  Have  you 
looked  enough  at  them  ?    Off  with  them  then  I" 

As  she  speaks,  and  despite  Sarah's  hand  stretched  out 
with  involuntary  eagerness  to  check  her,  she  tosses  the 
little  dry  skeletons  into  the  fire,  where,  with  a  hardly 
perceptible  shrivel  and  crackle,  they  for  ever  disappear. 

Belinda  watches  them  with  a  hard,  dry  eye. 

"Are  you  satisfied?"  she  says,  turning  to  her  sister 
and  exhibiting  the  pocket-book  extended,  empty  from 
cover  to  cover.  "  There  is  nothing  else  in  it  except  my 
love-letter ;  it  is  humiliating  to  have  but  one,  is  it  not  ? 
Would  you  like  to  read  it  again  before  it  follows  those 
pretty  flowers,  or  may  it  go  at  once  ?" 

"Give  it  me  I"  cries  Sarah,  snatching  the  little  sheet, 

^  which  looks  older  than  it  really  is  from  obvious  hard 

wear,  continual  unfolding,   blistering  tears.     "I  will 


read  it  again.  Perhaps  reading  it  in  cold  blood  like 
this,  the  meaning  may  strike  one  differently  I" 

"If  you  wish  I  can  spare  you  the  trouble,"  says  Be- 
linda bitterly.     "  I  can  say  it  to  you  if  you  wish." 

The  fire  bums  low  and  dull ;  and  Sarah  rises  and 
stands  right  beneath  the  gas,  so  that  no  lack  of  light 
may  hinder  her  examination  of  the  document  in  her 
hand.  But  the  rays  of  a  June  sun  would  be  in  this  case 
of  no  use. 

"I  can  make  nothing  of  it,"  she  says  dispiritedly, 
giving  it  back  to  its  owner  ;  "  but  do  not — do  not  burn 
it  I" 

For  a  moment  Belinda  hesitates,  considering  with 
quivering  eyelids  and  trembling  lip  the  small  and  faded 
paper.     Then  in  a  moment  it  has  followed  the  flowers. 

At  first  it  gives  a  curling  writhe,  as  if  it  hurt  it  to  be 
burnt ;  then  one  or  two  sentences  come  out  very  clear 
before  flying  in  black  film  up  the  chimney.  The  one 
that  lasts  longest  and  disappears  latest  is,  "  Oh,  forgive 
mel" 

After  that  there  is  silence.  Sarah  has  dropped  sulkily 
into  an  arm-chair ;  and  Belinda  has  turned  again  to  her 
childish  treasures,  and  is  beginning  to  sort  and  part 
them.  But  her  hands  move  mechanically  of  their  own 
accord,  and  with  that  want  of  purpose  which  shows 
that  they  are  not  directed  by  the  brain. 

When  a  quarter  of  an  hour  has  gone  dumbly  by,  Be- 
linda speaks,  in  that  flat  and  spiritless  voice  which  is 
now  habitual  to  her : 

"  1  wanted  to  ask  your  advice  ;  I  want  you  to  give  me 
your  opinion.  Is  it  necessary — am  I  bound  in  honor  to 
tell  Professor  Forth  ?" 

She  stops  with  a  sudden  sobbing  catch  in  her  breath. 

"  If  you  think  that  your  confidence  will  be  in  the 
least  likely  to  make  him  break  his  engagement,  tell  him 
by  all  means !"  replies  Sarah  surlily.  "Not  only  tell 
him  what  there  is  to  tell,  but  invent  a  great  deal  more 
besides.  I  promise  you  that  I  will  aid  you  with  all  the 
powers  of  my  imagination  !" 

"Must  I  really  tell  him?"  groans  Belinda,  with  an 
accent  of  such  acute  pain  that  Sarah's  heart  smites  her. 

"Tell  him  I"  she  cries  compassionately.  "My  poor 
child,  what  is  there  to  tell  ?" 

"What  indeed  I"  acquiesces  Belinda,  in  bitter  hu- 
mility. But  she  looks  relieved.  "  Even  if  there  were 
anything  to  tell,"  she  goes  on  a  moment  later — "but, 
as  you  justly  say,  there  is  nothing,  for  one  is  not  answer- 
able to  any  one  for  the  freaks  of  one's  own  imagination — 
but  even  if  there  were,  he  has  no  concern  with  my  past, 
has  he  ?  It  is  only  from  the  tenth  of  next  month  on- 
wards that  I  am  accountable  to  him  for  my  actions  I" 

"  The  tenth  of  next  month  I"  repeats  Sarah  fiercely, 
"What,  is  that  still  the  day  on  which  the  gallows  is  to 
be  erected  ?" 

"If- you  think  that  by  wording  it  so  offensively,  you 
will  induce  me  to  put  it  off,  you  are  mistaken,"  answers 
Belinda,  with  an  access  of  miserable,  sore  ill-humor; 
"  and  you  know  the  sooner  I  am  '  out  of  the  way ' — I  am 
always  in  the  way  now — the  sooner  you  can  be  off  to 
the  South !" 

"Save  your  sneers  for  granny,  who  deserves  them," 
answers  Sarah,  genuinely  hurt.     "  I  do  not." 

"  I  know  you  do  not  I"  cries  the  other  remorsefully  ; 

but  you  were  the  nearest  thing  to  me.  It  seems, 
nowadays,  as  if  I  must  put  my  sting  into  whatever  is 
nearest  to  me !" 

"  That  is  the  right  frame  of  mind  in  which  to  be  led 
to  the  gal to  the  altar,  is  it  not  ?"  retorts  Sarah  sar- 
castically ;  and  again  they  are  silent. 

"I  now  wish  to  heaven,"  resumes  Sarah  devoutly,  at 
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the  expiration  of  a  heavy  interval,  '*that  I  had  married 
him  myself.  Intensely  as  I  should  have  disliked  it,  he 
could  not  have  made  me  as  unhappy  as  he  will  you.  A 
wineglass  holds  less  tlian  a  hogshead ;  and  the  pious 
hope  of  an  early  widowhood,  which  you  will  be  too  con- 
scientious to  indulge,  would  have  buoyed  me  up  1" 

Belinda^s  only  answer  is  a  sickly  smile. 

*'  You  would  have  gone  on  living  with  granny  and  the 
dogs,"  pursues  Sarah,  in  earnest  narrative  ;  ^'she  would 
have  grown  civiller  to  you  when  she  found  that  she  had 
no  one  else  to  depend  on,  and  she  really  is  very  good 
company  when  she  chooses ;  and  by-and-by,  some  fine 
day.  Rivers  might  have  come  back.  No,  no !"  reso- 
lutely catching  and  holding  down  with  her  small,  strong 
wrists  the  hands  that  her  sister  is  hurrying  to  her  tor- 
tured face.  "  I  do  not  care  whether  you  wince  or  no  I  I 
do  not  care  whether  it  hurts  you  or  no ;  you  must  and 
shall  hear.  Some  day — Rivers — might — ham  come  hack 
again  I  He  may  come  back  still ;  but  it  may  be  after 
the  tenth  of  January. 

She  pauses  dramatically,  and  fixes  her  eyes  upon  the 
poor  quivering  features,  so  barely  exposed  to  her  piercing 
scrutiny.     There  comes  no  answer  but  a  moaning  sigh. 

'*  I  can  give  you  no  reason  for  it,"  continues  Sarah ; 
''  I  know  no  more  about  him  than  you  do ;  but  I  have  a 
conviction — something  tells  me,  that  there  has  been 
some  mistake,  some  hitch,  some  unavoidable  delay  I" 

"An  unavoidable  delay  of  eighteen  months  1"  says 
Belinda,  with  faltering  irony.     ''  How  likely  I" 

'*  A  letter  has  been  lost." 

''  I^etters  are  never  lost,"  hopelessly. 

''  Well,  have  it  as  you  like  I"  cries  Sarah  impatiently. 

All  the  same,  my  conviction  remains  that  some  day 
he  will  come  back  again.  How  glad  you  will  be  to  see 
him  I  How  pleasant  it  will  be  for  you  to  introduce  him 
to  3'our  husband,  Mr.  Forth  I" 

By  a  great  wrench,  Belinda  succeeds  in  loosing  one 
hand ;  but  it  is  a  very  insufficient  shield,  and  she  has 
failed  in  liberating  the  other,  so  sturdily  held  in  Sarah's 
small  but  potent  grasp. 

*'  I  see  him  coming  into  the  room  with  those  blazing 
eyes  of  his,"  goes  on  Sarah,  in  a  sort  of  prophetic  frenzy 
— "they  were  not  much  like  Mr.  Forth 's  eyes,  were 
they  ? — and  you  introducing  them  to  each  other  :  '  My 
husband,  Mr.  Forth  I  Mr.  Rivers  I'  I  envy  you  that 
moment !" 

But  at  this  Belinda  tears  herself  free. 

"  This  is  too  much  1"  she  says,  in  a  suflbcated  voice, 
and  struggling  to  reach  the  door.  "  Let  me  go  !  I  m'ust 
go  I    I  can  bear  no  more. " 

But  Sarah  falls  on  her  knees,  and  catches  her  sister's 
gown. 

"Do  you  think  it  is  as  bad  as  the  reality  will  be  ?" 
she  asks,  in  a  thrilHng  clear  voice.  "And  you  will  not 
be  able  to  run  away  from  it  1  Do  you  suppose  that 
there  will  be  a  single  comer  in  the  whole  earth  in  which 
you  can  take  refuge  from  it  V" 

Something  in  Sarah's  tone  has,  more  than  her  detain- 
ing gesture,  arrested  Belinda's  flight.  Stock-still  she 
stands,  in  a  wretched  irresolution,  death-pale. 
It  is  too  late  1"  she  murmurs  miserably. 
It  is  not  too  late !"  cries  Sarah  in  wild  excitement, 
clasping  her  sister's  knees ;  it  will  be  too  late  after  the 
tenth,  but  it  is  not  too  late  now.  Give  it  up !  Throw 
him  over  !  What  will  he  care  ?  What  harm  will  it  do 
him  ?  How  much  the  worse  is  he  for  having  been 
thrown  over  by  me  ?" 

Belinda  still  stands,  white  and  trembling,  her  e^'es 
staring  stonily  out  into  vacancy.  Before  them,  though 
they  seem  to  see  nothing,  stands  that  dreadful  vision 
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conjured  up  by  her  sister;  and  the  sight  of  it  makes 
every  limb  shake. 

It  is  impossible  !"  she  says  feebly. 
It  is  not  impossible  I"  asseverates  Sarah,  in  passion- 
ate heat.  "  Give  me  a  chance,  and  I  will  show  you 
whether  it  is  possible  or  no.  Let  me  tell  him.  Give 
me  that  commission  as  my  Christmas-box ;  it  would  be 
the  best  I  ever  had  !  I  will  tell  him,"  laughing  rather 
hysterically,  "  that  it  is  a  constitutional  peculiarity  of 
our  family  I" 

Perhaps  it  is  Sarah's  laugh  that  recalls  her  sister  to  a 
more  nonual  condition  of  feeling.  With  a  long  sigh 
she  comes  back  to  reality. 

"Who  would  tell  granny  ?"  she  asks,  with  a  sarcastic 
smile.  "Who  would  dare  break  to  her  that  she  was 
not  to  be  robbed  of  her  darling  after  all  ?" 

"/would!"  cries  Sarah,  with  delighted  eagerness. 
I  know  few  things  in  the  world  that  would  give  me  a 
purer  pleasure.  Let  me  go  now,  at  once  !  Strike  while 
the  iron  is  hot  I"  jumping  up,  and  moving  in  her  turn 
rapidly  toward  the  door.  But  it  is  now  Belinda  who 
detains  her, 

"Pooh  I"  she  says  coldly;  "it  was  only  a  flight  of 
fancy  on  my  part.  It  would  be  amusing  to  give  her  a 
fright;  but  she  has  no  real  cause  for  alarm.  What 
change  has  happened  that  I  should  change  ?"  in  a  life- 
less tone.  "  Your  word-painting  was  so  vivid,  that  for 
one  moment  I  thought  he  had  come  back  ;  but  it  seems 
not.  I  think,"  with  a  bitter  smile,  "that  if  I  waited 
for  him  to  come  back  to  me,  I  should  wait  my  life 
long." 

"  I  do  not  ask  you  to  wait  your  life  long,"  cries  Sarah, 
redoubling  that  energy  of  persuasion  which,  as  she  dis- 
appointedly sees,  has  been  hitherto  exercised  in  vain. 
"  I  only  ask  you  to  wait  one  month!  Surely,"  with  a 
scathing  sneer,  "  the  joys  that  you  expect  are  not  so 
poignant  but  that  you  can  aflbrd  to  defer  them  for  four 
weeks !" 

"  Why  should  I  defer  them  ?"  asks  Belinda,  with  a 
fierce  restlessness  in  eye  and  gesture.  "  If  I  had  had 
my  will,  I  should  have  been  married  by  now.  It  is  this 
state  of  transition  which  is  worst  ot  all ;  one  is  un- 
hinged ;  one  is  off"  one's  balance." 

i^rah  has  again  fallen  down  on  the  floor  before  her 
sister,  and  is  again  suppliantly  clasping  her  knees. 

"One  month  1  ohe  month!"  she  cries  beseechingly. 
"  And  before  the  month  is  out,  you  may  be  down  on 
your  knees  as  I  am,  thanking  God  and  me  for  having 
saved  you  from  perdition.     One  month  !  one  month  !" 

She  has  pressed  her  head  against  her  sister's  gown, 
and  through  the  woolen  stuff"  her  tears  are  soaking — 
Sarah's  rare  tears ! 

There  is  such  a  compelling  ring  in  her  voice  that  Be- 
linda's cold,  sick  heart  throbs  beneath  it.  Again  that 
vision  rises  before  her,  but  changed  and  beautified. 
Rivers  is  coming  into  the  room,  but  between  him  and 
her  there  thrusts  itself  no  chill,  pedant  figure. 

As  she  so  stands  hesitating,  thrilling,  in  a  waking 
dream,  the  door  of  the  room  does  in  effect  fly  open,  and 
some  one  enters.     Is  it  Rivers  ?    Alas,  no  ! 

"  A  merry  Christmas  to  you  !"  bawls  Miss  Watson, 
noisily  entering,  and  throwing  her  greeting  at  them  like 
a  paving-stone.  "  I  have  just  been  up  to  wish  granny 
a  merry  Christmas,  but  she  does  not  seem  very  bright, 
eh  ?  Do  you  think  she  is  breaking  at  all  ?  She  did  not 
seem  up  to  her  usual  mark  !" 

Sarah   has  sprung  to  her  feet,  her  habitual  aplomb 
gone,  and  her  one  impulse  to  hide,  at  any  price,  her 
tear-stained  face  from  the  horny  eyes  of  the  intruder. 
Why,  you  do  not  look  very  bright  either !"  cries  the 
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latter,  looking  inquisitivtiiy  from  one  to  the  other  of  the 
girls' dismal  faces.  What  is  it  V  Christmas  bills  ?  Colds? 
You  look  as  if  you  liad  a  cold  !"  concentrating  her 
whole  attention  upon  Sarah,  whose  face  is  so  little  used 
tp  being  inundated  with  tears  that  it  resents  it,  and 
shows  the  traces  more  plainly  than  does  one  that  is  fre- 
quently bewept. 

**  I  have,"  she  answers,  snatching  eagerly  at  the  ex- 
cuse, and  violently  resuming  a  part  of  her  usual  noncha- 
lant self-command ;  "a  terrific  cold.  1  have  had  it  for 
— ^for  years  /  If  I  were  you,  I  would  not  come  near  me, 
or  I  shall  give  it  you  as  soon  as  look  at  you  I" 

*'PoohI"  replies  Miss  Watson  doughtily.  '^You 
should  take  a  cold  bath  all  the  year  round,  and  wear 
flannel  next  your  skin.     Look' at  me  !" 

*'  Are  you  the  result  of  taking  a  cold  bath  all  the  year 
round,  and  wearing  flannel  next  the  skin  V"  asks  Sarah 
innocently,  stealing  a  covert  glance  at  her  own  foggy 
image  in  the  little  Chippendale  miri-or  over  the  mantel- 
piece, to  see  how  far  she  is  recovered. 

But  Miss  Watson  does  not  hear. 

"  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  how  I  ever  got  here  I"  con- 
tinues she,  drawing  up  a  chair  to  the  fire,  and  setting 
her  large  feet  on  the  fender ;  *'  there  is  not  a  cab  to  be  had. 
I  felt  my  way  all  round  Berkeley  Square  by  the  railings. 
Five  or  six  times  I  was  as  nearly  as  possible  run  over  I" 

*'Ju8t  heavens,  why  not  quiteV^  murmurs  Sarah 
under  her  breath. 

*'  I  never  remember  such  a  Christmas  Day ;  do  you 
ever  remember  such  a  Christmas  Day  ?  I  have  just 
been  asking  granny  whether  in  all  her  long  experience, 
she  ever  remembers  such  a  Christmas  Day," 

"  If  you  have  been  appealing  to  granny's  long  expe- 
rience," rejoins  Sarah  sarcastically,  "no  wonder  you 
did  not  find  her  very  bright  ;  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  that  she  hates  so  much." 

*'I  told  her  how  ill  I  thought  her  looking,"  goes  on 
the  visitor  comfortably,  rubbing  her  knees,  advanced  in 
close  proximity  to  the  fire  ;  ''she  tells  me  that  it  is  the 
climate ;  that  it  is  killing  her  by  inches.  She  seems  to 
have  her  heart  set  upon  going  to  the  Riviera ;  why  does 
she  not  go  ?"  with  another  look  of  acute  inquisitiveness 
darted  at  her  two  companions.  ''She  spoke  of  there 
being  some  tiresome  hitch — something  in  the  way  ; 
what  is  it — eh  ?" 

"We  cannot  bear  to  go  so  far  away  fVom  you,"  re- 
plies Sarah  impudently,  but  with  a  nervous  laugh  and 
look  toward  her  sister ;  "  that  is  it." 

But  a  curiositv  so  robust  as  Miss  Watson's  is  not  to 
be  blunted  by  a  jest.  That  great  Toledo  blade  is  not  to 
be  turned  aside  by  a  light  rapier. 

"No  question  of  £  s.  d,^  eh  ?"  says  she  persistently; 
"the  Riviera  grows  dearer  every  year  I  No?  Any- 
thing about  either  of  you  then  ?"  trying  to  get  a  better 
idea  of  Belinda  than  the  rather  drooped  nape  of  her 
white  neck  and  one  homespun  shoulder  afford;  "any 
little — little  entanglement^  eh  ?" 

"  You  have  hit  it  I"  cries  Sarah  jeeringly ;  "  it  is  use- 
lesjj  to  try  and  conceal  anything  from  you  :  we  are  en- 
deavoring to  arrange  a  marriage  between  me  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  as  he  cannot  conve- 
niently leave  his  see,  we  think  it  as  well  that  I  should 
remain  in  the  neighborhood." 

It  is  obvious  that  nothing  is  to  be  made  of  Sarah ; 
the  visitor  turns  her  attention  toward  the  other  sister. 

"  Any  more  Latin  exercises,  I^linda  ?"  she  asks  in  a 
rallying  voice  ;  "  has  Professor  Forth  been  helping  you 
to  do  any  more  I^tin  exercises  ?  does  he  oflen  come  ? 
do  you  see  much  of  him  ?  does  he  ever  ask  you  to  go 
down  to  Oxbridge,  eh  T' 


To  these  questions  Belinda's  answer  is  so  unready 
that  her  junior  has  again  to  come  to  her  aid. 

"Of  course,"  she  answers  ironically;  "but  he  says 
he  will  not  have  us,  unless  we  bring  you  too." 

"As  to  that,"  replies  Miss  Watson,  her  rhinoceros- 
hide  quite  unpunctured  by  the  pricks  of  this  angry  per- 
siflage, "  I  can  tell  you  I  have  a  very  good  mind  to  take 
a  run  down  there.  What  do  you  say  to  our  making  up 
a  party?  we  would  make  him  give  us  luncheon  and 
take  us  about ;  they  are  always  delighted  to  give  one 
luncheon  and  take  one  about ;  and  if  we  can  get  hold  of 
Rivers,  we  will  make  him  come  too." 

She  looks  triumphantly  round  to  collect  the  suffrages 
of  her  companions  as  to  this  project;  but  neither  is 
equal  to  giving  utterance  to  any  opinion  upon  it. 

"Apropos  of  Rivers,"  continues  the  other,  too  happy 
in  the  sound  of  her  own  voice  to  miss  the  lacking  re- 
sponse, and  addressing  the  observation  more  especially 
to  Belinda,  "  a  very  odd  thing  happened  to  me.  I  had 
not  gone  five  yards  from  your  house  the  other  day, 
before  I  met  him.  I  asked  him  at  once  whether  he  was 
on  his  way  to  call  upon  you." 

"And  he  said  what?"  asks  Sarah,  trying  to  speak 
lightly,  but  with  a  hurry  in  her  voice  that  she  cannot 
still. 

"He  said 'No.'" 

"That  answer  had  at  least  th6  merit  of  brevity,'' 
replies  Sarah,  laughing  forcedly  artd  changing  her  po- 
sition so  as  to  interpose  the  slight  bulwark  of  her 
girlish  figure  between  her  sister  and  their  guest. 

"  I  asked  him  why  not.  I  said  'Do  go ;  they  expect 
you.'" 

"  That  did  not  show  a  rigorous  attention  to  truth  on 
your  part,"  rejoins  Sarah  sharply :  "  we  did  not  expect 
him.  But  what  did  he  say  to  that  ?  was  his  answer 
marked  by  the  same  courteous  diffuseness  as  before  ?" 

"  He  did  not  say  anything ;  he  walked  on  very  fast 
and  hailed  a  hansom ;  but  I  should  not  wonder  if  he 
did  come  after  all,"  consolingly.  "I  called  out  to  him 
just  as  he  was  driving  off",  to  be  sure  not  to  forget.  Is 
that  the  luncheon-bell  ?  Dear  me !  how  the  morning 
has  run  away  I  I  suppose,"  with  her  loud  assured 
laugh,  "  that  you  will  give  me  a  slice  of  beef  and  plum 
pudding,  will  you  not,  eh  ?" 


CHAPTER   VII. 

After  that  Christmas  morning  Sarah  spends  her  elo- 
quence in  vain.  She  may  draw  what  pictures  and  prac- 
tice what  oratory  and  cry  what  tears  she  chooses.  Of 
what  use  is  it  to  draw  pictures  for,  or  addlress  appeals 
to,  or  weep  tears  over  a  stone  ?  And  as  far  as  any 
malleability  or  power  of  receiving  impressions  from 
without  goes,  Belinda  is  hcncefortfi  a  stone.  She  ac- 
cepts all  her  sister's  appeals  in  a  sullen  dogged  silence. 
Whether  she  ever  even  hears  them,  Sarah  is  ignorant. 
She  gives  no  sign  of  having  done  so  by  any  least  emo- 
tion produced  by  then.  She  listens,  or  seems  to  listen, 
with  phlegmatic  indifference  to  the  sarcasms,  vitupe- 
rations, witticisms,  poured  from  Sarah's  cornucopia 
upon  her  future  husband.  They  awake  in  her  neither 
anger  nor  pain.  She  makes  no  effort  to  check  them. 
Apparently  she  would  as  soon  hear  them  as  not.  But 
at  the  end  of  them,  when  Sarah,  from  pure  loss  of 
breath — not,  heaven  knows,  from  any  lack  of  goo<l-will  I 
— has  paused,  things  are  at  precisely  the  same  point  as 
they  were  when  she  began. 

Beaten  and  discouraged,  she  desists  at  last.  Not  in- 
deed that  she  ever  constrains  herself  so  far  as  to  omit 
tacking  on  some  abusive  adjective  to  the  name  of  her 
future    brother-in-law  whenever  she  has  occasion   to 
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mention  him.  Nor  is  it  until  she  has  exhausted  every 
possible  expletive  as  far  as  she  knows  the  English 
language,  and  applied  them  not  only  to  him,  but  to  his 
mother,  that  she  desists  at  all.  She  relieves  her  feel- 
ings by  putting  all  the  dogs  into  mourning,  tying  a 
piece  of  black  crape  round  each  of  their  tails ;  a  pro- 
ceeding which  tills  Punch  with  fury.  Pug  with  mauvaise 
honte^  and  Jane  with  pride.  Jane  has  that  love  for 
finery  which  is  implanted  in  many  plain  persons. 

With  a  face  set  like  a  flint,  Belinda  marches  to  her 
doom.  And  neither  dogs  nor  men  can  retard  the  ai> 
proach  of  the  date  of  that  doom.  There  are  no  pre- 
parations to  delay  it.  She  has  steadfastly  adhered  to 
her  determination  to  have  no  new  clothes. 

*'  A  willful  woman  will  liave  her  way  I"  Mrs.  Churchill 
says,  sliaking  that  head  whose  eyes  seem  to  grow 
brighter  and  her  cheeks  pinker  and  smoother  as  each 
day  brings  her  nearer  to  the  tenth  of  January  and  the 
South  of  France.  "  I  suppose  you  know  your  own  af- 
fairs best ;  and  1  fancy  that  you  will  not  have  much 
need  for  dress  at  Oxbridge ;  the  only  time  that  I  was 
there  I  thought  all  the  women  shockingly /agfotte .'" 

She  stops  and  shrugs  her  shoulders  at  the  recollec- 
tion ;  but  even  as  she  shrugs  a  smile  hovers  across  her 
lips.  She  is  thinking  that  her  French  tour  will  be  none 
the  worse  for  having  her  purse  made  heavier  by  the 
weight  of  Belinda's  corbeille, 

''I  am  too  annoyed  about  Belinda,''  she  says  on 
another  occasion  to  her  younger  granddaughter;  "but 
you  know  how  useless  argument  is  I  She  is  as  obsti- 
nate as  a  mule ;  and  since  she  has  determined  to  be  no 
expense  to  me,  I  wa.s  thinking,"  her  eye  lightening,  **  of 
getting  one  or  two  things  for  ourselves :  1  shcmld  not 
wonder  if,  after  all,  I  might  manage  to  let  you  have 
that  plush  cloak  trimmed  with  fisher-tails  that  you 
asked  me  for  at  Cecile's  the  other  day.  Come  I  what  do 
you  say  ?"  tapping  her  cheek  with  an  air  of  fond  friski- 
ness. 

''I  say  that  I  will  not  have  it!"  replies  Sai-ah  dog- 
gedly ;  "  it  is  blood-money  I" 

The  settlements  are  drawn  up.  Belinda's  widowhood 
and  her  younger  children  are  provided  for.  Bought  are 
license  and  ring.  The  latter  Professor  Forth  brought 
one  day  to  be  tried  on ;  and  Belinda,  with  white,  shut 
lips,  pallidly  essayed  it.  There  is  no  bustle  of  arriving 
parcels,  no  wedding  presents  to  be  displayed.  Miss 
Churchill  has  sternly  insisted  upon  an  absolute  secrecy 
being  observed  as  regards  her  engagement.  She  can 
bear  to  be  married,  but  gifts  and  congratulations  upon 
her  marriage  she  could  not  bear.     So  that  the  comers 

and  goers  to  the  little  house  in Street  still  come 

and  go,  without  suspicion  that  anything  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary course  is  brewing  beneath  its  modest  roof. 

Mrs.  Churchill  would  have  preferred  that  the  be- 
trothal should  be  proclaimed  from  the  housetops.  It 
would  give  it  a  body  and  solidity  that  just  at  first  she 
fears  it  lacks.  An  engagement  known  to  all  the  world 
is  much  more  difllcult  of  rupture  than  one  to  which 
only  the  three  or  four  pei'sons  most  nearly  concerned 
are  privy. 

*' Belinda  is  so  odd  and  crotchety.''  she  says  one  af- 
ternoon, as  she  and  Sarah  are  driving  home  through 
the  Park  together;  "why,  if  she  is  in  earnest,  should 
she  object  to  people  being  told  ?  Do  you  think  there 
would  be  any  harm  in  my  just  giving  a  hint  of  it  to  the 
C^rawfords,  and  Dalzells,  and  I^dy  Hunt,  and — and 
just  our  own  intimates  ?  They  will  be  so  hurt  at  l>eing 
left  out  in  the  cold  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  they  would  give 
her  something  handsome.  Even  if  she  does  not  care 
for  pers(mal  ornaments,  they  might  give  her  plate ;  I  do 


not  suppose,"  with  an  amused  bmile,  "that  there  is 
likely  to  be  much  plate  in  the  Forth  family  1" 

''  And  you  think,"  retorts  Sarah,  with  a  fiery  eye  and 
a  curling  lip,  "  that  the  more  people  you  tell  about  it 
the  mora  Belinda  will  be  nailed  to  keeping  it !  Do  you 
think  that,  after  all  these  yeai-s,  1  do  not  understand 
you  V" 

The  elder  woman  looks  rather  foolish,  and  does  not 
repeat  her  suggestion. 

And  now,  indeed,  all  necessity  for  it  is  at  an  end. 
Thei*e  is  obviously  no  need  to  tie  Belinda  with  the  cords 
of  convention  and  public  opinion  to  her  fagot  and 
stake.  The  tenth  of  January  has  come,  and  she  has 
yet  shown  no  sign  of  flinching.  To  insure  the  greater 
privacy  the  marriage  is  to  take  place  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Not  a  soul  is  bidden  to  it.  There  are  no 
bridesmaids  or  groomsmen,  no  train  of  wedding  guests. 

Even  Mrs.  Churchill,  on  hearing  of  the  earliness  of 
the  hour,  has,  like  those  wedding  guests  that  Scripture 
speaks  of,  begged  to  be  excused.  Perhaps  it  is  not  only 
the  raw  winter  morning  from  which  she  slirinks.  Per- 
haps she  is  not  particularly  anxious  to  be  an  ocular 
witness  of  that  ceremony  which  she  ha-s  certainly 
speeded  with  her  prayers, 

"  I  hope  you  do  not  think  it  unkind  of  me,  my  child," 
she  says,  appearing  at  her  dressing-room  door  in  a 
pretty  laced  dressing-gown  as  she  hears  her  grand- 
daughter descending  the  stairs  to  the  brougliam ;  "  but 
you  know  what  a  London  church  Ls,  and  you  know  what 
my  neuralgia  is.  How  nice  you  look  I"  smiHngly  sur- 
veying the  dark,  homespun  suit,  so  dark  and  brown  as 
in  the  shabby  light  to  look  quite  black,  and  the  rigidly 
plain  close  bonnet  which  her  granddaughter  has  chosen 
for  her  wedding  garments. 

Belinda  smiles  too — a  smile  of  which  her  grandmother 
is  not  particularly  fond  of  thinking  afterward. 

"  Yes,  do  I  not?"  she  says — "  so  like  a  bride  I" 

"In  point  of  fact,"  continues  the  old  lady  rather  hur- 
riedly, and  not  much  relishing  the  tone  of  this  acquies- 
cence in  her  compliment,  "  I  shall  be  far  more  useful  at 
home ;  I  shall  insure  the  house  being  thoroughly  well 
warmed  for  you  when  you  come  back ;  you  shall  find 
roaring  fires  in  every  room  !" 

"  We  slmll  not  come  back,"  replies  Belinda  quietly. 

"  Not  come  back  ?"  (with  an  accent  of  extreme  sur- 
prise).    "  You  are  going  abroad  then  ?" 

"No  ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  come  back  for.*" 

"  And  whose  fault  is  that,  pray-?"  asks  her  grand- 
mother with  an  uncomfortable  laugh.  "  If  I  had  had 
my  way,  there  would  have  been  plenty  to  come  back 
for:  a  good  breakfast ;  a  score  of  people  ;  speeches  I" 

"But  that  was  not  my  way,"  replies  Belinda,  again 
faintly  smiling;  "and  as  you  say  sometimes,  tmis  Je- 
goiUs  sont  respectables,  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  be  late 
if  I  delay  any  longer;  good-by,  granny." 

She  speaks  the  two  last  words  quite  gently  and 
friendly,  and  holds  out  her  fair  cold  cheek  to  be  kissed. 
Mrs.  Churchill  is  afterwards  not  much  fonder  of  think- 
ing of  the  feel  of  that  cheek,  than  of  the  look  of  that 
smile  before  spoken  of — it  was  as  of  the  dead. 

And  meanwhile,  through  the  dismal  morning  streets, 
dirty  with  that  worst  of  all  dirtiness,  dirty  snow,  and 
where  the  lamj>-lighters  have  only  just  put  out  the 
lamps,  and  would  have  done  better  not  to  put  them  out 
at  all,  Belinda  drives,  her  sister  by  her  side.  The  angry 
tears  are  raining  down  Sarah's  face,  encouraged  rather 
than  checked  by  their  owner.  In  her  small  warm  hands 
(for  even  on  a  bitter  January  morning  wrath  is  warm- 
ing) lie  tightly  clasped  Belinda's  eold  ones.  The  shop- 
boys  are  only  just  beginning  to  take  down  the  shuttens  *, 
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in  the  haberdashers'  undressed  windows,  instead  of 
(rostly  fabrics  and  dainty  webs,  are  to  be  seen  nothing 
but  bare  boards  and  skeleton  stands.  The  blue-armed 
housemaids  are  scrubbing  the  door-steps ;  through  the 
squares  the  milk-carts  rush. 

"I  wish  you  would  cry,"  says  Sarah  presently,  from 
among  her  sobs. 

"Why  should  1  V"  replies  Belinda  calmly  ;  *Mt  is  my 
own  doing." 

*'  That  is  the  worst  of  it !''  cries  Sarah  passionately  ; 
'*if  you  were  doing  it  for  some  great  cause — to  save 
granny  from  the  workhouse,  or  me  from  the  scaffold — 
there  would  be  some  sense  in  it  I  there  is  no  sense 
now  !" 

There  is  no  sense  in  it  1  The  words  keep  echoing, 
dancing — set  to  a  teasing  tune — in  Belinda's  head  for 
the  rest  of  the  way.  They  reach  the  church-door.  The 
carriage  stops. 

"  We  have  got  to  the  gallows,  it  seems  I"  says  Sarah, 
with  a  fresh  burst  of  sobs,  then,  vehemently  wringing 
her  sister's  hands,  she  cries  desperately  :  "Belinda  I  it 
is  not  too  late  yet !  there  is  still  time  I  it  is  not  too  late 
yet  to  go  back  !" 

"I  have  no  wish  to  go  back,"  replies  Belinda  finnly, 
though  her  voice  is  low  and  weak,  and  her  lips  are 
white ;  "  why  should  I  wish  to  go  back,  when  it  is  my 
own  doing?" 

So  they  get  out.  At  the  door  they  are  received  by  a 
Churchill  cousin,  who,  summoned  as  Belinda's  nearest 
male  relative  to  give  her  away,  stands  awaiting  them, 
cross  and  shivering. 

"Has  he  come?  is  he  here?  1  do  not  see  himl" 
says  Sarah,  with  a  last  flare  up  of  hope,  peering  ea- 
gerly into  the  church,  where  here  and  there  (only  l^ere 
and  there,  for  they  are  not  nearly  all  lit)  a  gas-lamp 
displays  its  dreary  yellow  flicker  on  the  background  of 
thick  morning  fog.  "  Yes  ?" — then  with  a  sudden  col- 
lapse into  disappointment — ''then  he  has  not  had  a 
paralytic  stroke  at  the  last  moment,  worse  luck  I" 

They  walk  up  the  aisle ;  a  snufly  old  pew-opener  in  a 
blalkk  crape  bonnet  preceding  them;  Belinda  on  her 
cousin's  arm;  Sarah,  in  her  ostentatiously  paraded 
grief,  bringing  up  the  rear.  They  have  arrived  at  the 
altar,  the  candles  upon  which  are  lit,  their  wavering 
light  falling  upon  an  impatient  clergyman  and  two 
elderly  men  ;  for  the  bridegroom  has  brought  with  him 
a  friend  of  his  own  age  and  calling,  whom  he  has  sum- 
moned from  Oxbridge  to  support  him.  The  Churchill 
cousin  has  never  before  seen  the  bridegroom,  nor  has 
the  bridegroom's  friend  ever  before  seen  the  bride.  The 
opposing  parties  now  stare  at  each  other  in  unaff*ected 
astonishment.  All  through  the  service,  the  young 
Churchill,  who  had  once  himself  thrown  out  feelers  in 
the  direction  of  Belinda,  and  had  them  civilly  and 
firmly  at  once  returned  to  him,  is  setting  himself 
angrily  in  imagination  by  the  side  of  the  bridegroom, 
and  wondering  what  the  devil  Belinda  can  have  seen 
in  this  ugly  old  curmudgeon  to  prefer  to  himself. 

All  tlirough  the  service,  the  bridegroom's  supporter 
is  staring  in  gaping  wonder  at  the  beautiful  broken- 
hearted-looking girl,  who  has  mysteriously  elected  to 
unite  her  fate  with  that  of  his  old  friend ;  ruefully  re- 
flecting that  she  will  bring  certain  death  to  the  consti- 
tutionals, and  the  pipes,  and  the  discussions  on  the 
Enclitic  de^  and  such-like  light  subjects,  which  they 
liave  been  in  the  habit  of  sharing  for  the  best  part  of 
the  last  forty  years.  All  through  the  service  the  bride- 
groom is  peevishly  glancing  over  his  shoulder  to  see 
whence  comes  the  draught  of  raw  air  that,  despite  the 


black  velvet  skull-cap  with  which  he  lias  furnished  hin^- 
self,  he  feels  at  baleful  play  about  his  ears.  Belinda 
alone,  looks  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left.  If  she 
were  really  the  statue  which  her  fair,  still  body  so  closely 
resembles,  she  could  not  be  less  conscious  than  she  is  of 
dank  nipping  air  or  curious  look.  She  appears  to  listen 
with  close  attention,  or  is  it  indeed  not  attention,  but 
the  impassiveness  of  stone  ?  Only  once  through  all  the 
service  does  her  face  come  to  life ;  and  then  it  is  stabbed 
into  life,  as  one  has  heard  in  the  grisly  dissecting-room 
tale,  of  him  who,  thought  dead,  was  brought  back  to 
agonizing  momentary  life  by  a  knife-thrust !  The  knife- 
thrust  that  brings  Belinda  back  to  life  lies  in  the  words, 
"Forsaking  all  other,  keep  thee  only  unto^him  so  long 
as  ye  both  shall  live." 

"Forsaking  all  other  I"  She  has  been  spared  the 
trouble  of  forsaking  that  other.  lias  he  not  been  be- 
forehand with  her  ?    Has  he  not  forsaken  her  ? 

Sarah,  closely  watching  her,  sees  her  ashy  features 
contract  in  such  a  spasm  of  mortal  pain,  that  she  in- 
voluntarily starts  forward.  Is  she  going  to  faint  ?  If 
she  faint,  and  is  carried  out  of  church,  may  she  not  be 
saved  even  yet  ?  She  is  not  yet  married  I  The  service 
is  not  yet  ended  1  But  the  next  glance  at  jier  face  dis- 
pels the  momentary  hope.  Belinda  is  not  going  to  faint ; 
she  has  gained  back  her  rigidity.     She  is  dead  again. 

It  is  over  now ;  over — even  to  the  signing  of  names 
in  the  vestry.  The  clergyman  oflers  his  congratula- 
tions, but  he  does  it  hastily  and  abstractedly.  He  is 
thinking  whether  he  will  have  time  for  a  good  warming 
and  breakfasting  before  setting  ofi"  for  the  funeral  at 
Kensal  Green,  at  which  he  has  to  assist.  The  bride- 
groom's friend  and  the  Churchill  cousin  also  ofier  theirs ; 
but  those  of  the  first  sound  incredulous,  and  those  of 
the  latter  ironical.  Sarah  alone  keeps  utter  silence. 
The  brougliam  stands  at  the  door,  the  horse  fidgety  and 
stung  by  the  cold.  A  crossing-sweeper  and  two  pinched 
street  children  are  watching  the  strange  wedding  party's 
exit.  The  bridegroom,  great-coated  and  comfortered  to 
the  end  of  his  long  nose,  is  bidding  adieu  to  his  ally. 
The  bride  turns  to  her  sister :  • 

"  It  is  done  now  !"  she  says  pantiugly  ;  "  there  is  no 
going  back  from  it  now  I" 

"  None  I"  replies  Sarah  dull)'. 

"  Say  something  to  me,  Sarah ;  wish  me  something 
good !" 

She  has  flung  her  arms  round  her  sister  in  An^panch^- 
ment  most  unusual  with v  her.  Her  icy  cheek  is  hard 
pressed  against  her  sister's  hot  and  tear-reddened  one. 

"  I  wish  you — I  wish  you — "  cries  Sarah,  stammering, 
what  between  her  sobs,  the  ahnost  ungovernable  im- 
pulse to  invoke  upon  her  sister  a  speedy  widowhood, 
and  the  hopelessness  of  finding  any  other  wish  that  will 
not  sound — mockery. 

"  You — you  cannot  find  anything  to  wish  me  I"  says 
Belinda  tremulously.  "  You  are  right ;  there  is  no- 
thing." 

"I — I  wish  you,"  says  Sarah,  driven  to  desperation 
by  this  tone,  and  clinging  convulsively  to  her  sister  as 
though  ten  bridegrooms  hould  not  force  them  apart — 
"  I  wish  you  many  happy  returns  of  the  day  I"  breaking 
into  an  hysterical  laugh.  "  That  is  ambiguous.  I  may 
attach  what  meaning  I  choose  to  it." 

These  are  the  last  words  Belinda  Forth  hears,  before 
the  brougham  whirls  her  away.  The  Churchill  cousin 
takes  Sarah  home  in  a  hansom,  and  a  very  unpleasant 
drive  he  Ims,  as  she  cries  viokntly  the  whole  way,  in 
passionate  self-reproach  at  having  found  nothing  kinder 
to  say. 

[to    be    rONTINTBH.] 
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CHAPTER  XXXVir. 
A    ClIANOE    01*    BASK. 

The  tiiMc  had  come  when  he  who  should  initio  tltc 
Gordian  knot  of  slavery  was  to  appear.  Thousands  of 
the  best  ati<l  bravest  had  grappled  with  the  problem- 
in  vain.  Many  a  gallant  knight  had  graven  "  Liberty  " 
upon  his  helm  only  to  find  liinii^lf  nooner  or  Inter  doing 
battle  for  slavi'ry.  The  high  and  the  low  had  been 
baffled.  What  seemed  at  the  beginning  an  insoluble 
enigma  had  grown  daily  more  intricat«  and  difficult. 
Slavery,  wliith  had  grown  from  a  little  speck  to  cover 
half  the  pblitical  horizon,  had  from  the  first  fitkifled  all 
theoriea.  Instead  of  dying  it  had  fiourished  ;  instead 
of  losing  strength  it  had  gained  power ;  instead  of 
yielding  to  the  sentiment  of  the  world  it  openly  defied 
it.  It  ruled  not  only  the  states  where  it  existed,  but 
those  which  fiittencd  on  its  results.  The  great  indus- 
tries of  the  North  consumed  its  raw  material  and  sup- 
plied its  demand  for  manufactured  articles  and  bowed 
to  its  behestM.  Cotton  was  king,  and  slavery  vav  the 
suzerain  of  cotton.  In  pride,  in  power,  in  wealth,  it 
had  grown  with  every  decade  stronger  and  stronger, 
until  now  It  seemed  that  the  nation  was  under  its  abso- 
lute control.  The  sentiment  of  the  North  had  grown 
year  by  year  more  pronounced,  and  the  opposition  to 
slavery  more  and  more  determined,  yet  the  way  to  its 
extirimtion  seemed  hourly  to  grow  more  difficult,  and 
the  desired  end  to  be  farther  and  forther  away.  Befbre 
the  wave  of  sentiment  uprose  forever  the  barrier  of 
the  Constitution.  The  fundamental  law  of  the  nation's 
life  stood  between  slavery  and  the  onslaught  of  it*t  foes. 
Amendment  in  tl)e  manner  prescribed  was  hopeless. 
Around  or  behind  this  instrument  there  scimed  to  be 
no  feasible  method  of  going.  To  trample  it  under  foot 
was  to  destroy  the  nation  based  upon  it.  The  life  of 
the  Republic  was  pledged  for  the  life  of  slavery.  "  The 
irrciH-essiblu  conflict "  still  held  on  its  triumphant  way 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Anieriean  people,  but  none  could 
see  any  way  to  victory.  Some  there  were  who  demanded 
the  forcible  renioval  of  the  olKttncle.  One  man  who  had 
not  ceased  to  declare  for  many  years  that  only  blood 
could  wash  away  the  evil  wa^  preparing  to  make  good 
his  prophecy.  lie  looked  forward  to  a  day  when  the 
slave  should  win  his  way  to  freedom  by  force.  There 
were. many  who  agreed  with  liim  that  there  was  no 
other  method.  Some  listened  to  his  phtns  and  vaguely 
indorsed  his  det'igns.  To  many  they  were  partially  dis- 
closed, but  none  knew  their  details.  He  had  one 
thought  only :  slavery  must  Ixs  destroyed.  He  cared 
little  for  the  Constitution,  or  tlie  nation  builded  thereon. 

(Ha/ii/HiihlKn^AaitoH  W,  Taurgit ai author.} 


Iaws,  customs  and  institutions  were  nothing  to  him  ; 
only  the  men  who  were  subject  to  them  were  sacred  in 
his  eyes.  Kor  him  the  universe  held  but  two  fact*— 
God,  who  created  all  things,  and  man.  made  in  His 
imagi'.  Tliat  slavery  was  an  evil  was  all  he  needed  to 
know.  That  it  was  doomed  to  destruction  was,  by  the 
mere  fact  of  its  unholiness,  rendered  certain  beyond 
question  to  his  mind.  How  it  should  be  destroyed  he 
he  did  not  know— he  did  not  care.  That  men  should 
die  in  compassing  its  destruction  he  did  not  doubt; 
whether  one  or  ten  of  millions  it  mattered  not.  He 
counted  liberty  as  part  of  the  revealed  Word,  which 
he  devoutly  believed,  and  to  him  it  was  of  infinitely  less 
moment  that  men  should  die  than  that  its  lightest  nyl- 
lable  should  fail.  So,  too,  while  he  lived  for  humanity, 
he  thought  it  fur  better  that  n  nation  or  a  race  even 
should  perish  from  the  fiice  of  the  earth  than  that  they 
should  live  to  sulfer  wrong.  Righteousness  and  wrong 
were  hU  two  abstractions.  To  overcome  the  one  was 
to  do  the  other.  He  regarded  the  nation  only  aa  a 
means  for  achieving  a  specific  end.  If  the  end  was  not 
completely  achieved  he  thought  the  instrument  should 
be  at  once  discarded.  On  the  plains  of  Kansas,  in  the 
swamps  of  the  South,  among  the  snows  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  he  thought  of 
but  one  thing — how  he  might  redeem  the  slave  from  the 
wrong  of  servitude.  Without  selfishness  or  malice  or 
greed,  liating  with  undying  bitterness  the  sin  of  slavery, 
he  could  see  no  obstacle  in  the  way  'of  libcmtion  of 
the  slaves,  except  the  insincerity  and  inertness  of  the 
people.  John  Brown  represented  one  extreme  of 
thought.  Few  even  of  those  who  agreed  with  him  had 
the  courage  and  self-denial  to  adopt  the  n)et)iods  he 
espoused.  He  represented  the  sentiment  of  the  most 
active  and  ultra  portion  of  the  anti-slavery  element. 
Tlie  destruction  of  slavery  at  once  and  at  all  hazards 
was  their  controlling  motive.  These  people  had  done 
the  Ijetter  portion  of  the  work  of  awakening  public  seD- 
timent  ui>on  this  question.  Tlwy  were  the  pioneers 
without  being  the  leaders  of  popular  belief.  There  waa 
little  need,  at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  of  laboring  to 
convince  the  Northern  masses  of  the  desirability  of  the 
result  they  desired  to  accomplish.  How  to  obtaitt  it 
without  ovcrtlirowing  the  iistional  fcbric  was  the  sole 
question. 

It  is  a  strange  fact,  and  shows  a  queer  phase  of  our 
American  character,  that  many  of  those  who  were  wil- 
ling to  violate  the  statute  law  in  aiding  the  fugitt\-e 
slave,  who  would  even  imperil  life  and  liberty  in  se- 
curing for  the  bondman  the  means  to  escape,  and  were 
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ready  to  defend  and  protect  him  in  such  unlawful 
acts*,  no  sooner  perceived  that  a  movement  involved 
the  subversion  of  the  Constitution,  or  actual  defiance 
of  its  authority,  than  they  at  once  refused  all  con- 
nection therewith.  They  were  willing  to  violate  the 
law — to  become  felons,  perhaps,  hut  they  could  not 
contemplate  with  composure  the  abrogation  of  the 
great  contract  that  constitutes  the  charter  of  our  liber- 
ties. Of  these  there  were  very  many.  It  mattered  not 
how  deep  their  conviction  of  the  right  of  liberty  and  the 
evil  of  slavery,  they  were  ready  to  endure  the  evil  a 
while  longer  rather  than  antagonize  the  basis  principles 
of  our  Constitution  by  assailing  the  citadel  of  the  state's 
right,  within  which  slavery  was  entrenched.  This  was 
the  feeling  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  Tlie 
&natics,  who  were  ready  and  willing  to  do  and  dare 
anything,  were  few,  very  few,  in  comparison.  It  was 
evident  that  only  an  absolute  conviction  of  the  direst 
necessity  for  such  a  course  would  induce  the  American 
people  even  to  put  itself  on  guard  against  the  institution 
of  slaver}'.  To  move  against  it  openly  was  regarded  as 
treason ;  to  combine  against  it  secretly  was  accounted 
sedition. 

Besides  all  this,  and  after  all  that  could  be  said,  no 
matter  how  deep  their  abhorrence  might  be,  there  were 
very  many  people  of  the  North  who  excused  their  inac- 
tion by  the  declaration : 

"  It  is  not  a  matter  for  us  to  consider.  The  sin  of 
Slavery  does  not  lie  at  our  doors,  nor  the  danger.  The 
institution  belongs  to  the  South.  Our  hands  are  clean. 
If  they  desire  to  invite  the  curse  it  must  entail,  well  and 
good.     We  cannot  hinder  them." 

Many  strove  to  overthrow  this  delusion  and  prove  that 
every  man  of  the  North  was,  morally,  at  least,  respon- 
sible for  the  act  of  his  fellow-citizen  of  the  South.  But 
in  this  they  made  little  progoess,  as  it  seemed,  until 
there  came  one  to  whose  homely  sentences  the  people  lis- 
tened as  if  he  spake,  by  inspiration.  So  clear  and  cogent 
were  his  reasons  that  no  one  gave  him  credit  for  utter- 
ing any  new  truths.  They  seemed  so  plain  and  simple 
that  the  dullest  listener  conceived  that  he  only  heard 
a  re-statement  of  his  own  thought.  He  was  a  man 
bom  of  the  people,  as  are  all  in  whom  the  spirit  of  the 
Deliverer  dwells.  From  Mary's  son  till  now  the  Messi- 
anic spirit  has  ever  appeared  beneath  the  lowliest 
lintel.  The  Deliverer  comes  always  from  the  plain. 
The  middle  class — above  the  abject  poor,  and  below  the 
soul-dwarfed  rich — is  that  which  gives  the  world  the  men 
that  overturn  its  institutions,  relieve  its  people  from 
the  bondage  of  their  past  and  open  the  gateway  of  the 
future.  The  greatest  of  our  mighty  men  was  one  who 
stood  among  us  in  such  simple  guise  that  even  those 
who  sat  at  meat  with  him  dreamed  not  of  his  great- 
ness. 

By  birthright  he  was  of  the  South,  and,  as  such, 
cursed  by  its  destiny.  Father  and  mother,  smitten 
by  poverty  and  ignorance,  dwelt  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Kentucky  "knobs."  The  destiny  of  the  "poor- 
white"  brooded  over  their  united  lives.  Slavery  which 
made  few  rich  and  many  poor  counted  them  among 
its  victims.  The  shame  which  passed  by  the  slave 
because  of  his  irresponsibility,  lighted  on  the  freeman, 
compelled,  like  him,  to  toil.  So  that  labor  became 
a  badge  of  degradation ;  and  need,  which  elsewhere  was 
the  spur  to  increased  endeavor,  there  became  only  a 
whip  to  sting  and  to  debase.  I^abor  was  degenerated 
into  a  badge  of  servitude — the  mark  of  a  subverted  man- 
hood. Onl}'  idleness  was  honorable.  He  whose  hand 
was  forced  to  toil  for  self-support  was  kindred  to  the 
slave  and  even  less  esteemed.     Even  the  slave's  con- 


tempt was  visited  on  such.  "  Poor-white  I"  How  the 
name  stuck  and  stung  and  dragged  downwards !  What 
a  world  of  humiliation  in  its  two  syllables !  Com- 
miseration, contempt — despair!  "White  trash  I"  Ex- 
pressive synonym  !  The  fringe  of  a  race  of  princes  1 
The  debris  of  a  people  whose  prerogative  it  was  to  rule, 
and  whose  distinctive  privilege  it  was  to  be  served  by 
another.  It  was  a  sad  estate,  full  of  shame  and  self- 
abasement,  and  all  the  more  degrading  because  their 
only  pride  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  were  allied  in  blood 
to  the  class  who  ruled  and  contemned  them.  Such  was 
the  genesis  of  the  Deliverer.  The  poor-white  birth- 
mark was  his  sole  inheritance. 

Yet  not  in  his  own  person  did  he  feel  this  degrada- 
tion. Across  the  narrow  river  that  skirts  "the  dark 
and  bloody  ground  "  upon  the  Northward,  a  .younger 
sister  state,  with  a  happier  destiny,  had  been  estab- 
lished. His  Bethlehem  was  on  the  ^ngamon.  Yet  the 
brand  of  the  "  poor- white  "  was  stamped  upon  his  soul. 
Poverty  and  ignorance  and  hopelessness  rocked  his 
cradle.  Laughter  and  tears  were  strangely  mingled  in 
his  nature.  Little  by  little  he  came  to  know  himself. 
More  than  thirty  years  he  served  before  he  knew  that 
he  had  a  mission  to  perform.  He  was  always  a  dreamer. 
He  did  not  fast  in  the  desert  nor  flee  to  the  caverns  for 
inspiration;  but  the  forest  and  the  stream  and  the 
prairie — silence  and  solitude  and  distance — nourished 
the  dream  of  power,  revealed  to  him  himself.  He  had 
few  books  and  no  teachers.  Man  and  nature  were  the 
volumes  which  he  read  most  easily  and  studied  most 
assiduously. 

He  was  not  profoundly  versed  in  the  lore  of  the  past, 
but  the  facts  of  the  present  were  indelibly  stamped  upon 
his  mind.  His  philosophy  was  direct  and  simple.  He 
did  not  waste  time  in  elaborating  systems  for  the  future 
or  reasons  for  the  past.  How  things  came  to  be  as  they' 
were  he  was  at  no  trouble  to  explain.  What  should 
be  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  mixture  of  good  and 
evil  which  we  call  life,  he  gave  little  thought  to  deter- 
mining. The  duty  of  the  present  and  its  relations  to 
,the  nearer  future  he  perceived  with  the  utmost  clear- 
ness. 

The  accident  of  stature  first  opened  the  way  to  leader- 
ship. The  desire  to  be  foremost  spurred  him  to  renewed 
exertion.  Slowly  he  awoke  to  the  knowledge  of  power. 
Uncultured  of  mind  and  uncouth  of  ^ib,  none  looked 
to  him  for  a  leadership  in  thought.  Yc .  his  words  were 
like  winged  arrows.  He  used  the  simple  dialect  of  the 
people,  and  spoke  directly  to  their  hearts. 

The  peril  of  the  near  future  rested  like  a  shadow 
upon  his  life.  To  him  the  nation  was  the  sum  of  all 
excellence.  Flaws  in  it  were  like  spots  in  the  sunshine. 
He  revered  the  Constitution  no  less  than  its  most  de- 
voted worshipper.  To  him  it  was  the  guarantee  of  all 
that  made  liberty  desirable.  He  hated  slavery  as  an 
enemy  of  the  dominant  race.  He  felt  himself  wronged 
through  generations  by  its  blight.  It  was  not  pity  for 
the  slave  that  moved  him  to  oppose  the  system,  so 
much  as  dread  of  the  system  itself  and  its-  paralyzing 
and  debasing  effects  upon  every  grade  of  society  exposed 
to  its  influence.  He  felt  its  injustice,  not  merely  to  those 
who  served  without  reward,  but  also  to  those  who,  by 
its  influence,  were  shut  out  of  the  struggle  of  life — the 
fair  competition  for  its  rewards. 

He  did  not  profess  to  be  more  profoundly  versed  in 
the  philosophy  and  history  of  this  question  than  others. 
On  the  contrary,  in  this  respect  he  followed  gladly 
where  others^  led.  He  seconded  rather  than  directed 
in  any  considerable  degree  the  eflbrts  to  awaken  in- 
terest in  the  character  of  slavery  and  to  combine  the 
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people  of  the  North  in  philanthropic  movements  in 
behalf  of  the  slaves.  Justice  rather  than  pity  marked 
his  attitude  toward  them.  By  the  most  fanatical  he 
was  even  regarded  as  lukewarm  in  the  cause  of  which 
he  was  destined  to  become  the  one  immortal  leader  and 
exemplar.  He  was  no  impassioned  advocate  of  mercy. 
It  was  not  his  mission  to  deal  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
primary  cause  or  resultant  effects  of  social  movements. 
The  function  reserved  to  him  was  to  perceive  with 
unequaled  clearness  the  consequence  of  admitted  facts, 
to  impress  them  upon  the  popular  heart  as  no  one  else 
had  ever  done,  and  then  to  find  a  way  to  avoid  the  peril 
that  impended.  Sprung  from  the  people,  his  reverence 
for  their  will  and  belief  in  their  ultimate  decision  were  so 
great  that  he  was  sometimes  deemed  a  demagogue.  He 
was  not  one,  however,  that  bowed  to  the  half-formed 
will  of  the  masses,  but  one  who  sought  to  bring  them 
up  to  his  own  conviction — not  with  reproaches  and 
sneers,  not  with  arrogance  and  scorn,  but  with  unceas- 
ing humility,  a  never-failing  good  temper,  and  a  famil- 
iarity and  sincerity  of  statement  that  in  the  end  always 
won  his  way  to  the  popular  heart.  As  a  philanthropist 
he  was  inferior  to  thousands ;  as  a  student  of  the  facts 
of  history  and  politics  he  was  easily  distanced  by  scores 
of  his  contemporaries;  as  a  fervid  and  impassioned 
orator  he  was  excelled  by  many  ;  but  as  one  who  realized 
the  peril  of  the  hour  and  had  power  to  make  the  voice  of 
the  people  in  very  truth  the  voice  of  God,  he  was  easily 
foremost.  In  capacity  to  devise  a  way  of  escape  from 
peril,  and  to  lead  the  people  willingly  and  gladly  along 
the  narrow  path  by  which  alone  safety  was  possible,  he 
was  unapproached  by  any  man  of  his  day. 

The  party  representing  the  anti-slavery  idea,  which 
had  been  based  on  the  declaration  that  ^'the  re- 
pression of  slavery  "  was  desirable,  recoiled  from  its 
first  conflict  with  the  slave-power  less  demoralized  by 
defeat  than  amazed  at  the  near  approach  to  victory 
which  it  had  accomplished.  Yet  this  result  had  been 
achieved,  as  we  have  already  shown,  more  by  the  acci- 
dental co-operation  of  discordant  elements  than  by  the 
harmonious  action  of  a  consolidated  and  homogeneous 
party.  Xo  sooner  had  it  demonstrated  its  power  than 
incongruous  elements  began  to  develop  within  it.  Not 
onl}"  the  strife  oC  ambitious  leaders,  but  the  radical  di- 
vergence of  factions  animated  by  mutually  antagonistic 
impulses,  promised  not  merely  to  prevent  a  complete 
and  stable  organization,  but  also  to  render  futile  all 
hope  of  future  victory.  What  was  needed  was  a  mor- 
dant tliat  should  cause  all  these  factions  to  adhere  to  a 
common  purpose — to  remain  faithful  to  a  common  end. 
This  solvent  of  hostile  ideas  was  first  obtained  when  the 
uncouth  backwoodsman  was  chosen  by  his  party  associ- 
ates to  represent  them  and  uphold  the  principles  of  the 
yet  inchoate  party  in  an  oratorical  ^conflict  with  the 
subtlest, 'strongest,  ablest  of  the  champions  of  state  sov- 
ereignty and  the  peculiar  institution  which  flourished 
under  its  protection.  All  unconscious  that  his  words  were 
the  master-key  of  the  situation,  Abraham  Lincoln  rose  at 
once  from  an  obscurity  which  is  all  the  more  remark- 
able because  it  contained  no  appreciable  hint  of  the 
eminence  that  awaited  him,  to  the  very  front  rank  of 
his  age,  when  he  put  forth  as  the  basis  of  the  moment- 
ous struggle  in  which  he  was  about  to  engage  this  pro- 
position': 

'*  A  house  divided  against  Itself  cannot  stand  .  .  . 
The  American  nation  must  be  all  free  or  all  slave.'' 

On  that  issue  the  battle  was  joined  anew.  From 
that  hour  the  conflict  was  waged  on  no, other  ground. 
The  most  fanatical  and  the  most  conservative  elements 
of  the  free  state  civilization  met  here  upon  a  common 


level.  Thenceforward  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  un- 
questioned leader  of  the  movement  for  the  overthrow  of 
slavery — the  generalissimo  of  all  the  forces  mustering  for 
its  destruction.  For  the  first  time  a  means  had  been 
found  to  harmonize  all  differences  of  sentiment  and  se- 
cure the  utmost  unity  of  purpose  and  action  on  the  part 
of  all  who  were  opposed  to  the  ''peculiar  institution,** 
which  held  in  its  degrading  touch  one  half  the  land,  and 
threatened  with  its  demoralizing  influences  the  other 
moiety.  The  great  dilemma — *'  all  free  or  all  slave" — 
stared  the  American  people  in  the  face  as  the  unavoid- 
able fact  of  the  near  future.  To  the  people  of  the  North 
it  came  like  a  revelation  sustained  by  irrefragible  proofs. 
The  disruption  of  the  treaty  which  the  slave-power  had 
itself  proposed  ;  the  seizure  of  Kansas  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  established  government ;  the  Fugitive 
Slave  law,  and  the  aggressions  upon  personal  liberty 
thereunder,  all  iK)inted  to  the  dilemma  which  this  clear- 
sighted child  of  the  people  placed  before  them  for  con- 
sideration. It  needed  no  argument  and  admitted  of  no 
hesitation.  There  was  but  one  question:  If  free  or 
slave,  which  ?  In  every  man's  consciousness  it  became 
a  ceaseless  refrain.  To  the  objection  that  nothing  could 
be  done  except  through  a  violation  of  the  Constitution, 
there  was  but  one  answer:  "Free  or  slave?"  There 
was  in  this  no  attack  upon  the  "compact  made  between 
the  states,"  or  "the  sacred  pledge  which  the  fathers 
gave."  It  was  no  appeal  to  a  "higher  law,"  and  3'et 
there  was  no  farther  room  for  the  excuse:  "It  is  no 
concern  of  ours."  "  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  "  was  no 
longer  the  boundary  of  evil  consequences  resulting  from 
slavery.  "  All  free  or  all  slave  "  stood  at  the  threshold 
of  every  Northern  home,  and  compelled  father,  brother 
and  son  to  decide  upon  the  dread  alternative  before  they 
crossed  the  lintel.  All  who  regarded  slavery  as  an 
evil,  an  injustice  or  a  sin  were  by  this  one  thought  mar- 
shaled under  the  banner  of  this  new  leader.  From  this 
text  he  never  swerved. 

Undoubtedly  the  contest  between  Lincoln  and  Doug- 
las was  the  most  momentous  oratorical  struggle  that 
ever  occurred.  Both  men  were  firm  believers  in  the 
views  they  advocated,  and  each  represented  a  new  idea. 
The  one  idea  was  a  subtle  evasion,  a  specious  make- 
shift^, designed  to  avoid  apparent  objection  to  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery,  and,  under  the  guise  of  absolute 
impartiality  to  all  parties,  sections  and  ideas,  to  render 
possible  its  peaceful  establishment  on  the  plains  of  the 
West.  It  was  a  measure  which  no  Southern  champion 
of  slavery  could  ever  have  devised.  It  was  noteworthy 
for  its  subtle  appreciation  of  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the 
North.  As  a  piece  of  mere  political  shrewdness  it  is 
almost  without  a  parallel  in  history.  Those  in  whose 
behalf  it  was  conceived  and  put  forth  could  only  half 
appreciate  its  specious  strength.  Against  argument  it 
stood  well-nigh  impregnable.  The  distinctions  on  which 
it  was  based  were  so  subtle,  its  discriminations  were  so 
keen,  that  it  was  hardly  susceptible  of  popular  refuta- 
tion, except  from  the  standpoint  of  its  consequences. 
But  the  proposition  which  Mr.  Lincoln  put  forth,  while 
offering  the  most  perfect  possible  reply  to  the  theoi-y  of 
"squatter  sovereignty,"  was  also  one  which  put  not 
only  the  expounder  of  tliat  doctrine  but  even  the  man 
who  was  mercly  tolerant  of  slavery,  on  his  defense.  It 
was  at  once  a  parry  and  a  thrust.  It  was  like  a  turn 
of  the  wrist  of  the  expert  swordsman.  It  seemed  so 
easy  that  we  forgot  the  power,  the  skill,  the  intellect 
that  lay  behind  its  elucidation  and  its  application.  It 
set  over  against  the  perils  of  slavery  the  blessings  of 
liberty.  Through  the  dread  of  slavery  it  impelled,  and 
by  the  love  of  liberty  it  induced  co-operation  in  any 
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movement  that  should  most  readily  and  easily  destroy 
the  one  and  establish  the  other.  It  was  a  trumpet-call 
that  mustered  at  once  all  the  forces  of  liberty  against 
the  life  of  slavery. 

From  that  moment  all  else  in  the  struggle  of  parties 
was  forgotten.  Whether  the  whole  land  should  be  free 
or  slave  was  the  only  question  worthy  of  consideration — 
an  issue  that  overbore  all  minor  difterences.  The  South 
recognized  it  as  the  summons  to  the  last  great  battle. 
They  i)erceived  the  power  of  the  new  leader  even  before 
his  own  associates  became  aware  of  it.  To  the  latter 
he  was  known  simply  as  a  valiant  soldier  who  had 
met  the  champion  of  slavery  on  his  chosen  field,  and  in 
the  £^ce  of  assured  defeat  had  planted  deeply  and  se- 
curely the  seeds  of  ultimate  victory.  They  thought  of 
him  only  as  one  who,  single-handed  and  alone,  had  won 
from  the  enemy  an  important  stronghold.  The  chiefe  in 
the  anti-slavery  movement  had  no  thought  of  acknow- 
ledging him  as  their  leader.  Seward  and  Sumner  and 
WiMe  and  Greeley  and  Chase  and  Giddings  and  Gerrit 
Smith  and  Wendell  Phillips,  and  a  hundred  more  almost, 
would  have  laughed  at  the  idea  of  this  uncouth  child 
of  the  prairie  stepping  up  before  them  and  occupying, 
before  all  the  world  and  for  all  time,  unquestioned  pre- 
eminence as  *'  the  great  Emancipator."  Even  now  the 
especial  admirers  of  each  are  fond  of  putting  tl\eir 
names  before  that  of  the  unpretentious  giant  of  the 
Sangamon  country  as  leaders  in  the  great  anti-slavery 
condict.  But  the  force  of  a  blow  must  be  judged  by  its 
results,  and  the  power  of  the  man  who  gives  it  by  the 
ease  with  which  it  is  delivered.  Judged  by  this  rule, 
Abraham  Lincoln  established  an  unquestioned  right  to 
the  foremost  place  as  a  leader  when  by  a  single  sentence 
he  made  victory  not  only  possible  but  inevitable — fused 
a  thousand  discordant  motives  into  one,  and  brought 
the  anti-slavery  struggle  down  from  the  domain  of  hu- 
manitarian theory  to  the  level  of  tangible  universal 
interest.  He  discovered  nothing,  but  he  transmuted 
weakness  into  power. 

The  South,  with  surer  prescience,  saw  its  enemy  afar 
off.  It  recognized  the  master-stroke  aimed  at  the 
comer-stone  instead  of  the  outworks  of  the  citadel. 
It  perceived  in  him  the  leader  of  the  grand  assault 
upon  the  position  which  slavery  occupied,  and  stub- 
bornly refused  to  credit  any  denial  that  was  made 
of  the  purpose  of  those  who  stood  with  him;  when, 
shortly  afterward,  he  was  made  the  head  of  the  party 
organization,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  consider  it  a 
declaration  of  war  against  their  pet  institution.  And 
they  were  right  thus  far  at  least.  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  chosen  to  be  President  because  the  Republican 
party  had  determined  to  do  all  that  might  be  done, 
without  actual  .violation  of  the  Constitution,  to  destroy 
slavery.  To  deny  that  fact  is  to  re-echo  a  quibble 
which,  while  it  might  not  be  reprehensible  in  a  heated 
controversy,  is  unworthy  the  attention  of  the  student 
of  a  mighty  revolution.  It  was  from  an  impulse  of 
self-defense  therefore,  that  the  press  and  politicians  of 
the  South  leveled  their  batteries  of  invective,  of  ridi- 
cule, of  infamy  against  him,  in  the  vain  hope  of  de- 
stroying him  before  his  power  was  understood  and 
appreciated  by  his  friends.  So  the  great,  kindly,  pure- 
hearted  Saul  l>ecame  a  '*  monster,"  a  '*  baboon,"  a 
•'clown,"  a  "beast  " — all  that  was  infamous  and  foul, 
and  remains  such  to  this  day  to  many  thousands  to 
whom  his  life  was  a  most  beneficent  providence.  In 
nothing  did  his  greatness  show  more  clearly  than  in 
the  fact  that  nothing  provoked  him  to  anger,  and  he 
made  answer  to  no  aspersion.  Unfaltering  in  his  devo- 
tion to  the  principle  that  liberty  and  slavery  could  not 


co-exist,  unswerving  in  his  faith  in  the  wisdom  and 
fidelity  of  the  people,  he  trod  alone  the  pathway  which 
his  genius  first  discerned,  along  dizzy  heights,  through 
fateful  fens,  in  the  darkness  and  in  the  light ;  never 
going  too  fast  to  enable  the  whole  people  to  follow 
his  course,  and  never  moving  too  slow  when  once  as- 
sured of  the  support  which  was  necessary  to  success ; 
undaunted  by  fear  and  unblinded  by  ambition,  until 
the  end  was  reached  and  his  work  was  accomplished. 
Slavery  avenged  itself  through  him.  The  child  of  the 
*'  poor-white "  of  the  Kentucky  knobs  liberated  not 
the  slave  only,  but  those  whom  the  slave  had  been 
made  the  instrument  to  degrade.  Xot  Emancipator 
only,  but  Liberator,  will  he  be  hailed  when  the  centu- 
ries look  back  upon  him. 

It  has  become  the  fashion  in  these  later  days  to  look 
upon  Lincoln  as  the  accident  of  an  accident  rather  than 
as  the  man  of  the  age — the  greatest  of  all  who  have 
borne  the  name  American.  Little  souls  who  came  near 
his  great  life — who  viewed  his  nature  as  the  insect  scans 
the  bark  of  the  oak  along  the  rugate  surface  of  which 
he  creeps,  with  a  self-satisfied  contempt  of  the  rude 
strength  and  solid  core  that  lies  within — have  been 
winning  for  themselves  a  sort  of  immortality  and  an 
infinitude  of  contempt  by  trying  to  paint  the  man 
whose  perfections  they  could  never  apprehend.  Our 
literature  has  been  overrun  with  a  horde  of  puny 
drivelers  made  purblind  by  the  glory  of  a  life  whose 
light  was  so  serene  and  steady  that  they  counted  it  but 
a  reflection  of  the  lurid  conflict  amid  which  he  lived. 
It  was  not  because  one  man  schemed  or  another 
paltered  that  Abraham  Lincoln  came  to  the  leadership 
of  the  hosts  of  freedom.  Neither  was  it  through  the 
merit  of  any  or  all  of  his  advisers  that  he  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  the  task  set  before  him,  but  chiefly  through 
his  own  consummate  genius  and  unmatched  power. 
It  was  not  lilck  but  intellect  that  brought  him  from 
obscurity  to  the  forefront  of  the  greatest  movement  in 
history.  The  men  who  stood  beside  him  were  pigmies 
in  practical  power  when  compared  with  him.  He  was 
so  great  that  he  needed  no  padding,  and  was  careless  of 
his  fame.  As  he  came  from  the  people  so  he  left  him- 
self fearlessly  in  their  hands.  It  has  been  customary, 
while  admitting  his  prudence,  sagacity  and  self-control, 
to  depreciate  his  intellectual  power.  The  change  of 
position  which  he  efiected  by  a  single  phrase,  was  so 
easily  done  and  seemed  so  evident  when  once  put  forth, 
that  few  have  stopped  to  think  that  the  intellect  of 
Sumner,  the  prophetic  grasp  of  Seward,  the  foresight  of 
Chase  and  the  brain  of  a  thousand  others  who  seemed 
his  compeers,  had  been  thitherto  utterly  unable  to  for- 
mulate a  common  ground  of  opposition  to  slavery, 
which  should  commend  itself  to  the  mind  and  con- 
science of  the  people.  He  alone,  of  all  the  men  of  that 
time,  had  the  sagacity  to  discover  the  key  of  the  po- 
sition, to  unite  all  the  discordant  elements  in  the  attack 
upon  it,  and  to  hold  them  up  to  the  conflict  until  the 
victory  was  won.  By  that  thought  he  fused  all  the 
discordant  elements  into  one.  It  was  one  of  those 
strokes  of  power  which  mark  the  highest  genius.  By 
this  alone  he  would  have  established  his  claim  to 
rank  as  much  above  his  associates  in  intellect  as  he  is 
admitted  to  have  stood,  in  sagacity,  devotion  and  self- 
forgetfulness.  Standing  on  a  level  with  the  lowliest,  he 
towered  conspicuous  above  the  greatest.  Those  who 
saw  the  apparent  ease  with  which  he  achieved  these 
results  only  half  realized  his  greatness.  Their  regard 
was  dissipated  by  a  thousand  insignificant  details. 
Only  the  future  can  properly  estimate  the  brain  that 
consolidated  the  opposition  to  slavery,   held   the  na- 
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tioa  to  the  work  of  putting  down  rebellion,  and  called 
his  cabinet  together  only  to  consider  the  wording  of 
a  proclamation  tliat  was  to  change  the  status  of  a 
race  forever.  He  bestrode  our  land  like  a  Colossus, 
all  unconscious  of  his  own  power,  frankly  esteeming 
others  at  their  just  value — incapable  of  detraction  or 
envy,  and  trusting  his  fame,  with  a  magnificent  un- 
concern as  to  the  result,  to  the  future.  Pure,  simple, 
unassuming,  kindly,  touched  with  sadness  and  relieved 


with  mirth,  but  never  stained  with  falsehood  or  treach- 
ery, or  any  hint  of  shameful  act ;  his  heart  as  tender 
as  his  life  was  grand ;  a  little  child  in  simplicity,  a 
saint  in  purity,  a  king  in  power.  Child  of  the  sadly 
smitten  South  ;  nursling  of  the  fe-vored  North  ;  giant 
of  the  great  West — his  life  was  the  richest  fruitage  of 
the  liberty  he  loved  I  His  name  is  the  topmost  which  a 
continent  has  given  unto  fame  I 

[to  be  oontinubd.] 
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General  Adolpiius  Macpherson  Featherston- 
HAUOH  would  have  been  fully  justified  liad  his  name 
been  thrice  as  long  and  as  loud.  He  was  over  six  feet 
high,  and  was  broad  of  shoulders,  far-reaching  of  arms, 
of  symmetrical  expanse  and  vigor  in  every  sense.  Not 
merely  was  his  head  of  the  largest  dimensions ;  his 
sandy  red  hair  was  of  a  luxuriant  growth,  which  was 
the  despair  of  every  bald-headed  man  who  saw  him, 
and  he  would  have  rejoiced  in  a  beard  of  the  most  patri- 
archal downpour  if  it  had  not  been  almost  an  article  of 
his  creed  to  shave  himself  as  closely  as  might  be  every 
morning  of  his  thoroughly  regulated  life.  It  was  his  use 
to  shake  hands  if  he  met  you  a  dozen  times  a  day,  and  it 
was  almost  as  good  as  a  fur-lined  glove  to  have  him  take 
your  diminutive  hand  in  his  of  a  cold  day,  so  large  it 
was  and  so  warm.  There  was  always  a  rich,  almost  pur- 
ple health  in  his  magnificent  breadth  of  countenance, 
and  nothing  was  in  more  perfect  keeping  with  his 
sumptuousness  of  size  tlian  were  the  deep  organ  tones 
of  his  voice,  whose  every  depth,  height,  modulation, 
inflection,  had  been  most  affectionately  cultivated. 

For  the  General  was  an  orator.  Early  in  life  he  had 
published  a  volume  on  elocution,  and  it  was  his  de- 
hght  to  revise  and  improve  it  as,  year  after  year,  it 
passed  through  successive  editioas,  a  yet  larger  and 
fuller  lengthed  likeness  of  himself  as  the  frontispiece  of 
each.  I  cannot  truthfully  say  that  there  was  much 
originality  or  suggestiveness  of  thought  in  a!iy  of  the 
many  discourses  delivered  by  him.  As  to  his  words, 
you  might  as  well  try  to  quote  Niagara ;  and  it  was  yet 
harder  to  try,  after,  let  us  say,  a  Fourth  of  July  oration, 
to  recall  any  thought  therefrom.  "It  is  very  stupid 
of  me,"  you  were  apt  to  say,  "for  it  was  a  splendid 
effort ;  but  I  cannot  remember  a  thing  he  said." 

The  truth  is,  there  are  differences  among  public 
speakers,  and  when  an  orator  gives  himself  so  sedu- 
lously and  successfully  to  the  curve  of  his  gestures^  the 
expansion  of  his  palms  in  persuasion,  the  rhythmic 
periods,  the  diversified  peals  of  a  voice  such  as  his,  one 
can  have  no  time  or  care  for  anything  else. 

"  Upon  this  most  eventful  recurrence  of  the  natal  day, 
ever  glorious,  of  our  national  independence,  what  spirit 
so  deteriorated,  so  abjectly  bent  toward  the  nadir  of  all 
that  we  appreciate  as  coming  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  sublimcst  verities  of  our  Western  Hemisphere,  but 
must  bid  the  advent  hail  of  that  most  epochal  hour  in 
tlie  roll  of  centuries,  the  lapse  of  ^ons."  How  ofl<?n 
have  I  looked  up  at  the  majestic  speaker,  and  striven  to 
seize  and  hold  the  nebulous  meaning  of  what  he  was  so 
earnestly  endeavoring  to  say.  It  was  the  best  part  of  a 
temperance  occasion,  of  the  coming  to  our  city  of  a  dis- 


tinguished Kossuth  of  one  kind  or  another,  of  a  political 
assembly,  of  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  a 
public  building,  to  see  the  General  rise,  as  he  alwaya 
did,  to  make  the  address.  A  committee  would  as  soon 
have  done  without  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  without  the 
brass  band,  as  without  General  Adolphus  Macphersoo 
Featherstonhaugh. 

"  I  think  he  looks  best  in  black  broadcloth  and  with  a 
white  tie,"  was  the  remark  of- the  old  people. 

"  You  do  ?  We,"  the  young  ladies  would  cry,  "  like 
him  best  in  his  regalia  as  a  Free  Mason.  Oh,  but  isn^t 
he  grand  then  I  What  a  pity  it  is  not  usual  for  a 
Knight  Templar  to  speak  with  his  hat  on — the  gorgeous 
feathers  would  go  so  well  with  the  General's  way  of 
saying  things  !" 

But  he  had  this  advantage  over  other  public  men.  It 
is  but  now  and  then  that  tliey  can  make  a  speech, 
wliereas  I  never  saw  the  General  that  he  did  not  have 
on  the  robes  and  wig,  so  to  speak,  of  an  advocate.  It 
was  great  good  luck  if  you  met  him  coming  up  street 
when  you  had  a  country'  cousin  by  your  side,  some 
stranger  from  elsewhere.  "  Who  is  that  ?"  was  always 
demanded  of  you  on  the  first  sight  of  your  distinguished 
fellow-citizen  as  he  drew  near,  carefully  dressed,  as  was 
his  wont,  with  kid  gloves,  well-blacked  boots,  snowy 
linen,  plentiful  watch-chain  across  his  white  vest,  his 
gold-headed  cane  in  his  hand.  Except  that  your  com- 
panion was  apt  to  be  a  little  nervous  under  the  ordeal, 
it  was  the  event  of  his  stay  in  town — the  introduction 
and  subsequent  conversation ;  it  gave  one  an  idea  of 
how  it  feels  to  be  presented  to  an  emperor. 

But  it  was  not  conversation,  if  the  interview  lasted 
not  over  five  minutes — it  was  that  much  of  an  oration. 
Lounging  in  the  hall  of  a  hotel;  coming  upon  him 
in  the  throng  of  a  store ;  listening  to  him  during  the 
stay  at  table  of  a  dinner  party,  and  when  he  stood 
in  the  parlor  afterward,  with  his  back  to  the  fire, 
whatever  he  said  was  that  much  of  a  discourse.  He 
laid  down  the  law  to  patient,  physician,  nurses,  during 
his  ten  minutes  in  a  sick  chamber,  and  the  modula- 
tion of  his  thunder  to  the  hour  and  the  area  was  as 
good  as  a  scrap  of  oratorio.  I  have  come  upon  him 
when  he  was  buying  a  paper  of  a  newsboy  of  a  bitterly 
cold  morning  on  a  windy  street  comer;  I  have  heard 
him  directing  his  man  to  carry  a  message;  once  I 
chanced  on  him  as  he  was  arguing  the  proper  pay  for 
cleaning  the  snow  from  his  sidewalk  with  a  red-nosed 
and  ragged  tramp ;  on  another  occasion  I  passed  by 
when  he  was  remonstrating  at  his  back-gate  in  mid- 
summer with  the  driver  of  an  odoriferous  swill-wagon — 
the  General  wa**,  in  every  instance,  delivering  rounded 
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periods,  with  suitable  gesture,  ore-rotund  accents,  and  all 
that  belongs  to  an  oration.  His  habitual  language  was 
as  different  from  common  talk  as  is  classic  Chinese  from 
the  vernacular,  a&  was  the  Euphuistic  jargon  of  the  days 
of  the  Stuarts  from  Anglo-Saxon,  as  is  the  delicacy  of 
an  esthetic  conversazione  from  the  slang  of  the  Bowery. 

"  I  have  read  of  the  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask,"  one 
of  the  General's  friends  said  to  me  one  day ;  "but  I 
really  know  as  little  about  him,  although  I  have  known 
him  all  my  life,  as  I  do  about  that  mysterious  state 
prisoner.  He  has  so  dmped  himself  from  head  to  foot 
in  the  voluminous  silk  gown  of  an  advocate.  He  cats 
in  it,  is  sick  aad  well,  sits  still  or  goea  abroad,  sleeps  in 
it.  It  reminds  me  of  Thackeray's  cruel  picture  of  Louis 
Le  Grand,  which  was  so  folded  that  the  mere  lifting  of 
a  leaf  from  off  this  most  majestic  monarch  Europe  ever 
knew  revealed,  you  remember,  beneath  flowing  wig  and 
royal  robes,  the  pitiful  scarecrow  of  an  infirm  grand- 
daddy,  weazen  and  tottering.  Strip  the  General  of  his 
mannerism,  and  what  is  left  ?" 

"  We  have  all  of  us  laughed,''  I  replied,  "at  Haw- 
thorne's story  of  the  old  witch  who  made  an  effigy  of  a 
man  out  of  a  pumpkin,  a  few  sticks  and  an  old  suit  of 
clothes  stuffed  with  straw,  breathed  into  him  the  breath 
of  life,  and  sent  him  forth  upon  the  tour  of  the  world 
as  a  millionaire,  a  scientist,  a  successful  lover.  So  of 
the  General — " 

But  I  was  silenced  by  a  Universal  outcry,  which  I 
stilled  with  uplifted  hand  to  add,  "You  are  right  to 
object,  but  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  Hawthorne's 
heartless,  soulless  manikin  was  a  correct  representation 
of  our  excellent  friend.  That  he  is  merely  a  moving 
mannerism  is  not  the  whole  story ;  we  are  all  agreed 
that  a  more  generous,  honorable,  high-spirited,  pure- 
minded,  chivalrous  gentleman,  and  in  every  best  sense, 
does  not  exist.  With  all  his  affectation  he  is  sterling 
gold ;  if  he  is  the  grandest  humbug  alive,  he  is  also  the 
most  innocent,  a  very  child  at  heart,  and  there  is  not  a 
man  of  us  but  highly  esteems  even  while  we  see  through 
him.  People  smile  at  each  other  furtively  as  he  goes 
by,  with  a  bow  and  a  wave  of  his  hand,  even  while  they 
acknowledge  that,  for  the  life  of  them,  they  cannot  say 
why  he  is  the  person  of  distinction  he  so  evidently  be- 
lieves himself  to  be.  When  you  turn  away  from  listening 
to  hira  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  the  man  who  has  witnessed 
the  interview  is  sure  to  greet  you  with  a  broad  grin  upon 
his  face.  All  the  time  we  are  as  proud  of  him  as  can 
be — for  Ids  essential  goodness,  but  no  human  being  can 
point  to  anything  of  value  he  has  ever  said  or  done.  If 
no  man  is  more  laughed  at  than  General  Adolphus 
Macpherson  Featherstonhaugh,  no  one  is  so  loved." 

The  General  was  a  lawyer  in  tolerable  practice ;  was 
often  defeated  for  Legislature  and  Congress  by  some 
sharp,  smart,  alert  man  who  bore  the  same  likeness  to 
his  opponent  during  the  canvass  that  one  of  Drake's 
little  vessels  did  to  the  four-storied  Spanish  galleons 
which  it  first  annoyed  and  then  demolished. 

But  no  one  ^could  tell  how  he  managed  to  live,  so 
small  was  his  income,  so  fine  was  his  linen  and  broad- 
cloth, so  ever  fresh  were  his  hat,  boots,  gloves  and  the 
bit  of  a  bouquet  he  invariably  wore  in  season  upon  the 
lapel  of  his  well-brushed  coat.  He  drank  with  strict 
moderation,  never  gambled,  never  raced  or  traded  in 
horseflesh,  bought  and  sold  no  mining  shares,  and  was 
such  an  irrevocable  old  bachelor  as  delights  the  souls  of 
the  scores  of  necessitous  nephews  and  nieces  which  such 
an  old  bachelor  is  sure  to  have.  Chancing  to  own  a 
modest  Httle  red  brict  house  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city, 
he  made  it  his  home,  a  peculiarly  homely  old  lady  act- 
ing aK  his  housekeeper.     Who  could  be  so  genial,  in  his 


way,  as  the  General,  when,  that  is,  you  met  him  on  the 
streets  or  in  society  ?  Yet  no  visitor  could  ever  induce 
his  door-bell  to  ring ;  or,  if  it  did,  no  one  ever  heard  it 
within ;  certainly  it  was  never  answered. 

"  There  is  a  frightful  story  running  the  rounds,"  it 
was  remarked  in  a  knot  of  the  General's  lady  friends 
one  afternoon,  "about  his  domestic  affairs.  A  prying 
Mr.  Smith,  who  passes  the  General's  house  to  and  from 
business  every  morning  and  evening,  has  fallen  into  the 
habit  of  peeping  in  at  the  basement  windows  as  he  goes 
by.  Sometimes  he  walks  of  nights  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street,  on  purpose  to  see  what  he  can  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  upper  rooms.  He  says  that  he  dis- 
tinctly saw  his  neighbor  seated  on  the  side  of  his  bed — 
just  to  think  of  such  a  thing  in  svch  a  man  I — actually 
darning  his  socks  I  What  a  pity  he  has  not  got  a  wife  I" 

The  ladies  laughed,  but  Mrs.  Van  Dom,  the  lady 
who  made  the  sad  announcement,  did  not,  and  looked 
at  her  friends  with  surprise,  not  to  say  rebuke.  She 
was  a  widow  under  forty,  rich,  plump,  very  charitable. 
Had  she  been  more  beautiful  she  too  might  have  been 
as  frivolous  as  those  who  could  see  only  matter  of 
amusement  in  such  a  man  as  the  General  being  con- 
strained to  do  such  a  thing. 

"  Why  don't  you  marry  him  ?"  came  now  in  chorus 
upon  her  ears.     She  was  not  so  wealthy  for  nothing. 

"There  are  some  things,"  she  said,  "upon  which  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  joked,"  and  soon  after  she  left,  the 
ladies  opening  eyes  of  wonder  behind  her ;  and  oh,  the 
comparison  of  views  which  followed  I 

General  Featherstonhaugh  had  long  been  aware  of 
the  admiration  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  lady — was 
a  frequent  visitor  at  her  handsome  house.  Now,  as  an 
orator,  he  was  equally  eloquent  upon  any  and  every 
theme— ^litics,  patriotism,  masonry*,  temperance,  art ; 
because,  having  no  definite  conviction  in  regard  to  any 
of  them,  an  address  fVom  him  was  of  the  nature  of  a 
purple  haze,  which  could  be  interpreted  in  any  way  you 
pleased.  That  was  how  it  came  about  when,  in  Mrs. 
Van  Dorn's  parlor  after  this,  he  went  off  into  that 
memorable  disquisition  of  his  upon  the  general  topic  of 
woman,  home,  mutual  affection.  It  never  occurred  to 
him  that  the  widow  was  his  only  hearer,  or  that  it  was 
a  dangerous  thing  for  him  to  indulge  just  then  and 
there  in  what  he  had  laid  down  in  his  book  on  elocu- 
tion and  in  practice  as  the  most  effective  form  of  rhet- 
oric, especially  when  one  has  reached  his  peroration — 
the  placing  himself  in  the  centre  of  all  he  'describes, 
though  it  be  in  centuries  long  past,  yet  to  come,  wholly 
foreign  to  him  in  every  way.  It  was  so  now.  Dwelling 
at  dangerous  length  upon  the  wretchedness  of  man 
apart  from  woman,  he  exclaimed  at  last,  and  without  a 
thought  beyond  his  eloquence,  standing  before  her  as 
she  sat  lost  in  admiration  : 

"And  is  it  thus  with  me — ah,  woful  me !  Excluded, 
alas  1  from  the  one  Eden  left  us,  the  Eden  of  home  " — 
hands  clasped  together,  eyes  fixed  upon  emptiness — "I 
behold  myself  doomed,  doomed  " — deep  and  sorrowful 
bass — "to  wander  abroad  solitary,  abandoned,  alone, 
sighing.  Speed  thee,  wretch  " — both  hands  thrown  out 
— "among  the  arid  absences  of  her  whose  smile  illu- 
mines the  world  !  Now,  now,  alas  I  unto  whom  can  I 
turn  in  my  unalleviated  anguish  ?  Is  there  a  woman — ?" 

Of  course  I  cannot  give  the  exact  words.  What  I  do 
know  is  that,  lost  in  his  purely  rhetorical  fervors.  Ids 
eyes  moistened,  his  tones  thrilling  himself  as  well  as 
his  single  hearer,  his  voice  sinking  in  a  measured  ca- 
dence as  he  proceeded,  he  was  suddenly  interrupted  by 
Mrs.  Van  Dom : 

"General,''  she  said,  standing  before  him,  her  tear- 
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ful  eyes  upon  the  carpet,  "you  have  said  eiwngh — 
more  tliaa  enough  I  If  you  will  take  me,  here  I  am 
with  all  I  have — "  and  much  more.  So  smitten  was 
the  orator  iu  the  midst  of  his  lofty  rhetoric  that  for  a 
moment  he  lost  his  voice ;  but  his  ghastly  pallor  and 
the  first  recovery  of  his  breath  in  the  words,  "Great 
heavens!  madam — ""  might  have  disenchanted  her, 
but  that  a  visitor  coming  in  at  the  instant  prevented 
it.  And,  in  a  word,  the  General  was  too  much  of  a 
gentleman  to  undeceive  the  delighted  widow. 

They  are  married.  The  conundrum  thereafter  among 
the  General's  friends  was  twofold  :  Will  she,  after  the 


honeywoea,  undeceive  her  husband,  herself  undeceived, 
and  so  rend  away  his  oratorical  drapery  ?  if  so,  what — 
good  heavens  I — will  be  left  of  him  V  Never  I  CJeneral 
Adolphus  Macpherson  Featherstonhaugh  has  such  con- 
firmation in  his  wife  that  he  is,  if  possible,  more  mag- 
nificent than  before.  The  mask  is  upon  soul  as  well 
as  upon  body;  and  in  whatever  world  he  may  here- 
after abide  he  must  forever  and  ever  be  as  we  have 
known  him  here.  But  those  who  people  that  blessed 
world  will  like  him  none  the  less. 

Even  to  his  lawful  wife  the  General  still  remains  a 
hero. 
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**  A  DISGUSTING  subject?  I  know  it ;  but  it  isn't  half 
as  disgusting  to  talk  it  over  and  find  if  there  be  any  way 
of  escape.  There  isn't  I  know,  unless  the  American  na- 
tion can  be  reconstructed  ;  and  there  is  where  the  anguish 
comes  iu,  for,  of  course,  it  began  with  the  grandfathers, 
or  with  their  grandfathers  even  ;  and  equally  of  coui-se,  like 
the  other  things  one  doesn't  like,  is  unconscious  cei*ebra- 
tion,  or  something  as  powerful  and  unaccountable  and 
generally  disagreeable.  I  wonder  if  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
did  it  ?  They  must  have  done,  for  one  of  their  direct  de- 
scendants lives  next  door,  and  has  a  sugar-bowl  and 
cream-jug  that  drive  one  wild,  they  are  so  authentic  and 
delightful,  and  make  all  the  modern  silver  seem  so  un- 
meaning. But  then  when  I  look  away  from  them,  and  see 
at  the  comer  of  their  carved  oak  mantelpiece -the  inevitable 
horror,  and  not  only  there,  but  all  over  the  hous^  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  feel  sure  that  he  isn't  altogether  to 
blame,  and  that  heredity  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

"  It  just  occurs  to  me  that  you  may  wonder  a  little  what 
I  am  talking  about,  but  I  have  thought  it  all  over  so  long 
that  it  seems  as  if  you  must  know  by  instinct.  And  it 
puzzled  me  so,  that  at  last  I  went  into  Dr.  Underbill's 
when  I  knew  he  was  out,  and  asked  Mrs.  Underhill  what 
was  the  best  and  in-every-way-most»to-be-trusted  anatomy. 
And  she  said  I  could  take  Gray  or  a  big  French  in  three 
volumes,  with  the  finest  plates  ever  made ;  but  what  did 
I  want  them  for  ?  And  so  I  told  her  how  I  had  worried 
over  it,  and  bow  it  seemed  to  me  there  must  be  a  differ- 
ence, and  I  never  should  know  till  I  had  seen  with  my  own 
eyes  into  both  kinds  of  mouths — that  is,  a  man's  mouth 
and  a  woman's  mouth.  I  should  want  letters  two  inches 
high  to  express  the  astonishment  she  put  into  her  *  Why  ?' 

'*  And  so  I  told  her  that  I  had  been  a  week  in  Washing- 
ton, which  really  is  so  beautiful  that  it  does  seem  just 
frightfully  incongruous  to  see  these  great  boxes  wherever 
you  go,  and  to  feel  so  ashamed  when  the  foreigners  look 
disgusted  or  just  smile  in  that  abominably  tolerant  and  for- 
giving way  that  makes  one  enraged  for  one's  countiy  and 
countrymen  and  everything  else,  and  yet  not  a  word  to  say, 
because  it 's  all  true  and  more.  And  then,  as  it  happened, 
every  seat  in  the  parlor-cars  was  taken,  and  I  rode  half- 
way from  Washington  to  Philadelphia  in  the  everyday 
one,  which  had  veiy  few  pas8engei*s.  But  three  seats 
ahead  was  a  man,  so  magnificent  to  look  at  that  it  was 
really  difficult  not  to  look  too  much,  simply  because  he 
had  the  hea<l  and  shoulders  of — I  won't  say  an  Apollo— 
but  of  a  man  not  only  handsome,  but  strong  and  fine  and 
noble-looking — a  man  anybody  would  turn  to  who  wanted 
help  or  was  iu  trouble.  On  the  other  side  was  a  lady  with 
a  little  boy,  ten  years  old  perhaps,  and  a  delicate,  ft-agile- 
looking  child.  I  watched  him,  as  I  do  all  children,  and 
he  was  watching  this  big,  splendid  man,  who  was  doing 
something,  I  couldn't  exactly' tell  what,  that  gave  his  head 


a  constrained  position.  I  found  out  sooner  than  I  wished, 
for  he  turned  slightly,  and  then — imagine  the  abomination 
of  it ! — I  saw  that  he  was  spitting  at  a  mark  1 1  He  was 
near  the  coal-box  !  He  took  aim  I  He  fired  at  an  orna- 
ment in  the  middle,  and  he  hit  it  every  time  !  I  shut  my 
eyes,  but  they  would  open.  There  was  a  hoiTible  fasci- 
nation in  watching.  The  awful  pool  grew,  and  ran  out 
toward  the  aisle.  Ladies  coming  it  at  way-stations  walked 
over  or  in  it  as  it  happened.  And  then  the  child  began 
and  labored  with  his  small  might  to  make  his  contribu- 
tion, till  I  grew  sick  and  half-fitintic.  His  mother  was 
I'eading,  but  at  last  she  looked  up,  after  an  unusual  effoit 
on  the  child*s  part,  and  said : 

**  *I  wish  you  didn't  love  to  spit  so,  Ernest  dear.' 

'^*  He  does  it.    Gentlemen  always  do  it, '  the  child  said. 

***I  know  it,  dear,  but  I  don't  think  it's  pretty,'  the 
mother  said,  and  was  lost  again  in  her  novel.  It  seemed 
to  me  something  ought  to  be  said ;  and  at  last,  as  the  child 
went  for  some  water,  there  was  a  real  opportunity,  for  the 
mother  looked  up  and  saw  me  looking  at  him,  and  half 
smiled.  It  was  easy  then  to  say,  ^  What  a  delicate  little 
fellow  he  is,'  and  at  once  she  began  to  tell  me  what  he 
had  suffered  from  indigestion,  though  they  had  studied 
all  about  foods,  and  tried  to  do  the  wise  thing  for  him. 
So  I  told  her  about  'The  Spittei*s'  Dyspepsia,'  and  how 
any  one  might  spit  till  there  was  an  abnormal  secietion, 
and  all  the  force  that  ought  to  go  in  helping  digestion  was 
just  spit  away.  She  was  astonished,  and  I  told  her  my 
authorities ;  and  then  she  said,  of  course,  there  must  be 
some  difference  in  the  mouths  of  men  and  women,  and  did 
I  know  what  ?  I  didn't.  One  never  does  know  little  com- 
mon things  that  ought  to  be  plain  as  ABC,  but  I  said  I 
could  find  out  and  let  her  know  for  the  child's  sake. 

*'  And  that  is  the  reason  I  wanted  the  anatomy,  and  Mi-s. 
Underbill  told  the  doctor,  and  he  came  in  to  talk  it 
over,  and  said  it  was  a  very  serious  question  that  every 
mother  ought  to  understand  -fully,  for  every  confirmed 
spitter,  if  he  did  not  have  dyspepsia,  did  have  weakened 
vitality  and  other  troubles,  and  that  there  was  neither 
sense  nor  reason  nor  decency  in  the  habit.  Cuspidores  ai^e 
very  ornamental,  but  it 's  a  shame  to  any  one  to  have  to 
own  them ;  and,  as  for  Washington  and  the  horrible  saw- 
dust boxes  in  all  the  beautiful  places,  it  is  simply  fright- 
ful to  think  that  they  must  be,  because  the  only  use  of  a 
floor  to  the  average  North  American,  particularly  the 
North  American  politician,  is  something  to  spit  on  ! 
Write  about  it !  Talk  about  it !  Do  anything  that  will 
help  to  make  people  think;  and,  above  all,  tell  every- 
body that  mouths  are  all  alike,  and  that  if  a  man  spits 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  woman  should  not,  at  home  and 
abroad." 

Tliis  voice  from  one  thinking  woman  is  really  the  voice  of 
all,  but  we  are  ready  for  other  words  from  other  quaiterH. 

Helen  Campbrm.. 


Akk  political  luuim^iatioiiH  cuuittitiiticiiuil  nliicli  call 
tliemselvee  "German-Republican  "  clubs  iir"lriBli-Demo- 
iratic  "  ward  associations,  or  anytliing,  in  tiliurt,  that  re- 
cojrnizefl  alien  ticn  uf  an  iin-Aiiieiican  urij^i)  ?  A  deciHiou 
from  the  Supreme  Court  on  this  questiiiii  would  not  be  at 
all  beneath  the  dignity  of  that  august  body.  It  does  not 
lieem  to  occur  to  the  average  immigrant  that  on  astiuming 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  he  ceases  to  be  a  citieeu  of 
the  fatherland.  As  soon  as  he  can  count  a  respectable 
number  of  com])atriots  lie  demands  representation  in  the 
FOunclIs  of  the  town.  city,  county,  state  ur  nation;  and, 
if  he  does  not  get  Hatisfaction  in  that  nay,  lie  organizes. 
Ml  that  the  combined  votes  of  himself  and  Ins  countrymen 
may  be  cast  in  favor  of  that  paily  which  pi-omises  the 
most  substantial  political  prizes.  This  is  all  wi-oag,  but 
it  is  not  very  often  that  a  public  man  ha>>  the  courage  to 
say  HO.  The  recent! y-elected  mayor  of  New  York,  how- 
ever, deserves  credit  for  having  given  some  very  whole- 
some advice  ti>  a  German  delegation  which  waited  upon 
him  and  asked  for  a  share  in  the  patronage  of  Ins  office. 
The  mayor  told  liis  visitoin,  in  substance,  that  they  need 
only  look  for  recognition  fi'om  him  as  Americans.  As 
Ueimans  they  wei'B  entitled  to  no  consideration  whatevei'. 
In  a  city  which,  like  New  York,  is  lai^ely  govemt^  by 
the  foreign  population — meaning  Irishmen — the  public 
ofBcer  who  takes  such  a  stand  may  count  safely  upon  a 
deal  of  unpopularity  among  those  whose  un-American 
combinations  for  political  purposes  he  refuses  to  recog- 
nise. That  such  exalted  sentinients  should  come  within 
the  comprehension  of  Patrick  or  Hans  is  more  than 
any  public  functionary  ought  t4)  expect.  This  particular 
officer,  moreover,  Democrat  as  he  is,  has  recently  ap- 
pointed toa  conlldeutial  position  a  veiy  "stalwaif  Re- 
publican, and  this  fact  will  not  be  altogether  acceptable 
in  the  eyes  of  his  constituents.  The  positjon  taken  by  the 
mayor  is  euimd,  however,  and  if  all  politicians  would  fol- 
low his  example  the  word  "naturalization"  would  soon 
mean  far  more  than  it  does  at  present. 


Seventh  sons  of  seventh  eons,  and  seventh  daughters 
"in  the  same  ratio  likewise,"  seem  to  have  tlie  way  to 
fortune  made  easy  for  them,  provided  they  are  capable  of 
inspiring  faith.  Pei'haps  this  power  is  one  of  the  cliarnc- 
tcristicH  of  tliese  gifted  persons,  unless,  indeed,  thei-e  ai-e 
wventh  children  of  seventh  children  who,  so  to  speak, 
hide  their  respective  lights  under  convenient  bushels.  At 
;ill  eventH  enough  of  tliem  are  extant  to  justify  a  very  con- 
siderable nniount  of  lil>eral  advertising,  and  no  one  need 
warirh  far  without  learning  of  alleged  miracuhius  cures 
elTected  by  these  natural  astrologera  or  wliat«vcr  they  may 
l>c  called.  Strange  to  say,  the  medical  faculty  does  not 
Mem  disposed  to  recognlee  the  healing  powers  of  such  ir- 
n^gular  practitioners ;  but  their  failui'e  to  do  so  has  small 
cflect,  so  long  as  a  paying  constituency  exists  which  thinks 
otjierwise,  and  penists  in  getting  rid  of  its  bodily  ailments 
through  an  interview  witli  a  seventh  child.  Simple  faith 
is  a  wonderful  curative  agent.  an<l  the  medical  faculty 
aforesaid  is  somewhat  blamewoitliy  in  that  it  does  not  more 
honestly  follow  the  plain  indications  of  nature  in  this  re- 
gard.  Most  physicians  will  admit  in  weak  moments  of  c<ni- 


tidence  tliut  they  occasionally  prescribe  "  bread  pills  "  or 
other  equally  harmless  remedies,  and  with  good  effect : 
and  it  is  well  known  how,  eaily  in  the  present  century, 
"  Perkins'  tractore  "  cui-ed  thousands  of  patienta,  as  thei'e 
is  ample  evidence  to  show.  Does  not  all  this  point  most 
emphatically  to  the  imagiiuttiana«  a  remedial  agent?  and 
why  should  the  faculty  so  persistently  ignore  it?  They 
all  admit  that  faith  on  the  part  of  the  patient  is  an  essen- 
tial element  of  successful'  treatment ;  but  beyond  such 
paltry  concessions  as  bi-ead  pills  or  distilled  water  with  a 
dash  of  bitterness  in  it.  they  all  refuse  to  go.  In  the  re- 
markable case  of  Perkins'  tractors  just  referred  to,  it 
was  a  regular  pliysician  who  made  a  pair  of  imitation 
wooden  tillctors,  and  effecl^'d  cures  by  their  aid  just  as  the 
original  Perkins  did  with  his  metallic  instrument.  What 
need  was  tliere  that  he  should  thereupon  expose  the  whole 
business  as  a  fraud  ?  Why  could  he  not  have  let  the  cures 
go  on  as  long  as  they  would  ?  Within  a  few  years  past  so 
many  thousand  cripples  have  been  cured  by  a  pilgrimage 
to  "Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,"  that  their  discarded  crutches 
make  a  lotty  monument  before  the  altar  of  the  church 
which  their  giate fully-contributed  mites  have  combined 
to  raise.  What  cured  them,  if  they  were  cured?  Why, 
faith,  of  coui-se — otherwise  termetl  imagination ;  and  if  it 
was  really  elfective,  blessed  be  such  faith  say  we  1  No 
doubt  seventh  sons  and  most  patent  medicines  are,  in 
themselves  humbugs  ;  but  somehow  people  are  brought  to 
believe  in  them,  and,  if  they  are  not  really  cured,  at  least 
think  that  they  are.  Peihaps  the  time  will  come  when  an 
enlightened  professional  standai'd  will  permit  moie  than 
it  now  does  a  resort  to  nature's  own  remedy — the  imagi- 
nation— a  dose  of  which  is  surely  far  easier  to  take  than 
are  prescriptions  duly  compounded  by  our  unimaginative 
friends,  the  dnigglsts. 


Statistics  regarding  the  influence  of  forests  on  the 
rainfall  and  ou  floods  are  as  yet  in  a  somewhat  inchoate 
and  unsatisfactoi-y  condition.  Tlie  great  freshets  which  a 
month  ago  were  devastating  the  Ohio  watershed  ai-e  not 
altogether  unprecedented.  Nearly  two  generations  ago 
there  was  a  flood  which  almost  or  quite  reached  the  high- 
water  mark  registered  the  present  season.  At  that  time, 
of  coui'se,  the  area  of  forest  was  largely  in  excess  of  that 
which  exists  at  present,  and  it  is  held  by  those  who  are 
indifferent  to  preservative  forestry  that  the  occuiTence  of 
a  tremendous  flood  at  that  early  day  proves  that  the  for- 
ests are  not  trustworthy  preventives  of  such  disastei's. 
The  argument,  of  course,  fails  for  lack  of  proof  that  the 
floods  of  1832  would  not  have  been  far  greater  had  the 
foieste  been  cleaieil  off  then  as  they  are  now.  Whatever 
may  eventually  turn  out  to  be  the  truth  regarding  tliL- 
great  valleys  of  the  West,  the  influence  of  forest  growth 
on  the  water  supply  of  compaintivdy  limited  tracts  in  tlie 
East  is  well  established.  The  State  of  New  York,  through 
its  Legislature,  lias  I'ecently  taken  steps  looking  to  the 
preservation  of  the  wooded  mountain  ranges  about  tlie 
headwaters  of  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  Rivers — the  Adi- 
rondack legion,  that  is — whicli  sjwaks  well  for  the  energy 
and  wisdom  of  the  gentlemi;n  who  have  interested  them- 
selves in  the  matter.     It  is  not  generally  known  (hat  land 
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which  has  for  centuries  been  covered  by  forests  of  fir  and 
spruce  becomes  covered  to  a  depth  of  seveml  feet  with  a 
spongy  substance,  composed  of  the  resinous  twigs  and 
leaves  of  the  forest.  This  becomes  saturated  with  water 
during  the  autumnal  rains  and  freezes  during  the  winter. 
Its  non-conducting  character  acts  as  does^  the  sawdust 
packing  of  an  ice-house,  and  during  the  drought  of  the 
dog-days  the  streams  flowing  out  of  the  spinice  woods  are 
often  .nearly  as  full  and  cold  ais  in  early  spring.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  expediency  of  preseiTing 
sanitariums  and  hunting-grounds  for  the  use  of  those  who 
have  the  leisure  and  means  to  enjoy  them,  there  can  be  no 
question  about  the  policy  of  preserving  the  water-supply. 
There  may  be  two  sides  to  the  Niagara  question ;  but  there 
is  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  natural  resjci'voirs  of  fresh 
water.  The  Creator  planted  His  paradise  of  evergi-eens  on 
land  which  is  for  the  most  part  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  at 
the  same  time  invaluable  as  the  souree  of  the  whole  fluvial 
system  of  the  coutinttut.  Any  legislation  looking  to  the 
preservation  of  these  vast  storehouses  will  entitle  its  origi- 
nator to  the  gratitude  of  **  millions  yet  to  be.*'  We  are  ad- 
vancing slowly,  but  it  is  hoped  surely,  toward  a  wise 
system  of  forestry,  state  and  national,  and  it  may  be 
reasonably  hoped  that  before  many  years  the  present 
wholesale  destruction  of  our  wood-lands  will  be  under 
reasonable  control. 


Wb  are  indebted  to  a  subscriber  for  calling  attention  to 
one  of  our  advertisements,  which  was  of  a  matter  entirely 
undeserving  of  confidence  or  approval.  Of  course,  The 
Continent  is  likely  to  be  deceived  in  regard  to  an  adver- 
tiser's merits  as  well  as  any  one  else.  In  this  instance, 
ou!t  business  manager,  in  accordance  with  our  general 
rule,  obtained  a  report  from  a  source  on  which  we  sup- 
posed we  could  rely  as  to  the  character  of  the  concern.  By 
this  report  we  were  misled,  and  so  accepted  the  advertise- 
ment. Though,  perhaps,  not  woi*8e  than  many  things 
which  are  advertised  in  nearly  all  our  leading  journals, 
it  is  not  such  as  we  care  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  The 
Continent.  The  advertisement  was  therefore  promptly 
discontinued.  We  do  not  specify  it  more  particularly, 
because  we  do  not  wish  to  call  any  attention  to  it.  We 
assure  our  readers  that  we  shall  use  all  possible  care  to 
exclude  everything  of  tlie  sort  from  our  columns. 


The  two  bulky  volumes  ^  in  which  Mr.  Williams  gives 
the  result  of  a  labor  far  beyond  his  original  conception  or 
plan,  are  the  most  notable  addition  not  only  to  the  litera- 
ture of  his  subject,  but  to  real  histoiy,  that  the  year  has 
afforded.  The  extraordinary  calmness  and  dispassionate- 
ness with  which  facts  are  presented  sets  it  above  any  mere 
history  of  the  negro  from  the  slavery  point  of  view.  It  is 
not  the  stoiy  of  the  slave  that  he  seeks  to  tell,  but  of  the 
race  ;  and  though  it  is  as  slaves  that  they  must  be  first  con- 
sidered, their  steady  progress  and  share  in  the  evolution 
of  our  republican  system  is  his  chief  consideration.  The 
work  began  in  1876,  with  a  Fourth  of  July  oration  on 
**Tlie  American  Negro,''  in  the  preparation  of  which  he 
discovered  so  much  valuable  historical  material  that  he  de- 
termined at  once  to  shape  it  into  some  comprehensive  form. 
His  plans  were  made  with  excellent  judgment,  and  carried 
out  with  vigor  and  real  literary  skill.  The  fii-st  part  of  the 
opening  volume  is  in  some  points  the  weakest  portion  of 
the  work,  so  far  as  his  explanation  of  the  curse  of  Canaan 
is  concerned,  and  it  may  be  said  here  that  the  religious 
aspect  of  the  question  forms  the  least  agreeable  portion  of 
the  book.     But  his  argument  against  those  who  put  the 

(1)  History  of  the  Nkoro  Rack  in  America.  From  1619  to  1880. 
Negroes  as  slaves,  as  soldiers  and  as  citizens  ;  together  witti  a  prelimi- 
nary consideration  of  the  unity  or  the  human  family,  an  historical 
sketch  of  Africa,  and  an  account  of  the  negro  governments  of  Sierra 
Leone  and  Liberia.  By  George  W.  Williams,  first  colored  member  of 
the  Ohio  Legislature,  and  late  Judge  Advocate  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  of  Ohio,  etc.  In  two  volumes.  8vo,  pp.  451-611,  |3.S0  per 
ume.    G.  H.  Putnam ^s  Sons.  New  York. 


negro  outside  of  the  human  family  is  a  powerful  and  un- 
answerable one,  and  the  demonstration  of  his  susceptibility 
to  civilization  and  Christianity  equally  so. 

The  colonial  history  of  the  race  is  given  in  thiiteen  chap- 
ters, and  as  one  reads  the  bare  and  simple  statements  of 
injustice,  outrage  and  cruelty,  it  is  well  nigh  incredible 
that  such  acts  came  tvova  men  who  were  themselves  sacri- 
ficing everything  for  liberty.  North  and  South  went 
hand-in-hand,  and  Massachusetts  was  as  guilty  as  Virginia. 
The  ** almost  infinite  labor''  which  Mr.  Williams  affirms 
has  been  spent  in  preparing  this  portion  is  by  no  means 
wasted,  for  he  is  able  to  back  every  statement  with  cita- 
tions from  colonial  records,  and  presents  an  array  of  ap- 
palling facts  that  would  seem  incredible  save  for  just  such 
authorities.  But  he  tells  the  truth  with  no  bitterness. 
The  whole  is  accepted  as  Inevitable,  and  described  with  a 
pathetic  and  simple  dignity  that  wins  him  profound  re- 
spect and  sympathy.  His  descnptions  of  the  negro  as  a 
soldier  in  all  our  wars  is  full  of  interest.  We  are  fami- 
liar with  their  Rebellion  record,  and  accounted  for  their 
unexpected  braveiy  and  trustworthiness  by  the  fact  that 
they  had  everything  to  stimulate;  but  the  same  spirit 
ruled  in  earlier  days,  when  no  prospect  save  that  of  con- 
tinuous slavery  lay  before  them. 

The  legal  status  of  the  negro,  his  intellectual  capacity 
as  witnessed  in  Derham  the  physician,  Banneker  the 
astronomer,  and  Fuller,  the  mathematician,  and  the  pre- 
sent and  future  of  the  race,  are  all  discussed  at  length  with 
intense  and  vehement  yet  always  restrained  feeling.  The 
book  demands  the  careful  attention  of  every  thoughtful 
man  and  woman.  Its  faults  are  too  insignificant  for  more 
than  the  lightest  mention,  and  it  takes  rank  at  once  with 
the  best  historical  work  the  centui*y  has  known. 


Critics  seem  divided  in  their  estimate  of  Mr.  Clark's 
attempt^  to  solve  certain  theological  problems,  many  of 
the  religious  papers  asserting  that  whatever  his  intentions 
may  have  been,  the  real  effect  of  his  work  is  to  undermine 
the  authority  of  Scripture.  The  author  certainly  had  no 
such  thought.  He  is  one  of  the  many  men  filling  active 
pastorates,  and  watching  with  painful  interest  the  increase 
of  rationalistic  and  materialistic  tendencies.  He  considers 
his  book  merely  tentative.  *' Investigation,"  he  writes, 
"has  not  finished  its  work,  the  realm  of  truth  is  as  yet 
but  half  explored,  and  I  am  quite  aware  that  the  views 
and  conclusions  here  presented  can  be,  at  the  best,  but  an 
approximation  to  the  truth.*'  Fifteen  chapters  sum  up 
these  approximations,  most  of  them  devoted  to  problems 
connected  with  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ;  and  he  argues  at 
length,  for  instance,  to  prove  that  the  builders  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel  were  innocent  of  wrong  intent.  As  a  rule  his 
points  have  more  vital  interest.  He  is  sometimes  a  little 
obscure,  as  in  liis  chapter  on  **  The  Unity  of  Life,"  wherein 
one  cannot  be  quite  certain  what  his  own  conclusions  i-eally 
are,  though  as  a  whole  he  seems  to  accept  the  doctrine  of 
evolution,  with  "a  superaatural  intervention  of  the  Cre- 
ator, imparting  to  man  superior  moral  and  intellectual 
powers."  Most  of  his  points  will  be  questioned,  and  here 
is  the  chief  value  of  the  book — its  i>ower  to  stimulate 
thought  and  discussion  and  insure  a  better  understanding 
of  what  is  vital  tinith,  and  what  mere  husk,  to  be  cast  aside 
once  for  all. 


Of  our  subscribers  for  the  fipst  year  an  amazingly  small 
percentage  have  failed  to  renew,  while  of  those  who  have 
renewed  their  subscriptions,  more  than  one-half  have  sent 
us  another  subscription  with  their  own.  For  this  evidence 
of  appreciation  the  staff"  of  The  Continent,  one  and  aH, 
desire  to  render  hearty  thanks.  We  shall  endeavor  by  re- 
newed diligence  to  repay  the  favor  we  have  received. 

( 1)  Fundamental  guESTiONS.  Chiefly  Relatltig  to  the  Book  of  Geu»> 
f>ls  and  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  By  Eilson  L.  Clark,  Minister  of  the 
Confrreflfatlonnl  Church,  Southhampton,  Mhas.  12mo,  pp.  217,  fl.SOw 
G.  P.  Putnam *H  Sons,  New  York. 
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A  Nuw  edition  of  Eeats,  in  four  vulnnieH,  edited  b;  Mr. 
II.  Buxton  Fonnan,  is  to  appear  in  tlie  eai'ly  autumo,  tlie 
last  two  volumcB  lieing-  made  up  chielty  of  lett«rs. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Stmokds  finds  relaxation  after  the  comple- 
tion of  his  great  work  on  tlie  Italian  Renaissance  in  ligbter 
deecnptive  sketclies;  soon  to  be  published  under  the  title 
of  "Italian  Byways." 

The  magnificent  libiary  of  Lord  AshbuiTiliam  will 
probably  be  bought  by  the  British  Museum,  to  irbicU  it 
bas  been  oiTered  by  the  present  Lord  Ashhumham  for 
1800,000.  Even  at  tliis  pilce,  tlie  uollectiou  is  a  bargain, 
which  is  likely  nut  to  fail  of  consummation. 

"Good  Literature,"  though  one  of  the  most  unobtru- 
Bive  of  our  weekly  literary  journals,  is  proving  iteelf  one 
of  tbe  most  valuable,  its  seleutions  being  made  with  excel- 
lent judgment,  and  its  criticisms  of  cuiTent  literature  being 
crisp  and  satialactory.  It  bas  lately  parsed  into  tbe  hands 
of  Taintor  Brothers,  of  New  York,  who  will  alter  and  im- 
prove it  in  some  respects. . 

M.  H.  Cathebwood,  whose  excellent  work  in  "Stephen 
Quthrie,"  which  formed  one  of  the  pleasantest  features  in 
lAppincott't  MagaHne  In  1883,  and  which  has  never  met  the 
recognition  it  deserved,  has  a  short  story  in  the  number  for 
Harcb,  which  is  an  especially  attractive  one.  An  article 
on  "  The  Civilized  Indian,"  by  Alfted  M.  Williams,  is  of 
unusual  value  in  its  full  and  clear  account  of  the  Cherokee 
"Nation,"  and  what  it  has  accomplished  since  this  title 
was  taken. 

The  beautiful  and  carefully-edited  edition  of  "Socrates, 
a  translation  of  the  Apology,  Crito,  and  parts  of  tlie  Phwdo 
of  Plato,"  issued  some  years  ago  by  Charles  Bcnbuer's 
Sons,  is  now  given  in  a  cheaper  form,  nliioh  places  it 
withiu  tbe  reach  of  all.  After  Jo wett's  edition  of  Plato 
there  is  nothing  comiiaiable  to  the  fidelity  and  purity  of 
the  work  given  here,  the  selections  made  being  those  of 
most  intei*eKt  to  the  general  reader,  who  is  often  daunted 
at  any  attempt  to  read  Plato  by  tbe  formidable  aspect  of 
the  lai^  editions,  though  it  may  be  added  that  whoever 
reads  the  little  given  here  will  surely  find  it  involving  the 
necessity  for  more.     (Paper,  pp.  159,  SO  cents). 

The  latest  Work  of  the  lamented  Dr.  Oeorge  M.  Beard 
is  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Herbert  Spencer  on  American 
Nervousness:  A  Scientific  Coincidence,"  which  shows  a 
most  extraordinary  coincidence  between  the  thoughts  and 
even  words  of  Mr.  Spencer  in  his  speech  on  "  American 
Nervousness  "  and  a  work  by  Dr.  Beard  published  some 
two  years  ago.  Passages  are  compared  in  two  parallel 
columns,  and  while  there  is  no  hint  or  suggestion  of  pla- 
giarism on  Mr.  Speuccr'H  part,  it  is  a  very  singular  pre- 
sentation of  facts,  which  will  undoubtedly  be  welcomed 
by  tbe  various  clergymen  who  have  insisted  that  their  re- 
production of  other  men's-  sermons  was  simply  instances 
of  unconscious  cerebration,  (pp.  17,  60  cents;  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons). 

Ik  ' '  The  Princess  and  Curdie, ' '  George  Macdonald  gives 
tbe  adventures  of  the  boy  introduced  to  us  in  "  The  Prin- 
cess and  the  Goblin."  Like  all  bis  later  books,  it  is  un- 
reasonably diFTuse,  and  tbe  moral  always  aggressively 
uppermost;  but,  accepting  these  defects,  which  are  in- 
separable fVom  the  work  of  a  man  who  gives  himself  no 
time  to  take  in  and  pours  out  from  a  steadily- 1  owe  ring  re- 


servoir, there  is  much  t«  eiyoy.  There  are  lovely  foncies, 
tender  and  suggestive  thoughts,  and  sufficient  adventure 
to  iiiterest  the  child,  who  will  often  fail  to  see  the  meaning 
plain  to  older  readers.  (12mo,  pp.  295,  tl.SS;  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  &  Co.). 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  books  of  the 
year  will  be  found  among  tbe  spiing  announcements  of 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Mr.  B.  V.  Smalley  has  long  been 
known  as  one  of  tbe  most  accni-ate  anil  brilliant  wiiters  on 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  bia  "  IIistoi7  of  tbe 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad"  istheresult  of  much  labor  and 
careful  observation,  the  story  being  told  fi-om  its  fli'st  sug- 
gestion of  beginning,  in  1834,  up  to  the  present  dat«.  The 
firm  have  also  become  publishing  agents  for  the  "Johns 
Hopkins  University  Studies"  in  Historical  and  Political 
Science,  the  latest  number  of  which  is  "Local  Govern- 
ment in  Illinois,"  by  AUiert  Shaw,  A.  B.,  and  "Local 
Qovei'nment  in  Pennsylvania,"  by  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  A.  B. 

"The  Home  Needle,"  by  Ella  Rodman  Church,  the 
latest  number  in  "  Appleton's  Home  Books,"  is  also  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  the  series.  Mrs.  Louise  Kirkwood, 
in  her  "Sewing  Primer,"  bas  done  invaluable  service  t« 
mission  sewing-schools,  where  her  system  lightens  the 
labors  of  both  teacher  and  pupil,  but  this  is  on  a  larger 
plan,  and  covers  the  needs  of  all  home-workers.  It  takes 
up  no  space  with  ornamental  work,  which  has  already  in- 
numerable manuals  of  all  grades,  but  is  devoted  solely  to 
dressmaking,  the  mending-basket  and  every  stage  of  home 
sewing,  the  directions  being  plain  and  easily  followed. 
The  only  weak  point  in  the  book  is  the  cuts,  which,  in 
dressmaking  especially,  have  small  application  to  the 
needs  of  to-day,  and  betray  their  English  origin  at  once. 
(12ino,  pp.  128,  50  cents). 

A  VERY  charming  piece  of  work  for  young  people  will 
be  found  in  tbe  pages  of  "Page,  Squire  and  Enight:  A 
Romance  of  tlie  Days  of  Chivali-y,"  which  i«not  so  much 
translation  as  a  very  ft^e  adaptation  of  the  "  Franchise  " 
of  Madame  Colomb  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Davenport  Adams,  who 
has  done  excellent  original  work  for  boys.  Tlie  scene  is 
laid  in  Southern  France  in  the  very  heiglit  of  the  feudal 
system,  the  period  being  the  later  years  of  Henry  II  of 
England  and  his  wife,  Eleanor  of  Aquitalne.  "  Fran- 
chise "  is  the  name  of  a  sword  made  by  the  father  of  the 
child,  who  by  tbe  chances  of  war  is  thrown  under  Queen 
Eleanor's  prot«ctioii,  and  passes  through  the  various 
grailes  of  the  title.  Tliere  is  all  the  adventure  the  most 
exacting  boy  could  ask,  yet  no  sensatioualism,  and  the 
thick  book  with  its  hundred  and  more  illustrations  is  one 
of  the  best  recent  additions  to  literature  for  the  young. 
(12mo,  ]ip.  826,  t2.26  ;  Estes  &  Lauriat,  Boston). 

Mr.  Jennihos'  demolition  of  American  novelists  and 
Amei'ican  novels,  in  his  much-quoted  article  in  the  Quar- 
terly Retire,  bas  an  offset  in  one  which,  curiously  enough, 
appeared  almost  simultaneously  in  tbe  Revue  de»  Deux 
Monde*,  and  which  proves  tobeaBreassurinRas  the  former 
was  discouraging.  The  author  writes  :  "We  have  before 
us  a  large  number  of  little  volumes  which,  originally  pub- 
lished in  Boston  —  the  favored  dwelling-place  of  tbe 
LongfellowE  and  Emersons,  tbe  Wendell  Ilolmses  and 
Whittiers,  the  AgassiECs  and  Lowells — now  appear  almost 
simultaneously  in  Lopdon  and  Edinburgh.  They  justify  us 
hi  saying  that  the  novel,  whiuh  was  declining  in  England, 
has  emigrated  to  the  L'nited  States,  where  it  is  born  again 
with  new  qualities  derived  from  tlie  obsei-vation  of  differ- 
ent manners  and  characters,  or  due  U>  the  temperament 
itself  of  a  race  which  still  possesses  the  fresh  and  vigorous 
traits  of  youth.  It  is  to  America,  beyond  all  dispute,  that 
we  are  indebted  to-day  for  the  best  novels  written  in  Eng- 
lish."   What  will  Mr.  Jeunings  say  to  this? 

The  present  interest  in  the  Jewish  question  gives  value 
to  every  contribution  to  the  subject,  and  thus  "The  Jews 
of  Barnow,"  from  the  German  of  Karl  Emil   Frnni^os, 
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translated  by  M.  W.  Macdowell,  is  of  special  importance 
as  shedding  light  on  ceitain  conditions  still  existing  in 
Eastern  Galicia.  Fi-anzos  may  or  may  not  be  a  Jew— ^this 
point  being  still  actively  disxiuted  and  still  unsettled — ^but 
he  knows  every  phase  of  Jewish  life,  its  superstitions,  its 
bigotry,  its  incredible  ignorance  and  mtolerance.  He 
knows,  also,  its  capacity  for  self-immolation,  its  faithful- 
ness and  deep  afifection,  and  can  give  the  inward  pathos  and. 
power  of  these  hampei'ed  and  clouded  lives  as  no  one  has 
yet  done.  The  horribly  degraded  position  of  the  women, 
and  the  impossibility  of  real  development  for  any  one  bom 
to  such  surroundings,  is  one  of  the  most  penetrating  impres- 
sions left  by  the  book,  which  is  a  collection  of  sketches, 
all  based  on  fact,  and  all  powerful  and  dramatic.  *'The 
Child  of  Atonement''  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  pathetic, 
but  all  have  this  quality,  the  book  being  of  a  tlioroughly 
depressing  character,  and  one  that  requires  well-grounded 
and  even  obstinate  cheerfulness  in  the  reader  who  would 
not  be  made  temporarily  wretched.  (16nio,  pp.  334,  $1.25 ; 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York). 

The  lovers  of  biogi*aphy  who  may  chance  upon  the 
"Memoir  of  Annie  Keary,''  by  her  sister,  have  a  great 
pleasure  in  store,  for  nothing  tenderer  or  more  delicate  in 
tone  and  execution  has  been  done  in  many  a  day.  Miss 
Keary's  novel  of  *'01dbury,'*  published  some  years  since, 
is  perhaps  best  known  by  American  readers,  though 
"Castle  Daly''  and  "A  Doubting  Heart "  are  almost 
equal  favorites.  Miss  Eeary's  life  was  so  secluded,  and 
her  nature  so  shnnking  and  gentle,  that  she  never^became 
public  property;  .and  very  few  writers  have  succeeded  in 
keeping  their  own  personality  so  thoroughly  out  of  their 
books.  Irish  by  birth,  her  father,  who  began  life  as  an 
Irish  officer,  gay  and  light-hearted,  ended  it  as  a  rector  of 
Bilton,  a  secluded  and  quiet  little  pansh,  where  the  chil- 
dren were  all  rigidly  and  carefully  trained,  though  Annie 
was  always  her  father's  companion,  and  took  her  first 
lessons  in  story-telling  at  his  knee.  Her  imagination  was 
intensely  active,  and  as  she  listened  to  his  stones  of  cam- 
paigning life  she  lived  it  all  with  him,  and  reproduced  the 
whole  in  her  plays.  It  was  a  household  of  not  only  deep 
but  demonstrative  affections,  and  it  is  a  lovely  family 
group  given  in  the  opening  chapters.  Death  came  and 
many  soitows,  chief  and  most  enduiiug  a  broken  engage- 
ment ;  but  all  seemed  necessary  to  the  development  of  the 
nature  which  grew  richer  and  sweeter  with  every  year. 
Her  literary  career  is  full  of  interest,  but  her  personal  life 
even  more  so.  She  went  through  many  phases  of  belief, 
but  held  always  to  central  truths,  and  reached  middle  life, 
living  at  last  as  much  in  heaven  as  on  earth,  her  passing 
from  it  being  a  quiet  and  joyful  "good  niffht  to  men — 
good  morning  to  the  angels."  (12mo.  pp.  250,  $1.75; 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York). 


NEW  BOOKS. 


The  Iliad  of  TIomek,  Done  Into  Englinh  ProM.  By  Andrew  Lang, 
M.  A.,  Walter  Leaf,  M.  A.,  and  Ernest  Myers,  M.  A. 

Ax  Honorable  Surrender.  Bj  Mary  Adams,  letno,  pp.  »23, 
f  1 .00.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

On  the  Desert  :  With  a  Brief  Review  of  Recent  Kvents  In  Egypt. 
By  Henr>'M.  Field,  D.  D.  12nio,  pp.  830,  $2.00.  Charles  Scrlbner's 
Sons. 

Grraldink  IIawtiiorsk.  By  Beatrice  May  Butt.  Leisure  Hour 
Series.     l6mo,  pp.  236,  $1.00.     Henry  Holt«SlCo.,  New  York. 

A  Word,  Only  a  Word  :  A  Romance.  By  Oeorgo  Ebers.  From 
the  German.  By  Mary  J.  Safford.  iSmo,  pp.  348,  fl.OO.  William  S. 
Gottsberger,  New  York. 

Progress  and  Poverty.  By  Henry  George.  Paper,  pp.  410,  20 
cents.    John  W.  F^ovell  A  Co. ,  New  York . 

A  l^EW  Theory  of  the  Okkjin  of  Spkcier.  By  Benjamin  G.  Fer- 
ris.   12mo,  pp.  278,  $1.50.     Fowler  4  Wells,  New  York. 

MiRABKAiT:  An  HiRtorical  Drama.  By  George  H.  Calvert.  12ino, 
pp.  103,  fl.OO.     Lee  A  Shepard,  Boston. 

Fi«ri-F,soF  TiiR  Past.  From  the  Leaves  of  Old  Journals.  By  Jo- 
Muh  Qulncy.     12mo,  pp.  404,  $1.50.     Roberts  Brothers,  Boston. 


Jh_U«r^fe3 


The  remarkable  discovery  of  fluid-bearing  quartz 
crystals,  mentioned  in  No.  56  of  The  Continent,  was 
made  by  Wm.  E,  Hidden,  mineralogist,  who  recently  i-ead 
a  paper  on  the  subject  of  his  **find  "  before  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Through  an  inadvertency,  hi« 
name  was  not  published  with  the  paragraph  referred  to. 


*** 


Professor  Bessky,  of  Iowa,  writes  to  the  New  York 
Tribune  the  following  interesting  account  of  the  smut  of 
ichfot :  "  The  term  smut  is  i>opularly  applied  to  two  quite 
different  diseases  of  the  wheat-plant.  In  this  country  it 
generally  means  a  disease  which  leaves  the  grain  nearly 
its  normal  size  and  shape,  but  flUed  with  a  black  dust  of 
very  disagreeable  odor.  It  is  a  true  disease,  and  like 
many  of  the  diseases  of  animals  and  man,  is  the  result  of 
the  gi'owth  of  a  parasitic  plant.  Tliis  wheat  parasite  con- 
sists of  slender  threads  of  microscopic  size,  which  insinu- 
ate themselves  between  the  cells  and  tissues  of  the  young 
wheat-plant,  drawing  therefrom  the  nutrient  matters,  and 
thereby  reducing  considerably  the  general  vitality  of  the 
affected  plant.  As  is  well  known,  an  ordinary  plant  con> 
sists  of  a  great  number  of  cells,  each  resembling  a  micro- 
scopic bladder,  tilled  with  protoplasm,  water  and  some 
other  substances.  Were  our  eyes  stronger  the  interior  of 
a  young  wheat-plant  would  appear  not  much  unlike  a 
barrel  of  potatoes,  the  potatoes  representing  the  cells. 
The  cells  in  the  plant,  much  as  the  potatoes  in  the  barrel, 
have  empty  or  vacant  spaces  between  one  another.  If  we 
can  imagine  some  slender  plant  growing  up  between  the 
potatoes  in  the  barrel  and  drawing  nourishment  from 
them,  we  will  have  a  crude  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  smut  pai*asite  attacks  the  wheat-plant.  When 
the  wheat  begins  to  head  the  parasitic  threads  push  their 
way  into  the  young  kernels,  and  there  find  an  abundance 
of  food.  Here  the  parasite  reaches  its  highest  develop- 
ment, and  produces  an  abundant  crop  of  its  minor  black 
spores,  to  serve  as  seed  for  the  next  year's  crop.  A  wheat 
kernel  thus  filled  with  spores  is  generally  a  little  shorter 
and  thicker  than  a  healthy  grain,  and  is  always  of  a  dark- 
greenish  color.  Upon  crushing  it,  a  most  offensive  odor  is 
given  off  by  the  black,  dusty  mass  of  the  interior.  If  we 
put  some  of  this  black  dust  under  a  good  microscope  we 
shall  see  that  it  is  made  up  of  round  bodies,  the  individual 
spores,  which  in  these  low  plants  answers  the  same  pur- 
pose as  the  seeds  of  the  higher  ones.  When  the  smutted 
gi*aitis  are  broken,  as  many  are  in.  thrashing,  the  spores 
adhere  to  the  tuft  of  hairs  on  the  normal  grains,  and  ai-e 
thus  sown  with  the  latter.  It  has  been  demonstrated  re- 
peatedly that  the  disease  is  propagated  by  the  spores,  and 
that  the  sowing  of  seed  containing  smut  poi*es  is  followed, 
under  favorable  conditions,  by  asiew  crop  of  smut.  When 
we  come  to  the  question  of  prevention  it  is  at  once  evident 
that  whatever  will  destroy  the  spores  or  eliminate  them 
from  the  seed-wheat  will,  in  so  far,  lessen  the  liability  to 
the  disease.  As  the  smutted  grains  are  lighter  than  the 
normal  ones  they  can  be  floated  out  by  throwing  the  seed- 
wheat  into  water  and  violently  agitating  it.  The  common 
*'8mut  mills  "  of  the  miller  may  also  be  used,  although  in 
this  case  there  is  considei'able  danger  of  mechanical  in- 
jury to  the  normal  grains.  In  whatever  manner  the 
smutted  grains  are  removed  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
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many  spores  adhere  to  those  which  are  not  smutted,  and 
these  spores  must  he  removed  or  destroyed,  or  hut  little 
good  will  come  f^om  the  operation.  This  last  may  he  ac- 
complished hy  the  use  of  caustic  lime,  which  may  he 
applied  in  the  dry  state  to  the  wetted  wheat  after  the 
washing  spoken  of  ahove.  A  solution  of  hlue-stoue  (cop- 
per sulphate)  is  also  much  used  hy  English  farmers  for 
the  purpose,  and  appears  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  spores 
without  iiyuring  the  wheat." 


"Science*'  puhlishes  the  following  report,  given  by 
Captain  George  E.  Belknap,  commander  of  the  U.  8. 
steamer  Alaska^  of  a  singular  meteoric  phenomenon  wit- 
nessed in  the  western  horizon  while  at  sea  in  the  North 
Pacific :  *'  The  sun  had  set  clear,  leaving  the  lower  sky 
streaked  with  gorgeous  tints  of  gi*een  and  red,  while  the 
new  moon,  three  days  old,  gave  out  a  peculiar  red  light  of 
singular  bi-illiancy.  Suddenly,  at  three  minutes  before 
five  o'clock,  a  loud  rushing  noise  was  heard,  like  that  of  a 
large  rocket  descending  from  the  zenith  with  immense 
force  and  velocity.  It  was  a  meteor,  of  course,  and  when 
within  some  ten  degrees  of  the  horizon  it  exploded  with 
great  noise  and  fiame,  the  glowing  fragments  streaming 
down  into  the  sea  like  huge  sparks  and  sprays  of  fire. 
Then  came  the  most  wonderful  part  of  the  phenomenon, 
for,  at  the  point  in  the  heavens  where  the  meteor  burst, 
there  appeared  a  figure,  like  the  shape  of  an  immense  dis- 
taff, all  aglow  with  a  bluish- white  light  of  the  most  in- 
tense brilliancy.  It  kept  that  form  for  perhaps  two  min- 
utes, when  it  began  to  lengthen  upward,  and  grow  wavy 
and  zigzag  in  outline  from  the  action  of  the  wind,  and 
gradually  diminishing  in  breadth,  until  it  became  a  fine, 
faint  spiral  line,  at  its  upper  end  dissolving  into  the  fast 
gathering  clouds  the  meteor  seemed  to  have  evoked.  It 
80  remained,  a  gorgeous  scroll  of  light,  emblazoning  an 
arc  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  degrees  in  the  heavens,  and 
with  all  its  vividness  and  brilliancy  of  coloring,  for  ten 
minutes  longer,  when  it  began  to  fade,  and  finally  disap- 
peared at  eleven  minutes  past  five  o'clock,  apparent  time. 
So  grand  and  startling  had  been  the  effect  produced,  that 
it  might  have  been  likened  to  a  thunderbolt  and  its  trail 
indelibly  engraved  upon  the  sky.  All  on  board  gathered 
on  deck  to  look  at  the  wonderful  phenomenon,  and  all  said 
they  had  never  seen  so  marvelous  a  sight  before.  Had 
the  meteor  struck  the  ship,  it  would  doubtless  have  been 
the  last  of  the  Alaska,  and  no  vestige  would  have  been  left 
to  tell  the  tale  of  her  loss.  And  to  those  who  witnessed 
this  strange  and  unwonted  manifestation  of  the  forces  of 
the  universe  comes  the  suggestion  of  possible  unthouglit-of 
cause  of  sometime  disasters  at  sea." 

S.  A.  Lattimor£. 
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CTUIS  COLUMN    IS   INTCNDBD  AS  A   KfiCOKD  FOR   UKFKIilCNCK,    NUT  AS 

A  SUMMARY  OF  CURRENT  NEWS.] 


February  ai. — A  Fi*ench  political  crisis  necessitated  the 

formation  of  a  new  cabinet  by  the  Premier,  M.  Jules  Ferry. 

The  U.  S.  steamebip  Athuelot  reported  foundered  in  the  China 

Sets,  with  the  loss  of  eleven  lives. Two  hundred  and  thirty-two 

convicts  were  locked  up  at  Sing  Sing,  New  York,  for  refusing  to 
work.  .  .  .  Feb,  a. — In  the  British  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
Forster  made  serious  charges  against  Mr.  Parnell  for  complicity 

in  the  Irish  assassinations.    Mr.  Parnell  made  no  reply. James 

Gamble  died  In  Williamsport,  Pa.  .  .  .  Feb.  j?.?.— Mr.  Parnell 
replied  to  Mr.  Forster's  attack,  but  failed  to  make  a  favorable 
impression  on  the  English  public. There  was  a  dangerous  re- 
volt in  the  penitentiary'  at  Jefferson,  Mo.,  the  priponers  setting 
the  shops  on  fire,  and  making  a  preconcerted  attempt  to  escape. 
The  damaiere  by  fire  amounted  to  $500,000,  but  not  a  prisoner  es- 
caped.  The  President  signed  the  Japanese  Indemnitj'  Fund 

hill.' Dr.  Paul  A.  Chadboumc,  President  of  the  Massachusetts 

Ainicnltnral  College,  and  formerly  President  of  Williams  Col- 
U'j.'o,  (lie<l,  affed  sixty  years. A  fire  in  Georgetown,  8.  C,  de- 


stroyed wharves  and  warehouses  to  the  value  of  $70,000.  .  .  . 
Feb,  ^4, — The  Augustinian  Society,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  an  institn- 
tion  for  receiving  the  funds  of  Roman  Catholics,  failed,  under 
much  the  same  conditions  as  in  the  case  of  Archbishop  Purcell, 
in  Cincinnati.  .   .   .   Ftb.  25. — Socialistic  plots  were  discovered 

in  Brussels  and  in  Andalusia,  Spain. Two  more  unsuccessful 

attempts  were  made  to  burn  the  Missouri  Penitentiary. The 

mills  of  the  St.  Joseph  Lead  Company,  at  Terre  Bonne,  Mo., 

were  burned  ;  loss,  $200,000. Fire  caused  a  loss  of  $70,000  in 

Washington,  Iowa.  .  .  .  Feb.  £6. — The  Senate  called  on  the 
President  for  information  regarding  an  alleged  conference  of 
European  powers  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  peace  between 
Chili  and  Peru,  objection  being  made  to  such  interference  in 

American  affairs. Mrs.  Marshall  Jewell  died  in  New  York. 

.  .  .  Feb.  27. — David  Davis,  President  pro  teni.  of  the  Senate, 
sent  in  his  resignation,  to  take  effect  March  3,  and  afford  oppor- 
tunity to  elect  a  successor  before  a4Joumment. The  House  of 

Representatives  passed  the  bill  for  increased  pensions  to  one- 
armed  and  one-legged  soldiers;  also  a  bill  appropriating  $100,000 

for  a  public  building   in    Jefferson,  Mo. Two   earthquake 

shocks  were  felt  at  Newport,  R.  I.  .  .  .  Feb.  j?^.— The  House 
of  Representatives  passed  a  bill  ordering  a  re-appraisement  of 
the  steamer  Planter ,  captured  during  the  Rebellion  by  Robert 

Smalls  and  a  party  of  volunteers. ^The  Senate  confirmed  the 

appointment  of  Martin  I.  Townsend  to  be  U.  S.  Attorney  for 
Northern  New  York. 


THE  DRAMA. 


Mr.  Raymond  presents  his  new  play,  "In  Paradise,"  in 
Philadelphia  for  the  first  time  on  March  19,  at  the  Walnut 
Street  Theatre. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Booth's  performance  in  Berlin,  the  sup- 
porting cast  surfeited  him  with  praise,  and  the  principal  mem- 
bers kissed  him  on  both  cheeks,  a  mark  of  appreciation  decidedly 
startling  to  the  American  temperament. 

Mrs.  Langtrt,  it  appears,  contemplates  remaining  here 
another  season.  She  lately  stated  that  she  was  negotiating  with 
Mr.  Boucicault  to  write  a  play  suited  to  her,  and  if  later  develop- 
ments proved  auspicious  she  would  stay.  Her  present  tour  will 
probably  terminate  in  April  by  a  two  weeks'  engagen^ent  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  New  York. 

"  Heart  and  Hand,"  Lecocq's  latest  .comic  opera,  has  lately 
been  done  in  New  York  at  two  theatres,  the  Byou  Opera  House 
and  the  Standard  Theatre.  The  theme  is  an  old.  one,  and  lacks 
humor.  The  music  is  dull,  and  falls  far  short  of  that  spricrhtli- 
ness  and  melody  which  is  such  a  pronounced  characteristic  of 
the  composer's  former  work. 

Whether  we  are  to  have  a  new  opera  next  fall  from  Messrs. 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  hinges  upon  the  lasting-power  of  "  lolan- 
the  "  in  London.  Should  the  enormous  audiences  which  have 
attended  thus  far  show  signs  of  diminishing,  they  will  Immedi- 
ately set  about  preparing  something  new.  Mr.  Gllberi  Is  said  to 
have  accumulated  a  fortune  of  nearly  half  a  millioo  of  dollars 
from  his  writings,  and  is  about  to  build  a  magnificent  dwelling 
in  the  West  End  of  London. 

The  greatest  personal  success  this  season  has  undoubtedly 
been  that  of  Mr.  Richard  Mansfield  at  the  Union  Square  Theatre, 
New  York,  In  **  A  Parisian  Romance."  The  part,  that  of  an  un- 
principled roufj  who  dies  in  the  midst  of  his  dissipation,  was  re- 
fused by  Mr.  Stoddart,  of  the  company.  It  was  then  entruste<l 
to  Mr.  Mansfield's  hands,  who  had  been  known  before  as  a 
comedian  of  marked  ability  In  comic  opera.  His  performance 
the  first  night  amazed  everybody,  and  to  his  acting,  the  great 
success  the  play  has  attained  is  mainly  attributed. 

"  Mt  Partner,"  which  made  its  author,  Mr.  Bartley  Cami>- 
bell,  famous  lu  a  nij^ht,  still  retains  a  secure  position  In  public 
favor,  and  has  gained  for  Messrs.  Aldrich  and  Parsloe  In  the 
four  years  since  its  Initial  production  a  fortune  apiece.  The 
one  thousandth  performance  was  lately  commemorated  at 
the  Windsor  Theatre,  New  York,  by  tasteful  souvenirs.  Mr. 
Parsloe's  performance  of  the  Chinaman  has  elicited  the  warmest 
words  of  approval.  His  peculiar  talent  Is  apparently  Inherited,  as 
it  is  recorded  that,  in  1828,  at  the  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  Lon- 
don, his  father  appeared  in  a  Chinese  dance.  The  play  will  Kxm 
be  produced,  for  the  second  time  this  season  In  Philadelphia,  at 
the  Arch  Street  Theatre. 


IN   LIGHTER    VEIN. 


A  inuineiit'H  busli.      Vou  niijjht  have 

A  dew  di'Op.    One  said  :  "  I  can't  see, 
Rii', 
Just  liow  tliat  blamed  old  beam   nat 

"I   didn't   toncli   it;    it  toucb'd  me, 
Bir." 

"But,"  he  porsisted,  "tell  thiH  much; 

I  want  tlie  answer  tliat  I  go  for  : 
You  couldn't  lift,  you  didn't  touch, 

Pray,   liow    thei)    did  tbe  train    get 


Bridget "  Wud  ye  pUie  answer  me  wan  question,  mum  ?" 

Miatress.— •'  Certainly.     What  is  it  ?" 

Bridget — ■■  Well,  mum,  me  an'  Mariar  wuz  diaputin'  a«  what  w 
in  the  picture  over  the  mantel  ?" 

MistresB "  Why,  Bridget,  those  are  Raphael's  Cheruha." 

Bridget •>  Och,  thin,  the  two  of  us  wus  wrong  entirely ;  I  'said  t 

twins  and  Moriar  said  they  wuz  bats." 

How  Tom  Saved  the  Train. 
Around  llie  ntove,  at  tin;  villaKe  iuii 

The  usual  company  were  seated. 
To  drink  aiul  nmoke  and  chatf  and  grin 

At  tales  too  bi-oad  to  be  I'epeatc-d. 


Said  Toni,  ati  toward  the  door  he  went : 
"Why,  don't  you  see?   Now  don't  get 
mad.  Ohl 

It  wa«  a  moon-beam  that  1  meant : 
I  sprang  between  and  left  my  shadow  I" 

A  dozen  RlaHEeti  flew  in  air. 
And    'gainst   tlie  closing  dour  were 
flhatter'd ; 
But  wily  Tom,  no  longer  thci-e, 
Kt«od  outside  :  so  it  little  matter'd. 
Georoe  BiHDBEya. 


After  Many  Years. 
Obi.t  a  lock  of  hair — 
Of  wift  brown  hair — 
With  fHlntett  trace  of  gray; 


A  moment  silence  hi>UI  her  reigu. 
And  then  a  voice  her  realms  invaded  : 
"Tom,  tell  us  how  you  saved  the  train  I" 
Tom  wan  not  loth  to  be  persuaded. 

But  first  a  honi  of  applejack 

He  ''put  away  "  preparatory  ; 
Then  'gainst  the  wall  he  braced  his  luick. 

And  thuu  b«gan  liiti  startling  stoi-y  : 

"  Upon  the  track,  and  on  the  ties. 

One  cluar  night  I  was  homewaiit  hieing, 
Wlien,  'cross  tlie  rails,  before  my  eyes, 
I  saw,  O  IleaveuH  !  a  great  beam  lying. 

"  It  sbone,  a  ghastly  body  there — 

All  ways  at  once  my  feelings  drifted. 
Although  it  seem'd  so  light,  I  swear 
I  hadn't  then  the  power  to  lift  it. 

"  A  sudden  rumble  and  a  roar 

Struck  frightfully  upon  my  hearing — 
Louder  and  louder  than  before — 
I  knew  tlie  night  express  was  nearing. 

"  Witli  helplessness  I  weaker  grew, 

And,  fainting,  on  my  knees  was  falling. 
What  should  I  do — what  could  I  do — 
To  avei't  disaster  so  appalling '! 

"  On  me  it  came  !    As  in  a  dream 

I  thought  I  saw  the  dead  and  dying. 
I  sprang  between  the  track  and  beam — 
And  on,  unharmed.  Iho  train  went  dying  1" 


Foot-i)r{ntB  of  time  and  c 
Uniting  there 
Yesterday  and  to-day. 

When  life  was  young  and  fair. 
A  trass  of  hair — 

Brown  hair — you  gave  me  there;    s 
A  tiny  braid  to  wear — 
Ken  you  not  where  ? 

'Twa*  yesterday — Brown  hair  ! 

Some  reap  wliere  others  sow  '. 
Cruel  ?     Ah,  no ! 

That  i)reciou8  lock  uf  hair, 
Untouclied  by  winter's  snow, 
liong,  long  ago 

Was  lost — mislaid  somewhoi«. 

Wlicnce  comes  this  brown  and  gray 
To  me  to-day :' 

Dear  ghosts  of  years  long  ficd, 
Why  will  ye  haunting  stay? 
Begone,  I  pray  ! 

All  but  "to-day"  in  dead  ; 

All  I  whether  false  or  true  ? 
The  old  or  new  ? 

I  often  wonder  which.   • 
Ah,  if  1  only  knew  ! 
It  makes  me  blue 

Not  to  kuow — which  was  ttritrh  ! 

JOBN   HjITUU). 

A  Change. 
"Worth  makes  the  man  !" — you  know  the  rest — 

'Tis  trutli  this  line  exprenses. 
We  've  changed  all  tliat  in  modern  days, 

Since  Worth  now  makes  the  dresses  I 

MaROIRET    StEWIRT    SlBl.EI. 
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They  aay  tlie  yellow  buttei'caps 

Were  jealouR  of  lier  hair; 
That  all  the  peach-blooniH  blushed  to  m*  '^^  ^'^'^  *■«*•■  *«?  "»»?  have  had 


The  Hoft  pink  on  her  cheeks- 


past  summer  day." 


That  blne-bellB  looking  at  her  eyes 

„     , ,  ,          ,..,,,           .  Aixi  I— 1  think  her  lovelier 
Would  liang  their  heads  for  weeks. 

Tlian  any  floner  that  grons ; 

But  she— she  onlj  laughs  and  says,  And  when  I  look  into  her  eyes 

"Ah,  that  was  long  ago  1  1  fancy  that  she  knows 

My  hair  nothing  need  envy  now  Her  sweet  age  is  more  beautiful 

Except  the  drifted  enow.  Than  fairest  youth  could  be, 

The  peach-blooms  and  the  blue-bells  Though  when  I  tell  her  what  I  think. 

Have  long  since  smiled  .iway  She  only  laughs  at  mc. 
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Suddenly  a  warrior,  taller  than  a  great  hemlock  grow- 
ing on  hot  sandy  soil,  appeared  to  the  multitude,  and, 
approaching  Ro-chun-ka,  announced  a  new  pleasure  for 
the  " sweet- voiced"  and  their  descendants:  "When 
the  hunter  comes  wearied  from  the  chase ;  when  the 
warrior  returns  from  battle  with  the  bleeding  scalps  of 
enemies  at  his  side  ;  when  the  lover  leaves  the  tent  of 
his  sweetheart — let  him  enjoy  this,  the  gift  of  the  Great 
Spirit  to  those  who  obey  him."  From  its  covering  of 
plucked  mink  skin  he  unwrapped  a  j^ipe,  &shioned  from 
the  shinbone  of  an  elk,  into  which  bands  of  yellow  metal 
(gold)  and  bright  stones  were  sunken  and  blended  into 


part  oftheir  fleth,  and  that  henceforth  the  locality  was  to 
be  neutral  ground,  where  all  nations  should  meet  in  peace 
to  provide  tliemsclves  with  material  for  their  calumets. 
As  the  smoke  of  the  sacred  pipe  rolled  upward  and  con- 
cealed him  from  the  view  of  the  multitude,  the  Great 
Spirit  disappeared  in  the  clouds. 

For  many  centuries  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  North- 
west have  fashioned  their  pipes  from  the  red  catUnile 
taken  from  this  celebrated  spot,  which  has  been  made 
still  more  ^mous  hy  the  lamented  poet,  Longfellow,  in 
his  "Song  of  Hiawatha."  From  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  tiie  red  rock  still  forms  an  important  item 
in  aboriginal  traffic,  and  annual  visits  are  paid  U>  the 
quarry  by  the  neighboring  tribes  for  a  stock  of  material 
sufficient  to  supply  their  needs  during  the  coming  year. 

As  a  rule,  each  Indian  makes  his  own  pipes,  but  there 
are  certain  artists  who  excel  in  pipe-eculpture.  Fhilip 
Western,  a  Flandreau  Sioux,  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
beat  among  the  Indians  of  the  present  day.  His  carv- 
ings, often  beautifully  inlaid  with  metal,  are  known  fiir 
and  near,  and  few  are  the  visitors  at  the  Pipestone 
Quarry  who  fiiil  to  carry  away  with  them  curious  ex- 
amples of  his  handiwork. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the  quarry  the  Rpeatone 
Creek  falls  gracefully  over  the  rocks,  and  forms  an 
additional  attraction  to  this  romantic  spot,  made  hal- 
lowed by  the  legends  of  many  generations. 


£  BLiTB  PIPl— (NKW   TOKK). 


beautiful  figures.  Filling  the  pipe  (che-no-pa)  with  red 
willow  bark  (sfto-sAa),  he  breathed  into  the  bowl  and  an 
odor,  as  of  many  flowers,  filled  the  nostrils  of  the  great 
assembly ;  the  pipe  was  passed  to  Ro-chun-ka,  who, 
finding  a  new-bom  pleasure  in  the  fragrant  perf\imc, 
greater  than  any  before  known  to  him,  perceived  at 
once  that  the  gift  must  be  divine,  and  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  straightway  sealed,  by  the  inviolable  pledge  of  the 
pipe,  between  the  two  great  nations. 

According  toanotber  wide-spread  superstition,  Gitchc- 
Manito,  the  Mighty,  ages  ago,  assembled  all  of  the  hostile 
tribes  together  at  the  Great  Red  Pipestone  Quarry  in 
Minnesota.  Breaking  off  a  figment  of  the  beautiful 
wine-colored  stone,  he  fashioned  it  into  a  pipe  which  he 
smoked  in  their  presence,  telling  them  that  the  rock  wan 
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The  Datives  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  seem  to  have 
beeD  th<!  inventors  of  the  cigar.  In  1681  Dr.  Lionel 
Wafer  found  them  using  rolls  of  tobact'o  as  thick  as  the 


signs  representing  an  infinity  of  grotesque  and  mon- 
strous creatures. 

A  century  or  so  ago  native  American  pipes  had  lost 
most  of  their  tribal  characteristics,  and  were  made  of 
every  available  material  and  in  a  countless  variety  of 
forms,  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the  individuat  smoker.  It  is 
a  singular  fact  that  earthenware  pipes  were  not  made 
by  the  American  aborigines  until  a  comparatively  re- 
cent period.  Amongst  other  tribes,  the  Seneca,  Mo- 
hawk and  Onondaga  Indians  of  New  York  usually 
moulded  their  pipes  in  clay  at  the  time  of  the  discovery 
of  America,  as  did  also  the  Lcnni-Lenapes  of  the  Dela- 

Occasionally  the  arcliteolc^t  is  delighted  by  the  dis- 
covery of  examples  of  remarkably  curious  or  elaborate 
workmanship.  A  specimen  from  New  York  State,  be- 
longing to  the  last  century  and  now  owned  by  Rev.  W. 
a.  Beauchamp,  is  made  from  a  portion  of  a  deer's  antler, 
with  a  wooden  stem  held  in  place  by  a  buckskin  thong. 
A  large  trumpet^haped  stone  pipe,  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Santa  F€,  New  Mexico,  and  at  present  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  William  S.  Beebe,  of  Brooklyn,  N,  Y.  (page 
410),  is  believed  to  be  amongst  the  Anest  American  pipes 
extant.  The  bowl  is  carved  to  represent  an  eagle's 
head,  on  the  back  and  sides  of  which  lilliputian  figures 
of  men  appear  in  relief,  whilst  along  the  stem  four 
rattlesnakes  are  stretched  in  life-like  attitudes. 

The  Chippewa  Indians,  in  the  Lake  Superior  region, 


wrist  and  (un  nr  Ihree  feet  Irmg.  "  When  assembled  cut  characteristic  pipes  from  a  dark-colored  pipe-stone 
together,  and  they  want  to  smoke,"  he  writes  in  his  which  they  find  in  the  neighborhood.  An  old  Indian 
journal,  "a  boy  lights  one  end  of  this  roll,  wetting  the     who  is  known  by  the  name  of  Pieahguneka,  is  said  to 


tobacco  above  its  lighted  end  so  that  it  will  not  burn  too 
fast.  He  then  takes  the  end  of  this  roll  in  his  mouth, 
and  blows  the  smoke  in  the  nose  of  each  one  in  the  as- 
sembly, even  when  two  or  three  hundred  in  number. 
The  Indians,  sitting  on  benches,  as  is  their  wont,  hoid 
their  hands  around  their  noses  like  a  tube  to  receive  the 
perfume."  Truly  a  metho<l  of  enjoying  the  "weed" 
which  might  be  adopted  to  advantage  by  their  clviliited 
brethren  on  the  score  of  economy  and  sociability. 

The  ancient  inliabitants  of  the  Pacific  Coast  smoked 
through  straight  tubular  pipes  of  serpentine,  in  the 
smaller  ends  of  which  were  inserted  the  wing-bones  of 
birds,  which  served  as  mouthpieces.  These  pipes  varied 
in  length  from  two  to  twelve  inches,  and  were  doubtless 
u-sed  in  the  intervals  of  labor,  when  the  owners  re- 
clined at  case  or  lay  in  a  prostrate  position. 

On  Vancouver's  Island  and  the  Northwest  Coast  the 
natives  still  use  a  soft,  line-grained  black  slate  for 
their  pipes,  which  are  most  elaborately  carved  in 
imitation  of  men,  animals,  reptiles  and  intricate  de- 


be  one  of  the  most  noted  artisans  in  that  section,  and 
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of  burning  leaves  through  a 
forked  tube,  the  ends  of  which 
they  inserted  in  their  nostrils. 
Mont«zunia  regaled  himself, 
after  his  epicurean  dinner,  with 
a  pipe  of  toliacco  perfumed 
with  the  dried  leaves,  or  dried 
and  powdered  juice  of  the  li- 
quidambar  or  sweet-gum  tree, 
and  in  some  portions  of  the 
country  the  inhabitants  en- 
joyed the  ' '  weed  ' '  in  the  form 
of  snuff.  The  peace  pipe,  liow- 
ever,  witli  its  highly  deco- 
rated stem,    was    peculiarly 


PRE-UtBTORIO  S' 


lO). 


his  productions  are  generally  conventionalized  by  the 
introduction  of  a  row  of  miniature  men  or  animals 
carved  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  stem-socket  or  plat- 
form. An  example  of  recent  Chippewa  pipe  sculpture 
has  been  introduced  in  the  group  of  old  Indian  stone- 
pipes,  here  figured,  which  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
majority  of  examples  produced  by  this  tribe.  In  this 
specimen  the  artist  has  evidently  intended  to  convey 
the  idea  of  a  boat — two  figures  being  represented  in  the 
attitude  of  rowing,  whilst  a  third  is  steering  at  the  helm. 
The  bowl  of  the  pipe  represents  the  head  of  a  Caucasian 
with  short  hair  and  stubby  mustache.  Indian  pipe- 
makers  have  recently  displayed  much  ingenuity  in 
copying  objects  of  European  introduction,  such  as  steel 
tomaliawks and  spear-pointui,  "  stove-pipe  "  hats,  horses' 
heads  and  the  like ;  and  an  extraordinary  example  found 
in  Missouri,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  illustrattou  to 
which  allusion  has  just  been  made,  is  fashioned  in  the 
shape  of  an  inverted  glass  hoUle-stopper,  ornamented 
with  etchings  of  hearts  and  crosses.  A  Une  example  ot 
a  Missouri  pipe  is  shown  with  the  initial  letter  begin- 
ning this  papter. 

In  some  form  or  other,  tobacco  was  universally  used  by 
the  tribes  of  Nortli  America  previous  to  the  fifteenth 
centiu-y.     The  Indians  of  Hispaniola  inhaled  the  smoke 
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an  institution  nf  the  nomads  of  the  Northwest.  It 
was  invested  with  sacred  attributes,  and  figured  in  all 
the  mysteries  of  the  medicine-man's  art ;  no  treaty 
could  be  sealed  without  it ;  it  was  the  aboriginal  flag 
of  truce,  an  inviolable  pledge  of  honor  and  immunity 
from  attack.  In  the  words  of  the  artist-traveler  Cat- 
lin,  who  spent  much  time  with  the  wild  tribes,  "the 
pipe  is  the  Indian's  constant  companion  through  life. 
He  pledges  his  friends  through  its  stem  and  its  bowl, 
and  when  its  care-drowning  fumes  cease  to  flow  it 
takes  a  place  with  him  in  his  solitary  grave  with  his 
tomahawk  and  war-club,  companions  to  his  long-&ncied 
'wild  and  beautiful  hunting-grounds.'" 

Edwin  A.  Barbir. 


BESIDE  THE  ANTE. 


BY  OSCAR   FAY  ADAMS. 


Every  one  at  Falaise  knows  the  story  of  the  mother 
of  William  the  Conqueror  by  heart.  They  trouble 
themselves  very  little  about  the  results  of  modem  in- 
vestigation in  regard  to  the  real  facts  in  the  case,  these 
good  folk  of  Falaise.  They  see  no  reason  for  doubting 
any  part  of  the  story  they  have  always  known.  They 
will  show  you  with  pride  the  beautiful  old  Church  of 
Saint  Gervais,  and  its  not  distant  neighbor  in  the 
Grande  Place,  La  Sainte  Trinity ;  but  they  will  bid  you 
look  longest  at  the  great  bronze  statue  of  the  Conqueror 
in  the  centre  of  the  Grand  Place.  And  it  is  well  worth 
looking  at.  The  Norman  hero  is  mounted  on  a  spirited 
horse,  represented  as  plunging  impetuously  forward,  and 
the  king,  in  suit  of  mail,  and  with  visor  up  and  grasping 
a  lifted  lance  and  pennon  in  his  hand,  is  turning, 
as  if  to  beckon  on  an  army  to  victory. 

"It  is  most  wonderful,"  the  folk  of  Falaise  will  say  to 
you,  as  you  and  they  gaze  at  the  warrior  figure  of  whose 
history  they  are  so  proud. 

But  they  have  more  to  show  you  than  this ;  for  then 
they  will  take  you  on  up  the  hill  and  through  the  arched 
gateway  of  the  castle.  On  the  ramparts  is  a  quiet, 
grassy  walk,  well  shaded  by  trees ;  and  there  is  a 
school  up  here  above  the  town,  and  an  old  twelfth-cen- 
tury chapel.  But  you  have  not  been  brought  to  look  at 
these.  You  go,  instead,  into  the  castle-keep,  and  there 
you  will  be  shown  a  double-arched  window  with  a  stone 
pillar  in  the  centre,  and  looking  out  of  this  you  will  gaze 
into  a  deep,  narrow  valley  very  far  below,  through  which 
winds  the  River  Ante,  its  surface  visible  only  here  and 
there  among  the  trees.  On  the  other  side  frowns  a 
steep  range  of  hills,  the  steepest  of  all  being  known  as 
Mont  Mi  rat. 

*'From  this  window,"  says  your  companion,  "  Count 
Robert  first  saw  Arlette  ;"  and  then  you  are  told  how 
the  youth  of  eighteen,  looking  down  into  the  valley  of 
the  Ante,  saw  the  women  and  girls  washing  clothes  in 
the  stream,  just  as  you  see  them  doing  now,  eight  cen- 
turies later,  and  among  them  saw  the  beautiful  Arlette, 
the  tanner's  daughter,  and  seeing,  fell  in  love.  You 
look  down  at  the  women  below.  You  can  just  catch  the 
sound  of  their  voices,  but  you  cannot  distinguish  one 
firom  the  other.  If  the  story  you  have  heard  is  true, 
love,  in  Robert's  case  at  least,  was  not  blind,  but  most 
extraordinarily  sharp-sighted.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he 
afterward  made  her  Duchess  of  Normandy,  and  you  are 
shown  a  little  cell  in  the  castle  where  their  son,  the  Con- 
queror, was  bom,  unless  the  historians  are  right  who 
say  that  William  was  not  bom  in  this  castle  at  all. 
Ailerward  you  will  be  taken  to  the  top  of  Talbot's 
tower,  a  hundred  feet  higher,  from  which  a  most  mag- 
nificent view  can  be  had  ;  but  since  this  tower,  built  by 
the  English  King  Henry  the  Fifth,  can  in  no  way  be 
associated  with  William,  it  has  but  little  interest  for 
your  Falaise  companion. 

Another  day  you  go  to  the  washing-place  beside  the 
Ante,  and  watch  the  women  and  girls  chattering  and 
laughing  at  their  work,  and  you  think  of  the  young 
Robert  catching  sight  of  his  beautiful  Arlette  in  just 
such  another  group  of  workers  eight  centuries  before. 
Here  the  river  runs  through  a  sluiceway,  made  for  the 
use  of  the  washers,  and  here  are  great  square  tanks 
heaped  high  with  soaking  garments,  the  whole  protected 


from  the  weather  by  sh^ds.  Each  one  pays  three  sous 
a  day  for  the  privilege  of  washing  here,  but  must  fur- 
nish her  own  soap  and  carrosse  for  beating  the  clothes,  so 
one  of  the  white-capped  women  will  perhaps  inform  you. 
Beyond  are  open-air  tanks,  where  those  who  have  no 
three  sous  to  spare  may  wash  for  nothing.  You  wonder 
if  there  is  an  Arlette  among  any  of  these  women.  They 
are  not  very  beautiful,  you  think.  But  as  you  stand  at 
the  arched  entrance  of  the  washing-place  you  do  not  see 
all  the  women,  and,  even  if  you  could,  you  would  not 
know  which  was  named  Arlette,  if  there  were  one  of 
that  name  there.  Yet  there  is  an  Arlette  there,  and  if 
you  had  been  told  of  it,  I  think  it  would  not  have  been 
difficult  to  discover  her.  Arlette  must  be  beautiful  to 
bear  out  her  right  to  the  name,  you  imagine  ;  and  you, 
within  the  archway,  are  not  much  impressed  with  the 
faces  you  see.  But  this  modem  Arlette  is  among  the 
poorer  women  beside  the  Ante,  and  too  far  off*  for  you 
to  see  her.  There  has  always  been  an  Arlette  among  the 
women  at  the  river,  for  it  is  a  favorite  name  at  Fa- 
laise, and  sometimes  there  have  been  several ;  but  at  pre- 
sent there  is  but  one — Arlette  Lechasseur,  the  daughter 
of  a  shoemaker  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Laurent.  Well  she 
knows  the  story  of  Arlette,  the  tanner's  daughter,  and 
very  proud  she  is  of  her  name.  We  have  only  tradition 
to  assure  us  that  the  first  Arlette  was  beautiful,  but  it 
needs  no  second  glance  to  convince  us  that  Arlette  Le- 
chasseur is  so.  If  only  there  were  another  Count 
Robert  to  see.  But  she  has  too  much  sense  to  expect  a 
count  or  any  other  noble  personage  to  come  and  make 
love  to  her  there  beside  the  Ante,  even  if  she  is  pretty. 

*' Where  is  thy  Count  Robert,  Arlette  ?"  the  other 
women  sometimes  say  to  her  at  the  tanks,  but  her  only 
response  is  a  good-natured  laugh. 

Yet  she  has  dreams  of  her  own,  nevertheless.  Not 
exalted  ones,  to  be  sure,  but  they  sweeten  existence  to 
her.  Last  year,  at  the  fair  in  the  Faubourg  of .Guibray, 
she  met  some  one  that,  perhaps —  Alas,  poor  Arlette 
never  gets  beyond  the ''perhaps"  in  her  thoughts  I 
The  thrifty  Norman  does  not  oft;en  marry  a  girl  who 
can  bring  him  nothing,  and  the  Lechasseurs  are  very 
poor.  So  Arlette 's  musings  do  not  stray  beyond  a 
"perhaps,"  as  I  said  before ;  but  people  learn  to  be  con- 
tent with  a  very  little,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  have  one's 
dreams. 

From  her  washing-place  she  looks  up  at  the  great 
cliff*  on  which  the  castle  stands.  Except  for  a  few 
patches  of  furze  and  heather,  the  gray  rock  is  almost 
bare,  and  which  is  cliff*  and  which  is  castle  wall  is  hard 
to  tell,  for  the  wall  is  at  the  edge  of  the  cliff*,  and  seems 
as  if  it  might  be  a  part  of  it,  so  worn  and  gray  is  its 
surface.  And,  high  above  all,  the  Talbot  tower  appears 
almost  to  touch  the  sky.  Arlette  has  often  been  to  the 
very  top,  but  she  does  not  like  looking  down  into  the 
valley  so  well  as  gazing  up  at  the  castle-crowned  cliff*. 
From  where  she  is  plying  her  carrosse  she  can  see 
Count  Robert's  window  and  the  vine  sprays  hanging 
down  from  the  opening.  Then  she  thinks  of  the  tan- 
ner's daughter  and  Count  Robert.  Now  and  then  she 
can  see  some  one  leaning  from  the  window  and  looking 
down  into  the  valley,  as  that  handsome  stripling  may 
have  leaned  and  looked  eight  centuries  before.    But  she 

does  not  imagine  that  any  one  can  distinguish  her  from 
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the  other  women  heside  the  Ante.  She  knows  ver}-  well 
that  the  distance  is  too  great  for  that  now.  Perhaps 
eyesight  was  better  in  CJount  Kobert's  time  she  thinks. 
But  the  day  comes  when  some  one  looking  down  from 
Count  Robert's  window  does  see  her.  It  is  a  young 
American,  finishing  a  year  of  travel  in  Europe  by  a 
walking  tour  through  Normandy,  burdened  only  by 
knapsack  and  field-glass.  Some  one  at  Caen  has  told 
him  that  he  must  surely  visit  Falaise,  and  so  he  has 
come  to  the  castle,  and  now,  looking  through  his  glass, 
at  one  object  after  another,  his  gaze  has  at  last  rested  on 
Arlette  at  her  washing-tank  beside  the  Ante.  The  glass 
is  a  powerful  one,  so  that  he  can  see  her  very  distinctly 
as  she  beats  the  soaped  linen  with  her  carrosse^  and 
afterwards  rinses  the  garments  in  the  clear  running 
water ;  and  he  watches  her  a  long  time.  At  last,  how- 
ever, he  puts  down  the  glass,  and,  after  giving  his  guide 
a  fee,  he  comes  down  from  the  castle  alone. 

But  it  is  no  youth  of  eighteen  who  sees  this  modem 
Arlette,  but  a  man  at  least  eight  years  older,  who  has 
looked  upon  many  beautiful  faces  before  this.  Why 
should  this  one  attract  him  especially  ?  But  it  does 
interest  him,  and  he  means  to  see  more  of  it,  as  Count 
Robert  likewise  resolved  long  before.  But  the  American 
is  quite  as  handsome  as  any  medieevul  count  can  possi- 
bly have  been,  though,  as  his  figure  is  rather  under  the 
middle  size,  Count  Robert  was  probably  the  taller  of 
the  two,  on  the  generally  accepted  principle  that  me- 
difleval  heroes  were  men  of  commanding  height.  But 
the  clear  olive  complexion,  dark  hair  and  eyes  and  de- 
licate mustache,  sweeping  upward  at  the  ends  in  long 
curves.  Count  Robert  probably  did  not  boast.  More 
than  one  woman  had  looked  at  this  young  American 
with  admiring  eyes,  and  he  knew  very  well  that  he 
was  handsome — perhaps  had  at  one  time  been  a  little 
vain  of  the  fact — but  now,  at  twenty-six,  he  merely 
accepts  it  as  a  piece  of  good  fortune.  Any  one  looking 
at  the  firm  curves  of  the  mouth  would  see  evidences  of 
abundant  strength  of  purpose.  Whether  it  would  be 
exercised  with  any  higher  aims  than  obtaining  his  own 
way  was  the  question.  He  had  always  had  it  without 
much  trouble,  and  he  was  not  more  selfish  than  most 
men. 

As  he  goes  down  the  hill  his  mind  is  full  of  this  pretty 
face  he  has  Just  seen.  And  why  not  ?  He  is  taking 
life  easily  this  summer.  When  he  returns  to  America 
his  work  awaits  him,  into  which  he  means  to  plunge  in 
sober  earnest ;  but  at  present  he  is  enjoying  life,  and 
has  plenty  of  room  for  vagrant  fancies  in  his  mind.  But 
it  is  a  long  distance  down  the  hill  to  the  washing-sheds 
beside  the  Ante,  and  he  is  not  familiar  enough  with  the 
town  to  find  the  nearest  way ;  so  that,  by  the  time  he 
reaches  the  arched  entrance,  many  of  the  women  have 
gone,  and  among  them  Arlette.  Those  who  remain 
glance  shyly  at  him,  but  he  sees  only  that  Arlette  is  not 
there,  and  he  goes  to  his  rooms  at  the  Hotel  de  Nor- 
mandie  vexed  at  the  disappointment.  He  meant  to 
have  gone  back  to  Caen  the  next  day,  but  now  he  de- 
cides to  remain  in  Falaise  another  day  in  the  hope  of 
getting  a  nearer  view  of  the  pretty  face  he  has  seen 
from  the  castle  window.  And  chance  is  favorable  to 
him  that  very  day,  for,  strolling  just  at  sunset  through 
the  Fauboug  St.  Laurent,  he  sees  Arlette  standing  at 
her  father's  door.  The  young  fellow,  mentally  'noting 
the  nature  of  her  father's  business,  for  Guy  Lechasseur 
can  be  seen  through  the  entrance  busy  at  his  work,  takes 
his  resolution  at  once,  and,  approaching  the  doorway, 
lifts  his  hat  courteously  to  Arlette. 

"  He  is  very  handsome,"  thinks  Arlette.  **  There  is 
no  one  like  him  in  Falaise." 


'*Good  evening,  my  pretty  one,"  says  the  stranger. 
*'  Can  I  see  M.  Lechasseur,  the  cordonnier  ?" 

Hearing  the  sound  of  his  name,  old  Guy  comes  foi^ 
ward,  and  the  American  explains  that  he  would  like  to 
be  measured  for  a  pair  of  easy  walking-shoes. 

**  They  must  be  very  easy  and  comfortable,"  he  says, 
*'  for  I  walk  a  great  deal." 

"  But  yes.  Monsieur,"  responds  the  father  of  Arlette, 
''  I  know  what  you  would  have.  Come  in,  and  it  shall 
be  done  at  once.  Arlette,  my  child,  thou  wilt  have  the 
goodness  to  measure  Monsieur's  foot  immediately." 

The  honest  shoemaker  is  a  little  excited  at  this  sudden 
order  from  a  foreigner,  and  speaks  hurriedly. 

"  Arlette,  my  daughter,  is  more  precise  than  I  can  be 
with  the  measurements,"  he  explains  to  his  visitor. 
"  Her  eyes  are  much  younger  than  mine,  thou  must 
know." 

The  other  smiles  at  this.  He  is  very  well  suited  with 
this  arrangement,  and  so  Arlette,  blushing  a  little — for 
it  is  a  new  experience  for  her  to  have  dark  eyes  bent  on 
her  so  earnestly  as  now— -does  as  her  father  desires. 

*' Remember,  I  am  very  particular,"  says  the  young 
man  when  she  has  nearly  completed  her  task.  "  I  should 
not  like  to  be  badly  fitted.  Will  it  not  be  best  to  repeat 
the  measure  so  as  to  be  sure  ?" 

"But  yes.  Monsieur,"  responds  Guy,  "it  is  best  to 
be  sure." 

It  is  very  pleasant,  this  unlooked-for  little  incident, 
and  the  young  man  determines  to  enjoy  it.  Arlette, 
kneeling  before  him  the  better  to  do  what  she  is 
about,  ventures  one  shy  glance  at  his  face,  but  finding 
him  looking  tenderly  at  her,  bends  down  her  head.  Yet 
on  no  pretext  can  he  prolong  the  situation  further,  but 
after  Arlette  is  through  he  remains  to  talk  with  the  girl 
and  her  father. 

"  Falaise  is  very  beautiful,"  he  says  to  Arlette,  after 
Guy  has  returned  to  his  work,  and  the  girl,  at  her 
father's  request,  goes  with  him  a  few  steps  to  point  out 
a  nearer  way  to  the  Hotel  de  Normandie  than  the  route 
by  which  he  came.  ^ 

"Does  Monsieur  really  think  so?"  is  her  response. 

I  am  very  glad,  for  Monsieur  must  know  that  I  love 
Falaise." 

"  Yes,  it  is  very  beautiful,"  he  repeats ;  "  but  I  know 
what  is  much  more  beautiful  still,"  he  adds ;  and  there 
is  no  mistaking  his  meaning,  even  if  the  little  pressure 
he  gives  her  hand  had  been  omitted. 

"  Monsieur  must  not  say  such  things,"  she  says  slowly 
after  a  pause. 

"  But  I  shall  say  such  things,  because  they  are  true, 
my  pretty  one.     Look  at  me,  Arlette." 

They  are  in  a  narrow  lane  by  this  time,  where  there 
is  no  one  but  themselves. 

"  Look  at  me,  Arlette,"  he  says  again. 

She  does  look  at  him  with  her  sweet,  wondering  face. 
In  the  gathering  twilight  he  can  yet  see  the  soft  curves 
of  her  lips  and  cheeks.  He  cannot  help  it  that  he  puts 
his  arm  about  her ;  and  it  is  all  so  new,  so  strange  to 
her,  that  she  does  not  resist  him. 

"Does  Arlette  know  that  she  is  very  beautiful?"  he 
says  gently,  and  then  he  draws  her  closer  to  him. 

"  I  must  go  back  now,"  she  says  simply,  and  so  he  re- 
leases her.  "Monsieur  will  find  the  way  now,  doubt- 
less, if  he  will  remember  to  take  the  next  turn  to  the 
right,"  she  continues  when  he  has  taken  away  his  arm. 

"  Yes,"  he  replies,  "  it  will  be  very  easy,  and  now 
this  is  for  showing  me  the  way,"  and  he  puts  a  silver 
coin  in  her  hand,  and  then,  moved  by  a  sudden  impulse, 
kisses  her  once,  twice,  and  turns  away. 

She  is  not  angry  with  him  when  she  is  once  more 
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alone.  Something  new  and  sweet  has  come  into  her 
life,  and  it  has  all  been  so  sudden  that  she  is  bewildered 
for  a  Uttle.  But  she  does  no^  try  to  analyze  her  feel- 
ings. She  knows  only  that  this  foreigner,  who  looks  so 
handsome  and  speaks  so  tenderly,  has  told  her  that  she 
is  beautiful,  and  has  kissed  her.  And  that  is  quite 
enough  for  Arlette  now.  She  wonders,  as  she  goes 
homeward,  if  Count  Robert  could  have  looked  like  this 
stranger.  She  thinks  of  him  all  that  night,  and  on  the 
morrow,  as  she  stands  at  her  washing- tank  beside  the 
Ante,  she  is  thinking  of  him  still.  Foolish  little  Arlette ! 
But  what  should  one  do  when  one  is  but  eighteen,  and 
has  been  kissed  by  the  handsomest  man  one  has  ever 
seen  ?  Surely  one  need  not  be  very  angry  or  try  to  forget. 

The  mSrning  is  half  gone  when  she  sees  him  entering 
the  archway  to  the  washing-sheds,  but  he  does  not  see 
her.  She  hears  his  voice  in  good-humored  passing  chat 
with  the  women  there.  What  if  he  should  not  see  her  I 
At  last  he  comes  out  from  the  sheds  toward  the  free 
tanks.  Surely  he  must  see  her  now.  But  he  stops  for 
a  word  with  Babette  and  Susette,  with  Doroth^  and 
with  Grertrude  before  he  comes  to  her. 

"Ah,  my  pretty  one,"  he  says  carelessly,  as  if  this 
were  the  first  time  he  has  seen  her ;  but  a  look  in  his 
fitce  tells  her  that  he  remembers,  and  she  understands 
now  why  he  spoke  to  all  the  women  on  the  way. 

He  has  a  sketch-book  with  him,  and  now,  as  he  leans 
against  a  post  near  her,  he  takes  a  pencil  and  sketches 
rapidly.  Now  and  then  he  says  a  word  to  her,  and  the 
women  near  by  look  at  him  in  the  pauses  of  their  work 
with  shy,  admiring  glances.  At  last  he  holds  up  a  paper. 

'*  Would  you  like  to  see,  my  good  Mends  ?"  he  says 
to  the  women ;  and  then  Babette,  Susette,  Doroth^e  and 
Gertrude  crowd  about  him  and  examine  his  drawing 
with  voluble  exclamations  of  delight. 

*'  There  thou  art,  Doroth^e,  to  the  life,"  says  one. 

"And  there  is  Susette,"  says  another;  "and  Mon- 
sieur has  drawn  me,  too,"  she  adds  in  great  glee. 

"  Would  you  hke  to  show  this  to  your  friends  under 
the  shed  ?"  suggests  the  artist ;  and  this  appearing  to  be 
exactly  what  they  do  wish,  off  go  the  four  girls,  not  ob- 
serving that  Arlette  does  not  accompany  them. 

"See  here,  Arlette,"  says  the  American  when  they 
are  alone.  He  holds  up  another  paper  on  which  he  has 
sketched  Arlette  just  as  she  looked  when  he  saw  her  at 
her  father's  door. 

"  Am  I  like  that  ?"  she  says  timidly,  and  blushing  a 
little. 

"Only  a  thousand  times  prettier,"  he  says  impul- 
sively ;  and  then,  while  no  one  is  observing  them,  he 
showers  a  dozen  kisses  on  her  face  and  neck. 

And  what  should  Arlette  do  ? 

Soon  the  women  come  back  with  the  drawing. 

"They  say,"  says  Doroth^e,  nodding  her  head  in  the 
direction  of  the  sheds,  "  that  Monsieur  must  make  a 
picture  of  them." 

"  Very  well,"  says  the  youi^  man  ;  and  he  goes  back 
to  the  sheds. 

He  is  gone  some  time,  but  at  last  Arlette  hears  mur- 
murs of  delight  from  the  sheds,  and  she  knows  that  the 
drawing  is  finished.     Soon  afterward  he  returns. 

"  Bon  jour  ^^"^  he  says  to  Susette  and  the  others.  "  Bon 
jour^  mapetUe^^'*  he  says  to  Arlette  in  a  low  tone,  as  he 
takes  up  his  cane,  which  had  been  left  on  the  ground  be- 
side her.  "  Arlette  will  see  me  again ;"  and  then  he 
goes  on  his  way  beside  the  Ante. 

*'''  Bon  jour  ^  Monsieur,"  scream  the  women  after  him, 
when  he  is  almost  out  of  sight ;  and  at  this  he  turns  and 
waves  his  hat.  They  will  talk  about  the  handsome 
foreigner  beside  the  Ante  for  many  a  long  day. 


By  mid-afternoon  Arlette  goes  home,  and  soon  after- 
ward an  errand  for  her  father  takes  her  away  from  the 
house  for  an  hour. 

"Monsieur  has  been  here,"  says  Guy  when  she  re- 
turns, "and  he  would  have  liked  to  say  adieu  to  thee, 
for  he  was  going  away." 

"  Going  away  ?"  repeats  Arlette  faintly. 

"But  yes,  my  daughter.  There  was  news  from 
America  that  caused  him  to  go  at  once,  he  said  to  me. 
And  he  could  not  wait  for  the  shoes,  but  paid  me  the 
money  and  told  me  to  give  them  to  some  one  who  needed 
them.  I  wish  him  a  good  journey,  for  he  has  done  well 
by  me,  and  not  every  one  would  think  to  remember 
that  he  owed  an  old  shoemaker  like  thy  father,  Arlette. 
America  is  over  the  sea,  they  tell  me,  and  he  cannot  yet 
be  half-way  to  Caen,"  concludes  the  old  man,  drawing 
out  his  waxed  thread  slowly. 

Is  it  really  true  that  she  shall  see  him  no  more  ?  This 
is  the  one  thought  that  fills  Arlette 's  mind.  It  is  this 
that  sends  her  supperless  to  bed.  It  is  this  that  causes 
her  to  rise  in  the  morning  with  eyes  that  are  red  with 
weeping,  and  that  have  not  been  closed  in  sleep  the 
night  through.  FooUsh  little  Arlette,  to  weep  for  one 
who  will  soon  forget  her !  She  does  not  go  to  her  work 
that  day,  but  a  day  later  sees  her  back  with  the  others, 
a  little  pale,  but  that  is  all  the  difference. 

The  summer  goes  and  the  autumn  comes,  and  the  red 
leaves  float  along  the  winding  Ante.  The  women  are 
still  talking  of  the  foreigner  who  came  and  sketched 
them  all  so  wonderfully  one  day. 

The  summer  goes  and  the  autumn  comes,  and  the 
young  American  is  back  in  his  law  office  deep  in  his  work 
and  his  future  plans.  He  has  not  thought  of  Arlette 
since  he  returned.  His  sketch-book  lies  on  an  upper 
shelf,  where  he  tossed  it  when  first  unpacking,  and  he 
has  not  thought  to  look  at  it  since.  A  privileged  friend 
comes  into  his  office  one  morning,  and,  turning  over  one 
thing  after  another,  lights  upon  the  sketch-book,  and 
taking  it  down,  begins  to  examine  its  contents. 

"By  Jove!"  he  exclaims,  "that  is  a  lovely  face. 
Where  did  you  come  across  so  much  beauty,  old  fellow  V" 

It  is  Arlette 's  picture  that  the  visitor  is  gazing  at. 
The  other  turns  to  see  what  his  friend  has,  and  suddenly 
there  flashes  over  him  the  memory  of  those  two  days  at 
Falaise.  How  sweet  she  was,  that  little  girl  beside  the 
Ante! 

"  It  is  just  a  study,"  he  replies  carelessly. 

"  A  study  ?"  repeats  his  friend  incredulously,  and  then 
the  drawing  is  laid  away  with  the  others. 

But  in  replacing  the  volume  the  drawing  falls  unno- 
ticed to  the  floor,  face  downward,  and  the  office  boy 
that  evening  seeing  it  lie  there  like  a  bit  of  waste  paper, 
tosses  it  into  the  waste-basket,  and  later  it  goes  to  the 
ragman  with  the  other  paper. 

And  Arlette  is  still  beside  the  Ante.  She  never  thinks 
now  of  the  one  she  met  at  the  fair  in  the  Faubourg  of 
Guibray,  but  always  of  him  who  came  so  suddenly  into 
her  life,  with  his  handsome  face  and  his  tender  words, 
and  who  went  out  of  her  life  as  suddenly.  Only  two  days ; 
but  the  sweet  pain  of  those  two  days  will  linger  a  whole 
life-time  in  one  tender  little  heart  beside  the  Ante. 
What  if  she  should  once  more  see  him  there  by  the  arch- 
way I  And  she  looks  often  that  way  with  a  vague  hope. 

The  Arlette  of  eight  centuries  ago  was  happy  in  her 
Count  Robert,  who  loved  her.  There  are  no  Counts 
Robert  now,  and  Arlette  is  still  at  her  work  beside  the 
Ante,  and  the  slow  seasons  come  and  go,  and  Ufe  is 
long,  and  remembered  kisses  are  sweet. 

Foolish  little  Arlette  I 
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PERIOD  n— CHAPTER  VIII. 

Belinda  has  been  married  three  days.  We  are  crea- 
tures of  habit,  as  every  one  knows ;  and  it  is  surprising 
with  what  quick  pliabiHty  we  find  ourselves  cutting  off 
and  tucking  in  whatever  angles  prevent  our  fitting  into 
any  new  niche  that  it  may  be  our  fate  to  occupy.  But 
this  process,  though  rapid,  is  usually  of  somewhat 
longer  accomplishment  than  three  days.  At  all  events, 
Belinda  has  not  yet  got  into  the  habit  of  being  married. 
There  still  seems  to  her  something  improbable — nay, 
monstrous — in  the  fact  of  herself  sitting  opposite  to 
Professor  Forth  at  breakfast  in  their  Folkestone  lodg- 
ings, pouring  weak  tea  for  him  out  of  a  Britannia  metal 
teapot,  and  sedulously  recollecting  how  many  lumps  of 
su^r  he  likes,  as  she  has  already  discovered  that  he 
has  an  objection  to  repeating  the  information.  Nor  is 
it  less  monstrous  to  be  warming  his  overcoat,  and  cut- 
ting his  new^spapers,  and  ordering  his  dinners  with  that 
nice  attention  to  digestibility  and  economy  which  she 
finds  to  be  expected  of  her.  They  have  been  enor- 
mously long,  these  three  days.  It  seems  to  her  as  if 
for  months  she  has  been  looking  at  those  hideous  orna- 
ments on  the  drawing-room  chimney-piece,  and  trying 
to  draw  the  skimp  summer  curtains  that  MriU  not  draw 
across  the  shutterless  windows,  rattled  by  the  wind. 
For  months  she  has  been  listening  to  the  eternal  sigh- 
ing, sobbing,  whistling,  howling  of  that  same  wind,  and 
to  the  sea  banging  on  the  cold  shore.  For  months  she 
has  been  walking  with  Professor  Forth  up  and  down, 
up  and  down  the  Leas,  six  turns  this  way,  six  turns 
that  way.  For  months  she  has  been  writing  his  letters 
till  her  hand  ached,  and  reading  aloud  to  him  till  her 
voice  cracked.  As  for  the  reading  and  writing,  she 
cannot  have  too  much  of  them — the  more  the  better  I 
There  is  nothing  like  occupation — a  continuous,  settled 
occupation — nothing  like  occupation  for  keeping  out  of 
one's  head  those  words  of  Sarah's  that  ring  so  foolishly 
dinning  in  her  ears.  '*  There  is  no  sense  in  it  I  there  is 
no  sense  in  it !"  She  will  not  listen  to  them.  Even  if 
they  are  true,  of  what  profit  to  hearken  to  them  now  ? 
And  reading  and  writing  render  conversation,  too,  less 
necessary.  It  is  certain  that,  however  determinately 
any  one  may  have  confined  his  or  her  contemplation  of 
another  person's  character  to  the  intellectual  side  of  it, 
it  is  impossible  to  live  with  that  person  without  dis- 
covering that  he  or  she  has  another  side.  Belinda  has 
already  discovered  that  her  Professor  has  another.  It 
is  surprising  how  much  less  of  his  conversation  has 
turned  during  the  last  three  days  upon  the  problems  of 
the  mind  and  the  sayings  of  the  mighty  dead,  than 
upon  the  price  of  coals  and  the  wickedness  of  lotlging- 
house  servants.  The  first  of  these  topics  has  led  to  the 
proposal  that  he  and  his  bride  shall  henceforth  content 
themselves  with  one  fire,  to  be  fed  with  (if  possible)  not 
more  than  two  coal-boxes  per  day ;  and  the  second  is  at 
present  employing  his  tongue,  his  eyes,  his  thoughts. 
They  are  at  breakfkst,  Belinda  seated  behind  the  Britan- 
nia metal  teapot,  her  husband  facing  her,  a  dish  of  fried 
bacon  before  him,  which  latter  object  is  monopolizing 

the  whole  of  his  attention. 
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"It  is  beyond  the  range  of  possibility,"  he  is  8a3ring 
slowly,  "  that  you  and  I  can  have  eaten  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  bacon  in  three  days,  and  I  think  I  noticed  that 
you  did  not  take  any  yesterday." 

"Did  I  not?"  replies  Belinda  indifferently;  ''lam 
sure  I  forget."  • 

"  And  if,"  pursues  Mr.  Forth,  his  eyes  ranging  with 
severe  scanning  from  the  bacon-dish  to  the  sugar-basin, 
"if,  as  Maria  just  now  told  us,  those  few  lumps  are  all 
that  remain  of  the  pound  of  sugar  purchased  by  me 
yesterday,  it  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  wholesale 
theft  somewhere  I" 

"  It  is  very  dishonest  of  them,"  replies  Belinda  care- 
lessly, putting  up  her  hand  to  her  hair,  which,  no  longer 
tended  by  a  maid,  feels  oddly  loose  and  uncomfortable  ; 
"if  you  had  allowed  me  to  bring  Jennings,  she  would 
have  looked  after  everything." 

"I  discouraged  the  idea  of  your  bringing  a  maid," 
replies  he,  nettled,  "  because  I  considered,  and  still  con- 
sider, that  it  would  have  been  a  most  unnecessary 
addition  to  our  expenses.  And  as  to  our  provisions," 
looking  carefully  round  the  room,  "  I  see  that  there  are 
several  cupboards ;  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  kept — " 

"-Bacon  kept  in  a  cupboard  in  one's  only  sitting- 
room  1"  cries  Belinda,  breaking  into  an  indignant  laugh ; 
"  you  cannot  be  serious  1" 

"  If  you  are  able  to  suggest  any  better  way  of  pre- 
venting their  depredations,  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  it," 
he  answers  tartly. 

"  If  they  ate  a  flitch  a  day,"  replies  Belinda  hotly, 
and  lifting  her  disdainful  fine  nose  contumaciously  into 
the  air,  "  I  should  say  that  it  was  a  small  evil  compared 
to  our  living  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  chandler's  shop." 

She  rises  precipitately  as  she  si)eak8 — to  her^  at  least, 
Folkestone  has  not  given  an  appetite — and  walks  to  the 
window,  where,  for  the  rest  of  the  breakfast  hour,  she 
presents  a  sociable  homespun  back  to  the  economist  at 
the  breakfast-table.  It  is  not  the  first  time  during  these 
three  days  that  she  has  discovered  that  his  standpoint 
with  regard  to  little  social  possibilities  or  impossibilities 
is  different  from  her  own.  She  had  known  that  she  did 
not  love  him,  but  she  had  not  known  that  he  wore  car- 
pet slippers  in  the  drawing-room.  A  tendency  toward 
slippers  in  the  drawing-room,  a  passion  for  high  tea,  ac- 
companied by  no  change  of  dress,  are  not  these  sufficient 
to  wreck  a  bride's  happiness  upon  ?  But  worst  of  all, 
perhaps  because  latest  of  all,  has  jarred  upon  her  this 
final  instance  of  how  widely  asunder  are  their  points  of 
view.  It  jars  upon  her  still  as  she  stands  by  the  window 
after  breakfast,  sullenly  drumming  on  the  pane. 

In  the  night  snow  has  fallen,  a  thin  sprinkling  meet^ 
ing  even  the  sea's  lip,  advancing  even  to  where  the  dull 
little  gray  waves  set  their  chill  feet ;  a  shabby  sprink- 
ling everywhere :  not  a  good  thick  cloak  of  snow,  deep 
and  pure,  but  a  scanty  rag,  through  which  every  footstep 
shows  the  hard  dark  ground.  It  jars  upon  her  still,  as  she 
walks  to  church  alone — it  is  Sunday  morning — trying  to 
persuade  herself  that  she  had  not  felt  a  movement  of 
gladness  on  discovering  that  he  had  no  intention  of  ac- 
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companying  her.  She  walks  along  the  windy  cliff  to 
where  the  church  and  the  red  vicarage  look  out  sea- 
ward, falling  in,  as  she  goes,  with  a  stream  of  people 
bound  to  the  same  goal.  It  is  a  well-fed,  comfortable- 
looking  stream  flowing  prosperously  to  God's  house ; 
smart  furry  mothers  holding  the  hands  of  smart  furry 
little  children,  fathers  and  tall  young  daughters,  hus- 
bands and  wives.  There  is  scarcely  one,  as  young  as 
Belinda,  who  is  companionless.  But  she  does  not  think 
of  this. 

Her  eyes  are  turned  toward  the  ocean,  tliat  ocean  for 
the  most  part  hugged  by  a  close  mist,  with  only  one 
patch  of  faintish  glory — a  pale  dazzle  of  dim  gold — 
on  which  a  small  fishing-boat  is  sailing,  its  homely 
sails  transfigured  as  it  goes.  She  is  saying  to  herself, 
with  a  heart  sinking  so  deep  that  she  dare  not  gauge  its 
profundity : 

"  Is  this  the  man  whose  mind  I  have  married  ?  Is  thi^ 
the  man  who  is  to  teach  me  to  live  by  the  intellect  ?  Is 
this  the  scholar  and  the  sage,  whose  teaching  was  to  lift 
me  out  of  the  circle  of  my  narrow  interests  into  the 
sphere  of  the  Universal  ?"  she  asks  with  contemptuous 
misgivings ;  **  t/iis,  whose  whole  soul  is  occupied  by  mean 
parsimonies,  and  economies  of  cheese-rinds  and  candle- 
ends  ?" 

She  has  reached  the  church,  but  even  inside  the  con- 
secrated door  she  finds  that  it  is  still  with  her.  It 
comes  between  her  and  the  Christmas  decorations  ;  be- 
tween her  and  the  bowing,  *'  coughing"  clergy ;  between 
her  and  the  prayers.  A  poor  starling  has  found  its  way 
into  the  building.  All  through  the  service  it  is  flying 
from  side  to  side,  above  the  heads  of  the  congregation, 
under  the  arched  roof  from  window  to  window.  Chil- 
dren turn  their  heads  and  their  eyes,  idly  curious  to 
look  after  it.  All  through  the  sermon  she  hears  the 
agonized  pecking  of  its  poor  beak  against  the  pane,  in 
its  efforts  to  escape.  She  says  to  herself  that  it  is  in  the 
same  plight  as  she.  It,  too,  entered  prison  of  its  own 
accord.  When  the  service  is  ended,  Belinda  loiters  be- 
hind the  rest  of  the  congregation,  in  order  to  press  half- 
a-crown  into  the  pew-opener's  hand — (what  would 
Professor  Forth  say  to  such  extravagance?) — and  to 
pour  into  his  ear  an  eager  prayer  that  he  will  set  all  the 
church  doors  and  windows  open,  to  give  her  starling  a 
chance  of  escape.  But  alas  I  what  pew-opener  can  ever 
let  her  out  ? 

As  she  passes  homeward,  she  finds  that  the  day  has 
bettered.  The  sun  has  swallowed  up  the  mist,  and  now 
shines  steadily  bright,  and  even  sensibly  warm.  The 
little  waves  are  small  and  mild  as  summer  ones,  though 
the  air  is  still  full  of  penknives.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
increased  brightness  upon  Nature's  face ;  perhaps  it 
is  the  two  quiet  hours  of  her  own  society,  that  have 
braced  her  to  face  with  a  greater  courage  the  lot  she  has 
chosen,  and  the  fried  bacon  that  typifies  it. 

"I  %Dordd  do  it !"  she  says  to  herself  sternly;  "and 
now  it  is  done  ;  now  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  put 
the  best  face  upon  it,  and  never  to  own  to  any  one  that 
I  would  have  it  undone.  There  can  never  again  be  so 
bad  a  piece  of  my  life  as  this!"  (shuddering);  "it  is 
well  to  have  the  worst  over  first — it  will  be  more  endu- 
rable when  we  get  to  Oxbridge.  I  must  try  to  learn  how 
to  look  at  things  from  his  point  of  view — to  count  the 
grains  of  rice  for  a  pudding,  and  save  the  old  tea- 
leaves  I"  with  a  curling  lip  ;  *'  but  1  will  not  have  the 
bacon  kept  in  the  drawing-room  !" 

Her  resolutions  in  both  respects  outlast  the  day. 
That  to  make  the  best  of  things  has  body  enough  to 
withstand  even  the  close  examination  to  which  her 
husband  subjects  the  Sunday  roast  beef,  in  order  to  dis- 


cover whether  it  has  been  robbed  of  any  of  its  native 
suet.  He  has  a  slow,  munching  way  of  eating,  which 
fidgets  her  inexpressibly ;  but  she  bears  that,  too.  She 
even  resists  the  temptation  to  look  away  from  him. 
Since  he  is  to  munch  opposite  to  her  till  death  do  them 
part,  would  it  not  be  wiser  to  accustom  herself  to  the 
sight  ?  Her  resolution  withstands  also  stoutly  all  the 
little  trials  attendant  on  their  afternoon  constitutional. 
When  they  emerge  upon  the  Leas,  they  see  a  broad 
highway  of  molten  copper  stretching  across  the  sea  to 
the  lowering  sun.  Belinda  asks  leave  to  run  down  the 
many  steps  on  the  cliff 's  face  to  the  water's  edge,  to  set 
her  feet  in  the  foam  fringe,  and  watch  the  long  swell 
heaving  ocean's  sullen  breast;  but  the  Professor  will 
not  hear  of  it.  A  certain  number  of  brisk  turns  on  the 
Leas — always  the  same  number — is  the  kind  of  walk  to 
which  alone  he  gives  his  approbation.  No  stopping  to 
look  at  the  copper  sunset,  or  the  fair  ships  riding  past ; 
nothing  more  likely  to  arrest  the  circulation  and  chill 
the  liver.  They  meet  the  same  people  as  they  met  yes- 
terday, and  the  day  before,  and  as  they  will  meet  to- 
morrow, and  the  day  after  ;  the  same  bath-chairs,  the 
same  dogs.  The  sick,  white  woman  with  her  attentive 
burly  husband ;  the  deformed  child ;  the  frolicsome 
collcy  dogs;  the  frivolous  Spitzes,  the  little  blithe 
Scotch  terriers. 

Her  resolution  outlasts  even  the  twilit  hour,  to  her 
the  most  trying  of  the  day.  If  she  were  to  consult  her 
own  wishes,  there  would  be  no  such  hour ;  no  space  in- 
terposed between  the  fading  of  the  daylight  and  the 
lighting  of  the  gas.  But  it  is  in  Professor  Forth 's  pro- 
gramme that  there  shall  be  such  an  interval  when  he 
leans  back  in  his  arm-chair,  with  his  eyes  closed,  and 
does  not  wish  to  be  spoken  to  ;  whether  in  meditation 
or  in  sleep  she  cannot  tell.  There  is  nothing  for  her  but 
to  sit  opposite  to  hiih,  with  his  idleness,  but  without 
his  repose.  The  lowered  blinds  prevent  her  looking  out 
upon  the  first  sunset-reddened  and  by-and-by  moon- 
silvered  sea.  She  cannot  even  distinguish  the  lustres 
and  the  vulgar  vases  on  the  chimney-piece.  She  cannot 
even  stir  the  fire  into  such  a  blaze  as  to  enable  her 
strong  young  eyes  to  read  by  it ;  for  to  stir  the  fire 
makes  the  coals  bum  quicker.  It  is  the  hour  when  the 
happy  young  build  love-arbors  out  of,  and  see  brave 
sweethearts  in,  the  red  coals.  What  love-arbor  dare 
she  build  ?  What  sweetheart  dare  sJie  see  ?  Then  come 
the  long  hours  of  reading  aloud.  They  are  the  most  bear- 
able of  the  day.  It  does  her  resolution  the  less  credit 
to  hold  out  through  them.  However,  it  does  hold  out. 
But  will  it  endure  through  the  next  day  ?  If  it  does,  it 
must  indeed  be  of  a  stout  fibre.  For  no  sooner  has  the 
next  day  risen,  than  it  is  clear  that  there  has  come  one 
of  those  rare  scourge-days  with  which  God  sometimes 
lashes  His  world ;  one  of  those  days  whose  date  is  re- 
membered, which  is  held  up  as  a  standard  in  after  years 
for  other  fell  days  to  measure  themselves  by  ;  a  day  that 
wrecks  ships  by  fleets;  that  strikes  down  centenary 
oaks  by  scores ;  that  whelms  trains  in  its  snowdrifts ; 
that  stiffens  into  frozen  death  the  sheep  on  the  mountain- 
side, and  the  traveler  fate-overtaken  in  the  snow-choked 
country  lane. 

Snow  often  comes  stilly ;  but  to-day  it  is  blowing — 
blowing  mercilessly :  not  a  bluff  west  wind,  good- 
humoredly  roistering,  but  an  inhuman  northeaster,  the 
furious  sleet  driven,  raging  and  sweeping  by  its  hellish 
lash. 

When  Belinda  comes  down  to  breakfast,  there  is  not 
a  soul  on  the  Leas,  but  the  luckless  baker's  boy  butting 
with  bent  head  against  the  razor-edged  blast.  It  is 
scarcely  the  day  which  one  would  have  chosen  to  spend 
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in  a  fiim8ily-buiit  seaside  summer  lodging-house.  The 
Forths^  lodgings  are  no  better  and  no  worse  than  most 
others  of  the  class;  with  walls  about  as  puny,  with 
woodwork  about  as  warped,  with  gaps  between  door 
and  carpet  about  as  wide,  with  curtains  as  miserably 
insufficient  as  most  of  their  kind.  Though  every  door 
and  window  is  religiously  closed,  there  is  the  feeling 
of  being  seated  out  of  doors,  only  more  draughty. 
Even  in  a  warm,  stoutly-built  house  one  would  shiver ; 
but  here !  Well,  here  the  cold  is  so  marrow-piercing 
that  it  usurps  to  itself  the  whole  attention  of  the  mind. 
It  is  not  a  subordinate  governable  cold  that  by  an  effort 
of  the  will  one  may  forget.  It  can  never  be  out  of  the 
thoughts  for  one  moment ;  from  the  hour  of  rising  until 
that  of  shuddering  back  to  bed  again. 

The  Professor,  always  a  chill-blooded  creature,  sits 
all  day  with  his  knees  within  the  fender,  piled  with 
every  article  of  his  own,  and  several  of  Belinda's  ward- 
robe. Throwing  economy  to  the  winds,  he  has  lit  the 
gas  and  piled  the  fire  half  way  up  the  chimney  ;  though 
whenever  fresh  coals  are  put  on,  a  great  gust  of  green- 
ish smoke,  furiously  beaten  back  by  the  blast,  comes 
pouring  down  the  chimney,  and  suffocatingly  flooding 
the  room. 

Belinda,  cold  as  she  undoubtedly  is,  is  not  near  the 
fire.  She  is  standing  by  the  window,  with  a  pot  of 
paste  and  some  strips  of  paper  in  her  numbed  hands, 
pasting  up  the  apertures  in  the  ill-seasoned  shrunk 
window-frames,  through  which  the  wind  comes  icily 
whistling  and  piping.  Now  and  again  she  appeals  for 
directions  to  the  heap  of  wraps  beside  the  hearth,  try- 
ing to  still  her  chattering  teeth  as  she  does  so,  to  keep 
out  of  her  tone  the  intense  dispiritedness  which  has 
invaded  her  whole  being ;  not  to  listen  to  the  ironical 
demon  voice  that  whispers  in  her  ear : 

"  This  is  the  honeymoon  ;  that  is  the  bridegroom  of 
your  own  choosing  I" 

All  day — all  day  the  snow  swirls  past.  All  day  the 
sea — dimly  seen,  sometimes  seen  not  at  all — through 
the  white  hurricane  booms  and  thunders  on  the  shore. 
The  snow  cleaves  to  the  window-panes,  freezes  there, 
darkens  yet  more  the  dismal  room.  Not  a  soul  puts 
nose  out  of  doors  from  the  dark  dawn  to  the  soon-falling 
night.  When  at  length  Belinda  has  finished  her  pains- 
taking pasting-up  of  the  windows,  she  asks  in  a  voice 
of  would-be  cheerfulness  whether  the  blast  is  not  sen- 
sibly lessened ;  but  receives  for  answer  a  melancholy 
negative.  The  whirlwind  from  under  the  door  is  such 
as  to  laugh  to  scorn  all  remedies  applied  elsewhere. 
And  one  cannot  paste  up  the  door. 

^^But  one  may  put  sand-bags  beneath  it,'' suggests 
Belinda,  still  with  that  same  desperate  cheerfulness. 
'*  They  may  have  sand-bags  in  the  house  I  she  will  ring 
and  ask !" 

But  there  are  no  sand-bags,  and  the  landlady,  embit- 
tered like  every  one  else  by  the  weather,  tartly  replies 
that  such  a  thing  has  never  before  been  asked  for  in  her 
house  1  However,  Belinda  is  not  yet  at  the  end  of  her 
resources. 
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I  think,"  she  says,  '*if  you  would  allow  me  to  fold 
up  all  the  newspapers  in  a  tight  roll,  it  might  keep  out 
some  of  the  wind  ;  can  you  spare  them  all  ? — Pall  Mally 
Spectattyr^  Academy^  Times  f'^ 

Having  received  permission,  she  begins  to  turn  them 
over,  in  order  to  select  those  most  suitable  for  her  pur- 
pose ;  her  careless  eye  unintentionally  alighting  on  a 
word  here  and  there.  The  first  two  that  she  catches 
arc  her  own  late  and  present  surnames.  "Forth-t- 
Churchill."  It  is  the  announcement  of  her  marriage  in 
the  Daily  News.     She  drops  it  as  if  it  had  bitten  her. 


The  roll  of  newspapers  is  about  as  effective  a  bulwark 
against  the  wind  as  a  child's  sand-rampart  is  against 
the  sea.  But  since  she  has  at  least  done  her  best, 
Belinda  considers  that  she  has  earned  the  right  to  sit 
down  by  the  fire,  with  her  fur-coat  hoisted  to  her  ears. 
She  offers  to- read  aloud. 

**  I  am  obliged  to  you,"  replies  the  Professor  mo- 
rosely, "  but  in  the  present  condition  of  my  temperature, 
it  would  be  perfectly  impossible  for  me  to  concentrate 
my  attention." 

He  even  looks  rather  injured  when  she  herself  takes 
up  a  book.  But  neither  can  she  concentrate  her  at- 
tention. Her  mind  strays  from  the  dreary  wonder 
as  to  whether  this  enormous  day  will  ever  end,  to  the 
still  more  dreary  wonder  why  she  should  wish  it  to 
end,  seeing  that  it  will  only  lead  to  another  like  it. 
There  has  been  no  break  since  breakfast-time,  with  the 
exception  of  the  laying  and  removing  of  their  early 
dinner,  and  the  altercation  about  the  sand-bags.  No 
one  has  been  near  them,  not  even  the  postman !  Doubt- 
lessly every  line  is  blocked,  ^apd  all  traffic  suspended. 
The  dark  has  long  fallen ;  if  that  indeed  can  be  said  to 
have  fallen  which  has  reigned  more  or  less  all  day.  The 
gas  has  been  turned  up  higher  ;  the  thin  curtains  drawn, 
with  many  futile  jerks  to  the  rings  that  will  not  run  ; 
the  fire  is  new-built,  and  a  sort  of  air  of  pseudo-eve- 
ning comfort  diffuses  itself.  Belinda's  slow  pulse  begins 
to  beat,  and  her  blood  to  circulate  a  little  more  briskly. 
It  quickens  its  pace  perceptibly,  when — oh,  blessed 
sight  I — the  lodging-house  servant  enters  with  a  pile  of 
letters  in  her  chappy  hand.  Thank  God  I  the  line  is  not 
blocked  after  all  I  These  are  the  London  morning  let- 
ters that  should  have  come  at  eight  a.m.  She  snatches 
at  them  eagerly.  They  can  bring  her  no  great  good 
news,  but  they  make  an  unspeakably  welcome  interrup- 
tion to  the  uniform  dismalness  of  the  long  day.  They 
remove  the  terrible  feeling  of  isolation  from  all  human- 
kind, which  hour  by  hour  has  been  gaining  ground  upon 
her.  There  is  a  pile  for  the  Professor ;  and  for  her  a 
large  fiEit  envelope,  bulging  with  enclosures,  and  directed 
in  Sarah's  hand.  She  draws  her  chair  more  closely  to 
the  hearth,  and  folds  her  sofl  furs  warmlier  about  her. 
She  will  enjoy  her  letters  at  luxurious  leisure.  She  un- 
fastens the  cover,  and  the  enclosures  fall  out,  six  in 
number;  a  note  from  Sarah  herself,  four  letters  ad- 
dressed in  well-known,  and  on  this  occasion  warmly- 
welcomed  female  handwritij^gs,  and  one  in  an  unknown 
male  hand.     la  it  urUcnoum  f 


CHAPTER  IX. 

'*  Es  ist  eioe  alte  Geschichte 
Doch  bleibt  sie  immer  neu, 
Und  wem  sie  Just  passiret 
Dem  bricbt  das  Herz  entzwei.'' 

At  first  it  seems  so ;  but  as  she  looks  there  rises  in 
her  memory,  from  which  indeed  it  is  never  long  absent, 
the  image  of  another  letter,  to  whose  superscription 
this  one,  though  less  ill-written,  has  surely  a  strange 
likeness. 

She  continues  to  look  at  it ;  a  fear  too  terrible  for 
words  rising  in  her  heart,  and  depriving  her  of  the  power 
of  opening  it.  The  fire  crackles  comfortably.  The  Pro- 
fessor turns  the  page  of  his  letter.  It  is  his  third ;  and 
she  has  not  yet  opened  her  first. 

"  I  hope  you  have  good  news  from  home  ?"  he  says 
politely. 

*'  I — I  believe  so,"  she  answers  stammering.  "  I  am 
not  quite  sure  yet." 

She  must  conquer  this  ridiculous  hesitation.  Probably, 
certainly,  she  is  the  victim  of  hallucination — of  an  ac- 
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cidental  resemblance.  The  likeness  is  no  doubt  confined 
to  the  address.  As  soon  as  she  sees  the  letter  Itself,  she 
will  laugh  at  her  own  foolish  fancies.  She  tears  it  open, 
and  tremblingly  turns  to  the  signature. 

There  was  no  hallucination  —  no  accidental  resem- 
blance I  She  was  right,  "  David  Rivers."  For  the  first 
moment  she  is  drowned  in  a  rush  of  insensate  joy, 
followed  in  one  instant  by  such  an  anguish  of  hon*or  as 
makes  her  for  awhile  unconscious  of  everything  around 
her — everything  but  that  rending,  burning,  searing  pain. 

He  has  written  to  her  at  last  I  What  has  he  to  say  to 
her  nmc  f  To  congratulate  her  upon  her  marriage  ?  He 
might  have  spared  her  that  thrust  I  She  will  not  read 
it  I  She  will  burn  it  unread  1— by-and-by— not  now  ! — 
when  she  can  do  it  unobserved. 

Her  shaking  fingera  refold  the  paper,  hide  it  on  her 
lap  beneath  the  fur,  and  take  up  another  letter — Sarah's. 
She  goes  straight  through  it,  nor  till  reaching  the  last 
sentence  does  she  discover  that  not  one  word  of  its  con- 
tents has  found  entry  to  her  brain.  It  is  no  use  I  That 
letter  must  be  read.  It  bums  her  knee  as  it  lies  on  it. 
It  is  burning,  burning  all  through  her.  It  is  better  to 
know  the  worst  1  But  to  read  it  here  under  her  hus- 
band's eyes — hei*  htishand^s  I 

She  casts  at  him  one  desperate  look,  and  then,  sud- 
denly rising,  flies  out  of  the  room.  He  may  call  after 
her — she  thinks  that  he  does  so — ^but  she  makes  no  kind 
of  answer.  Up  the  draughty  stairs  she  flies  into  her  bed- 
room ;  turning  the  key  in  the  lock,  as  she  shuts  the  door 
behind  her.  The  Professor,  relenting,  has  given  her 
leave  to  have  a  fire  there ;  but  the  chimney  smokes  so 
furiously  that  it  has  had  to  be  long  ago  let  out.  The 
room  is  piercingly,  savagely,  truculently  cold ;  but 
though  she  has  been  thinking  of  the  cold  all  day,  she  is 
now  not  aware  of  it.  How  can  one  be  cold  with  a  red- 
hot  iron  in  one's  heart  ? 

In  a  moment  she  has  turned  up  the  gas  and  lit  the 
candles.  It  is  well  to  have  plenty  of  light  by  which  to 
read  one's  death-warrant.  But  she  cannot  spare  time 
to  sit  down.  A  frantic  haste  to  possess  the  contents 
of  that  letter  which,  five  minutes  ago,  she  had  thought 
herself  capable  of  burning  unread,  has  laid  hold  of  all 
her  trembling  being. 

Standing,  she  reads  it ;  and  this  is  what  she  reads  : 
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5,  Paradise  Row,  Milnthorpe,  Yorkshire,  > 

January  10th,      > 

January  10th  !  Why,  that  was  her  wedding-day  I  It  is 
not  to  congratulate  her  upon  her  marriage,  then;  he 
could  not  have  known  it  1 

*'  Thank  God  !  I  may  write  to  you  at  last,  though  I  do 
not  suppose  that  it  will  be  much  good  even  now,  as  I  am 
so  road  with  joy  that  I  doubt  whether  I  shall  be  able  to 
make  any  sense  of  it.  You  will  have  understood — you 
always  understand  everything — what  has  kept  me  from 
you  hitherto.  Of  course  you  heard,  as  everybody  did,  of 
the  bankruptcy  that  preceded  and  caused  my  poor  father's 
death.  Whatever  you  may  have  heard,  do  not  for  a  mo- 
ment believe  that  he  was  to  blame  for  it.  I  am  such  a  bad 
hand  at  writing,  that  I  can  explain  to  you  better  when  we 
meet ;  but  I  cannot  bear  you  to  remain  in  such  an  error 
for  a  moment  longer  than  I  can  help.  His  ruin  was  caused 
by  a  sudden  and  most  unexpected  rise  in  iron,  just  after 
he  had  undertaken  an  enormous  contract  to  deliver  many 
thousand  tons  of  iron  railings  in  America  at  a  low  price. 
It  was  a  misfoi-tune  that  might  have  happened  to  any  one, 
however  long-sighted  and  cautious.  You  know  what  he 
was  to  me  :  I  have  often  thought  since  of  how  I  must 
have  bored  you  bragging  about  him.  You  may  think 
what  that  home-coming  was  to  me  !  Well,  if  there  had 
been  time  for  it,  I  think  I  should  have  given  in  altogether 


then.  Happily  for  me  there  was  not.  If  I  broke  down, 
where  would  mother  and  the  young  ones  be  ?  No  sooner 
was  the  funeral  over,  than  we  discovered  that  the  smash 
was  so  complete  that,  at  all  events  until  the  affairs  could 
be  wound  up— a  matter  probably  of  several  years — ^there 
would  be  scarcely  enough  for  mother  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together.  The  boys  must  be  educated  ;  three  of  them 
quite  little  chaps.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  give 
up  whatever  hopes  one  had  of  one's  own  !  God  alone 
knows  whether  or  not  that  was  a  wrench.  We  took  a 
little  house  in  a  dirty  back  street  in  Milnthorpe — I  am 
writing  in  it  now ;  but  to-day  it  looks  to  me  like  a  palace. 
I  was  foi-tunate  enough  to  obtain  a  clerkship  in  a  house, 
one  of  the  partners  in  which  had  been  an  early  friend  of 
my  father's ;  a  clerkship  which,  as  I  was  always  very  bad 
at  quill-driving,  and  the  confinement  to  which  I  had  not 
been  used,  knocked  me  up,  I  soon  exchanged  for  a  place 
in  the  works.  We  got  on  as  well  as  we  could ;  mother 
has  infinite  pluck,  and  the  young  ones  did  their  best. 
Sometimes  I  thought  of  writing  to  you.  If  you  had  ever 
answered  a  note  I  scrawled  to  you  just  before  I  left  Dres- 
den, I  think  I  should  have  done  so ;  but  you  did  not :  of 
course  you  were  right.  For  eighteen  months  I  worked 
without  a  holiday.  Not  having  been  brought  up  to  it,  I 
was  at  such  a  disadvantage  with  the  other  men.  I  scraped 
along  from  day  to  day,  not  daring  to  look  much  ahead, 
until,  two  posts  ago,  we  received  a  letter  from  the  lawyer 
of  an  old  and  distant  connection  of  ours,  of  whom  we 
knew  little,  and  expected  less,  to  say  that  he  was  dead, 
and  had  left  £80,000  by  will,  to  be  divided  amongst  us. 
This  of  course  makes  a  very  fair  provision  for  mother  and 
the  children,  and  leaves  my  arms  free  to  work  for  myself. 
You  must  decide  whether  they  are  to  work  for  you  too. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  I  cannot  write  sense?  May  I  come? 
When  may  I  come  ?  Do  not  keep  me  waiting  long,  or  I 
shall  come  without  leave.  Darling  I  darling  !  darling !  I 
suppose  that  I  have  no  right  to  call  you  that,  but  do  not 
be  angry ;  I  did  not  write  it  I  it  wrote  itself,  and  I  cannot 
scratch  it  out,  it  looks  so  pretty  written  !  After  twenty 
months,  one  might  be  afi*aid  that  many  women  had  for- 
gotten one ;  but  you  are  not  of  those  that  forget !  Love  ! 
have  you  forgotten  Wesenstein  ? 

"David  Rivers.'' 

She  has  read  it  through,  without  a  break  or  a  pause, 
to  the  signature.  There  is  no  more,  but  yet  she  still 
stands  looking  at  it.  For  one  all-happy  moment  the 
present  is  dead  to  her ;  only  the  past  wholly  lives.  Has 
she  forgotten  Wesenstein?  She  smiles  rosily;  such  a 
smile  as  has  scarcely  been  seen  to  visit  her  face  since 
that  very  Wesenstein  day.  "  Darling  I  darling  I  dar- 
ling !"  She  counts  them.  There  are  three.  He  says 
that  they  look  pretty  written.  He  is  right :  they  have 
a  pretty  look. 

A  slight  noise  breaks  her  trance.  It  is  only  the  Pro- 
fessor poking  the  fire  in  the  sitting-room  below  ;  a  sound 
plainly  audible  through  the  thin  flooring.  But  if  it  had 
been  the  great  Trump  of  Doom,  it  could  not  have  more 
efiectually  bleared  and  shivered  away  her  visions.  There 
is  a  growing  wildness  in  her  eyes,  as  they  retrace  the 
sentences  of  the  just-read  letter.  It  is  a  good  letter. 
No  woman  need  wish  to  have  an  hones ter  or  a  fonder 
one  from  her  own  true  love.  It  has  only  the  one  trifling 
drawback  of  having  come  just  three  days  too  late.  It 
is  scarcely  tactful  to  have  thrust  itself  thus  untimely 
between  her  and  the  husband  of  her  choice  ! 

"It  is  my  own  choice,"  she  says;  "there  lies  the 
point  of  the  joke  !"  and  she  laughs  aloud.  Something 
in  the  sound  of  her  own  laugh  frightens  her.  "Am  I 
going  mad  ?"  she  asks  herself. 

As  she  speaks  she  staggers  to  the  window  and  throws 
up  the  sash;  whether — even  in  this  icehouse  atmo- 
sphere^ — gasping  for  yet  more  air,  or  driven  by  some 
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darker  impulse.  For  the  moment  the  hurricane  has 
lulled.  Outside  it  is  all  white  with  snow  and  moon- 
shine :  the  moon  herself  not  absolutely  visible,  too  low 
to  cut  even  her  accustomed  track  upon  the  silvered  sea, 
betrayed  only  by  the  sudden  pale  tlash  that  each  loud 
wave  gives  in  turning  over  on  the  strand.  Ceaselessly, 
as  it  has  been  snowing  all  day,  the  devilish  wind  has 
swept  the  pavement  clean  and  bare.  She  can  see  the 
flagstones'  fierce  wet  shine  immediately  beneath  her. 
How  hard  they  look  I  and  at  what  a  distance  below  her  I 
One  step  from  that  easily  accessible  sill  and  she  will  be 
for  ever  healed  of  that  pain,  than  which  none  worse 
ever  made  dying  man  in  deadly  straits  call  upon  Death 
to  set  him  free.  But  Death,  the  gentle  genius  with  the 
reversed  torch,  laying  his  soft  hand,  coolly  liberating, 
on  the  over-weary  heart,  is  not  akin  to  the  grisly,  gory, 
murderous  phantom  that  she  in  her  misery  invokes. 
For  that  dread  step  even  /ler  perfect  woe  has  not  yet 
ripened  her.  She  shivers  moaning  back  from  the  razor- 
edged  outer  air,  and  shuts  the  window.  She  sits  down 
by  the  table,  and  spreading  out  the  letter  before  her, 
reads  it  deliberately  through  again.  Not  a  tear  dims 
her  dry  eye.  They  say  that  the  worst  of  a  thunder- 
storm is  past  when  the  rain  comes.  The  worst  of  a 
human  sorrow  is  past  when  the  tear-rain  comes.  But 
Belinda's  grief  is  far  indeed  from  having  reached  that 
better  stage.  What  would  she  not  give  for  a  few  tears, 
or  that  this  hideous  keenness  of  consciousness  might 
melt  away,  blurred  into  a  merciful  swoon  I  But  she  is 
as  far  from  the  one  relief  as  the  other.  If  it  had  been 
written  one  day  earlier  I  If  she  had  yielded  to  Sarah's 
passionate  persuasions  to  delay  her  marriage  for  one 
month  I  If— if  I  There  are  a  hundred  ifs,  any  one  of 
which  might  have  opened  heaven  to  her  I  But  not  one 
of  them  did. 

"It  is  my  own  choice  !"  she  keeps  repeating,  half 
aloud,  and  then  comes  again  that  terrible  impulse  to 
laugh  loudly  at  the  ghastly  irony  of  it !  the  mirth  of  it  I 
Hei*  own  dwice  to  be  sitting  here  alone  and  marrow- 
chilled — chilled,  yet  with  a  red-hot  sword  slowly  turn- 
ing and  turning  in  her  heart ;  afraid  even  to  groan 
aloud,  lest  she  should  be  overheard,  instead  of— 

But  the  reverse  of  that  picture  she  dare  not  lace. 
That  is  the  road  that  lies  straight  to  madness.  Iler 
eye  wanders  wildly  yet  again  over  the  page.  Even  it, 
in  cruelty,  seems  always  to  fasten'  on  the  fondest 
phrases : 

"  I  am  so  mad  with  joy  I"  '*  Is  it  any  wonder  that  I 
cannot  write  sense  ?" 

As  she  looks  at  the  words,  written  in  such  pure,  glad, 
good  faith,  but  that  seem  to  stare  back  at  her  now  in 
grinning  mockery,  a  great  dry  sob  rocks  her  whole  body 
to  and  fro.  The  pity,  lavished  hitherto  on  herself 
alone,  now  changes  its  current,  and  pours  in  bitterest 
flood  over  him.  "  Mad  with  joy  /"  until  when  ?  Until 
casually  taking  up  the  newspaper,  he  reads  that  on  the 
tenth  of  January,  James  Forth,  Professor  of  Etruscan 
in  the  University  of  Oxbridge,  took  to  >vife  at  St.  Jude's 

Church, Street,  Mayfair,  Belinda,  elder  daughter 

of  the  late  John  Churchill,  Esq.,  of  Churchill  Park, 
Loamshire.  He  will  not  believe  it  I  He  will  think  that 
some  one  has  inserted  it  as  a  joke.  In  humiliating  tor- 
rent, and  with  a  retentiveness  of  memory,  of  which  she 
had  not  believed  herself  capable,  there  rushes  back  into 
her  mind  the  stream  of  hold-cheap  jests  and  jeers  and 
quips,  in  which  they  had  united  the  forces  of  their  joint 
wits  at  the  expense  of  him  who  is  now  her  husband  ; 
whom  at  this  moment  she  hears  shoveling  coal  on  the 
fire  in  the  room  beneath  her.  Upon  no  one's  testimony 
but  her  own  will  Kivers  believe  it.    And  what  words 


can  she  find  in  which  to  tell  him  ?  Again  that  fierce 
sobbing  shakes  her  from  head  to  foot ;  but  she  masters 
it.  For  a  few  moments  she  sits  in  motionless  miserable 
thinking.  Then  apparently  am  idea  strikes  her,  for  she 
rises,  and,  taking  the  candle  in  her  liand,  drags  herself 
to  the  looking-glass.  For  a  moment  she  peers  hag- 
gardly into  it.  At  all  events  her  face  is  not  disfigured 
by  tears ;  and  the  only  person  to  whose  scrutiny  it  will 
be  subjected  is  no  very  nice  observer  of  its  variations. 

Apparently  she  is  satisfied  with  the  result  of  her  con- 
sultation, for  she  moves  to  the  door,  and,  opening  and 
unlocking  it,  passes  down  stairs  and  re-enters  the  sit- 
ting-room. 

Mr.  Forth  is  in  exactly  the  same  posture  as  that  in 
which  she  had  left  him,  except  that,  having  finished  his 
letters,  he  has  been  able  again  completely  to  entomb 
himself— hands  and  all — in  his  wraps ;  out  of  which  only 
an  elderly  face — its  wrinkles  plowed  deeper  by  cold  and 
crabbedness — now  peeps. 

*'  Where  have  you  been  ?  What  have  you  been  doing 
all  this  time  ?"  he  inquires  captiously. 

"  I  have  been  in  my  room." 

She  had  dreaded  lest  there  may  be  something  so  un- 
usual in  the  sound  of  her  voice  that  he  mav  turn  round 
and  look  at  her.  But  no  1  he  keeps  his  attitude  of 
peevish  crouching  over  the  hearth. 

''I  hope  that  the  fire  was  burning  well,"  he  says 
anxiously.  "  If  the  grate  is  of  the  same  construction 
as  this  one,  it  will  require  constant  attention." 

"  I — I — do  not  think  that  it  was  burning  at  all,"  re- 
plies Belinda  uncertainly. 

Till  this  moment  it  has  never  struck  her  how  many 
degrees  of  frost  have  been  adding  physical  to  her  men- 
tal suffering. 

"Not  burning?    Not  lit?" 

In  a  moment  he  has  leapt  to  the  bell  and  violently 
rung  it ;  but  as  Maria's  movements  in  responding  to  it 
are  marked  by  no  greater  celerity  than  usual,  there  is 
time  for  the  whole  of  the  following  little  dialogue  before 
her  arrival : 

"  Have  you  been  pasting  up  the  windows  ?  If  not,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  can  have  induced  you  to 
spend  the  best  part  of  an  hour  in  such  an  atmosphere." 

"  I — I — ^have  not  pasted  them  up.   I  will  if  you  like," 

"  You  have  left  the  door  open." 

"  I  am  very  sorry.     I  will  shut  it." 

"  What  are  you  doing  over  there  ?  Why  do  you  not 
come  and  sit  down  ?" 

"I — I — am  looking  for  the  Daily  jYctos/" 
-"r/i€  Daily  News!  What  do  you  want  with  the 
Daily  News  f  Is  it  possible  that  you  have  already  for- 
gotten that  you  made  a  roll  out  of  all  the  newspapers 
to  fill  the  aperture  under  the  door  ?  not " — ungratefully 
— "  that  it  has  been  of  any  use." 

"  I  did  not  take  the  Daily  News;  1  laid  it  aside." 

She  does  not  explain  why  she  laid  it  aside. 

"  What  do  you  want  with  the  Daily  NewsV^  fretfully, 
fidgeted  by  her  movements. 

She  is  on  her  knees  before  the  cupboard  to  which  her 
husband  had  planned  to  confide  the  custod}'  of  his 
bacon,  and  from  which  she  has  been  unable  wholly  to 
exclude  jam-pots  and  pickle-jars.  She  had  forgotten 
that  they  were  there,  and  the  sight  of  them — unlikely 
as  it  would  seem  that  such  poor  trifles  could  either  add 
to  or  tal^e  aught  from  the  sum  of  so  great  a  grief— the 
sight  of  them  seems  to  be  the  last  drop  that  brims  her 
cup.  In  after  life  it  seems  to  her  as  if  nothing  had 
brought  her  so  near  self-destruction  as  those  pickle-pots  I 
What  does  she  want  tvith  the  Daily  Newsf  A  desperate 
impulse  seizes  her.     She  will  tell  him. 
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'^  I  want  it  in  order  to  cut  out  the  advertisement  of 
our  marriage,  to  send  to — ''  • 

She  pauses.  The  name  sticks  in  her  throat.  With 
the  best  wili  in  the  world,  she  cannot  pronounce  it. 

"  To  my  mother  V"  suggests  the  Professor,  filling  up 
the  blank  conjecturally.     "  I  have  already  done  so." 

Belinda  laughs  a  laugh  like  the  one  that  liad  made 
her  question  her  own  sanity  up-stairs. 

*'  No,  not  to  your  mother ;  to — to — an — acquaintance 
of  my  own !" 

She  has  found  the  journal  now — found  it  in  the  very 
spot  to  which  she  herself  had — as  one  does — unconsci- 
ously tidied  it  away.  In  an  instant,  as  if  it  were  printed 
in  her  own  red  blood,  her  eye  has  flashed  upon  the  an- 
nouncement; picked  it  out  from  the  long  list.  Her 
work-basket,  in  which  lie  the  scissors  with  which  she 
must  cut  it  out,  lies  on  the  table  at  her  husband's  elbow. 
She  stands  quietly  beside  him,  snipping,  snipping  deli- 
cately, in  the  gaslight.  There  must  be  no  jagged  edges ; 
nothing  that  tells  of  emotion — nothing  that  will  betray 
to  him  to  whom  it  is  to  be  sent  that  each  cut  of  those 
fine,  sharp  scissors  was  into  her  own  heart. 

'*  I  cannot  think  what  is  the  use  of  occupying  your- 
self about  it  to-night !"  says  her  husband,  venting  the 
ill-humor  engendered  by  Maria's  tardiness  in  replying 
to  his  spells,  upon  the  nearest  object — as  many  better 
men  than  he  have  done  before  him.  "The  country  post 
is  long  gone.    Probably  all  the  lines  are  blocked — " 

*'  I  know !  I  know  I"  interrupts  she  harshly ;  "  but  I 
had  rather  get  it  done  to-night  I  to-morrow  I — I — may 
have  forgotten  I" 

•  \     •        •        •        •        • 
She  is  back  in  her  own  room  again,  having  taken  the 

opportunity  to  slip  out  unquestioned,  afforded  by  Maria's 
appearance  at  last — Maria,  in  that  reluctant  grudging 
humor  with  which  she  usually  offers  services,  cheered 
by  no  hope  of  final  largess  ;  a  hope  that  the  Professor 
has  seen  fit,  immediately  upon  his  arrival,  to  extirpate. 
Belinda  is  in  her  room  again  alone  ;  but,  alone  and  un- 
disturbed, she  knows  that  she  cannot  long  remain,  but 
that  she  will  be  speedily  followed  by  Maria  with  coal- 
box  and  shavings  to  re-light  the  extinct  fire.  What  she 
has  to  do,  must  be  done  quickly.  She  opens  her  writing- 
case  ;  takes  out  envelope  and  paper ;  directs  the  first, 
and  then  writes  on  the  latter,  in  a  large,  painstaking 
legible  hand,  "  From  Belinda  Forth. "  It  has  not  taken 
one  minute  in  the  doing :  Maria's  pursuing  foot  is  not 
yet  heard :  happily  she  will  be  as  slow  as  she  can.  Be- 
linda blots  it  carefully ;  then,  after  steadfastly  and  with 
perfect  tearlessness  considering  her  own  handiwork  for 
the  space  of  a  moment,  she  lifts  the  paper  to  her  dry 
lips,  and  lays  a  solemn  good-by  kiss  upon  her  own 
name ;  upon  the  "  Belinda,"  that  is,  carefully  avoiding 
the  *'  Forth. "  She  has  no  manner  of  doubt  that  he  will 
find  it  there :  and  who  can  grudge  them  such  a  parting 
embrace  V 

Then,  without  any  further  delay,  she  folds  the  paper, 
inserts  in  it  the  advertisement,  closes  and  stamps  the 
envelope.  It  is  done  1  accomplished  I  and  now  that  it 
is  so,  an  intense  restless  craving  seizes  her,  that  it  should 
be  on  its  journey.  In  any  case  it  cannot  leave  Folke- 
stone to-night ;  but  at  least  she  might  do  her  part.  It 
might  be  committed  to  the  post.  The  thought  of  it 
lying  here  all  night ;  meeting  her  again  in  the  morning 
—God  above  her  I  what  will  that  morning  waking  be  ! — 
is  more  than  she  can  face.  But  to  whom  can  she  con- 
fide it  ?  To  Maria  ?  That  high-spirited  person  would 
flatly  refuse  to  brave  the  elements  on  such  a  night ;  and 
neither  man  nor  mouse  could  blame  her.  To  that  grimy 
Gibeonite — the  boot  and  shoe  boy  ?    He  would  infalli- 


bly commit  it  to  his  breeches-pocket,  and  dismiss  it  from 
his  mind.  Why  should  she  not  take  it  herself?  There 
is  a  pillar-post  not  twenty  yards  from  their  door.  The 
thought  has  no  sooner  crossed  her  mind  than  it  is  half 
way  toward  accomplishment. 

In  a  moment  she  has  taken  hat  and  additional  furs 
from  the  wardrobe  ;  has  fastened  them  on  as  quickly  as 
her  trembling  fingers  will  let  her,  and  has  stolen  down 
stairs,  creeping  on  tiptoe  past  the  sitting-room  door ;  a 
needless  caution,  for  the  Professor,  though  not  at  all 
deaf,  has  no  longer  that  fineness  of  hearing  which  is 
spared  to  few  of  us  after  forty.  Neither  does  she,  as 
she  feared  she  would,  meet  Maria  and  the  coal-box. 
The  hall-door  is  not  locked,  and  opens  easily ;  rather 
too  easily  indeed,  for  no  sooner  is  it  unlatched  than  a 
force  as  of  ten  thousand  Titans  violently  pushing, 
dashes  it  back.  It  is  all  that  she  can  do,  after  repeated 
efforts,  and  putting  forth  her  whole  strength,  to  shut  it 
behind  her.  When  she  at  length  succeeds,  it  closes 
with  a  bang  that — as  she  is  aware  by  former  experi- 
ence— makes  every  floor  leap. 

Again  she  laughs  out  loud.  The  temporary  moonlit 
lull  is  over ;  the  cloud-rack  has  sponged  out  moon  and 
sea.  The  great  hurricane  is  awake  and  in  wrath  again. 
There  seems  to  be  nothing  in  all  creation  but  himself 
and  his  terribler  snow-sister.  The  air  is  so  full  of  the 
white  flurry — close  and  fine  as  flour — that  it  makes 
breathing  difficult.  Belinda  gasps.  She  has  to  stand 
still  for  a  moment,  that  her  feet  may  grasp  Arm  hold  of 
the  ground,  else  will  the  northeaster,  in  one  of  its  furi- 
ous freaks,  take  her  bodily  off  them.  Then  she  staggers 
resolutely  on  again ;  a  lonely  fighter  through  the  raging 
winter  night.  Of  every  slightest  lull  she  takes  advan- 
tage to  quicken  her  pace.  Now  and  again  she  turns 
her  back  upon  the  suffocating  snow  in  order  to  breathe. 
But  not  for  one  moment  does  she  repent  of  having 
come.  She  feels  no  hostility  toward,  no  fear  of,  the 
dreadful  elements.  Is  she  not  as  desperate  as  they? 
The  hand-to-hand  fight  with  them  does  her  good.  It 
seems  to  lift  some  of  the  lead  from  her  brain ;  to  set 
farther  away  from  her  that  madness  that  had  loomed  so 
near.  But  the  twenty  yards  seem  more  like  twenty  miles. 

She  has  reached  the  pillar-post  at  last — an  opportune 
momentary  lifting  of  the  storm  revealing  to  her  its 
snow-whitened  red — has  found  the  aperture,  and  has 
dropped  into  it  the  letter  so  carefully,  painstakingly 
kept  dry  beneath  her  cloak.  Yes !  it  is  gone  I  gone 
past  recall  I  as  past  recall  as  the  wood  at  Wesenstein ; 
as  the  friend  on  whose  coffin  we  have  seen  fiill  the  first 
cruel  spadeful  of  earth.  But  of  this  she  has  no  time  to 
think.  A  fresh  frenzy  of  the  tornado  obliges  her  to 
cling  half  stunned  to  the  pillar ;  and  the  moment  that 
she  looses  her  hold,  the  snow-wind  takes  her  in  its  fear- 
ful  hands  and  hurls  her  back  along  the  Leas. 

For  one  dread  moment  it  seem  to  her  that  it  is  about 
to  hurl  her  far  away  over  the  cliff  into  the  awful  lap  of 
the  bellowing  waves  that,  even  now,  she  can  hear  in 
the  darkness  savagely  tearing  at  the  great  hewn  stones 
of  the  quay.  That  one  instant  reveals  to  her  that  the 
life  she  had  thought  herself  capable  of  throwing  away, 
is  still  sweet. 

By  a  great  effort  her  feet  recover  their  hold  of  the 
ground  which  has  fled  from  beneath  them ;  but  not  until 
she  has  been  swept  far  past  the  house  to  which  she  is 
struggling  to  return.  Battling,  blinded  and  dizzy ;  be- 
wildered by  the  darkness,  and  by  the  hopeless  uni- 
formity of  the  row  of  buildings,  it  is  long  before, 
groping  for  the  door  that  continually  eludes  her,  she  at 
length  finds  it ;  at  length  she  finds  herself  within  its 
shelter. 
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Maria  does  not  recognize  her  at  first,  so  battered  and 
snow-covered  is  she ;  but  Belinda  pays  no  heed  to  her 
expressions  of  incredulous  astonishment.  It  is  possible 
that  she  may  be  so  deafened  by  the  elemental  roar  as 
not  to  hear  them. 

Without  much  consciousness  of  how  the  intervening 
stair-flights  were  climbed,  she  finds  herself  again  in  her 
room.  The  gas  is  still  turned  high  up,  as  she  had  left 
it.  Maria  has  at  length  relit  the  fire ;  there  is  plenty  of 
light  for  her  to  see  her  bridal  chamber  b3\  Plenty  of 
light,  too,  to  see  the  blotting-pad  on  which  she  had  so 
lately  blotted  the  three  words  of  her  hille  de  /aire  part. 

She  takes  it  up,  and  holds  it  to  the  looking-glass. 
How  plainly  the  three  words  come  out ;  not  a  letter,  not 
a  stroke  missed  1 

*'  From  Belinda  Forth,'''*  She  mutters  them  over  and 
over  under  her  breath.  '*  From  Belinda  Forth  I'' 
''  From  Belinda  Forth  I" 

She  is  roused  by  a  voice  calling  from  below : 

"  Belinda  1  BeUnda  !" 

It  is  her  husband.  Let  him  call  I  The  summons  is 
repeated  with  more  stress  and  ui^encj- : 

*' Belinda!  Belinda!" 

Is  it  not  the  voice  which  will  go  on  calling  "  Be- 
linda I"  through  life  ?  Is  it  not  the  voice  to  which  she 
herself  has  given  the  right  to  call  Belinda ;  to  command 
Belinda ,  to  chide  Belinda :  immeasurably  worst  of  all, 
to  caress  Belinda  ?  Of  what  use,  then,  to  break  out  thus 
early  into  senseless,  bootless  revolt  ?  She  hastily  shakes 
the  powdery  snow  from  her  clothes,  drags  off*  her  soaked 
shoes,  twists  afresh  her  wet  and  streaming  hair,  and 
goes  decently  and  orderly  down  again;  decently  and 
orderly  to  all  appearance,  for  who  can  see  the  wheels 
that  are  whirring  in  her  head,  and  the  flashes  of  uneasy 
light  before  her  eyes  ? 

She  finds  her  bridegroom  in  his  former  attitude :  it 
seems  to  her  as  if  she  could  have  better  borne  him  and 
it,  if  he  had  changed  his  position  ever  so  little.  But  no ! 
he  is  still  mumping^  round-backed,  over  the  fire. 

"  I  called  repeatedly,"  he  says,  with  a  not  altogether 
blamable  irritation;  ''is  it  possible  that  you  did  not 
hear  me  ?" 

There  is  no  answer,  the  wheels  in  her  head  are  going 
so  fast. 


(( 


"  Where  have  you  been  ?  what  have  you  been  doing?" 
I    "I  have  been  out." 

"  Out  I  You  must  be  a  madwoman  1" 

"  So  I  sometimes  say  to  myself,"  replies  she  very  dis- 
tinctly, and  looking  straight  at  him  as  she  speaks. 

"  And  may  I  ask,"  continues  he  sarcastically,  ''  what 
induced  you  to  choose  this  peculiarly  tempting  evening 
for  a  stroll?" 

I  went  to  post  my  letter." 

•'  Pshaw  1" 

She  has  taken  her  former  seat  opposite  to  him.  The 
northeaster's  lash  has  whipped  up  a  royal  red  into  her 
cheeks,  usually  so  far  too  pale. 

"  There  is  no  accounting  for  taste,"  she  says  slowly ; 

mine  has  often  been  blamed.  You^  at  least.  Professor 
Forth,  have  no  right  to  complain  of  it ;  shall  I  read  to 
you?" 

As  she  speaks,  she  takes  up  the  book  laid  down  over- 
night, and  without  further  permission  launches  into  the 
first  paragraph  she  sees.  She  has  been  conscious,  on 
coming  into  the  now  really  warm  room  out  of  the  frozen 
stinging  air,  of  an  odd  sensation  in  her  head.  It  feels 
light  and  swimming,  but  she  reads  on.  Now  and  then 
the  types  wave  up  and  down  before  her  like  the  furrows 
of  a  ploughed  field ;  but  she  reads  on.  The  matter  of 
the  book  and  the  matter  of  her  thoughts  are  woven 
hopelessly  together  like  warp  and  woof,  but  she  reads 
on: 

"  *  If  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  any  complex 
organ  existed  which  could  not  possibly  have  been  formed 
by  numerous  successive  slight  modifications '  (in  how 
many  years  am  I  likely  to  die  f)  *  my  theory  would  abso- 
lutely break  down.  But  I  can  find  out  no  such  case.  No 
doubt  many  organs  exist  of  which  '  (can  the  worm  that 
never  dies  sting  more  sharply  than  this  f)  *  we  do  not  know 
the  transitional  grades.' " 

How  the  print  is  jigging  and  bowing ;  but  it  will 
come  straight  and  still  again  just  now.     She  reads  on. 

''Pray  repeat  that  last  paragraph;  I  am  unable  to 
follow  you ;  you  are  making  nonsense  of  it  I" 

But  instead  of  complying,  Belinda  tumbles  the  vol- 
ume noisily  down  into  the  fender,  and  falls  off  her  chair 
after  it.     Her  wish  is  fulfilled  :  she  has  fainted  ! 

[to  bb  continubd.] 


GRAVES. 


A  MOUND,  a  stone  and  violets ; 

A  bird-soug  in  the  air ; 
A  child  that  gathers  flowers  and  lets 

The  wind  play  with  its  hair ; 
A  field  of  wheat  across  the  hedge 

I^ippled  by  fairy  hands ; 
A  silver  stream  that  downward  runs 

To  cheer  the  lower  lands. 


No  mound,  no  stone,  no  violets — 

A  blue  sea  overhead  ; 
A  sobbing  wind,  that  ne'er  forgets 

Its  chanting  for  the  dead. 
Beneath  the  stars  on  summer  nights, 

That  deep  blue  grave  how  fair  ! 
The  while  upon  the  shore  the  waves 

Beat  low,  as  if  in  prayer. 


No  mound,  no  stone,  no  violets ; 

No  bird,  nor  wave,  nor  star ; 
A  spot  where  Memory  forgets 

What  spring  and  summer  are  ; 
Deeper  it  lies  than  deep-sea  graves, 

From  land  and  sea  apart — 
O  grave,  so  sad  and  desolate  ! 

O  grave,  within  the  heart ! 


Clarbncb  T.  Urmt. 


By  ALBION  W.  TOURGEE, 


.r  of  "A  Fool'i  Em 


CHAPTER  XXXVin. 

OUT   OF    THE    TOILS. 

As  Hilda  turned  from  the  window  a  new  view  of  the 
iituation  flashed  upon  her.  The  hour  of  passive  suffer- 
ing had  gone  by ;  the  time  for  active  resistance  had 
come.  She  walked  across  the  room  and  tried  the  door. 
It  was  fastened  from  the  outside.  She  was  a  prisoner. 
At  first  she  rebelled  at  the  thought.  It  occurred  to  lier 
to  burst  it  open  and  defy  the  world.  She  was  not  afraid 
to  do  so.  The  blood  of  the  Hargroves  surged  into  her 
&ce,  and  as  she  caught  sight  of  the  reflection  in  the 
luirror  she  knew  that  the  look  of  fierce  determination 
painted  on  it  had  come  from  the  brave  man  she  had 
been  wont  to  call  her  father.  It  was  all  a  base  lie,  and 
she  would  yet  crowd  it  down  the  throats  that  uttered 
it.    But  how  ? 

That  was  the  question.  She  was  in  danger.  They 
would  take  her  for  a  slave.  She  must  escape  from  her 
pursuers.  Not  only  her  own  future  but  her  father's 
bonor  demanded  that.  Her  father's  honor  I  He  had 
given  his  life  for  it,  and  she  would  give  hers  to 
save  it  from  taint.  All  else  was  naught  to  her.  All  ? 
Her  hand  pressed  her  heart  as  the  thought  of  Mar- 
tin swept  through  lier  brain.  Then  there  came  for  the 
Brat  time  a  terrible,  sickening  fear.  Could  it  be  that 
he  bad  heard  this  story  of  unutterable  shame,  and  had 
east  her  out  of  his  heart  ?  She  tried  to  spurn  the 
thought,  but  it  would  return.  Why  was  he  not  here  ? 
He  must  have  heard — he  must  have  known.  And  yet, 
why  should  she  blame  him  ?  If  he  were  at  her  feet  beg- 
ging for  her  consent,  she  would  not  unite  her  destiny 
with  his— no,  not  for  worlds.  The  dread  shadow  that 
hung  over  her  should  not  rest  upon  another  life  by  any 
act  of  hers.  And  yet  she  would  have  been  glad  to 
know  that  "  in  evil  as  well  as  good  report "  he  loved 
her  still.  She  did  believe — she  would  believe  tliat  he 
did.  Some  terrible  calamity  must  have  kept  him  away 
— some  accident — ah  I  there  were  a  thousand  things 
that  would  Account  for  it. 

She  cauglit  a  daguerreotype  case  from  the  table,  gazed 
upon  it  eagerly,  kissed  it  and  hid  it  in  her  bosom.  She 
would  keep  it  forever— the  shadow  of  a  love  that  might 
never  be  renewed,  but  yet  full  of  bliss  in  its  memory. 
She  went  and  opened  the  little  desk  at  which  she  had 
spent  so  many  happy  hours  in  writing  to  this  playniate- 
friend — this  brother-lover  of  hers.  She  would  write  one 
more — the  last.  She  brushed  the  dust  from  the  purple 
baize  cover;  touched  her  pens  and  paper  tenderly; 
thought  again  of  the  refined  and  delicate  surround- 
ings which  she  had    always  enjoyed,  and  wondered 
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vaguely  what  her  life  would  be  like  thereafter.  It  did 
not  matter.  She  would  do  what  honor  dictated,  and  no 
cowardly  thought  should  make  her  weak.  Across  her 
memory  flashed  the  picture  she  had  seen  in  her  dream 
— her  father  standing  at  the  tiller,  and  the  moonlit 
track  that  led  to  death.  She  could  die  or  live,  she  said 
to  herself;  but,  dying  or  living,  she  would  be  worthy  of 
that  memory. 

Then  she  drew  forth  tl^e  paper  and  wrote.  It  was  the 
thin  tinted  paper,  which  was  accounted  the  very  finest  in 
that  day.  It  was  made  in  the  old  mill  in  the  village  be- 
yond, the  rumble  of  whose  wheel  she  could  almost  hear. 
The  genial  owner  was  very  proud  of  hie  best  "  laid 
paper,"  and  had  presented  her  with  a  generous  store  of 
it  one  day  when  she  went  to  visit  his  daughter,  in  that 
happy  past  that  was  already  so  fer  away  that  it  seemed 
to  have  belonged  to  some  one  else.  She  put  away  these 
soft  memories  and  wrote  : 

"  Mt  Deah,  Dbak  Martin." 

She  had  never  doubled  this  tender  epithet  before.  She 
paused  a  moment  and  looked  at  it.  Then  she  drew  her 
pen  through  one  of  them.  A  moment  after  she  oblite- 
rated the  possessive.  "Not  mine,"  she  said  to  herself. 
"Only  the  Martin  that  I  thought  was  mine,  but  still 
dear."  Then  she  tore  the  sheet  into  little  fragments 
and  began  again.  Her  pen  did  not  rest  until  the  sheet 
was  finished  : 

"  Dear  Martin  :  Tou  of  course  know  what  has  hap- 
pened, or  soon  will  know.  True  or  false,  it  must  separate 
us;  unless,  indeed,  its  falsity  can  be  clearly  shown.  Even 
then  it  may  well  be  that  you  would  shrink  from  uniting 
your  life  with  one  on  whom'  sucli  a  clOud  had  rested.  I  do 
not  believe  you  would.  I  do  not  tliiuk  you  would  hesitate 
to  stand  beside  me  and  brave  even  the  woret  that  fate  may 
have  in  store  for  me.  I  know  you  are  noble  and  brave. 
If  you  had  not  been  I  could  not  have  loved  you,  and  my 
father  would  not  have  trusted  you.  But  because  you  are 
all  that  I  love  and  honor,  I  must  not  bring  you  shame — 
no,  nor  even  the  shadow  of  it.  Strong  as  is  iny  love,  I 
could  not  endure  the  possibility  of  distrust ;  and  you 
would  not  ask  me  to  do  violence  to  my  own  sense  of  honor 
even  at  the  dictate  of  affection.  Besides,  I  will  not  hide 
from  youmy  fear  ttiat  what  I  believe,  will  never  he  proved. 
You  know  the  mystery  my  father  always  preserved  in  re- 
gard to  .\lida  and  her  children.  I  even  shudder  at  the 
fear  that  my  tnist  in  him  may  itself  be  broken.  Ab.  poor 
crazed  Alida  1  If  it  should  be  that  she  is  in  truth  my 
mother,  then  indeed — but  it  cannot  be  !  Yet,  now  that  1 
am  bidding  you  Kood-hy,  Martin  dear,  let  me  ask  you  to 
be  kind  to  her,  to  shield  and  protect  her,  as  if,  indeed,  she 
were  my  mother.     You  know  I  carniot  do  it.   T  must  even 
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fly  for  my  own  safety.  The  law — ^they  say  so,  at  least — 
the  law  olaims  me  as  a  slave.  Ah  !  how  often  we  have 
thought  of  such  things,  little  dreaming  they  would  ever 
come  near  us.  I  remember  now  all  the  stories  I  heard 
when  that  strange  Mr.  Brown  was  hei*e.  How  long  ago  it 
seems,  and  I  wondered  then  if  they  could  all  be  true.  And 
now  I  am  one  of  those  strange  things  myself — a  slave — a 
soulless  mortal,  an  iiTesponsible  immortal.  I  am  another^s 
property  to  have  and  to  hold,  fast  bound  and  fast  held 
by  the  riveted  chains  of  the  law.  This  hand  that  writes 
to  you  is  not  mine.  Tou  have  called  it  yours,  but  it  can 
only  be  yours  by  purchase  now.  These  lips  that  you  have 
kissed — I  suppose  their  beauty  only  adds  to  my  value  in 
dollars  and  cents. 

**  But  do  not  fear,  Martin.  I  shall  never  be  a  slave.  Death 
is  a  bridegroom  who  is  always  ready.  No  fear  and  no  force 
can  keep  me  from  his  arms  if  I  must  go  to  them  to  save 
myself  from  dishonor.  Do  not  be  afraid.  She  who  has 
loved  you — who  always  will  love  you — ^has  not  a  drop  of 
blood  in  her  veins  that  would  not  run  gladly  out  to  save 
her  from  such  a  fate. 

"Yet,  Martin,  I  would  almost  as  soon  live  or  die  a  slave, 
as  to  remain  even  in  luxury  and  ease  knowing  that  he  whom 
I  have  worahipped  as  my  father  had  deceived  me — was  not 
my  father — and  that  the  shame  they  seek  to  fix  upon  me 
now,  was  mine  to  bear  forever  and  to  give  with  my  life, 
unto  my  offspring !  No,  not  that !  Sooner  than  that,  I 
would  bury  shame  and  suffering  in  a  shameful  grave.  No 
other  life  shall  take  such  bligh1>from  mine. 

"But  I  must  say  farewell,  Marty.  The  dear  old  days 
come  back  as  I  write — when  we  wei*e  boy  and  girl — brother 
and  sister — soul-wedded  lovers  from  the  first.  Qod  bless 
you,  Marty.  We  shall  never  meet  again  I  fear — ^we  dai*e 
not  meet — unless — unless  a  hopeless  hope  prove  true. 

"  I  am  going  away.  How  or  where  I  do  not  know,  and 
you  must  not  seek  to  know.  Do  not  follow  me— do  not 
try  to  find  me.  If  the  sunshine  ever  falls  upon  my  life 
again,  I  will  come  to  you.  Till  then— or  forever,  as  it  may 
be — as  it  must  be  unless — ah,  why  will  I  hope  !  Farewell, 
Marty  !  Say  farewell  when  you  read  this,  as  if,  indeed, 
you  kissed  my  dead  lips — to  know  me  forever  after,  only 
as  a  sweet  memory.  I  cannot  tell  you,  dear  love,  how  I 
suffer ;  yet,  even  now,  it  is  more  for  you  than  for  myself. 
Again,  and  always,  let  me  say — ^adieu.  Hilda.*' 

She  bowed  her  head  upon  the  desk,  and  drowned  her 
dead  love  in  tears.  Her  frame  shook  with  sobs ;  and 
love  that  knows  not  laws,  nor  customs,  nor  constitu- 
tions, nor  the  sacred  *'  rights  of  things  "  for  a  time  took 
tribute  of  her  fair  young  life.  Then  she  started  suddenly 
and  dried  her  tears  unconsciously.  Fear  came  upon 
her  once  more.  The  sun  was  wearing  westwardly.  She 
sealed  her  letter  hurriedly.  Hardly  had  she  done  so 
when  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  She  tried  to  say 
come  in,  but  the  words  died  on  her  white  lips.  The 
key  turned  in  the  lock,  and  the  teacher  entered.  She 
bore  a  waiter  on  which  was  a  bountiful  repast.  She 
closed  and  locked  the  door,  set  the  waiter  on  the  table, 
and  came  and  stood  beside  Hilda,  gazing  at  her  search- 
ingly.  She  stooped  to  kiss  her,  but  Hilda  drew  away 
from  her,  while  a  hot  tide  surged  over  cheek  and  brow. 
The  teacher  read  the  address  of  the  letter  on  the  desk, 
and  then  glanced  quickly  around  the  room.  Her  eye 
fell  on  the  lawyer's  letter.  She  tried  to  seize  it,  but 
Hilda  was  too  quick  for  her  and  snatched  it  away. 

"  You  have  read  that  ?"  asked  Miss  Hunniwell,  her 
voice  shaking  in  spite  of  her  boasted  self-control. 

*'  Yes,"  said  Hilda  sullenly.  She  had  risen,  and  was 
standing  defiantly  in  the  corner  by  the  window. 

As  siie  spoke,  she  saw  a  man  wearing  a  broad- 
brimmed  slouch  hat  pass  along  the  carriage-way  to  the 
rear  of  the  house.  She  saw,  too,  the  black  face  watch- 
ing him  from  the  thicket  above. 


"  You  know  then  ?"  said  the  teacher  inquiringly, 
with  her  hands  clasped  tremblingly  before  her. 

''  I  know  it  is  a  lie  1"  said  Hilda  vehemently. 

"Oh,  no  doubt,  no  doub,t,"  said  the  teacher  reassu- 
ringly ;  **  but  you  know  that — that  you  are  in  danger  ?" 

For  answer  Hilda  pointed  to  the  figure  approaching 
the  carriage-house.  Miss  Hunniwell  uttered  an  excla- 
mation of  indignant  surprise. 

"The  wicked  wretch  I"  she  exclaimed.  "Does  he 
think  that  he  can  prevent  your  escape  by  prowling 
around  the  premises  in  that  style  ?  If  be  thinks  be  is 
going  to  take  you  away  from  Beechwood  and  into — into 
— Oh  !  I  bog  your  pardon,  dear." 

Hilda  had  cast  herself  into  her  arms,  and  was  weep- 
ing on  her  shoulder. 

"  Hush  I  What  is  that  ?"  exclaimed  the  teacher. 

Hilda  looked  up  in  surprise,  but  followed  her  gaze  as 
well  as  tears  would  permit. 

The  stranger  stood  in  the  driveway  scanning  curi- 
ously the  rear  of  the  seminary.  As  Miss  Hunniwell 
spoke  a  small  white  packet  fell  at  his  feet.  He  glanced 
around  in  surprise ;  then  picked  it  up,  unfolded  it,  and 
seemed  to  be  reading.  He  looked  toward  the  window 
near  which  they  stood,  nodded  his  head  in  that  direction, 
and  then  walked  quickly  away.  The  teacher  stood  for 
a  moment  thoroughly  amazed.  Then  her  face  lighted 
with  intelligence  and  scorn,  as  she  nodded  toward  Amy's 
room  and  said : 

*'  Enemies  without  and  spies  within.  Poor  girl!  poor 
girl  I  But  they  shall  not  get  you.  That  man  has  been 
here  twice  to-day.  He  is  the  man  referred  to  in  that 
letter— the  administrator  of  somebody,  who  wants  to 
get  hold  of  you.  But  he  shall  not.  He  has  no  warrant, 
and  cannot  get  any  before  morning,  and  you  will  be  far 
enough  away  before  then  or  I  shall  miss  my  guess." 

"  What  will  vou  do  ?"  asked  Hilda. 

"  Never  mind,  dear.  Eat  your  dinner  while  I  send 
away  the  spy,"  said  the  teacher,  shaking  her  head 
wisely. 

She  left  the  room.  Hilda  heard  her  knock  at  Amy's 
door,  and  a  moment  after  heard  them  both  leave  the 
room  and  pass  along  the  hall.  Soon  the  teacher  re- 
turned, smiling  at  her  own  shrewdness. 

"  I  have  informed  one  of  the  teachers  that  she  is  to 
keep  Miss  Amy  Hargrove  in  her  room  until  after 
prayers,"  she  said.  "  Now  we  can  lay  our  plans,  and 
there  is  no  time  to  lose.  I  have  already  telegraphed 
for  a  lawyer  and  Mr.  Jared  Clarkson  ;  also  to  Mr.  Kort- 
right." 

*'  Martin  ?"  asked  Hilda,  turning  pale. 

**Yes,  certainly.  He  will  be  here  by  to-morrow 
night  at  the  farthest." 

'*  Oh,  Miss  Hunniwell,  why  did  you  do  it  ?" 

"Why,  I  thought  you  would  want  him  here,  above 
all,"  answered  the  teacher  in  surprise. 

"  Oh  no,  no  !  I  cannot  see  him  !  He  must  not  come  I 
Do  you  not  see  ?"  she  continued,  and  a  deep  flush  had 
taken  the  place  of  pallor  in  her  face ;  "  if— if— it  should 
be — as  they  say  V" 

''Ah,  poor  child!  but  it  is  not,"  said  the  teacher 
positively. 

''  But — but  can  we  prove  it  is  not  so  ?"  asked  Hilda 
plaintively. 

"True,  true,"  said  the  teacher,  walking  back  and 
forth  and  wringing  her  hands  distractedly.  "  Oh,  what 
an  infamous  thinij !  What  a  horrible,  wicked  law  for 
a  Christian  people  to  obey  I  But  we  will  not  obey  1"  she 
exclaimed  hotly,  as  she  stopped  suddenly  before  her 
pupil.  "  We  will  take  you  away  from  them ;  we  will 
defy  the  law.     Did  not  Mr.  Clarkson  do  it  last  year  ? 
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We  will  do  it  here  I  X  will  do  it.  I  will  appeal  to  the 
people.  I  will  go  myself.  I  will  help  tear  down  the 
jails.  We  will  defy  the  world  if  need  be  ;  we  will  rescue 
you.  You  shall  go  to  Canada,  where  people  are  free. 
Thank  God,  there  is  one  place  they  may  be  1" 

The  delicate  woman  wa^  transformed  into  a  fury  by 
the  sense  of  injustice  and  wrong.  Her  hands  were 
clinched,  and  the  blue  veins  showed  through  her  soil, 
&ir  skin,  while  her  eyes  burned  with  a  strange,  wild 
Ught  that  no  one  had  ever  dreamed  could  slumber  in 
their  blue  depths. 

^*  Thank  you  a  thousand  times,"  said  Hilda,  as  she 
clasped  the  teacher  in  her  arms  and  kissed  her,  while 
her  tears  fell  on  the  hot,  red  cheeks.  "  You  are  very 
kind  and  good,  but  I  must  not  risk  such  chances." 

"  What  can  you  do  ?" 

*'  I  must  go  away." 

"  But  how  ?    You  saw  how  the  house  is  watched  ?" 

'*  It  must  be  done,"  said  Hilda.  Then  she  showed 
the  note  from  Amory  and  told  how  she  had  received  it. 

"Aye,"  said  the  teacher  bitterly.  "He  distrusted 
me.  They  thought  I  would  give  you  up.  Even  the 
servants  are  truer  than  I  have  been  to  the  right  and 
Uberty." 

Hilda  soothed  her  self-reproaches,  and  after  a  little 
the  woman's  wit  coupled  with  the  teacher's  experience 
perfected  a  plan  very  much  more  feasible  than  the  one 
the  minister  had  devised.  Hilda  donned  her  most  ser- 
viceable garments.  Her  bank  account  was  turned  into 
bank-bills  by  the  teacher  ;  a  valise  was  hastily  packed, 
and  she  was  ready.  Miss  Hunniwell  stood  at  the  door 
of  the  dining-room  and  noted  that  all  the  pupils  entered. 
Then  she  closed  the  door  and  a  muffled  figure  stole  down 
to  the  side  entrance.  The  principal's  carriage  happened 
to  be  waiting  there.  The  driver  stood  carelessly  by. 
While  the  pupils  sang  the  usual  hymn  that  preceded  the 
evening  repast  at  Beechwood  the  muffled  figure  came 
out  of  the  door  and  entered  the  carriage.  The  driver 
closed  the  carriage  door  and  strolled  carelessly  along, 
leading  his  horses  by  the  bit  to  the  front  entrance. 
After  a  short  time  Miss  Hunniwell,  equipped  for  a  drive, 
came  down  the  wide  steps  with  a  market-basket  in  her 
hand.  She  entered  the  carriage ;  the  driver  took  his 
place  on  the  fVont  seat,  and  just  as  the  daylight  faded 
from  the  sky,  drove  leisurely  through  the  streets  of  the 
little  village,  turned  northward  at  the  end,  and  with  a 
chuckle  brought  the  snug  roadsters  down  to  their  work 
as  if  they  had  a  long  trip  before  them. 

Ten  miles  away  there  was  a  busy  town,  at  which  two 
trains  met  at  ten  o'clock  that  night — the  one  going 
eastward  and  the  other  westward.  A  young  girl  left  a 
carnage  which  was  standing  by  the  platform  and  en- 
tered one  of  them  just  as  it  moved  away.  The  driver 
was  busy  with  his  horses.  A  gray-headed  woman 
watched  her  anxiously  from  the  carriage-door  as  she 
went  along  the  platform,  passed  the  dimly-lighted  sta- 
tion and  was  then  lost  to  view. 

Evening  prayers  at  Beechwood  came  at  eight  o'clock. 
Then  all  met  in  the  chapel,  the  organ  pealed  forth  its 
notes,  and  soft,  young  voices  uttered  songs  of  praise. 
The  day's  record  was  made  up,  announcements  for  the 
morrow  made,  and  then  the  day  at  the  seminary  was  at 
an  end.  Each  pupil  retired  to  her  room ;  an  hour  was 
allowed  for  preparation  for  repose,  and  then  silence 
settled  on  the  throng  of  white  young  souls  beneath  its 
roof.  Until  evening  prayers,  Amy  Hargrove  was  kept 
a  close  prisoner  in  the  teacher's  room  to  which  she  had 
been  sent  by  Miss  Hunniwell;  returning  then  to  her 


own  room  she  found  all  still  in  the  adjoining  apartment. 
She  applied  eye  and  ear  to  the  key-hole.  She  could  only 
see  the  flicker  ef  the  fading  firelight;  she  could  hear 
nothing.  She  tried  to  open  the  door,  and  then  first 
remembered  that  she  had  locked  it.  Then  she  took  the 
key  from  her  own  door,  and  after  some  trouble  turned 
the  bolt.  She  opened  the  door  and  entered  cautiously. 
The  firelight  showed  that  the  room  was  empty.  Hilda's 
things  were  scattered  about.  The  door  was  locked.  So 
was  the  wardrobe  and  the  trunk.  So,  too,  the  little 
desk.  Amy  moved  carefully  about,  examining  every- 
thing. Then  she  sat  down  upon  the  rug  by  the 
hearth  and  thought.  It  was  evident  that  Hilda  had 
fled,  but  where  ?  How  ?  She  could  not  understand. 
Of  course  Miss  Hunniwell  would. not  like  to  have  her 
arrested  there.  No  doubt  she  pitied  her.  Indeed,  she 
pitied  her  herself,  or  would  have  done  so,  but  for  the 
fraud  that  had  been  practiced  on  her.  She  could  almost 
forgive  that  and  pity  her  still  but  for  the  envy  in  her 
heart.  Why  was  it  that  everybody  loved  Hilda,  and 
seemed  only  to  distrust  and  avoid  her  ?  Even  the  South- 
em  girls  in  the  school  were  all  sorry  for  Hilda  now, 
and  were  angry  at  the  man  who  had  come  to  assert  his 
right  and  do  his  duty  as  an  officer  of  the  law.  Of  course 
it  was  a  pity  that  Hilda  had  been  brought  up  to  think 
herself  free  and  white ;  but  it  was  silly  to  make  such  a 
fuss  about  her  now  that  they  knew  that  she  was  neither. 
While  she  thought  of  these  things  Amy  was  startled  by 
a  slight  noise  at  the  window.  Some  one  Was  quietly 
forcing  an  entrance.  The  sash  was  pried  up  ;  a  hand 
was  thrust  in.  Her  heart  stood  still  with  terror.  She 
understood  it  all  in  an  instant.  She  had  never  dreamed 
when  she  wrote  the  note  she  had  thrown  to  the  man 
in  pursuit  of  his  slave,  informing  him  that  "  the  person 
he  was  seeking  was  in  the  room  adjoining,"  and,  in 
answer  to  his  look  of  inquiry,  had  motioned  toward 
that  window,  that  any  one  would  try  to  enter  except 
by  the  door  and  with  lawful  warrant.  She  had  been 
instigated  by  envy,  and  a  meddlesome  desire  to  have 
her  own  ingratitude  justified  after  a  fashion  by  the 
capture  of  this  slave-girl,  who  had  outstripped  her 
in  the  regard  of  her  fellows,  as  well  as  in  the 
studies  they  had  pursued  together.  Now  she  feared 
that  her  interference  would  be  revealed.  What  if  the 
kidnappers  should  be  discovered  and  themselves  ar- 
rested ?  Then  she  would  be  exposed,  covered  with  in- 
famy— perhaps  held  guilty  with  them.  She  would 
warn  them  now,  and  have  them  go  away  as  quietly  as 
possible.  She  was  terribly  frightened.  Tlie  sweat  stood 
in  drops  on  her  forehead  and  her  limbs  refused  to  move. 
The  window  was  raised  now,  and  a  man  stepped  lightly 
within.  She  noticed  that  he  wore  coarse  woolen  socks 
over  his  boots  to  lessen  the  sound.  She  looked  up  at  his 
face,  and  saw  tliat  it  was  strangely  muffled.  At  length 
she  found  strength  to  rise.  She  must  warn  them  at 
once.  Suppose  Miss  Hunniwell  were  to  return.  She 
ran  quickly  across  the  room,  and  laid  her  hand  on  the 
man's  arm.  She  had  no  fear  of  him.  It  was  her  infor- 
mation that  had  brought  him  there. 

"  Hush  I"  she  said  in  a  low  whisper. 

She  started,  however,  when  an  arm  was  thrown  about 
her  waist,  but  before  she  could  cry  out  something  soft 
was  pressed  against  her  face;  there  was  a  pungent, 
choking  odor ;  a  strange  sweetish  taste  in  her  mouth ; 
the  world  seemed  suddenly  to  grow  dark  and  close 
about  her ;  then  as  quickly  to  grow  light  and  expand 
to  infinite  distance.  She  felt  herself  slipping  away 
from  existence,  and  then — she  knew  no  more. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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Six  thousand  baby  alligators  are  sold  in  Florida  every 
year,  and  the  amount  of  ivory,  number  of  skins,  and 
quantity  of  oil  obtained  from  the  older  members  of  the 
Saurian  family  are  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  a  high 
place  among  the  products  of  the  state. 

The  hunters  sell  young  "  'gators  "  at  twenty-five  dol- 
lars per  hundred,  and  the  dealer  from  seventy-five  cents 
to  one  dollar  each.  Live  alligators  two  years  old  repre- 
sent to  the  captor  fifty  cents  each,  and  to  the  dealer 
from  two  to  five  dollars,  as  the  season  of  travel  is  at  its 
height  or  far  advanced.  A  ten-foot  alligator  is  worth 
ten  dollars,  and  one  fourteen  feet  long  twenty-five  dol- 
lars to  the  hunter,  while  the  dealer  charges  twice  or 
three  times  that  price.  The  eggs  are  worth  to  the 
hunter  fifty  cents  per  dozen,  and  to  the  dealer  twenty- 
five  cents  each. 

The  dead  alligator  is  quite  as  valuable  as  the  live  one, 
for  a  specimen  nine  feet  long  and  reasonably  fot  will  net 
both  branches  of  the  trade  as  follows : 


THB  HUNTER. 


THE  DEALER. 


Oil, 

Skin, 
Head, 


$5.50 

1.00 

10.00 

116.50 


Oil, 

Skin, 

Head, 


17.50 

4.00 

25.00 

$36.50 


The  value  of  the  head  is  ascertained  by  the  number 
and  size  of  the  teeth.  Dealers  mount  especially  fine 
specimens  of  the  skull,  but  the  greater  number  have  no 
other  value  than  that  of  the  ivory  they  contain. 

The  wages  of  the  hunter  depend,  of  course,  upon  his 
good  fortune  in  finding  the  game.  One  of  the  most  ex- 
pert of  these  gives  as  instances  of  successful  hunts  the 
items  of  three  days'  work  which  yielded  thirty-nine 
dollars  and  seventy-five  cents ;  of  six  days  with  a  yield 
of  twenty  dollars  and  ten  cents,  and  of  eight  days'  hunt- 
ing which  netted  forty  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents. 

Without  speaking  of  those  enemies  of  the  "  'gator  " 
who  hunt  him  for  sport,  there  arc  about  two  hundred 
men  in  the  State  of  Florida  who  make  a  business  and 
try  to  make  a  living  by  capturing  or  killing  him.  Very 
many  have  eaten  alligator-steaks  from  simple  curiosity 
to  learn  its  flavor ;  but  many  more  eat  it  because  it  is 
the  cheapest  and,  oftentimes,  the  only  meat  they  can 
afford.  The  flavor  when  it  is  fHed  or  broiled  is  that  of 
beefsteak  plentifully  supplied  with  fish  gravy,  while  the 
fore-legs  roasted  taste  like  a  mixture  of  chicken  and 
fish,  and  have  a  delicate  fibre. 

Very  methodical  in  his  habits  is  the  alligator,  and 
very  suspicious  of  anything  new  around  his  home. 
When  he  starts  out  in  search  of  food  it  is  invariably 
an  hour  after  the  tide  has  begun  to  ebb,  and  he  re- 
turns about  four  hours  after  low  water.  If  he  has 
a  land  journey  to  perform,  he  goes  and  conies  by  the 
same  route,  never  deviating  from  it  until  he  sees  evi- 
dence that  strangers  have  trespassed  upon  his  domain. 
He  lives  on  the  banks  of  some  stream,  for  he  has  de- 
cided objections  to  stagnant  water,  and  to  make  his 
home  he  digs  a  hole  at  least  twelve  inches  below  the 
lowest  level  of  the  water.  This  hole  is  perfectly  straight, 
although  on  an  incline,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
in  length,  terminating  in  a  chamber  sufficiently  large  to 
admit  of  his  turning  in  it.  There  he  or  she  dwells  alone, 
save  when  the  female  is  caring  for  a  very  young  brood, 

in  which  case  the  one  room  is  converted  into  a  nursery. 
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Full-grown  alligators  not  only  do  not  occupy  the  same 
hole,  but  they  will  not  live  near  each  other. 

The  alligator  usually  lays  her  eggs  about  the  first  of 
July,  and  during  the  month  of  June  she  is  busily  engaged 
in  preparing  the  cradle  for  her  young.  Selecting  a  place 
on  the  bank  of  some  stream  or  creek,  she  begins  work 
by  beating  hard  and  level  with  her  tail  an  earth  platform 
about  six  feet  square.  She  scrapes  together  with  her 
fore-feet,  oftentimes  from  a  distance  of  fifty  yanls  from 
the  proposed  nest,  dried  grass,  sticks  and  mud  until 
fifteen  or  twenty  cubic  feet  of  the  material  is  in  a  place 
convenient  for  her  purpose.  On  the  day  following  the 
completion  of  these  preparations  she  lays  from  thirty  to 
fifty  eggs  on  the  prepared  ground,  and  piles  over  them 
dried  grass  and  mud  deftly  worked  in  with  sticks  until 
a  mound  six  feet  in  diameter  and  three  feet  high  has 
been  raised.  The  sur£etce  of  this  is  quickly  hardened  by 
the  sun,  and,  in  order  that  it  may  be  as  nearly  air-tight 
as  possible,  the  female  visits  it  each  day,  covering  with 
mud  any  crevices  that  may  have  appeared,  as  well  as 
remodeling  such  portions  as  do  not  satisfy  her  sense  oi 
beauty. 

The  ordinary  time  of  incubation  is  about  two  months, 
and  then  the  newly-hatched  brood  may  be  heard  yelping 
and  snarling  for  their  mother  to  continue  her  work  by 
releasing  them  from  their  prison-nest.  On  the  second  or 
third  day  aft^r  the  first  noise  has  been  heard,  the  female 
bites  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  mound,  out  of  which  the 
young  ones,  barely  more  than  eleven  inches  long,  come 
tumbling  in  the  most  vigorous  manner,  crawling  directly 
toward  the  water.  Until  the  young  are  three  years  old 
the  mother  exercises  a  parental  care  over  them,  alwajrs 
remaining  within  sound  of  their  voices,  not  so  much  to 
protect  them  from  their  natural  enemy,  man,  as  from 
their  unnatural  enemy  their  father,  who  has  an  especial 
fondness  for  his  own  children  in  the  way  of  food. 

When  then  the  hunter  finds  a  nest,  he  carries  the  eggs 
home  to  hatch  them,  where  he  can  easily  capture  the 
brood  if  the  eggs  are  fresh  or  if  the  young  in  them  are 
not  more  than  five  inches  long ;  at  any  other  stage  they 
will  not  hatch  if  removed,  and  are  of  no  value  except 
for  the  shell.  The  captured  eggs  are  then  packed  in 
straw  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  natural  way,  and  the 
young  may  be  thus  Satched  out  very  successfully.  One 
farmer  reared  sixteen  liundred  and  another  a  thousand 
last  season.  The  young  will  eat  immediately  after 
coming  out  of  the  shell,  but  they  thrive  best  if  given  n<J 
food  for  at  least  three  months. 

The  cry  of  a  full-grown  'gator  is  not  unlike  the  bel- 
lowing of  a  bull,  except  that  it  is  of  more  volume,  since 
the  voice  of  a  male  can,  on  a  calm  day,  be  heard  a  dis- 
tance of  five  miles ;  and  they  may  be  said  to  be  sun- 
worshippers,  since  they  seldom  ''  resolve  themselves  into 
song,"  save  at  the  rising  of  the  sun ;  in  fact,  the  only 
exception  to  this  morning  melody  is  when  a  storm  is 
approaching.  The  average  Florida  "cracker"  needs 
no  other  barometer  than  the  alUgator  in  the  neighboring 
creek  or  swamp. 

One  ceases  to  be  astonis'aed  at  the  volume  of  sound 
which  comes  from  these  n^onsters  when  he  sees  a  full- 
grown  one  put  forth  nW  his  strength  to  pro<luce  the 
effect.  He  stretches  his^body  to  its  full  length,  inhaling 
sufficient  air  to  puff*hini.up  nearly  twice  his  natural 
size ;  then,  holding  his  brea  th,  as  it  were  for  an  instant, 
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he  raises  both  head  and  tail  until  he  forms  the  segment 
of  a  circle.  When  all  is  thus  complete,  the  "roar" 
comes  with  sufficient  force  to  stiirtle  one,  even  though 
he  be  prepared  for  it. 

Since,  in  order  to  guard  his  head,  the  alligator  is 
obliged  to  turn  his  body  somewhat,  and  since,  when 
his  jaws  are  once  closed  he  is  imable  to  open  them  if 
only  a  moderate  amount  of  strength  on  the  part  of  man  ' 
be  used,  the  hunter  selects  this  point  for  attack  when  it 
is  possible  for  him  to  steal  upon  his  game  unawares.  If 
the  intending  captor  gets  a  firm  hold  upon  the  jaws  of 
his  game  in  this  way,  the  monster  becomes  reasonably 
easy  prey ;  one  rope  soon  secures  his  jaws,  another  is 
tied  around  his  neck  and  fastened  to  a  tree,  while  a 
third  secures  his  tail  in  the  same  way,  thus  stretching 
the  captive  in  a  straight  line ;  his  fore  paws  are  tied 
over  his  back,  a  stout  pole  is  lashed  from  the  end  of  his 
snout  to  the  tip  of  his  tail,  and  the  'gator  is  helpless. 

It  is  seldom,  however,  that  the  hunter  gets  his  game 
at  a  disadvantage,  and  to  secure  him  alive  he  roust  set 
about  the  work  much  as  boys  do  when  they  snare  rab- 
bits. A  tall,  stout  sapling  near  the  water's  edge  is 
the  first  requisite,  and  directly  in  front  of  that,  in  the 
water,  a  narrow  lane  or  pen  is  made  with  stakes,  the 
two  outer  ones  being  notched,  as  is  the  spindle  of  a  box- 
trap.  At  the  end  of  this  pen,  and  nearer  the  shore,  a 
stake  is  driven  into  the  mud,  and  on  the  top  of  it  is  fas- 
tened a  piece  of  tainted  beef.  A  stout  rope,  at  one  end 
of  which  is  a  large  noose,  is  fastened  to  the  top  of  the 
sapling,  and  to  the  upper  part  of  the  noose  is  attached 
a  cross-bar,  or  trigger,  which,  when  the  tree  is  bent, 
catches  in  the  notches  on  the  outer  stakes  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  water,  the  noose  hanging  around  the 
entire  opening.  To  get  at  the  meat  the  alligator  at- 
tempts to  swim  under  the  bar,  but  his  back  displaces 
the  trigger,  and  he  is  a  captive,  with  the  rope  fastened 
just  back  of  his  fore  legs. 

It  is  necessary  to  bind  the  captive  while  he  is  in  the 
water,  and  then  to  carry  him  to  the  .shore  in  a  boat ; 
for,  amphibious  as  he  is,  he  can  be  drowned  if  dragged 
even  a  short  distance  through  the  water.    When  once 


properly  secured  and  on  land,  the  alligator  can  do  no- 
thing in  the  hope  of  eflecting  a  release,  save  to  roll  over, 
and  this  he  does  by  a  mighty  effort  with  his  shcfiilders, 
frequently  working  himself  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
distance  in  a  single  night. 

Those  who  are  most  familiar  with  the  habits  of  the 
alligator,  as  seen  in  the  Southern  States,  believe  his  par- 
tiality for  decayed  food  does  not  arise  from  any  particu- 
lar flavor  it  may  possess,  but  simply  because  in  a  putrid 
state  any  large  amount  of  flesh  is  more  easily  torn  apart 
and  masticated  than  when  fresh.  Although  the  pos- 
sessor of  so  much  ivory  in  the  shape  of  teeth,  and  able 
to  use  his  jaws  with  so  much  power,  it  is  an  extremely 
difficult  matter  for  an  alligator  to  dismember  a  pig.  even 
after  the  flesh  is  decayed.  While  the  meat  is  yet  firm 
and  the  muscles  intact,  it  is  an  impossibility  for  him 
to  do  other  than  swallow  it  nearly  whole,  as  he  some- 
times does  when  interrupted  shortly  after  he  has  killed 
his  prey.  That  alligators  do  like  fresh  food  when  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  eat  it  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  fresh 
fish  and  small  turtles  are  their  favorite  diet.  In  the 
stomach  of  a  twelve-foot  alligator  there  have  been 
found  six  catfish,  none  of  them  mutilated,  weighing 
altogether  thirty-four  pounds. 

If  one  believes  implicitly  the  positive  assertion  of  the 
alligator  hunters,  he  must  perforce  say  no  man  knows 
the  span  of  life  allotted  these  saurians.  The  native 
Floridian,  as  well  as  the  hunter,  will  insist  that  the 
largest  of  the  'gators  are  more  than  a  hundred  years 
old,  pointing  to  the  fact  of  his  slow  growth  in  proof  of 
the  assertion.  A  newly-hatched  alligator  is  eleven 
inches  long ;  at  the  age  of  six  years  he  is  very  slim  and 
but  three  feet  in  length ;  at  ten  years  of  age  he  has 
gained  considerably  in  breadth  and  but  twelve  inches  in 
length,  while  during  the  next  two  years  he  has  grown 
hardly  more  than  one  inch  longer.  An  alligator  fifteen 
feet  in  length,  caught  near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John's 
Kiver,  was  so  covered  with  barnacles  and  other  marine 
growth  as  to  make  it  almost  certain  that  he  must  have 
been  in  existence  seventy-five  years. 

James  Otis. 
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"The  sun  is  bright,  the  sky  is  clear, 
The  wind  blows  soft  and  free ; 
For  that  the  larder  runneth  low, 
Go  thou  ashore,"  said  she. 

**  Keep  thou  the  watch,  then,  wife  of  mine ; 
Farewell,  farewell  !"  he  cried. 
The  lake  was  blue,  away  he  flew. 
Across  the  waters  wide. 

The  shining  hours  ran  on  apace. 

Till  day  was  almost  done  ; 
Then,  swift  and  dark,  the  angry  clouds 

Put  out  the  sullen  sun. 

The  fierce  winds  roared,  the  tempest  beat ; 

Brave  Kalstrom  gave  a  moan  ; 
Far  up  within  the  lighthouse  tower 

His  young  wife  watched  alone. 

Three  times  his  trusty  boat  he  launched, 
With  strong,  determined  hands ; 

And  thrice  the  rude  waves  hurled  it  back 
Upon  the  treacherous  sands. 


But  as  with  straining  eyes  he  gazed, 

Clear  shining  like  a  star, 
The  red  rays  from  the  lighthouse  tower 

Streamed  steadily  and  far  ! 

Day  dawned,  day  waned,  but  o'er  the  lake 

Still  swept  the  furious  blast. 
All  day,  all  night,  young  Kalstrom  raged — 

A  lion  caged  at  last. 

"Now,  by  yon  heavens  !"  he  cried,  **not  here 
Another  night  I  '11  tariy  ; 
Come  life  or  death,  I  '11  risk  the  waves 
And  bread  to  Lisa  carry  !" 

Up  in  the  lonely  lighthouse  tower 

Pale  Lisa  prayed  and  wept ; 
Wliile  round  her,  lashed  by  furious  winds, 

The  mad  white  surges  leapt. 

O  weary  wat-ch  !  O  doleful  days  I 

O  pain  of  heart  and  limb  I 
O  awful  dread,  when  far  away 

Ui)on  the  world's  wide  rim 
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A    FLOWER    TALK— NEXT  SUMMER'S    GARDEN. 


She  saw  a  little  dancing  fleck  ! 
Was  it  a  boat  ?    A  boat  ? 
•  Dear  God,  on  those  wild,  howling  waves, 
What  keel  might  hope  to  float  ? 

Swiftly  the  darksome  night  came  down, 

The  world  was  blotted  out, 
When  from  below  her  lofty  tower 

She  heard  her  husband's  shout : 

**Ho,  Lisa  !  ho  !  a  rope  !  a  rope  '/* 
The  casement  wide  she  flings ; 
The  cold  spray  dashes  in  her  face — 
The  boat  beneath  her  swings  ! 

Swiftly  the  knotted  noose  she  threw ; 
**  Now  pull,  lass,  pull !"  cried  he ; 
While  up  his  costly  fi*eight  she  di*ew 
Safe  from  the  hungi*y  sea. 

.  Back  sped  the  coil.   Beneatk  his  arms 

Scarce  had  he  drawn  it  tight, 
When  great  waves  swamped  the  rocking  boat, 
And  swept  it  out  of  sight ; 

While  he  clung  quivering  to  the  wall, 

All  bruised  and  sore  bestead, 
The  raging  surf  beneath  his  feet. 

The  blinding  storm  overhead  I 

Then  cheerily  rang  Lisa's  voice 
Through  the  tumultuous  din : 
''  Hold  fast,  hold  fast,  my  husband  brave. 
For  thou  and  I  will  win  !*' 

On  the  taut  rope  she  tugged  and  strained ; 

Up,  up  he  climbed  and  swung, 
While  to  each  crevice  in  the  wall 

With  hands  and  feet  he  clung, 


Till  he  could  see  her  soft,  dark  eyes 

Above  the  window-sill. 
Then  came  a  mighty  sweeping  wind. 

And  wrought  them  grievous  ill  I 

It  tore  his  strong  hands  from  the  wall, 

It  hurled  him  in  the  lake ; 
Drowning  tlie  shriek  of  wild  dismay 

From  Lisa's  lips  that  brake. 

But,  swift  as  thought,  her  brave  young  arms 

Paid  out  tlie  lengthening  line  ; 
It  held  him  in  the  rushing  surge — 

'Twas  like  a  hand  divine. 

Then  once  once  more  that  faithful  wife 

Her  heavy  task  essayed ; 
Up,  up  beside  the  lighthouse  tower 

Once  more  the  strong  man  swayed. 

He  grasped  the  window-sill  at  last — 

O  Kalstrom,  veil  your  eyes. 
For  breathless  on  the  oaken  floor 

Your  peerless  Lisa  lies. 

Nay,  ask  me  not !    My  lips  refuse 

To  tell  the  direful  tale. 
Lest  woman's  cheek  should  turn  too  white, 

And  feeble  hearts  should  quail. 

But  oh,  ye  high  souls,  who  have  borne 

All  pangs  for  love's  sweet  sake. 
Nor  shrank  beside  the  cruel  rack. 

The  fagot  or  the  stake  ; 

Te  faithful  ones,  who,  undismayed, 

For  love  have  yielded  life. 
Open  your  i-anks  and  give  her  room — 

Brave  Kalstrom's  braver  wife  ! 

Julia  0.  R.  Dobb. 


A  FLOWER  TALK-NEXT  SUMMER'S  GARDEN. 


If  annuals  are  planted,  no  weeding  should  be  at- 
tempted until  the  plants  have  attained  suflicient  size  to 
enable  one  with  certainty  to  distinguish  flower  from  weed. 
In  the  early  stages  of  their  growth  the  two  resemble  each 
other  so  closely  that  very  often  one  is  mistaken  for  the 
other.  But  as  soon  as  you  can  tell  them  apart,  begin 
the  work  of  weeding.  A  thorough  cleaning  of  the  beds 
at  the  start  will  do  away  with  much  future  work  of  that 
sort  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  if  the  first  weed- 
ing were  not  thorough.  Very  many  seeds  will  fail  to 
come  up.  In  such  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  trans- 
plant from  places  where  there  are  too  many  plants 
standing  together.  Never  allow  plants  to  stand  thickly 
enough  in  the  beds  to  crowd  each  other.  If  you  do, 
some  will  be  choked  and  starved,  and  none  will  be  as 
fine  as  they  ought  to  be.  The  small  annuals,  like  the 
portulaccas  and  sweet  alyssums,  ought  not  to  stand 
closer  than  within  six  inches  of  each  other.  If  you 
have  more  plants  than  you  know  what  to  do  with,  don't 
throw  them  away.  There  are  always  poor  persons 
somewhere  about  the  neighborhood  who  would  be  glad 
to  take  the  plants  you  have  no  use  for. 

If  the  season  proves  to  be  a  dry  one,  you  must  see 
that  your  plants  do  not  suffer  from  lack  of  moisture. 
Take  a  watering-pot  with  a  rather  large-holed  nozzle 
on  the  end  of  the  spout,  and  go  over  the  beds  every 
evening  if  water  is  plenty.     In  dry  times  it  is  neces- 


sary to  do  this  if  you  would  have  good  flowers.  If 
water  is  scarce,  you  can  clip  grass  from  the  lawn  or  the 
pasture  and  spread  this  over  the  beds  and  among  the 
plants.  This  will  help  retain  the  moisture  and  prevent 
a  too  rapid  evaporation  from  the  soil.  After  it  has  be- 
come wilted  and  unsightly  it  can  be  worked  into  the 
bed,  where  it  will  rot  and  act  as  a  fertilizer. 

Very  many  kinds  of  plants  have  a  tendency  to 
*'  straggle."  They  put  out  a  branch  here  and  another 
there,  and  are  far  from  presenting  a  symmetrical  ap- 
pearance. This  can  be  prevented  very  easily  if  the 
proper  action  is  taken  in  time.  On  observing  any  incU- 
nation,  on  the  part  of  the  plant,  to  eccentricities  of  this 
sort,  pinch  off"  the  end  of  the  straggling  branch.  This 
will  induce  other  branches  to  start,  and  while  they  are 
starting  the  other  btanches  will  develop  sufficiently,  in 
most  cases,  to  bring  the  plant  into  proper  "balance." 

If  you  would  have  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
flowers  from  your  plants,  either  annuals  or  bedders,  as 
the  greenhouse  plants  used  in  the  garden  in  summer 
are  called,  you  must  be  particular  about  one  thing,  and 
that  is  to  remove  all  flowers  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
fade.  If  this  is  done,  new  shoots  will  start,  bearing 
buds,  and  thus  the  supply  of  bloom  will  be  constant, 
and  as  profuse  as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  plant  to  pro- 
duce. If  seed  is  allowed  to  form  and  mature,  the 
energy  and  strength  of  the  plant  will  be  used  up  in  the 


WON. 
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process,  and  you  will  have  but  few  flowers  After  the 
first  crop.  This  is  one  secret  of  success  with  many  gar- 
deners. They  take  care  to  cut  off  every  flower  when  it 
is  past  its  prime,  and,  in  consequence,  they  have  such 
constant  supplies  of  flowers,  and  these  in  such  profusion 
that  a  great  many  non-observant  amateur  florists  get 
the  idea  into  their  heads  that  this  successful  person 
must  have  a  peculiar  method  of  growing  flowers — a 
"  knack  "  which  they  do  not  possess.  Instead  of  being 
a  "  knack,"  it  is  usually  a  knife  or  scissors,  and  the 
regular  and  persevering  use  of  them. 

If  you  care  to  cut  many  flowers  for  use  in  the  house 
— and  almost  everybody  who  loves  them  wants  flowers 
in  every  room  during  the  season — it  is  a  good  plan  to 
have  a  comer  expressly  for  "odds  and  ends,''  from 
which  you  can  cut  without  feeling  that  you  are  taking 
away  from  the  beauty  of  the  garden-beds.  In  this 
comer  you  can  sow  such  seeds  as  may  be  left  after 
sowing  in  the  beds.  Here  you  can  put  out  cuttings 
from  the  bedding  plants,  and  "  strike  "  the  branches 
yoii  cut  off  fro^i  your  house  plants  in  the  spring 
when  you  put  them  out  on  the  vemnda  for  the  sum- 
mer. Nothing  will  come  amiss.  In  a  short  time  you 
will  have  a  brilliant  bed  of  miscellaneous  plants,  and 
the  more  flowers  you  cut  the  more  there  will  seem 
to  be.  There  is  a  peculiar  charm  about  these  out-of-the- 
way  comer  gardens  that  I  fail  to  find  in  the  more  or- 
derly beds  in  the  garden  or  on  the  lawn.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  there  is  a  total  lack  of  formality  and  primness, 
and  such  a  general  fraternizing  of  all  kinds  of  flowers 
that  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  place  is  redolent  of 
good  will  and  equality. 

If  you  attempt  to  grow  dahlias,  you  must  take  care  to 
have  them  planted  in  a  very  rich,  mellow  soil.  This 
flower  is  a  great  feeder,  and  if  you  have  only  an  ordi- 
nary soil  for  it  to  grow  in,  it  will  probably  give  you  a 
good  deal  of  disappointment.  But  if  you  put  out  good 
strong  plants  in  rich  soil  after  the  ground  has  become 
thoroughly  warm,  and  not  before^  and  are  careful  to  give 
them  all  the  water  they  need  through  the  season,  you 
need  not  fail  of  success.  Every  week  save  the  soap- 
suds from  the  wash-room,  and  apply  it  about  the 
dahlias.  If  the  season  is  dry,  mulch  the  ground  about 
them  with  grass.  In  wet  summers,  if  you  have  noticed 
it,  you  will  see  that  our  dahlias  are  very  much  finer  in 
every  way  than  in  dry  seasons.  If  you  would  have 
success  in  their  culture,  then  imitate  the  conditions  of 
the  seasons  in  which  they  are  most  satisfactory.  As 
the  branches  of  the  dahlia  are  brittle  and  easily  broken, 
always  stake  your  plants  well  and  keep  them  tied.  If 
this  is  not  done,  a  wind  may  make  sad  havoc,  and  from 


its  effect  the  plants  will  not  recover  during  the  season. 
If  you  give  the  dahlia  a  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  water  you 
will  be  delighted  with  the  results. 

One  of  our  most  beautiful  flowers  is  the  gladiolus. 
It  combines  the  brilliancy  of  the  rose  with  the  delicacy 
of  the  lily,  and  it  has  the  merit  of  being  easily  grown. 
It  seldom  fails  to  give  complete  satisfaction.  The  bulbs 
should  be  planted  in  groups  of  half  a  dozen.  The  soil 
should  be  light  and  rich.  Put  a  stake  by  each  bulb,  and 
as  soon  as  the  flower-stalks  appear  tie  them  up.  When 
planted  in  clumps,  dark-colored  twine  can  be  stretched 
around  the  stakes,  and  the  stalks  will  be  supported  by 
it,  and  by  each  other,  and  the  effect  is  more  pleasing 
than  when  each  stalk  is  tied  up  by  itself,  on  account  of 
all  lack  of  primness  and  stiffness.  We  have  no  flower 
more  valuable  for  cutting  and  use  in  the  house  than  this 
one.  Buds  on  the  end  of  the  stalks  will  develop  and 
expand  after  being  placed  in  water.  The  gladiolus 
makes  a  most  brilliant  show,  and  the  varieties  of  it  of- 
fered for  sale  by  the  florists  are  almost  innumerable. 

The  tuberose  is  another  flower  which  deserves  §i  place 
in  every  garden,  but  we  do  not  often  see  it  grown  far 
from  the  cities.  I  suppose  the  reason  of  this  is  that 
persons  who  know  but  little  about  the  characteristics  or 
requirements  of  the  plant  have  tried  to  grow  it  and 
failed,  and  from  this  cause  the  tuberose  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  unreliable.  Now  the  facts  are  the  tube- 
rose requires  quite  a  long  season  to  mature  in,  and  it  is 
quite  tender.  If  planted  out  in  open  ground  too  early 
in  the  season  the  cold  earth  weakens  its  vitality,  and  it 
does  not  recover  from  the  shock  during  the  summer. 
If  not  planted  out  until  warm  weather  is  an  assured 
fact,  it  does  not  come  into  bloom  before  frost  comes,  and 
the  least  touch  of  frost  is  death  to  it.  Therefore,  to  be 
successful  with  the  plant,  we  must  adopt  such  treatment 
as  will  prolong  its  season  of  growth.  Start  your  tube- 
roses in  pots  in  the  house  in  March.  Put  them  out  in 
the  garden  when  the  ground  is  warm,  and  give  them  a 
generous  diet.  With  this  treatment,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  you  will  have  good  success  with  them.  You 
must  be  sure  to  stake  the  plants  when  the  flower-stalks 
appear,  for  they  will  bear  too  heavy  a  load  for  their 
strength  to  support  well  when  their  flowers  expand. 
The  tuberose  has  a  rich  tropical  fragrance,  and  is  very 
beautiful  in  its  waxen  whiteness.  The  variety  called 
pearl  is  the  best,  as  it  does  not  grow  as  tall  as  the 
others,  and  has  as  large  flowers  and  more  of  them.  In 
purchasing  bulbs  be  sure  to  get  those  which  have  not 
bloomed  before.  Tlie  blossoming  plant  of  this  year  is 
of  no  value  next,  save  as  a  producer  of  new  bulbs.  It 
will  not  bloom  again.  Ebbn  £.  Rbxford. 


WON. 


At  last  I  liave  thee  safe — 
Thou  wilt  no  longer  chafe 

Against  the  chain. 
Thon  canst  not,  though  thou  would, 
Be  aught  but  true  and  good 

Ever  again. 

Yes,  now  thou  art  my  wife  : 
The  suit  to  win,  the  strife 

To  keep  arc  o'er. 
Tlie  weakness  of  the  flesh, 
The  spirit's  waywardness 

Will  vex  no  more. 


No  more  will  anger  harm 
Or  jealousy  alarm, 

Now  thou  aii;  mine. 
Thy  other  lovers  all, 
Hearing  that  grim  recall, 

Tlie  chase  resign. 

Tliey  do  not  greatly  care 
If  thou  be  foul  or  fair, 

Single  or  wed. 
To  me  they  yield  their  claim    . 
On  body,  soul  and  name — 

Now  thou  art  dead. 

Hemuy  a  Beers. 
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A    SESTINA  —  THE    HOUSEHOLD 


A  SESTKfA.* 


[Legend. — In  New  Hampshire,  near  the  banks  of  the  Connec- 
ticut River,  there  is  a  Email  pond,  very  deep,  and  whose  water  is 
of  a  deep  crimson  color.  The  country  adjacent,  in  the  colonial 
days,  was  occupied  by  the  Abenaki  tribe  of  Indians,  who  were 
driven  away  by  the  English  settlers.  Associated  with  the  pool 
is  the  following  legend.] 

Beside  the  rushing  stream  that  vainly  tries 
To  woo  the  banks  away,  and  long  lias  fought 

With  angry  floods  and  unexpected  rise 
To  kiss  their  mossy  brows ;  as  if  it  thought 

To  win  its  prize  by  passion.     Then  swift  dies 
And  shuns  the  heights  which  it  so  madly  sought. 

Within  a  whispering  wood  undoubted  sought, 
You  think,  by  fays  and  sprites ;  but  when  one  tries 
To  picture  it  their  home,  the  fancy  dies ; 
For  ghostly  i-ed,  as  if  souls  tortui*ed  fought 
To  hide  beneath  and  lave  their  bleeding  thought, 
There  lurks  a  pool  whence  mocking  shadows  rise. 

From  midnight  shadows  of  the  pool  doth  rise 
An  Indian  girl,  by  peeping  moonbeams  sought, 
And  clad  with  silver  light,  as  if  they  thought 

To  make  the  maid  more  beautiful.     She  tries 
To  still  her  heart,  which  bleeds  as  if  it  fought 

With  some  great  grief  whose  memory  ne*er  dies. 

The  maiden,  fairer  than  the  West  where  dies 
The  day,  with  plaintive  song  sings  of  Love's  rise 
And  fall.     IIow  in- the  oldcu  time  there  fought 


Against  her  tribe  a  youth  so  fair,  who  sought 

Her  love.     Now  changed  her  song ;  a  captive  tries 

To  conquer  conqueror  with  amorous  thought. 

A  day  he  madly  loves ;  but  when  she  thought 
Elysium  was  won,  his  passion  dies. 
Mad  with  hot  love,  to  win  a  kiss  she  tries, 
Low  kneeling  at  his  feet,  wher9,  ne'er  to  rise 
He  kills  her ;  and  her  heart-blood  streaming  sought 
This  pool.     Lost  the  fierce  battle  she  had  fought. 

Her  traitorous  lover  sought  the  pool,  and  fought 
With  his  mad  dreams ;  to  cool  his  fevered  thought 
He  drank.     Exultant,  to  the  depths  she  sought 
To  tempt  him.   Lo  I  he  falls,  and  struggling  dies. 

Her  song  is  done,  and  as  the  sun  doth  rise 
He  seeth  naught  but  shadows  though  he  tries. 

L' ENVOI. 

And  to  this  day,  they  say,  a  mortal  dies. 
If  faithless  to  his  love,  and  will  ne'er  rise 
If  stooping  there  to  quench  his  thirst  he  tries. 

H.  C.  Faitlknbr. 

*  Tho  sestioa,  or  sestino-sUTo,  is  the  most  complicated  of  all  the  Pro- 
vencal forms  of  Terse.  It  Is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Amaad 
Daniel,  a  Troubador.  It  Is  seen  in  the  unrhyraed  form  In  one  example 
by  Edmund  Gosse.  Rhymed  examples  like  the  original  one  given  here- 
with are  very  rare  In  English,  and  the  present  instance  is  one  of  the  flnt 
from  an  American  author. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD-SOME  MANTEL  LAMBREQUINS. 


Thbrb  is  one  before  us  which  we  contemplate  with 
great  satisfaction,  the  materials  for  which  did  not  cost 
more  than  fifty  cents.  It  is  made  as  follows :  Qtet  one  yard 
of  crimson  canton  fiannel,  one  and  a  quarter  yards  of 
ci*ash  toweling  (if  it  is  wide  enough  to  be  split  into  two 
lengths),  and  an  ounce  of  Germantown  wool  or  zephyr,  as 
near  the  shade  of  the  canton  fiannel  as  possible. 

The  best  way  to  cover  any  mantel  is  to  have  a  thin, 
smooth  board,  cut  just  the  size  of  the  marble,  as  the 
covering  can  be  stretched  much  more  smoothly  over  this 
and  nailed  secui'ely  on,  and  it  can  be  lifted  entirely  off 
when  any  dust  is  being  made,  and  thus  preserved  fresh 
much  longer  than  if  fastened  at  the  back  of  the  real  mantel. 

For  a  mantel  of  ordinary  size,  the  canton  fiannel  will  be 
sufficiently  wide  to  cut  into  two  widths,  beside  two  narrow 
stnps,  the  use  of  which  will  be  explained  later.  The  two 
large  pieces  must  be  neatly  joined  with  an  overhand  seam, 
which  should  then  be  pressed  on  the  wrong  side  to  make 
it  perfectly  fiat.  Tui*n  down  an  edge  all  around,  and  baste 
it  closely  with  red  cotton,  using  very  small  stitches  on  the 
right  side,  as  the  basting  is  to  remain.  Then  fold  this 
canton  fiannel  part  and  lay  it  aside  while  the  crash  border 
is  taken  in  hand. 

If  the  crash  is  sixteen  inches  wide,  it  may  be  split  in 
two ;  but  if  less  than  this,  a  piece  must  be  bought  long 
enough  to  go  across  the  front  and  sides  of  the  canton 
fiannel,  allowing  for  coiners  and  seams.  The  length 
given  for  the  canton  fiannel  was  half  the  length,  with  an 
inch  or  two  over  for  seams,  of  the  mantel  it  adorns,  and 
this  rule  should  be  followed  for  any  other  mantel.  The 
two  lengths  of  ci*ash  are  neatly  joined  with  an  overhand 
seam  on  the  wrong  side,  sewed  with  a  raveling  of  the 


same,  and  the  width  is  then  divided  into  three  parts  by 
drawing  threads.  All  the  threads  are  then  drawn  out 
From  the  centml  third,  with  the  exception  of  rather  less 
than  lialf  an  inch  from  the  bottom.  This  is  to  separate  it 
from  the  fHnge.  The  selvage  side  of  the  crash  is  used  for 
the  top,  as  it  is  neater  for  joining,  and  the  other  side  is 
nicer  for  the  fringe. 

Now  thread  a  large  needle  with  the  ravelings,  and,  be- 
ginning at  one  end  of  the  drawn  part,  fasten  in  the  middle. 
Then  take  up  six  or  eight  of  the  thi*ead8  and  tuiii  under 
the  next  six  or  eight.  This  is  continued  from  end  to  end, 
and  the  uniting  thread  merely  brought  along  as  though 
the  others  were  strung  on  it.  A  row  of  feather-stitching 
is  next  dope  on  the  crash  with  the  worsted  at  each  edge 
of  the  open  work. 

The  plain  upper  third  may  now  be  taken  in  hand  ;  and 
for  this  almost  any  simple  pattern  in  chain-stitch  with  the 
same  worsted  will  look  well ;  or  star-shaped  flowers  in 
long  stitches  may  be  prefeiTetK  Our  pattern  was  traced 
with  the  help  of  a  large  spool,  and  is  in  rather  upiight 
waves  chain-stitched. 

The  selvage  edge  of  the  crasli  is  next  to  be  carefully 
basted  with  the  red  cotton  on  the  edge  of  the  canton  flan- 
nel, laying  a  plait  at  the  corners,  and  sewing  that  part 
with  the  raveling.  The  canton  flannel  is  lapped  oter  the 
crash,  and  a  row  of  feather-stitching  makes  the  edge  per- 
fectly flat. 

The  lower  third  of  the  crash  is  now  raveled  out  for  the 
fringe,  which  is  left  perfectly  plain,  and  the  narrow  strips 
of  canton  flannel  ai*e  joined  and  basted  at  each  edge  be- 
neath the  open-work  above.  The  effect  of  this  bordering 
is  very  much  like  that  of  Macram^  fringe,  without  half 
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the  trouble,  and  the  mantel  cover  calls  forth  much  enthu- 
siastic admii*ation. 

The  color  of  the  canton  flannel  and  worsted  may,  of 
course,  be  varied  to  suit  any  apaitment ;  and,  with  such 
numerous  and  exquisite  hues  in  the  former  material,  there 
need  be  no  difficulty  in  matching  furniture  and  curtains. 
A  i-oom  has  a  more  finished  look  when  curtains  and  man- 
tel-cover ara  of  the  same  material ;  but  this  is  not  always 
^practicable,  and  in  winter  thin  fabrics  are  scarcely  suit- 
able for  this  purpose. 

Another  pretty  cover  may  be  made  of  very  dark  garnet 
or  olive-green  canton  flannel,  with  a  bordenng  of  Japanese 
crSpe  pictui*es  framed  in  narrow  black  velvet.  This  bor- 
dering should  be  lined  with  silesia,  or  undi'essed  cambric; 
and  the  fiinge  may  be  made  of  worsted  to  match  the  can- 
ton flannel,  mingled  with  bright  silks. 

Almost  every  one  understands  what  ticking  embroidery 
is,  but  few  have  seen  it  used  for  a  mantel  lambrequin.  It 
is  very  effective,  however,  and  may  be  done  with  a  min- 
gling of  split  zephyr  and  silk,  that  will  make  it  compara- 
tively inexpensive.  A  very  narrow  black  velvet  ribbon, 
to  cover  the  blue  stripes,  is  a  great  improvement  in  this 
work;  and  feather-stitch,  hening-bone, '  point-russe  and 
chain-stitch  may  all  be  used.  When  carefully  done  it  has 
a  very  rich  and  Oriental  effect ;  and  it  can  be  used  as  a 
bordering  to  almost  any  thick  material.  This  mantel- 
cover  should  be  finished  with  a  fringe,  of  which  the  foun- 
dation may  be  a  thin  black  silk  fringe  with  strands  of 
bright-colored  silks  crotcheted  in  on  the  front.  Tliis 
makes  a  very  handsome  edge. 

For  those  who  can  paint,  many  beautiful  things  are  pos- 
sible ;  and,  among  them,  mantel  lambrequins  quite  out  of 
the  common  order.  Something  very  pretty  may  be  made 
of  enameled  cloth,  with  the  lambrequin  cut  straight  and 
painted  with  designs  similar  to  those  found  on  tiles.  The 
lambrequin  should  be  fastened  on  with  gilt-headed  nails, 
and  a  little  gilding  used  in  the  borders.  A  connected 
story  is  always  desirable  when  a  number  of  designs  are 
used ;  but  something  of  a  very  simple  character  only 
should  be  attempted  by  the  amateur.  A  study  of  Min- 
ton's  and  other  tiles  will  be  found  very  useful ;  but  the 
actual  imitation  of  tiles  is  to  be  avoided  rather  than  aimed 
at,  since  real  tiles  would  be  out  of  place  on  a  lambre- 
quin. 

The  enameled  cloth  is  used  with  very  good  effect,  par- 
ticularly in  a  dining  or  sitting-room,  with  no  other  embel- 
lishment than  bi*ass-headed  nails  where  it  is  joined,  and 
worsted  fringe  on  the  edge  of  the  lambrequin.  In  using 
brass-headed  nails  avoid  tlie  common  failing  of  placing 
them  too  far  apart,  as  this  gives  the  article  a  very  scant 
look.  They  should  be  separated  only  the  breadth  of  the 
nail  head. 

Velvet  and  velveteen  make  very  rich-looking  mantel- 
covers,  and  are  much  more  expensive  than  the  two  other 
materials.  But  where  something  really  handsome  is 
wanted  for  a  parlor  mantel,  a  very  satisfactory  result  may 
be  accomplished  by  covering  the  shelf  with  either  fabric, 
attaching  a  lambrequin  of  white  silk  embroidered  in  cmt- 
line  work  after  tile-patterns,  and  paneled  with  old-gold- 
colored  velvet  to  carry  out  the  picture  idea.  Very  little  of 
the  white  ground  would  be  visible,  and  that  little  would  * 
only  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  coloring.  A  fringe  of  gold- 
colored  silk  would  complete  a  very  elegant  lambrequin. 
Where  blue  is  the  prevailing  color  of  the  furniture,  dark 
blue  might  be  used  for  the  shelf-color,  and  vivid  blue 
forget-me-nots  worked  on  the  white  silk  lambrequins,  the 
whole  finished  with  a  fringe  of  blue  silk  and  threads  of 
gold. 

Different  colored  velvet  ribbons  joined  with  feather- 
stitch, and  embroidered  with  little  dots  or  other  devices  in 
the  centre,  and  edged  with  handsome  fringe,  will  make  a 
lambrequin  of  great  richness,  particularly  suited  to  a 
room  where  the  other  furnishings  are  in  dark,  warm  colors. 

Ella.  Rodman  Cnuucn. 


WORSHIP  OF  THE  SUNFLOWER. 

An  English  church,  not  fifty  miles  from  London,  was  a 
few  days  since  decorated  for  a  thanksgiving  sei*vice  for  a 
bountiful  harvest.  The  church  is  an  ugly  one,  partially 
painted  a  dull  red  color,  and  on  either  side  of  the  altai*- 
table,  against  this  I'ed  background,  stood  four  sunflowers 
in  pots.  For  sunfiowei*s,  with  all  the  associations  they 
possess,  to  be  thus  prominently  used  in  such  a  place,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  many  delicate,  more  beautiful  and  more 
fitting  emblems  of  such  a  season,  argues  strange  ignorance 
of  what  decoration  is  worthy  the  house  of  God,  and  is  a 
strong  plea  in  favor  of  a  minister  himself  superintending 
such  decoration,  and  not  leaving  it,  as  too  many  do,  to  the 
taste  of  ladies  who  make  it  **look  pretty,*'  as  they  would 
their  ball-rooms.  The  expression,  "worship  of  the  sun- 
flower," would  hardly  seem  to  be  a  senseless  one,  when 
we  think  of  its  occupying  a  place  at  our  altars. 

When  will  the  craze  of  the  day  be  superseded  by  a  pure 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful — a  real  love  of  art — art  in  its 
highest  and  best  sense?  In  America,  I  believe,  the 
"gaudy,  smutty-faced"  sunflower,  and  all  of  which  it  is 
a  type,  long  since  gave  way  to  what  is  simpler  and  more 
artistic ;  but  while  it  is  used  for  decorative  purposes,  its 
glory  in  England  must  still  be  far  from  declining. 

6.  Julia  Walkeb. 


OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

*  *  Will  the  Household  Editor  please  inform  a  reader  of  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  Judge  Tourgee's  name  ?— A.  £.  V.,  Auburn,  Me.  ** 

Ans. — Judge  Tourg^e  is  of  Huguenot  descent,  and  gives  the 
name  its  French  sound,  as  if  it  ended  zhay, 

••NoTiciNO  in  the  *  Household  '  pai^oof  The  Continent  of  January 
10  a  bitter  complaint  from  *K,^  in  regard  to  mould  on  jellies,  I  am 
moved  to  go  to  her  relief.  She  appeals  to  her  *  9tx.  '>  I  did  a  much  wiser 
thing.  I  appealed  to  the  other  sex.  In  former  years  it  was  as  much 
trouble  to  me  to  cover  my  jellies  as  it  was  to  make  them.  My  plan  was 
to  cut  numerous  circles  of  paper.  The  smaller  ones  were  dipped  in  brandy 
and  laid  over  the  surface.  Then  a  larger  circle  was  immersed  in  white 
of  egg  and  drawn  tightly  over  the  cup,  bowl  or  tumbler.  The  e^  pro* 
duced  an  air-tight  covering,  and  also  served  as  paste.  My  husband  is  a 
chemist,  and  one  day,  upon  observing  my  tedious  proceeding,  he  asked  me 
why  I  did  not  lay  a  lump  of  parafflne  on  the  top  of  the  hot  jelly,  and  let 
it  melt  and  spread  over  it.  The  success  was  perfect.  No  mould—no 
brandied  paper— no  paper  at  all !  If  a  little  doubtful  in  regard  to  whether 
or  not  the  jelly  issufllciently  stilt  at  the  time  of  placing  it  In  the  glasses, 
the  parafflne  can  be  melted  and  poured  over  the  cold  surface  after  any 
length  of  time.  When  the  jelly  is  needed  for  use,  a  knife  slipped  under 
the  edge  will  remove  the  whole  cake,  which  can  be  laid  away  for  service 
next  year.  I  luive  followed  this  plan  for  several  years,  and  neitlier  mould 
nor  sugary  surface  has  molested  me.— E.  L.  L.  *  * 

*  *  I  AM  an  Interested  reader  of  your  journal,  particularly  of  the  House- 
hold Department,  and  perhaps  can  help  a  little  to  make  the  labor  of  some 
of  my  sisters  lighter  if  I  send  you  a  few  hints  which  I  have  long  used, 
but  never  seen  in  print.  First,  in  sweeping  carpets,  use  wet  newspaper 
wrung  nearly  dry  and  torn  into  pieces.  The  paper  collects  the  dust,  but 
does  not  soil  the  carpet.  Second,  a  carpet,  particularly  a  dark  carpet, 
often  looks  dusty  when  it  does  not  need  sweeping  ;  wring  out  a  sponge 
quite  dry  in  water  (a  few  drops  of  ammonia  helps  brighten  the  color)  and 
wipe  oir  the  dust  from  the  carpet.  This  savM  much  labor  in  sweeping.— 
F.  C.  S.,  Cambridge,  Mass.'' 

**Can  some  of  your  readers  give  me  a  recipe  for  cleaning  plaster  of 
Paris  medallions  without  destroying  the  lineaments,  etc.  ;  also  one  for 
permanently  brightening  old  copper  coins.- F.  8.  C. '' 

A  CORRESPONDENT  who  1s  Indignant  at  the  expensive  nature 
of  the  bills  of  fare  prepared  for  The  Continent  sends  an  ex- 
cellent  rule  for  corned  or  dried  beef,  which  is  given  below.  As 
to  the  objectionable  menunj  if  our  correspondent  has  followed 
the  course  of  this  department  he  may  remember  that  they  were 
announced  in  the  beginning  as  for  all  purses.  Some  are  very 
simple ;  some  more  elaborate,  but  the  most  complex  one  has 
never  been  allowed  to  equal  the  ordinary  menu  of  fashionable 
society. 

**PiCKLB  FOR  Two  ROUNDS  OF  BEEF.- Cut  tfte  rounds  in  suitable 
shape  for  drying  :  mix  together  two  pints  of  salt,  one  pound  of  brown 
sugar,  and  half  a  pound  of  saltpetre :  rub  them  with  this,  and  pack  them 
in  a  tight  vessel ;  make  a  pickle  tliat  will  liear  an  egg,  and  pour  it  over ; 
put  a  weight  on  the  top  and  let  It  Liy  for  ten  days  ;  then  take  it  out  and 
smoke  it  two  days ;  if  partial  to  8moke<l  beef,  hang  it  In  a  dry  place,  in 
drill  l^ag^  to  keep  out  flics.  In  preparing  pickle  for  any  kind  of  meat, 
observe  that  one  gallon  of  water  will  hold.  In  solution,  a  quart  of  salt 
and  two  ounces  of  saltpetre.    This  keeps  beef  the  year  round.  *  ^ 

Helen  Campbell. 


Herbaftbr  the  two  Bei-ia!  storieB  niniiing  in  The  Con- 
tinent will  be  alternated  so  as  to  give  a  double  jnatall- 
nieut  of  eacli  serial  every  Gecond  week.  Wo  find  thattbe 
install  me  Ills  which  our  space  permits  are  not  such  as  to 
allow  of  Batisfoctoiy  portjonB  of  two  serials  being  printed 
in  each  number,  and  the  altei-nation  not  only  enables  us 
to  present  a  greater  variety,  but  to  give  such  portions  as 
will  satisfy  the  reader. 

The  enterprising  manager  of  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van's operettas  is  aunouneed — not  on  very  good  authority, 
to  be  sure — as  having  engaged  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  for 
a  lecture  tour  in  tins  country  next  season.  Is  it  not  rea- 
sonable to  draw  an  inference  from  this  as  to  the  possible 
character  of  the  next  play  contemplated  by  these  eminent 
composers?  The  Oscar  Wilde  eide-show  appears  to  have 
paid  very  well  in  the  case  of  "  Patience,"  and  why  should 
not  Mr.  Arnold  prove  an  equally  good  card  in  connection 
with  something  notable  in  the  way  of  contemporary  criti- 
cism? 

.". 

The  Harvard  Annex  baa  borne  Its  share  of  chaff  during 
the  four  yeare  of  its  existence,  its  students  having  been 
the  recipients  of  quite  as  many  good-natured  compliments 
as  of  ungallant  sneers.  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz  has  Just 
made  an  int«i'esting  report  on  its  present  status,  which 
shows  that  the  "Annex  ladies"  have  thus  fai' been  for 
the  most  part  either  young  women  who  intend  to  be  teach- 
ers, or  older  ones  who  are  already  teachers,  and  contrive 
to  pay  the  by  no  means  moderate  fees  that  they  may  be- 
come better  teachers.  Beside  these  professionals,  there  is 
a  percentage  of  amateurs  who  have  leisure  and  scholarly 
tastes,  and  who  study  because  tliey  wish  to.  The  Annex 
seems  to  have  outgrown  tlie  suspicions  under  which  it 
rested  at  tlrst,  through  the  real  earnestness  of  its  members 
and  their  proven  capacity  to  mind  their  < 


"There's  millions  in  it,"  beyond  a  doubt — thirty-sii 
millions,  at  the  lowest  estimate — tliat  of  a  United  States 
commission  of  professional  engineei-s,  while  another  mode- 
I'ate  estimate,  that  of  Captain  Eads,  of  bridge  and  jetty 
fame,  modestly  suggests  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions, 
tomake  a  good  beginning.  Yes,  "there's  millions  in  it" 
— in  this  project  of  controHing  the  flow  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  its  tributaries,  that  is — millions  for  construc- 
tion, mora  millions  for  maintenance,  and  still  other  mil- 
lions for  repairs  and  improvements.  River  and  Hai'bor 
bills,  laltry  Back  Pay  "grabs,"  Credits  Mobilier  and 
the  rest,  fade  into  insignificance  when  compared  with 
the  possibilities  of  Mississippi  improvements.  Just  here 
some  one  who  wants  to  convict  us  of  liostility  to  the  South 
will  stop  reading,  and  denounce  The  Continent  as  op- 
posed to  all  braad  schemes  for  the  "regulation  of  com- 
merce between  the  states,"  as  the  Constitution  puts  it. 
Of  course  it  is  of  no  use  to  explain  to  these  people  that 
tiiere  is  reason  in  all  things,  even  in  the  amount  of  money 
which  the  nation  ought,  to  spend  in  furthering  these  spe- 
cial and  peculiar  interests.  Nevertheless,  we  venture  to 
suggest  that  even  if  the  project  of  regulating  the  flow  of 
these  mighty  streams  is  possible  to  modem  engineering— 
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and  the  question  is  merely  one  of  time,  men  and  money — 
the  strain  on  the  national  finances  would  be  beyond  all 
reason,  and  would  favor  a  ring  with  opportunities  and 
temptatiuuB  of  unpracudented  magnificence.  Let  any  one 
who  doubts  spend  an  hour  in  studying  the  habits  of  tbe 
tiniest  brooklet,  which  are  in  miniature  the  habits  of  tbe 
Mississippi.  Call  the  great  river  a  mile  wide  between 
levees,  and  the  brook  a  foot  wide  fi'om  bank  to  bank, 
A  confining  levee,  or  embankment,  ten  feet  high  along 
the  river  would  be  represented  proportionately  in  the 
case  of  the  brook  by  one  If  it  than  holf  an.  inch  high.  How 
mucli,  think  you,  would  the  brook  be  restrained  by  such  a 
barrier  after  a  sudden  thunder  shower  in  the  summer  or  a 
prolonged  i-ain  ?  The  United  States  Government  can  do  it, 
of  course  I  It  can  do  anything  !  and  the  mere  building  of 
a  continuous  quad ("u pie  chain  of  mountains  along  the  great 
riveia  may  be  effected  if  the  nation  sets  about  it.  Then 
there  is  that  other  pleasant  little  project  which  contem- 
plates storage  reservoirs,  wherein  the  surplus  waters  of 
early  spring  shall  be  retained  until  they  are  wanted  during 
the  drought  of  summer  1  If  the  redoubtable  Colonel  Sel- 
lers had  thought  of  tlie  Mississippi  he  need  never  have 
wasted  his  time  in  providing  eye-water  at  a  dollar  a  bottle 
for  the  four  hundred  million  of  weak-eyed  Asiatics.  The 
whole  country  is  interested  in  having  the  river  made  u 
useful  and  as  Iiarmlcss  as  posBible,  but  the  way  to  do  this 
is  to  learn  the  habits  of  the  river,  and  adapt  ourselves  and 
our  necessities  to  its  convenience.  No  strait-jacket  can  be 
made  that  will  resti'ain  this  giant  wlien  he  puts  forth  his 
strength.  « 

Ah  exchange  informs  us  that  a  student  of  William* 
College  has  invented  a  new  method  of  squaring  numbers, 
and  then  tells  us  how  it  is  done.  It  is  no  doubt  a  valu- 
able discovery.  The  world  has  waited  a  long  time  for 
another  way  to  perform  this  operation.  Where  a  man 
makes  a  business  of  squaring  all  tiie  numbers  that  come 
in  bis  way  it  gets  to  be  tedious,  and  it  must  rest  him  a 
good  deal  to  change  hands  now  and  then.  BesideB  that  it 
makes  a  tremendous  sti-ain  on  the  multiplication  table. 
Tlie  new  method  has  the  advantage  of  variety.  Tbe  dry 
process  of  mullijilieation  la  pleasantly  interspersed  with 
numerous  other  mental  operations  that  must  render  its 
application  as  entertaining  as  a  Chinese  puzzle.  A  checker- 
board would  be  a  good  thing  to  pi-actice  on  at  flist,  or  one 
might  have  a  few  reams  of  paper  ruled  especially  bo  as  to 
mark  the  special  positions.  We  give  it  in  the  interest  of 
science,  and  hope  none  of  our  readers  will  think  that  be- 
cause we  give  it  we  have  any  notion  of  starting  a  puzzle- 
column.  Perhaps  it  would  be  best  for  such  of  our  readers 
as  may  be  aware  of  insanity  in  their  families  to  skip  this 
interesting  process,  or  get  a  professor  of  mathematics  to 
hold  their  heads  while  they  read  it.  Tlie  process  is  as 
follows :  "  Beginning  at  the  left,  multiply  the  double  of 
each  digit  of  the  given  number  by  the  number  represented 
by  the  preceding  digita,  and  write  each  product  under 
those  already  obtained,  in  such  a  way  that  its  right-hand 
figure  shall  be  two  places  to  the  right  of  the  right-hand 
figure  of  the  preccdiiig  product.  Then  square  each  digit 
succesKively,  beginning  at  the  right,  and  place  Hie  right- 
hand  figure  of  the  fii-st  result  one  place  to  tbe  right  of  the 
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right-hand  figure  of  the  last  product  before  obtained, 
and  the  right-hand  figure  of  each  succeeding  square  two 
places  to  the  lefb  of  the  right-hand  figure  of  the  preceding 
square.  Add  the  columns  together,  and  the  result  will  be 
the  requii'ed  square/' 


« 
«  « 


Within  a  few  months — July  at  the  earliest  and  Septem- 
ber at  the  latest — the  American  citizen  will  have  the  op- 
portunity of  trying  a  new  method  of  transmitting  small 
sums  of  money  through  the  mails.  He  may,  for  instance, 
ask  the  local  postmaster  for  a  $2.50  postal  note,  and  will 
hand  him  $2.53.  In  return  he  will  receive  a  slip  of  paper 
about  the  size  of  a  **  greenback,"  at  the  left  of  which  will 
be  printed  three  columns  of  figures,  one  representing  dol- 
lars, one  dimes,  and  one  cents.  In  other  columns  are  yeai-s, 
months  and  days.  Tlie  postmaster  will  punch  out  from 
this  slip  figures  representing  $2.50,  and  the  year,  month 
and  day  on  which  the  note  is  purchased.  The  bearer  of 
this  note  is  entitled  to  receive  the  sum  specified  on  pre- 
senting it,  properly  endorsed,  at  the  office  where  it  is 
made  payable.  The  system  is  not  so  safe  as  the  postal 
order  or  the  registered  letter,  but  it  is  cheaper,  and  in- 
volves a  minimum  of  red-tape.  No  application  is  neces- 
sary, as  the  note  is  bought  as  easily  as  a  postage-stamp, 
may  be  slipped  into  an  envelope,  and  forwarded  to  its  des- 
tination without  the  frequently  tedious  delay  necessitated 
by  waiting  for  forms  to  be  filled  out  and  numbers  to  be 
registered.  It  will,  in  short,  almost  take  the  place  of  the 
lost  and  lamented  fi-actional  currency,  which  was  so  con- 
venient when  one  wished  to  send  fractional  parts  of  a  dol- 
lar to  a  correspondent.  A  similar  system  has  been  in  use 
in  Great  Britain  for  two  years,  and  during  the  second  of 
these  years  notes  to  the  amount  of  over  ten  million  dollars 
were  sold  at  the  different  offices  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  postal  note  will  not  do  away  with  the  money  order 
system,  which  has  been  somewhat  modified  and  cheapened, 
and  which  will  no  doubt  be  as  largely  used  as  ever  in  the 
transmission  of  larger  sums. 


«** 


A  NEW  species  of  young  man  has  lately  become  suffi- 
ciently numerous  in  the  streets  of  New  York  to  demand 
classification  as  a  type.    The  time-honored  and  now  some- 
what obsolete  terms  of  "  dandy, "  "swell,"  **cad,"  and  so 
on,  even  when  qualified  and  intensified  by  the  adjective 
"howling,"  do  not  seem  to  meet  his  case  ;  so  the  great 
slang-loving  public  invented  a  name  for  him,  which  quickly 
became  current,  and  has  now  found  its  way  into  pi-int. 
This  young  man  seems  first  to  have  attracted  notice  by 
means  of  his  banged  hair,  but  the  bang  does  not,  or  at 
least  did  not,  constitute  an  individual  of  the  species, 
though  perhaps  at  the  present  time  it  may  be  regarded  as 
typical.     No  satisfactory  etymological  derivation  of  the 
term  '*  Dude  "  has  as  yet  been  suggested  by  the  philolo- 
gists, but  it  appeals  to  a  subtile  sense  of  harmony  when 
used  in  reference  to  the  live  specimens  whose  chief  habitat 
is  the  west  sidewalk  of  Fifth  Avenue  during  the  late  after- 
noon hours.  The  dude  possesses  in  his  outward  appearance 
and  bearing  all  the  attributes  of  a  gentleman,  excepting, 
perhaps,  that  of  manliness.     His  dress  is  unostentatious 
in  its  perfection,  its  only  loud  notes  being  a  pair  of  white 
gaiters,  which  are  believed  to  be  going  out  already  in  obe- 
dience to  the  unwritten  code  of  dudeism.     Why  the  dude 
feels  any  interest  in  life  is  not  clear—he  does  not  look  as  if 
he  enjoyed  it.  There  is  a  certain  introspective  earnestness 
in  his  bearing  that  reminds  one  of  the  theological  student, 
and  perhaps  the  prevailing  high  collar  strengthens  the  re- 
semblance.    To  say  that  the  dude  is  offensively  supercili- 
ous would  do  him  injustice,  for  superciliousness  implies  a 
certain  conspicuity  out  of  tone  with  the  eternal  verities  of 
his  creed.     That  he  is  intensely  supercilious  is  probably 
true  ;  but  his  superiority  to  the  multitude  lies  in  the  fact 
that  he  holds  all  distinguishing  marks  of  his  rank  strictly 


in  abeyance.  The  dude  is  young  now,  and  his  advancing 
years  will  be  watched  with  curiosity  by  an  anxious  public. 
It  is  now  held  by  high  authority  that  he  must  be  under 
twenty-five  yeai's  of  age.  What  he  will  be  after  passing 
that  limit  time  alone  can  show.  Let  us  hope  tliat  he  will 
be  as  harmless  then  as  he  appai*ently  is  now. 


*** 


MiDDLE-AOED  people,  whose  memories  go  back  to  the 
days  when  Abraham  Lincoln  was  rising  into  public  no- 
tice ;  when  John  Brown  was  preparing  to  capture  Har- 
per's Ferry  "with  his  nineteen  men  so  few  ;"  when  Grant 
and  Sherman  and  Sheridan  were  known  only  on  the  Army 
Register — such  people  remember  a  little,  feeble,  keen-eyed 
Southerner  who  represented  the  State  of  Georgia  in  Con- 
gress, as  long  ago  as  1843,  and  who,  prior  to  that  time, 
had  served  in  the  legislature  of  his  own  state.    It  must  be 
at  least  forty  years  since  the  news-gatherer  of  the  period 
began  to  prepare  paragraphs  to  the  effect  that  the  Hon. 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  was  confined  to  his 
room  and  was  much  reduced  in  strength.     A  few  days  or 
weeks  later  he  would  perhaps  be  reported  as  dying,  and 
presently  he  would  be  back  again  in  his  seat  in  Congress. 
Paragraphs  like  these  have  gone  the  rounds  of  the  press 
with  iiregular  periodicity  before,  during,  and  since  the 
war.     A  dozen  times  he  has  had  his  obituary  written,  and 
yet  it  is  only  yesterday,  as  it  were,  that  the  end  came,  and 
the  strong  spirit  escj^ped  from  its  frail  body.     What  this 
man  would  have  done  had  he  been  blessed  with  the  average 
health  and  strength  of  men  who  reach  the  age  of  three 
score  and  ten,  can  only  be  conjectured.     As  it  was,  he 
worked  his  way  upward  from  the  cabin  of  a  poor  Southern 
white  to  the  Vice  Presidency  of  the  Southern  Confederacy ; 
and  when  his  tenure  of  that  office  was  summarily  cut 
shoit,  he  came  back  to  Congress  as  naturally  as  if  he  had 
never  seceded,  and  died  at  last  the  chief  executive  of  his 
native  state.    What  might  he  not  have  achieved  had  his 
intellect  been  sustained  by  the  average  physique  of  the 
American  man  ?    We  hope  shortly  to  give  our  readers  an 
illustrated  article  on  the  life  and  home  surroundings  of 
this  remarkable  character. 


»% 


Mr.  Conway  has  long  been  known,  not  only  as  a  keen 
observer,  but  a  graceful  and  telling  narrator,  and  in  the 
present  case  personal  affection  and  admiration  have  formed 
part  of  the  feeling  with  which  his  subject  *  has  been  ap- 
proached. The  stoiy  of  Mr.  Conway's  own  youth,  very 
modestly  told,  is  only  one  of  countless  similar  incidents 
in  the  life  of  the  elder  man,  who,  while  never  seeking  to 
infiuence,  came  to  be  a  power  in  minds  of  every  grade  and 
calibre.  The  story  of  the  home  life  of  Emerson  is  neces- 
sarily also  that  of  the  transcendental  movement  in  New 
England,  and  Mr.  Conway  is  one  of  those  who,  under  his 
influence,  passed  out  from  all  the  ti-aditions  of  their  youth, 
and  accepted  the  seer's  version  of  life.  At  this  point 
come  some  interesting  glimpses  of  Emerson's  prjvate 
spiritual  beliefs.  The  first  hint  for  all  speculators  comes 
in  an  answer  to  one  who  had  asked  what  his  own  opin- 
ions were : 


<t 


I  believe  that  most  of  the  speculations  aud  difficulties  that 
infept  us  we  must  thank  ourselves  for — that  each  mind,  if  true  to 
itself,  will,  by  living  for  the  right,  and  not  Imparting  into  itself 
tlie  doubts  of  other  men,  dipsolve  all  difficulties,  as  the.  sun  at 
midsummer  burns  up  the  clouds." 

Later,  when  talking  with  Mr.  Conway  of  the  fierce  theo- 
logical discussions  at  Trinity  College,  he  said  : 

**I  am  not  much  interested  in  such  discussions ;  it  does  seem 
deplorable  that  there  should  be  a  tendency  in  some  people  to 
creeds  which  would  take  man  back  to  the  chimpanzee."  "  I 
have  very  good  grounds  for  being  a  Unitarian,  and  a  Trinitarian 


(1)  Emerson  at  Home  and  abroad.     By  Moncure  Daniel  Conway. 
8vo,  pp.  383,  ft. 50.     J.  R.  Osgood  4  Co.,  Boston. 
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eed  not  nibble  ToreTer  at  one  loar,  but  eat  it  nod  tbank 
Ood  for  it,  and  earn  another." 

Uia  dislike  to  mere  theological  discussion  increased  with 
years,  and  he  held  moi'e  aud  mofe  to  the  optiniixtic  theory 
that  time  would  do  far  more  than  axij  antagonistic  ciiti- 
cism  ever  could.  Wlieu  such  argumeut  was  thiuiit  upon 
him,  he  was  fond  of  silencing  it  hy  a  little  stoiy  : 

"  Mary  Kotch,  a  wlee  and  saintly  Quaker  woniait,  U>ld  him 
that  her  little  girl  one  day  asked  If  she  mfglit  do  Bomething.  She 
replied,  '  What  doee  thr  volve  !□  thee  say  V  Tbe  i^lilld  went  off, 
and  sfler  a  time  returned  to  say,  '  Mother,  the  little  voice  eays, 
no.'    '  That,'  said  Emerson,  '  calls  the  leare  to  one's  ejec'  " 

Emerson's  opinion  of  Carlyle  is  a  discriminating  one,  in 
spite  of  the  strong  friendship  existhig  between  them,  or 
mther  in  odo  of  tlieni,  since  Carlyle  seems  to  have  bad 
little  but  cnticism  ta  spare  for  even  those  nearest  him, 
MisB  Mitford's  letters,  lately  published,  giving  a  quotation 
which  is  only  one  more  indication  of  how  little  value  Car- 
lyle ever  placed  upon  affection,  save  when  he  bad  finally 
lost  it.     Mr.  Conway  writes : 

"  He  oneD  spoke  of  Carlyle  with  warm  personal  aHcction  \ 
but  It  was  plain  to  me  that  the  later  works  of  his  friend  were  re- 
garded by  Emerw}n  u  unhealthy.  Whi^n  the  '  Life  of  Fried, 
rich '  was  appearing,  he  derived  great  beneHt  from  It,  and  wrote 
warm  thanks  to  Carlyle  for  each  volume  ;  but  there  was  some 
hesitation  when  It  became  a  question  whether  any  youth  should 
re-enter  the  old  atmosphere  of  enthusiasm  which  had  surroutided 
Csrlyle's  wrltln)^.  As'  much  care  was  needed  to  get  at  the  best 
Id  Csrlyle's  book  as  to  get  at  the  heart  of  the  man.  '  When  I 
was  tn  England,' he  eald, 'young  men  desired  mc  to  Introduce 
them  to  Carlyle;  but  I  said.  Why  will  you  have  this  vitriol 
thrown  over  you  I'" 

As  a  nde  be  preferred  silence  on  his  own  work,  and 
when  his  own  poetry  was  praised  interrupted  with,  "  You 
forget — we  are  damned  for  poetry."  He  included  bis  own 
poetry  under  his  label  for  much  American  work  of  tliat 
kind — "verserB,"  None  could  come  up  to  his  unyielding 
standard.  Rufus  Qriswold  he  held  an  intei'esting  person, 
as  the  one  man  who  has  discovered  the  existence  of  Ame- 
rican. Poetiy.  Not  that  he  did  not  love  and  value  his  con- 
temporaries and  literary  friends — he  rejoiced  in  them  ;  but 
be  was  remorseless  in  bis  demands  about  poetry.  Poewas 
merely  "  the  man  who  jingles. "  Of  modems.  Carlyle  most 
nearly  approached  bis  poetic  standard.  Of  himself  be 
said  once,  when  forced  to  speak,  "  My  reputation,  such  as 
it  is,  will  be  one  day  cit«d  to  prove  the  poveitjof  tbia 

Bits  of  biograpfay  of  the  philosopher's  famous  neigh- 
bors, many  of  nliich  have  never  before  appeared  in  print, 
are  given,  one  of  the  most  interesting  being  of  Hawthorne: 

"  One  wintry  day  Hawthorne  received  at  his  office  nodflcatlon 
that  bU  services  would  no  longer  be  required.  With  heaviness 
of  heart  he  repairs  to  his  humble  home.  His  young  wife  recoj^ 
nizes  the  change,  and  stands  waiting  for  the  silence  to  be  broken. 
At  length  he  falters,  'I  am  removed  from  office.'  Then  he 
leaves  the  room.  Soon  she  returns  with  fuel  atid  kindles  a 
bright  Are  with  her  own  hands  ;  next  she  brings  pen,  paper,  Ink, 
■nd  sets  them  beside  him.  Then  she  touches  the  sad  man  on  the 
shoulder,  and,  as  he  turns  to  the  beaming  face,  says, '  Now  you 
can  write  your  book  !'  The  cloud  cleared  away.  The  lost  ofllce 
looked  like  a  cage  from  which  he  had  escaped.  'The  Scarlet 
Letter'  was  written,  and  a  marvelous  success  rewarded  the 
author  and  his  suiut-hearted  wife." 

As  a  whole,  Mr.  Conway's  hook,  while  making  no  pre- 
tension  to  be  more  than  a  chatty  record  of  memories  and 
impressions,  is  tlius  far  the  truest  picture  of  Emerson  that 
we  have  had,  and  many  traits  of  the  man,  which  have  been 
heretofore  hidden  behind  the  philosopbei',  are  given  with 
wonderful  charm.  That  his  last  days  were  clouded  and 
obscured  does  not  mar  a  line,  for  sweetneKs  and  dignity 
remained  to  the  last ;  and  Mr.  Conway's  book  is  an  inter- 
pretation that  will  stand  even  when  more  formal  biography 
comes  to  give  us  more  minute  details  of  a  life  which  is 
and  will  remain  one  of  America's  dearestp 


Tkk  biography  of  Margaret  Fuller,  in  tbe  "American 
Men  of  Letters  Series,"  will  be  written  by  Colonel  Hig- 
ginson. 

D.  LoTHROP  &  Co.  are  to  reprint  Dr.  George  Macdon- 
ald's  esfiays,  entitled  *'  Orts,"  under  the  title  of  "  Iniagi. 
nation  and  Other  Essays." 

"The  Academy"  pronounces  Mr.  Browning's  new 
poem  to  be  the  best  work  he  has  done  since  tbe  appear- 
ance of  "The  Ring  and  tbe  Book." 

The  autobiography  of  Frederick  Douglass  baa  been 
translated  into  French,  under  the  title  of  "  Hea-Atin&s 
d'Esclavage  et  de  LiberU,"  and  has  had  awarm  reception 
in  Palis. 

MisB  Frances  Power  Cobbb's  "  Peak  in  Darien  "  has 
found  as  many  i-eaders  in  this  country  as  her  "Duties  of 
Women,"  having  gone  into  its  seventh  edition.  Both 
books  are  issued  by  George  H.  Ellis  &  Co.,  Boston. 

A  CERTAIN  light  and  frisky  character,  altogether  incom- 
patible with  the  impression  thus  fkr  most  popular,  at- 
tacties  itself  to  the  latest  appearance  of  "  Daniel  Deronda," 
which  is  as /euiflefon  in  a  French  paper  published  at  Cairo! 

"The  Wheblwan,"  tbe  bicycle  organ  for  this  conn- 
try,  is  as  breezy  and  stimulating  a  magazine  as  the  lover 
of  out-door  life  could  desire.  Outing  sliares  its  honors, 
and  both  are  necessary  to  one  who  would  keep  pace  with 
the  growing  possibilities  of  enjoyment  to  be  had  in  the 

"Odioa"  would  hardly  be  expected  to  furnish  much 
material  for  tbe  ministerial  profession,  save  in  the  way  of 
denunciation,  and  her  opponent*  will  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  an  English  clergyman  has  made  a  selection  from  her 
works,  soon  to  be  published  by  Chatto  &  Windus,  under 
the  title  of  "  Wisdom,  Poetry  and  Pathos." 

No  book  recently  published  has  bad  sucb  hearty  abuse 
as  the  "Lifeof  Bishop  Wilberforce,"  whose  reminiscences 
were  edited  by  a  son  who  seems  to  have  thought  as  little 
of  sparing  people's  feelings  as  Mr.  Fronde  in  his  kindred 
work  on  Carlyle.  An  abridged  edition  is  to  be  pub- 
lished in  this  country  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Tre  John  W.  Lovell  Publishing  Company  have  added 
to  tbeir  list  an  extremely  cheap  and  on  the  whole  welt- 
written  little  "Life  of  Washington,"  by  Leonard  Tleiily, 
Wliether  an  hour  with  tho  Father  of  his  Country  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  reader  may  be  questioned,  but  whoever  has 
only  the  lioui',  more  or  less,  will  find  tins  a  useful  way 
of  Bjiending  it.  (lOmo.  pp.  207,  50  cents).  From  the 
same  publishers  comes  "The  Secret  Dispatcb,"  by  James 
Grant,  a  Russian  story  of  the  time  of  Catherine  II,  io 
which  intrigue  and  exciting  adventure  of  every  sort  ap- 
pear.    (16u)o,  pp.  a.'SO,  50  cents). 

There  is  no  better  writor  of  stories  for  boys  than  Mr. 
Aacott  R.  Iloiie,  who  began  this  work  many  years  ago,  and 
is  now  a  veteran  in  the  field,  though  Itis  last  volume, 
"iromespun  Stories,"  shows  no  loss  of  vigor  or  spirit. 
Tho  stories  ai'e  homespun  only  in  tbe  sense  that  they  are 
the  personal  reminiscences  of  the  tollers.  The  humor  is 
frank  and  careless,  and  the  material  mostly  adventure  in 
school  and  out,  of  harum-scarum  boys.  But  there  is  no 
Benaatioualism,  and  there  is  a  very  honest  and  generous 
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spirit  at  bottom,  which  makes  the  collection  especially 
welcome.     (12mo,  pp.  346,  $1.00;  D.  Appleton  &  Co.). 

The  name  of  Roberts  Brothers  is  so  identified  with  a 
scholarly  and  fine  form  of  litei*ature  that  any  book  they 
issue  will,  it  is  taken  for  granted,  find  a  place  already 
made  for  it.  Cei-tainly  this  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Edwin 
Arnold's  "Pearls  of  the  Faith."  He  completes  in  this 
volume  his  "Indian  Trilogy,"  giving  a  poem  to  each  of 
tlie  **  ninety-nine  beautiful  names  of  Allah."  The  charm 
found  in  the  "Light  of  Asia"  is  not  wanting  here,  but 
there  ai'e  many  evidences  of  haste  and  careless  finish,  and 
all  will  regret  his  numerous  alterations  in  the  favorite 
poem  beginning,  "  He  who  died  at  Azan  sends,"  and  en- 
titled now,  "A  Message  from  the  Dead."  As  a  whole, 
the  volume  will  not  add  to  Mr.  Arnold's  reputation. 
(16mo,  pp.  319,  $1.00). 

In  "The  Colonel's  Daughter;  or.  Winning  His  Spurs," 
Captain  Charles  King,  •.  S.  A.,  has  given  the  public 
an  old-fashioned  novel,  in  which  analysis  is  replaced  by 
description  and  adventure,  and  we  have  a  story  rather  than 
a  dissection  of  the  characters  who  might  have  made  a 
stor}'.  There  is  some  exceedingly  picturesque  and  vivid 
writing,  notably  in  the  Apache  attack,  and  the  Adjutant, 
Mr.  Truscott,  though  leather  unnecessarily  mysterious,  is 
very  well  drawn.  Many  features  of  garrison  life  are  most 
admii-ably  given — the  gossip  and  pettiness  as  well  as  the 
finer  side — and  the  reader  is  well  pleased  at  last  with  the 
ending,  wherein  the  Colonel's  daughter  becomes  the  a^'u- 
taut's  bride,  as  had,  of  course,  been  foreseen  from  the 
beginning,  though  the  various  obstacles  had  at  times 
seemed  insurmountable.  (12mo,  pp.  440,  $1.50;  J.  B. 
Lippincott  &  Co.). 

In  her  "  Fairy.land  of  Science,"  Miss  Arabella  B.  Buck- 
ley, known  as  a  pupil  of  Professor  Huxley's,  took  rank  at* 
once  as  not  only  a  charming  writer,  but  one  who  knew 
her  ground  thoroughly,  and  whose  facts  could  always  be 
relied  upon.  The  same  charactenstics  which  have  dis- 
tinguished her  in  the  past  are  found  in  quite  as  marked 
degree  in  "The  Winners  in  Life's  Race,  or  the  Great 
Backboned  Family,"  which,  while  really  a  sequel  to  a 
former  book  on  invertebrate  animals,  entitled  "Life  and 
Her  Children,"  can  be  read  without  reference  to  that. 
There  are  many  carefully-drawn  illustrations,  some  of  the 
most  interesting  of  which  are  the  "geological  restora- 
tions," necessarily  rather  coi\jectui*al,  but  all  of  value; 
and  nothing  could  be  better  adapted  to  interest  children 
in  such  study,  or  could  hold  a  simpler  or  more  delightful 
arrangement  of  every-day  facts.  (l2mo,  pp.  367,  $1.50 ; 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.). 

If  another  cook-book  of  any  description  can  be  needed 
it  must  be  the  latest  one,  entitled  "Ice  Cream  and  Cakes," 
for  in  it  is  to  be  found  such  a  collection  of  practi- 
cal and  well-tested  i-eceipts  as  will  delight  the  soul  of 
every  experimenter  in  such  directions.  The  book  is  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  confectioners,  as  well  as  of  private 
families,  and  there  are  many  creams  and  ices  quite  unfa- 
miliar to  American  palates.  The  rules  for  cakes  are,  as  a 
whole,  very  satisfactoi*y,  though  the  inexpeiienced  house- 
keeper will  be  likely  to  stumble  over  the  rules  which  give 
"one  quart  of  white  of  egg,"  with  a  question  as  to  how 
many  it  takes  to  make  a  quart.  But,  for  the  purpose  in- 
tended, as  a  whole,  nothing  could  be  better ;  and  the  book 
itself,  with  its  gi-ay  and  silver  cover,  is  a  charming  addi- 
tion to  the  literature  of  the  kitchen.  (12mo,  pp.  384,  $1.50; 
Cbailes  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York). 

Gail  Hamilton  takes  a  remarkably  sensible  attitude 
toward  her  novel,  "First  Love  is  Best,"  which  found 
fewer  rcadera  than  it  desei*ved.  She  is  reported  to  have 
said  to  a  friend,  apropos  of  some  discussion  concerning 
heroines:  "It  will  be  news  to  the  public  that  I  ever  had 
a  heroine.   But  it  is  even  so,  and  a  very  nice  young  woman 


she  was,  too ;  but  nobody  ever  cared  anything  about  her. 
The  fact  is,  she  was  too  good  for  this  wicked  world,  and 
she  never  made  the  smallest  sensation  in  it.  Now  the 
people  are  complaining  of  Mr.  Howells  and  Mrs.  Burnett 
that  their  heroines  are  ill-behaved  and  fall  in  love  with 
other  men  than  theii*  husbands.  I  made  up  an  excellent 
heroine  to  order — my  own.  She  was  a  good,  hearty, 
wholesome,  honest  girl,  free  and  spontaneous,  dutiful  and 
simple.  She  walked  along  a  difficult  and  dangerous  path 
not  only  untainted  but  untempted — not  by  virtue  of  any 
high  i*esolution,  but  of  right  instinct — into  the  region  of 
perfect  happiness  which  ought  to  lie  like  a  lake  of  light 
around  every  world  of  man's  creating,  whatever  man's 
Creator  may  find  best.  What  was  the  result  ?  She  walked 
alone !  When  I  am  tired,  or  have  an  hour  or  two  of 
leisure,  I  sit  down,  book  in  hand,  and  take  sweet  counsel 
with  the  charming  creature,  but  nobody  else  ever  heard  of 
her." 

It  is  a  fashion  of  the  day  to  make  bulky  books.  Two  or 
three  volumes  are  compressed  into  one,  and  the  reader  who 
would  do  more  than  glance  at  an  author  finds  that  one 
hand  is  of  small  use,  and  that  even  two  are  speedily  tired 
out  with  the  burden.  The  book  that  one  needs  as  constant 
companion  should  be  of  a  size  and  weight  that  fit  the 
hand  and  rather  Invite  taking  up,  and  such  is  the  case 
with  the  "Little  Classic "  edition  of  Emeraon's  works,  in 
nine  volumes.  The  Riverside  Pi*ess  has  seldom  done 
daintier  work,  and  though  the  narrowness  of  the  type  has 
occasionally  been  objected  to  by  readers  who  claim  that  it 
is  more  likely  to  tire  the  eyes  than  the  ordinary  size,  this 
is  not  sufficiently  marked  to  be  an  argument  against  the 
form,  its  perfect  clearness  upon  the  creamy  tint  of  the 
paper  offsetting  the  slight  disadvantage.  The  miscella- 
nies, collected  into  one  volume,  and  including  "The  Ame- 
rican Scholar,"  an  oration  delivered  at  Cambndgeinl8d7, 
which  gave  him  his  first  full  recognition  as  a  man  des- 
tined to  make  profound  impression  on  the  time,  hold  also 
the  address  delivered  before  the  senior  class  in  Divinity 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1888.  It  is  difficult  to  reproduce 
the  state  of  mind  which  received  this  as  the  audacious 
word  of  an  unbeliever  and  iconoclast,  or  to  understand 
fully  why  such  a  cry  of  dismay  arose  even  from  those  in 
sympathy  with  him.  Emerson's  calm  faith  that  time 
would  justify  him  proved  itself  sooner  than  he  hoped ;  but 
each  one  of  these  miscellanies  is  a  bit  of  biography,  and 
many  points  in  them  are  reproduced  in  the  lately  issued 
correspondence  between  Emerson  and  Carlyle.  The  edition 
has  been  carefully  revised  and  edited,  and  is  in  all  points  a 
very  satisfactory  addition  to  the  bookshelf.  (9  vols. 
$13.50). 

NEW  BOOKS. 


Dust,  a  Novel.  By  Julian  Hawthorne.  Our  Continent  Library,  No.  S. 
12mOf  pp.  402,  f  1.25.    Fords,  Howard,  ft  Ilulbert*  New  York. 

A  Sane  Lunatic.  By  Clara  Louise  Burnham.  Hammock  Series. 
l2mo,  pp.  325,  fl.50.    Henry  A.  Sumner  ft  Co.,  Chicago. 

Bread  and  Bread  Making.  Cookery  Manimls,  No.  2.  By  Mrs. 
Emma  P.  Ewlng.   Pp.  84,  25  cents.   Fairbanks,  Palmer  ft  Co.,  Chicago. 

Recollections  op  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley.  I^te  Dean  of 
Westminster.  Three  Lectures,  Dellvere<l  In  Edinburg  in  Novenil>er, 
1882.  By  George  Granville  Bradley,  D.  D.  12mo,  pp.  142,  f  1.  Charles 
Scrlbner*s  Sons. 

Ice  Pack  and  Tundra.  An  Account  of  the  Search  for  the  Jeannette, 
and  a  Sledge  Journey  through  Siberia.  By  William  H.  Glider.  With 
Mnps  and  Illustrations.    8vo,  pp.  344,  $4.    Charles  Scrlbnefs  Sons. 

The  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Ralph  Waldo 
Emeuson.  1834—1872.  2  vols.  8vo,  pp.  368,  384,  $4.  James  R.  Os- 
good ft  Co.,  Boston. 

A  Parisian  Romance.  By  Octave  FeuUlet.  Paper,  pp.  221,  50  cents. 
T.  B.  Peterson  ft  Brothers,  Philadelphia. 

Reminiscences  and  Memorials  of  Men  of  the  Revolution, 
and  their  Families.  By  A.  B.  Muzzey.  Fully  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp, 
424,  9^.50.     Estes  ft  Lauriat,  Boston. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


QKOitaiA  Ib  probably  tbe  only  place  in  the  world  where 
a  raih'oad  builds  culvei't«  of  white  marble  and  layB  its 
ties  on  a  bed  of  the  same  material.  Yet  thia  is  ti'ue,  and 
so  far  as  truth  goes  it  miglit  have  been  stated  that  the 
road-bed  was  a  gold  mine.  Theue  statements  may  Beein 
exaggerated,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  Gilmei-  and  Pickens 
Counties,  tlirougli  which  the  Marietta  and  North  Qeorgia 
Railroad  nuis,  are  bound  together  hy  wliite  marble  nearly 
as  fine  as  that  of  Carrara,  and  it  is  through  this  marble 
that  the  road-bed  has  been  cut. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Ward'*  Natural  Seitnee  Bulletin,  Mr. 
.  F.  A.  Lucas  gives  a  very  inteiesting  desciiption  of  the 
methods  by  which  tlie  skeietoaa  of  animals,  birds  and  rep- 
tiles are  sorted,  cleaned,  mounted  and  finally  packed  for 
transportation  in  fnlfillmeut  of  orders  from  every  pait  of 
the  United  States  as  well  as  to  foreign  countries.  We  give 
an  exti'act  which  will  show  in  some  degree  the  vast 
amount  of  care  required  in  the  meie  packing;  "Large 
pieces  are  usually  dismounted,  the  pedestal  secured  to  the 
bottom  of  a  box.  and  the  body,  skull  and  limbs  lashed 
securely  to  numerous  ci'oss-bars.  A  box  of  small  skele- 
tons, however,  presents  a  more  difficult  problem,  and 
when  finished  is  a  perfect  maze  of  cross-bars  and  strings. 
The  skulls  of  the  mammals  are  <letached  and  fastened 
inside  the  chest  cavity,  and  twine  passed  around  the  legs 
and  tied  to  the  standards.  Tlie  skulls  of  birds  are  so  se< 
cured  that  even  if  loosened  they  cannot  fall,  while  the 
smallest  pieces  are  usually  enveloped  in  soft  paper.  All 
being  thus  prepared,  the  pedestals  are  secured  to  the  sides 
of  the  box  hy  screws  from  without,  and  a  general  view 
taken  of  the  situation.  Here  a  dog  is  weak  in  the  knees 
and  must  be  supported  by  bars  at  the  neck  and  the  pelvis. 
One  of  these  bars  runs  under  the  back  of  a  turtle,  and  a 
cord  passed  around  his  body  pi'events  all  vibration,  while 
to  the  other  is  secured  the  neck  and  bill  of  a  heron,  whose 
long  legs  are  sustained  by  still  another  brace.  There  a 
fish's  skull  has  to  be  held  up  by  cords  passing  diagonally 
to  the  sides  of  the  box,  and  a  duck's  bill  is  'guyed '  in  a 
similar  manner.  So  one  after  another  all  are  secui'ed,  an 
occasional  shake  of  the  box  showing  that  all  undue  vibra- 
tion of  its  contents  has  been  guarded  against." 

Mr.  Joseph  F.  Jambs  sends  to  the  Botanical  Qazettt 
some  notes  on  California  plants,  the  I'esult  of  a  residence 
of  a  year  and  a  half  in  Boutliern  California,  principally  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Los  Angeles.  One  of  the  prettiest  of 
trees,  the  pepper-ti'ee,  is  used  for  its  shade.  The  flowers 
are  small,  greenish- white,  in  long  racemes.  The  fruit  is 
globular,  of  a  deep  red  color,  and  liangs  in  long  bunches, 
contrasting  beautifully  with  the  pinnate  leaves.  It  is  hot 
and  peppery  to  the  taste,  and  in  Mexico,  where  the  tree  is 
native,  it  is  known  as  Chili  pepper.  From  the  broken 
leaves  and  branches  exudes  a  white,  gummy  substance, 
which  is  also  peppery.  Generally  not  very  tall.  It  branches 
some  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  The  bark  is 
rough  and  scaly,  but  the  long,  pendulous  branches  and 
piimate  leaves  are  handsome.  It  blossoms  twice  a  year, 
and  is  an  evergreen,  the  branches  never  being  bare  of 
leaves.     It  is  extensively  planted  in  Southern  California, 


but  the  climate  of  Ban  Francisco  is  not  very  suitable  for 
its  full  development.  One  of  the  commonest  plants  in 
some  localities  seems  to  be  the  Califoi-nia  poppy.  Where 
it  grows  in  large  patches,  as  it  frequently  does,  the  blos- 
soms make  the  ground  appeal*  of  a  most  intense  golden 
color,  and  when  tlie  sun  is  shining  brightly  upon  them, 
tbe  eye  is  daxzled  by  the  blaze.  It  does  not  seem  to 
occur  at  all  east  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains,  but  is  very 
common  in  tlie  ueigbborhood  about  Los  Angeles.  Tlie 
well-known  grease-wood  forms  nine-tenths  of  tlie  v^e- 
tation  in  many  parts  of  the  mountains.  It  is  a  busby 
shrub,  with  awl-shaped  leaves  and  close  clusters  of  white 
flowers.  The  roots  ale  extensively  used  for  fuel,  and  its 
presence  on  laud  is  a  sure  indication  of  water  at  no  great 
depth.  Yucca  Whipplei  is  very  handfome.  The  flower- 
stem  is  often  ten  feet  high,  and  is  covered  for  about  one-half 
its  height  with  a  dense  mass  of  hell-shaped  white  flowers. 
••• 
The  repoi-t  tliat  the  brain  of  ^ambetta,  when  examined 
by  tbe  empei-ts,  was  found  to  weigh  1 100  gi-ammes,  or  less 
than  39  ounces,  lias  led  to  tlie  publication  of  au  immense 
number  of  bi'ain  weights.  Tlie  brain  of  the  adult  human 
male  is  said  to  aveiage  about  50  ouuces,  and  that  of  tbe 
adult  female  about  45.  The  maximum  weight  of  the 
healthy  biuin  is  about  S4  ounces,  and  minimum  about  31. 
In  cases  of  idiocy  it  has  been  found  weighing  only  SO 
ounces.  Broca  places  the  lowest  limit  of  brain  weight 
compatible  witli  human  intelligence  at  S3  ounces  iu  males 
and  30  in  females,  the  average  weight  of  the  European 
male  brain  being  49  ounces.  Dr.  Biscboff,  of  Bonn,  pub- 
lished two  or  three  years  ago  perhaps  the  most  eibauEtiie 
study  of  the  subject  ever  undertaken.  He  lia<l  examined 
and  weiglied  the  brains  of  559  men  and  347  women.  His 
figures  were  as  fellows  ; 

Male 6T.9  oz.  .15.0  oe.  48  ox. 

Female,       .        .        .        55.2  oz.  38.9  ox.  43  oi. 

Biscboff  weighed  the  brains  of  ten  cultivated  and  cele- 
brated men,  some  of  which  he  found  to  be  below  the  ave- 
rage, while  none  reached  tbe  maximum.  The  brains  of 
119  ordinary  offeudei'B  weighed  II  gi-ammesmore  than  the 
average,  some  having  a  weight  of  1500  and  even  IGOO 
grammes.  Bi'ncs,  on  comparing  115  skulls  taken  from  a 
vault  closed  up  not  later  than  the  twelfth  century,  with 
another  series  of  125  skulls  taken  from  a  cemetery  be- 
longing to  the  earlier  years  of  the  present  century,  found 
the  average  capacity  to  be  1436  and  1462,  showing  a  con- 
siderable gain  during  seven  centuHes  of  progressive  civili- 
zation. As  to  the  aetual  weight  of  the  brains  of  eminent 
men  full  statistics  are  not  obtainable.  Taking  individual 
cases,  some  twenty-thiee  in  numl>er,  Cuvier,  the  naturalist, 
heads  the  list,  according  to  one  authority,  with  641  ounces, 
and  according  to  anotlier  with  04.33  ounces.  The  brains 
of  Abercramby,  the  physician,  and  of  Schiller,  the  poet, 
weighed  63  ounces  each;  Sir  James  Simpson's  weighed  54, 
and  Chalmer's  53 ;  the  brains  of  Napoleon  and  Daniel  Web- 
ster 57  ouuces.  The  brain  of  a  mulatto  who  died  not  long 
ago  at  Cincinnati  was  found  to  weigh  61  ounces.  He  was 
not  considered  bright  intellectually.  The  heaviest  brain 
on  record,  which  weighed  67  oiuices,  according  to  Dr. 
Morris,  was  a  bricklayer,  who  "had  a  good  memory  and 
was  fond  of  politics,  but  could  ncitlier  read  nor  write;  so 
tliat  whatever  his  potentialities,  his  actual  acquirements 
were  not  great."  It  may  surpiise  our  readers  to  learn 
that  the  only  statistics  of  Chinese  brain-weights  available 
show  them  tc)  exceed  all  other  nations  in  this  respect.  Tlie 
average  braiu  weight  of  the  males  reached  50^  ounces, 
and  that  of  the  females  45^  ounces.  This  is  an  average 
not  attained,  so  far  as  yet  known,  by  any  other  nation,  it 
being  fully  6  ounces  above  that  of  the  average  negro,  and 
Ij  ounces  above  the  European.  The  brain  of  Guiteau 
weighed  40^  ounces,  exceeding  more  than  10  ounces  tbe 
reported  weight  of  that  of  the  great  French  Republican. 
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THE  DRAMA. 


IN  LIGHTER  VEIN. 


Thb  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Charles  Fechter  was  re- 
eently  married  in  Paris  to  her  cousin,  M.  Henri  Poree. 

M.  Sardou,  the  eminent  French  dramatist,  is  of  medium  stat- 
ure, quite  thin,  and  seems  very  delicate.  His  residence,  built  by 
Hansard,  is  at  Marley  le  Roi,  where  he  remains  continually, 
sa?e  a  visit  once  a  week  to  Paris.  He  is  a  martinet  at  rehearsals, 
insisting  that  his  smallest  instructions  be  implicitly  obeyed  by 
all  his  associates. 

The  sensational  melodrama  of  **  Youth  ''  was  lately  produced 
at  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  in  Philadelphia,  in  a  most  elabo- 
rate manner.  The  principal  characters  were  in  able  hands,  Mr. 
Charles  Vandenhoff  being  admirable  as  the  much-abused  hero, 
and  Madame  Majeroni  highly  artistic  in  a  very  ungrateful  part. 
The  scenery  and  stage  management  was  very  satisfactory,  par- 
ticularly in  the  battle  scene,  *^The  Defense  of  Hawk's  Point.". 
Volley  after  volley  of  musketry  and  artillery  were  fired  in  sight 
of  the  audience,  a  Catling  gun  being  used ;  the  savages  were 
pressed  back  at  the  bayonet's  point ;  the  stage  was  strewn  with 
the  fallen,  and  the  final  victory  of  the  English  troops  concluded 
a  series  of  stage  pictures  that  were  realistic  to  a  decidely  exciting 
degree. 

SiOKOR  Salvini  will  bid  farewell  to  the  American  stage  in 
the  latter  part  of  April,  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  New  Tork, 
prior  to  which  he  will  appear  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Opera 
House,  Philadelphia,  for  a  week.  In  these  farewell  performances 
he  will  be  assisted  by  no  less  a  celebrity  than  Miss  Clara  Morris. 
Two  such  notabilities  appearing  in  consort  is  an  especially  inte- 
resting and  important  event,  and  in  the  contemporary  drama 
could  not  be  duplicated.  In  their  respective  lines  there  do  not 
exist  two  greater  (if  as  great)  exponents  of  the  art  dramatic 
than  the  illustrious  Italian  and  the  brilliant  American  actress. 
Ad  a  portrayer  of  the  elemental  passions  of  man  Signor  Salvini 
stands  alone ;  as  an  exemplar  of  the  emotional  in  woman  Miss 
Morris  has  no  superior. 


REFERENCE  CALENDAR. 


[THIS  COLUMN  IS  INTENDED  AS  A  RECORD  FOR  REFERENCE,   NOT  AS 

A  SUMMARY  OF  CURRENT  NEWS.] 


March  1. — The  Senate  passed  the  Sundry  Civil  Service  bill  with 

amendments. The  House  of  Representatives  agreed  to  the 

conference  report  on  the  Fortifications  bill  appropriating  |070,- 

000. In  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  the  bi-centennial  anniversary  of 

the  state  legislature  was  celebrated. A  plot  against  the  life  of 

Lord  Harting^n,  the  British  War  Secretary,  was  discovered. 

Thoe.  W.  Palmer  was  elected  United  States  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan on  the  eighty-first  ballot,  in  Joint  session  of  the  legislature. 

March  t. — The  conference  report  on  the  Tariflf  bill  was  received 

and  adopted  in  the  Senate. In  the  House  the  Post*office  and 

the  Legislative  Appropriation  bills  were  passed. Governor 

Cleveland,  of  New  York,  vetoed  the  bill  to  reduce  fares  on  the 

Elevated  Railroads. Mrs.  Judah,  the  actress,  died  in  New 

Orleans,  aged    seventy-four  years. The    Hon.    Dudley    M. 

Du  Boise,  of  Georgia,  died. — —General  Peter  J.  Sullivan,  late 
Colonel  of  the  48th  Ohio  infantry  regiment,  died  in  Cincinnati. 

March  S. — Senator  Davis  retired  from  his  position  as  President 
of  the  Senate,  and  Senator  Edmunds  was  chosen  to  succeed  him. 

The  Deficiency  Appropriation  bill  was  amended  and  passed, 

also  the  House  bill  modifying  the  money  order  system ;   the 

River  and  Harbor  bill  was  tabled  and  killed. The  Malagassy 

Embassy  arrived  at  N.  Y.  and  was  received  by  the  authorities. 

March  4' — In  both  houses  of  Congress  the  Sundry  Civil  Service 

Appropriation  bill  report  was  adopted. Congress  adjourned 

$ine  di«. Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Governor  of  Georgia,  died. 

Colonel  Harry  Gilraor,  the  Confederate  cavalry  leader,  died. 

March  5. — U.  S.  Treasurer  James  Gilflllan  resigned  his  office 

to  accept  a  position  in  New  York. A  fire  In  Red  Wing,  Minn., 

caused  a  loss  of  $200,000. James  S.  Boynton,  President  of  the 

Georgia  Senate,  was  sworn  In  as  Governor,  vict  Alex.  H.  Stephens, 
deceased ;  an  election  for  Governor  will  be  held  on  April  24th. 

March  7. — J.  R.  Green,  the  historian,  died. Nathaniel 

Thayer,  of  Boston,  died. The  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  L.  Nicholson,  of 

Philadelphia,  was  elected  Bishop  of  Indiana. 


Aperire. 

CThe  name  of  the  month  of  April  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin 
word  Aperire,  (to  open),  because  Its  warmth  opens  everything  which 
had  been  closed  by  the  cold  of  winter.  ] 

"To  open  "  the  ice-locked  channels, 
That  the  streams,  uncurbed  and  free, 
May  rush  from  their  mountain  sources 
Far  down  to  the  great  deep  sea. 

**  To  open  '*  and  cleave  a  pathway 
Aloft  in  the  vaulted  sky, 
For  the  flutter  of  countless  pinions 
That  up  to  the  northviraid  fly. 

**To  open'*  the  bills  of  the  warblers, 
And  fill  them  with  lays  of  love. 
Which  float  on  the  air  around  us. 
And  ring  from  the  boughs  above. 

"To  open  "  the  windows  of  heaven 
To  the  soft  down-plashing  rain. 
That  sinks  in  the  fresh-plowed  furi'ows, 
And  rises  in  mist  again. 

"  To  open  "  the  earth's  warm  bosom, 
To  the  green  and  tender  blade. 
As  it  starts  from  the  swelling  kei*nel 
And  steals  to  the  sun  or  shade. 

"  To  open  "  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
And  their  lips  with  prayer  and  praise, 
'Tis  the  name  and  the  mission  of  April, 
With  her  sweet  and  changeful  ways ! 

S.  H.  Bkownb. 


Fullness  of  Joy. 

Hb  will  not  slay  me,  though  I  here  declare 
In  Gknl  is  sense  of  humor.  So  the  gust, 
Prostrating  pompousness  in  sudden  dust ; 

Th'  electric  snap  of  repartee ;  the  stare 

Of  moon-eyed  owls ;  the  monkey  tribes — ^had  He 
No  hand  in  these  ? 

That  we  like  Him  might  be. 

He  gave  us  of  His  own  our  comic  powers. 

These  transient  tears  upon  His  face  and  ours 

With  sin  shall  cease.     Aye,  then  our  gladness  flowers 
To  humor  sweet  like  His.    In  us  is  wrought 
His  wit  as  well  as  wisdom.    We  are  brought 

From  baby  glee  to  joy  so  deep  it  is 

As  laughterless  upon  our  lips  as  His. 

William  M.  Baker. 


In  the  Waltz. 

At  last  in  my  arms  I  held  my  queen, 
As,  whirling  and  circling  to  and  fro. 

We  heard,  as  we  threaded  the  waltzers  between. 
The  gloiious  music  ebb  and  flow. 

I  could  feel  her  heart,  like  a  bird  imprisoned. 
Against  my  breast  through  her  corsage  beat. 

As  I  held  her  close  in  the  waltz  and  listened 
To  the  maddening  music  and  pattering  feet. 

As  we  whirled  and  circled  about  the  room, 
My  senses  swooned  with  the  joy  and  bliss ; 

My  soul  seemed  drunk  with  her  breath's  perfume. 
And  I  pressed  on  a  vagrant  tress  a  kiss. 

I  saw  a  flash  in  my  nval's  eye 

As  I  kissed  the  tress  as  it  fanned  my  cheek. 
And  I  said  to  myself,  as  I  heard  her  sigh, 
"Now  or  never — this  moment  speak." 


IN   LIGHTER    VEIA. 


THE  EASTER  HOLIDAYS Twelve  o'clock  at  the  ChUdren'i  Party The  Laal  Dance,  "  Sir  Roger  De  Covecliy.'' 


I  bent  my  head  'til  ii  touched  tho  gloi7 
Of  goldsD  hair  that  enci-owned  lier  head. 

And  there  in  the  naltz  I  told  the  story 
That  aball  yet  be  new  when  the  world  is  dead. 

There  in  the  waltz  I  won  my  treasure, 
Full  in  the  ball'ioom's  glare  and  heat, 

Whirling Hwin  through  the  waltz'n  measure, 
Keeping  time  to  the  muHic's  lieat. 

As  T  looked  in  her  eyes,  brimming  o'er  like  ariver, 
I  clasped  her  cloee,  for  I  knew  I  had  won; 

And  then,  with  a  blare  and  a  crash  and  shiver. 
The  music  ended — the  waltz  was  done. 

Cmrence  Lads  Ditib. 


De  Lor  ob  de  Lord. 
In  die  wo'fnl  worl'  can't  T  do  as  T  plea 


Oue>$  net,  Brudder,  gaett  not. 
Can't  I  sit  light  down  an'  take  my  ease, 
Wid  ail  T  can  beg  an'  botrei'  an'  seize, 
Hy  head  on  my  han'^,  my  ban's  on  my  kneesf 

Ouwi  not,  BrudiUr,  gueu  not. 

Won't  some  ileh  'lation  take  pity  on  me  ? 

Out»>  not,  Brudder,  guett  not. 
Can't  I  'pi-oacli  de  roost  whar  de  fat  bens  be. 
An'  do  it  so  sly  dat  nobody  'It  see, 
An'  den  git  off  wid  no  di^  aft«r  me  ? 

Qmm  not,  BraddfT,  guett  not. 

Don'  you  tink  that  the  lazy  man  git  froo  de  gate? 

Giutt  not,  Brudder,  gueis  not. 
Ef  he  don't  buriy  up  will  he  be  too  late  ? 
An'  den  won't  he  hev  in  anodder  state 
A  second  perhation,  an'  come  out  at  lass 
Jes'  as  good  as  tbougit  lie  bad  trabblcd  fass? 

Oue»»  not,  BrvddfT.  gunt  not. 

Ef  I  don't  want  de  dcbbil  to  scratch  on  my  grave, 

Oo  on,  Bniddtr,  go  on. 
An'  hoUei'.  "  Ciira  up  here,  you  old  jack-a-knave, 
I  've  waited  an"  waited  for  you,  lioney  dear ; 
Git  up  outer  dar,  an'  cum  along  here  ; 

Qo  oa,  Bniddtr,  go  on. 


"  I  'se  gota  little  comer  close  by  de  Are — 
Ef  you  ain't  warm  ennffyou  can  hitch  up  nigher." 

Oo  on,  Brudder,  go  on. 
An'  I  say,  "Misser  Debbil,  I  ain't  your  son; 
You  is  weny  kin'  to  dig,  but  you  've  dug  de  wrongone. 

"  I  truss  in  de  Lord,  an'  he 's  lookin'  for  me ; 
Good-by,  Misser  Debbil" — do  you  s'poao  dat  he 
Will  erpologize,  and  let  me  go  free  7 

Jeu  to,  Brudder,  jeu  lo. 
An'  fVom  dat  narrer  escape  can  I  tly 
Up  to  Jenisalem  in  de  sky  ? 

Jtu  to,  Bl-udder,  je»t  to. 

Well,  den'  I  guess  I  won't  do  as  I  please. 
An'  I  won't  res'  my  lian's  loo  much  on  my  knees  r 
As  nigh  as  T  possible  can,  I'll  do  right; 
Bo  I  won't  be  afraid  ob  de  Lord's  daylight. 
Jei»  to,  Brudder,  jets  to. 

— Frotn  the  Independent 


To  a  Slipper. 
When  my  great-great-gi'eat-grandi 

Was  but  a  maid  of  sweet  sixteen. 
This  slipper,  faded  now  anil  frayed, 

Was  hers  in  pride  of  satin  sheen. 
'T  hath  danced  in  stately  minuet. 

And  as  it  twinkled  iu  and  out 
Beneath  her  brocade  petticoat 

'T  hatli  tortured  many  a  heart,  no  di 
It  bath  a  small,  unsteady  heel 

And  such  a  curious  pointed  toe, 

■     .  strangely  mincing  tread. 


Yet  I  doubt  not  her  powdered  hair 

And  glancing  eyes  accorded  well 
With  tliese  same  marionette-like  steps. 

And  made  her  lovers'  bosoms  swell. 
My  dear  great-great-great-Krandmamma 

Long  since  was  clothed  in  heavenly  gnise ; 
For,  apite  this  slipper  frivolous. 

She  walked  this  world  in  godly  wise. 

a.  M.  Gray,  in  Ttte  Botton  Courier. 
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A  HARVEST  WITH  THE  TAOS  INDIANS. 


Around  the  ladians  of  the  Pueblos  is  thrown  that 
interest  which  attaches  itself  to  any  subject  preeentin;; 
an  exceptional  or  anomalous  character.  Less  an  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  than  an  anomaly,  these  people  seem  to 
afford  for  North  American  cthnolf^  the  necessary  link 
between  savagery  an<I  civilization.  Though  strictly  an 
Indian,  the  Pueblo  is  an  Indian  without  those  peculi- 
arities of  war  paint,  tomahawks  and  feathers  which  com- 
monly clothe  liim  in  the  popular  mind  ;  for  long  training 
in  a  complete  syntem  of  domestic  and  tribal  law  Iieis 
elevated  him  to  a  respectable  status  in  morals,  taught 
him  to  rear  a  permanent  dwelling,  and  to  cultivate  his 
lands  as  a  means  of  subsi)^tence. 

These  Indians  occupy  a  long,  irregular  belt,  extending 
from  the  borders  of  Mexico  into  the  southern  extremity 
of  Colorado,  a  belt  containing  twenty-tbree  villages  in 
one  lengthened  chain.  A  tour  through  the  principal 
of  these  brought  our  party,  after  various  not-to-be- 
forgotten  experiences,  to  the  Pueblo  of  Taos,  the  most 
northern  of  the  New  Mexican  series. 


Taos  is  geuerally  held  by  arcliffiologists  to  be  one  of 
the  oldest  inhabited  pueblos,  and  in  construction  may  be 
regarded  as  a  type  of  its  class — we  say  inkabittd,  for 
several  of  them  are  now  without  the  vestige  of  an 
occupant. 

Our  party  consisted  of  three  persons — two  Easterners 
in  search  of  the  picturesque,  and  a  Western  man,  who 
knew  mules  and  the  Indo-Spanish  dialects.  It  was  in 
the  twilight  of  a  hot,  tedious  day  that  our  ambulance 
wheeled  slowly  through  the  corrals  and  into  the  plaza 
of  the  village.  Our  approach  was  heralded  by  the 
screech  of  an  eagle,  which  moved  uneasily  upon  one  of 
the  loftiest  pinnacles  of  the  pueblo,  and  stretched  out 
his  raeged  black  wings  against  the  sky.  The  announce- 
ment of  this  sentinel  brought  forth  a  score  of  blanket- 
clad  figures,  either  rising  trom  the  traps  in  the  roofs  or 
i-ssuing  from  the  alleys  of  the  town.  In  a  moment  we 
were  surrounded.  The  governor  was  on  hand,  and 
easily  rect^nized— a  tall,  spare  man,  well  grayed  with 
yean'.     He  picked  away  nervously  at  the  short  hairs  of 
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his  beard  as  he  listened  to  the  labored  interpretation  of 
a  letter  from  the  Great  Father  at  Washington ;  and  then 
led  the  way  in  a  rapid  zigzag  through  the  scattering 
crowds.  We  followed  with  difficulty,  and  found  him 
waiting  in  fVont  of  a  low  mud  lodge.  An  armful  of  dry 
corn-husks  threw  out  a  brilliant  light  from  the  fireplace 
in  the  comer,  and  our  quick  survey  of  the  tenement  was 
followed  by  a  spontaneous  outburst  of  commendation. 
The  floor  was  of  hard  cement,  and  the  walls  at  their 
intersection  met  in  a  curve.  At  the  height  of  a  foot  a 
little  variety  was  introduced  by  a  broad  line  of  yellow 
ochre,  and  from  this  to  the  top  the  walls  were  whitened. 
The  ponderous  timbers  overlying  the  walls  were  barked 
and  left  clean,  and  allowed  to  protrude  several  feet  on 
the  outside— a  feature  chamcteristlo  of  all  pueblo  build- 
ings. Ah  the  chief  withdrew,  there  came  a  sense  of 
complete  ownership  in  the  little  house,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  we  had  moved  in  our  luggage  and  adjusted 
it  to  our  liking. 

On  the  following  morning  we  were  able  to  satisfy  a 
hitherto  resti-ained  curiosity  in  regard  to  this,  the  finest 
of  the  pueblos.  The  town  itself  never  appears  more 
striking  than  at  this  early  hour.  Raising  its  pyramid 
in  six  irregular  gradations,  each  tier  turns  toward 
the  east  a  few  ragged  comers  to  catch  the  light,  while 
the  remainder,  lost  in  shadow,  hints  of  indefinite 
size.  Tlie  silence  of  the  housetops  is  impressive,  as 
the  members  of  each  habitation  ofler  up  their  mute 
tribute  to  the  sun,  the  while  drinking  into  full  lungs  a 
morning's  refreshment  of  pure  oxygen.  Thin  blue  lines 
of  Hmoke  rise  above  a  score  of  chimneys,  as  from  ac- 
ceptable offerings  laid  upon  the  altars  of  Ceres  hidden 

The  town  of  Taos  was  formerly  encompassed  by  a 
wall,  the  remains  of  which  are  stiJI  to  be  seen  skirting 
an  irregular  space  of  a  dozen  acres  or  less.  Within 
this,  and  on  either  side  of  the  stream  which  intersects 


it,  two  piles  of  buildings  liave  been  reared,  beside  other 
smaller  lodges  which  lie  about  these  centres.  There 
were  origiually  no  doors  or  meaus  of  ingress  on  the 
ground  floor,  but,  instead,  entrance  was  had  through 
trap-doors  in  tiie  roofs,  reached  by  ladders  from  without, 
which  in  time  of  danger  might  easily  be  pulled  up,  su 
as  to  allow  no  opportunity  to  the  invader.  With  their 
animals  safely  corraled  behind  the  walls,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  water  at  Imnd,  the  inhabitants  high  out  of 
reach,  how  perfect  the  whole  arrangement  for  a  siege  I 
But  "  the  piping  times  of  peace "  have  spoiled  this 
unique  idea,  punched  holes  into  the  baiement,  broken 
down  the  outer  walls,  and  allowed  the  bridge  to  crumble 
and  fall  into  the  swift  water  below. 

Thrift,  however,  is  the  mighty  enemy  of  the  pictu- 
resque ;  and  now  that  easy  neglect  has  laid  her  loose 
hand  upon  it,  the  subject  presents,  in  its  broken  lines 
and  half-buried  accessories,  also  in  the  diversified  tones 
of  its  color — the  token  of  relative  age — a  rugged  and 
barren  grandeur  that  it  probably  never  possessed  when 
the  sentries  paced  to  and  fro  upon  the  housetops,  and 
ihe  wall  was  kept  at  the  height  and  condition  of  a  eon- 
vent  barricade. 

In  front  of  the  North  Pueblo  stands  a  row  of  huge 
hake-ovens,  conical  in  shape,  each  provided  with  a  lai^ 
door  and  a  hole  for  the  draft.  Most  of  the  year  they 
nre  unused,  save  by  the  dogs,  who  find  tbem  snug  ken- 
nels at  night,  or  by  the  pet  ei^les  for  whom  the  dome- 
tops  seem  to  have  a  peculiar  fascination.  Reaching  the 
walls  of  the  structure,  twenty  yards  farther  back,  we 
mount  one  of  the  many  ladders  and  gain  the  Urst  plat- 
form. The  door  which  first  conft-nnts  us  is  about  half  a 
man's  height,  and,  stooping,  we  enter.  After  a  moment 
the  eye  becomes  accustomed  to  the  dim  light  of  the 
apartment,  and  we  glance  about.  The  room  probably 
measures  fifteen  feet  by  twenty  feet,  with  a  height  of 
seven  and  a  half  feet.     In  one  comer  is  the  open  fir*^ 
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piftcc,  about  which  lie  pots,  lar^e  and  small,  used  in 
cooking,  a  pile  of  pilkm  bmachot  and  vienquil  roots  for 
fuel,  and  a  large  olla  with  open  mouth  serving  as  a  de- 
posit for  ashes.  Along  one  side  is  the  bed,  with  its 
cushion  of  sliins  and  blankets,  under  which  are  con- 
(jealcd  the  few  valualiles  of  the  occupant.  From  the 
lafterH  hangs  the  cradle,  a  stout  wicker  basket  furaished 
witli  soil  skins,  and  beside  it  .ire  strung  festoons  of  many- 
colored  ears  of  corn,  red  peppers,  jerked  meat,  boar 
grass,  feathers,  etc. 

A  multitude  of  ladders  of  all  sizes,  charred  and 
cracked  chimneys,  surmounted  by  bulky  caps ;  a  bake- 
oven  large  enough  for  a  night's  lodging,  trap-doors  ad 
injinilum,  poles  of  odd  and  unnecessary  lengths,  which 
serve,  as  occasion  requires,  for  jerking  meat  and  drying 
clotlies,  are  what  confront  us  on  each  exit  fVom  the  dim 
dwellings  into  the  intense  sunlight.  As  we  mount 
higher  the  walls  become  more  delicate  and  the  ceilings 
lower,  the  highest  story  of  the  Nortli  Pueblo  barely  ac- 
commodating a  person  in  sitting  posture.  Tlie  owner 
sleeps  inside,  but  lives,  so  to  speak,  on  his  front  porch. 
Here  and  there,  on  a  balcony  by  itself,  is  a  large  wooden 
cage,  which  indicntes  ownership  in  an  eagle,  though 
usually  the  bird,  with  wings  clipped,  is  descried  enjoy- 
ing bis  probatory  freedom  on  «n  isnlfLtpd 
clothes-pole,  or  in  the  lolly  s 
tree  of  the  sacred  grove. 

Taos,  though  one  of  the  fi 
retaining  its  original  form  sii 
vasinn  of  the  Spaniards,  in 
been  gradually  going  to  de< 
-want  of  owners  to  till  and  i 
habitations.  The  two  struct 
full  capacity  for  a  thousand  sc 
less  than  half  this  number  nc 
them. 

Behind  the  town  lies  the  g 
of  park  for  its  denizens,  wl 
a  shade  over  the  stream,  ai 
darkly  until  received  into  the 
of  the  cailon  behind.    Enterir 
we  are  led  through  its  stately 
along  the  well-worn  labyrin 
Here  and  there  is  seated  a  q 
The  smoke  from  the  pipes  is 
it  curls  and  is  tost  among  thi 
leaves.      Now  and  then  a  ' 
breaks  the  silence,  or  the  low 
conversatioD     swells     the 
monotone  of  the  stream. 
There  is  certainly  an  en- 
chantment   in     this     un- 
feigned serenity,  ignoring 
all  thoughts  of  obligation 
and  care,  and  the  impres- 
sion  left  gives    rise    to  a 
swarm  of  speculative  fan- 

A  day  or  two  being  al- 
lowed to  test  the  motives 
of  the  strangers,  the  Indi- 
ans readily  became  friendly. 
We  were  known  to  be  from 
Washington.  Our  clothes 
told  this.  Washington  is 
to  the  Indian  a  modern 
Babylon — lai^e  enough  to 
contain  all  people  wearing 
pantaloons  ODer  their  boots, 
and  coat-tails.      The  blue 


skirt  men  come  from  Kansas.  (Here  all  the  self-cocking 
revolvers  are  made.)  Upon  this  recommendation  we 
were  granted  the  freedom  of  the  village,  together  with 
its  dwellings,  and  paid  for  the  privilege  roundly.  Our 
calls  were  promptly  relumed,  genei-ally  at  meal  time, 
this  being  an  hour  reserved  for  the  purpose.  The  chim- 
ney of  our  lodge  upon  the  ground  floor  was  well  placed 
as  a  centre  for  the  eyes  of  the  little  community,  and  be- 
came an  irrepressible  tell-tale  of  dining  hours.  It  was 
possible,  also,  for  the  curious  to  know  our  bill  of  fere  by 
analyzing  the  odors  as  they  rose  out  of  the  top.  Our 
food,  though  eaten  by  them  with  relish,  was  received  in 
a  manner  bespeaking  theconipliment  which  they  seemed 
eager  to  return  upon  us  in  accepting  it. 

Occasionally  we  dined  out,  more  from  curiosity  than 
for  any  epicurean  gratifications.  We  usnallyfound  the 
houseliold  squatting  around  a  dish  of /ryVjIea,  or  stewed 
bean»,  and  an  olla  jjodrida,  or  a  pot  of  boiled  meat,  hot 
with  peppers.  As  it  was  the  height  of  the  corn  season, 
a  tenajah  full  of  real  homelike-looking  cars  was  invari- 
ably part  of  the  spread.  Tortillaa  are  made  of  flour, 
a  cross  between  a  thick  cake  and  a  thin  loaf,  fried  upon 
hot  copper  plates.  The  Ijeans  are  eaten  with  scoops, 
which  took  like  pieces  of  brown  paper;  but, strangely 
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'""■,   A  pure  Indian  word  thrown  in  care- 
ly  with  proper  accent'  helps  mud)  to 
Dgthen  a  friendship.     It   is  amusing 
trace    the    maneuvers    and    t  wis  tings 
lugh    which    a    succeB^sfullv-dcveloptid 
«uce  liaving  this  recommendation  is 
evolved.     The  gesture  comes  in 
as  an  appendix,  carrying  every- 
thing not  contained   in    tlie  to- 
cables.    It  must  be  delivered  with 
freedom  and   force,  rather  as  a 
substitute  for  speech  titan  as  an 
apoli^y  for  its  lack.     One  feels 
added    dignity  in   a  well-swung 
gesture,  and  the  effect  is  always 
satisfactory.      Heoce  wa  indulge 
this  vanity  at  the  expense  of  fur- 
ther progress  in  words ;  nor  is  the 
presence  of  our  ever-ready  inter- 
'      ~         •-■         T^^  preter  calculated  to  inspire  any 

iDTLLic  COURTSHIP.  lastiog  enthusiasni  toward  the  ac- 

quirement of  a  native  dialect. 
These  people  are  essentially 
enough,  both  spoon  and /rtjolea  go  down  leather.  This  happy  and  contented.  Life  is  an  enjoyment.  They  love 
scoop  is  an  article  of  food,  called  guayare,  plastic  enough  its  picturesquenese,  its  opportunity  of  combining  work 
to  lie  easily  rolled  up  and  used — an  advance  upon  and  play;  its  speedy  transitions  from  the  heat  of  will- 
fingers,  but  a  degree  below  pewter.  ing  labor  to  the  cool  quietude  of  disinclination. 

To  the  stranger,  with  never  so  limited  a  knowledge.  The  plowing  of  the  land  well  illustrates  their  strong 
communication  witli  tlieni  is  not  difficult.  One  may  tendency  to  combine  labor  with  what  may  rid  labor  of 
take  his  chauceu  in  tliree  tongues.  It  is  well  to  start  off  its  servility.  Often  as  many  as  ten  yoke  of  oxen,  awk- 
in  Spanish,  which  always  gains  attention.  Fairly  under  wardly  coupled  together  by  the  horns,  ar«  seen  follow- 
way  be  may  find  license  for  tlie  use  of  an  English  word  ing  the  footsteps  of  a  child  with  a  regularity  which 
or  two,  which  the  listener  no  doubt  imagines  to  be  sonie  insures  a  str^bt  line  across  the  Held.  No  other  reason 
part  of  Spanish  lacking    in   his  own  scanty  vocabu-     for  the  number  is  apparent,  but  the  love  of  company 
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and  a  crowd,  nnd  the  boisterous  hilarity  which  follows 
Ihe  slow  conipany  aod  sends  back  the  bedlam  of  voices 
from  the  bottom-lands,  is  sii^uilicant  of  those  simple  de- 
lights of  all  yeomen. 

Our  arrival  ia  the  village  was  none  too  soon  to  wit- 
ness all  the  operations  of  harvest-time.  This  season 
above  all  othent  affords  most  of  the  picturesque  features 
of  the  pueblo  life.  The  various  processes  follow  in 
rapid  succession,  and  though  performed  with  the  clumsy 
implements  of  a  time  long  pa.st,  the  whole  work,  from 
the  reaping  to  the  housing  of  the  grain,  is  accomplished 
within  less  tlian  a  month. 

Harvest  life  here  is  a  great  open-air  festival,  and  in 
the  quaint  processes  employed,  carries  the  mind  back  to 
the  simple  ways  of  all  ancient  peoples.  The  fields  of 
grain  surround  the  village  on  three  sides,  but  mainly 
stretch  out  into  the  valley,  following  the  great  irriga- 
ting ditcli  or  aceqaia.  Here  we  find  a  score  of  workers 
bending  their  Imcks  among  the  tall  stalks,  all  armed 
with  knives  or  sickles  notched  with  saw  teeth.  The 
labor  of  cutting  is  necessarily  slow  and  irksome,  especi- 
ally to  the  Indian,  who  has  a  particular  fondness  for 
maintaining  a  straight  back.  But  when  one  throws 
down  the  knife  there  is  another  close  at  hand  to  take  it 
up,  so  that  the  good  work  never  ceases.  Meanwhile 
the  one  relieved  rolls  himself  a  cigarette  and  readjusts 
his  shoulders.  Not  unfrequently  total  indisposition  as- 
serts itself,  and  it  is  by  no  means  a  rare  thing  to  see  a 
game  of  cards  engrossing  a  small  knot  under  the  shady 
cover  of  a  Imycock.  But  the  day  is  a  long  one,  work 
fiill  uuiler  way  by  five  o'clock,  and  life — what  is  it  to 
these  free-livers,  whose  lack  in  material  necessities  is 
supplied  by  the  Government,  but  a  routine  of 
employments  ?— not  to  he  vexed  by  care  or  an 

Day  by  day  the  reapers  return  to  the  fields, 
by  little,  from  the  elevation  on  which  the  tow 
can  be  seen  the  progress  made  upon  thn  plain  I 
line  of  haycocks  moving  out  from  the  meado' 
gentle  ascent  to  the  threshing-floor,  has  an  i 
witchery  about  it,  which  is  explained  by  the  pi 
the  bvrro  and  his  varied  adaptability.     Hia 
master  seems  to  make  a  sort  of  joke  of  him, 
and    takes  delight  in  enveloping  his  scant 
size  in  immense  loads.     The  lumbering  car- 
rtUaa,  drawn  by  oxen,  are  made  useful  in 
this  work,  and  go  by  squeaking  and  groan- 
ing upon  their  wooden  axles. 

Men  and  boys  also  help  in  the  portage, 
staggering  homeward  beneath  huge  bundles 
of  grain,  or  carrying  them  on  their  backs  by 
means  of  a  leather  band  passed  under  the 
sheaves  and  over  the  forehead.  In  these  and 
in  other  ways  the  meadows  are  gradually 
stripped,  and  their  abundance  piled  up  in 
stacks  of  odd  assortment  along  the  banks 
of  the  creek. 

Nqw  at  length  the  joy  of  harvest  is  at  hand. 
Aroused  one  morning  by  the  monotonous 
ding-dong  of  a  cow-hell,  which  had  mingled 
itself  with  our  waking  dreams,  we  found 
the  threshers  already  established  at  short 
intervals  along  this  low  mesa,  and  pushing 
forward  the  work  lustily.  A  number  of  in-, 
closures  of  the  size  of  a  circus  ring  had  been 
formed  by  long  poles  driven  into  the  ground. 
Connecting  these  were  ropes  of  rawhide, 
which  supported  gayly-colored  blankets  of 
various  patterns,  all  so  hung  as  to  give  the 
slight  framework  an  aspect  of  complete- 
ness and  strength.      Each  ring  had  its  hand 


of  horses,  fifteen  or  more,  and  not  far  away  were  others 
under  guard  as  relays.  The  stack  of  grain  in  the  centre, 
jostled  and  leaped  upon  by  the  excited  horses  as  they 
described  an  irregular  wheel  about  it,  fell  gradually  into 
the  ring  and  under  their  hoofs. 

Here  and  there  a  wkkifup,  hastily  constructed  of  cot- 
tonwood  boughs  in  full  view  of  the  threshing-floor,  af- 
forded a  cool  shade  for  the  spectators ;  of  these  there  is 
never  a  lack,  and  a  free  lunch  of  tortillas  and  boiled 
com  was  in  waiting  for  any  who  wished  it.  All  about 
us  were  heard  the  shrill  cry  of  the  driver's  "  Hi,  ya  I" 
the  ceaseless  cracking  of  whips,  and  the  bells  of  the 
horses  clanking  indifferent  time  and  tone. 

Occasionally  a  colt  finds  its  way  into  the  ring,  and  is 
driven  on  with  the  rest  of  the  tm^nd  ;  but  its  strength 
soon  fails,  and  of  necessity  it  must  be  let  out.  The  in- 
nate perversity  of  colts  renders  this  a  delicate  matter. 
The  victim  first  finds  a  lasso,  and  then  a  pair  of  stout 
arms  about  his  neck.  A  wrestling-match,  evenly  con- 
tested over  the  slippery  straw,  then  follows.  The  crowd 
begins  to  gather — tlie  horses  look  on  with  stupid  sur- 
prise. At  length,  when  the  loud  wheezing  and  rolling 
eyeballs  tell  of  strength  almost  expended,  the  animal  Is 
grappled  by  the  throat  and  hurried  toward  the  outlet. 
The  head  once  pointed  in  the  right  direction,  a  kick  de- 
livered with  a  heavy  thud  upon  the  obliquus  abdominis 
finishes  the  performance.  The  colt  returns  the  compli- 
ment into  the  air,  and,  until  quite  satisfied  that  no  pur- 
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suer  fnllows,  persists  in  a  series  of  rapid  and  undulatory 
plunges  toward  tht:  verdie  beyond. 

While  following  the  band  an  erect  attitude  is  acrupu- 
lously  maintained,  and,  shod  with  light  moccasins,  tlie 
tall,  spare  youths  seem  the  personification  of  tireless 
activity.  They  resign  the  whip  with  much  protest,  as 
though,  for  the  miitter  of  that,  they  might  follow  the 
drove  half  a  day.  The  stack  having  been  leveled,  and 
the  tramping  continued  until  sundown,  the  corral  is 
opened  and  the  weary  horses  turned  free. 

The  aflemoon  breeze,  an  unfailing  event  of  the  day, 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  next  proce.ss.  With  large 
wooden  shovels  the  threshing-floor  is  cleared,  and  the 
straw  thrown  high  into  the  nir.  This,  blown  but  a  short 
distance,  forms  an  emimnkment  on  one  side.  What 
grain  has  fallen  is  then  swept  up  by  the  women  with 
short  sage  whisks,  carried  in  their  tunics  to  the  adjoin- 
ing enclosure,  and  piled  for  winnowing.  With  methods 
so  loose  and  superficial,  the  various  processes  demand 
not  a  few  repetitions,  and  the  next  morning  flnds  most 
of  the  same  grain  upon  the  threshing- floors. 

The  incloHures  set  apart  for  the  grain  are  paved  with 
hard  clay.  Here  the  first  winnowing  is  done  by  the 
men,  the  grain  being  shaken  from  long  boxes  provided 
with  four  handles,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  stretched 
with  stiff  bullVhide  and  punctured  with  small  holes. 
The  final  winnowing  is  intrusted  to  the  women,  their 
greater  patience  being  a  safer  guarantee  for  the  clean- 
liness of  the  work.  Over  and  over  again  it  is  sifted, 
thrown  up  with  the  hands,  or  allowed  to  fall  slowly 
tVom  lai^e  flat  baskets,  until  all  over  the  hard  pavement 
the  rich  yellow  piles  begin  to  njipenr.    Day  by  day  small 


blanket  loads  are  carried  into  the  pueblo  by  the  women, 
and  there  stored  in  the  basement  of  the  building. 

The  enthusiasm  of  this  work  continues  night  and  day ; 
the  harvest  moon  looks  down  upon  a  busy  scene  in  the 
pueblos.  Swinging  around  us  a  blanket  in  the  manner 
of  the  brethren,  one  evening  we  sauntered  forth.  The 
heavens  were  brilliant,  and  in  the  keen  atmosphere  a 
wonderful  radiance  fell  over  all  the  plain.  Some  of  the 
Indians  were  at  work  with  pitchforks  and  baskets,  others 
had  fallen  asleep,  buried  deep  in  the  loose  chaff;  a  few  of 
the  irrepressible  youth  improved  the  opportunity  for  a 
flirtation ;  and  now  and  tlien  a  merry  laugh  rippling  out 
on  the  breeze  called  to  mind  the  "  Minnehaha  "  of  less 
prosaic  times.  At  a  little  distance  a  party  of  three  or 
four  chanted  an  Indian  air,  and  the  dust  which  could  be 
dimly  made  out  in  tliat  direction,  told  that  the  forks 
were  kept  moving  in  time  with  the  music.  The  tintin- 
abulation  of  a  bell  farther  down  we  knew  to  mean  a  band 
of  horses  still  tramping  within  the  enclosure. 

The  care  of  the  flocks  forms  no  small  part  of  the  voca- 
tion of  the  Pueblos,  l^rge  numbers  of  both  sheep  and 
goats  find  pasture  upon  the  mountain -8 idea,  requiring 
diligent  protection  from  the  marauding  pinuas  and 
coyotes.  The  wool  is  used  largely  for  the  weaving  of 
blankets,  which  in  texture  and  color  design  cannot  be 
surpassed  in  this  country.  The  best  make  of  them  will 
hold  water  for  half  an  hour ;  and  so  highly  prized  are 
they  fordecoration  that  Boston  has  lately  established  an 
institution  for  the  manufiicture  of  Pueblo  Indian  bla7ik£lx. 

The  most  charming  piece  of  Arcadian  romance  which 
cnmc  to  us,  eliciting  a  sympathetic  tear  for  the  unhappy 
ones  involved,  was  found  in  the  ardent  attachment 
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whicli  a  sliepherd  boy  had  for  a  pretty,  briglit-eyed, 
chunky  bi:  of  Indian  maidenhood.  The  adroitness  with 
which  the  unxuepecliug  eye  of  village  fectotums  was 
evaded,  and  which  secured  a  happy  meeting  of  the 
lovers  on  the  road  when  out  of  sight  of  the  pueblo,  was 
of  itself  sufficient  to  call  out  our  benedictionK  as  casual 
observers.  But  tlie  fates  were  ready  with  the  shears. 
The  thread  had  not  been  of  their  weaving.  The  news 
of  an  eloi)cment  woke  the  whole  village  into  activity, 
and  three  runners  were  immediately  dispatched.  By 
a  cross  cut  over  the  mountains  the  rash  pair  were  inter'^ 
cepted,  mounted  on  one  horse  and  heading  toward  San 
Juan,  where  the  Spanish  priest  was  to  have  tied  the 
knot.  The  Indians  always  receive  the  rite  of  marriage 
from  the  Catholic  Church. 

Next  morning  the  tenr-stftined  adventurers  reap- 
peared, but  what  sentence  was  meted  out  for  their 
irregular  procedure  we  never  heard. 

To  the  boys  belongs  the  labor  of  collecting  the  fuel. 
This  is  obtained  for  up  on  the  mountain-side,  where,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  snow-liiie,  the  piQon  is  of  small 
growth  and  easily  cut  or  broken.  Toward  noon,  her- 
alded by  shouts,  which  for  some  time  might  be  heard 
echoing  along  the  sides  of  the  rocky  caSon,  odd  parties 
of  two  or  three  sti-aggle  into  the  village,  their  little  bur- 
ros biistling  all  over  with  the  guarled  and  wind-twisted 
branches.  When  safely  carried  up  the  ladders  and  de- 
posited on  the  imrental  hearthstone,  their  work  for  the 
day  is  done,  and  the  youngsters  are  left  to  follow  out 
any  boyish  inclination.  Frequently  a  game  of  mart' 
shah,  or  shinny  as  we  would  know  it,  is  started,  the 
players  exhibiting  unusual  activity  in  their  tireless  pur- 
suit of  the  bail.  The  use  of  the  legs  is  indeed  a  neces- 
sary part  of  an  Indian  education,  in  many  ways  proving 
itself  a  serviceable  acquirement,  as  in  the  case  of  the 


three  runners  sent  on  the  track  of  the  unhappy  couple 
whose  ante-nuptial  journey  has  just  been  referred  to. 
The  distance  fn)m  Taos  to  !^anta  Fe,  seventy-live  miles, 
was  covered  by  one  of  these  swill  runners,  carrying 
despatches  of  importance,  whom,  starting  six  hours 
after  ua,  we  found  leaning  against  the  door-post  of  the 
hotel  upon  reaching  the  city  on  the  following  day. 
There  was  no  way  of  making  our  four  mules  ashamed 
of  this  foct. 

One  youth  there  was  too  old  for  the  services  of  a  fuel- 
gatherer,  and  for  whom  the  labors  of  the  harvest-lield 
had  little  attraction.  His  lock»,  falling  to  the  waist — 
an  unusual  length — gave  an  air  to  his  |)erson  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  dignity  of  his  carriage  and  the  fine  de- 
velopment of  limb  and  feature.  The  artistic  eyes  of  the 
visitors  saw  in  liim  ricii  opportunities  for  a  model ;  and 
though  he  gave  ample  evidence  tliat  our  choice  was  re- 
garded as  a  compliment,  all  the  inducements  with  which 
we  continued  to  badger  him  were  gmciously  rejected. 
At  last  the  real  reason  was  secured  by  our  interpreter 
from  his  mother,  who  had  come  to  his  rescue.  He 
thought  our  stay  in  Taos  was  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing portraits,  for  selection  at  Washington  of  the  best- 
looking  members  of  the  community ;  and  he  considered 
his  chances  for  being  summoned  entirely  too  probable 
for  risk.  It  did  not  take  long  to  dispel  Ids  fears,  and, 
after  a  little  preliminary  arrangement  of  his  costume,  he 
backed  up  against  a  wall  and  motioned  to  us  to  proceed. 
About  his  forehead  he  wore  a  red  bandana  liandker- 
chief,  and  the  liair  foiling  from  beneath  it  hung  loosely 
over  Ids  shoulders,  with  the  exception  of  the  back-lock, 
which  was  braided  and  folded  into  a  short,  tight  queue. 
The  jacket  of  coarse  white  cotton  cloth  was  confined  at 
the  waist  by  a  leathern  girdle,  which  held  with  a  brass 
chain  a  scablwrd  and  a  small  tobacco-horn.     In  c< 
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"  Upon  hlB  &nn«,he  b>r  a  gay  bncer." 

This  was  made  of  solid  silver,  and  full  three  inches 
wide,  a  perfect  protection  from  the  bow-atring.  Below 
the  jacket  tlie  ends  of  a  red  sash,  tied  about  the  waist 
underneath,  were  barely  visibe.  The  breeches,  of  the 
same  white  stuflf,  were  wide,  caught  up  at  the  knee, 
after  the  manner  of  zouaye  trousers.  The  le^ngs  of 
fancifully-cut  red  leather,  were  wound  around  the  leg 
and  kept  in  place  by  scarlet  garters,  the  bottoms  widen- 
ing so  as  to  almost  cover  the  foot.  With  white  tanned 
doeskin  moccasins,  a  regular  succession  of  red  and 
white  was  completed,  which  gave  to  the  whole  costume 
an  attractiveness  and  simplicity  lacking  in  the  more 
pretentious  suits  of  buckskin.  This  is  the  distinctive 
dress  of  the  Fueblo  Indians  as  we  find  it  throughout 
New  Mexico ;  but  the  influence  of  the  Northern  tribes 
is  apparent  in  the  frequency  with  which  one  meets 
Pueblo  Indiana  arrayed  in  a  garb  copied  directly  from 
the  Apache  costume. 

Limited  apace  leads  us  to  sum  up  the  Pueblo's  char- 
acter in  a  few  words,  and  to  omit  many  illustrations 
which  might  ampUfy  the  hasty  enumeration  of  his  more 
general  traits.  We  found  him  social  in  disposition, 
clever  as  an  artificer,  shrewd  at  a  bargain,  gentle  in  his 
&mity,  controlled  by  the  precepts  of  the  elders ;  main- 
taining a  system  of  government  curiously  complete  in 
all  fundamental  principles  of  civil  law ;  a  shepherd, 
caring  for  immense  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep ;  an  agri- 
culturalist ;  and,  withal,  an  Indian,  priding  himself  in 
the  mark ;  still  using  the  bow,  the  eagle  plumes,  the 


barbaric  fineries  of  dress ;  and,  though  ftiltlng  upon 
festal  days  to  the  level  of  the  brute  in  the  observances 
of  his  heathenish  rites,  yet  seldom  committing  upon  his 
fellow  any  act  of  injustice  or  cruelty.  Recalling  the 
goat-skin  which  he  sold  us  as  a  cinnamon  bear  hide,  we 
smile  and  forgive  him ;  as  well  as  for  the  tbeft  of  the 
missing  sketcb-book — wc  regard  the  latter  as  indicative 
of  a  pi-omising  tendency  toward  art.  But  when  we  bring 
to  mind  his  hospitality,  hisjoviahty,  and  picture  him  as 
our  modern  Arcadian  free-liver,  it  is  impossible  to  think 
of  him  as  other  than  a  good  fellow.  His  quick  wit  waa 
exhibited  on  many  occasions,  but  notably  in  connection 
with  a  bargain  for  a  coat  and  trousers  of  buckskin  at- 
tractively displayed  over  the  wearer'sflne  physique.  We 
were  quite  willing  to  wait  and  receive  the  purchase 
from  the  hands  of  the  man  through  bis  window  or 
door,  but  he  too  well  understood  the  importance  of 
working  with  hot  iron.  A  moment's  thought,  a  series 
of  rapid  contortions,  and  the  tight-fttting  garments 
were  drawn  ofl"  and  thrown  at  our  feet.  Before  pay- 
ment could  be  made,  the  ludicrous  had  impressed 
itself  upon  the  crowd,  and  hardly  had  the  money 
been  clapped  into  his  mouth  than,  adroitly  snatching  a 
blanket  from  a  bystander,  and  wrapping  himself  therein, 
the  youth  scampered  off,  tiands  o^-er  ears,  toward  the 
village.  A  long,  lean  man,  garrulous  in  witticisms, 
followed  him  with  banter  gobbled  out  of  a  turkey- 
throat.  But  the  annoyance  was  soon  left  behind  in 
company  with  a  puff  of  dust  which  followed  the  red 
bandana  and  flying  locks  over  the  edge  of  the  gulch. 

On  another  occasion  one  of  those  small  skin-lined 
saddles,  dangling  a  multiplicity  of  straps  awakened  an 
interest.     "Quanto?"  (how  much).     Six   fingers  are 
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instinctively  presented  skyward,  with  an  undecided 
seventh  threatening  the  perpendicular.  Obedient  to 
instructions,  we  lose  all  interest  immediately,  und  as- 
sume the  expression  of  total  indifTereuee.     (Exit.) 

Tableau  II  perhaps  comes  off  next  day.  We  notice 
our  fHend  Lucero  has  frequent  occasion  to  drag  his 
saddle  back  and  forth  before  our  door.  At  length  we 
mutually  discover  each  other.  We  smile,  and  raise 
three  fingers,  which,  observing  the  change  of  counte- 
nance this  awakens,  is  finished  olT  as  something  between 
a  military  gesture  and  a  sidewalk  salutation,  and  the 
saddle  moves  on.  Before  both  have  gone  fhr  there  is  a 
sudden  decision.  Our  man  stops  short,  and  retuma  a 
five-finger  salutation,  very  much  as  an  auctioneer  ele- 
vates his  hanmier  for  a  last  call.  The  proposition  for 
compromise  is  submitted  to  greater  experience  within, 
but  meets  with  no  &vor. 

''  He  'II  stick  you  yet  on  your  own  bai^in,  and  don't 
you  forget  it,"  says  our  interpreter. 

Juan  Lucero  is  softened  into  approach  by  the  inde- 
cision ;  but  the  Western  mdu's  promptings  arc  obeyed 
to  the  full  extent  of  indifi^rence.  (Very  liasty  exit — 
pressing  engagement.) 

Still  the  saddle  was  seen  oHen.  Wc  had  already 
taken  seats  on  the  morning  of  departure,  with  the  tm- 
ptdimentn  adjusted  to  a  ht;  but  the  man  and  the  saddle 
were  on  hand.  At  the  riglit  moment  he  emerged  from 
the  shadow  of  an  adobe  wall.  Three  fingers  this  time, 
and  an  evident  swallowing  of  emotions  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  the  nods  affirmative.  The  wliole  bespoke 
the  obstinate  wrestlings  of  flesh  and  spirit  over  the  deci- 
sion. For  want  of  room,  we  tied  it  to  the  axle,  where, 
for  serenty-five  miles,  it  demanded  constant  watching, 
as  it  had  a  way  of  inching  on  to  the  wheels,  and  mar- 
veloualy  defying  all  sorts  of  knots. 

Some  time  after,  while  sauntering  through  the  plaza 


of  Santa  F6,  the  words  of  the  Weatem  man  were  brought 
to  mind  by  seeing  a  quantity  of  padt-«addl«iB  At  one  dol- 
lar apiece.  The  Indian  lias  learned  to  know  ttre  white 
man  as  one  who  scrupulously  maintains  two  laws  at  a 
bargain ;  first,  never  to  make  an  ulTer  for  an  artiele  htnn- 
self;  and  secoud,  to  take  off  one-lialf  of  the  owner'a 
price  when  he  finds  it  out.  In  self-defense,  therefore,  it 
is  said,  the  children  of  the  desert  always  open  fire  at 
advance  rates  of  one  hundred  per  ceut.  Having  become 
rid  of  this  in  the  calculation,  the  pendulum  still  has 
much  freedom  of  oscillation,  and  may  stop  approxi- 
mately near  the  centre  as  the  honesty  or  patience  of 
either  party  may  decide. 

Thus  readily  does  human  nature  evolve  the  germs  of 
those  laws  which  govern  the  markets  of  the  world.  It 
was  curious  to  note  among  these  untutored  red-men  a 
tendency  to  speculate  for  a  rise  or  fall  in  current  rates 
for  such  articles  as  are  used  for  barter  in  mercantile  or 
speculative  transactions.  Your  wide-awake  Taos  In- 
dian is  not  at  all  slow  in  discounting  an  advance  in  the 
price  of  tobacco  in  consequence  of  private  dispatches 
received  by  runner  from  a  more  northern  pueblo,  and 
he  has  even  been  known  to  hypothecate  his  personal 
property  in  order  to  raise  the  wlierewitlial  to  corner  the 
market  when  a  demand  is  anticipated  for  some  com- 
modity on  the  part  of  pale-faced  visitors.  The  "  Wall 
Street "  of  Taos  Puehlo  is,  however,  more  creditable  in 
morals  and  moderation  than  is  its  eastern  prototype. 

To  the  left  of  the  North  Pueblo  stand  the  picturesque 
ruins  of  a  church.  While  engaged  on  a  sketch  of  these 
the  portly  figure  of  an  Indian  threw  its  shadow  over  the 
ground  in  front  of  us.  After  a  moment's  silent  in- 
spection, he  broke  out  excitedly,  "  Americana  I  hiss  I 
pop  I — boom — boom — boom  I"  and,  shaking  his  finger 
toward  the  once  comely  structure,  strode  rapidly  away. 
He  had  given  us  a  bit  of  history  in  which,  when  a  boy. 


A    HARVEHT     WITH     THE     TAOS    INDIASH. 


he  had  doubtlese  played  a  part.  In  the  revolt  of  '47,  which  akirts  the  village  rrmind  ua  of  the  early  approach 
when  the  United  States  governor  was  killed  by  the  Taos  of  autumn.  In  the  keen  air  of  morning  the  crier,  call- 
Indians,  then  in  league  with  the  Me:(icans,  several  bat-  iiig  the  inhabitants  to  labor  from  the  housetop,  is  seen 
teries  of  artillery  were  sent  with  orders  to  demolish  the  well  wrapped  in  his  ample  blanket.  Chill  winds  sweep 
pueblo.  The  fighting,  however,  concentrated  itself  down  from  the  caBun,  and  clouds  of  dust  whirl  along 
about  the  church,  which  was  captured,  and,  by  discre-  the  road.  The  com  and  grain  have  been  carried  and 
tionary  surrender  of  the  chiefs,  the  town  was  saved.  stored  for  the  winter,  and  the  low  sound  of  grinding  is 
But  at  length  falling  leaves  within  the  sacred  grove  heard  at  each  door  as  we  pans.     The  men  of  Taos  are 

moulding  bullets  and  mendiag  moccasins  for  the  tall 

/>'  huntiQK.  and  the  harvest-fields,  so  recently  the  scene  of 
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Few  families  could  be  in  more  desperate  straits  as  to 
money  matters  than  the  Dilloways  were,  and  in  few 
could  the  facts  have  been  taken  with  more  diversity  of 
opinion.  There  was  Mamma  Dilloway,  a  stately,  gray- 
haired  matron,  who  felt  so  wronged  by  circumstance  as 
to  be  on  the  edge  of  a  quarrel  with  the  universe.  There 
was  Margaret,  the  beauty,  who  was  in  too  miserable 
health  to  care  about  money  matters,  and  passed  the  day 
on  the  sofa  in  languor  and  indifference.  There  was 
Kate,  whose  situation  as  a  teacher  was  the  mainstay  of 
the  house.  There  were  the  younger  ones,  Ethel  and 
Fred  and  Harry,  on  whom  the  world  was  just  beginning 
to  cast  a  shadow,  whose  appetites  and  whose  legs  grew 
with  every  day  beyond  the  bounds  of  provisions  and 
trousers.  And  there  was  Brooks,  the  proud  and  suffer- 
ing eldest  son,  whose  beginnings  had  all  come  to  naught 
— who  cursed  poverty  as  it  had  cursed  him ;  and  there 
was  Maria,  the  other  daughter,  who  was  not  a  beauty, 
but  who,  nevertheless,  had  that  quality  of  absorbing 
and  reflecting  sunshine  which  brings  sunshine  into 
shadow,  and  who  rather  relished  the  tussle  with  their 
wants,  and  always  expected  victory. 

It  seemed  to  Mamma  Dilloway,  on  the  morning  that 
Brooks  was  summoned  to  Colorado  to  take  the  books  of 
an  old  friend  who  had  fallen  ill,  that  now  the  worst  had 
come,  and  she  should  never  see  her  son  again. 

"  On  the  contrary,  mamma,"  said  Maria,  who  was 
performing  a  pas  seul^  "  the  universe,  you  must  think, 
is  not  such  a  very  ill-managed  affair  after  all.  Perhaps 
we  couldn't  do  better  ourselves.  King  David  was  quite 
right,"  said  she,  pausing  in  her  waltz.  '*  The  dance  is 
the  expression  of  joy,  and  just  now,  I  'm  sure,  of  reli- 
gious joy ;  for  if  ever  anybody  was  thankful — " 

"  Maria  1"  exclaimed  her  mother. 

"  You  know,  mamma,  you  're  as  glad  as  I — " 

*'  I  don't  know  any  such  short-sighted  thing,"  said 
Mrs.  Dilloway.  "Colorado  is  a  long  way  off,  and 
mining  life  is  very  rough,  and  mines  are  very  uncertain ; 
and  if  Brooks  falls  ill  while  all  alone  there  with  no- 
body—" 

"  Just  the  way  Clever  Alice  reasoned.  I  '11  tell  you 
what,  mamma :  1  '11  go  with  him.  Mrs.  Byrnes  offered 
me  enough  for  grandma's  cashmere  shawl  to  pay  my 
way,  and  I  need  an  outing,  and  may  find  something  to 
do  myself  I" 

And  before  Mrs.  Dilloway  fairly  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened. Brooks  and  Maria  were  on  their  westward  way, 
having  left  the  whole  family  aghast  at  the  vision  of 
loneliness,  oppressed  with  anxiety,  and  wretched  with 
something  like  grief.  They  could  scarcely  have  told  you 
how  they  dragged  on  an  existence  through  the  first 
dreary  weeks.  The  weather  fitted  with  their  feelings, 
and  nothing  broke  the  monotony  of  their  trouble. 

**you'll  have  to  come  back,  Maria,"  wrote  Kate. 

The  house  is  getting  so  damp  with  mamma's  tears 
that  the  walls  will  mildew  presently.  Margaret,  too, 
turns  her  face  to  the  back  of  the  sofa,  and  the  tears  roll 
down,  one  by  one,  for  dreariness.  The  gloom  has  even 
infected  Ethel,  whose  dolls  are  always  going  to  fune- 
ral?.    There  seems  to  be  nothing  to  do,  nothing  to  ex- 
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pect,  nowhere  to  go.  My  quarter  hasn't  yet  been  paid, 
and  we  liave  short  commons,  I  can  tell  you.  The  table 
emphasizes  our  low  spirits  three  times  a  day;  but 
mamma  will  have  it  set,  if  there  is  only  potatoes 
and  milk.  You  were  all  the  life  and  comfort  we  had, 
and  now  you  are  gone.  But  you  have  had  your  outing 
now;  and  unless  you  want  me  to  go  to  an  insane 
asylum,  you  will  have  to  come  home,  and  leave  Brooks 
to  his  fate." 

The  answer  to  this  letter  was  of  a  fortnight's  later 
date.  "  Come  home,  indeed,"  said  Maria,  "  when  I  'm 
having  the  first  good  time  in  my  life  !  Such  a  new  and 
strange  life,  too  I  Such  an  atmosphere,  and  such 
scenery — a  world  of  pictures.  I  suppose  you  think  of 
us  in  a  desert;  but  can  you  muster  a  dozen  superb 
young  Sauls,  Englishmen  and  others,  every  Sioming 
with  galloping  across  country,  every  evening  with  music 
and  dancing  ?  You  know  so  many  English  of  the  first 
water  come  over  to  hunt  the  buffalo,  and  some  to  take 
up  land  for  ranches.  There  is  a  Mr.  Cholmondeley,  and 
Captain  Arundel  and  his  sister,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cecil, 
and  I  don't  know  how  many  others,  first  and  last — a  new 
one  always  turning  up.  So  you  see  the  time  passes 
quite  differently  from  time  at  home,  where  you  so  sel- 
dom see  a  marrying  man,  that  when  you  do,  you  think 
he  belongs  to  another  species.  Oh,  and  I  must  not 
forget  the  Colonel !  Now,  what  do  you  think  of  a  real 
British  nobleman,  of  a  family  titled  since  the  Conque- 
ror— or  is  it  the  Flood?  Colonel  Sir  Guy  Temple! 
Perfectly  charming,  and  rich  beyond  calculation — tin 
mines  in  Cornwall  I  think  we  shall  name  the  mine  for 
him.  By  the  way,  didn't  Brooks  write  you  that  he  has 
a  little  mine  himself?    He  has  given  me  half  of  it." 

And  so  the  letter  ran  on,  and  great  cheer  it  brought 
into  that  dull  place  where  it  was  read. 

*'The  Colonel,"  said  Mrs.  Dilloway  reflectively,  as 
Maria  knew  she  would.  "Colonel  Sir  Guy  Temple. 
Those  old  titles  think  more  of  themselves  than  half  the 
ducal  houses  in  the  realm,  you  know.  I  didn't  suppose 
any  one  but  the  Prince  of  Wales  owned  tin  mines  in 
Cornwall,  though.     I  wonder  if  Maria's  dresses — " 

''  Oh,  they  don't  need  dresses,  mamma,  in  that  life — " 

"  Not  need  dresses,  Margaret  I"  cried  Mrs.  Dilloway, 
holding  up  her  hands. 

"  I  mean,  mamma,  her  riding-dress,  that  she  made 
from  the  water-proof,  you  remember,  is  as  good  there 
as  a  velvet  court-train  would  be  in  London." 

"Poor  Maria  isn't  really  pretty,"  soliloquized  Mrs. 
Dilloway ;  "  but  that 's  the  way  things  go.  What  a 
pity,  Margaret,  that  you  couldn't  have  gone  out  with 
Brooks  I" 

"Oh,  Maria's  brightness  is  just  as  good  for  her  as 
beauty,"  said  Kate. 

"  If  she  only  could  be  comfortably  established  !  That 
would  help,  all  the  rest,  too.  It 's  too  good  to  hope  for, 
thousrh,  in  this  family." 

"Well,  perhaps  she  will  be.  She  certainly  has  a 
chance." 

And  somehow  the  gray  weather  was  not  quite  so  gray 

to  Mrs.  Dilloway  and  her  daughters ;  it  half  seemed  to 
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them  as  if  the  cloud  might  be  about  to  lift,  and  in  the 
vague  sense  of  unconjectured  possibilities,  Mrs.  Dillo- 
way  felt  rich  enough  to  call  in  a  ragged  urchin  and  make 
him  neat  with  an  outfit  of  Fred's  and  Harry's  cast-off 
garments,  that  had  already  been  patched  and  darned 
into  another  color. 

"  We  are  just  in  from  a  long  gallop,"  another  letter 
of  Maria's  ran.  '^  The  wind  is  giving  me  quite  a  color. 
I  shall  turn  out  pretty  before  you  know  it.  There  are 
8<mi€  folks  who  seem  to  think  I  am  already.  The  air  is 
80  clear,  you  think  you  are  on  wings.  I  wish  Margaret 
were  here.  I  really  think  it  would  do  her  good.  It 
would  do  her  good,  too,  to  have  a  little  of  this  gay  life. 
It  really  enlarges  and  opens  your  horizon.  Mrs.  Cecil 
now  has  yachted  up  under  the  Midnight  Sun.  When 
she  tells  me  about  it,  I  feel  as  if  I  had,  too.  She  has 
told  me  all  about  the  Temple  Gardens  in  Cornwall,  Sir 
Guy's  place — you  were  so  interested  in  my  mention  of 
him,  that  I  will  tell  you — running  down  to  the  shore, 
and  quenching  all  their  flaming  blossoms  in  the  silver 
wash  of  the  sea  there.  A  fine  old  Elizabethan  place, 
the  mansion  is,  she  says,  ivy-covered,  with  all  its  quad- 
rangles and  courts  and  wings  and  stacked  chimneys 
and  stables.  On  the  walls  of  the  long  hall  every  Lady 
Temple,  one  after  the  other,  for  how  many  hundred 
years  I  can't  say,  makes  room  for  the  next  one.  Think 
of  hanging  up  your  picture  there,  to  look  out  on  the 
world  long  after  3'our  eyes  are  dust  in  their  sockets  I 
There  are  some  haunted  diamonds  in  the  family,  too. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  ?  Along  the  year  of 
the  marriage  of  the  heir  they  blaze  like  bonfires,  with  a 
white  light  far  eclipsing  their  real  lustre  ;  and  just  be- 
fore the  death  of  a  Temple  they  blaze  again  with  a  bale- 
ful red  torchlight,  and  then  are  dull  and  ordinary 
diamonds,  not  particularly  well  cut.  Mrs.  Cecil  hinted 
to  me  that  they  were  blazing  like  comets  when  Sir  Guy 
sent  them  to  the  banker's  just  before  he  sailed.  Sir  Guy 
is  very  democratic,  and  doesn't  like  titles — almost  ready 
to  drop  his  own,  and  would  if  the  others  would.  He 
told  Mrs  Cecil,  if  ever  she  met  him  in  America,  to  call 
him  plain  Colonel,  and  she  promised.  But  she  has  told 
me  all  about  him.  She  used  to  think  he  would  marry 
Miss  Arundel,  her  sister.  Miss  Arundel  is  very  pretty, 
and  blushes  like  a  peach  when  you  speak  to  her." 

"  People  get  intimate  so  quickly  in  such  places,"  said 
Kate. 

"A  great  piece  of  folly,"  said  Mamma  Dilloway  at 
this  point  of  the  letter.  "  To  think  of  dropping  his 
fiither's  title — a  title  won  centuries  ago.  These  demo- 
cratic notions !  As  for  my  opinion,  there  is  something 
in  the  stability  of  the  British  Government  that  more 
than  compensates  for  the  differences  in  caste.  And  as 
for  those  very  differences,"  said  Mrs.  Dilloway,  looking 
out  the  window  and  over  the  rainy  fields,  pausing  a 
moment  to  think  of  the  contrast  between  such  an  out- 
look and  that  of  Sir  Guy  Temple's  gardens,  "  I  will 
admit  that  it  always  was  irksome  to  me  to  shake  hands 
with  the  tradespeople." 

''Oh,  mamma,  mammal"  cried  Kate.  '*  When  you 
know  how  glad  you  would  be  this  minute  if  Fred  had  a 
place  with  our  grocer  I" 

"I  don't  know  anybody,  Kate,"  said  Mrs.  Dilloway 
severely,  "  who  has  the  faculty  you  have  of  obtruding 
the  vulgarity  of  every  day  upon  the  ideal.  If  the  con- 
templation of  the  marriage  of  your  sister  with  a 
British  nobleman  affords  me  pleasure,  I  don't  see  why 
you  should  interfere  with  it,  especially  as  we  should 
then  go  and  live  with  her,  and  become  English  people 
ourselves  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  Lady  Temple — 
Lady  Temple — "  and  then,  as  she  saw  the  girls  laugh- 


ing, she  broke  into  a  merry  laugh  herself— the  first 
laugh  that  had  been  seen  on  her  face  for  years,  let  it  be 
said. 

In  the  week  before  a  fresh  letter  came  the  Dilloway 
family  had  nearly  worn  the  last  to  shreds.  But  at 
length  Mamma  Dilloway  tore  open  another,  and  having 
learned  that  Brooks  was  well,  had  nearly  cleared  up  the 
books,  and  was  busy  with  his  interest  in  the  operations 
out  there,  ran  hastily  into  its  gossip. 

"  What  does  she  mean  about  those  operations  ?"  she 
asks,  looking  back  with  a  second  thought. 

"  Oh,  the  little  mine  he  liappened  on,  don't  you  recol- 
lect, when  he  first  went  out ;  great  piece  of  good  luck, 
Maria  said ;  doesn't  come  to  one  in  a  thousand.  That 
may  make  our  fortunes  yet." 

'*  If  we  wait  for  a  Colorado  mine  to  make  our  for- 
tunes"— began  Mrs.  Dilloway,  with  majesty. 

"  We  might  as  well  make  them  ourselves,"  said  Elate. 
"Come,  come,  mamma — the  news  about  Colonel  Sir 
Guy  Temple?" 

*' Colonel  Sir  Guy  Temple,"  said  Mrs.  Dilloway  sol- 
emnly, '*  is  engaged  to  marry  your  sister  Maria." 

It  seemed  to  Kate  as  if  a  voice  had  added,  "  Let  us 
pray."  And  there  was  dead  silence  for  a  moment  or 
two. 

"I feel,"  said  their  mother,  **that  it  is  too  tremen- 
dous an  event  to  read  about  in  our  usual  light  way.  But 
it  is  not  the  Englishman,  it  is  not  the  title,  it  is  not  the 
place  by  the  Cornish  sea — I  would  rather,  really  rather, 
there  were  none  of  that  about  it  all.  I  would,  on  the 
whole,  rather  give  her  to  one  of  our  own  countrymen. 
In  spite  of  things  I  may  have  said,  I  can  see  that  this 
may  separate  us  more  widely  than  distance  or  the  sea. 
I  shall  find  it  hard  to  surrender  her ;  and  so  will  you. 
All  that  gives  a  tinge  of  sadness  to  the  joy.  But  it  is  a 
comfort,  an  unspeakable  comfort,  to  think  that  even 
one  of  my  children  is  to  be  established  in  ease  and 
safety.  I  could  prefer  it  were  that  little  mine  developed 
into  wealth,  that  would  let  her  and  Brooks  have  all  they 
wanted,  and  let  us  still  have  them.  But  it  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  grateful  for,  as  it  is.  It  doesn't  strike  her  so, 
though,  at  all.  You  will  see  that  she  treats  it  in  rather 
a  frivolous  way.  But  that  is  natural  to  youth  and  joy, 
I  suppose."  And,  in  spite  of  her  little  speech,  Mamma 
Dilloway 's  face  was  wreathed  with  smiles  as  she  read : 

"  *  Well,  to  come  to  something  really  important.  You 
remember,  of  course,  all  I  have  written  you  from  time 
to  time  about  Colonel  Sir  Guy  Temple,  who  has  served 
in  India,  and  has  the  Victoria  Cross,  and  all  that  ? 
Well,  he  is  going  home  to  England.  Perhaps  he  is 
tired  of  buffalo-hunting,  perhaps  he  has  brought  down 
better  game.  At  any  rate,  he  will  take  his  wife  with 
him.  Mamma,  I  never  was  so  surprised.  But  I  must 
wait  till  I  see  you.  And  I  don't  really  feel  as  if  I  had 
told  you^ anything  about  the  Colonel,  after  all.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  say  how  much  I  am  interested ;  how  en- 
chanting it  all  is  !  What  a  different  life  I  see  before  me 
— immense  riches,  honor,  troops  of  friends — ^and  all  as 
much  yours  as  mine,  dear  people  at  home.  But  I  shall 
see  you  soon.'" 

Mrs.  Dilloway  went  about  treading  on  air.  What 
matter  that  the  roof  leaked,  and  rain  ran  down  the 
walls  ?  It  was  merely  a  frescoing  there.  What  matter 
that  the  milkman  dunned  a  second  time,  and  said  he 
should  not  ask  a  third  ?  She  hoped  he  wouldn't.  What 
had  seemed  unendurable  three  months  ago,  she  could 
laugh  at  now ;  three  months  more,  six  months  more, 
and  there  would  come  an  end  to  all  these  bitter  expe- 
riences. The  fistct  of  Maria's  being  well  married  would 
marry  off  all  the  other  girls ;  and  even  were  her  husband 
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parsimonious,  what  Maria  could  spare  from  her  pin- 
money  would  put  them  beyond  want  any  more.  The 
sun  had  come  out,  the  landscape  was  bathed  in  beauty, 
life  smiled,  all  the  world  seemed  propitious — the  universe 
was  really  better  managed  tlian  she  had  thought.  Mrs. 
Dilloway  retrimmed  her  bonnet  and  went  to  church 
with  her  good  spirits,  feeling  in  a  thankful  mood.  It 
was  pleasant  to  see  the  neighbors — smiling  at  one,  and 
bowing  to  another ;  it  put  the  neighbors  in  mind  of  her, 
too ;  and  they  came  to  see  her  that  week,  and  the  next, 
and  made  it  more  cheerful  tlian  it  had  been  for  months. 
She  hinted  mysteriously  at  Marians  good  fortune,  but 
was  not  sure  that  she  ought  to  commit  herself.  Good 
friends,  good  fortune,  and  good  feeling  all  gave  her  a 
sensation  resembling  the  happiness  she  used  to  know ; 
she  radiated  it  on  Margaret  and  the  rest  till  you  would 
never  have  dreamed  it  was  the  tear-sodden  family  of 
which  Maria  and  Brooks  took  leave  in  the  gray  of  the 
morning  a  dozen  weeks  ago. 

^'  I  have  been  darkly  hinting  at  good  fortune,''  Maria 
wrote  in  her  last  letter. 

*'  1  'm  sure  1  don't  know  what  she  means  by  '  darkly 
hinting,'  "  said  her  mother.  '*  It  was  all  plain  enough 
to  me." 

''Gro  on,  go  on,  mamma  I" 

" '  I  have  been  darkly  hinting  at  good  fortune,  and 
see  how  you  read  the  riddle.  Give  me  Mamma  Dillo- 
way for  a  guesser.  The  Sphinx  would  sink  into  the 
sands  before  her.  How  much  interest  you  have  taken 
in  the  matter  from  the  first  I  What  do  you  suppose  Sir 
Guy  Temple  could  have  seen  in  me  ?  Do  you  imagine 
he  is  marrying  me  for  my  beauty  ?  How  many  ideas 
you  have  about  the  wedding  I  But  don't  you  incline  to 
a  quiet  one  always?  Are  you  going  to  call  me*' My 
lady,"  mamma?  and  treat  me  with  great  respect? 
Sir  Guy  Temple,  or  no  Sir  Guy  Temple — after  all, 
the  Ck)lonel  has  greater  charms  for  me — my  dearest, 
sweetest  people  at  home,  I  shall  always  be  your 
Maria. ' '' 

**  Maria  will  always  be  frivolous,  and  a  little  incohe- 
rent," half  sighed  Mrs.  Dilloway,  yet  with  the  feeling 
that  a  Lady  Temple  could  afford  to  be  frivolous  and  in- 
coherent— Lady  Temple,  of  Temple  Gardens,  Cornwall, 
whose  Elizabethan  mansion  was  encircled  with  flowers 
and  seas  ;  and  she  saw  her  daughter  dressed  out  in  the 
haunted  diamonds,  saw  her  portrait  hanging  in  the  an- 
cient hall :  and  she  washed  her  cups  and  saucers  that 
morning  with  sighs  of  satisfaction  over  the  divine  com- 
pensations in  this  life. 

She  was  rubbing  the  last  plating  off  the  spoons — the 
real  silver  had  gone  long  ago  to  the  melter's — with  the 
old  bit  of  chamois  cloth,  and  singing  gently  to  herself, 
when  she  looked  up  at  a  slamming  door,  and  a  vision  of 
splendor  that  took  her  breath  away — Maria  in  broad 
Imt  and  feathers,  making  her  really  attractive,  with  her 
black  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  in  a  dress  that  was  all  one 
sparkle  of  jet  to  her  mother's  bewildered  eyes,  glisten- 
ing and  dancing  like  a  windy  midnight  full  of  stars. 
And  the  next  moment  chamois  and  spoons  were  whirl- 
ing in  a  cloud  of  whirling  whiting,  and  Maria  was 
kissing  her  mother's  cheeks  and  chin  and  mouth  and 
forehead. 

"  Oh,  you  dear,  silly  little  Mamma  Dilloway  I"  cries 
Maria.  "  Are  you  glad  to  see  me  ?  And  have  you  really 
guessed  all  this  time  what  has  happened  ?" 

'*  Happened  ?"  cried  Mamma  Dilloway.  *''  Have  you 
married  without  waiting  to  come  home  ?"  quite  pre- 
pared, however,  to  forgive  her  if  she  had.     *'  Where  is 


your  husband,  then  ?  Where  is  Sir  Guy  Temple  ?  I 
should  like  to  see  him." 

'  ^  Sir  Guy  Temple  ?    So  should  I.     I  never  did. " 

"  You — never — did  I" 

"  No,  indeed.     Mrs.  Cecil  knew  him.     I  didn't." 

"  You — didn't !  Then  how — then  where — are  you 
crazy,  Maria  ?  Has  your  good  fortune  turned  your 
head  ?  If  you  never  saw  Sir  Guy  Temple,  if  you  don't 
know  him,  how  in  the  world  are  you  married  to  him  ?" 

''I'm  not." 

"  Are  you  going  to  marry  him  ?"  with  ominous  calm- 
ness. 

'*  I  am  not  going  to  marry  him  or  anybody  else.  But 
I  am  going  to  do  something  much  pleasanter.  I  am 
going  to  sit  down  here  the  mistress  of  as  much  money 
as  I  want ;  and  so  are  you,  and  so  are  all  the  rest  of  us  ; 
money  that  will  make  our  old  place  an  Eden,  and  edu- 
cate the  boys  as  well  as  all  the  Sir  Guy  Temples  that 
were  ever  born !" 

''Maria,"  said  Mrs.  Dilloway,  in  a  sepulchral  voice 
that  came  from  the  depths  to  which  she  had  fallen  in 
her  new  despair,  "  I  can't  believe  a  word  you  say  I" 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  can,  mamma.  The  Colonel  has  made 
us  all  rich — really  rich.  The  Colonel,  you  know,  is 
Brooks'  mine.  I  was  so  interested  in  it  all — it  was  so 
enchanting — but  I  didn't  dare  at  first  to  tell  you  very 
much  about  him,  for  fear  of  disappointment.  And  when 
I  found  from  your  letters  that  you  were  taking  my 
casual  mention  of  Sir  Guy  Temple  with  such  roseate 
ideas,  I  thought  I  would  just  lead  you  along  to  pass  the 
time  till  we  found  out  where  we  were." 

"  Maria !    A  child  of  mine — " 

"  If  we  panned  out  poorly  I  meant  to  let  you  down 
gently,  and  you  would  have  been  beguiled  of  some  mel- 
ancholy, you  see,  any  way.  If  otherwise,  you  wouldn't 
need  any  letting  down.  And  he  has,  mamma,  oh,  the 
ColoneJ  has — " 

"  Maria,  I  don't  understand  you.  How  am  I  to  be- 
lieve this  if  I  am  not  to  believe  that  ?  You  are  now 
giving  me  to  understand  that  Brooks'  little  mine  has 
lifted  us  out  of  poverty  and  distress.  This  morning 
you  gave  me  to  understand  you  were  to  marry  Sir  Guy 
Temple." 

"  I  never  did,  mamma.  You  gave  yourself  to  under- 
stand so." 

"When  you  said  you  were  going  back  to  England 
with  Sir  Guy  Temple  as  his  wife  ?" 

"  I  never  said  so,  mamma.  Mrs.  Cecil  said  he  was 
going  to  take  a  wife  back  with  him  when  he  came  up 
from  Arizona.  I  didn't  say  it  was  I.  And  I  didn't  say 
it  was  Miss  Arundel,  although  she  did.  But  Mrs.  Cecil 
is  a  humbug,  and  I  think  she  was  playing  off  on  me." 

''And  what  did  you  mean  about  the  wedding?" 
gasped  Mrs.  Dilloway. 

"  Oh,  that  was  something  you  took  for  granted,  you 
see.  But  when  I  give  you  Brooks'  word  for  it,  in  a 
check  signed,  sealed  and  delivered,  that  he  has  sold  out 
his  interest  in  the  Colonel  mine  for  more  than  half  a 
million  dollars,  and  has  divided  it,  share  and  share  alike, 
among  us  all,  you  '11  believe  that  ?  So  you  thought  to 
see  me  in  the  haunted  diamonds  ?  I  'II  tell  you  what, 
mamma,"  tilting  back  her  mother's  chin  and  kissing 
her  thin  lips,  "  no  more  tears  in  those  eyes,  remember  ! 
I  '11  tell  you  what,  I  '11  haunt  Mrs.  Byrnes  if  she  doesn't 
sell  me  back  grandma's  cashmere  shawl !  Sir  Guy  Tem- 
ple ?  For  my  part^^o  you  remember  what  Mrs.  Prigg 
said  to  Mrs.  Gamp  about  Mrs.  Harris,  mamma  ?  '  I 
don't  believe  there 's  no  sich  a  person  I'  " 
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PERIOD  III. 

"  Love  goes  toward  love  as  schoolboys  from  their  books ; 
But  love  from  love  toward  school  with  heavy  looks."' 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  winter,  with  its  terrible  stress  and  fury,  is  over 
and  past.  People  sitting  in  blooming  spring  gardens  or 
by  widely-opened  windows,  talk  comfortably,  with  lips 
no  longer  chapped,  of  the  great  snow  storm,  and  com- 
pare notes  as  to  the  amount  of  personal  inconvenience 
and  discomfort  to  which  it  had  exposed  them.  Anec- 
dotes of  the  awful  night  spent  in  snow-stopped  trains 
have  formed  the  convenient  opening  for  many  a  dinner 
talk ,  the  anxiety  on  the  part  of  each  interlocutor  to 
prove  that  he  or  she  had  suffered  more  than  the  other 
leading  to  intimacy  before  soup  is  well  over.  Of  its  fe- 
rocity and  its  devil-work  few  overt  traces  now  remain, 
except  killed  laurel  bushes  and  rare  thrushes.  Out  of 
how  msLny  sweet  little  throats  full  of  music  has  it 
pinched  the  tender  life  I  But  over  its  wrecks  the  sea 
rolls ;  and  in  the  bottomless  sea  of  mothers'  hearts  its 
drowned  sailors  lie  buried.  And  does  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  material  and  the  spiritual  world  hold  good  ? 
Does  the  sea  of  oblivion  smoothly  heave,  and  largely 
sweep  above  the  soul  that  went  down  on  that  dread 
night  ?  Does  no  spar  pierce  the  flood  to  show  where 
that  good  ship  foundered  V 

It  would  be  the  opinion  of  outsiders  who  lyive  not 
visited  Oxbridge — if  they  had  formed  an  opinion  at  all 
upon  the  subject,  and  were  asked  for  it — that  the  in- 
habitants of  that  university  town  dwell  in  gray  and 
ancient  houses,  time-colored,  and  with  flavors  of  old 
learning  still  hanging  about  their  mossy  roof-trees.  In 
point  of  fact,  their  lives  are  passed  for  the  most  part  in 
flippant  spick  and  span  villas  and  villakins,  each  with 
its  half  acre  of  tennis-ground  and  double  daisies,  all  so 
new  that  scarcely  any  one  has  had  time  to  die  there, 
though  numerous  people  have  taken  leave  to  be  bom 
there,  and  forming  in  their  ensemble  an  ugly,  irrelevant, 
healthy  suburb,  that  would  not  disgrace  a  cotton  city  of 
to-day. 

It  is  mid-May,  and  the  hour  is  one  of  the  aftenioon 
ones ;  an  hour  at  which  luncheon  is  already  forgotten, 
though  tea  still  smiles  not  near.  Along  the  shining 
river,  a  mile  away,  eight-oars,  four-oars,  skiffs  are  flash- 
ing. Scores  of  happy  boys  are  tearing  down  the  path 
alongside,  keeping  company  with  their  boats,  exhort- 
ing, admonishing,  shouting  themselves  hoarse.  But 
their  noise,  though  strong  are  their  young  lungs,  does 
not  reach  in  faintest  echoes  to  the  quiet  drawing-room, 
where  the  as  quiet  lady  sits,  head  on  lily  hand,  beside 
the  window,  staring  out  at  her  plot  of  forget-me-nots 
and  the  gold  shower  of  her  two  laburnum  trees. 

Warm  as  the  day  is,  a  fire  burns  on  the  hearth ;  a  fire 

wljose  inconvenient  heat  Belinda  is  languidly  trying  to 

counteract  by  the  agency  of  the  fan,  slowly  waving  in 

her  unoccupied  hand.     It  is  too  hot  even  for  Pug,  who, 

shortly  panting  in  her  sleep,  lies  cast  on  her  fat  side  in 

a  cool  corner.     Upon  Pug's  figure,  an  academic  life  and 

the  total  a])sence  of  the  thinning  emotion  of  envy,  and 
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of  the  bad  but  emaciating  passion  of  jealousy  (an  ab- 
sence caused  by  her  being  sole  dog  of  the  establishment, 
and  having  no  longer  any  cause  for  suffering  from 
Punch's  tinselly  accomplishments)  has  begun  to  tell. 
She  could  not  well  look  stouter  or  less intellectualif  she 
were  one  of  the  old  Fellows  of  St.  Bridget's. 

When  last  we  saw  Belinda,  she  was  lying  groveling 
among  cinders  and  fire-irons  in  a  fender.  Now  she  is 
sitting  placid  and  upright  on  a  window-seat.  Is  the 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  her  soul's  attitude  as 
much  to  her  advantage  as  that  which  has  effected  itself 
in  her  body's  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  She  is  past  the  age 
when  a  smeared  face,  puckered  lips  and  bawling  cries 
mean  grief;  when  ruddy  cheeks  and  shouting  laughter 
mean  joy.  She  does  not  look  particularly  happy,  per- 
haps, but  which  of  us  is  conscious  of  looking  specially 
radiant  as  he  or  she  sits  alone,  with  no  one  to  summon 
to  the  surface  of  the  skin  that  latent  cheerfulness,  of 
which  few  have  enough  to  spend  it  on  themselves  alone  ? 
And  yet,  at  this  moment,  the  thoughts  passing  through 
her  mind  are  not  disagreeable  ones ;  scarcely  thoughts, 
indeed,  lazy  summer  impressions  rather,  of  the  pleasant- 
ness of  the  tiny  sky-colored  meadow  that  lies,  all  tur- 
quoise, under  her  eyes,  and  calls  itself  her  forget-me-not 
bed ;  of  the  round  mother-swallow's  head,  peeping  over 
the  nest  beneath  the  eaves.  At  some  further  thought 
or  sensation,  a  slight  but  definite  smile  breaks  up  the 
severe  lines  of  her  young  yet  melancholy  mouth.  At 
the  sound  of  the  opening  door,  however,  in  one  instant 
it  is  dead. 

"  I  find  you  unoccupied  I"  says  her  husband,  entering 
and  advancing  toward  her,  with  that  shuffling  gait 
which  plainly  tells  of  slippers  (she  has  not  been  able  to 
break  him  of  carpet  slippers). 

*'  If  I  am  unoccupied,  it  is  for  the  first  time  to-day  I" 
she  answers  coldly. 

"Since  you  are  at  leisure,"  he  pursues — his  want  of 
surprise  at  her  frigid  tone  betraying  that  it  is  her  habit- 
ual one — *'  I  have  the  less  scruple  in  claiming  your 
services." 

*' What  is  it  that  you  want  ?"  she  asks,  lifting  her 
eyes  to  his  face.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  looked  full  at  by  a 
handsome  woman ;  but  if  she  has,  before  looking  at  you, 
taken  care  to  put  as  much  frost  as  they  can  hold  into  her 
fine  blue  eyes,  the  pleasure  is  very  sensibly  lest^ened. 
"  What  do  you  want  ?  We  cannot  surely  be  going  to 
have  any  more  Menander  to-day ;  and  I  have  written 
all  your  letters — they  lie  on  your  study-table,  and  I 
have  exactly  followed  your  directions  as  to  each." 

"  It  is  precisely  upon  that  subject  that  I  wished  to 
speak  to  you,"  rejoins  he,  glancing  at  a  paper  in  his 
hand.  ''  You  have  by  no  means  succeeded  in  express- 
ing the  exact  shade  of  meaning  I  wished  to  convey  iu 
this  letter  to  Herr  Schweizer,  of  Gottingen,  with  regard 
to  the  new  '  Fragment  of  Empedocles;'  and  I  am  afraid 
that  I  must  trouble  you  to  re-write  it." 

"'  And  I  am  afraid  that  I  must  trouble  you  to  excuse 
me,"  replies  she  quietly,  but  with  asperity;  '*^my  tale 
of  bricks  for  to-day  is  really  complete." 

There  is  a  moment's  silence,  during  which  Belinda 
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turns  her  head  pointedly  away  toward  the  laburnum 
tree  and  the  emerald  gmss ;  but  the  Professor  shows  no 
signs  of  retreating. 

"'  If  I  were  taking  you  from  any  other  employment,  I 
might  hesitate,"  he  says,  with  peevish  pertinacity; 
"  but  since  you  are  wholly  unoccupied — " 

"I  am  unoccupied  at  this  particular  moment,"  an- 
swers she,  with  an  accent  of  carefully  elaborated  pa- 
tience, which,  to  the  meanest  observer  would  betray 
the  depths  of  her  impatience ;  "  but  in  five  minutes  I 
shall  not  be  unoccupied ;  in  five  minutes  I  set  off  to 
the  station  to  meet  Sarah,  who,  as  you  are  afware,  is  to 
arrive  by  the  4.35  train.  You  do  not,  I  suppose,  wish 
me  to  take  a  hansom  ?"  (with  a  faint  sarcastic  smile  of 
a  very  different  quality  from  that  little  one  lately  ad- 
dressed to  the  swallow  and  the  flowers),  ''and  the  day 
is  too  warm  for  it  to  be  possible  to  walk  fast." 

At  the  mention  of  Miss  Churchill,  a  distinct  new 
crumple  of  ill-humor  has  added  itself  to  the  already 
numerous  wrinkles  of  Mr.  Forth 's  face. 

''  I  am  unable  to  see  that  any  obligation  to  meet  the 
train  lies  upon  you,"  he  says  obstinately  ;  "your  sister 
is  eminently  well  able  to  take  care  of  herself  1" 

Belinda  shrugs  her  shoulders. 

"  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  habit,  of  course,"  she  says  in 
a  key  of  low  resentment ;  "  if  you  have  been  born  in  a 
walk  of  life  in  which  it  is  habitual  to  you  to  push  and 
elbow  for  yourself,  of  course  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  enjoy  it ;  but  you  must  remember  that  this 
is  not  Sarah's  case ;  and,  since  you  decline  to  extend 
your  hospitality  to  her  maid,  she  is  alone." 

At  the  end  of  this  conciliatory  speech  she  stops,  and 
there  is  a  pause,  which  the  Professor  shortly  breaks. 

"  If  you  think  it  necessary,"  he  says  grudgingly,  "I 
am  willing  to  send  a  servant  to  meet  your  sister  ;  but  I 
must  request  you  to  abandon  the  idea  of  going  yourself, 
by  which  means  you  will  be  left  free  to  render  me  the 
trifling  service  I  require  of  you." 

"You  insist  upon  your  pound  of  flesh,  in  fact  I"  cries 
she  rising  suddenly ;  her  body  trembling,  and  her  great 
eyes  lightening  with  anger  and  disappointment.  "  Well, 
you  are  more  fortunate  than  your  prototype  I  You  will 
get  it." 

To  his  death-day,  the  German  savan  will  never  sus- 
pect with  what  hotly  raging  and  rebellious  fingers  were 
penned  those  polite,  lucid,  and  erudite  lines  upon  Em- 
pedocles'  newly-discovered  ''Fragment,"  which  he 
shortly  received. 

It  is  long  before  the  Professor  can  satisfy  his  own  fas- 
tidious ear  and  captious  mind  as  to  the  fitness  of  the 
phrases  to  be  employed.  Many  a  sheet  is  angrily  torn 
across  by  Belinda ;  many  a  fresh  one  is  sullenly  begun 
before  her  task  is  ended — befo;:e  her  "  guide,  philoso- 
pher, and  friend"  induing,  with  her  aid — aid  given 
grudgingly  and  not  unasked — his  cap  and  gown,  leaves 
her  side  to  attend  a  college  meeting.  Not  until  the 
banging  of  the  house-door  tells  her  that  he  is  really 
gone,  does  she  give  herself  the  indulgence  of  an  enor- 
mous sigh. 

Throwing  herself  back  in  the  leathern  chair,  in  which 
she  has  been  sitting  at  the  writing-table,  with  weary 
long  arms  clasped  behind  her  neck,  and  dogged  eyes 
staring  at  the  flies  on  the  ceiling — 

"  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver !"  she  says  aloud.  "  He 
is  not  much  like  God  !"  (to  a  woman,  the  man  that  she 
loves  and  the  man  that  she  hates  are  equally  nameless, 
equally  he),  "  So  as  he  gets  his  pound  of  flesh,  his  tale 
of  bricks,  what  does  he  care  ?" 

As  she  speaks,  acrid  tears  issue  from  their  hidden 
ducts,  and  brim  her  eyes ;  but  she  shakes  them  vehe- 


mently away.     She  will  not  give  to  Sarah's  penetrating 
eye  the  chance  of  seeing  that  she  has  wept. 

"I  tcill  not  be  pitied  !"  she  says,  rising,  and  pulling 
herself  together ;  "  she  shall  not  pity  me  !  no  one  shall  I" 

She  goes  away  to  her  own  room,  changes  her  gown 
for.  a  fresher  one,  dresses  her  hair  more  becomingly,  and 
practices  looking  happy  in  the  glass.  Before  she  has 
nearly  perfected  herself  in  this  accomplishment,  she  is 
driven  from  it  by  the  sight  and  sound  of  a  slow  fly, 
rocking  top-heavily  under  a  gigantic  dress-basket,  which 
is  making  for  her  gate.  Sarah  is  here,  and  she  will  not 
be  at  the  door  to  welcome  her.  The  thought  lends  wings 
to  her  young  heels,  and  the  color  and  the  smile  that  she 
has  been  vainly  aiming  at,  to  her  cheeks  and  lips.  Five 
minutes  ago  she  did  not  think  that  anything  could  have 
caused  her  such  a  throb  of  pleasure  as  the  dear  old  sound 
of  that  jovial  high  laugh,  as  the  sight  of  that  Dresden 
china  face  and  of  those  monstrously  iiTational  shoes  are 
now  giving  her.  When  they  lived  together,  they  sel- 
dom or  never  kissed  each  other.  Now  they  cannot  hold 
each  other  tight  enough.  Is  it  only  Sarah  tliat  Belinda 
is  kissing  ?  Is  it  not  dead  youth,  dear  love,  sweet  We- 
senstein,  too,  that  she  is  so  straitly  embracing  ? 

Over  the  souls  of  both  sisters — the  sad  elder  and  the 
radiant  younger — the  recollection  of  their  last  miser- 
able parting  on  that  hideous  January  m6ming  has 
poured  I  For  a  moir<^nt  or  two  neither  of  them  could 
have  uttered  a  syllable,  had  you  paid  them  a  thousand 
pounds  a  word.  They  are  brought  back  to  common  life 
by  the  sound  of  very  small  jingling  bells,  and  by  a  sen- 
sation as  of  something  tightly  wound  round  their  legs. 
It  is  Punch,  who,  unmindful  of  the  chain  that  has 
bound  him  all  the  way  down  from  London,  and  de- 
lighted to  be  again  in  the  fresh  air  and  among  friends, 
is  tearing  wildly  round,  offering  eager  but  unrecipro- 
cated greetings  to  Pug,  who,  dodging  away  from  him, 
shrewish  and  snarling,  practically  refuses  to  admit  him 
as  an  acquaintance  at  all. 

"  Why,  Punch  1"  says  Belinda,  with  a  rather  unsteady 
laugh,  dropping  on  her  knees,  taking  the  excited  little 
dog  under  the  arms,  and  looking  kindly  in  his  Ethiop 
face ;  ^^you  here  ?  and  who  invited  you,  pray  ?" 

"I  am  afraid  that  nobody  invited  him,"  replies 
Sarah  demurely ;  "  but  he  was  so  sure  that  it  was  an 
oversight,  and  he  says  Jane  is  no  companion,  and  he 
sent  so  many  messages  to  Pug,  that  I  thought  it  was 
the  simplest  plan  to  bring  him ;  do  you  mind  ?"  with 
the  old  wheedling  in  her  voice  and  her  saucy  eyes. 

"Do /mind?"  repeats  Belinda,  with  a  reproachful 
yet  apprehensive  stress  upon  the  pronoun,  passing  her 
lips  lightly  over  the  top  of  his  tawny  head.  "  Punch, 
is  it  likely  /should  mind  ?" 

"  Will  he  mind  ?"  inquires  Sarah,  speaking  very  low, 
and  mouthing  a  good  deal,  as  though  laboring  under  a 
misgiving  that  the  person  of  whom  she  speaks  is  in 
hiding  behind  the  door. 

"  He  is  not  fond  of  dogs,"  answers  Belinda  evasively, 
her  face  suddenly  darkening,  as  if  a  light  had  been 
blown  out  in  it.  "  Pug  exists  only  on  sufferance,  do  you 
not.  Pug  ?" 

"  Whew — w  I"  says  Sarah,  pulling  a  long  face,  and 
with  a  low  whistle;  "and  shall  I,  too,  exist  only  on 
sufferance,  pray  ?" 

Belinda  is  saved  from  the  necessity  of  answering  a 
question,  her  reply  to  which  must  have  been  either  an 
incivility  or  a  lie,  by  the  fact  that  they  have  now  en- 
tered the  house,  and  that  her  sister's  roving  ey6s  and 
attention  are  claimed  by  other  objects.  Preceded  by 
the  dogs,  Pug  churlishly  growling  and  Punch  anima- 
tedly sniffing,  they  reach  the  drawing-room. 
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"Not  such  a  bad  room  I"  says  Sarah  patronizingly, 
looking  round  ;  ''  better  than  I  expected ;  only  it  wants 
pulling  about." 

'*  Mr.  Forth  does  not  like  rooms  pulled  about." 

The  other  breaks  into  a  laugh. 

"  Mr,  Forth !  Is  it  possible  that  after  six  months  he 
is  still  3fr.  Fcrrthr' 

"  What  else  should  he  be?"  says  Belinda,  with  stiff 
embarrassment.  *'  He  has  not  yet  been  raised  to  the 
peerage — he  is  not  '  Lord  Forth  P  " 

'"  I  fcihall  call  him  '  James  I '  "  says  Sarah  firmly ;  ''  I 
am  sure  he  will  wish  me  to  call  him  ^  James  I'  " 

Mr.  Forth 's  w^ife  laughs  grimly. 

*'  It  will  at  least  have  the  charm  of  novelty  for  him." 

There  is  such  a  bitter  dryness  in  the  quasi-playful- 
ness  of  her  tone  that  Sarah  stops  suddenly  short  in  her 
critical  survey  of  the  early  English  chairs,  and  the 
Albert  Diirer  etchings,  in  which  Oxbridge  drawing- 
rooms  delight ;  and,  focussing  her  elder  with  her  two  in- 
sistant  eyes,  says,  taking  her  the  while  firmly  by  both 
wrists : 

"Come,  now;  we  are  alone;  tell  me,  how  does  it 
work  V  has  it  answered  ?" 

But  Belinda  shakes  off  the  small  strong  hands  as 
Samson  shook  off  the  tough  withes. 

"  You  must  see  the  rest  of  the  house,"  she  cries,  be- 
ginning to  talk  rapidly  and  rather  loudly,  and  abso- 
lutely ignoring  the  question  addressed  to  her;  "you 
must  see  my  room ;  your  own  room — ^yours  looks  upon 
the  tennis-ground  ;  have  you  brought  your  racquet  and 
your  shoes  ?  we  must  have  some  tennis  I" 

Sarah  does  not  press  the  subject  so  obviously  avoided, 
but  as  she  follows  her  sister  up  stairs  she  repeatedly 
shakes  her  head. 

"This  is  my  room,"  says  Belinda,  as  they  reach  the 
landing,  throwing  open  doors  as  she  speaks.  "  This  is 
— his  "  (with  a  slight  hesitation  before  the  pronoun, 
that  shows  that  only  the  dread  of  a  repetition  of  her 
sister's  ridicule  has  kept  her  from  designating  her  hus- 
band by  the  formal  style  and  title  which  she  habitually 
employs  toward  him)  ;  "and  this"  (not  opening,  but 
simply  indicating  a  third  door)  "this  is  old  Mrs. 
Forth's." 

"  Oh,  do  take  me  in  I  do  introduce  me  I"  cries  Sarah 
eagerly.  "  It  has  been  the  dream  of  my  life  to  see  his 
mother  I  You  will  not  mind  my  saying  so,  but  there  is 
something  so  humorous  in  his  having  a  mother." 

"  It  would  be  no  use,"  replies  Belinda,  not  offering  to 
comply  with  this  request;  "she  would  probably  mis- 
take you  for  her  son." 

"  Well,  we  have  a  look  of  each  other,"  cries  Sarah  de- 
lightedly ;  "but  is  she  as  bad  as  that?"  arching  her 
eyebrows  till  they  almost  meet,  and  are  lost  in  her  hair. 

Belinda  nods  in  acquiescence. 

"  And  does  she  never  stop  asking  questions  ?" 

"Never." 

"  And  do  you  always  answer  them  ?" 

"  Poor  old  woman  !  why  not  ?  if  1  were  not  answer- 
ing hers  I  should  only  be  answering  some  one  else's." 

There  is  such  a  weary,  devil-may-carishness  in  her 
tone,  that  again  her  sister's  eyes  flash  investigatingly 
upon  her ;  but  this  time  Belinda  has  been  too  quick  for 
her,  and,  avoiding  their  scrutiny,  is  doing  the  honors  of 
a  fourth  room. 

"  And  this  is  yours,"  she  says,  a  smile  such  as  the  one 
with  which  she  had  welcomed  her  sister  sweetening  and 
gentling  the  now  habitual  sullenness  of  her  face ;  "it 
smells  good,  does  it  not  ?" 

"  Why,  you  have  given  me  all  your  flowers !"  cries 
Sarah,  burying  her  face  in  a  bowl  of  freshly-picked  nar- 
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cissus.  *"  I  noticed  that  there  was  scarcely  one  in  the 
drawing-room." 

"Mr.  Forth  dislikes  the  smell  of  flowers,"  replies 
Belinda.  She  says  it  in  a  tame  level  voice ;  not  as 
making  a  complaint,  but  simply  as  stating  a  fact. 

"He  seems  to  have  a  good  many  dislikes,"  says 
Sarah  dryly. 

Belinda  lets  the  remark  foil  upon  silence. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Dinner  has  been  early,  and  is  over.  The  sisters 
stand,  each  cooling  a  fiery  cheek  against  the  woodwork 
of  the  drawing-room  window,  while  the  latest  black- 
bird is  singing  his  version  of  "Glory  to  Thee,  my  God, 
this  night,"  and  the  laburnum's  lithe  bunches  hang 
yellow  against  almost  as  yellow  a  sunset. 

"Does  he  never  open  a  window  ?"  asks  Sarah,  greedily 
thrusting  out  her  head  into  the  cool  greenness  of  the  very 
respectably  grown  clematis  and  jessamine  that  climb 
the  house  wall. 

"  Never  I " 

"  Then  I  should  make  a  point  of  falling  off  my  chair 
in  a  feint  regularly  every  day  at  dinner  until  he  did." 

"  You  would  fall  off  your  chair  in  a  faint  every  day 
until  the  Day  of  Judgment  in  that  case,"  replies  Be- 
linda, with  stony  quiet. 

"  But  for  the  stewpan  atmosphere,"  continues  Sarah, 
heaving  her  white  chest  in  a  deep  and  vigorous  inhala- 
tion, "  it  really  did  not  go  off  so  badly ;  at  first  there 
seemed  a  trifling  awkwardness — I  think,  Punchy,  that 
you  would  have  done  as  well  on  the  whole  to  remain  at 
your  town  house — but  my  fine  tact  soon  smoothed  it 
over." 

"You  did  not  call  him  'James,'  however,"  replies 
Belinda,  with  a  short  sarcastic  laugh. 

"Well,  no,"  replies  Sarah  a  little  blankly,  and  for 
once  in  her  life  making  no  attempt  at  repartee  or  ex- 
planation. "I  did  not."  But  the  next  moment — "How 
soon  do  we  go  ?"  cries  she  joyously.  "  St.  Ursula's  is 
the  largest  college  in  Oxbridge,  is  it  not  ?  Will  all  Ox- 
bridge be  there  to  meet  the  Duke  ?  But  I  suppose  you 
are  all  much  above  setting  any  store  by  royalties  I  It 
is  only  the  empire  of  the  mind,"  pompously,  "to 
which  you  attach  any  value  !" 

"  Is  UV^  replies  Belinda  expressively. 

"Now  I  am  the  common  British  flunkey,"  continues 
Sarah  confidentially ;  "  and  so  used  you  to  be  I  I  hvt 
royalties ;  there  is  nothing  too  small  for  me  to  hear  about 
them.  I  should  be  thoroughly  interested  to  learn  how 
many  pairs  of  stockings  the  Queen  has,  and  whether 
she  takes  sugar  in  her  tea." 

Belinda  laughs. 

"  Everybody  will  be  there  then  ?"  resumes  Sarah  in  a 
voice  of  the  extremest  exhilaration,  "  and  you  will  in- 
troduce me  to  everhody.  What  will  they  think  of  me  ? 
Will  they  expect  me  to  say  anything  clever  ?  Will 
they  like  me  ?" 

"  H — m  !"  replies  Belinda  dubiously,  scanning  affec- 
tionately from  head  to  foot  the  seductive  but  not  alto- 
gether academic  figure  before  her  ;  "  I  doubt  it  I" 

"After  all,  they  must  be  human,"  says  Sarah  philo- 
sophically ;  "when  one  has  pierced  the  thick  crust  of 
their  erudition — " 

"  Perhaps  in  some  cases  not  so  very  thick,"  interposes 
Belinda  ironically. 

"One  will  find  a  human  heart  beating  beneath — a 
heart  that  may  be  punctured  by  my  little  darts,  eh  ?" 

"  Possibly  !"  in  a  by  no  means  confident  tone. 
I  shall  devote  myself  chiefly  to  the  undergraduates. 
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I  think,"  says  Sarah  thoughtfully.  "Do  you  know 
many  ?  do  you  see  much  of  them  ?" 

Belinda  shrugs  her  handsome  shoulders  indifferently. 

"  Poor  hoys  I  they  come  to  call ;  but  they  are  too  much 
afraid  of  me  to  open  their  lips.  I  have  lost  none  of  my 
power  of  inspiring  terror,"  she  adds  with  a  bitter  smile. 
"It  is  the  one  of  my  gifts  that  I  keep  in  its  entirety." 

"We  will  change  all  that,  "says  Sarah  piously ;  "the 
reign  of  fear  is  over  ;  that  of  love  is  begun  !" 

Belinda  has  moved  to  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  is 
occupied  in  pulling  down  the  central  gas-jet,  and  lower- 
ing the  gas,  harshly  glaring  under  its  globes.  Her  jwse, 
wreathed  head  thrown  back,  and  long  bare  arm  roundly 
lifted,  brings  into  evidence  the  finest  curves  of  her  noble 
figure. 

"  And  do  not  they  admire  you  either,  par  hasard  ?" 
asks  Sarah,  in  a  voice  of  affectionate  incredulity. 

Belinda  shakes  her  head. 

"  If  they  do,  they  disguise  it  admirably.  Stay  I"  with 
a  gesture  of  recollection ;  "  now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I  be- 
lieve that  one  young  person  of  an  esthetic  tendency  was 
once  heard  to  observe  that  I  was  *  great  and  still ;'  but 
that  is  the  only  civil  speech  I  have  reaped  in  six  months, 
and  even  that  one  is  perhaps  a  little  ambiguous." 

"  Cheat  and  still  /"  repeats  Sarah,  giggling ;  "  well,  at 
all  events  they  shall  not  say  that  of  me  1" 

She  is  still  chuckling,  when  the  opening  door  admits 
her  brother-in-law.  At  once  her  chuckle  has  an  inclina- 
tion to  die,  but  she  bravely  resists  it. 

"  I  appeal  to  you,"  she  says,  going  boldly  up  to  him. 
"Belinda  has  been  taking  away  your  town's  character; 
she  says  that  she  is  not  at  all  admired  here,  and  that 
neither  shall  I  be ;  is  it  true  ?  is  it  possible  ?" 

It  is  certainly  well  to  be  on  easy  terms  with  your 
brother-in-law ;  but  in  a  case  so  exceptional  as  that  of 
Miss  Churchill,  it  is  perhaps  hardly  wise  to  address  him 
with  an  alluring  archness  that  may  remind  him  of  for- 
mer disasters.  At  all  events,  in  the  present  case  it  is 
not  successful. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  me,"  he 
5?ay8  sourly,  turning  on  his  heel.  "  I  must  refer  you  to 
some  one  better  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  on  such  a 
point.  Belinda,  I  must  request  your  assistance  with  my 
gown." 

There  is  something  in  his  tone  so  unequivocally  un- 
playfiil,  that  Sarah  slinks  away  snubbed,  and  for  the 
moment  robbed  of  all  her  little  airs  and  graces ;  and  Be- 
linda rises  with  rebellious  slowness,  flame  in  her  eye 
and  revolt  in  her  nether  lip,  to  render  the  grudging  aid 
demanded  of  her.    As  her  reluctant  hand  holds  the 
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gown  for  her  husband  to  put  on,  they  both  find  them- 
selves unintentionally  standing  plump  and  full  before  a 
rather  large  mirror,  inevitably  facing  their  own  figures, 
thus  brought  into  sudden  juxtaposition. 

Belinda  is  in  gala  dress.  In  honor  of  the  Duke,  and 
for  the  first  time  since  her  marriage,  Oxbridge  is  to  see 
her  neck  and  shoulders.  Upon  their  smooth  sea  of 
cream,  unbroken  by  any  trifiing  necklet — a  sea  that 
flows  unrippled  over  the  small  collar-bones — the  gas- 
lamps  throw  satin  refkcts;  a  little  chaplet  of  seasonable 
cowslips  clasps  her  well-set  head,  and  wrath  has  bor- 
rowed love's  red  pennon  and  planted  it  in  her  cheeks. 
She  looks  a  magnificent  embodiment  of  youth  and  vigor, 
dwarfing  into  yet  meaner  insignificance  the  parched 
figure  beside  her. 

Mrs.  Forth  casts  one  pregnant  look  at  the  two  reflec- 
tions, and  then  hearing,  or  feigning  to  hear,  a  sound  of 
suppressed  mirth  behind  her,  she  says,  in  a  clear,  in- 
cisive voice : 

"  What  are  you  laughing  at,  Sarah  ?    Are  you  ad- 


miring us  ?    Are  you  thinking  what  a  nice  looking  pair 
we  are  ?" 

She  lays  a  slight  but  cruel  accent  on  the  noun.  Pair^ 
indeed  I  From  Fate's  strangely  jumbled  bag  were  never 
two  such  odd  ones  sorted  out  before.  The  Professor 
has  turned  sharply  away,  but  not  before  his  wife  has 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  her  shot  has  told  ; 
but  Sarah  maintains  a  scared  silence.  The  fly  is  late  in 
arriving.  Probably  it  has  had  many  freights  to  take  up 
and  put  down  on  this  festal  night  before  the  Forths' 
turn  comes.  At  length,  however,  and  just  as  Sarah  is 
beginning  wistfully  to  interrogate  her  Louis  Quinze 
shoes  as  to  their  powers  of  reaching  St.  Ursula  and 
H.  R.  H.  on  foot,  it  drives  up,  and  they  all  get  in.  Pos- 
sibly Belinda,  though  she  makes  no  approaches  towards 
a  verbal  amende^  may  be  remorseful  for  her  spurt  of 
malevolence.  At  all  events,  she  oflers  no  objection  to 
the  raising  of  the  window  on  her  side ;  nor  does  she, 
even  by  a  pardonable  gasp  or  two,  or  an  obtruded  fan- 
ning, resent  the  insult  to  the  summer  night. 

The  lateness  of  their  fly  has  retarded  them  so  much, 
that  instead  of  being  first  at  the  rendezvous,  as  is  the 
Professor's  usual  habit,  they  see,  on  reaching  St.  Ur- 
sula's, the  great  quadrangle  that  the  proudest  church- 
man built  filled  with  every  carriage  and  bath-chair  that 
Oxbridge's  modest  mews  can  boast;  filled,  too,  with 
capped  men  and  hooded  women,  hurrying  to  the  goal. 
They  have  trodden  the  low-stepped  stone  stairs,  along 
whose  side  lie  unwonted  banks  of  green  moss  that  smells 
of  cool,  woodland  places,  planted  with  young  field  flow- 
ers ;  have  passed  the  one  slender  shaft  that,  upspringing, 
bears  the  vaulted  roof,  and  its  loveliest  stone  fans,  and 
have  entered  the  lordly  hall,  where  Elizabeth  Tudor 
once  saw  Masks,  and  where  one  of  the  sons  of  her  latest 
successor  is  listening  with  a  courteous  patience,  prob- 
ably superior  to  hers,  to  such  improvements  upon  the 
barbarous  Mask  and  obsolete  Allegory  as  the  nineteenth 
century,  rich  in  the  spoils  of  its  eighteen  grandfathers, 
can  aflbrd  him.  In  the  present  instance,  the  substitute 
offered  is  a  tale  told,  not  by  an  idiot,  but  by  an  exces- 
sively hot  young  man,  striking  occasionally  sensational 
chords  on  the  piano,  at  which  he  is  seated  upon  the 
raised  dais,  where  the  "  Fellows' "  table  is  wont  to 
stand — a  monstrously  long  tale  about  a  signalman,  who, 
while  busied  in  working  his  points,  sees  his  infant, 
through  some  glaring  domestic  mismanagement,  stag- 
gering across  the  metals  at  the  precise  moment  when  an 
express  train  is  due.  The  struggle  between  his  emo- 
tions as  a  parent  and  as  a  pointsman  is  so  mercilessly 
protracted,  that  the  audience,  unable  to  bear  the  pro- 
longed strain  upon  their  feelings,  are  relieving  them- 
selves by  a  good  deal  of  soito  voce,  or  not  quite  sotto  voce 
conversation.  But  the  Prince  sits  immovably  polite, 
not  permitting  himself  even  one  aside  to  his  ^millante 
hostess,  who,  all  loyal  smiles,  is  posed  in  glory  on  a  chair 
in  the  front  rank  beside  him. 

Large  as  is  the  assemblage,  so  nobly  proportioned  is 
the  great  room,  that  there  is  no  crowd.  Every  woman 
has  put  on  her  best  gown ;  and  every  woman  has  the 
satisfaction  of  thinking  that  every  other  woman  has 
seen,  is  seeing,  or  will  fully  see  it ;  not,  indeed,  to  do 
them  justice,  that  this  is  a  consideration  much  likely  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  Oxbridge  ladies.  Thanks  to 
the  height  of  the  carved  oak  roof,  whither  the  vapors 
can  ascend,  below  it  is  cool  and  fragrant.  With  the 
one  emphatic  exception  of  the  detailer  of  the  signal- 
man's perplexities  scarce  one  of  the  living  guests  has  a 
more  heated  air  than  the  brave  line  of  judges,  bishops, 
philosophers,  premiers  —  St.  Ursula's  dead  glories — 
looking  down  in  painted  tranquillity  from  the  walls. 
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'•  You  must  introduce  me  to  everybody,  and  tell  me 
who  they  are,  and  what  they  have  done,  so  that  I  may 
say  something  suitable,'' says  Sarah,  in  a  flutter  of  plea- 
sure, looking  beamingly  round  on  the,  to  her,  eccentric 
throng  of  black-gowned  M.  A.  's,  with  their  flat  college 
caps  tucked  under  their  arms ;  of  velvet-sleeved  proc- 
tors, etc. 

*'  For  heaven's  sake,  do  not  try  I"  says  Belinda,  in 
serious  dissuasion,  ^^or  you  will  be  sure  to  make  a  mess 
of  itl" 

Sarah  shrugs  her  white  shoulders.  She  is  so  clamor- 
ous to  be  presented  to  every  one,  that  Belinda,  after 
patiently  pointing  out  to  her,  and  where  feasible, 
making  her  personally  acquainted  with  the  owners  of 
many  of  the  local,  all  the  half-dozen  national,  and  the 
one  or  two  European  reputations  that  grace  the  room, 
at  length  strikes  work. 

"You  are  insatiable!"  she  says,  "you  are  as  bad 
as  Miss  Watson  I" 

"  Unberufen  I"  cries  Sarah,  with  a  shudder  that  is 
not  all  affectation,  "  do  not  mention  that  accursed 
name ;  I  could  have  sworn  that  I  heard  her  voice  just 
now  1" 

The  room  is  fuller  than  it  was.  About  the  door,  in- 
deed, and  the  lower  part  of  the  hall,  circulation  is  still 
easy ;  but  who  would  be  content  with  elbow-room  at  a 
lower  end,  when  the  sight  of  a  genuine  live  English 
royal  Duke — no  dubious  serene  German — is  to  be  fought 
for  at  the  upper. 

"  And  you  say  that  we  are  not  loyal  I"  says  Belinda, 
with  that  irony  now  so  frequently  assumed  by  her,  as 
they,  too,  push  and  jostle  their  forward  way.  They 
have  to  push  and  jostle  for  themselves. 

Immediately  upon  their  entry,  their  natural  pusher 
and  jostler,  the  Professor,  has  quitted  them  for  associ- 
ates more  akin  in  age  and  conformable  in  tastes  than 
the  two  handsome  girls  assigned  by  a  sarcastic  Provi- 
dence to  his  jurisdiction.  As  they  so  work  slowly  for- 
ward, gaining  a  step  a  minute,  they  are  conscious  of  a 
disturbed  heaving  of  the  wave  of  humanity  behind 
them — as  when  the  ocean  is  plowed  by  some  puissant 
steamer  or  monstrous  shark.  At  the  same  instant  a 
familiar  voice,  whose  accents  Sarah  had  already  but  too 
truly  caught,  breaks  in  brazen  certainty  upon  their  ears  : 

"  I  am  sure  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons  !  but  in  a  crush 
of  this  kind  it  is  quite  unavoidable.  I  really  must  beg 
you  to  make  way  for  me  1  I  am  naturally  anxious  to 
get  to  the  top  of  the  room,  having  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Duke,  or  what  really  amounts  to  the  same 
thing." 

The  loud  voice  grows  nearer,  the  wave-like  swell 
heavier.     She  is  close  behind  them  now. 

Belinda  has  turned  white  and  sick.  That  dreadful 
voice  I  Even  here,  on  this  hot  May  night,  in  the  thick 
festal  crowd,  of  what  power  is  it  to  re-create  for  her 
that  miserable  fog-stained  Christmas  morning,  on  which, 
in  her  madness,  she  had  allowed  a  few  senseless  words 
uttered  by  that  brutal  voice  to  seal  her  doom  for  her. 

"  Speak  to  her  I"  she  says,  in  a  choked  whisper  to  her 
sister.     "I  cannot." 

"  Hold  your  head  down !"  rejoins  the  other,  hastily 
putting  into  practice  her  own  precept,  and  burying  her 
nose  in  the  lilies  of  the  valley  on  her  breast ;  "  perhaps 
she  will  not  see  us !" 

But  when  did  Miss  Watson  ever  fail  to  see  any  one  ? 

One  final  oaring  of  her  powerful  arm  has  brought  her 
alongside  of  them. 

"Belinda  !  Sarah  !"  she  cries  loudly,  seeing  that  her 
mere  presence,  although  sufficiently  obvious,  has  appa- 
rently failed  to  attract  their  attention;  "do  you  not 


know  me  ?  Emily  Watson  ?  Dresden  ?  Has  anything 
been  going  on  ?  have  I  lost  much  ? — I  could  not  possi- 
bly get  here  before — quite  a  sudden  thought  my  coming 
at  all :  I  heard  that  the  Sampsons  were  coming  down  to 
see  their  boy,  who  is  at  King's  ;  so  it  struck  me  I  would 
join  them  and  come,  too.  I  took  them  quite  by  surprise 
— met  them  at  the  station.  '  Why  not  see  Oxbridge  all 
together  ?'  I  said  ;  ^  halve  the  expense,  and  double  the 
pleasure  1' " 

She  pauses  out  of  breath,  and  looks  eagerly  onward 
toward  the  spot  where,  beyond  his  mother's  struggling 
lieges,  the  Prince  sits,  cool  and  civil,  with  his  suite  on 
their  row  of  chairs. 

"  1  was  so  afraid  that  the  Prince  might  be  gone,"  pur- 
sues she  volubly ;  "  the  royalties  sometimes  go  so  early, 
you  know.  Have  you  been  presented  to  him  ?  Do  you 
know  him  ?  well,  enough  to  present  me  ?  No  ?  Well, 
then  I  must  re-introduce  myself:  I  have  no  doubt  that 
a  word  will  suffice  to  recall  me  to  H.  R.  H.'s  recollec- 
tion. Royal  memories  are  proverbially  good,  you  know. 
I  must  get  hold  of  his  equerry ;  I  know  him  quite  well 
— once  crossed  over  in  the  same  steamer  from  New- 
haven  to  Dieppe  with  him." 

The  last  few  words  are  thrown  back  over  her  shoulder, 
as  she  has  already  resumed  her  vigorous  fight  onward. 

With  fascinated  eyes  they  watch  her  athlete's  pro- 
gress to  the  front.  The  human  billows  part  before  her. 
The  crowd  lies  behind  her.  She  has  reached  smooth 
water  and  the  Prince. 

The  signalman's  troubles  are  by  this  time  drawing  to 
their  close.  His  rosy  babe  has  been  found  lying  smiling 
on  the  line ;  the  express  train  having,  contrary  to  its 
usual  habit,  passed  over  the  pretty  innocent  without  in- 
flicting a  scratch.  Most  people  draw  a  long  breath ;  but 
whether  at  the  babe's  immunity  or  their  own,  who  shall 
decide  ? 

"She  is  making  him  shake  hands  with  her!"  says 
Sarah,  in  a  shocked  voice,  standing  on  tiptoe,  and 
stretching  her  neck. 

It  is  too  true.  In  defiance  of  etiquette,  and  despite 
the  horrified  look  of  the  hostess,  Miss  Watson  is  warmly 
grasping  her  Duke's  hand.  Against  the  background  of 
wall  and  chairs  her  figure  stands  out  plainly  silhouetted 
— fringe,  garish  evening-dress,  and  hot  red  neck  !  To 
their  ears  come  even  fragments  of  her  resonant  speech  : 
"  Your  equerry,  sir  I"     "  Newhaven  I"     "  Sea-sick  !" 

"  I  should  like  to  sit  down,"  says  Belinda,  in  a  spent 
voice. 

This  is  easier  said  than  done.  By  slow  degrees,  how- 
ever, they  succeed  in  edging  out  of  the  crowd ;  and  are 
lucky  enough  to  find  an  unoccupied  sofa,  upon  which 
Belinda  seats  herself;  and  whither,  presently,  various 
of  her  acquaintance  come  and  exchange  remarks  with 
her  upon  the  success  of  the  entertainment,  the  excel- 
lence of  the  supper,  the  affability  of  the  Prince,  etc. 

In  one  of  the  intervals  between  two  of  these  frag- 
ments of  conversation  she  perceives  that  her  char^  has 
left  her  side  ;  but  it  requires  no  very  distant  excursion 
of  the  eye  to  discover  her  standing  at  the  supper-table, 
an  ice  in  her  hand,  having,  by  the  agency  of  one  of  her 
just-made  acquaintance,  effected  an  introduction  to  a 
good-looking  undergraduate,  who  in  return  is  presenting 
to  her  a  second,  w^ho  in  his  turn  will  obviously  pi^esent 
to  her  a  third  and  a  fourth. 

A  little  mob  of  young  men  is  beginning  to  gather 
round  her.  A  moment  more,  and  her  ice  finished,  fol- 
lowed by  her  oortige,  Sarah  returns  to  her  sister,  wink- 
ing so  deftly  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  outer  world  as  she 
comes. 

"Belinda,"  she  says,  "I  want  to  introduce  to  you 
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Mr.  Bellairs,  who  tells  me  that  he  plays  tennis  remark- 
ably well "  (an  indistinct  disclaimer  from  the  blushing 
Bellairs) ;  "and  Mr.  Stanley,  who  plays  very  nicely 
too ;  and  Mr.  De  Lisle,  who  thinks  he  would  play  very 
nicely  if  he  had  a  little  more  practice." 

Belinda  laughs  slightly,  amused  at  the  glibness  with 
which  her  sister  has  already  mastered  her  new  ad- 
mirers' names. 

She  has  risen  to  her  feet  again — Professor  Forth's 
wife — the  stem-faced  beauty  whom  in  their  walks  and 
talks  the  boys  have  often  with  distant  awe  admired. 

"I  am  sure,"  she  says,  with  a  sweet  cold  smile, 
''that  if  you  care  to  try  our  small  ground,  I  shall  be 
very — " 

She  is  a  tall  woman,  and  her  eyes  are  on  a  level  with 
Bellairs'.  She  can,  therefore,  easily  look  over  his 
shoulder.  What  sight  is  it  so  seen  that  makes  her  stop 
suddenly  in  mid-speech,  with  a  catch  in  her  breath  ? 


The  pause  is  but  short.  Almost  before  her  auditors 
have  had  time  to  notice  the  hiatus,  it  is  filled  up. 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  you  any  day  you  choose 
to  come — to-morrow,  any  day  !" 

Her  words  are  perfectly  collected ;  but  surely  she  is 
far,  far  paler  than  she  was  when  she  began  to  speak ; 
and  though  her  sentences  are  addressed  to  the  young 
men,  her  eyes  are  wandering  oddly  beyond  them. 

"  Upon  my  soul,  I  believe  the  woman  is  off  her  head  1" 
Stanley  says  confidentially  to  Bellairs,  as  they  walk 
home  together  in  the  moonlight ;  "  did  you  notice  her 
eyes  when  she  was  talking  to  us  ?  they  made  me  feel 
quite  jumpy  !" 

"Off  her  head  !"  growls  Bellaii-s,  who  finds  it  not  im- 
possible to  combine  a  poignant  interest  in  Sarah  with  a 
servile  moth-and-candle-Uke  homage  to  the  elder  and 
severer  beauty  ;  "so  would  you  be,  if  you  were  married 

to  an  old  mummy  I" 

[to  be  continued.] 
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I  LIKE  to  think  of  the  time  when  I  first  met  him,  so 
I  shall  write  down  all  the  circumstances  and  events  sur- 
rounding that  afternoon,  for  my  friendship  for  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  is  really  a  part  of  my  life's  history ; 
more  so,  indeed,  than  my  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
distinguished  and  important  personages  of  earth,  many 
of  whom  have  long  since  faded  from  my  memory,  while 
my  regard  for  "  Ebony  "will  ever  stand  out  prominent 
among  life's  memories,  never  to  be  obliterated  by 
change.  A  strange  friendship  this,  one  would  naturally 
think,  between  a  young  girl  of  seventeen  and  a  poor 
black  dwarf  slave,  whom  circumstances,  and  what  the 
world  would  call  "  chance,"  had  thrown  together  I  And 
yet,  strange  as  it  seems,  the  mutual  attachment  waxed 
stronger  and  stronger  through  many  days  and  months, 
ending  only  when  He  who  knows  distinctions  neither 
of  race  or  color  stooped  down  in  pitying  love  and  took 
into  the  realms  of  eternal  light  His  creature,  who  for 
many  years  had  been  eagerly  searching  for  the  light 
of  the  truth  here  below. 

It  was  a  lovely,  cool,  bright  day  in  which  I  had  chosen 
to  leave  my  home  for  a  temporary  residence  in  the  pine 
lands,  not  many  miles  distant  from  the  sea-beaten  coast 
of  South  Carolina.  The  conveyance,  an  open  buggy, 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  fine  bays,  gave  my  companion 
and  me  a  fair  opportunity  to  enjoy  fully  the  combined 
charms  of  earth  and  sky.  Summer,  with  its  long,  lan- 
guid days  and  its  fervid  heat,  was  past  and  gone,  and 
October,  with  a  lavish  hand,  had  already  robed  the 
forests  in  gorgeous  raiments  of  orange,  crimson  and 
brown,  in  all  their  varying  shades.  Here  and  there  a 
maple  leaf  of  richest  hues  fluttered  through  the  air  and 
fell  at  our  feet.  In  the  woods  the  ripe  nuts  were  drop- 
ping, and  saucy  little  squirrels  whisked  their  lithe  forms 
from  tree  to  tree,  busily  garnering  their  winter  proven- 
der. Our  drive  for  the  greater  part  of  the  journey  was 
along  a  firm,  high  road,  with  deep  trenches  on  either 
side,  shaded  by  giant  trees  of  maple  and  live-oak. 
While  nearing,  as  we  hoped,  the  end  of  our  journey,  we 
came  suddenly,  by  the  turn  of  the  road,  to  a  large  ex- 
panse of  water,  which  the  neighboring  residents  called 


a  lake.  On  the  unruffled  bosom  of  this  beautiful  sheet 
of  blue  water,  snowy  lilies,  surrounded  by  their  broad 
leaves  of  glossiest  green,  were  floating.  The  lake  was 
too  deep  to  be  crossed,  save  over  the  rustic  bridge  that 
spanned  it,  and  we  reached  the  bridge  just  at  the  dying 
that  sweet  autumn  day.  But  how  shall  I  describe  the 
glory  of  that  never-to-be-forgotten  sunset?  It  comes 
like  some  beautiful  vision  of  the  long  ago,  to  be  seen 
but  once,  yet  evermore  to  be  remembered.  As  the  eye 
glanced  across  the  lake,  taking  in  the  broad  green 
meadow-lands  beyond,  low  in  the  far-oft  west  there 
hung  a  great  golden  ball,  surrounded  by  masses  of  gor- 
geous crimson,  purple,  and  amber-hued  clouds,  piled 
one  upon  another,  which,  as  they  stretched  away  toward 
the  lake  borders,  seemed  to  melt  into  colors  of  loveliest 
rose.  The  deep  purple,  shaded  into  tender  violet,  and 
tints  of  delicate  green,  floated  here  and  there,  dissolv- 
ing, as  we  gazed,  into  soft,  creamy  hues ;  and  all  this 
beauty  was  reflected  in  the  mirror-like  surface  of  the 
lake  beneath. 

A  motion  of  my  hand  cauvsed  my  companion  to  rein 
up  his  horses,  and  midway  the  bridge  we  stopped  to 
drink  in  with  every  sense  and  with  emotions  of  keenest 
pleasure  the  exquisite  treat  which  nature  had  so  unex- 
pectedly given  us.  Lower  and  lower  sank  the  sun, 
deeper  and  deeper  grew  the  shadows ;  soon  twilight's 
misty  veil  came  down  upon  us.  The  grand  panorama 
had  vanished,  and,  with  a  sigh  of  mingled  enjoyment 
and  regret,  we  went  on  our  way  once  more.  We  had 
traveled  only  a  shprt  distance  from  the  lake  when  there 
came  to  my  ears  the  sound  of  a  deep,  melodious  voice, 
singing  in  a  style  very  familiar  to  me,  the  words  of  a 
hymn  which  1  had  often  heard  in  the  island  homes 
around  Charleston.   With  great  fervor  the  singer  sang : 

*'  Dis  ole  ship  er  Zion,  hit's  ter  tek  us  all  home ! 

O  !  jflory,  halleyloo-yer  1 
Hit's  lan'ed  many  er  tou6an\ 
And  hit  '11  Ian'  er  many  mo' ; 

O  !  glory,  hally-loo  I" 

But  there  was  one  thing  which  puzzled  mc.  As  we 
drew  nearer  to  the  singer  the  voice  seemed  to  come 
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from  the  ground  beneath  us  ;  indeed,  even  at  our  feet. 
Then  suddenly,  in  answer  to  my  lowly-spoken  query, 
"  Who  is  it  ?  Wliere  is  he  ?"  there  peered  up  from  a 
deep  ditch  by  the  roadside  a  human  face,  black,  but 
very  bright,  the  large  ivory  teeth  glistening  in  the  twi- 
light, the  expression  of  his  whole  face  decidedly  agree- 
able. Jumping  out  of  the  ditch  with  wonderful  agility, 
and  doffing  his  old  straw  hat  with  the  politeness  I  after- 
ward found  was  innate,  he  exoiaimed  in  a  cheery  voice  : 

'*Good  eben,  massa!  Good  eben,  missis!  How  you 
both  does  to-night?" 

My  companion,  1  think,  responded  for  both,  as  I  was 
wholly  taken  up  in  regarding  this  strange  creature  with 
a  mixed  feeling  of  curiosity  and  pity.  He  was  but  three 
and  a  half  feet  in  height,  but  the  head  and  shouldera 
were  large  enough  in  their  proportions  for  a  Ynan  of  six 
feet.  One  hand  and  arm  rested  on  the  spade  with  which 
he  had  been  digging  when  we  interrupted  him.  The 
other,  bare,  huge  and  brawny,  as  it  hung  at  his  side, 
was  nearly  the  length  of  his  body  from  his  shoulder  to 
his  ankle.  His  face,  though  so  black,  was  to  me  at 
first  sight  singularly  prepossessing ;  the  nose  long  and 
straight,  the  lips  not  too  thick,  and  well  shaped.  His 
clothes,  scarce  deserving  the  name  (for  they  were  a 
mass  of  rags),  helped  to  show  his  great  deformity,  for 
he  was  a  hunchback ;  and,  although  agile,  was  very 
lame  in  one  hip,  which  gave  him  a  peculiar  gait,  quite 
perceptible  as  he  hastened  to  the  other  side  of  the 
buggy  to  pick  up  the  whip  my  companion  had  dropped. 
Just  then  my  attention  was  called  to  a  beautiful  star 
which  had  appeared  in  the  heavens,  and  our  remarks 
upon  it  caused  the  dwarf  to  exclaim  : 

"  God  has  gib  us  a  mighty  pooty  wurl,  missy  I  Some- 
times I  sleeps  out  all  night  under  the  stabs — hit  kinder 
makes  me  feel  nearer  to  God,  hit  does. " 

After  a  few  more  words  with  our  strange  and  new 
acquaintance,  we  bade  him  "  good  night,"  and  in  a  short 
time  found  ourselves  nearing  the  place  of  our  destina- 
tion. The  host  and  hostess  came  down  the  steps  of 
their  beautiful  mansion,  and  welcomed  us  with  warm 
cordiality  to  their  typical  Southern  home.  The  house 
stood  in  the  midst  of  a  large  and  beautiful  flower  gar- 
den, odorous  with  a  thousand  subtle  scents.  The  grand 
magnolia  spread  its  evergreen  leaves  on  either  side  of 
the  dwelling,  while  the  deep-hued  roses  and  heliotropes 
vied  with  the  sweet  scent  of  geraniums  of  every  species 
to  charm  our  senses,  and  a  fountain  sent  up  its  spray  of 
tangled  silver,  quite  visible  from  the  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated windows  of  the  large  white  mansion  before  us. 
Within  all  was  elegance  and  ease,  and  a  delightM 
supper  awaited  us.  But  I  could  not  detach  my  thoughts 
from  our  queer  acquaintance  by  the  roadside,  and  be- 
fore I  retired  for  the  night  I  had  learned  something  of 
him.  He  was  one  of  the  two  hundred  slaves  owned  by 
my  kind  host,  Mr.  Harleston ;  but,  upon  further  inquiry 
in  regard  to  him,  I  plainly  saw  that  my  interest  in  the 
black  dwarf  was  not  reciprocated,  and  the  surprise 
of  the  family  at  my  repeated  reference  to  him  was  very 
evident. 

The  eldest  daughter,  Elise,  a  handsome  girl,  just  re- 
turned from  a  fashionable  boarding-school,  said  with 
a  haughty  curve  of  her  rosebud  mouth :  "  I  should 
think  he  would  have  frightened  you  to  death,  the  hor- 
rid creature  I    I  never  look  at  him  if  I  can  avoid  it." 

But  the  youngest  daughter,  Madge,  a  bright,  hazel- 
eyed  little  sprite,  exclaimed,  "Oh,  I  can  tell  you  all 
about  Eb.  He  's  my  best  friend,  except  Aunt  Chaney, 
my  dear  old  nurse.  I  don't  think  he  's  horrid  one  bit ! 
Why,  Miss  Lucia,  he  catches  fish  for  me,  and  he 's 
always  so  good  and  kind ;  and  he  knows  so  many  beau- 


tiful stories  'bout  Brer'  Rabbit,  and  Brer'  Fox,  and  Miss 
'Skeeterhawk,  and  Parson  Owil,  and  he  gets  lilies  for 
my  tub  from  the  pond,  and — " 

"Why,  daughter,"  said  the  indolent  but  gentle 
mother,  "  when  did  you  find  opportunity  to  be  so  much 
in  Ebony's  company  ?  for  you  know  we  have  forbidden 
you  to  go  to  the  quarters  except  when  Aunt  Chaney  is 
sick." 

"  Yes,  mamma,  I  know  ;  but  that 's  just  where  I  first 
knew  dear  old  Eb.  Aunt  Chaney  just  loves  him,  be- 
cause he  's  good  and  religious,  and  always  so  kind  to 
her,  and  to  all  the  darkeys,  too.  Then,  when  you  and 
papa  were  in  Charleston,  Eb  was  working  in  the  flower- 
garden,  and  he  told  me  the  names  of  the  plants,  and 
fixed  me  a  little  flower-bed  all  for  myself.  Why,  Miss 
Lucia,  he 's  just  splendid  I"  And  the  sweet  child,  who 
had  talked  herself  out  of  breath,  drew  a  long  sigh. 

"  Hurrah  for  you,  little  daughter  I"  said  her  father, 
whose  special  pet  she  was,  as  I  afterward  found.  "  I 
did  not  know  my  pet  — " 

Here  Elise  interrupted  with  a  disdainful  look,  as  she 
arose  from  her  chair  at  the  table  :  "  Really,  Miss  Madge, 
I  must  say  that  you  display  a  charming  taste  in  the  se- 
lection of  your  friends." 

Mr.  Harleston,  with  his  good-natured  laugh,  ex- 
claimed :  "Come,  now  !  let  Madge  alone.  Ebony's  com- 
panionship will  never  harm  her.  He 's  a  clever,  good 
fellow,  and  I  really  believe  an  honest  one — ^a  rara  avis. 
Miss  Lucia,  on  so  large  a  plantation  ;  for  some  years  I 
cannot  raise  bacon  enough  to  feed  my  slaves.  The 
roasting-pigs  vanish  by  the  dozen  ;  and  as  to  chickens 
— frying  size — well,  you  know  that's  one  thing  no 
darkey  can  resist — unless  it  were  Eb.  He  seems  to  have 
a  number  of  his  own  raising ;  he  is  so  thrifty." 

But  I  had  not  been  many  days  in  my  new  home  ere  I 
obtained  all  the  information  I  wished  concerning 
Ebony.  He  was  his  mother's  only  child,  and  deformed 
from  his  birth.  A  Northern  gentleman,  visiting  Mr. 
Harleston  at  one  time,  chanced  to  see  the  little  dwarf 
in  his  mother's  arms,  and  being  impressed  by  the  almost 
perfectly  black  hue  of  the  infant,  said  derisively  to  his 
host :  "  I  did  not  know  before  that  you  grew  ebony  in 
this  foi-m  down  South."  It  was  a  new  word  to  the 
mother,  and  must  have  pleased  her,  for  ever  aft«r  the 
child  bore  the  name  of  Ebony,  abbreviated  to  the  di- 
minutive "Eb." 

So  much  of  his  history  was  supplemented  by  Aunt 
Chaney,  the  former  nurse  in  the  family.  His  mother 
dying  while  he  was  yet  a  boy,  he  had  dwelt  for  many 
years  under  Aunt  Chaney's  roof  as  opie  of  her  own 
family. 

"  He  alius  wuz  a  berry  good  boy,"  the  old  nurse  said ; 
"  a  'ligious  boy,  too — 'tend  ter  his  own  business,  and 
neber  gib  me  one  word  of  sass,  do'  I  raise  him  my- 
sefi*,"  she  added,  which  was  doubtless  an  exceptional 
instance  in  the  old  soul's  experience,  for  she  had 
"raised,"  as  she  termed  it — ^her  plump  face  beaming 
with  satisfaction  and  shining  with  blackness  and  good- 
nature— "  lots  er  'em,  w'ite  and  cullud." 

Ebony  was  very  modest,  shrinking  even  from  his  own 
race,  who  no  doubt  often  wounded  the  sensitive  soul 
with  allusions  to  his  deformity.  I  always  from  the  first 
gave  a  pleasant  greeting  and  a  few  kind  words  to  the 
poor  fellow,  whom  I  often  met  in  the  garden  while  he 
worked  among  the  flowers,  and  also  in  our  daily  rambles 
or  drives  around  the  neighborhood.  In  a  short  while 
he  showed,  though  very  shyly,  a  corresponding  interest 
in  the  young  "  town  missy,"  as  he  always  termed  me. 
Presents  of  wild  game  which  he  had  trapped,  bouquets 
of  exquisite  wild  flowers,  were  often  sent  me,  as  silent 
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offerings  expressive  of  his  admiration ;  and,  as  I  always 
contrived  to  thank  him  in  person  for  them,  we  gradually 
became  good  friends. 

One  afternoon,  as  I  sat  reading  on  a  small  balcony  that 
opened  out  of  my  room,  with  side  steps  leading  to  the 
yard,  Ebony  appeared,  and  earnestly,  though  very 
humbly,  asked  if  I  could  spare  the  time  to  '*lam  him 
jest  a  leetle  ebery  day ;  den  mebbe  I  can  read  God's 
Word,  missy,  all  for  myseff  arter  'while."  1  told  him, 
if  his  master  consented,  he  might  come  to  my  balcony 
during  the  one  hour  given  to  the  slaves  as  intermission 
at  the  midday  dinner-horn. 

He  appeared  with  a  joyful  countenance  on  the  next 
day,  cleanly  dressed,  with  his  well-thumbed  "  Webster" 
in  his  hand,  and  unbounded  was  his  gratitude  to  the 
''young  town  missy  "  who  was  so  "berry  good."  1 
believe  that  I  have  never  seen  a  human  being  who  so 
thirsted  after  knowledge — above  all,  knowledge  divine. 
His  bright  black  eyes  would  sparkle,  his  ivories  fully 
displayed  whenever  a  new  idea  was  gained  or  a  simple 
sentence  read  without  aid.  His  heart's  great  desire,  as 
he  at  first  told  me,  was  that  he  might  learn  to  read 
"  God's  Holy  Word  "  for  himself— it  was  thus  that  he 
ever  termed  the  Scriptures  ;  and  great  was  his  delight 
when  one  day  he  found  that  he  could  read  a  short  chap- 
ter in  the  New  Testament. 

Never  losing  an  opportunity  to  "  'tend  preachin'," 
some  words  quoted  by  one  of  the  ministers  who  occa- 
sionally addressed  the  colored  congregations  in  this 
vicinity,  seemed  to  have  taken  strong  hold  upon  his 
heart  and  mind.  It  was  a  verse  from  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  and  I  think  that  he  asked  me  in  his  most  serious 
tones  at  least  once  a  week  for  a  long  time  afterward : 

"  Hit 's  raly  put  down  dere,  missy,  sho'  an'  true ! 
'  Him  w'at  comest  unto  Me  shall  in  no  wise  be  cas'  out. ' 
She'  an'  true,  missy  !" 

Then,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  I  would  take 
the  large-printed  copy  of  the  New  Testament  which  I 
had  given  him,  and,  turning  to  the  verse,  point  out 
each  word  with  my  pencil,  the  poor  fellow  painfully 
trying  to  follow  me.  Many  times  the  great  tears 
gathered  involuntarily  in  his  eyes,  and  he  would  ex- 
claim : 

"  Now,  ain't  dat  de  mos'  preshus  ob  all,  sho'  ?"  and 
over  and  over  the  words,  so  full  of  comfort  to  his  lonely 
heart,  were  repeated  softly  under  his  breath,  as  though 
he  were  trying  to  realize  the  truth  in  all  its  fullness. 

All  untutored  as  the  poor  fellow  had  been,  it  sur- 
prised me  to  see  the  unconscious  gleams  of  poetry  in  his 
nature ;  the  evident  reaching  forward  of  the  soul  for 
something  higher  and  greater  than  he  had  hitherto 
known.  Music  was  with  him  a  passion ;  but  who  that 
has  had  opportunity  to  observe  the  characteristics  of 
this  most  peculiar  race,  can  have  failed  to  perceive  this 
rare  gift,  this  divine  facult}',  which  they  all  possess,  with 
perhaps  a  few  exceptions,  to  a  wondrous  degree  ?  The 
picaninny,  rolling  in  the  sand  before  the  cabin  door, 
imitates  with  accuracy  the  words  and  tune  of  the  hymns 
and  songs  he  has  heard  from  the  white  children  at  the 
great  house.  The  housemaid,  as  she  plies  her  daily  avo- 
cation, trills  out  in  sweetest,  clearest  notes,  the  most 
difficult  airs  from  the  opera  of  "  Martha  "  or  "  II  Tro- 
vatore  "  with  wondrous  skill  as  to  time  and  expression 
— her  knowledge  gained  oft  times  in  a  few  days  from  the 
parlor  practice  of  her  young  mistresses  ;  the  plowman, 
as  he  guides  his  weary  oxen  home  through  the  roseate 
sunset,  keeping  time  with  his  iron  traces  to  the  exqui- 
site melody  of  some  hymn  of  the  olden  time,  which, 
from  its  tender  beauty,  has  long  since  found  an  echo  in 
the  universal  heart ;  the  boatman,  returning  at  night- 


fall, sends  far  over  the  blue  waters  the  soul-stirring 
strains  of  "  The  Angelus,"  learned  how  and  when  we 
know  not :  but  in  all  their  weird  and  charming  music 
we  know  there  appears  a  perfect  rhythmical  measure,  a 
harmony  so  wonderfully  true,  that  we  can  only  refer  it  to 
some  law  of  Nature,  clearly  felt,  yet  to  us  inexplicable. 

Oft;en,  while  sitting  on  the  broad  piazza  in  the  cool 
of  evening,  have  I  listened  with  intense  enjoyment  to 
the  harvest  songs  which  came  from  the  fields  near  by, 
where  a  band  of  workers  were  finishing  their  day's  task. 
Just  here,  who  can  but  ask  the  question — What  is,  and 
what  has  been,  the  great  Infinite  purpose  in  the  subtle, 
intricate  workings  (for  thus  it  appears  to  human  vision) 
in  removing  the  African  from  his  native  forest  depths 
and  placing  him  in  contact  with  civilized  white  races, 
first  as  slave  and  then  as  freedman  ?  He  who  can  fore- 
tell the  final  destiny  of  this  singular  race  will  prove 
himself  equal  to  a  mighty  prophet,  and  manifest  the 
wisdom  of  a  true  statesman. 

How  the  notes  rose  and  fell  with  a  pathetic  vibrance 
from  these  dusky  children  of  toil !  And  in  a  clearer, 
higher  key  from  the  others  I  could  always  recognize 
Ebony's  voice.  He  sang  constantly,  and  as  if  with  his 
whole  heart.  His  tones  were  soft  and  melodious  while 
working  among  the  flowers,  or  performing  his  other 
duties  near  "the  great  house,"  as  the  slaves  all  termed 
their  master's  dwelling.  But  when  on  his  fishing  ex- 
cursions, or  hopping  along  the  broad  roads  with  his  own 
peculiar  gait,  he  sent  forth  an  astounding  volume  of 
sound,  in  which  there  was  not  one  discordant  note. 
Sometimes  it  was  a  grand  tenor,  which  made  the  wood- 
lands ring  with  its  deep,  rich  melody ;  then  changing  in 
a  moment  to  a  weird,  pathetic  strain,  which  often  ar- 
rested my  footsteps  and  caused  me  to  stand  and  listen  in 
mute  delight  and  wonder.  One  of  his  favorite  hymns 
was  the  refrain  sung  to  the  sweet  old  church  hymn, 
"  Come  ye  who  love  the  Lord."  I  can  hear  it  now — 1 
think  I  shall  ever  hear  it — that  voice,  with  a  music  all 
its  own,  as  he  sang  : 

**  We  're  marchin'  troo  ImmanueVs  ground 
To  fairer  worlds  on  high." 

"  What  makes  you  love  to  sing  all  the  time,  Ebony  ?" 
I  asked  one  day,  as  I  passed  along  the  road  near  the 
field  in  which  he  was  industriously  hoeing. 

In  an  instant  he  dropped  his  hoe,  and  looking  me  full 
in  the  face,  gravely  and  seriously  replied :  '*  I  has  to 
sing,  missy  ;  seems  like  dere 's  sumpin'  e'enside  here," 
laying  his  hand  on  his  broad  chest,  ''dat  mus'  come 
out."  Then,  lowering  his  voice  to  a  solemn  tone,  he 
said  hesitatingly,  "  I  tinks  sometimes — mebbe  missy — 
hit's  God's  voice  widin  me — w'at  bids  me  '  sound  His 
praise  abroad ' — so  dat  dem  w'at  doan'  lub  de  blessed 
Saviour  kin  yeer  an'  know  w'at  a  Christian's  hope  and 
joy  is.  Nubbody  can  he'p  singin'  dese  sperritul  songs, 
missy,  ef  dey  lub  de  Lord." 

Poor,  untutored  slave  I  I  thought ;  mind  all  untrained, 
faculties  untaught,  conceptions  darkened  ;  and  yet  may 
it  not  be  that  he  has  attained  to  a  higher  growth  in 
the  divine  life  than  many  whose  advantages  have  ever 
been  unlimited  ? 

"  Sing  on  then,  Ebony,"  I  said  to  him,  "  sing  on  I  for 
then  I  know  that  you  are  happy,  and  I  do  love  to  hear 
you  !" 

His  face  lit  up  immediately  as  I  spoke ;  then,  while 
moving  on,  I  heard  him  ask  from  Heaven  a  special  bless- 
ing for  ''de  young  town  missy."  Was  he  dimly  con- 
scious of  how  much  she  needed  his  humble  prayer  ? 
Poor  black  Eb !  I  know  now  how  abundant  were  thv 
treasures.  He  was  not  naturally  robust,  but  very  ener- 
getic, and,  as  far  as  the  light  shone  for  him,  was  pos- 
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Bessed  of  a  certain  conscientious  notion  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties. 

As  often  happens  in  such  cases,  there  was  more  con- 
tinuous hard  labor  put  upon  him  than  he  was  able  to 
bear.  Frequently  he  told  me  how  very  weary  he  was — 
too  weary  to  sleep  at  night.  And  upon  one  occasion 
he  had  asked  the  white  overseer  to  transfer  some  very 
hard  ditching  to  a  stronger  man. 

The  answer  was  :  "•  Well,  if  you  are  too  sick  to  work, 
go  into  your  cabin,  and  don't  let  me  see  you  out  again 
for  three  days.'' 

'*  Ah,  dat  git  nixt  to  me,  sho',"  said  the  poor  fellow 
in  his  peculiar  dialect.  ^'  He  kno'ed  well  'nuff,  Massa 
Abram  did,  dat  I  'd  work  all  my  bones  out  befo'  I  'd 
miss  my  schoolin',  so  I  neber  say  '  tired '  or  '  sick '  ter 
him  any  mo\" 

But  the  terrible  strain  could  not  go  on  always.  There 
had  been  several  cases  of  malaria  on  the  river-side  where 
Ebony  dwelt,  and,  although  deeply  grieved,  I  was  not 
surprised  to  hear  from  Madge  one  day  that  poor  £b  was 
aick  and  could  not  leave  his  house.  Madge's  deep  in- 
terest, added  to  my  own,  roused  Mr.  Ilarleston  to  in- 
terfere more  than  was  his  wont  to  do  in  such  cases. 
The  next  day  Ebony  was  moved  to  a  more  comfortable 
house  near  Aunt  Chaney's,  and  soon  the  physician  of 
the  district  was  sent  for  to  treat  his  case  specially. 

From  the  first  he  had  been  violently  ill,  and  two  weeks 
of  wild  delirium  were  followed  by  many  days  when  the 
soul  made  no  sign  to  denote  its  presence  in  the  earthly 
tabernacle — when  neither  the  country  physician,  or 
the  city  sage  who  had  been  summoned  for  consultation, 
could  surely  decide  whether  there  still  lingered  in  the 
senseless  frame  one  spark  of  that  mysterious  power  we 
call  vitality.  But  there  came  a  day  when  he  opened 
his  eyes  in  consciousness  of  surrounding  objects,  and 
held  out  his  feeble  hand  to  Aunt  Chaney,  who  wept 
over  him  abundantly.  A  day  or  two  after,  he  smiled 
in  faint  satisfaction  at  the  soft  white  pillow  on  which 
his  weary  head  lay,  made  specially  for  him  by  "dat 
blessed  little  town  missy,"  who  was  always  so  "berry 
good."  Then  he  managed  to  articulate  the  word 
"  pray  ;"  and  good  old  Aunt  Chaney  did  pray,  kneel- 
ing by  his  bedside,  with  her  wrinkled  hands  clasped  in 
his  own. 

Aunt  Chaney  1  Few  are  the  prototypes  left  us  now 
of  all  who  were  once  our  invaluable  household  treasures. 
You  were  indeed  a  "  ministering  angel"  to  poor  black 
Ebony,  and  I  trust  you  have,  long  ere  this,  met  each 
other  in  "  dat  better  Ian'  "  concerning  which  you  spoke 
80  often  together  while  here  below. 

At  this  stage  Madge  and  myself  visited  our  humble 
friend  daily,  carrying  him  gruel  and  tempting  chicken- 
broths  at  each  visit.  But  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  Ebony  would  not  recover,  as  Madge  and  myself. 


the  most  sanguine  of  all,  had  so  earnestly  hoped. 
One  aft;emoon,  near  the  setting  of  the  sun,  a  message 
came  to  me.  Ebony  wished  to  say  "good-by  to  de 
young  town  missy."  Silently  I  followed  the  messenger, 
reaching  the  little  cabin  just  as  the  autumnal  sun  was 
slowly  fading  away,  leaving  its  golden  tints  on  river, 
leaf  and  flower.  By  a  sti^ange  coincidence,  it  was  on  the 
same  day  and  at  the  same  hour  in  which  I  had  first 
met  the  poor  dwarf  one  year  before.  Within  was  pre- 
sented a  scene  which  an  artist's  brush  alone  could 
fully  depict.  In  the  huge  fireplace  burned  oaken  and 
hickory  logs,  which,  ever  and  anon  throwing  out  fitful 
gleams,  lit  up  for  a  moment  the  immense  blackened 
rafters  overhead,  and  revealed  at  the  same  time  the  low 
trundle  bed  in  the  farther  comer  of  the  room.  On 
this  humble  couch  I  distinguished  the  motionless  form 
of  Ebony,  his  face  calm  and  placid,  his  once  strong 
hands,  never  more  to  ply  their  ceaseless  toil,  crossed 
upon  his  breast,  conveying  to  me  a  sense  of  perfect  rest 
and  quietude. 

A  row  of  awe-stricken  sable  faces  were  ranged  around 
the  apartment ;  none,  however,  save  Aunt  Chaney  and 
Lizette,  the  housemaid,  venturing  to  draw  near  the  bed- 
side. Kneeling  between  them,  by  the  dying  man,  I  took 
his  hand  in  mine.  Never  to  be  forgotten  was  the  expres- 
sion of  his  face,  as  slowly  he  raised  his  eyes  to  mine.  It 
seemed  transmuted  with  a  light  not  born  of  earth.  "The 
fairer  worlds  are  drawing  very  nigh.  Ebony."  "Tank 
God,  missy,  berry  nigh  I"  "And  the  golden  gates,  too 
— they  are  almost  in  sight!"  There  was  no  answer 
to  this,  save  a  faint  pressure  of  my  hand,  for  the  portals 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  were  slowly  opening  to  admit  the 
ransomed  soul,  upon  whose  face  was  reflected  more 
strongly  than  before  the  efiulgent  glory  of  the  light 
within.  Unable  to  control  my  emotion,  I  biuried  my 
head  in  Aunt  Chaney's  motherly  lap.  Soon  kind  hands 
drew  me  away,  and  Aunt  Chaney's  voice  said  softly, 
"  He 's  done  cross  de  ribber,  missy,  an'  landed  safe  on 
de  Oder  side.     Tank  God  I    Tank  God  1" 

Mr.  Ilarleston  was  standing  outside  when  I  reached 
the  doorway,  and  together  we  turned  away  from  the 
little  cabin.  As  I  walked  silently  homeward  through  the 
grove  of  young  oaks  which  separated  the  family  dwell- 
ing from  the  quarters,  the  cool  night  winds  sighing 
through  the  foliage,  and  the  wild  melodies  that  the  river 
sang  as  it  hurried  away  beneath  the  dark  shadow  of 
the  cliffs,  seemed  to  me  a  fitting  requiem  for  the  soul 
which  but  a  short  while  since  had  been  set  free,  and  had 
passed  into  the  great  mystery  beyond.  And  as  I  looked 
upward  to  the  bright  stars  he  so  loved,  and  which  in  the 
deep  azure  seemed  to  glitter  with  unusual  brilliancy,  I 
felt  assured  that  from  that  glorious  world  beyond  their 
shining  the  soul  of  poor,  black  Ebony  had  been  in  no- 
wise "cas'  out." 


MOTHER-LOVE. 


Woman,  where'er  in  God's  good  world  you  stand, 
Who  breathe  a  two-fold  breath  with  some  dear  child, 

And  feel  soft,  dimpled  fingers  clasp  your  hand, 

Or  on  your  neck  a  climbing  arm  entwine, 

Like  reaching  tendril  of  a  fair  young  vine — 
And  hear  the  voice  that  calls  for  ** mother,"  wild 

With  happy  talk  and  laughter.    .    .   Ask  no  more. 


Blessed  are  you  who  hold  a  living  creed  I 
For  all  truth,  this  is  a  truth,  indeed  I 
Whatever  Life  may  give  or  take  away 

(Counting  its  keenest  hurt  all  joy  above, 
Glad  its  blest  anguish  and  dear  pain  to  prove), 
Nothing  the  heart  can  dream,  or  feel,  or  know, 

Is  half  so  deep,  so  dear  as  Mother-love. 

Mart  Ainoe  De  Verb. 


WAS  EMERSON  COLD? 


Eight  generations  of  typical  New  England  clergy- 
men sent  down  to  him  their  habit  of  reticence,  of  sup- 
pressed emotion,  and,  if  one  may  say  ^o,  of  natural 
unnaturalness.  The  ice  that  incrusted  him  liad  been 
forming  since  the  winter  of  1620.  Is  it  .venturesome  to 
try  to  sound  beneath  it  ?  Emerson  had  the  tempera- 
ment of  a  poet  with  the  mind  of  a  philosopher.  His 
poetry — and  it  is  to  his  poetry  we  must  look  to  answer 
our  question — is  rarified  by  his  philosophy,  and  his  phi- 
losophy is  fired  by  unerring  poetic  intuition. 

Some  one  said  well  of  him  a  few  years  ago,  '*  He  is  a 
mystic  rather  than  a  skeptic."  A  mystic  cannot  be 
cold,  for  the  very  exhalations  of  thought  into  the  glow- 
ing vapor  of  mysticism  impUes  a  central  fire.  In  study- 
ing him  we  must  remember  that  habitual  reserve  and 
the  interplay  of  thought  with  emotion  hold  him  quiet 
till  he  has  passed  the  first  and  second  stages  of  emo- 
tional experience,  so  we  can  get  from  him  no  outcry,  no 

*  "  Tears  and  laughter  for  all  time,'' 

as  from  Shakspeare — the  worse,  perhaps,  for  him  and 
for  us.  But  were  the  tears  and  laughter  ever  there  ? 
One  has  only  to  be  able  to  read  backward  a  little  way  to 
answer. 

To  be  cold  were  to  be,  for  example,  like  Pope,  whose 
lines,  rolling  on  in  smooth  succession,  give  no  hint  of 
pain  difierent  from  that  of  wounded  vanity  or  ambition, 
no  sign  of  sensibility  to  the  mysterious  forces  that  are 
not  bound  up  in  books ;  such  as  the  currents  of  the  air 
and  light,  the  breath  of  flowers  or  the  indescribable 
mental  and  spiritual  quickening  that  results  from  fit 
companionship. 

Emerson's  poetry  is  to  his  prose  what  the  blossom  of 
the  delicate,  climbing  honeysuckle  is  to  the  bright  red 
and  yellow  flowers  of  the  coarser  varieties,  which,  at  the 
same  season,  make  so  many  trellises  gay.  Its  faintly- 
tinted  and  hardly-parting  petals  open  slowly,  surprised 
while  they  look  at  you  from  their  shy  color  into  a  golden 
hue  ;  yet  this*alone  of  all  the  family  has  a  soul.  To  the 
one  who  passes  near  it  when  the  dew  falls  and  the  moon 
is  up,  it  breathes  out  what  all  the  glare  of  daylight 
could  never  reveal  in  the  others.  Emerson  had  the  kin- 
ship with  nature  which  made  it  possible  for  him  to  write 
"  The  Snow  Storm  "  and  "May  Day,"  and  to  say  in 
one  mood : 

"  A  woodland  walk, 
A  quest  of  river  grapes,  a  mocking  thrush, 
A  wild  rose  or  rock-living  columbine 

Salve  my  worst  wounds." 

He  would  be  not  cold,  but  cool  as  Wordsworth,  if  that 
mood  had  been  constant ;  but  turn  a  few  pages  and  see 
what  we  have — a  poem  kindled  with  white  heat.  Its 
very  concentration  carries  a  convincing  intensity,  while 
we  might  wish  it  had  expanded  to  the  length  of  "  In 
Memoriam,"  or  had  been  wreathed  with  all  the  "sad 
embroidery  "  of  Lycidas : 

"  A  ruddy  drop  of  manly  blood 
The  surging  sea  outweighs ; 
The  world  uncertain  comes  and  goes, 

The  lover,  rooted,  stays. 
I  fancied  he  was  fled, 

And  after  many  a  year 
Glowed  unexhausted  kindliness 

Like  daily  sunrise  there. 
*0  friend,*  my  bosom  said. 
*  Through  thee  alone  the  sky  is  arched, 
Through  thee  the  rose  is  red  ; 


All  things  through  thee  take  nobler  form 

And  look  beyond  the  earth ; 
The  mill-round  of  our  fate  appears 

A  sun-path  in  thy  worth. 
Me,  too,  thy  nobleness  has  taught 

To  master  my  despair ; 
The  fountains  of  my  hidden  life 

Are  through  thy  friendship  fair.'  ** 

In  "The  Nun's  Aspiration  "  there  is  profound  in- 
sight, the  insight  of  the  heart  that  detects,  in  watching 
her  share  in  life  and  time, 

*'  How  drear  the  part  she  held  in  one. 
How  lame  the  other  limped  away." 

It  is  true  Tennyson -s  "  St.  Agnes  "  is  read  a  hundred 
times  for  every  glance  that  is  cast  on  this.  Tenny- 
son's easy  music  catches  the  ear,  and  its  voic^is  single 
and  simple,  the  voice  of  a  sweet  song,  while  Emerson's 
Nun  speaks  words  that  would  fit  Beethoven's  music. 
Artistically,  it  is,  perhaps,  a  fault  that  such  a  poem 
should  demand  such  close  consideration ;  but  the  ques- 
tion is  not  of  Emerson  as  an  artist,  and,  once  absorbed, 
we  find  the  spirit  of  the  poem  adequate  to  the  deepest  de- 
spair and  the  highest  hope.  Is  it  not  De  Quincey  who 
says,  "  Absolute  despair  is  dumb"?  and  if  a  painter 
would  give  us  the  loneliest  sea,  he  makes  a  gray  waste 
of  water,  with  only  a  single  rock  over  which  the  waves 
can  break,  or  a  dismantled  ship  lighted  only  by  the  after- 
glow of  sunset,  saying  most  by  uttering  least. 

A  cold  man  is  never  stirred  by  enthusiasm.  He 
watches  critically  while  troops  muster,  and  sees  only 
through  half-lights  the  beacons  that  draw  high-souled 
men  to  glorious  loss.  He  calculates  motives  while  others 
lay  down  life.  But  if  one  would  know  of  what  stuff" 
Emerson's  soul  was  made,  he  can  learn  from  his  war 
poem,  ''Voluntaries."  Not  Lowell  and  Whittierand 
Holmes  and  Mrs.  Howe  have  with  their  combined  voices 
spoken  the  full  meaning  of  1862.  Phases  of  its  feeling 
they  caught,  and  something  of  its  scope,  but  its  awful  in- 
tensity of  passion  and  principle,  the  tremendous  surge 
that  rolled  out  from  love  of  country,  from  long-baffled 
indignation  against  wrong,  world-wide  pity  and  fore- 
looking  hope — a  surge  that  swept  under  in  its  tide 
hearts  and  homes  trained  by  centuries  of  loyalty  to  an 
illimitable  tenderness — all  this  no  American  less  great 
than  Emerson  has  found  a  musical  chord  grand  enough 
to  fit. 

Still,  perception  of  the  secrets  that  '*  all  can  look  at 
and  few  can  see,"  sympathy  with  the  tragic  element  in 
lives  that  die  and  make  no  sign,  and  even  enthusiasm 
for  great  causes,  leave  something  lacking  to  our  con- 
ception of  genuine  warmth  of  heart.     We  must  be 
told  at  last  how  the  man  can  love  and  grieve  in  those 
relations  that  are  common  to  all — where  the  philosopher 
and  the  day-laborer  meet  undistinguished.     There  are 
two  poems,  ''The  Dirge  "and  "Threnody"  that  an- 
swer us  at  this  point.    ^'  The  Dirge  "  is  a  pensive  sum- 
mer afternoon  memory,  as  he  recalls,  in  his  walk  by  the 
CJoncord  River,  the  brothers  he  had  lost.     He  says : 
"  I  touch  this  flower  of  silken  leaf 
Which  once  my  childhood  knew  ; 
Its  soft;  leaves  wound  me  with  a  grief 
Whose  balsam  never  jrrew." 

Then  the  "  pine-warbler,"  singing  to  him,  says  : 

"  Go,  lonely  man  I 
They  loved  thee  from  their  birth  ; 
Their  hands  were  pure  and  pure  their  faith. 
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There  are  no  such  hearts  on  earth  ; 
You  cannot  unlock  your  heart — 

The  key  is  gone  with  them — 
The  silent  organ  loudest  chants 

The  master's  requiem." 

'*  Threnody  "  is  his  wail  over  the  beautiful  boy,  the 
little  Waldo,  whom  Margaret  Fuller  and  all  who  saw 
him  pronounced  the  most  gifted  and  lovable  child  they 
had  ever  known.  In  ''  Threnody  "it  is  not  Emerson, 
the  great  thinker  of  his  time  and  of  bis  country,  who 
speaks,  but  Emerson  the  father,  as  he  hungrily  watches 
from  his  study  window  not  to  miss  one  innocent  and 
lovely  look  of  the  boy  on  his  way  to  school.  No  one 
can  ever  have  loved  a  child  who  can  read  with  un- 
dimmed  eyes  about  the  painted  sled  and  the  kennel  and 
the  snow-tower,  ''  the  ominous  hole  dug  in  the  sand," 
"  And  every  inch  of  garden  ground 
Paced  by  the  blessed  feet  around." 

Then  there  comes  the  morning,  when  everything  else, 


all  birds  and  common  things  could  wake  to  life,  but  the 
boy  was  gone,  and  the  father,  *' grown  early  old  with 
grief,"  reaches  out  from  the  vacancy,  saying: 

"  The  eager  fate  which  carried  thee 
Took  the  largest  part  of  me, 
For  this  losing  is  true  dying." 

No  quotation  can  give  the  pathos  of  the  poem — the 
mourning  for  the  world's  loss,  as  well  as  his  own,  rising 
gradually  to  those  heights  where  lame  reason  never 
carried  any  man — and  closing  with  an  organ  tone  of 
sublime  faith  *'  of  suffering  bom  ": 

"  What  is  excellent, 
As  God  lives,  is  permanent ; 
Hearts  are  dust — hearts'  loves  remain  ; 
Heart's  love  shall  meet  thee  again." 

Do  we  need  further  search,  or  ever  to  ask  again.  Was 
Emerson  cold  ? 

Elizabeth  T.  Spring. 


A  SOUTHERLY  RAIN 


BY   CHARLES  C.    ABBOTT. 


"  What  about  to-morrow  ?"  1  asked  Uzj  as  we  stood 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill  and  gazed  over  the  meadows  at 
our  feet,  now  partially  veiled  in  a  silvery  mist. 

Uz  wet  his  forefinger  and  held  it  up,  looking  closely 
at  the  movement  of  the  few  fleecy  clouds  above  as  he 
did  so.  After  a  brief  pause  he  replied,  with  the  air 
of  one  well  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  opinions : 
*'  There  '11  be  a  southerly  rain,  and  ducks." 

A  word  about  weather  predictions.  I  am  compelled 
to  admit  that  I  have  faith  in  the  judgment  of  men  like 
old  Uz  Gaunt,  when  they  pronounce  an  opinion  as  to  the 
morrow  or  a  day  or  two  beyond ;  but  he,  like  all  other 
men,  fails  in  the  matter  of  foretelling  seasons.  Uz  does 
not  like  my  referring  to  the  winter  of  1880-81.  His  pre- 
diction, which  he  early  made  known  to  me,  was  quite 
the  opposite  of  what  the  season  proved  to  be.  He  con- 
soled himself,  however,  with  the  earnest  protest  that  he 
was  never  before  mistaken,  and  that  ''covers  three 
more  than  fifty  years  "  since  he  commenced  solving  the 
riddle  of  what  the  winters  will  be. 

"  Natur  knows  what 's  coming,"  he  has  often  said  to 
me,  "  and  natur  gets  ready  for  winter  to  suit  the  sort  of 
weather  it 's  goin'  to  be." 

This  is  a  common  impression  wherever  I  have  wan- 
dered, but  it  will  not  stand  the  test  of  statistics.  Corn- 
husks,  pigs'  spleens,  goose  breast-bones,  squirrels' 
magazines  of  nuts,  muskrat  houses — all  are  relied  upon 
by  country  people,  but  not  one  is  trustworthy.  Per- 
haps the  position  of  the  dark  and  light  portions  of  the 
breast-bones  of  geese — that  is,  of  geese  hatched  the 
previous  spring — is  more  relied  upon  as  an  indication  of 
the  "  open  "  or  cold  weather  of  an  approaching  winter 
than  all  the  others ;  but  it  cannot  be  of  any  use,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  because  in  a  number  of  such  bones 
reported  upon  by  as  many  different  people,  there  was 
nothing  like  unanimity;  and,  strangely  enough,  it  is 
yet  an  open  question  whether  the  light  portion  of  the 
bone  is  indicative  of  "  open "  weather  and  the  dark 
portion  of  cold,  or  vice  versa.  What  originally  gave  rise 
to  these  various  signs  is  well  worth  tracing ;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  dwelt  upon  here. 


Having  wandered  too  far  already,  let  us  take  a  bock 
track  and  return  to  the  hill-top,  where  Uz  is  still  stand- 
ing. No  man  who,  without  any  pretentions  to  ''  book 
learning,"  studied  nature  out  of  doors,  probably  ever 
excelled  Uz  Gaunt  in  correct  impressions  of  nature's 
methods.  As  a  sportsman,  or  '*a  gunner,"  as  he  called 
himself,  he  was  a  success ;  for  no  one  in  the  vicinity 
could  excel  him  in  finding  game  or  in  bringing  it  down. 
This,  however,  never  worried  me,  for  he  generously 
gave  me  chances  to  shoot,  although  I  often  failed  to  se- 
cure a  duck  which  he  would  surely  not  have  missed. 
But  Uz  kept  himself  at  times,  when  I  was  with  him,  so 
busied  about  the  movements  of  the  birds  he  sought, 
and  was  so  interested  in  determining  how  nearly  correct 
he  had  been  in  his  calculations  as  to  their  whereabouts, 
that  he  forgot  to  shoot  when  they  were  flushed.  Not 
long  since  he  sculled  up  to  a  flock  of  widgeon,  which  we 
could  not  see,  but  which  he  '*  knew  "  were  "just  be- 
yond that  clump  of  alders."  I  had  my  doubts,  and  ex- 
pressed them,  but  he  was  very  firm.  "They  are 
skulkin'  in  there ;  now  see  if  they  ain't,"  he  persisted ; 
and  so,  nearer  and  nearer,  we  drew  toward  the  bushei*. 
His  gun,  already  cocked,  lay  in  his  lap,  and  I  was  ready. 
Up  they  jumped,  sure  enough,  and  I  got  in  both  barrels. 
Uz  never  thought  of  his  gun,  but  exclaimed  with  pride, 
"  I  told  you  so ;  I  knew  it."  It  was  enough  for  him  to 
be  correct  in  his  opinion. 

So,  when  the  to-morrow  I  mentioned  at  the  opening 
of  this  sketch  came,  it  proved  to  be  a  warm,  rainy  day, 
with  a  southerly  wind,  or  "  south-southerly  "  as  be 
always  called  it.  By  this  he  meant  that  the  wind  might 
shift  from  southeast  to  southwest  possibly,,  but  at  all 
times  would  be  essentially  "  southerly."  Uz  was  right 
in  this,  and  the  rain  came  down  in  a  steady  pour,  with 
now  and  then  a  very  brief  intennission,  and  the  river 
was  soon  swollen  to  the  freshet  stage.  The  meadows 
disappeared  beneath  a  covering  of  shallow  waters,  and, 
better  than  all  else,  the  ducks  came. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  Uz  and  I 
stood  on  the  hill-top  and  took  a  general  survey  of  the 
country  before  starting  out.     He  noted  the  direction  of 
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the  wind,  the  general  distribution  of  the  clouds  at  the 
time,  and  then,  pointing  toward  the  river,  with,  a  sig- 
nificant nod,  quietly  remarked,  ''  I  said  so."  I  looked 
in  the  direction  indicated,  and,  sure  enough,  a  long  zig- 
zag line  of  ducks  was  coming  up  the  river.  "  Wid- 
geon and  teal,"  he  remarked  after  a  pause,  and  then 
made  a  move  to  go  to  the  boat.  I  wondered  how  he 
knew  they  were  widgeon  and  teal,  instead  of  black 
ducks  and  sprig-tails,  but  forbore  asking ;  and  on  we 
walked  until  we  reached  the  boat,  a  light  cedar  skiff, 
well  trimmed  with  evergreens,  and  just  large  enough 
to  hold  us  both.  It  was  a  pleasant  thing  to  sit  still 
while  Uz  did  the  sculling.  With  a  scarcely  appreciable 
motion  of  the  wrist,  he  caused  the  boat  to  move  rapidly 
yet  noiselessly  through  the  water,  and,  in  some  way 
past  my  comprehension,  he  knew  just  where  a  flock 
of  ducks  would  be  if  they  tarried  in  the  overflowed 
meadows. 

This  day  it  was  a  repetition  of  the  story  that  may  be 
told  by  any  one  who  has  sculled  after  ducks.  At  times 
we  were  too  much  for  the  ducks,  and,  getting  good 
shots,  brought  down  8evei*al.  Then  again  the  ducks 
were  too  much  for  us,  and  were  out  of  shot,  in  spite  of 
all  Uz's  ingenuity  and  our  united  carefulness.  There 
came  a  lull  in  the  day's  occupation,  however,  of  more 
interest  to  me  than  the  shooting.  This  was  when  we 
liauled  up  for  a  lunch  and  smoke.  It  met  with  Uz's  ap- 
probation as  well  as  my  own,  and  when  our  pipes  were 
lighted  I  drew  him  out  as  I  had  seldom  done  before.  It 
was  simply  glorious  to  listen  to  what  I  may  call  a  natu- 
ral naturalist,  a  man  that  had  read  no  zoological  litera- 
ture, and  never  heard  of  Darwin  or  Huxley. 

''  Ducks,  it  appears  to  me,"  remarked  Uz  as  he  gazed 
at  the  pile  of  a  dozen  lying  in  the  boat,  ''  either  have  a 
strong  smack  of  the  human  about  them,  or  man  has  a 
little  of  the  duck  about  him." 

"  Why  so  ?"  I  asked  in  surprise ;  for  Uz  was  not  much 
given  to  voluntary  philosophizing. 

"  Because  they  are  so  cunning,  and  do  so  many  things 
that  we  'd  do  in  the  same  situation.  Now,  there  's  the 
green  mallards.  They  will  skulk  in  long  green  grass, 
and  keep  their  heads  moving  with  it,  just  so  they  can 
see  you,  but  you  'd  never  mistrust  they  were  around. 
You  don't  see  a  widgeon  do  the  same  thing.  They  '11 
pitch  for  some  dead  stuff,  hay  or  rubbish,  more  their 
own  color." 

"  But  ducks  don't  always  have  these  chances,"  I  pro- 
tested, "  and  when  there  's  nothing  but  water  they  've 
only  an  even  chance." 

''That's  very  true  when  we're  talking  about  the 
river,  or  some  big  lake ;  but  I  'm  talking  of  ducks  on 
these  meadows.  For  something  over  forty  years  I  've 
shot  over  this  tract,  and  don't  know  about  any  other  but 
by  hearsay ;  but  if  you  want  to  know  what  I  think  of 
our  meadow  ducks,  I  '11  tell  you," 

"  Well,  Uz,  I  won't  interrupt  again,  and  I  do  want  to 
hear  all  you  've  a  mind  to  tell  me." 

'*  Take  'em  for  all  in  all,"  Uz  continued,  *'  the  sprig- 
tail  is  the  shyest  duck  we  have,  iand  I  've  been  out- 
witted more  by  them  than  any  other  duck ;  but,  dear 
me  1  there  ain't  the  ducks  now  there  was  when  I  was  a 
young  man.  I  've  seen  a  thousand  at  a  glance  on  the 
lower  meadows.  Well,  as  to  the  sprig-toils,  the  last 
time  I  had  a  chance  at  a  flock  of  them  worth  speaking 
of  was  nigh  on  to  ten  years  ago.  A  good  fall  fresh 
covered  all  the  meadows  except  the  high  knolls,  and  I 
went  down  toward  Swan  Island  floodgates,  on  Ci'oss- 
wick's  Creek.  Not  a  duck  came  near  the  stools  for  well 
on  to  an  hour,  and  I  'd  a  mind  to  go  somewhere  else, 
when  I  happened  to  see  a  bunch  of  teal  making  right  for 


me.  I  crouched  down,  and  they  came  in  easy  shot,  and 
I  blazed  away — fetched  two  ;  and  then,  what  the  snakes 
should  jump  up  but  a  great  swad  o'  sprig-tails  right 
back  of  me !  They  'd  been  walking  about  in  the  high 
grass  behind  me,  and  I  know  they  calculated  their 
chances,  and  knew  I  'd  be  lookin'  for  'em  on  the  water, 
and  not  high  and  dry  on  the  knolls.  I  'd  a  good  notion 
of  sprig- tails'  cunnin'  before  then,  but  that  made  me 
set  'em  down  as  the  cutest  of  all  ducks." 

"Perhaps  the  ducks  didn't  see  you,"  I  suggested. 

"Perhaps  they  didn't,  only  they  did,  just  the  same. 
Why,  boy,"  exclaimed  Uz  with  unusual  energy,  "  those 
sprig-tails  was  within  ten  yards  of  me  all  the  time — 
and  to  think  I  didn't  even  smell  'em!" 

Uz  here  took  a  few  contemplative  puffs,  and  watched 
the  curling  smoke  a  moment  in  silence.  Then,  in  his 
usual  quiet  manner,  continued  :  "I'll  tell  you  another 
thing  about  sprig-tails.  More  than  once  I  've  noticed 
that  they  make  sort  of  slaves  of  other  ducks.  I  've  seen 
a  dozen  sprig-tails  circle  'round  a  lot  of  stools,  and  wait 
until  the  teal  that  were  with  'em  sort  of  investigated 
the  matter.  The  teal  would  settle  down  near  by,  and 
all  would  seem  right,  and  then  the  sprig-tails  would 
settle,  but  always  on  the  off  side  of  the  stools ;  and  if 
they  got  very  near  they  'd  smell  a  mouse  and  put  off. 
I  've  often  killed  the  teal  in  a  flock  of  sprig-tails,  and 
lost  every  one  of  the  others.  I  '11  tell  you  another  way 
they  're  cunning.  They  haven't  owls'  eyes,  I  suppose, 
but  go  a  good  deal  by  smell ;  and  they  '11  leave  the  river 
after  sundown  and  come  in  on  the  meadows  to  feed, 
when  there  's  nobody  to  disturb  'em.  I  learned  their 
dodge,  and  tried  night  hunting;  but  it  was  no  use. 
They  'd  feed  by  night  where  they  'd  never  go  by  day, 
but  the  whole  place  would  be  picketed,  and  you  couldn't 
get  anywhere  near  'em.  Before  your  boat  was  shoved 
off,  'quack I'  would  yawp  some  spy,  and  the  whole 
kit  and  caboodle  would  be  off.  I  could  hear  their 
splash  on  the  water  as  they  riz  up,  but  couldn't  see  a 
feather." 

"  I  've  noticed  all  this,  too,  Uz ;  but  where  is  it  like 
human  nature  to  do  as  you  've  described  ?"  I  asked. 

"Just  here— just  here.  The  ducks  we  've  left  us  in 
these  parts  know  at  a  glance  tliat  it 's  dangerous 
ground  for  'em,  and  so  they  learn  at  the  start  to  be 
extra  careful.  None  of  'em  are  hatched  about  here, 
and  couldn't  know  beforehand  they  'd  ever  see  such  a 
place ;  and  yet,  so  soon  as  the  freshets  bring  'em  up  the 
river,  they  take  it  all  in  at  once,  and  work  accordin'. 
A  wild  duck  is  wild  anywhere,  but  around  here  he's 
wilder  than  ever ;  and  this  bein'  wilder  only  means  that 
he  has  to  be  more  careful  and  cunnin',  and  so  he  is  so. 
That  is  why  I  think  a  duck  has  some  sort  of  a  mind. 
It 's  a  hard-twisted  subject,  I  know ;  but  the  more  I 
think  of  it,  the  more  I  've  a  notion  that  there 's  a 
smack  of  man-nature  in  wild  ducks — or  t'  other  way, 
just  as  you  choose." 

"  Most  people  would  want  stronger  evidence  than  you 
mention,  Uz,  to  make  them  think  so,"  I  replied,  not 
knowing  what  to  say  really. 

"  I  s'pose  they  would — I  s'pose  they  would ;  but  the 
only  way  to  see  things  as  I  do  is  to  use  my  eyes.  Fol- 
low up  the  ducks  and  other  critters  about  here  as  I  've 
done,  and  they  '11  look  very  different  to  you  from  what 
they  do  when  you  see  'em  once  a  year  only,  and  then 
in  a  m'nagerie.  Pshaw,  boy  I  it  takes  years  to  get  to 
knowin'  birds  and  things  ;  but  when  you  do,  you  '11  give 
'em  more  credit  for  common  sense  than  the  crowd  gives 
'em.  When  you  're  my  age,  boy,  if  you  follow  it  up, 
you  '11  think  as  I  do." 

"  I  have  been  following  up  this  matter  for  some  time, 
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Uz,  and  have  written  something  about  it,"  I  replied, 
when  he  had  fairly  finished  his  little  speech,  and  com- 
menced a  vigorous  puffing  at  his  pipe. 

"Written  somethin'?  Well,  that's  no  harmr  Did 
you  have  it  printed  V" 

"  Yes,  certainly  ;  why  not  ?" 

"  Well,  there  's  just  this  about  it,"  Uz  replied  very 
slowly,  evidently  thinking  as  he  spoke.  "  It  may  be  all 
very  wfell  to  print  what  you  know,  but  I  've  a  notion 
that  you  're  not  old  enough  yet  to  know  much  about  it. 
You  don't  know  ducks  as  I  do ;  but  then — but  then — but 
then,  if  you  wait  till  you  're  as  old  as  I  am,  and  see 
things  as  I  do,  the  world  would  set  you  down  for  a 
crank  if  you  printed  what  you  thought." 

"  That  isn't  very  encouraging,  anyhow,"  I  said  with 
a  half  sigh. 


*'  The  fact  is,  boy,  that  it  can't  be  proved,  I  suppose, 
but  animals  of  all  kinds  are  not  so  wide  apart  from 
folks  as  these  very  folks  think  they  are.  K I  've  learned 
nothing  else  by  shooting  and  fishing  all  my  life,  I  've 
learned  that.  There 's  a  sort  of  family  likeness  running 
through  the  whole  of  us,  whether  we  've  two  legs  or 
four." 

"That  is  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  Uz,"  I  remarked. 

"  Call  it  what  you  choose,  boy — but  my  pipe  's  out, 
and  it 's  time  we  were  moving." 

This  was  my  last  day  out  with  Uz  Gaunt.  Soon  after 
the  rheumatism  bent  and  twisted  him  until  he  was  help- 
less; and  one  pleasant  afternoon  of  the  following 
October,  while  sitting  in  his  wheel-chair  and  gazing 
thoughtfully  at  the  giant  trees  that  surrounded  his 
house,  he  passed  quietly  away. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD-WOMEN  AS  NEWSPAPER  CORRESPONDENTS. 


It  is  a  comparatively  short  time  since  this  field  of  lite- 
rary work  has  been  opened  to  women  ;  yet,  shoii;  as  it  is, 
notable  work  has  been  accomplished.  Names  of  such 
writers  occur  at  once  to  us  all,  whose  power  of  descrip- 
tion, keen  analysis  of  character,  delicate  humor  and  wide 
range  of  observation  have  given  new  life  to  journalism, 
and  whose  lettere  are  looked  for  with  eagerness  by  every 
reader.  The  ideal  correspondent — man  or  woman — ^re- 
quires not  only  the  qualities  mentioned,  but  one  which 
is  the  rarest  of  all  gifts  given  to  mortals — the  power  of 
stating  a  fact,  uucolored  by  any  slightest  shadow  of  per- 
sonal prejudice  for  or  against.  Where  it  is  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  impressions,  fancy  may  have  some  play,  and  here 
a  woman's  susceptibility  serves  her  in  good  stead,  and  her 
picturesque  faculty  will  constnict  from  even  forbidding 
elements  a  study  in  which  form  and  color  and  tone  are  all 
harmonious.  But  the  tendency  to  exaggei-ation  is  not 
a  womanly  one  alone :  it  is  a  national  vice,  carried  to 
such  an  extent  that  we  are  in  great  danger  of  losing 
all  relish  for  pure  English  and  straightforward  statement, 
this  tendency  with  many  having  degenerated  more  and 
more,  till  for  a  certain  class  it  has  ended  in  wholesale 

lying. 
There  is  a  public  catered  for  by  such  correspondents, 

the  supply  almost  failing  the  demand — a  public  curious  as 
to  every  petty  detail  of  appearance  or  manners  of  any  one 
whose  life  or  work  gives  opportunity  for  curiosity,  and 
who,  as  was  most  noticeable  in,  for  instance,  the  case  of 
the  dying  Carlyle,  wanted  to  know  each  phase  of  infirmity 
and  pitiful  weakness.  That  such  a  public  exists  is  sad 
enough,  but  it  has  been  made  in  part  by  the  very  class  of 
letter-writers  who,  holding  nothing  sacred,  whether  in 
life  or  death,  regard  a  scandal  or  a  calamity  of  any  sort, 
public  or  private,  as  so  much  food  for  comment.  And 
women  here  are  sinners  above  men,  fVom  the  very  fact  of 
their  quicker,  keener  perceptions,  and  the  added  fact 
that,  as  women,  they  are  allowed  entrance  often  where 
men  would  fail  to  obtain  it,  and  equally  are  secure  from 
the  punishment  now  and  then  awarded  the  insolent  inter- 
viewer. 

Once  in,  good-by  forever  to  any  sense  of  privacy  or  de- 
cent reserve.  The  cut  of  one's  clothes,  the  quality  of  the 
food  on  one's  table,  any  personal  peculiarity,  are  all  regis- 
tered, with  such  additions  as  the  increase  of  interest 
requires.  Any  man  in  public  life,  any  woman  whose  work 
makes  her  in  the  slightest  sense  of  public  interest,  runs 
the  risk  of  seeing  themselves  placarded  in  any  stray  news- 
paper, and  often  in  such  fashion  as  makes  the  inference 


unavoidable  that  it  is  by  their  own  wish,  and  a  pleasing 
sop  to  personal  vanity. 

Where — as  sometimes  happens  in  Washington,  for  in- 
stance— newspaper  correspondents,  unless  of  acknowledged 
position  and  reputation,  are  strenuously  excluded  from 
social  gatherings,  the  most  ingenious  expedients  are 
adopted  to  secure  entrance,  and  when  successful  are 
chronicled  at  length  as  instances  of  journalistic  enter- 
prise ! 

The  evil  is  too  widespread  and  general  for  immediate 
suppression,  but  its  i-emedy  is,  in  part  at  least,  in  the 
hands  of  women.  This  passion  for  minute  personal  detail 
has  been  fostered  by  them,  and  in  certain  cases  is  legiti- 
mate. Tlie  habits  of  a  great  author,  for  instance,  are  full 
of  interest,  yet  even  he  has  his  rights,  and  we  may  better 
forego  some  bits  of  such  knowledge  than  fix  the  key- 
note to  which  a  band  of  miscellaneous  correspondents 
will  pipe.  Refuse  to  allow  journals  devoted  to  this  form 
of  news,  whether  the  last  agonies  of  a  gi*eat  man  or  a 
murderer,  to  enter  the  house,  and,  the  demand  ceasing, 
the  supply  must  in  time  cease  also. 

Helen  Campbell. 


OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 
A  recent  number  of  the  Philadelphia  Preu  alludes  very 
gravely  to  the  raj?  carpets  of  our  grandmothers  as  an  article  of 
house  use  almost  unknown  to  the  modem  housekeeper;  and, 
after  stating  the  fact  that  they  have  at  last  been  discovered,  ap- 
preciated, and  are  coming  into  common  use  among  the  ladies  of 
the  better  classes  in  England,  be  very  earnestly  advises  his  coun- 
trywomen to  go  back  about  a  century  to  the  old  style,  and  make 
and  weave  their  own  rag  carpets ;  and,  further,  kindly  tells  us 
how  to  make  some  of  them,  enlarging  on  their  quiet  beauty  and 
many  excellencies.  He  had  no  intention  of  being  funny,  clearly, 
but  that  is  too  much  of  a  joke  to  be  passed  in  silence  by  the 
large  number  of  women  he  would  so  kindly  teach  ;  and  if  he 
was  as  well  informed  of  the  home  life  of  his  native  state  as  be 
seems  to  be  about  the  nurseries  of  the  **  tight  little  island,"  he 
would  know  that  rag  carpeU  have  been  in  steadily  Increasing 
use  for  the  last  century ;  that  all  housekeepers  really  knowing 
their  business  make  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  yards  each  year ; 
and  for  beauty,  comfort  and  utility  they  far  surpass  finer  grades, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  pride  and  pleasure  taken  by  the  worthy 
dames  in  their  manufacture  and  use,  such  as  no  fine  lady  ever 
enjoyed  in  the  possession  of  the  most  elegant  Brussels,  velvet 
or  Axminster.  The  mothers  and  home-makers  of  the  old  Dutch 
Commonwealth  fully  understand  the  fitness  of  things,  although 
some  of  their  progeny  find  it  necessary  to  cross  the  water  to  im- 
prove their  taste  in  domestic  matters. 

House  Motbsb. 


It  is  not  often  that  one  individual  Buccessriill;  carries  a 
note-t>ook  in  one  pocket  and  a  sketch-book  in  anotlier,  but 
Mr.  Puore,  in  his  illusti-ated  paper  on  the  Taos  Indians, 
proves  his  facility  in  both  directions,  and  we  only  regret 
that  the  inelastic  pages  of  a  magazine  do  not  admit  of 
more  extended  notes  concerning  these  singular  relics  of  a 
civilization  literally  pre-hiatoric.  Mr.  Cushing's  long  lesi- 
dence  and  studies  among  the  Ziinis  in  a  pueblo  similar 
to  that  of  Taos  have  been  received  with  great  favor,  and 
the  fruits  of  his  researehes  will  not,  it  is  supposed,  be 
fully  revealed  until  his  ofBcial  report  is  made.  This  may 
probably  be  tlie  woi'k  of  years,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  throw 
much  light  upon  the  history  of  the  vanished  races, 
marks  of  whose  presence  in  some  bygone  time  are  found 
all  over  the  American  continent.  The  word  pueblo,  now 
generally  applied  to  the  family  of  tribes  referred  to  by 
Sir.  Poore,  is  Spanish,  and  means  simply  "village."  In 
connection  with  Indians  it  has  come  to  indicate  those 
tribes  living  in  pennanent  towns,  as  distinguished  from 
the  great  majority  of  the  red  men  whose  habits  are  noma- 
dic, save  where  they  have  been  restricted  to  permanent 
reservations. 

Does  any  one  know  of  a  liberally-disposed  church  or- 
ganization which  permits  smoking  during  the  liours  of 
service  ?  Wo  have  seen  uni-egenerate  youtlis  smoke  on  the 
outskiits  of  a  camp-meeting,  but  tJie  etiquette  of  our 
Methodist  brethren  has  never  permitted  the  indulgence,  as 
it  were,  within  the  gates.  The  question  is  asked  in  view 
of  the  recent  invasion  of  legislative  bodies  by  the  now 
almost  omnipresent  cigar.  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives during  session  it  is  common  \  in  the  Senate  it  is  by 
no  means  unknown,  and  in  many  state  legislatures  it  is  be- 
lieved to  be  practiced  with  more  or  less  impunity.  Courts 
of  justice  are  probably  for  the  most  part  as  yet  free  from 
this  nuisance,  for  nuisance  it  is  when  practiced  to  the  dis- 
comfort of  others  and  to  the  detriment  of  business.  How 
long  will  it  be  before  one  may  while  away  the  periods  of  a 
dull  sermon  by  watching  the  smoke-wreatlis  rise  between 
him  or  lier  (why  not  her  ?}  and  the  sacred  desk  1  Tobacco 
is  a  kindly  creature  at  times,  and  the  almost  univei'sal 
craving  of  the  human  male  for  its  narcotic  principle  goes 
far  to  prove  its  necessity ;  but  the  line  ought  to  be  drawn 
Bomewhere,  and  we  would  gladly  see  it  drawn  a  long  way 
from  the  door  of  the  sanctuary. 

A  BBtEF  reference  was  made  not  long  since  in  these 
pages  to  the  purchase  by  the  United  States  of  certain 
papers  mentioned  as  the  Franklin  manuscripts.  It  has 
come  to  our  knowledge  that  to  the  great  m^ority  of  read- 
ers the  history  of  these  long  lost  and  Anally  recovered 
manuscripts  is  wholly  unknown,  though  it  has  been 
widely  published  in  one  form  or  another.  We  are  in- 
<1ebt«d  to  R.  Meade  Bache,  Esq.,  of  the  Untt«d  States 
Co^t  Survey,  for  a  full  account  of  this  remarkable  lite- 
i-ary  tind  :  After  Franklin's  death,  in  1T90,  the  slow-going 
reading  public  of  that  day  was  content  to  wait  a  couple 
of  years  for  William  Temple  Franklin  to  edit  and  publish 
the  voluminous  literary  remains  of  his  grandfatlier.  Years 
passed,  however,  and  as  he  did  not  even  make  a  beginning, 
other  books  were  published  forestalling  the  authorized 


edition.  It  was  not  until  1818  that  he  brought  out  the 
fli-st  of  his  volumes,  and  Ave  years  later  lie  died,  leaving 
his  work  incomplete,  and  apparently  incapable  of  being 
completed  for  want  of  material.  He  was  undoubtedly  an 
honest  but  inefficent  man,  whose  habit  of  procrastination 
laid  him  open  to  many  unjust  charges ;  that,  among  others, 
of  having  been  induced  by  "Britisli  gold"  to  suppress 
cei'tain  documents  discreditable  to  the  ministry.  Thus 
ended  act  the  first,  and  an  interval  of  twenty-two  years 
elapsed.  Act  the  second  opened  in  1840,  when  tliere  was 
discovered  on  a  top  shelf  in  an  old  tailor's  shop  in  London 
a  bundle  of  loose  papers,  which  proved  to  be  those  the  loss 
of  which  was  suspected  but  had  never  been  proven.  The 
finder,  not  aware  of  tlieir  full  value,  after  offering  them  in 
sevei-al  quarters,  sold  them  at  last,  in  1851,  to  Mr.  Henry 
Stevens,  an  American  resident  in  London,  and  already  the 
possessor  of  valuable  relics  of  Franklin.  Among  many 
other  precious  documents,  the  collection  contains  the  ori- 
ginal letter-books  of  the  American  legation  in  Paris,  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War,  and  until  1T86.  These  include 
correspondence  with  France,  Holland,  Russia,  Spain  ;  ne- 
gotiations for  subsidies  to  carry  on  the  war ;  letters  relat- 
ing to  Paul  Jones  and  his  naval  exploits ;  to  Captain  Cook 
and  his  voyage  of  discovery ;  to  privateering ;  to  negotia- 
tions for  peace  ;  to  the  treaty  ;  records  and  correspondence 
of  the  commissioners  on  the  part  of  Qreat  Britain,  who 
negotiated  the  treaty  of  1783 ;  copies  of  important  etat« 
papers.  A  petition  of  the  Continental  Congress  to  the 
King  is  the  duplicate  of  the  one  presented  to  the  King  by 
Franklin,  and  now  deposited  in  the  British  archives.  To 
guard  against  loss,  the  document  in  duplicate  was  signed 
by  all  the  members  of  the  Continental  Congress  and  de- 
spatched to  Franklin  in  separate  ships.  Tliis  copy  is, 
therefore,  equally  original  with  tliat  in  the  British  ar- 
chives, and  of  the  same  historical  importance  and  interest. 
It  will  be  seen,  then,  tliat  the  papers  are  of  the  higliest 
value  in  completing  the  documentary  history  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  tliat  Con- 
gress was,  through  tlie  efforts  of  a  few  appreciative  gen- 
tlemen, induce^  to  make  the  appropriation  necessary  to 
secure  the  papers  for  the  national  arcliives. 

Woman,  for  whatever  reason,  received  a  great  deal  of 
attention  during  the  closing  of  winter  and  the  opening  of 
spring.  This  period  covere  the  lenten  quarantine,  when 
she  is  not  expected  to  receive  so  much  attention  as  at 
other  and  gayer  seasona.  In  Massachusetts,  the  usual  pro- 
gramme of  defeating  a  bill  for  women's  suffr^e  was 
varied  by  a  petition,  signed  by  large  numbers  of  women 
in  the  higher  walks  of  life,' protesting  against  the  passage 
of  any  such  law.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  tliat  this 
action  on  their  part  arouses  great  indignation  among  the 
leaders  of  tlie  suflVage  movement  in  the  Bay  State.  In 
New  York,  at  the  same  time,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morgan  Dii 
gave  great  offense  in  the  same  quarter  by  a  series  of  lec- 
tures, in  which  he  said  some  things  in  a  moi'e  blunt  and 
outspoken  way  than  is  usually  affected  by  Episcopalian 
clergymen.  There  was  really,  however,  so  much  that  was 
good  and  true  and  sensible  In  his  remarks  that  it  is  a  pity 
it  should  have  been  cast  into  the  background  by  matter 
which  was  in  itself  really  of  less  importance.    In  the  same 
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city  a  serious  attempt  was  made  to  procure  the  admission 
of  women  to  the  courses  of  study  and  instruction  offered 
by  Columbia  College.  The  petition  was  denied  by  the 
ti'ustees  and  faculty  on  the  general  ground  that  there  were 
no  funds  and  no  accommodations  for  such  an  *^  annex  *'  in 
Columbia  College ;  and  that,  in  short,  they  would  rather 
not,  being  well  satisfied  to  go  on  in  the  good  old  way.  This 
action  on  their  pait  was,  as  in  the  other  cases,  seized  upon 
and  made  much  of  in  a  way  that  creates  an  unfavoi-able  im- 
pi*essiou  in  the  minds  of  many  who  yield  to  none  in  their 
devotion  to  women's  rights.  Sti'ange  as  it  may  seem, 
there  are  many  men  who  prefer  not  to  share  with  women 
their  daily  tasks  of  study  or  instruction,  and  no  doubt 
there  are  a  great  many  women  who  have  the  same  feeling 
with  regard  to  men.  For  either  sex  to  pei-sist  in  forcing 
themselves  where  they  are  not  wanted,  is  at  least  ques- 
tionable policy  and  taste.  The  higher  education  of  woman, 
whether  in  colleges  of  her  own,  in  co-educational  estab- 
lishments, or  through  annexes  and  co-operative  systems  of 
home  study,  is  another  question  altogether,  and  deserves 
the  success  it  has  achieved ;  but  this  pei-petual  knocking 
at  doors  which  are  deliberately  closed  and  bolted  on  the 
inside  by  the  lawful  tenants,  is  in  danger  of  being  over- 
done. This  is  a  matter  which  will  settle  itself.  As  soon 
as  it  is  apparently  to  the  interest  of  any  college  to  afford 
educational  privileges  to  women,  a  way  will  be  found  to 
accomplish  the  desired  end.  Besides  all  this,  the  divorce 
question  has  been  widely  discussed  in  the  public  prints 
and  by  the  highest  authoiities  in  the  land,  the  best  opinion 
seeming  to  be  that  a  unification  of  diverse  state  laws  is  one 
of  the  first  things  which  ought  to  be  aimed  at.  This  done, 
reform  can  be  effected  from  a  definite  staiting  point. 
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The  author  of  **Miss  Molly*'  gave  so  much  genuine 
pleasui*e  to  her  readers  in  that  bright  and  charming  little 
story  that  they  have  just  cause  to  upbraid  her  for  the 
sombre  colors  she  has  used  in  her  latest  novel,*  which  is 
an  episode  in  our  Revolutionary  war.  The  local  coloring 
is  exceedingly  delicate  and  true  to  nature.  Geraldine  her- 
self is  a  lovely  nature,  and  her  dreamy  girlhood,  her  in- 
tense power  of  .  self-abnegation,  and  her  capacity  of 
unreasoning  love  are  all  made  very  real,  and  very  pitiful 
also.  She  loves  unconsciously  a  man  who  has  sacrificed 
his  life  to  ambition,  and  whose  only  real  affection  has  been 
for  his  dead  mother.  He  visits  G^raldine's  birthplace  as 
enrolling  officer,  in  company  with  a  far  more  lovable 
fiiend,  Philip  Honeywood,  also  an  officer,  and  both  fall  in 
love  simultaneously  with  the  beautiful  girl.  Captain  Cal- 
verly,  the  elder,  whom  she  has  learned  to  love  as  a  hero, 
is  natui*ally  the  favored  one,  and  a  speedy  marriage,  sad- 
dened by  some  phases  of  war  and  its  miseries,  speedily 
takes  place.  Then  follows,  after  a  year  of  happiness,  a 
piece  of  treason  as  dark  as  Arnold's.  Captain  Calverly 
goes  over  to  the  British  side,  and,  believing  his  wife  will 
never  forgive  him,  forsakes  her  with  merely  a  written 
word  of  farewell.  She  follows  him,  and  one  tragedy  suc- 
ceeds another,  till  finally  the  chances  of  war  biing  him,  a 
prisoner  and  wounded,  into  the  power  of  the  friends  he 
has  betrayed.  There  is  a  strongly  dramatic  scene,  in  which 
Gei-aldine  petitions  her  old  lover,  now  General  Honey- 
wood,  for  her  husband's  life ;  and  there  are  many  quite  as 
effective  bits  of  description  when  parole  has  been  granted 
and  he  returns,  a  dishonored  traitor,  to  the  village  that 
had  once  rejoiced  to  honor  him.  But  it  is  a  sad,  even  op- 
pressive book.  Love  remains  even  when  respect  is  dead 
— a  false  lesson  in  any  case — and  the  whole  tone  is  morbid 
and  unwholesome,  though  possessing  undeniable  power. 
The  **  Leisure  Hour  Series  "  has  given  too  much  pleasure 
to  its  readers  to  make  one  willingly  accept  any  addition 
made  up  of  morbid  analysis  and  a  false  theory  of  life,  and 
we  beg  Miss  Butt  to  return  to  her  earlier  manner. 

(1)  Geraldine  Hawthorne.      By  Beatrice  May  Butt.      Leisure 
Hour  Series.     16mo,  pp.  238,  fl.OO.    Henry  Holt  A  Co.,  New  York. 


No  one  who  would  understand  Heine  should  fail  to  read 
Mr.  8.  L.  Fleishman's  excellent  translation  of  **  The  Ro- 
mantic School."*  No  more  audacious  pages  were  ever 
written.  Whether  it  holds  Heine's  best  work  may  be  ques- 
tioned, but  certainly  it  is  his  most  characteristic,  and  every 
page  is  filled  with  the  mocking,  flashing,  often  scurrilous 
wit  of  this  nineteenth  century  pagan,  who,  in  the  mock- 
ing, never  excepted  himself.  In  one  sense  the  book  is  a 
patriotic  one,  for  it  was  an  attempt  to  make  a  certain 
school  of  German  writers  known  to  France,  which  had  no 
understanding  that  such  school  did  or  could  exist.  But 
patriotism  was  a  very  small  factor  in  the  case.  Heine  de- 
tested romanticism  and  the  men  who  founded  it.  Toward 
some  of  them,  as  in  the  case  of  Menzel,  he  had  a  strong 
personal  grudge,  and  he  doubted  the  sincerity  and  the  in- 
tentions of  all.  He  had  long  ceased  to  have  the  slightest 
regard  for  conventionalities,  and  undoubtedly  the  irrita- 
tion of  his  coming  malady  worked  also  against  him.  Cer- 
tainly the  critical  temper,  in  any  dispassionate  and  quiet 
sense,  had  no  part  in  him.  Reckless,  bitter,  vindictive  to 
the  last  degree,  he  worried  his  victims  as  a  terrier  worries 
a  rat,  with  shrill  barks  of  delight  at  his  own  success,  and 
with  no  touch  of  after  repentance.  His  insight  was  as 
keen  as  his  sympathy  was  dull,  and  his  judgment  yielded 
always  to  his  prejudice. 

The  German  romantic  school  was  really  the  result  of 
the  Napoleonic  invasions,  which  roused  and  united  the 
German  people,  and  restored  their  love  for  old  institutions 
and  faiths.  Heine  defines  it  as  *'tlie  reawakening  of  the 
poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  it  manifested  itself  in  the 
poems,  paintings  and  sculptures,  in  the  art  and  life  of 
those  times ;"  and,  having  defined  it,  proceeds  so  far  as  he 
can  to  annihilate  it.  Against  Gorres,  who  represented  it 
very  strongly,  he  has  a  special  fury.  Gorres  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Schelling,  and  one  of  the  chief  leaders  in  the  pa- 
triotic movement.  He  became  a  lecturer  at  Munich,  an 
advocate  of  both  German  independence  and  a  return  to 
the  elder  beliefs,  and  Heine  takes  the  ground  that  *'hate 
against  France,  joined  to  a  degraded,  imbruted  standard 
of  right,  were  his  sole  motives  " — writing  of  him  : 

*^  His  lectures,  as  well  as  his  booke,  betray  the  greatest  confu- 
sion and  entanglement  of  ideas  and  language,  and  he  was  often 
compared,  not  without  reason,  to  the  Tower  of  Babel.  He  really 
does  resemble  an  Immense  tower,  in  which  a  hundred  thousand 
thoughts  are  surging  to  and  fro,  haranguing,  shouting,  scolding, 
and  yet  unable  to  understand  one  another.  At  intervals  the  din 
seemed  to  moderate,  and  then  his  speech  was  slow,  low  and  te- 
dious ;  drip  !  drip  !  drip  !  from  bis  dolorous  lips  fell  the  monoto- 
nous words,  like  the  dreary  dropping  of  rain  from  the  leaden 
eaves  of  a  roof.  When  at  times  the  old  demagogic  f\iry  awoke 
in  him,  contrasting  most  disagreeably  with  his  pious  phrases  of 
monkish  humility  ;  when  he  sniveled  words  of  Christian  love,  at 
the  same  time  springing  to  and  fro  in  bloodthirsty  rage— then 
he  resembled  a  tonsured  hyena." 

This  is  calmness  itself  compared  with  his  pages  on 
Schlegel,  which  are  too  foul  for  any  reproduction,  being 
one  of  the  most  abominable  outrages  ever  infiicted  by  one 
author  upon  another.  One  would  suppose  both  Schlegel 
brothers  and  every  pupil  under  them  lunatics  and  fools, 
while  Fiiedrich  Schlegel's  wife,  Dorothea  Mendelssohn, 
he  drags  before  the  public  in  a  scandal  which  never  really 
touched  her,  but  over  the  details  of  which  Heine  gloats 
with  an  absolutely  fiendish  enjoyment.  Nor  can  he  par- 
don the  husband's  conversion  to  the  Catholic  faith,  but 
brands  him  as  liar  and  hypocrite,  false  to  every  obligation 
— a  despicable  and  atrocious  figure. 

For  Hoffman  and  Tieck  and  Novalis  he  is  less  scurrilous 
but  quite  as  contemptuous.  Of  Uhland,  whom  he  had 
once  admired,  he  writes,  and  one  must  smile  at  the  pun- 
gent characteiization : 

*<  His  Pegasus  was  a  knightly  steed  that  gladly  trotted  back 
to  the  past,  but  obstinately  refused  to  budge  when  urged  for- 

(1)  The  Romantic  School.  By  Helnrlch  Heine.  Translated  by  S. 
L.  Fleishman.     12mo,  pp.  273,  fl.50.     Henry  Holt  ft  Co.,  New  Toi^* 
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wardlntoour  modem  lire;  &nd  eoour  worthy  Uh  land  smilingly 
dUmounted,  quietly  uowddled  the  unruly  steed,  and  led  It  back 
to  the  sUble.  There  it  remains  to  this  very  day.  Like  Ite  col- 
league, the  famoua  war-horw  BByard,  It  pOBBSBBes  *ll  possible 
Tirtues,  and  only  one  fault — it  la  dead," 

ForOoetlie  lie  has  only  pmise,  and  his  eulog;  is  both  fine 
and  discriminating,  but  his  judgments  in  Other  directions 
are  well  nigh  valueless.  The  book  is  »  powerful  one,  and 
of  value  to  all  readeis  who  can  use  their  own  minds,  but 
demandH  both  prudence  and  reserve  in  the  reader,  who,  if 
fascinated  by  its  brilliant  and  merciless  wit,  must  never 
foi^et  how  untruBtworthy  its  conclusions  are.  Mr.  Fleish- 
man has  various  errors  in  spelling  foreign  words,  for 
which  the  proof-reader  may  be  responsible,  and  his  metri- 
cal translations  are  poor ;  but  otherwise  the  book  is  very 
creditably  done,  and  is  an  interesting  addition  to  the  lite- 
rature of  criticiem. 


Mho.  Oliphabt'b  "Little  Pilgrim"  lias  gone  into  its 
eigbtli  edition  in  England. 

Thb  Putnams  are  to  republish  the  mysterious  anony- 
mous novel  lately  issued  by  the  Blackwoods  under  the 
title  of  "  My  Trivial  Life  and  Misfortunes," 

A  DIFFICULT  task  has  just  been  completed  by  Miss 
Helen  Mercicr,  a  Dutch  lady,  who  has  translated  Mrs. 
Browning's  "Aurora  Leigh  "  into  Dutch,  the  rhythms  of 
which  did  not  easily  lend  themselves  to  the  English  verse. 

Why  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  translations  of  Tenny- 
son's epitaph  on  Sir  John  Franklin  should  be  made  may  be 
questioned ;  but  the  work  is  done  and  embodied  in  a  vol- 
ume, a  thiid  of  the  renderings  being  in  Qreek,  one  in  San- 
skrit, and  most  of  the  rest  in  Latin. 

Hbnrt  Holt  &  Co.  are  soon  to  issue  the  initial  number 
of  "  The  Leisure  Moment  Series."  The  series  will  con- 
sist of  good  light  literature,  principally  novels,  and  will 
be  printed  on  good  paper  in  clear  type.  The  books  will 
have  heavy  paper  covers,  bearing  a  tasteful  design.  The 
prices  will  be  only  a  trifle  higher  than  those  of  the  various 
pamphlet  "  Libraries." 

Scahdal  and  love  of  minute  personal  detail  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  America.  Of  the  third  volume  of  the 
"Life  of  Bishop  Wilberforce  "  five  thousand  copies  have 
been  sold ;  the  entire  edition  is  exhausted,  and  t^e  success 
of  this  volume  has  given  a  fresh  start  to  the  sale  of  the 
two  preceding  ones.  The  publishing  price  of  tlie  volume 
was  fifteen  shillings,  or  about  four  dollars. 

The  series  of  pamphlets  entitled  "Questions  of  the 
Dar  "  has  been  of  especial  value  and  interest,  suggesting 
fVeeh  views  even  when  the  reader  and  author  were  not  in 
harmony ;  and  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  case  with  "  Tlte 
Taxation  of  the  Elevated  Railroads  in  the  City  of  New 
York,"  by  Roger  Poster  of  tl>e  Now  Tork  bar.  (Paper, 
pp.  61,  60  cents ;  O.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York). 

"Tbe  Sanitabt  News,"  of  Chicago,  an  especially 
bright  and  well-ediled  weekly,  and  Tkt  Sanitarian,  of 
New  York,  are  both  working  in  the  same  field,  and  the 
motto  of  the  first,  "Healthy  Homes  and  Healthy  Living," 
might  equally  be  that  of  the  last.  The  articles  are  popu- 
lar enough  in  their  treatment  ti>  please  the  general  reader, 
yet  thoroughly  trustworthy  as  to  facts,  and  either  or 
both  may  t>e  considered  essential  t«  every  householder. 


"  Latinb  "  for  March  is  still  another  proof  not  only  of 
Professor  Shumway's  energy,  but  of  his  statement  that 
Latin  can  be  made  as  ative  as  auy  modem  language.  It  in- 
cludes in  its  varied  list  of  contents  a  relation  of  the  chief 
events  of  February  dune  into  Latin  and  the  new  schedule  of 
work  for  Latinists,  in  which  especially  noticeable  are  the 
proposed  comparisons  by  means  of  Latin  questions  of 
Virgil  with  Horace,  Livy  with  Tacitus,  the  letters  of 
Cicero  with  those  of  Pliny,  and  Cicero's  "  Dream  of 
Scipio  "  with  Plato's  writing  on  the  same  subject, 

Mr.  Randolph  Caldecott  has  illustrated  "^Esop's 
Fables,"  and  the  book  has  just  been  brought  out  by  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.  The  Tribune  gives  a  story  of  the  artist's 
early  days.  When  be  "  was  yet  a  clerk  in  a  Manchester 
bank  he  was  wont  to  have  a  ceaseless  craving  for  drawing 
on  his  ofSce  blotting-paper.  The  consumption  of  blotting- 
paper  in  Mr.  Caldecott's  department  wa,B  so  gi'eat  that 
the  bank  authorities  had  to  mildly  suggest  that,  although 
accounts  were  drawn  against,  and  in  some  cases,  perhaps, 
overdrawn,  yet  the  establishment  was  not  a  drawing- 
school." 

The  opening  chapters  of  "Timothy:  His  Neighbors  and 
His  Friends,"  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ireland,  are  so  picturesque, 
as  well  as  true  to  nature,  that  one  is  disappointed  in  find- 
ing the  interest  slacken  and  tlie  movement  toward  the  end 
become  commonplace  and  almost  uninteresting.  But  even 
with  this  defect  the  story,  which  is  the  careei'  of  a  small 
newsboy,  is  so  wholesome  and  sweet  in  tone,  and  the  les- 
son it  holds  is  so  unobtrusively  given  that  tbe  book  de- 
serves well  of  the  public,  and  shonld  have  a  place  for 
older  boys  and  girls  in  every  well-seleeted  Sunday-school 
library.     (ISmo,  pp.  292,  $1,25;  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.). 

Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers  have  i-eprinted  a  very 
amusing  and  equally  useful  little  book,  "Whist  or  Bum- 
blepuppy?  Ten  Lectures  Addressed  to  Children,"  by 
Pembridge.  "  Bumblepuppy "  is  persistent  playing  of 
whist,  either  with  no  knowledge  of  its  rules,  or  with  no 
memory  for  any  of  its  fundamental  principles.  The  bum- 
hlepuppyist  is  a  source  of  wrath  and  aggravation  to  the 
scientific  player,  who  abhors  a  tritler,  and  demands,  like 
Mrs.  Battle,  "tbe  rigor  of  tbe  game;"  and  the  little  treat- 
ise, ostensibly  a  joke,  is  really  a  trustworiihy  guide,  and 
will  give  the  average  player  many  serviceable  hints. 
(ISmo,  pp.  Sg,  Cl.OO), 

Three  of  the  most  finished  classical  scholars  of  tbe  day 
have  made  an  English  prose  version  of  the  "  Iliad,"  that, 
if  prose  be  accepted  as  a  legitimate  form,  is  simply  per- 
fect of  its  kind.  A  prose  translation  is  always  more  lite- 
ral, and  thus  gives  more  information  than  a  poetical  one, 
which  is  always  open  to  the  charge  of  having  been'  more 
or  less  subject  to  the  translator's  fancy.  But  when  men 
like  Andrew  Lang  and  Einest  Myers,  of  Oxford,  and  Wal- 
ter Leaf,  of  Cambridge,  work  together,  the  result  can  only 
be  not  merely  perfect  accui-acy  but  perfect  English,  and 
thus  far,  at  least,  poetical  quality.  (ISmo,  pp.  61B,  tl.50 ; 
Macroillan  &  Co.,  London). 

No  portrait  of  Longfellow  before  tbe  public  is  likely  to 
give  as  entire  pleasure  and  satisfaction  as  the  one  lately 
published  by  Frederick  Keppel,  of  New  York.  It  is 
drawn  and  engraved  in  the  pure  line  manner  by  Charles 
Burt,  who  is  the  chief  engraver  of  portaits  and  vignettes 
for  the  17.  B.  Treasury,  the  basis  of  the  portrait  being  a 
photograph  which  was  taken  in  the  poet's  seventieth  year, 
and  which  his  family  and  friends  preferred  to  all  others, 
tt  gives  the  full  face,  and  the  exprossion  is  singularly 
vivid,  yet  with  all  the  gentleness  which  was  the  poet's  pe- 
culiar charm,  and  the  engraving  is  so  clear  and  satisfac- 
tory in  execution  that  it  should  take  permanent  place 
among  all  lovers  of  Longfellow. 

No  body  of  clergymen  in  the  United  States  needs 
training  in  elocution  more  than  the  Episcopalians,  and 
thus  all  will  welcome  an  exceedingly  practical  and  com- 
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preheusive  manual  of  elocution  by  the  Rev.  Fmncis  T. 
Russell,  **Tlie  Use  of  the  Voice  in  Reading  and  Speak- 
ing.'* There  are  few  impressive  readers  in  any  denomi- 
nation, but  a  church  where  reading  forms  the  major  part 
of  the  service  certainly  needs  special  care  to  prevent 
monotony  in  inflection  and  manner.  As  a  rule,  the 
noble  service  is  either  gabbled  or  gobbled,  and  custom 
alone  enables  one  to  sit  it  out.  Mr.  Russell  writes  with 
careful  intelligence.  His  book  is  the  result  of  years  of 
study  in  this  direction,  and  is  something  much  moi'e  than 
a  collection  of  technical  rules,  and  We  trust  that  the 
clergy  will  hasten  to  profit  by  it.  (12mo,  pp.  348,  $1.00  ; 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York). 

Mb.  Smallet  gives  some  incisive  and  amusing  com- 
ments on  the  system  of  cataloguing  practiced  by  English 
dealers  in  second-hand  books.  He  writes  :  *^In  too  many 
cases  the  English  catalogue  is  wanting,  not  only  in  exact 
knowledge,  but  in  common  honesty.  In  a  recent  list  of 
books  issued  by  a  firm  not  far  removed  from  (though  not 
in)  Leicester  Square  may  be  found  advertised  Merry's 
*  Witticisms,  etc.,  of  Dr.  Johnson,'  with  this  note  of  the 
bookseller  :  *  A  highly  interesting  copy,  having  a  super- 
scription, **To  Mrs.  Thrale,  Southwark,"  in  Johnson's 
autograph,  inserted  opposite  the  frontispiece.'  The  book 
was  published  in  1791.  Dr.  Johnson  died  in  1784.  If  he 
really  wrote  Mrs.  Thrale's  name  in  this  volume  seven 
years  after  his  death,  the  cataloguer  might  condescend  to 
explain  how  he  did  it,  and  what  were  the  means  of  com- 
munication between  this  world  and  that  in  which  the  great 
moralist  was  then  residing.  This  is  a  rather  more  flagrant 
example  than  usual,  but  it  may  sei*ve  to  show  how  far  the 
dealer  presumes  on  the  credulity  of  his  customer." 

Among  books  indispensable  to  the  literary  worker  must 
certainly  be  reckoned  one  which  has  lately  passed  to  a 
second  edition,  **  Short  Sayings  of  Gi'eat  Men,  with  His- 
torical and  Explanatory  Notes,"  by  Samuel  Arthur  Bent, 
A.  M.  The  book  is  something  far  more  than  a  mere  store- 
house of  quotations.  Each  author  mentioned  has  not 
only  the  distinctive  phrase  or  sentence  that  has  made  his 
name  famous,  but  a  condensed  biographical  note,  and 
many  notes  bearing  on  his  life  and  work,  and  containing 
other  sayings  less  noted  but  as  characteristic.  The  author 
writes  :  "Curiosity,  if  not  gratitude,  would  wish  to  fol- 
low to  their  source  words  which  have,  during  the  centu- 
ries since  their  flrst  appearance,  come  repeatedly  to  man's 
aid  in  the  sudden  emergencies  wherein  history  repeats 
itself.  Many  of  them  adorn  the  page  of  the  historian, 
giving  to  narrative  its  local  color,  and  lending  to  descrip- 
tions of  character  the  air  and  dignity  of  authenticity. 
Research  may,  therefore,  pay  the  debt  of  history  by  re- 
lieving such  sayings  of  all  adventitious  circumstance  by 
removing  those  which  belong  to  history  from  the  domain 
of  tradition,  and  relegating  others  to  the  abode  of  the 
myth."  The  labor  involved  in  such  research  can  hardly 
be  appreciated  by  the  average  reader,  but  the  result  gives 
one  of  the  most  carefully  edited  collections  ever  made, 
and  the  book  will  take  permanent  place  in  a  niche  never 
before  so  well  filled.  (8vo,  pp.  610,  $3.00  ;  James  R.  Os- 
good &  Co.,  Boston). 

Mr.  W.  H.  Bishop's  "House  of  a  Merchant  Prince," 
which  has  been  running  for  a  year  in  the  Atlantic^  is 
now  in  book  form,  and  can  thus  be  judged  more  fully 
and  fairly  than  separate  chapter  will  ever  admit.  Mr. 
Bishop  belongs  to  the  Henry  James  school,  and  deals  like 
him  in  microscopic  analysis,  but  fortunately  he  has  too 
manly  and  hearty  a  personality  to  end  in  negations  or  color- 
less affirmations,  and  much  genuine  life  finds  place  be- 
tween the  pages.  The  book  holds  a  carefully-drawn 
picture  of  New  York  society,  of  the  same  variety  as  that 
treated  in  the  "Confessions  of  a  Frivolous  Girl."  There 
are  fashionable  women  and  inane  exquisites,  with  some 
who  are  not  inane,  but  merely  hurt  by  inherited  wealth. 


The  career  of  Rodman  Harvey,  the  merchant  prince,  his 
rise  and  paii;ial  fall  and  forlorn  ending  are  very  graphi- 
cally done.  His  wife,  who  is  as  inconsequent  as  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  is  very  amusing,  her  mixed  metaphors  being 
one  of  the  bright  points  in  the  convei'satious,  which  are 
all  bright.  Ottilie,  the  poor  niece  of  the  merchant  prince, 
is  a  very  charming  figure— independent  yet  gentle,  spirited 
but  vei-y  loving ;  and  that  Bainbridge  finally  conquers  all 
her  scruples  and  wins  her  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  the 
anxious  reader.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  the  opening  is  so 
tedious,  but,  as  a  whole,  the  book  is  well  worth  reading, 
and  will  even  be  of  value  from  the  historical  point  of 
view,  so  faithful  is  every  detail  of  mercantile  life  in  New 
York.     (12mo,  pp.  420,  $1.50 ;  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co). 

In  books  with  a  purpose  artistic  qualities  are  usually 
sacrificed  to  the  end  to  be  accomplished,  and  the  story  as 
such  is  lost  behind  the  moral;  and  "John  Bremm,  Hia 
Prison  Bars ;  a  Temperance  Story,"  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Hop- 
kins (12mo,  pp.  256,  $1.50),  barely  escapes  this  fate.    But 
it  does  escape  it,  even  when  the  purpose  is  most  strenuous, 
and  the  course  of  the  spirited  and  popular  boy  toward  a 
manhood  full  of  the  temptations  that  beset  especially  both 
joui*nalistic  and  political  life,  is  given  with  an  interest 
tliat  holds  one  to  the  end.     He  is  early  betrothed  to  a 
woman  whose  own  convictions  are  so  intense  and  deeply 
rooted  as  to  make  her  absolutely  inflexible  whei-e  any 
change  is  demanded.     John  Bremm's  yielding  again  and 
again  to  the  spell  of  liquor  is  forgiven  at  first,  but  always 
with  a  lengthening  of  the  time  of  probation,  till  at  an  es- 
pecially flagrant  breach  it  is  broken,  to  be  renewed  and 
consummated  only  when  the  victim  has  paid  the  penalty 
of  his  own  transgressions  and  lies  on  his  death-bed.     The 
woman  is  less  lovable  than  the  man,  yet  it  is  impossible 
not  to  respect  her  standpoint.     The  political  life  of  the 
capital  at  Bayl on— otherwise  Albany — is  minutely  and  ex- 
cellently drawn,  and  many  of  the  minor  characters  in  tbe 
book  are  very  much  alive  to  the  reader.     In  di*amatic 
power  it  must  take  i*ank  below  a  later  story  in  which  some 
of  the  same  characters  appear — "Sinner  and   Saint:  A 
Story  of  the  Woman's  Crusade"   (12mo,  pp.  336,  $1.50). 
Those  who  followed  the  course  of  this  movement  at  the 
West  will  recognize  its  fidelity  to  fact.     "Fashionable 
Hospitality  "  does  its  usual  work  in  unsettling  weak  pur- 
poses, and  putting  unnecessary  temptation  in  a  way  al- 
ready hard  enough  for  those  who  walk  in  it.     It  is  John 
Bremm's  widow  who  appears  again,  and  takes  active  part 
in  a  crusade,  the  story  of  which  may  stand  as  history. 
Ransom  Wilde  is  a  strongly-drawn   character,  and  his 
story,  for  which  there  is  no  room  here,  of  absorbing  in- 
terest.    His  struggle  against  long  habit  is  a  tremendous 
one,  most  graphically  given,  and  the  reader  i-^oice«  with 
him  when  it  ends  triumphantly,  and  he  is  restored  to  his 
family  and  to  a  love  he  has  earned  fairly  and  flilly.    Keen 
observation,  an  easy  and  graceful  style,  a  very  sympa- 
thetic and  tender  nature,  and  a  faith  that  there  is  hope  for 
the  worst,  set  the  books  far  above  the  usual  work  in  this 
direction,  and  indicate  qualities  from  which  we  may  confi- 
dently expect  more  and  better  accomplishment  in  the  fu- 
ture.    (D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  Boston). 


NEW  BOOKS. 


The  Sikoe  op  London.  The  Pension  Beaurepas  and  l^e  Point  of 
View.  By  Henry  James,  Jr.  12nio,  pp.  294,  fl.60.  James  R.  Osfrood 
A  Co.,  Boston. 

Diseases  op  Memory.  An  Essay  in  the  Positive  Psycholc^.  By 
Til.  Rlbot.  Ti-anslated  from  the  French,  by  William  Huntingdon  Smith. 
12mo,  pp.  209,  ^1.50.     D.  Appleton  A  Oo. 

Antb,  Bees  and  Wasps.  A  Record  of  Observations  on  the  Habits 
of  the  Social  Hymenoptera.  By  81r  John  Lubbock.  International  Sci- 
entific Series.     12mo,  pp.  448,  fl.50.     D.  Appleton  A  Co. 

The  Countess  of  Rcdolstadt.  A  Sequel  to  **Con8uclo."  By 
G«orge  Sand.  Translated  by  Fayette  Robinson.  Square,  12ma,  paper, 
pp.  329,  75  cents.    T.  B.  Peterson  Si  Brother. 
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Thk  New  York  l^bune  has  publiGlied  in  pamplilet  form 
a  series  of  lectures  recently  delivered  in  the  Cliui-ch  of 
th«  Strangers,  b;  Prof.  C.  A.  Young.  lu  the  one  upon 
Heteore  and  Comets  occurs  the  following:  "I  think  I  may 
say  that  I  will  take  for  my  text  this  little  piece  of  stone 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  which  to  the  casual  ob- 
server has  nothing  peculiar  about  it.  It  is  only  a  little 
grayish  piece  of  rock  with  a  dark  cinist  upon  one  side  : 
but  when  I  tell  you  tliat  it  is  a  pieceof  one  of  those  bodies 
which  drop  fl-om  the  sky  on  totheeaith — a  part  of  another 
world,  in  short,  that  has  come  to  lis  from  the  planetary 
abyas — I  think  it  will  have  for  all  of  us  a  new  and  peculiar 
interest.  Tlie  stone  of  which  this  is  a  fragment  fell  in 
1857,  at  the  village  of  Parnallee,  in  Southern  India.  The 
Rer.  H.  8.  Taylor,  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board, 
who  was  then  stationed  at  that  place,  visited  tlie  spot  a 
short  time  after  the  fall.  Of  the  two  stones  which  fell  at 
the  time,  he  obtained  one  and  sent  it  to  the  Western  Re- 
serve College.  This  body,  which  was  somewhat  larger 
than  a  man's  head,  was  broken  np  for  distribution  to  dif- 
ferent cabinets,  some  being  reserved  for  the  college  cabinet 
there,  and  other  pieces  being  sent  to  tlie  British  Museum. 
Mr.  Taylor  gives  the  following  account  of  its  fall,  and  it  is 
BO  good  an  account  of  what  usually  happens  under  such 
circumstances  that  I  will  read  it  to  you.  'Two  meteoric 
stones  fell  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  February  from  a  clear 
sky,  about  noon,  near  the  village  of  Parnallee,  where  some 
of  our  ClniHtian  people  Hve.  The  smaller  one  weighs 
thirty-seven  pounds,  and  the  larger  one  is  thi-ee  or  four 
times  as  heavy.  The  larger  one  fell  first,  the  smaller  one 
two  or  three  seconds  later,  and  two  or  three  miles  south  of 
the  Srst  one.  The  larger,  falling  into  tenacious  and  hard 
earth,  sank  into  the  ground  but  two  feet  Ave  inches:  it 
came  from  the  north,  making  an  angle  with  the  vertical  of 
about  fifteen  degrees.  The  smallei-  one  fell  nearly  perpen- 
dicularly, and  sank  in  the  ground  two  feet  eight  inches. 
As  there  had  been  no  rain  siqce  they  fell  I  was  able  on 
going  there  three  days  ago'  (the  letter  was  written  early 
in  April),  '  to  measure  their  depth,  to  see  just  the  impres- 
sion they  left  when  taken  up,  and  to  assure  myself  by  in- 
qniry  and  observation  as  to  the  stones  having  really  fallen 
there.  Bome  children  were  picking  cotton  within  a  few 
rods  of  the  first  when  it  fell,  and  two  women  were  stand- 
ing near  the  place  when  tlie  second  stinick.  A  cloud  of 
dust  was  raised  in  each  case,  for  the  ground  was  dry,  and 
before  night  the  large  stone  was  visited  by  crowds  from 
the  neighboring  villages.  The  noise  which  the  stones 
made  was  terrific  to  all  in  the  vicinity,  and  was  heard  dis- 
tinctly for  a  distance  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles.  The 
people  generally  say  that  It  lasted  twenty  minutes.'  This 
last  statement  I  will  remark,  in  passing,  is  a  very  fair  ex- 
ample of  the  exaggerated  estimate  of  time  which  people 
make  under  excitement.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the 
noise  could  have  lasted  two  minutes,  and  it  is  not  possible 
that  it  could  have  lasted  five.  At  first  it  seemed  so  un- 
likely that  stone  and  iron  should  fall  out  of  the  sky  that 
it  was  quite  pardonable  for  scientific  men,  up  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century,  to  doubt  the  fact.  In  1803,  how- 
ever, an  event  occurred  which  put  an  end  to  all  skepticism. 
On  the  2Sth  of  April,  of  that  year,  at  about  half-past  one 


in  the  afternoon  a  shower  of  stones  fell  within  eighiy-flve 
mites  of  Paris,  in  Normandy.  There  were  about  two  thou- 
sand of  tliem,  weighing  from  eight  ounces  to  seven  pounds, 
filling  a  space  some  seven  miles  long  and  a  mile  and  a-half 
wide.  The  French  Academy  appointed  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  matter,  under  the  chairmanship  of  M.  Blot, 
and  they  looked  into  the  thing  thoroughly.  They  got 
possession  of  a  groat  many  specimens.  They  talked  with 
people  who  actually  burned  their  bauds  and  had  sora  fin- 
gei's  from  having  buiTied  their  hands  in  pioking  up  stones 
when  tliey  were,hot,  and  they  saw  marks  on  the  buildings 
and  trees  whei-e  the;  had  fallen.  That  very  same  year,  a 
few  weeks  later,  a  stone  struck  a  chimney  in  Yorkshire, 
Sngland.  That  stone  is  preserved  in  a  cabinet,  and  has 
been  analyzed  and  found  to  be  very  much  like  those  in 
France.  In  the  United  States  there  have  been  quite  a 
number  of  cases  of  this  kind.  In  Western  Connecticut, 
on  December  14,  1807,  a  most  remarkable  fall  occurred. 
The  meteor  came  down  through  Massachusetts,  traveling 
a  distance  of  eighty  or  ninety  miles  befoi-e  the  pieces 
struck  the  earth.  There  was  about  one  thousand  pounds 
weight  in  all,  and  some  two  hundred  or  three  hundred 
pounds  of  the  specimens  are  still  in  the  Yale  College  cabi- 
net. In  1843,  a  stone  fell  in  South  Carolina  which  was 
much  like  chalk,  instead  of  being  iron.  In  1847  a  stone 
fell  in  Iowa,  another  in  North  Carolina  in  1849,  slaty  in  its 
structure.  In  1600  there  was  a  shower  of  stones  in  Ohio, 
weighing  altogether  something  like  a  ton.  The  largest, 
weighing  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  is  now  in  the 
Amherst  College  cabinet.  In  Iowa,  in  1875,  there  was  a 
quantity  of  them,  four  or  five  hundred,  and  again  in  Iowa, 
In  1879,  something  like  a  thousand  pounds  weight  of 
pieces  fell — several  hundred  stones  in  all." 

A  RECENT  writer  in  the  China  Reciew  exemplifies  the 
difBculties  surrounding  interpretation  from  Chinese  into 
English,  or  vice  versa,  by  mentioning  that  the  simple 
question,  Wa»  he  (or  g/u)  deadf  which  occurs  so  fre- 
quently in  inquests  and  other  judicial  proceedings,  admits 
of  a  positive  or  negative  reply  according  to  whether  tlie 
European  or  Chinese  idea  as  to  when  death  occurs  be  fol- 
lowed. We  believe  that  a  man  is  dead  when  he  has 
ceased  to  breathe,  and  when  his  blood  no  longer  circu- 
lates. Tlie  Chinese  consider  him  still  alive  whilst  a  trace 
of  warmth  lingers  in  the  body.  The  two  estimates  may 
thus  differ  by  several  bom's ;  lietice  it  was  that  in  inquests 
in  Hong  Kong  the  time  of  death  forme<l  a  stumblings 
block  in  almost  every  Chinese  case.  The  medical  evidence 
would  show  that  the  deceased  must  have  been  dead  when 
brought  to  the  hospital,  while  the  relatives  would  swear 
he  was  alive  at  the  gate.  Subsequent  inquiry  showed  that 
the  gcucral  view  among  the  Chinese  is  that  a  person  is 
considered  to  be  dead  when  tlie  body  is  cold,  and  not  be- 
fore. It  does  not  speak  very  well  for  tlie  Chinese  scholar- 
ship of  the  officials  of  Hong  Kong  that  it  took  about  forty 
years  to  discover  this  important  distinction. 

A  oovRBNUEKTAi.  decree  has  just  been  issued  in  France 
containing  six  articles  relating  to  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren in  French  factories.  It  is  absolutely  forbidden  hence- 
forth to  employ  children  in  the  manufacture  of  certain 
dangerous  chemicals,  or  to  let  boys  under  sixteen  or  girls 
under  eighteen  years  of  age  do  hai'd  work  at  mills.  It  is 
also  made  illegal  to  allow  boys  or  girls  under  aceitain  age 
to  draw  any  trucks  on  the  public  streets  or  highways,  or 
when  inside  the  manufactories  to  draw  any  vehicles  wliich, 
togetlier  with  their  load,  shall  weigh  more  than  one  hun- 
dred kilogrammes.  Neither  must  children  be  employed 
in  manufacturing  bone,  horn,  or  mother-oF-peari  articles, 
the  dust  from  which  is  injuiious  to  the  lungs ;  nor  in  busi- 
ness involving  risk  to  life  and  limb ;  as,  for  instance, 
slating  roofs.  Pi-oper  ventilation  of  the  factories  is  also 
made  compulsory.  8.  A.  LiTTinoRe. 


/*  LIOHTER    VEIN. 


Miss  Smilaz,  loq "Recognize   it?     Certainly!     A   perfect   likenesa !     But, 

my  love,  why  don't   you  have  the  darling  Uttle  fellow  taken  with   his  pretty 
coUai  oaJ" 


Kitty. 
I  COULD  not  call  her  by  the  name 
Her  Quaker  mother  gave  her; 

Unwilling  were  my  lips  to  frame. 
Fur  one  like  her,  a  word  bo  tame, 

With  neithei  Halt  nor  savor. 
But,  somehow,  tia  I  dreamed  of  her, 

Neglecting  Kent  and  Cllitty, 
To  mind  and  huai-t  would  still  itcui 

Oue  ttame,  and  tliat  was — Eittj. 

A  name  some  flitting  tancy  wrought, 

I  know  not  why  nor  wherefore. 
It  came  to  dwell  with  me  unsought, 
Yet  ever  to  my  mind  it  brought 

One  face  and  form,  and  therefore 
On  many  a  marge  of  legal  brief, 

lu  many  a  careless  ditty, 
On  tinted  Hh«et  and  printed  leaf^ 

I  scrawled  llw  name  of— Kitty, 

I  wrote  to  her  one  day,  but  why 

I  do  not  now  remember ; 
I  know  I  dared  address  her,  "  My 
Dear  Kitty,"  and,  in  swift  reply, 

All  in  the  glad  September, 
Came  friendly  not«,  and,  at  the  clMe, 

Than  written  word  more  witty, 
A  pictured  kitten  in  repose, 

The  sign  and  seal  of— Eitty. 


Dem  Charmin'  Bella. 
Come  along,  tmu  believer,  come  along  ! 

Pe  time  is  a  rollin'  'roun' 
Wen  dem  w'at  Stan's  a  haltiu'  by  de  way 

Won't  w'ar  no  glory-ciown  ! 
Oh,  de  sun  shine  white,  de  stm  shine  bright — 

Year  de  news  w'at  de  sperit  tells ; 

De  angels  say  dere  's  nothin'  fer  ter  do 

But  ter  ring  dem  charmin'  bells ! 

Almos'  home  !  almos'  home  ! 

We  faints  and  falls  by  spells ; 
Angets  say  ain't  nothin'  fer  ter  do 
But  tor  ring  ilom  charmiu'  bells  t 

Come  along,  ti'uo  believer,  come  along  I 

De  way  is  open  wide ; 
No  use  fer  sinners  ter  be  stumblin'  'roun' 

A~huntiu'  for  de  hev'mly  guide  ! 
Oh,  saints,  slip  thro  '.    Oh,  sinners,  come  too  1 

En  a-year  w'at  my  Lord  tells  ; 
De  angels  say  dere 's  nothin'  fer  ter  do 
But  ter  ring  dem  charmin'  bells  ! 

Almos'  home  I  almos'  home  ! 

We  faints  en  falls  by  spells ; 
Angels  say  ain't  notliin'  fer  t«r  do 
But  ter  ring  dem  charmin'  bells  ( 

Come  along,  true  believer,  come  along. 

En  walk  in  de  hev'mly  way  1 
I  rastle  wid  Jacob  all  night— all  night — 

I  rastle  wid  Jacob  all  day  ! 
My  cross  is  heavy,  en  it'n  O  my  Lord  ! 

En  I  year  w'at  de  sperit  tells ; 
De  angels  say  dere 's  nuthin'  fer  ter  du 
But  ter  ring  dem  charmin'  bells  ! 

Almos'  home  !  almos'  home  ! 

We  faints  en  &I1h  by  spells; 
AngelH  Ray  ain't  nothin'  fer  t«r  do 
But  ter  Hng  dem  charmin'  bells  ! 

JOBI.  CHANr>LKR   HaRKIS. 


This  name  T  gave  her  to  her  face, 

Her  iips  did  not  reprove  me  ; 
It  fitted  her  with  dainty  giace. 
And — sti'ange  the  name  should  win  the  race- 
Thenceforth  she  learned  to  love  me. 
And  sweet  the  joy  1  Und  in  this, 

While  all  the  world  I  pity. 
That  none  with  me  may  shai-e  the  bliss 
Of  calling  her  my — Kitty. 


The  Old,  Old  Story. 
How  doth  the  busy  story  scribe 

Indite  from  week  to  week 
His  wonderful  installments. 

Surpassing  tongue  to  speak  I 
The  lover,  in  the  frenzy 

Of  Love's  infatuation, 
Beceiveth  not 'his  answer 

Till  next  week's  continuation. 

H.  S.  T 


Once  a  Week. 
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■THE  TENTH  MUSE." 


Perhaps  in  the  whole  history  of  France,  rich  as  it  is 
ill  reoordfi  of  lovely  and  famous  women,  no  one  of  them 
was  ever  so  flattered,  so  popular,  so  idolized  and  at  the 
fame  time  so  beautiful  and  )rirted  as  Dclphine  Gay, 
who  later  became  Madame  de  GiranliD.  Whenever  slie 
appeared,  on  the  promenade,  in  the  theatre,  academy 
or  salon,  she  was  tlic  one  centre  of  attrnetinn  ;  and  what 
\easf  most  remarkable  was  her  freedom  from  vanity  and 
aflectation,  her  perfect  simplicity,  naturalness  an<l  girl- 
iHh  gayety.  The  adulation  she  received  made  her 
hnppy  ;  the  knowledge  of  Iter  beauty  was  a  delight  to 


her,  and  she  accepted  both  as  something  for  which  she 
sliould  rejoice  and  be  glad.  One  of  her  earliest  poems 
was  upon  the  Imppinciis  of  being  beautiful — "  Le  Ixin- 
heur  d'etre  belle" — in  which  she  sang  her  own  charms, 
and  with  what  delicious  naivete  : 

"  Mon  front  et«it  el  fier  de  ea  toiironne  lilonde, 
Aiinpuiii  d'or  ct  d'arpint.  tant  de  fols  caregeis  ; 
Et  J'avaig  tant  d'eepolr  quatid  J'eiilrali  dans  te  moiidc, 
OifuelllpUHe,  H  lea  yeux  lialBsfs," 
Of  Sophie  Gay,  tlic  mother  of  Madame  de  Girardin, 
Lamartinc  said  that  she  had  "  tlamme"  enough  to  illu- 
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minate  a  dozen  salons.  She  lived  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  and  was  contemporary  with  that 
galaxy  of  women  famous  for  beauty,  w^it  and  grace — 
Madame  Recamier,  Madame  Talien  and  Josephine  de 
Beauharnais:  but  she  herself  more  beautiful,  witty  and 
heroic  than  them  all.  Divorced  from  her  tirst  husband, 
she  afterward  married  M.  Gay,  an  officer  of  the  Empire, 
and  was  living  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  when  her  youngest 
daughter,  Delphine,  was  born.  This  was  in  1804.  The 
little  girl  was  baptized  on  the  tomb  of  Charlemagne, 
and  grew  up  in  the  midst  of  luxury,  so  that  her  poetic 
temperament  and  ardent  love  of  beauty  were  nourished 
in  an  atmosphere  most  favorable  for  their  development. 
A  few  years  later,  however,  Madame  Gay,  who  was 
Parisienne,  returned  to  Paris,  bereft  of  husband  and 
fortune.  Her  eldest  daughters,  charming  and  intelli- 
gent girls,  were  both  married  :  her  son  had  died  from  a 
wound  in  Algiers,  so  that  only  the  youngest  of  her 
flock  was  left  to  her  for  comforter  and  fViend. 

Once  in  Paris,  she  installed  herself  in  an  humble 
entresol,  and  set  bravely  about  eking  out  an  existence 
with  her  pen.  She  wrote  romances,  comedies  and  mu- 
sic. For  Delphine,  she  was  all  love  and  fear,  hope  and 
pride,  as  the  little  maiden  grew  daily  more  and  more 
beautiful — a  beautv  like  the  realized  dream  of  a  fair 
statue,  but  abounding  in  rich,  poetical  life,  full  of  t-CTTf, 
harmony,  fancy,  passion  and  feeling.  She  dreamed  of  a 
happier  future  for  them  both,  when  the  genius  of  her 
child,  allied  to  her  own,  should  double  their  slender  in- 
come, giving  them  ease  if  not  opulence.  But  poor  and 
mean  as  was  her  low  entresol,  with  its  few  pieces  of 
furniture  that  told  of  happier  days,  it  was  the  resort  of 
the  most  illustrious  men  and  women  of  that  epoch,  so 
glorious  in  Parisian  life.  So  it  happened  that  Delphine 
developed  into  womanhood  in  the  society  of  such  minds 
as  Chateaubriand  and  Madame  de  Stael.  She  thought 
and  talked  in  verse,  and  amused  herself  in  reciting  in  a 
peculiarly  charming  and  half-dramatic  fashion  the  popu- 
lar poems  of  the  time,  as  well  as  her  own  rhymes. 

The  first  positive  impression  she  made  upon  the 
literati  of  the  day  was  when  she  was  seventeen  years 
old.  It  was  at  one  of  the  reunions  at  the  Abbaye-aux- 
Bois,  and  Madame  Recamier  begged  her  to  recite  a  poem 
which  was  then  under  discussion  as  to  its  merits.  The 
young  muse  acceded  to  the  request,  reciting  the  verses 
with  a  voice,  intonation  and  charm  of  gesture  that 
placed  the  interpretation  in  value  above  the  poem. 
When  she  had  finished,  her  mother  leaned  toward  Ma- 
dame Recamier  and  whispered :  "Ask  Delphine  to  recite 
something  of  her  own."  As  yet,  but  few  knew  of  the 
girl's  poetic  talent,  and  much  curiosity  was  aroused  at 
hearing  Madame  Recamier  beg  her  to  favor  them  with 
something  original.  After  much  pleading,  Delphine 
triumphed  over  her  timidity  and  embarrassment,  and 
began  the  recitation  of  a  poem  entitled  "  The  Sisters  of 
Saint  Camille" — an  episode  of  the  pest  at  Barcelona, 
and  which  shortly  after  obtained  a  jrrix  extraordinaire 
from  the  French  Academy.  As  she  recited  she  grew 
more  and  more  radiant,  so  that  when  she  had  uttered 
the  concluding  words,  the  "  literary  church"  was  at  first 
silent  from  surprise  and  then  wild  with  enthusiasm. 
Among  her  auditors  were  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  Mat- 
thieu  de  Montmorency,  the  wife  of  General  Moreau,  and 
the  painter  Gr^rard,  whom  one  remembers  as  the  ai*tist 
who  painted  that  exquisite  portrait  of  Madame  Recamier 
reclining  at  full  length  on  a  couch. 

From  this  time  Delphine  sang  successively  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  French,  General  Foy,  Charles 
the  Tenth,  and  other  prominent  themes  of  the  day.  She 
wrote  a  poem  called  "La  Fuite"  in  behalf  of  the  Greeks 


struggling  for  indepepdence,  the  sale  of  which  realized 
four  thousand  francs.  An  extract  from  her  poem  on 
the  death  of  General  Foy  is  engraved  on  his  tomb, 
which  bears  also  a  medallion  portrait  of  herself,  sculp- 
tured by  David.  Her  ode  on  the  coronation  of  Charles  X 
so  pleased  the  king  that  he  accorded  her  a  pension  of 
fifteen  hundred  francs  out  of  his  private  purse.  And 
she  was  at  this  time  scarcely  more  than  eighteen  years 
of  age. 

Soon  after  this  event,  Madame  Gay  and  her  daughter 
made  a  journey  through  Switzerland  and  Italy,  and  it 
was  during  this  journey  that  Lamartine  first  saw  Del- 
phine; and  no  better  idea  can  be  conveyed  of  her 
appearance  at  that  time  than  the  description  he  him- 
self wrote  of  her  years  after.  "The  first  impression 
Delphine  Gay  made  upon  me,"  he  wrote,  "after  having 
heard  much  of  her,  was  so  vivid  that  the  place,  the  day, 
the  site,  the  persons  have  remained  in  my  memory  so 
that  I  could  dictate  to  a  painter  the  sky,  the  landscap>e, 
the  features,  the  colors,  the  expression,  except  perhaps 
the  brilliancy  in  her  eyes,  the  inflexion  of  her  lips,  the 
blush  and  paleness  of  her  cheeks,  the  undulations  of  her 
hair.  ...  1  was  passing  from  Rome  to  Florence,  and 
halted  for  a  night  at  Terni.  As  it  happened,  Madame 
Gay  and  her  daughter  were  stopping  in  the  same  hotel. 
I  learned  the  fact  the  following  morning  after  they  had 
taken  a  carriage  to  drive  to  the  Cascade.  I  hastened 
to  join  them,  and  approached  them  quite  nearly  with- 
out being  perceived.  Delphine  was  leaning  on  a  parapet 
of  rocks,  contemplating  the  fall.  A  painter  could  not 
have  chosen  an  attitude,  an  expression  and  a  day  more 
suited  to  her  great  beauty.  She  was  half  seated  on  the 
tinink  of  a  tree,  which  the  poor  children  had  rolled 
there  for  the  convenience  of  visitors ;  her  arm,  white 
and  admirable  in  shape,  elbowed  on  the  parapet,  sup- 
ported her  pensive  head;  from  her  left  hand,  which 
hung  at  her  side,  as  if  weak  from  the  excess  of  sensa- 
tions, dangled  a  small  bouquet  of  periwinkle  and  water 
flowers,  tied  by  a  thread  which  the  children  had  prob- 
ably given  her ;  the  outlines  of  her  tall  and  pliant  figure 
were  revealed  in  the  carelessness  of  her  pose ;  her  hair, 
abundant  and  silky  and  of  a  perfect  blonde,  was  blown 
about  by  the  breath  of  the  tempestuous  waters  like  that 
of  the  sybils  loosed  by  ecstacy  ;  her  eyes,  the  same  color 
as  her  hair,  drowned  themselves  in  space ;  her  profile, 
slightly  aquiline,  was  like  that  of  the  women  of  Ab- 
ruzzo.  She  resembled  them  also  by  the  energy  of  her 
structure  and  by  the  graceful  arch  of  her  neck.  In  her 
face,  pride  struggled  in  admirable  equilibrium  with  sen- 
sibility; her  brow  was  manly,  her  mouth  feminine; 
upon  the  mobile  lips  lay  the  impression  of  sadness ;  her 
cheeks  paled  by  the  emotion  of  the  spectacle,  and, 
somewhat  deprived  of  roundness  by  the  precocity  of 
thought,  had  the  youthfulness  but  not  the  plenitude  of 
the  spring-time.  It  was  the  character  of  her  face  which 
attracted  most  of  attention  and  of  interest.  With  more 
color  she  would  have  been  too  dazzling.  The  soul,  pas- 
sion, piety,  enthusiasm  and  grief  are  pale.  I  saluted 
the  mother,  who  presented  her  daughter.  The  sound 
of  her  voice  completed  the  charm ;  it  was  the  tone  of 
inspiration.  Her  conversation  had  the  suddenness, 
emotion  and  accent  of  poets,  with  the  decorum  of  the 
young  girl.  She  had,  to  my  taste,  but  one  fault — she 
laughed  too  much.  Her  head  and  the  carriage  of  it 
recalled,  feature  by  feature,  feminized,  that  of  the 
Apollo  Belvidere." 

The  sojourn  of  the  Gays  in  Italy  was  a  repetition  of 
triumphs  for  Delphine — adoration  for  her  genius  and 
beauty  and  thrilling  experiences.  Like  "Corinne,"  she 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Cap  Miseno.     At  Rome  she  was 
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present  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  French  Ambassador, 
Laval  Montmorency,  to  the  equipage  of  the  French  cor- 
vette which  had  raosorned  and  brouplit  back  from  Alge- 
ria to  Civita  Vccchia  certain  Roman  captives  held  by  the 
Musselmans.  The  occasion  inspired  the  muse  of  M»dc- 
moiselle  Gay,  and  she  recited  a  poem  upon  the  event 
which  won  her  the  hitherto  unparalleled  honor  of  being 
received  at  the  Capitol  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
the  Tiber  by  the  ilite  of  Italian  men  of  letters,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  French  nobility  then  in  Rome. 

Upon  their  return  to  Paris,  the  mother  and  daugliter 
established  themselves  ia  a  low  and  gloomy  entresol  in 


beauty  and  charming  talents.  At  one  time  the  eflbrt 
was  made  by  her  friends  at  the  court  of  Charles  X  to 
etfect  a  secret  marri^e  between  her  and  that  monarcii. 
Of  course  their  plottings  were  quite  unknown  to  the 
young  muse,  whose  entire  innocence  of  the  matter  ren- 
dered her  only  the  more  naive  and  charming.  Her 
beauty  had  greatly  attracted  the  king,  and  he  ollen  met 
her  ia  the  Tuileries  at  the  residence  of  the  Duchess  de 
Duraa,  where  she  was  often  invit«d,  and  where,  before 
brilliant  assemblages,  she  was  persuaded  to  recite  her 
own  verses.  But  whatever  the  feelings  of  the  king  may 
have  been   regarding  Mademoiselle  Gay,  he  had  pro* 


the  Rue  Gaillou,  a  street  full  of  noise  and  movement. 
On  the  table  in  the  salon  lay  the  poems  of  the  daugh- 
ter and  the  romances  of  the  mother,  which,  with  cor- 
rected proof-sheets,  revealed  the  industry  of  the  two 
-wonien,  whose  beauty — brune  in  the  case  of  the  elder, 
dnd  blonde  in  that  of  the  younger — afforded  one  of  the 
pleasant  contradictions  of  this  humble  home  of  genius. 
Notwithstanding  the  mediocrity  of  their  style  of 
living,  now  that  the  daughter  had  been  crowned  with 
the  laurel,  their  salon  became  more  than  ever  the  resort 
of  Parisian  notables.  Although  without  fortune,  which 
IS  BO  essential  to  a  girl  in  France  who  expects  to  receive 
a  suitable  husband,  a  thousand  rumors  were  rife  cod- 
«emiog  Mademoiselle  Gay's  marriage.  Aspirants  for 
her  hand  were  legion — Italians,  Swiss,  Germans  and 
Englishmen,  as  well  as  Frenchmen,  eager  to  give  their 
titles  and  their  fortunes  in  exchange  for  her  nmrvelous 


mised  the  last  mistress  of  his  afiections,  upon  her  death- 
bed, that  no  other  woman  should  ever  occupy  her  place 
in  his  heart ',  and  to  this  singular  vow  be  remained  un- 
expectedly faithful. 

One  has  only  to  imagine  this  beautiful  girl  at  a  grand 
aoirie  at  the  Duchess  of  Duras'  or  a  matirth  at  the  Cha- 
teau de  Lomiois,  whither  she  often  went,  clad  in  a  robe 
of  white,  with  her  profusion  of  curling,  fair  hair,  at  one 
moment  a  laughing,  careless  child,  and  then  suddenly 
summoned  into  the  presence  of  the  most  exclusive  so- 
ciety, and  reciting  her  own  verses  with  a  serious  air,  the 
light  of  inspiration  upon  her  brow,  her  voice  ringing  out 
with  a  tone  and  inflection  that  touched  in  turn  every 
cord  of  the  heart;  with  gestures  full  of  force  and  grace ; 
and,  more  than  this,  her  statuesque,  wonderful  beauty — 
and  cease  to  wonder  that  she  was  called  the  "  Fourth 
Grace."  the  "Tenth  Muse"  I 
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That  she  did  not  lose  the  charm  of  modesty  might 
have  been  in  part  due  to  the  extravagant  worship  of  her 
mother.  Madame  tiay's  head  wEts  turned  with  the 
phenomenal  popularity  of  Delpbine;  and  her  daughter, 
often  embarra-ssed  and  humiliated  by  her  mother's  un- 
concealed and  irrepressible  vanity,  was  frequently  at 
her  wit's  end  to  know  how  to  bear  it. 

While  young  men  exalted  her  charms,  old  men  pitied 
a  celebrity  which  seemed  to  them  sad,  as  it  must  de- 
stroy all  domestic  happiness  for  her ;  and  everybody 
wondered  if  such  a  woman,  accustomed  to  the  adula- 
tion of  the  world,  could  be  content  with  the  worxhip  of 
a  single  heart,  and,  perhaps,  an  obscure  place  at  the 
hearthstone  of  her  husband.  Intellectual  as  she  was, 
the  tenderness  of  her  heart  seemed  to  be  in  no  wise  af- 
fected by  it.  To  her  poetic  temperament  love  was  a 
devotion,  and  she  naturally  aspired  to  a  husband  woi-thy 
of  her  affection  in  the  highest  sense. 

Lamartine,  whose  admiration  and  affection  for  her 
remained  ever  unabated,  was,  whenever  in  Paris,  an 
assiduous  visitor  at  the  famous  entresol.    lie  relates  that 
one  afternoon  he  observed  there  ayouug  man  standing  at 
the  back  of  Delphinc's  chair,  who  was  short  in  stature, 
but  had  a  charming  fece,  and  who  in  years  seemed  hardly 
to  have  outgrown  adolescence.    He  spoke  little,  and  his 
name  was  not  mentioned.     He  seemed  to  be  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  the  two  women,  and  his  eyes  were 
fixed  incessantly  upon  Delphine.    He  talked  to  her  in  a 
low  voice.     She  carelessly  turned  her  beautiful  fiice  to 
reply  to  him  or  to  smile  upon 
him  over    the  back   of   her 
chair.    There  was  that  in  his 
expression    that    denoted    a 
remarkable  character.      La- 
martine was  curious  to  know 
who  he  was,  and  asked  Ma- 
dame Gay.    She  replied  that 
he  had  asked  for  the  hand  of 
Delphine,  and  that  his  name 
was  Emile  de  Girardin. 

Although  so  young  a  man, 
Girardin  had  achieved  a  no- 
table name  in  the  literary 
world  by  the  publication  of  a 
novel,  "Emile,"  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  It  was  the  ro- 
mance of  his  own  life.  Bom 
of  parents  legally  unknown, 
he  bore  the  name  of  Emile 
de  Lamothe  until  1827,  when 
he  assumed  the  name  of  dt 
Oirardin,  declaring  himself 
to  be  the  son  of  General 
Alexander  de  Girardin.  This 
step  on  his  part  was  bit- 
terly contested  by  his  re- 
puted father,  who  forbade 
him  to  assume  his  name,  and 
the  matter  was  for  a  long 
time  contested.  Ten  years 
later  the  general  acknow- 
ledged Emile  to  be  his  son, 
and  his  mother,  instead  of 
being  the  "  Demoiselle  de 
I^iamothe,  Knjcre,"  proved  to 

be  Madame  Dupuy,  a  daughter  of  an  eminent  financier 
attached  to  the  court  of  Louis  XIV,  and  wife  of  a  royal 
counsellor.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  and  her 
portrait  is  to  be  seen  in  the  young  girl  in  Greuze's 
charming  picture  known  as  "  Jeune  fille  i  la  Colombe." 


The  story  of  the  babyhood  and  childhood  of  Emile  de 
Girardin  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  on  record.  Secretly 
supported  by  his  father  and  tearfully  visited  by  his 
mother  at  only  rare  intervale,  the  boy  grew  up  isolated 
and  saddened  by  a  sense  of  his  strange  and  unnatural 
position.  But  his  parentage  is  still  questioned  by  some 
incredulous  Parisians,  who  believe  him  to  have  l>een  a 
son  of  Napoleon  I.  The  date  of  his  birth,  which  was 
first  placed  in  the  year  1806,  was  later  found  to  liave 
been  four  years  earlier,  in  1802.  It  was  in  1831  that  he 
was  married  to  Delphine  Gay,  she  being  at  that  time  in 
her  twenty-seventh  year. 

This  marriage  was  a  turning-point  in  the  career  of 
both  the  husband  and  wife.     It  was  the  beginning  of  a 
career  for  de  Girardin  that  eventually  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  French  Journalists,  and  directed  the  talent  of 
Madame  de  Girardin  into  a  style  of  descriptive  and  dra- 
matic writing  that  gave  her  a  far  more  extended  and  en- 
during fame  than  had  any  of  her  previous  work.  At  the 
time  of  her  marriage,  her  published  poems  numbered 
several  volumes.  The  titles 'of  a  few,  chosen  at  random, 
will  convey  an  idea  of  the  themes  she  sang:  "Hymn 
to  St.  Genevieve,"  "The  Vision"  (an  apostrophe  to 
Joan  d'Arc),"  The  Hetum,""  The  Pilgrimage,"  "The 
Last  Days  of  Pompeii,"  "  Disenchantment,"  and  "  Re- 
pentance," and  various  others  heretofore  mentioned  of 
a  purely  patriotic  character.    Two  years  &Rer  her  mar- 
riage she  published  "  Napoline,"  a  poem  in  which  she 
put  perhaps  most. of  feeling.      "Napoline"  is  an  al- 
leged daughter  of  the  First 
Consul,  who  attends  a  daz- 
xling    embassy    ball,   where 
she  meets  a  warrior,  who  is 
young,  handsome,  wounded, 
pale.   She  loves ;  is  deceived ; 
has  a  rival;  is  abandoned; 
consoles  hereeIC     Meantime 
Madame    de    Girardin    also 
wrote  a  bitter  satire  against 
General  Cavaignac,  and  an 
epistle  addressed  to  theCham- 
ber  of  Deputies  on  the  occa- 
sion of  her  husband's  rejec- 
tion by  it.      With  these  her 
career  purely  as  a  poet  may 
be  said  to  have  ended.  Poetic 
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£  true  sense,  possessed.  Her 
life,  training,  surroundings, 
all  the  influences  that  could 
reach  and  act  upon  her,  pre- 
vented her  being  a  great 
poet.  Her  style  is  of  marked 
elegance,  very  rhythmic  and 
harmonious,  but  the  flavor 
t  of  her  poems  is  tliat  of  the 
salon.  Although  her  verse 
is  strong  and  nervous  and 
rich  in  fancy,  she  did  not 
reach  to  the  bottom — to  the 
soul  of  things.  Her  youth 
ripened  with  no  loss  of  fresh- 
ness, BO  that  at  thirty-five 
she  was  at  the  apogee  of  her 
beauty  as  well  as  of  her 
of  her  married  life  she  pub- 
"Le  Lorgnon,"  a  charming 
story,  and  regarded  by  many  as  her  best.  This  was 
followed  by  "The  Cane  of  M.  de  Balzac,"  "One  Must 
Not  Play  with  Grief,"  "The  Marquis  of  Pontanges," 
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aad  "Mfti^uerite,"  a  novel  Uiat  excited  the  liveliest  Theatre  Fran^aii.    "  When  one  perceiTed  ber  inspired 

interest  because  of  its  paradoxical  ctiaracter,  "Marga-  head,"  he  poetizes,  "her  brilliant  eyes,  her  magniHcent 

ret  "  having  two  lovers,  and  loving  both,  but  unable  to  blonde  liair  lied  on  the  top  of  her  head  in  one  laige  curl, 

tell  which  one  she  loved  with  the  vrai  amour.  her  white  dress,  her  blue  sash,  rendered  celebrated  by 

«  writing  Madame  deGirardin  displayed  her  the  portrait  of  Hersent,  a  triple  salvo  of  bra vos  broke 


skill  in  portraying  society  scenes.  Her  observations  are 
fine,  sometimes  forced,  paradoxical,  overcharged  with 
emotion,  but  revealing  a  remarkable  scien<.-«  of  fashion- 
able society,  so  to  sp^k,  the  art  and  evea  the  trade  of 
elegance.  A  leader  in  society,  her  salon  the  centre  of 
fashion  and  wit,  one  can  imagine  the  interest  aroused 
in  the  Parisian  world  at  the  appearance  of  a  new  book, 
a  new  poem,  a  new  tragedy  or  comedy  fVom  her  pen. 

In  the  columns  of  her  husband's  journal,  LaPresse, 
she  began  a  series  of  articles  under  the  title  of  "  Lettres 
Parisiennes,"  under  tbe  signature  of  "  Le  Vicomte  de 
XAunay."  The  letters  appeared  regularly  fl*om  1836  to 
1B4S,  and  were  read  all  over  the  continent.  They 
greatly  extended  her  renown,  and  made  the  fortune  of 
her  husband's  journal.  They  pictured  the  foshionsand 
follies ;  events  grave  and  gay  ;  the  persons  who  figured 
on  tbe  horizon  of  the  political,  literary  and  artistic 
world,  in  a  spirit  and  style,  with  a  piquancy,  origi- 
nality, frankness  and  keenness  of  appreciation  the  like 
of  which  lias  seldom  been  equaled.  Lamartine  »aid  they 
vere  veritable  pages  of  the  Spectator,  although  in  no 
degree  an  imitation  of  them.  It  was  a  doubly  happy 
circumstance  that  with  Lacordain  and  Ravignan  in  the 
pulpit  of  Notre  Dame  ;  Thiers,  LamRrtine.  Guizot  and 
Berryer  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  and  Duprez,  La- 
blache,  Hario,  Mars,  Garcia  and  Rachel  in  tlie  theatre, 
Madame  de  Girardin  was  the  chronicler  of  the  epoch. 

Theophile  Gaulier  has  written  of  the  enthusiastic  im- 
pression produced  by  her  appearance  in  her  logt  at  tlie 


forth  from  the  people.  Happy  moment  when  tbe  crowd, 
impassioned  with  nature  and  art,  thus  applauded  talent 
and  beauty." 

In  her  feuilhtims  in  La  Presse  (she  is  accredited  with 
being  the  originator  of  the  feuilUton,  which  soon  be- 
came a  feature  of  the  French  Journals),  she  on«n  wrote 
grandly  and  nobly.  She  was  not  always  in  poUtical 
harmony  with  her  friends — whom  she  bravely  defended 
— for  at  one  time  she  attacked  Thiers,  who  was  inclined 
to  sneer  at  those  of  noble  birth,  and  Lamariine  was 
noble.  The  large,  grandiose  eloquence  of  Lamartine 
possessed  great  attractions  for  her.  In  olden  times,  poet 
and  prophet  were  called  by  the  same  name,  and  in  1341, 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  l.amartine  is  said  to  have 
predicted  the  Commune  of  1871 ;  while  Henri  Heine,  in 
the  same  year,  in  the  columns  of  the  Augsbui^  OaittU, 
predicted  the  same  thing  and  the  razing  of  the  Column 
Vendome. 

But  partisan  as  the  "  Vicomte  de  Launay  "  may  st 
times  have  been  in  La  Prettt,  the  salon  of  Madame 
de  Girardin  remained  neutral  ground,  where  the  war- 
riors of  all  parties  met  to  wage  battle  or  arbitrate  for 
peace.  Lamartine  lived  in  it  as  in  a  temple.  There 
incense  was  burned  for  him,  and  he  in  turn  burned  it 
for  the  presiding  muse.  His  unbounded  admiration  for 
her  and  interest  in  her  were  otlen  misinterpreted,  and 
whenever  the  opportunity  seemed  to  demand  it  he 
cautioned  his  friends  against  interpreting  his  friendship 
for  her  as  love. 
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In  1841  Lamartine  wrote  to  Madame  de  Girardin  : 
"  In  your  place  I  would  make  a  grand  book  of  human, 
or  mundane  philosophy,  of  the  kind  of  Madame  de 
StaePs  *  Germany.'  You  are  now  at  her  height,  plus 
poesy.  Become  thoroughly  serious  and  in  earnest; 
touch  no  more  the  semi-serious  cord  of  feeling.  Gayety 
is  amusing,  but  at  the  bottom  is  a  petty  grimace. 
Really,  what  is  there  gay  in  Heaven  or  upon  the  earth  ? 
Happiness  itself  is  sad  when  it  is  complete,  for  the  Infi- 
nite is  sublime,  and  the  sublime  is  not  gay." 

Whether  from  the  encouragement  of  Lamartine  or 
from  an  impulse  of  her  own  heart,  she  decided  to  essay 
a  more  serious  and  profound  field  of  composition.  The 
genius  of  Rachel  acted  upon  her  as  an  inspiration ;  so, 
after  writing  a  vaudeville,  *'  The  School  of  Journalists  " 
— a  play  in  five  acts,  with  the  study  of  jounialists  made 
from  life — she  wrote  two  tragedies  for  Rachel,  which 
were  played  at  the  Theatre  Fran9ais.  The  first  of 
these,  **  Judith,"  was  the  first  creation  of  Rachel.  It 
was  a  biblical  study  of  great  merit,  admirably  adapted 
to  the  Jewess  that  interpreted  it ;  but  its  popular  suc- 
cess was  not  marked,  and  it  was  soon  withdrawn.  The 
second,  *' Cleopatra,"  presented  in  1847,  was  a  double 
triumph  for  author  and  actress.  Rachel  was  sublime  in 
the  beautiful  tableau  of  the  second  act,  where,  sur- 
rounded by  a  court  of  soothsayers  and  magi,  she  com- 
plains of  the  implacable  azure  of  the  sky,  and  in  the 
magnificent  apostrophe  to  the  sun,  where  she  cries  : 

"  Oh,  African  bud  I    God  of  day  I    God  of  flre  1" 
the  eflfect  was  indescribably  majestic. 

"Cleopatra,"  pronounced  by  Lamartine  to  have  the 
solidity  and  polish  of  marble  in  style,  was  his  favorite 
of  all  her  works.  While  writing  it  she  was  invited  by 
him  to  come  to  his  country  place  at  Saint  Point  and 
spend  some  time  with  him  and  Madame  de  Lamartine. 
At  the  last  moment  she  received  a  note  from  him  say- 
ing, "Be  sure  to  bring  ' Cleopatra. '  Don't  forget  it. 
Do  not  come  unless  you  know  how  to  endure  ennui  and 
go  to  bed  with  the  hens,"  a  trace  of  fun  rarely  seen  in 
Lamartine.  She  seems  only  to  have  begun  "  Cleopatra  " 
at  this  time,  for  she  worked  upon  it  during  her  visit, 
reading  to  the  poet  and  his  wife  every  morning  what 
she  had  added  to  it  the  previous  evening.  When  the 
drama  was  produced  Lamartine  wrote  her :  "  No  woman 
ever  had  this  triumph,  all  virile,  since  Victoria  Colonna, 
whom  you  resemble  in  features,  in  genius,  and  also,  I 
think,  in  heroism." 

In  1851  Madame  de  Girardin  wrote  a  short  play  in 
one  act,  "  It  is  the  Fault  of  Her  Husband,"  which  was 
played  at  the  Theatre  Fran9ais.  This  was  followed  two 
years  later  by  "  Lady  Tartufe,"  in  prose,  in  five  acts,  in 
which  Rachel  quite  excelled  herself.  After  this  ap- 
peared "  La  joie  fait  peur "  (Joy  makes  fear),  a  re- 
markable production,  in  which  the  maternal  feelings  are 
portrayed  with  extraordinary  power.  A  sailor  is  lost 
at  sea  (or  supposed  to  be),  and  is  mourned  by  three 
women — his  mother,  sister  and  betrothed.  Suddenly  he 
returns,  is  received  with  transport  by  the  two  women, 
but  the  mother's  sorrow  had  so  affected  her  that  it  was 
feared  she  could  not  bear  the  joy  of  finding  her  son  alive 
again,  which  necessitated  the  greatest  care  and  diplo- 
macy on  the  part  of  the  sister  and  fiancee.  This  play, 
which  bathed  all  Paris  in  tears,  was  the  result  of  a 
dream  she  had,  and  was  clothed  in  words  bom  of  her 
own  strong  maternal  feelings.  This  production  was  fol- 
lowed in  1854  by  the  "  Watchmaker's  Hat,"  which  was 
of  altogether  a  different  character,  convulsing  audiences 
with  laughter. 

As  a  writer,  it  would  be  difficult  to  accord  to  Madame 
de  Girardin  her  just  place  in  the  literature  of  France ; 


but,  as  a  woman,  she  was  the  most  charming  of  her 
time.  Her  greatest  genius  was  in  her  conversation,  her 
face,  her  voice,  her  manner.  With  what  enthusiasm 
her  friends  still  recall  her  salon  in  the  Rue  Lafitte,  a 
room  hung  with  sea-green  rep,  with  bands  of  velvet  of 
darker  green,  forming  such  an  admirable  background 
for  the  splendor  of  her  fair  beauty.  In  the  morning  she 
wrote,  her  liair  floating  over  her  shoulders,  and  the  folds 
of  her  large  white  peignoir  falling  about  her  like  those 
of  a  Greek  goddess.  In  the  evening  she  wore  a  robe  of 
black  velvet,  with  her  exquisite  arms  and  shoulders,  fine 
as  any  ever  sculptured  by  Phidias,  uncovered.  Her 
conversation  was  varied  as  nature  herself.  She  was 
amusmg,  pathetic,  fascinating.  She  seemed  never  to 
be  affected  by  envy  or  jealousy  of  others,  and  her 
life  passed  apparently  untouched  by  those  unhappy 
passions.  She  had  the  peculiarly  Jiappy  faculty  of 
creating  a  success  for  a  good  work  or  protecting  a  meri- 
torious person  from  the  coalition  of  his  enemies. 

As  the  Girardins  prospered  in  worldly  possessions 
they  removed  (in  1844)  to  the  Champs  Elys^s,  where 
their  salon  became  more  and  more  the  resort  of  the  emi- 
nent men  and  women  of  the  time — Hugo,  Balzac,  the 
two  Dumas,  Geoi*ge8  Sand,  Jules  Sandeau,  Soumet, 
Prince  Augustus  of  Prussia,  Rachel,  Meyerbeer,  Charles 
Nodier,  Jules  Janin,  Theophile  Gautier,  and  scores  of 
others. 

But,  with  all  her  glory,  was  this  woman  happy? 
Lamartine  once  wrote  her :  **  Are  you  happy  ?  I  do 
not  mean  through  M.  de  Girardin.  I  know  him.  He 
loves  you.  But  from  exterior  circumstances.  Do  you 
see  your  way  and  his  clear  in  the  future  V  Will  litera- 
ture give  you  peace  ?  Write  me  often  of  you  three.  Send 
me  some  bribes  of  your  verse,  pages  of  your  mother's 
romances,  to  cheer  me.  I  find  nowhere  your  mother's 
flow  of  spirits,  so  piquant,  gracious,  inexhaustible.  To 
my  mind,  she  ought  to  write  without  form,  hour  by 
hour,  in  the  style  of  conversation,  or  monologue,  of  a 
woman  of  society.  Such  a  book  written  by  her  and 
read  by  us  would  be  charming."  He  rarely  wrote  her, 
except  in  a  mood  of  sadness,  and  then  he  would  add, 
"  I  am  the  more  sad  because  I  fear  you  are  not  happy. 
I  shall  be  doubly  glad  the  day  you  write  me,  'I  am 
happy.'" 

That  she  ever  wrote  the  desired  three  words  to  Lamar- 
tine is  doubtful.  With  all  her  strong  maternal  feelings 
children  were  denied  to  her.  A  child  she  adopted 
proved  only  a  source  of  trouble  ;  the  persecutions,  im- 
prisonments and  other  unhappy  political  events  in  the 
life  of  her  husband  destroyed  her  peace.  In  1851  he  was 
exiled  from  France,  and  soon  after  this  her  mother  died. 
A  poem  from  Madame  de  Gii-ardin's  pen,  in  which  she 
poured  forth  her  sorrows,  touched  all  hearts;  and, 
thanks  to  that  and  the  intervention  of  Prince  Napoleon, 
M.  de  Girardin  was  allowed  to  return. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1855  she  seemed  less  strong 
than  usual,  and  went  to  Saint  Germain  for  country  air. 
Nothing  seemed  to  announce  a  decadence  in  her  life. 
Her  hair  was  full  and  blonde,  her  arms  as  beautiful,  her 
features  as  delicate,  her  expression  as  radiant  with  soul- 
ful light  as  ever.  But  returning  soon  to  Paris,  the  an- 
nouncement of  her  death  came  almost  with  the  news  of 
her  illness. 

M.  M^ry  thus  recounts  one  of  the  last  dinners  at 
which  she  presided  in  the  *' Athenian  Temple,"  as  her 
house  in  the  Champs  Elys^es  was  called.  It  was  built 
upon  the  model  of  the  Erechtheon,  with  its  caryatides, 
its  lawn-fountain,  its  large  chestnut  trees,  half  shading 
the  front,  seeming  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  abode  of  the 
woman  who  had  been  so  justly  named  the  Tenth  Muse. 
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**  Her  noble  face  was  slightly  emaciated,'^  writes  Mery, 
"  and  her  great  blue  eyes  burned  with  the  fire  of  fever. 
She  ate  nothing.  Carried  away  with  a  tiow  of  feeling, 
she  seemed  inspired  as  none  of  us  had  ever  before  seen  or 
heard,  neither  will  again.  She  passed  from  one  subject 
to  another,  leaving  upon  each  a  luminous  trace.  We 
were  all  filled  with  admiration,  and  when  we  rose  from 
the  table,  Georges  Sand,  who  remained  silent  during 
that  wonderful  improvisation,  exclaimed  in  a  low  voice, 
'  Ah,  what  beauty  !    What  a  mind  !'  " 

But  after  such  gleams  of  inspiration  reaction  fol- 
lowed, and,  although  she  loved  her  husband  and  es- 
poused all  his  journalistic  battles,  and  had  won  all  the 
glory,  success  and  fortune  that  can  make  one  love  life, 
she  seemed  to  desire  the  end.  The  evening  before  her 
death  (she  died  of  the  same  disease  as  Napoleon  I), 
some  of  her  friedds  chanced  to  meet  about  her  couch, 
which  was  drawn  out  into  the  open  air  of  the  court ; 
two  of  them  were  Lamartine  and  Georges  Sand.  *'  She 
died  standing,  so  to  speak,"  says  Madame  Sand,  *'full 
of  courage  even  to  the  last  hour,  and  in  all  the  radiance 
of  her  mental  and  physical  beauty.  It  seemed  to  me 
in  this  last  interview  that  her  beauty  of  body  and  of 
soul  had  never  been  sufficiently  praised ;  perhaps  neither 
before  had  been  so  complete.  By  a  strange  result  of 
her  malady,  her  form,  face  and  hands  bore  no  traces  of 
advancing  years.  She  was  slender,  she  was  pale,  but  she 
seemed  to  have  no  more  of  age.  It  was  not  the  frerfi- 
ness  of  youth,  but  the  transparent  whiteness  and  the 
clear,  pure  look  of  immortality.  It  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  durable  souvenir  of  her  that  she  could  have  left 
in  the  souls  of  her  friends.  It  seemed  as  if  she  wished 
to  put  her  heart  and  her  spirit  in  unison  in  this  ideality, 
for  she  seemed  never  before  to  have  risen  in  so  high  a 
sphere,  rising  there  of  her  own  self,  with  the  same  can- 
did fiimplicity  which  often  formed  in  her  a  powerful 
contrast  with  the  charming  exuberance  of  her  witty 
sallies." 

Because  of  her  own  personal  misfortunes  Madame 
Sand  seemed  especially  to  have  appreciated  the  spirit- 
ual nature  of  Madame  de  Girardin,  her  ardent  sensi- 
bility and  tenderness  of  heart  that  the  life  of  the  world 
covered  with  a  veil  of  discretion  and  sprightliness. 
Madame  de  Girardin  once  complained  to  her  of  her  de- 
privation of  children,  when  an  idea  occurred  to  Madame 
Sand,  which  she  expressed — "Had  you  been  a  mother," 
she  said,  "  three-fourths  of  your  life  had  been  lost  to 
your  mission.  You  would  have  been  obliged  to  sacri- 
fice either  literature  or  the  relation  of  which  you  are 
the  soul.  Time  would  not  have  sufficed  for  you  to  be 
both." 

''  With  what  joy  I  would  have  sacrificed  society  I"  she 
cried.  "Society  has  only  served  to  distract  me  from 
my  loneliness."  Her  friend  assured  her  that  Provi- 
dence occupies  itself  with  us  not  in  view  of  our  per- 
sonal satisfaction,  but  iii  that  of  our  general  utility  to 
humanity. 

That  she  was  beautiful,  rich,  free  from  cares  and 
intense  fatigues,  brilliantly  surrounded,  admired  and 
appreciated  was  what  she  ought  to  have  been.  And 
still  she  suffered  because  she  was  too  complete  a  being 
not  to  desire  a  life  complete.  She  felt  herself  too  much 
sacrificed  to  exterior  relations;  she  confessed,  as  did 
Madame  de  Stael,  that  she  dispensed  too  much  of  her 
soul  fire,  and  that  she  sometimes  felt  herself  broken 
by  it. 

The  best  portrait  made  of  Madame  de  Girardin  is 
that  engraved  by  Blanchard  from  a  drawing  by  Chas- 
serian.  It  best  combines  the  two  types  of  beauty  known 
Delphine  Gray  and  Madame  de  Girardin — the  young 


girl  in  the  first  bloom  of  her  inspiration,  and  the  woman 
of  genius  in  the  full  possession  of  her  eclat.  She  was  at 
one  time  both  these  types  at  once,  blended  in  an  aureole 
of  sweet  melancholy. 

After  her  death  a  letter  was  found  directed  to  Lam- 
artine, in  which  she  prayed  him  to  finish  her  poem, 
"  La  Madeleine,"  which  she  regarded  as  her  best  work. 
But  the  poet  never  fulfilled  her  request.  "  Only  the 
hand  that  began  it  could  finish  it,"  he  said.  She  lies 
buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Montmartre.  The  marble 
slab  which  marks  her  resting-place  bears  this  inscription 
under  a  cross  cut  in  bold  relief : 

**ON  METTRA  8UR  MA  TOMBB  UNE  CROIX  POUR  8EVL  ORNBMENT. 

8  AOLT,    1854. 
DELPHINE  OAT    DE  GIKARDIN    (eMTLE), 
HORTE  LE  29  JUI*«r,   1855.** 

She  had  requested  in  her  will  that  only  a  cross  should 
ornament  her  tomb,  and  that  extract  from  her  will  was 
also  placed  upon  it.  It  was  nearly  six  and  twenty  years 
later,  in  April  1881,  that  this  tomb  was  opened  to  re- 
ceive the  remains  of  Emile  de  Girardin,  whose  domestic 
career  after  her  death  was  in  strange  contrast  to  that 
which  had  preceded  it.  Their  beautiful  home  in  the 
Champs  Elysees,  where  Delphine  Gay  had  reigned  as 
queen  for  thirty  years,  was  torn  down,  and  de  Girardin 
went  to  reside  in  a  palatial  dwelling  which  he  had  built 
at  the  comer  of  Rue  La  Perouse  in  the  Champs  Elysees. 
This  establishment  was  fitted  up  in  the  most  luxurious 
style,  and  as  the  years  rolled  by  it  was  greatly  enriched 
with  works  of  art  of  extreme  interest.  In  the  vestibule 
of  the  rez  de  chauss6e,  or  first  fioor,  were  Cl^singer's 
Lucrece,  the  Angelica  of  Carol  us  Duran  and  a  bust  by 
Colonna.  From  this  vestibule,  on  the  left,  opened  a 
great  salon.  Above  the  mantel  was  a  portrait  of  Mon- 
taigne. On  the  walls,  hung  with  red  cloth  framed  with 
black  bands,  were  four  mythological  pictures  by  Dela- 
croix. On  stands  of  great  height  with  onyx  pedestals, 
were  portraits  of  Sara  Bernhardt,  of  Parot,  of  Rachel, 
of  Madame  O'Connell ;  aside  from  these  were  a  bust  of 
Delphine  de  Girardin,  statuettes  in  white  marble,  a 
grand  piano,  large  divans  and  two  large  stands  loaded 
with  books.  From  the  end  of  this  room  opened  the 
dining-room,  finished  in  mahogany.  From  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  salon,  through  a  small  apartment,  M.  de 
Girardin's  library  was  reached,  where  he  had  twenty 
thousand  volumes — a  great  many  dictionaries  and  ency- 
clopedias. At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  that  led  to  the  next 
floor  stood  Carrier  Belleuse's  superb  statue  of  Andro- 
meda chained ;  following  this  were  works  by  Duran, 
Courbet,  Rubens,  Hebert,  Benjamin  Constant,  Corot, 
Cl^singer,  Van  Hove,  etc.,  with  modern  bronzes;  a 
beautiful  bust  of  Prince  Napoleon,  of  Delphine  de  Gi- 
rardin, one  of  his  second  wife,  of  Georges  Sand,  and  a 
portrait  of  his  daughter  who  died  at  Biarritz,  and  whose 
death  was  rendered  memorable  bv  the  kindness  of  the 
Empress  Eugenie.  Girardin 's  work-room  was  on  the 
floor  reached  by  these  stairs,  where  he  worked  from 
seven  until  ten  ever>'  morning.  Much  of  the  house  was 
hung  in  black,  for  which  Girardin  had  a  special  liking, 
and  the  effect  of  black  curtains  drawn  back  with  great 
yellow  cords  was  very  striking. 

Emile  de  Girardin's  second  marriage,  contracted  a 
year  following  the  death  of  his  wife,  was  altogether  an 
unfortunate  affair.  The  lady  was  very  young,  of  noble 
birth,  of  unusual  beauty  and  attractiveness,  and  a  blonde 
like  Delphine  Gay.  She  had  three  children,  two  of 
whom  died,  and  one  of  whom,  bom  at  Brighton,  l^ng- 
land,  during  the  war,  Girardin  disavowed,  and  was 
sustained  by  the  court*?.  At  the  same  time  he  di- 
vorced his  wife,  giving  her  an  annuity  for  her  support. 


''THE    TENTH   MUSE." 


Emile  Girardin  had.  however,  a  son.  whom  he  recog- 
nized, and  who,  by  "  imperial  decree"  was  authorized 
to  bear  his  name,  and  tliis  son,  Alexander  de Girardin, 
with  his  wife  aad  child,  occupied  a  part  oi  the  fotlier's 
superb  house,  and  is  hia  eucceasor  and  heir.  It  is 
alleged  that  there  is  also  a  daughter,  who  at  the  time 
of  Girardin's  death  was  nineteen  years  old,  whom  he 
did  not  acknowledge — but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
allegation  is  unfounded.  Girardin's  journalistic  life  was 
a  stormy  one  throughout,  and  his  life  was  often  in  peril. 
He  fought  three  duels,  killing  one  of  his  opponents  and 
sustaining  a  terrible  wound  himself,  from  which  he  ever 
afterward  sutTered.  lie  was  a  man  of  remarkable  method 
and  business  exactitude.  He  rephed  immediately  to  all 
letters  and  telegrams,  allowing  no  letter  to  go  unan- 
swered to  which  a  reply  was  rei^uested.  He  saw  all 
callers  who  senlhim  a  card.   He  kept  uo  secretary.   He 


was  very  fond  of  horses  and  hod  one  of  the  finest  tum- 
outs  in  Paris.  He  was  greatly  beloved  by  hisservaute; 
he  had  the  same  coachman  for  thirty  years,  and  lui 
valet  de  chambre  died  in  hia  service.  To  his  ralet 
who  was  with  him  when  he  died  he  left  ten  thousand 
ftancs.  As  a  joumatist,  he  was  really  the  founder  of 
what  may  be  called  modem  journalism  in  France.  He 
believed  in  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  was  the  first  in 
Faris  to  publish  a  first-class  daily  journal  at  a  low  rate. 
He  cai-ed  little  for  the  society  of  men,  but  was  very  fond 
of  that  of  women,  especially  brilliant  women.  He  pro- 
posed that  the  woman  should  be  the  head  of  the  family, 
that  the  children  should  bear  her  name  instead  of  the 
father's,  and  that  the  dower  should  replace  the  dot. 

Mart  Wiobs  Fi»bu- 
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THE  KING'S  DAUGHTERS. 


BY 

■HE  King's  three  little  daughters,   'neatta  the 
palace  wiudoire  stray  ing. 
Had  fallen  into  earnest  talk  that  put  an  end 
to  playing, 

And  the  weary  King  smiled  once'  again  to  hear  what 
thejr  were  saying. 

"  It  is  I  who  love  oar  father  best  1"  the  eldest  daughter 

"  I  am  the  oldest  Princess !"  and  her  pretty  fnce  grew  red ; 
"  What  is  there  none  can  do  without?    I  love  him  more 
than  bread  I" 

Then  said  the  second  Princess,  with  her  briirfat  blue  eves 

afla 
"Thanbi 

Glad  ai 


Then  the  little  youngest  daughter,  whose  speech  would 

sometimes  halt 
For  her  dreamy  way  of  thinking,  said,  "You  are  both 

in  fault, 
'Tis  I  who  love  our  fother  best— I  love  him  more  than 

salt." 

Shrill  little  shrieks  of  laughter  greeted  her  latest  word. 
As  the  two  joined  hands,  exclaiming,  "  But  this  is  most 

absurd." 
And  the  Eiug,  no  longer  smiling,  was  grieved  that  lie 

had  heard. 


More  tl 
tha 


AT    EVENTIDE. 


"Bnt  Bbe  is  very  little,  and  I  will  flod  no  fiiuU 
That,  while  her  sistera  strive  to  see  nho  most  shall  m« 

She  holds  me  nothing  dearer  than  a  common  thing  like 

salt." 
The  portly  cook  nas  standing  in  the  courtyard  by  the 

spring ; 
Rewinked  and  nodded  toliimself,  "That  little  quiet  thing 
Knows  more  than  both  the  othei-s,  as  1  will  show  the 

King." 

That  afternoon  at  dinner  there  was  nothing  fit  t«  eat ; 
The  King  turned,  frowning  angrily,  from  soup  and  fisli 


And  he  found  a  cloying 


)  the  dishes  that 


For  the  little  youngest  daughter,  with  her  eyes  of  Btead- 

fast  gi-ay, 
Conld  always  move  his  tenderness,  and  charm  bis  care 

"She  grows  more  like  her  mother  dead,"  he  whispered, 
"  day  by  day. 


"And  yet,"   he  muttered,  musing,    "I  cannot  find  the 
fault : 
Not  a  thing  has  tasted  like  itself  but  tliis  honest  cup  of 

Said  tlie  youngest  Princess,  shyly,  "  Dear  father,  they 
want  salt." 


A  sudden  look  of  tenderness  shone  o 


e  King's  dark 


As  he  set  his  little  daughter  in  the  dead  Queen's  vacant 

And  he  thought,  "  She  has  ber  mother's  heait — aye,  and 
her  mother's  f^race. 
"Great  love  through  smallest  channels  will  find  its  eurett 

It  waits  not  state  occasions,  which  may  not  come,  or  may ; 
It  comforts  and  it  blesses,  hourby  houranddayby  day." 


AT  EVENTIDE. 


If  sometime,  when  the  day  was  wearing  late. 
And  stars  were  coming  in  the  darkening  sky, 

As  once  for  you  I  might  in  rapture  wait, 

And  feel  your  presence  surely  drawing  nigh ; 

Could  I  but  hear  your  quick  and  happy  feet 
Come  up  the  pebbled  pathway  as  of  yore, 

And  hasten  with  a  beating  heart  to  meet 
And  welcome  you  before  you  reached  the  door. 


And  draw  you  in  beside  the  household  flra, 
And  sit  beside  you,  looking  in  your  eyes  ; 

To  read  within  tbem,  as  the  flame  burned  higher, 
The  love  that  answering  love  alone  descries — 


I  think — but  no  I  the  past  is  far  away  : 
Its  dear  and  mournful  memory  is  mine ; 

And  in  tbe  gladness  where  you  walk  to-6a,j 
I  would  not  have  you  know  that  I  repine. 
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For  if  again  you  sat  beside  me  here, 

Your  eyes  would  read  the  lines  made  deep  by  pain, 
And  see  the  cheeks  whose  youthful  bloom  was  dear, 

Like  flowers  grown  pallid  in  autumnal  rain. 


And  I,  perhaps,  should  fear  to  meet  those  eyes 
That  in  the  light  of  Heaven  had  grown  so  clear, 

Lest  in  their  love  should  be  a  sad  surprise 
At  what  had  worn  my  soul  from  year  to  year. 


I  will  not  let  my  longing  soul  grow  wild 
With  useless  visions  of  what  may  not  be ; 

While  in  the  glory,  radiant,  undefiled. 

You  stand  and  stretch  your  angel  hands  to  me. 


Amelia.  D.  Aldbn. 


A  QUESTION  OF  TASTE. 


BY    MARGARET   J     PRESTON. 


"Nonsense!'' 

"  But  I  'ra  in  earnest.'' 

"'  Oh,  no !  you  could  not  be  gravely  in  earnest  about 
such  a  trifle." 

**  But  I  tell  you  I  am  in  earnest,  and  if  it  be  such  a 
trifle,  why  refuse  to  gratify  me  ?" 

"  Because  I  can't  conceive  of  a  reasonable  man  making 
a  point  of  so  small  a  matter." 

"And  I  can't  conceive  of  a  reasonable  woman  making 
a  point  of  what  she  treats  so  lightl\\" 

"  Well,  then,  as  the  thing  is  so  petty,  let  us  hasten  to 
drop  it  out  of  sight  once  and  forever." 

"  No  ;  the  motion  of  a  feather  may  indicate  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind." 

*'  I  tell  you  then,  my  good  Professor,  that  the  current 
of  my  will  sets  decidedly  against  the  abandonment  of 
my  curls."  And  the  lovely  speaker  archly  gathered 
up  the  shining  masses  of  ringlets  that  shaded  her  glow- 
ing cheeks  with  both  hands.  "Nature  gave  them  to 
me  just  so,  and  just  so  I  mean  to  keep  them." 

"  Is  nature  always  infallible  ?  Red  hair,  for  instance  ? 
Beside,  my  taste  is  positively  against  curls — " 

"  Taste  I  As  if  a  man  who  break&sts  on  Greek  roots 
and  flavors  his  dinner  with  spices  from  the  Zend-Avesta, 
and  sups  on  quotations  from  Sa-koontala — as  if  he  should 
know  anything  about  hair-dressing  1" 

"  Well,  not  to  provoke  a  discussion  on  the  canons  of 
taste,  I  at  least  know  what  pleases  me." 

"  But  a  scholar  is  supposed  to  be  ignorant  of  the  ex- 
istence of  such  things  as  curls,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  the 
hyacinthine  locks  of  Apollo." 

"  No ;  I  think  I  have  as  keen  an  eye  for  external, 
mere  personal  beauty,  as  your  Beau  Brummel  friend, 
Forrester,  to  whose  judgment,  you  tell  me,  the  ladies 
often  refer  mooted  questions  of  taste  for  adjudication ; 
and,  if  you  allow  me  to  say  so.  from  the  first  moment 
my  eye  was  arrested  by  your  face,  I  felt  as  if  you  had 
not  studied  its  contour  aright — as  if  those  clusters  of 
drooping  curls  somehow  marred  its  beauty  and  lowered 
its  sweet  dignity.  It  seemed  to  me  like  hanging  French 
frizzes  over  the  forehead  of  one  of  Raphael's  Madonnas. 
Just  imagine  the  ^  Delia  Sedia '  with  bunches  of  little 
tendrils  like  these."  And  the  Professor  gently  touched 
one  of  the  multitudinous  wayward  curls  that  swept 
around  the  fair  face  beside  him.  "  Think  how  thev 
would — well — vulgarize  her — " 

"  Is  that  objectionable  word  intended  for  the  Ma- 
donna or  me?" 


"  Oh,  neither  I  T  am  only  supposing  a  case." 

"  There  is  no  supposition  about  it :  the  case  itself  is 
before  you." 

"  What  I  a  befrizzed  Madonna  ?" 

"A  'vulgarized '  one." 

"  Come,  come,  my  darling ;  you  are  suffering  yourself 
to  become  fretted,  and  it  is  too  minute  a  matter  for  that. " 

"  Let  us  have  done  with  it,  then." 

"  Yes ;  the  moment  you  tell  me  that  you  mean  to 
gratify  my  expressed  desire  by  smoothing  back  these 
French  tresses.  You  have  never  seen  yourself,  per- 
haps, with  your  hair  arranged  with  the  classic  simplicity 
which  would  so  become  you." 

"  You  never  saw  me  so,  and  therefore  your  opinion  is 
based  on  nothing  but  a  whim  of  your  own ;  and  my 
'  French  tresses,'  as  you  see  fit  to  call  them,  have  a  right 
to  be  French-like :  wasn't  my  mother's  blood  Grallic  ? 
But  this  aside — your  words  argue  dissatisfaction.  Why 
did  you  not  object  to  my  appearance  when  you  asked 
me  to  become  your  wife  ?" 

"A  true  lover  likes  to  know  that  the  slightest  wish 
to  which  he  gives  utterance  has  its  weight  with  the 
woman  whom  he  loves." 

"Yes,  in  all  important  matters." 

"  Who  is  to  be  judge  as  to  their  importance  ?" 

"  In  this  instance,  /  am.  It  is  simply  absurd  for  you 
to  insist  upon  bding  my  hair-dresser,  Professor  Fenton." 

"  Marion,  you  know  you  are  the  very  core  of  my 
heart,  and  nothing  connected  with  you  is  matter  of 
small  moment  to  me ;"  and  he  made  a  gesture  as  if  to 
draw  his  companion  on  the  sofa  beside  him  closer,  but 
with  a  little  impatient,  repelling  motion  of  her  pretty 
white  hands,  she  resisted. 

He  went  on  as  though  he  had  not  observed  it. 

"  I  do  want  to  see  you  willing  to  gratify  me  in  a  trifle 
that  costs  you  nothing." 

"  Ah,  a  change  of  base,  I  see  !  You  want  me  to  bend 
my  will  to  yours.  The  question  of  taste  is  set  aside.  I 
suspected  as  much." 

"  No,  it  remains  the  same  :  from  the  first  I  asked  you 
to  gratify  me." 

"  Then  I  am  not  to  your  mind  just  as  I  am  ?" 

"  Why,  my  love,  the  Angel  of  the  Flowers  thought  it 
possible,  once  on  a  time,  to  add  to  the  perfections  of  the 
rose." 

"  llo  I  remember !  and  therefore  hung  myriads  of  in- 
finitesimal mossy  curls  about  her  I" 

"  You  are  not  your  own  reasonable  self  to-night,  Ma- 
rion." 
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'^  Just  as  reasonable  as  I  ever  was ;  I  insist  on  noth- 


ing. 


»» 


"  Indeed  I  not  on  having  your  own  way,  then  ?" 

"I  don't  wish  anytliing  to  be  diflerent  from  what  it 
has  always  been  since  we  iiave  known  each  other.  You 
do ;  and  1  own  I  donU  like  your  being  so  exigeanW^ 

^^  But  if  your  love  was  as  deep  as  mine  you  would  not 
hesitate  an  instant  to  gratify  even  what  you  are  pleased 
to  call  a  whim.  True  love  is  ever  and  always  self-re- 
nunciative." 

*^  Then  prove  it  so  by  dropping  this  disagreeable  topic, 
on  which  we  have  been  foolishly  sparring  too  long  al- 
ready." 

"You  don't  mean,  then,  to  meet  my  wishes  by 
smoothing  back  your  curls  ?" 

'^I  assuredly  do  not,"  said  Marion,  with  a  certain 
graceful  haughtiness  so  very  becoming  to  her  that  it 
heightened  the  fascination  of  her  manner. 

Her  companion  rose  with  an  air  of  marked  dignity, 
and,  walking  to  one  of  the  windows,  parted  the  cur- 
tains and  gazed  out,  half  abstractedly,  upon  the  lighted 
street,  as  if  meditating  what  further  course  to  take  with 
his  refractory  lady-love.  Coming  slowly  back,  he  paused 
before  her,  as  she  turned  over,  with  seeming  preoccupa- 
tion, the  leaves  of  a  book,  and  said  quite  emphatically : 

"  I  don't  like  to  hear  such  expressions  of  downright 
willfulness." 

"  Do  you  m§an  your  own  ?"    And  she  looked  up  with 
a  sort  of  audacious  archness  of  inquiry.     *'  Nor  do  L" 
I  mean,  plainly,  your  defiance  of  my  wishes." 
I  do  not  defy  your  wishes  ;  1  merely  choose  to  judge 
for  myself  in  this  matter. 

"  I  claim  no  rights  but,  to  the  loving  heart,  tvish  is 
law,'' 

*^  You  bring  the  question,  then,  to  this  test :  your 
will  must  yield,  or  mine.  All  the  laws  of  chivalry 
require  that  you  should  yield." 

*'  Is  this  to  be  the  life  principle  that  is  to  guide  us  two 
months  hence — after  our  wedding-day  is  over  ?" 

"  It  is  curls^  not  principles^  we  are  discussing." 

'*  But  a  principle  underlies  the  matter." 

"  So  I  now  perceive  ;  but  that  is  one  you  have  no  right 
to  press  upon  me  now ;  nor  to  press  upon  me  ever,  for 
that  matter,  in  regard  to  such  a  trifle.  I  have  not  yet 
promised  obedience — " 

**I  never  could,"  interrupted  the  Professor,  proudly 
and  with  emphasis — *'  never  could  thoroughly  respect  as 
my  wife  a  woman  who  could  be  so  unwise  as  delibe- 
rately to  match  her  will  against  mine — " 

"I  trust,  sir,"  broke  in  Marion,  rising,  with  much 
warmth  of  manner,  while  her  eyes  flashed  and  her 
cheek  paled  with  repressed  emotion  —  "I  trust,  sir, 
your  capacity  to  do  so  will  never  be  put  to  the  test ;" 
and  with  her  head  erect,  and  her  slight  form  drawn  to 
its  fullest  height,  she  swept,  without  another  word,  from 
the  room. 


(( 


(( 


n 
Marion  Wardoxjr  was  a  girl  of  unusual  loveliness 
of  person  and  of  character.  Among  her  friends  she  had 
always  been  singled  out  as  the  model  of  all  that  is  fair- 
est and  truest  and  sweetest  and  most  gracious  in  woman- 
hood. She  was  well-born  and  well-bred ;  and  the  fact 
that  she  was  closely  connected  by  blood  with  some  of  the 
high  names  familiar  in  English  art  and  literature,  gave 
her  a  sort  of  prestige  among  her  companions,  and  a  feel- 
ing of  pride  in  her  and  homage  toward  her  seemed  a 
perfectly  natural  thing  on  their  part.  She  was  the  most 
feminine  of  women.  An  English  author,  speaking  of 
Leonardo's  Mona  Lisa,  says  that  ^^  She  is  the  embodi- 


ment of  all  modem  female  life :  in  her  ten  thouaand 
experiences  are  compressed  into  one."  So  Marion 
Wardour's  friends  said  of  her,  ^^  She  is  the  impersona- 
tion of  all  femininity."  With  her  lithe,  buoyant  figure, 
her  step,  which  always  called  to  mind  Charles  Lamb's 
"Hester:" 

**  A  springy  motion  in  her  gait, 
A  riBing  itep  did  indicate 
Of  hope  and  Joy  no  common  rate 
That  moved  lier  sf^rit." 

Her  flnely-cut  features,  her  floating  masses  of  rich,  light- 
brown  hair  caught  away  in  silken  clusters  from  her 
faintly-tinged  cheeks,  her  airy  vivacity  of  speech  and 
manner,  which  came  to  her  as  an  inheritance  with  her 
mother's  Huguenot  blood,  she  was  a  creature  to  impress 
and  charm  even  those  who  carelessly  passed  her  on  the 
street.  Like  the  little  Savoyards  of  whom  Madame 
B^camier  speaks,  they  all  turned  to  look  upon  her. 

She  had  the  loveliest  trip  of  the  tongue  imaginable, 
which  could  not  be  called  a  lisp  in  any  respect,  and  it 
gave  an  added  fiEiscination  to  everything  she  said.  One 
of  her  peculiarities  was  that,  with  any  embarrassment 
— and  it  was  not  hard  to  embarrass  her — tliis  pretty  trip 
grew  all  the  prettier ;  so  that  her  admiring  companions 
loved  to  see  her  lose  her  poise  a  littie  sometimes,  just 
that  the  charm  of  her  talk  might  be  thus  increased. 
She  was  one  of  the  highest-mettled  persons  we  had  ever 
known.  Not  in  the  least  impatient  of  contradiction, 
and  in  argumentative  discussion,  of  which,  with  her 
bright  mind,  she  was  exceedingly  fond,  she  never  lost 
her  temper  in  the  hottest  banter  of  wit.  She  was  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  willful ;  but  if  any  one  attempted  to 
trench  on  what  she  deemed  her  prerogative,  or  aimed 
to  force  her  to  a  conclusion  contrary  to  what  was  calmly 
her  own,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  there  was  some 
stem  stufi*  in  the  making  up  of  that  exquisite  woman- 
liness. 

Miss  Wardour  had  been  bom  to  large  wealth ;  but 
some  sudden  misfortunes  connected  with  her  &ther's 
English  possessions — for  the  family  was  American  only 
by  one  generation — caused  great  reverses,  and  the  proud 
old  man,  who  had  never  known  anything  but  a  UAs  of 
easy  luxury,  could  not  endure  the  altered  state  of  af- 
fairs, and,  within  two  years  after  the  fortune  was  lost, 
died,  leaving  his  four  daughters  to  provide  for  them- 
selves as  best  they  could.  Miss  Wardour  became  a 
teacher  of  French  in  the  great  girls'  seminary  in  the 

university  town  of ,  not  a  hundred  miles  from 

the  city  of  her  birth. 

Here  she  became  at  once  a  centre  of  attraction  with 
both  sexes.  The  girls  whom  she  taught  adored  her  as 
the  type  of  womanhood  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
look  for  only  in  poetry  and  romance.  The  cultured  so- 
ciety of  the  little  city  looked  up  to  one  who,  without  a 
conscious  effort,  so  readily  impressed  her  superiority 
upon  it.  Among  the  bevy  of  unmarried  professors  and 
their  assistants  who  swarmed  at  every  social  gathering, 
and  helped  to  give  a  certain  classic  flavor  to  the  society 
of  the  place,  various  were  the  victims  who  were  caught 
in  the  meshes  of  those  floating  curls. 

It  grew  to  be  a  matter  of  the  eagerest  interest  with  fier 
pupils  as  to  who  should  be  the  successful  suitor  for  their 
liege  lady's  favor.  That  it  must  be  a  professor  in  the 
university  they  were  not  long  in  settling.  Work-a-day 
people,  such  as  lawyers  and  physicians  and  business 
men  in  general,  were  not  considered,  in  their  critical 
eyes,  worthy  to  occupy  the  same  plane  with  their 
'*  heavenly  Una."  So  a  professor  it  must  be — a  man 
of  books — a  man  who  concerned  himself  with  culture 
and  sweetness  and  light ;  and  such  a  man  they  thought 
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they  had  found  out  during  the  second  year  of  their  dear 
Miss  Wardour's  residence  at  the  seminary. 

Professor  Fenton  was  the  ideal  of  a  gentleman  and  a 
scholar  in  the  eyes  of  the  romantic  girls.  He  was  tall, 
dark,  of  the  most  delicate  courtesy  of  manner — a  little 
severe,  perhaps,  though  their  opportunities  of  judging 
were  of  the  narrowest  kind,  as  they  only  saw  him  in 
the  street,  or  at  church,  or  at  a  concert,  or  some 
such  puhlic  place.  They  rather  liked  his  somewhat 
lofty  reticence — thought  it  grand,  and  after  the  pattern 
of  some  of  the  Sir  Alfreds  and  Honorable  Messrs.  So- 
and-so  with  whom  the  English  novels  they  were  so  fond 
of  were  crammed.  It  seemed  so  superior  to  them — 
something  that  separated  him  from  the  inelegant  society 
chatterers  about  him — and  they  soon  got  to  think  that 
Miss  Wardour  was  of  the  same  opinion. 

Often  and  often,  in  their  mischievous  prankishness, 
would  they  try  the  effect  of  suddenly  springing  upon  her 
the  name  of  the  Greek  Professor,  just  that  they  might 
have  the  delight  of  seeing  the  lovely  auroral  blush  creep 
up  over  neck  and  cheek  and  brow,  as  their  teacher 
would  begin  to  trip  in  her  charming  way  over  the  imper- 
tinence of  their  talk. 

They  had  been  keenly  watching.  They  knew  of  the  long 
twilight  walks ;  of  the  occasional  boatings  on  the  river ; 
of  the  constant  interchange  of  books  ;  of  the  daily  votive 
offerings  of  flowers ;  for  Miss  Wardour  was  never  seen 
without  a  rose  in  her  hair.  It  was  just  as  much  a  part 
of  her  daily  toilette  as  the  gorgeous  crimson  flower  was 
a  part  of  the  personality  of  Hawthorne's  Zenobia. 
They  were  aware  of  the  showers  of  notes — what  school- 
girl's vision  was  ever  blinded  to  things  like  these  ?  They 
agreed  that  matters  were  tending  to  a  crisis,  and  they 
were  awaiting  with  fervid  anticipation  the  deruntement 
of  their  romance. 

Sure  enough  I  It  came  in  due  time,  and  Miss  War- 
dour's  engagement  was  announced,  the  news  leaking 
out  no  one  knew  precisely  how,  until  every  one  was 
aware  of  it. 


in 

'*  And  now,  girls,  for  the  bridal  present,"  said  Edith 
Strother,  a  few  days  afterward,  as  they  were  all  assem- 
bled in  the  garden  alcove  at  the  conclusion  of  afternoon 
lessons.  "It  is  just  three  weeks  till  the  close  of  the 
session,  and  you  know  that  a  month  or  so  after  that 
Miss  Wardour  said  she  was  to  be  married.  We  must 
have  it  ready  for  presentation  before  she  leaves  the 
seminary." 

"We  have  not  much  time  to  lose  then,"  said  Mary 
Styles.  "  Here 's  the  subscription  list — it  is  complete, 
I  believe.    Now,  what  shall  it  be  ?" 

"  A  handsome  bracelet,"  cried  Annette  Hayes ;  "just 
such  a  one  as  a  cousin  of  mine  had  given  to  her  last 
summer  when  she  was  married.  A  series  of  gold  chains, 
forming  a  broad  baud,  with  a  centre  oval  locket,  whose 
lid,  set  with  a  circle  of  pearls,  opened  with  a  spring, 
and  showed  the  loveliest  ivory  miniature — " 

"  Hear  her  I"  interrupted  Harriet  Gwinn.  "  She  talks 
as  if  we  had  five  hundred  dollars  at  our  command." 

"  Yes,  such  a  bracelet  would  cost  a  round  sum,  I  'm 
sure,"  said  Edith  Strother,  quickly  and  decidedly 
quashing  the  idea  of  a  bracelet.  "Besides,  Miss 
Wardour  does  not  love  jewelry.  I  've  seen  sets  and 
sets  that  belonged  to  her  mother  in  her  ebony  jewelry- 
case,  none  of  which  has  she  ever  worn  here.  And  how 
absurd  to  give  her  her  own  likeness  !" 

"Oh,  but  we  wouldn't  have  hers — we  would  have 
Professor  Fenton 's,"  eagerly  explained  Rosie  Pratt. 

"And,  pray,  how  are  we  to  come  by  Professor  Fen- 


ton's,  I  'd  like  to  know  ?"  asked  Edith  half  contemptu- 
ously. 

"  Why,  I  HI  ask  him  for  it  the  next  time  we  meet  him 
in  that  narrow  path  by  the  River  Rocks,"  said  Rosie, 
not  willing  to  be  suppressed  so  unceremoniously.  ^^  I^m 
not  afraid  I" 

"You  itnW,  indeed  ?  Why  you  would  waddle  away, 
if  he  threw  one  of  his  lofty  looks  at  you,  as  fost  as  a 
duck  would  if  a  clod  was  pitched  after  it." 

"  I  've  got  it  I"  exclaimed  Fanny  Shaw.  "  Let 's  have 
the  artist,  Mr.  Strong,  paint  an  oil  picture  of  the  view 
from  the  River  Rocks  :  there 's  where  we  used  so  often 
to  pass  Professor  Fenton,  you  know." 

"No,  no,"  said  Harriet  Gwinn:  "there  is  not  time 
enough  for  that.  Besides  we  only  have  sixty  dollars  in 
hand,  and  artists  like  Mr.  Strong  don't  paint  pictures 
for  that." 

"Well,  if  you'll  all  listen,"  broke  in  Edith  deci- 
sively, "I  think  I  can  propose  something  more  reason- 
able. When  I  was  at  home,  I  saw  on  Appleton's 
counter  one  day  an  exquisite  set  of  French  classics, 
bound  in  Russia  leather,  in  a  case — Corneille,  Racine, 
Moli^re — and  I  asked  the  price  ;  just  sixty  dollars.  How 
would  they  do  ?" 

* '  Admirably  I  "  "  Just  the  thing  I "  "So  appropriate 
for  our  French  teacher  I"  was  heard  on  all  sides.  So  it 
was  agreed  that  the  case  of  French  classics  should  be 
ordered  without  delay,  and  Edith  Strother  was  chosen 
by  acclamation  to  write  to  the  importer  for  them. 

Not  half  a  dozen  hours  after  this  parley  of  the  school- 
girls in  the  garden  alcove,  the  conversation  which  has 
been  related  between  Marion  Wardour  and  Professor 
Fenton  had  taken  place  in  the  seminary  drawing-room. 

After  her  abrupt  leave  of  him,  she  advanced  with  a 
more  elastic  step  than  was  her  wont,  even,  along  the 
corridor  that  led  to  her  chamber.  Not  till  she  had  shut 
the  door  behind  her,  and  walked  up  to  her  mirror  and 
pushed  back  from  her  &ce  the  innocent  curls  that  had 
been  the  cause  of  the  little  quarrel  just  over,  did  she  at 
all  realize  what  she  had  done.  That  Professor  Fenton 
was  very  seriously  ofiended  she  well  knew ;  but  she 
quieted  her  agitated  heart  by  saying  over  and  over  to 
herself:  "To  think  he  should  be  so  unreasonable — so 
unreasonable  !"  She  was  not  cool  enough,  as  yet,  to 
be  conscious  of  any  unreasonableness  in  herself. 

Her  nature  had  been  a  proud  one,  and  she  had  not 
readily  yielded  to  the  first  advances  of  love.  But  when 
she  came  to  know  and  understand  the  depth,  strength 
and  worth  of  the  love  offered,  her  well-entrenched  heart 
began  to  falter,  and  when  its  maidenly  reserve  was  once 
beaten  down  it  gave  itself  up,  an  utter  captive.  His 
strong  character  had  been  the  first  thing  that  had  at- 
tracted her  about  Professor  Fenton.  Before  she  ever 
saw  him  she  was  predisposed  in  his  favor,  by  hearing 
the  praise  lavished  on  him  for  his  resolute  courage  in 
the  case  of  a  high-handed  rebellion  in  the  university, 
which  his  unflinching  firmness  and  courage  had  alone 
been  the  means  of  quelling.  And  when  she  came  to 
know  him  personally,  his  chivalrous  sense  of  honor,  his 
elevated,  unworldly-like  principle,  his  pure-heartedness, 
his  fine  attainments  and  handsome  presence,  worked 
their  natural  result.  She  loved  him  with  a  woman's 
first  passionate  love.  She  gave  him  what  a  woman  can 
give  but  once  in  her  life. 

"  For  never  woman, 
Fashioned  a  woman,  heart,  brain,  body,  soul, 
Ever  twice  loved.    False  cods  there  be  enow — 
But  o*er  the  altar  of  her  worship,  see. 
Highest  and  chiefest  of  her  decalojsrue, 
That  First  Commandment  written — Xo  love  but  one!" 
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That  Professor  Fenton's  will  was  a  strong  one,  Marion 
had  had  occasional  little  evidences  in  her  own  experi- 
ence ;  but  she  had  no  complaint  to  make  that  it  was  so. 
Resolute  men  were  to  her  mind,  and  she  had  no  fear 
that  in  his  case  it  would  be  pressed  unreasonably.  *' To- 
night," she  said  to  herself,  ''he  was  unreasonable,  be- 
cause he  was  exercising  his  will  out  of  his  own  domain." 
She  excused  her  own  anger  at  first ;  but  by-and-by,  as 
hour  after  hour  wore  away,  her  excited  heart  grew 
calmer,  and  a  doubt  of  her  own  wisdom,  in  acting  as 
she  had,  began  to  subdue  her.  Mechanically,  as  she 
still  sat  in  the  low  chair  she  had  drawn  up  before  the 
mirror,  her  fingers  began  to  twirl  the  plain  gold  band  on 
her  lefl  hand  ;  the  touch  had  magic  in  it ;  a  sudden  rush 
of  arrested  feeling  overflowed  her  whole  nature,  and  her 
fortifying  pride  gave  way  and  was  swept  clean  out  of 
eight,  as  a  breakwater  built  by  childish  fingers  out  of 
flower-stalks  and  rushes  goes  down  before  the  on- 
coming torrent  that  swoops  down  from  the  hills.  Cov- 
ering her  face,  as  if  to  hide  her  confusion  from  her 
own  sight,  she  said  half  aloud,  ''  What  a  weak,  unwise 
creature  I  have  been  !  I,  who  so  pride  myself  in  rising 
superior  to  the  petty  vanities  of  my  sex.  Marion  War- 
dour,  I  am  ashamed  of  you  !" 

She  rose  and  stood  before  the  glass  and  brushed  back 
the  offending  curls.  *'  I  would  cut  them  every  one  off" 
should  he  ask  it ;  I  would  coif  my  face  like  a  nun  if 
that  would  please  him.  Well,  well,  when  we  meet 
again  he  shall  see  that  my  disregard  of  his  wish  was 
only  a  thing  of  the  hour." 


IV 

Before  Miss  Wardour  passed  into  her  French  room 
the  next  morning  she  summoned  a  servant  and  put  into 
his  hand  a  book  to  deliver  to  Professor  Fenton.  It  was 
a  volume  of  Dante  which  he  had  lent  her,  and  which 
they  had  been  reading  together ;  and  her  only  object  in 
returning  it  now  was  that  she  might  slip  within  its 
leaves  one  of  her  own  engraved  visiting-cards,  on  which 
she  had  written  in  pencil  only  the  words,  ''-4  riveder- 
la."  Then,  with  a  light  heart,  she  went  her  way  to 
her  morning  tasks. 

The  day  wore  on,  the  evening  came,  and  Marion  did 
not  forget  that  in  the  public  concert-room  of  the  town 
there  were  to  be  that  night  some  fine  renditions  by  cele- 
brated artists  of  a  few  of  Beethoven's  arias,  of  which 
she  and  Professor  Fenton  had  spoken  as  a  thing  to  be 
enjoyed  together.  There  had  been  no  positive  engage- 
ment to  go  to  the  concert,  but  certainly  a  tacit  one. 

The  little  white  flag  of  truce  despatched  in  the  riiorn- 
ing  brought  nothing  back  in  answer,  to  Marion's  sur- 
prise and  dismay.  She  did  not  know  that  the  careless 
servant  had  unconsciously  dropped  it  on  his  way  to 
Professor  Fenton 's  rooms.  She  could  not,  therefore, 
know  that  the  sending  back  of  the  volume  was  con- 
strued into  an  iterated  insintance  of  her  words  and  ac- 
tions the  night  before.  All  her  penitent  pride  began  to 
rise  up  again,  in  face  of  this  discourteous  silence,  as  she 
conceived  it  to  be ;  and  when  the  foppish  resident  gradu- 
ate, Forrester,  who  had  often  been  the  mark  for  Profes- 
sor Fenton's  sarcastic  arrows,  presented  himself  and 
oflfered  himself  as  her  escort,  she  accepted,  with  a  despe- 
rate feeling  that  she  might  there  chance  to  meet  the 
Professor,  and  with  one  glance  melt  away  all  misunder- 
standing. 

"  Oh,  dear !  just  see  Miss  Wardour !"  shouted  out 
Rosie  Pratt  ftrom  amid  a  group  of  girls  who  were  saun- 
tering in  the  corridor,  as  Marion,  bonneted  and  gloved, 
advanced  along  it  toward  them. 

"  What  Jias  become  of  her  curls  ?" 


'*  I  declare  I  hardly  knew  you,  Miss  Wardour,"  cried 
Mary  Styles.  '*  Why  did  you  smooth  them  back  ? 
Please  don't  do  so  any  more  1" 

"No,  don't  I  don't!"  exclaimed  one  and  another. 
*'  You  are  not  your  dear  self  at  all  without  them." 

''  You  weren't  meant  for  a  Madonna,  Miss  Wardour; 
you  're  a  St.  Cecilia  !" 

"  A  Madonna  I"  The  word  hurt  her,  and,  with  a 
forced  smile,  she  escaped  hurriedly  from  the  curious  and 
questioning  eyes  that  still  continued  to  follow  her  in- 
quiringly. 

The  concert  was  half  over  before  she  discovered  the 
face  she  was  almost  afraid  to  search  for.  Professor  Fen- 
ton did  not  see  her,  and  was  not  sending  any  anxious 
glances  around  the  hall ;  instead,  he  was  engaged,  with 
a  vivacity  unusual  with  him,  in  easy  chat  with  one 
of  the  gay  society  girls  of  the  town,  with  whom  he  had 
apparently  come  to  the  concert.  Only  as  they  were 
passing  out  of  the  crowded  room  were  they  jostled  within 
touch  of  each  other  in  the  doorway.  Marion  felt,  rather 
than  saw  his  presence,  and  if  his  swift  glance  held  her 
in  its  sweep,  it  was  for  such  a  mere  instant  that  the 
smooth  bandeaux  were  unnoticed,  and,  therefore,  made 
no  mute  appeal.  He  was  conscious  of  nothing  more 
than  that  she  was  on  the  arm  of  *'  that  crack-brain, 
Forrester,"  whom  she  knew  he  considered  beneath  his 
scorn ;  and,  with  that  thought  in  his  mind,  the  noisy, 
chattering  crowd  closed  between  them. 

A  day  or  two  after  this  Marion  happened  to  stand 
with  half  a  dozen  of  the  school-girls  at  the  counter  of  a 
book-store,  turning  over  engravings.  She  felt  little 
Rosie  Pratt  nudge  her  elbow,  and  following  the  direc- 
tion of  the  child's  glance,  she  saw  Professor  Fenton  at 
another  counter,  bending  over  an  open  volume. 

"  See  here,  Miss  Wardour  1"  one  of  the  group  cried 
out  in  no  softly  modulated  voice.  "  Judge  for  us  be- 
tween this  beautiful '  Notte  '  of  Correggio  and  Raphael's 
'  La  Belle  Jardiniere. '  We  girls  are  going  to  get  one  of 
them  for  our  drawing-master,  M.  Pelot,  before  school 
breaks  up." 

"Ah,  here  is  something  prettier  still  I"  said  another, 
holding  up  before  Marion  a  genre  picture  by  a  modem 
French  artist,  and  giving  the  title  of  it  for  the  benefit 
of  the  entire  group.  "  See  I  '  Will  he  Never  Come  ?' 
Oh,  Miss  Wardour,  isn't  it  lovely  ?  Just  look  at  the 
despair  in  her  face  I  She  has  hurt  her  lover  in  some 
way,  and  she 's  afraid  he  's  not  going  to  come  back. 
Girls,  isn't  it  beautiful  ?" 

"  Hush,  Annette  1  Who  wants  a  Frenchified  thing 
like  that  f  Now,  here  is  something  like — this  '  Recon- 
ciliation '  of  Bouguereau's — " 

"  Oh,  let  those  modera  pictures  alone  I"  interrupted 
another  girl.  "We  all  want  something  from  the  old 
masters.  Now,  here  are  three  of  the  finest.  Miss 
Wardour,  you  shall  be  our  umpire." 

It  was  not  possible  tliat  Professor  Fenton  should  not 
have  heard  the  whole  of  this  noisy  conversation,  in 
which  Marion's  name  was  so  bandied  about  by  her 
thoughtless  companions ;  but  he  never  turned  his  head 
or  gave  any  more  sign  of  having  heard  than  the  bust 
of  Plato  which  stood  in  a  niche  above  him. 

Marion  acceded  with  all  haste  to  the  children's  re- 
quest about  the  picture,  quieting  them  with  a  whisper 
that  did  not  cross  to  the  opposite  counter ;  and  when, 
dropping  her  veil  over  her  face,  which  she  felt  was 
paling  strangely,  she  passed  out  of  the  shop,  a  side 
glance,  which  was  unavoidable  as  she  turned  to  reach 
the  door  near  which  he  stood,  showed  him  still  bending 
in  apparent  absorption  over  the  book  before  him. 

"Curious— wasn't  it?"  whispered    Edith   Strother 
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when  they  were  fitirly  in  the  street.     ^''  He^s  not  good 
enough  for  fier  /" 
"  What 's  curious  ?" 

*'  Oh,  Harriet  Gwinn !  you  're  such  a  piece  of  matter- 
of-factness  !  Didn't  you  see  Professor  Fenton  ?  He 's  a 
bear!  he  never  said  a  word  or  threw  a  look  toward 
Miss  Wardour. " 

"  Tliat  's  the  right  way  for  engaged  people  to  do,  my 
dear." 

"  Nonsense  !  To  forget  he  's  a  gentleman  ?" 
When  Marion  came  down  to  tea  that  evening,  the 
shining  braids  had  been  replaced  by  the  loosened  tresses, 
and  the  cheek  which  even  the  girls  had  noticed  as  hav- 
ing lost  its  color,  brightened  painftilly  as  one  and  an- 
other gave  way  to  their  satisfaction  at  the  change. 

'^  Now  we  've  got  you  back  again  I"  cried  Rosie  Pratt, 
reaching  up  her  chubby  arms  to  clasp  them  about  Ma- 
rion's neck.  "  You  've  been  away  for  all  these  days  : 
that  smooth-headed  lady  wasn't  our  darling  Miss  War- 
dour.  Promise  us  you  '11  never  tuck  up  these  pretty, 
pretty  curls  again." 

"  I  certainly  never  will." 

The  last  evening  of  the  session  at Seminary 

drew  on.  A  grand  concert  was  to  crown  its  close,  and 
Marion  was  obliged,  though  feeling  utterly  unequal  to 
the  task,  to  take  a  conspicuous  part  in  it.  She  was 
standing  before  the  glass,  placing  the  only  ornament  the 
merry  girls  who  were  talking  and  laughing  about  her 
could  persuade  her  to  wear  in  her  hair — a  delicate  rose. 
'*Your  cheek  used  to  be  that  color,"  said  the  out- 
spoken little  Rosie  Pratt,  who  was  watching  the  process 
of  the  toilette,  "  but  it  isn't  now.  What 's  the  reason?" 
Before  Marion  could  reply  to  the  child  a  card  was  laid 
upon  her  dressing-table,  which  the  merest  glance  showed 
her  was  Professor  Fenton 's.  Her  face  flushed  suddenly: 
**■  The  roses  I  the  roses  !"  cried  Rosie,  sotto  voce,  behind 
ber  hand.  ''Don't  be  vexed.  Miss  Wardour,  at  his 
coming  just  now  when  you  have  to  go  to  the  concert- 
room.  We  '11  run  and  tell  him  you  are  engaged  ;"  and 
without  waiting  for  j)ermissiou,  off  flew  a  couple  of  the 
officious  little  maidens. 

Another  was  sent  after  them  in  all  haste,  who  met 
them  returning  out  of  breath  with  their  rapid  run. 
'*^  Betty  told  him  you  were  busy  ;  but  he  didn't  wait  a 
minute,  she  said ;  see.  Miss  Wardour,  it 's  a  P.  P.  C. 
card,"  and  the  speaker  pointed  to  the  letters  in  the 
comer. 

How  Marion  ever  got  through  her  part  of  the  eve- 
ning's entertainment  she  did  not  know,  and  cared  not 
to  inquire.  She  turned  the  key  inexorably  on  the  wail- 
ing heart  that  throbbed  beneath  her  bodice,  and  threw 
herself  into  the  music  with  an  abandon  that  excited  the 
wonder  and  admiratioi^  of  the  assembled  guests.  And 
when  she  sang  one  of  Schubert's  songs,  full  of  wild 
pathos  and  heart-break,  there  were  eyes  that  had  tears 
in  them,  as  one  auditor  said  to  another :  "  Why,  I  didn't 
know  that  music  was  her  forte;  she 's  a  St.  Cecilia  1" 

Late  that  night,  after  the  concert  was  over,  Marion 
returned  pale  and  weary  to  her  room  ;  and  as  she  tore 
from  among  her  curls  the  one  rose  now  wilted,  and 
threw  herself  with  an  air  of  utter  hopelessness  into  a 
low  chair,  she  saw  on  the  table  beside  her  the  case  of 
beautiful  French  classics,  and  lying  on  top  of  them  a 
card  from  the  effusive  school-girls  : 

**POR  OUR  DARLIXO   MISS  WARDOUR. 

A  Bridal  Present  from  Jier  Devoted  Pupils.  ^^ 

This  was  the  over-brimming  drop.  The  aching  eyes 
closed  ;  and  when  a  servant  came  to  her  room  a  little 
after  on  some  trifling  errand,  she  found  Marion  lying  in 
a  swoon  upon  the  floor. 


The  vacation  passed  away ;  the  seminary  resumed 
its  regular  duties,  but  a  new  French  teacher  sat  in 
Marion  Wardour's  chair.  Along  spell  of  violent  illness 
set  in  very  shortly  after  her  return  home,  and  for  several 
months  she  was  unable  to  take  up  any  occupation.  No 
one  &t  home  guessed  the  trouble  that  weighed  down 
their  usually  so  buoyant  Marion.  Occasionally  there 
was  an  eagerness  in  turning  over  letters  which  the  post 
brought,  and  two  or  three  times,  when  the  post-mark  of 
the  university  town  turned  up,  a  swift  flash  would  cross 
the  pallid  cheek,  and  the  thin  liand  held  out  for  them 
would  tremble.  But  a  subsidence  of  all  emotion  would 
follow  as  she  would  say,  with  a  little  faint  panting : 
"Ah,  yes  ;  Edith  Strother's  handwriting:"  or,  *'Dear 
little  Rosie  I  she  remembers  me  still." 

But  youth  does  not  so  easily  succumb ;  grief  does  not 
kill  out  the  sweet  life  so  soon.  By-and-by,  health  came 
back,  and  with  it  the  necessity  for  exertion.  So  when 
a  charming  position  as  governess  in  the  family  of  a 
wealthy  planter  in  South  Carolina  offered  itself,  Marion 
thankfully  accepted  it,  and  for  years  did  not  return  to 
her  northern  home. 

One  cool,  starry  night  in  October  found  her  on  her 
way  back  to  her  friends  after  this  long  period  of  separa- 
tion. She  was  traveling  alone,  and  on  this  particular 
night  was  speeding  along  on  a  night  train  between  two 
of  our  principal  cities.  She  was  worn  with  her  long, 
solitary  journey,  and  lay,  half-reclining,  with  her  head 
supported  by  her  traveling  wraps.  The  seat  immediately 
in  front  of  her  had  been  unoccupied  the  early  part  of  the 
night,  and  she  had  not  noticed  when  it  was  filled ;  only 
when  she  raised  her  head  to  peer  through  the  window 
and  see  if  there  was  any  indic^^tion  of  dawn  she  observed 
that  two  gentlemen  occupied  it. 

Suddenly  the  distinctly  pronounced  name  of  the  uni- 
versity town,  so  linked  with  her  happiness  and  her 
sorrow,  arrested  her  ear.  Her  heart  stood  still;  for, 
notwithstanding  all  the  hard  and  reiterated  tutorings 
of  womanly  pride,  it  was  but  a  rebellious  heart  after  all. 

"  How  long  since  you  landed  ?"  she  heard  one  of  t\te 
gentlemen  ask  the  other. 

"  Only  ten  days  ago." 

The  words  were  nothing,  but  the  voice — not  a  vibra- 
tion in  its  tone  had  been  forgotten,  although  she  had 
not  heard  it  for  nearly  three  years.  It  went  to  her 
heart  with  the  clean  thrust  of  a  sharp  stiletto. 

"You  were  two  yeai-s  abroad,  I  think  ?" 

"  More — almost  three." 

"And  did  you  like  Bonn?" 

"Yes — as  much  as  I  could  Uke  anything  in  the  mood 
in  which  I  then  was." 

"  What  sort  of  mood— eh  ?" 

"Well,  one  of  desperate  chagrin  and  disappoint- 
ment." 

^^  Disappointment  f  Why,  old  fellow,  I  never  heard 
you  own  to  disappointment  about  anything. 

"  What 's  that  the  conductor  sung  out  ?"  asked  the 
other,  interruptingly,  as  the  aforesaid  official  startled 
all  the  sleepers  with  his  stentorian  shout:  "Our  sta- 
tion, is  it  ?  Yes  ?  Well,  gather  up  your  traps,  Fenton  ; 
or  shall  I  help  you  ?  You  seem  to  have  as  many  as  an 
old  maid." 


Ten  years  after  the  date  of  this  new  engagement, 
which  had  been  succeeded  by  others  of  a  similar  nature, 
there  sat,  one  brilliant  summer  afternoon,  on  one  of  the 
seats  facing  the  grand  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  Heidel- 
berg, a  lady,  busy  with  her  sketching  materials.  All 
tourists  will  recall  the  beautiful,  well-preserved  window 
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overlooking  the  shrubbery  below,  with  its  pointed  arch 
overrun  with  fine  stone  tracery,  as  though  the  vine 
had  been  once  green  about  it,  and  had  been  fossilized 
through  the  action  of  centuries.  The  sketcher — it  was 
Marion  Wardour — was  wholly  absorbed  in  transferring 
this  lovely  window  into  the  pages  of  her  scrap-book  in 
its  picturesque  beauty. 

Her  companions  were  running  over  the  castle,  ex- 
amining the  Big  Tun,  peering  into  the  ancient  rooms, 
trying  the  stone  stairways,  making  the  hoary  walls  echo 
with  their  young  merriment,  and  calling  occasionally 
down  to  Marion  as  she  sat  over  her  work. 

Three  of  the  party  were  young  girls  who  were 
Marion  ^s  peculiar  charge.  A  kind  family  friend  of  hers, 
who  had  watched  with  concern  the  paling  of  the  delicate 
cheek  and  the  too  sad  expression  of  the  drooping  eye — 
which  he  declared  to  his  wife  had  no  businet^s  to  be  in- 
truding to  her  detriment  at  thirty-three,  when  a  woman 
should  be  in  her  richest  prime — settled  it  to  his  own 
satisfaction  that  her  devotion  to  her  duties  as  governess 
to  his  children  had  much  to  do  with  this  apparent  fail- 
ure of  Marion ^8  health  and  spirits. 

"  Marion  is  too  lovely  to  be  allowed  to  droop  to  so 
little  purpose,''  he  said  one  day,  after  watching  her 
somewhat  languid  movements.  "Now,  here  she  has 
been  teaching  these  girls  of  ours  for  five  years  without 
taking  a  holiday  worth  speaking  of,  and  she 's  plainly 
running  down.  Don't  you  think,  my  dear,  the  best  thing 
we  could  do  would  be  to  carry  her  with  us  in  the  spring 
when  we  go  abroad  ?  In  your  delicate  health,  she 
could  relieve  you  of  a  world  of  anxiety,  if  you  had 
her  at  hand  to  turn  over  to  her  these  three  spirited 
young  things,  who  will  want  to  drag  you  everywhere. 
Such  a  traveling  governess  is  not  easily  to  be  se- 
cured." 

"  A  capital  idea  1"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Floyd  with  eager- 
ness. "  I  wonder  it  had  not  occurred  to  me  without 
your  suggestion.  Apart  from  all  thought  of  relief  to 
me,  she  would  augment  so  greatly  the  pleasures  of 
travel  for  us,  for  she  is  a  better  reference  than  Murray 
and  Black  and  Bsedaker  all  rolled  into  one.  Let  us 
speak  to  her  about  it  at  once." 

Consequently  the  arrangement  was  brought  about ; 
and  when  the  Floyd  family — father,  mother  and  three 
daughters — started  on  their  two  years'  tour,  Miss  War- 
dour  was  one  of  their  party. 

They  liad  only  arrived  at  Heidelberg  the  day  before 
the  one  of  which  we  speak;  and,  of  course,  one  of  the 
first  "  lions  "  they  determined  to  seize  by  the  mane  was 
the  famous  old  castle,  whose  history  Marion  took  pains 
to  make  her  pupils  familiar  with  prior  to  their  investi- 
gations. She  had  just  gone  the  rounds  of  the  pictu- 
resque ruin  with  Mr.  Floyd  and  his  daughters,  and  as 
they  had  not  fully  satisfied  their  curiosity,  she  descended 
and  left  them  to  farther  search  while  she  put  upon  paper 
her  reminiscences  of  the  fine  exterior. 

As  she  dashed  in  with  rapid  hand  her  India-ink 
drawing,  she  allowed  herself  to  be  so  absorbed  by  the 
thought  of  the  old  historic  associations  over  which  she 
had  been  going  that  morning  with  her  pupils,  that  she 
ceased  even  to  hear  the  echoing  laughter,  or  note  the 
coming  and  going  tourists,  some  of  whom,  like  herself, 
were  busy  with  pencil  and  sketch-book,  or  to  observe 
the  occasional  occupants  of  the  benches  beside  her. 
Only  once,  when  a  sudden  movement  caused  her  sketch- 
ing materials  to  roll  from  her  lap,  and  spin  beyond  her 
reach  on  the  smooth  walk,  a  stranger,  who  had  been 
loitering  somewhere  near,  gathered  them  up,  and,  with 
a  low  bow,  but  in  entire  silence,  restored  them  to  her. 
She  did  not  look  up,  but,  with  a  kindly-spoken  "  Thank 


you,"  received  them.  She  had  not  been  aware  till  that 
instant  of  his  proximity.  He  had  immediately  stepped 
aside  after  having  done  her  the  small  service ;  and  when, 
on  the  conclusion  of  her  work  a  few  minutes  later,  she 
looked  around,  she  saw  no  trace  of  him. 

As  they  sat  at  the  table  d'/idte  that  evening,  Mr. 
Floyd's  youngest  daughter,  a  bright  child  of  twelve, 
suddenly  turned  to  Miss  Wardour  and  said : 

"  If  it  wasn't  always  happening  to  us  to  run  against 
people  we  know  at  home,  I  should  think  it  odd  to 
find  an  acquaintance  of  yours  here.  Miss  Wardour. 
He  came  up  to  me  in  the  balcony,  after  we  returned 
from  the  castle,  and,  very  poHtely  introducing  him- 
self, said  he  had  heard  me,  in  speaking  to  my  sister, 
name  a  fiimiliar  name,  and  he  thought  he  had  one  whom 
he  used  to  know  long  ago  in  our  party.  I  asked  him 
who  it  was,  taking  for  granted  that  it  was  papa,  who 
knows  everybody.  But,  no;  he  said  it  was  'Miss 
Wardour. '  And  then  he  took  out  a  card — I  declare, 
dear  Miss  Wardour,  I  forgot  it  till  this  minute ;  pray, 
forgive  me.  I  have  it  here  in  my  pocket,"  and  she 
searched  for  it,  but  in  vain.  "  Well,  I  '11  go  this  minute 
and  get  it,  for  I  know  I  must  have  left  it  in  my  Bseda- 
ker,  for  I  had  it  in  my  hand  when  he  came  up  to  me." 

Miss  Wardour  said  it  was  of  no  consequence,  and 
would  have  detained  Emily  Floyd,  who  rushed  without 
farther  word  from  the  table  in  search  of  the  missing 
card,  and  in  a  few  moments  laid  it  beside  the  plate  of 
her  governess.  She  took  it  up  carelessly  and  turned  it 
over.  A  sudden,  unaccountable  added  paleness  over- 
spread the  always  pale  face,  and,  without  seeming  to 
know  exactly  what  she  did,  she  laid  the  card  upon  the 
table  again  and  slightly  pushed  back  her  chair. 

With  the  familiarity  of  long  established  friendship, 

Mr.  Floyd,  who  sat  next  her,  took  up  the  card,  and, 

merely  saying, "  With  your  permission,"  read  aloud  the 

name: 

"  Mh.  F.  H.  Fbnton, 

Exmoor  Uhivernityp 

U.  S.  A." 

*•  Dear  me,  Marion  I  I  never  dreamed  Fen  ton  was  an 
acquaintance  of  yours  !  I  've  been  seeing  his  name  half 
a  dozen  times  in  the  hotel  registers  since  we  have  been 
on  the  Continent,  but  never  thought  to  mention  it,  as 
I  supposed  him  a  stranger  to  everybody  but  myself. 
He  was  just  entering  the  academic  shades  of  Harvard 
when  I  passed  out  from  them  into  the  busy  world,  and 
I  've  seen  but  little  of  him  for  years  past.  We  'U  have 
him  with  us  at  once.  It  will  be  a  delightful  addition  to 
our  party,  eh,  Marion  ?  Emily,  as  you  brought  the 
Professor's  card,  carry  Miss  Wardour's  back  to  him — " 

But  before  Mr.  Floyd  had  gotten  to  the  end  of  his 
sentence  Marion  had  hastily  risen  and  disappeared 
from  the  salle-Ormanger, 


VI 

"My  dear,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Floyd  to  his  wife,  break- 
ing suddenly,  two  days  after,  upon  her  afternoon  siesta, 
"  pardon  me  for  disturbing  your  slumbers,  but  the  pret- 
tiest little  romance  has  spun  itself  about  us.  You  can't 
think  how  charmed  I  ami" 

'*  What  is  it  ?  You  're  not  thinking  of  taking  a  suite 
of  chambers  for  us  in  the  old  castle,  I  trust,  and  trying 
to  resuscitate  for  our  enjoyment  some  of  its  old  life. " 

"  Oh,  no !  nothing  so  old  or  musty,  I  assure  you,  but 
a  fresh,  living  romance  of  to-day,  such  as  we  read  of  in 
novels  often  enough,  but  something  that  does  not  occur 
so  readily  in  real  life ;  in  short,  such  a  tiling,  which 
when  we  meet  with  it  even  in  novels,  we  are  apt  to 
designate  unreal,  unlikely,  clap-trap — " 
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"  Pray,  enlighten  me  at  once,  without  farther  com- 
mentary," said  Mrs.  Floyd,  rising  from  her  sofa  with  a 
look  of  unusual  animation.  *'Whom  does  it  specially 
concern  ?  You  haven  ^t  made  a  matrimonial  alliance 
for  our  Jeanne tte  with  that  Bavarian  Count  who  has  so 
taken  your  fancy  ?" 

*'  Not  quite  ;  but  there 's  a  '  matrimonial  alliance '  in 
the  case.  You  see  Marion  Wardour  has  not  come  to 
Europe  for  nothing." 

"  It 's  Marion's  romance,  then  ?" 

"  Yes,  it 's  Marion's  romance  ;  for  I  have  always  sus- 
pected she  had  one  hidden  safe  away  somewhere  in  that 
self-contained  heart  of  hers.  She  has  just  sought  an 
interview  with  me,  and,  as  being  in  loco  parentis  to  her, 
she  has  asked  my  advice,  and,  what 's  more  to  the  point, 
I  've  given  it  with  unction." 

Mr.  Floyd  then  sat  do^vn  beside  his  wife's  sofa,  and 
recounted  Marion's  story  of  her  early  engagement  with 
Professor  Fenton,  and  the  sudden  and  irmtional  break- 
ing of  it.  For  ten  entire  years  their  paths  had  never  hap- 
pened to  cross.  Again  and  again  had  the  Professor  gone 
to  the  place  which  he  had  heard  of  as  Miss  Wardour 's 
temporary  abode,  and  failed  to  find  her.  Once,  twice, 
even  thrice,  had  he  addressed  letters  to  her ;  either  they 
had  never  reached  her  (which  proved  to  be  the  case), 
or,  as  he  supposed,  she  had  treated  them  with  silent  in- 
difference. The  fates  seemed  in  league  to  prevent  them 
from  ever  meeting.  Three  days  before  he  had  sauntered 
into  the  grounds  of  the  old  castle,  with  not  the  remotest 
thought  of  Marion  in  his  head.  He  observed  a  lady 
sketching.  She  dropped  her  pencils.  From  mere  gen- 
tlemanly instinct,  he  returned  them  to  her.  She  re- 
ceived them  without  lifting  her  head,  but  her  *'  Thank 
you  I"  thrilled  him  very  strangely,  and  on  a  second  look 
he  recognized  the  woman  he  had  been  chasing  through 
the  world  for  ten  long  years.  Overcome  with  the  unex- 
pectedness of  the  whole  thing,  he  had  hastened  away 
without  revealing  himself.  '*  You  remember  Emily's 
handing  Marion  a  card  at  table  two  or  three  evenings 
ago  ?"  added  Mr.  Floyd.  **  Well,  he  sought  her  out  at 
length  ;  one  interview  led  to  another ;  the  misapprehen- 
sions of  years  were  cleared  up ;  explanations  were  made, 
and  the  upshot  of  the  whole  afiair  is — " 
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"  That  he  has  told  her  he  wants  to  marry  her  on  the 
spot ;  have  the  Big  Tun  filled  with  wine,  in  which  we 
are  all  to  drink  to  their  health  and  happiness,  and — she 
has  consented  I" 

"  Bless  me,  but  you  women  are  keen  in  your  scent 
where  love  and  marriage  are  concerned  I  Why,  the  very 
thing !  barring  the  filling  of  the  Tun,  and  I  dare  say  the 
Professor  would  like  amazingly  to  do  that,  too.  Every- 
thing, it  seems,  has  been  made  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
both  parties." 

"  What  was  the  difficulty  ?" 

"  Oh,  some  trifle,  as  is  always  sure  to  be  the  case, 
which  a  word  would  have  set  right ;  some  quarrel,  I 
believe,  as  far  as  I  could  understand,  about  curls— 
Marion's  curls,  which  must  have  been  the  prettiest 
curls  in  the  world.  But  the  curls  and  everything  else 
are  straightened  out  now." 
Yes,  after  ten  years." 

But  you  see  he  tried  to  find  means  of  explaining 
things  before.  Anyhow,  Marion  declares  that  she  is 
the  only  one  who  has  been  to  blame." 

"Oh,  I  dare  say  I  That 's  a  matter  of  course.  Ma- 
rion wouldn't  be  a  real  woman  of  the  approved  pattern 
if  she  didn't  take  all  the  blame  to  herself." 

"  Just  as  you  would  have  done  in  like  circumstances, 
my  dear,"  laughed  Mr.  Floyd,  as  he  took  his  wife's 
delighted  face  between  his  hands  and  kissed  it. 

"  Well,  now  for  the  denouement  of  the  romance ;  what 
did  you  advise  ?" 

*'  That,  as  we  are  going  to  remain  a  whole  month  at 
Heidelberg,  she  should  send  Professor  Fenton  off  to 
Southern  Germany  till  she  should  get  up  her  troussea% 
and  be  ready  at  the  month's  end  to  let  him  come  back 
and  claim  her  as  his  bride.  She's  coming  to  hear  what 
you  think,  after  I  have  prepared  the  way  for  her  by 
telling  her  story,  which  she  declares  it  impossible  for 
her  to  repeat." 

"  Yes — yes  ;  it  is  a  nice  little  bit  of  romance  to  weave 
into  our  German  summer,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Floyd  with 
unwonted  excitement.  ''  Jeanette  and  Annie  and  Emily 
shall  be  her  bridesmaids.  It 's  really  delightful  I  But 
to  think  that  her  pretty  curls  should  have  lost  her  ten 
years  of  happiness  I" 
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**  How  Would  You  Grext  Mk,  Deak,  if  I  Should  Come  ?* 


You  ask  how  I  would  greet  you ; 

Love,  why  ask  ? 
Can  I  paint  rapture  in  mere  words, 

Count  heart-beats  as  a  task  ? 

I  only  know  the  sight  of  you  would  be 

The  glad  surprise 
That  the  first  glimpse  of  light  and  flowers  would  be 

To  long  blind  eyes. 

But  ah  I  what  words  are  deep  enough  to  hold 

The  raptured  hush 
In  which  they'd  watch  the  sunset's  gold 

Or  rosebu  i's  dewy  blush  ? 

I  only  know  the  sight  of  you  would  be 

As  dew  to  flowers, 
That  drooping  on  their  stems  have  hung 

Through  noontide  hours. 


But,  yet,  I  cannot  paint  in  words 

The  joy  that  thrills 
Throughout  each  fragrant  heart  as  di'op  by  drop 

Each  chalice  fills. 

And  so  my  joy  at  meeting  you 

Would  pass  the  reach 
Of  words  in  any  tongue  that 's  known — 

All  powers  of  speech. 

But  though  I  cannot  teU,  I  think  perhaps 

That  I  could  show 
Just  how  I  'd  greet  you  if  you  came, 

So  if  you  care  to  know  : 

There  stretches  out  between  us,  dear, 

No  bridgeless  space, 

And  your  question  were  best  answered 

Face  unto  face  ! 

Rebecca  Cameron. 
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That  splendid  world  which  Shakspeare  imagined  for 
us  contained  certain  characters  which  we  at  once  classify 
as  types  of  humanity.  His  kings,  jesters,  philosophers 
arrange  themselves  with  a  singular  clearness,  and  we 
readily  contrast  and  criticise  them  with  reference  to 
each  other.  But  the  children  of  Shakspeare's  plays 
seem  to  escape  general  notice  ;  and  it  may  be  safely  as- 
serted that  few  of  his  readers  ever  bring  them  con- 
sciously together. 

Yet  they  have  all  a  positive  individuality,  and  the 
English  historical  dramas  contain  some  lovely  types  of 
boyhood — clear,  single  characters,  whose  feelings  have 
a  child-like  sincerity,  uninfluenced  by  complex  motives 
and  divided  duties,  and,  for  this  very  reason,  not  likely 
to  attract  metaphysical  comment  or  detailed  criticism. 

All  readers  of  Shakspeare  must  have  observed  his 
fondness  for  taking  some  master  passion  as  a  text,  and 
then  heightening  and  strengthening  his  argument  by 
the  grandest  and  most  superb  contrasts.  Thus,  the 
prevailing  characteristic  of  '^  King  John ''  is  craft  and 
cruelty,  and  against  the  baseness  of  the  king^s  dastard 
soul,  full  of  shuffling  sophistries  and  mean  subterfuges, 
he  places  the  clear,  gracious  innocence  and  boyish  love- 
liness of  the  little  Prince  Arthur. 

The  character  of  Arthur  is  not  only  unique  in  Shak- 
speare, but  also  in  dramatic  literature  ;  for  he  is  not  a 
precocious  child,  astonishing  us  by  a  display  of  feeling 
and  intelligence  beyond  his  years.  The  charm  of  Ar- 
thur's character  lies  in  his  unconscious  childishness  and 
helplessness,  his  inability  to  comprehend  the  facts  by 
which  he  is  surrounded.  The  presence  of  quarreling 
kings,  and  the  sight  of  warriors  who  fight  for  or  against 
him,  terrifies  the  child ;  and  when  his  mother  and  grand- 
mother come  to  words  as  sharp  as  blows,  he  cries,  with 
tears  of  alarm  and  sorrow : 

"  Good  my  mother,  peace  1 
I  would  that  I  were  low  laid  in  my  grave  ; 
I  am  not  worth  this  coil  that 's  made  for  me.'' 

Historical  accuracy  could  not  be  scrupulously  re- 
garded in  the  play  of  ''  King  John."  A  time  in  which 
England  was  ''  baffled  and  affronted  in  every  enterprise" 
would  necessarily  be  an  unpleasant  subject  for  an  Eng- 
lish public  and  an  English  court ;  and  Shakspeare, 
therefore,  concentrated  the  interest  of  the  drama  upon 
Arthur,  whose  unhappy  fate  is  the  link  binding  every  ac- 
tion together.  We  know,  also,  that  at  the  time  to  which 
the  tragedy  refei*s  Arthur  was  older  than  Shakspeare 
represents  him  ;  but  the  poet  knew  how  much  more  in- 
teresting weakness  and  innocence  in  the  power  of  craft 
and  cruelty  would  be  if  exempUfied  in  the  person  of  a 
little  child. 

From  his  very  birth  Arthur  was  the  object  of  Eng- 
gland's  rapacity  or  fear.  Henry  the  Second  and  Ckieur 
de  Lion  coveted  the  duchy  of  Brittany,  which  he  in- 
herited through  his  mother,  Constance.  John  boldly 
seized  the  English  throne,  which  he  inherited  through 
his  father,  Geoffrey.  Then  Constance  placed  her  son 
under  the  protection  of  Philip,  King  of  France,  who 
pledged  himself  to  maintain  the  child's  rights.  It  is  at 
this  point  in  Arthur's  history  the  play  opens,  and  in  all 
the  Shaksperean  drama  there  is  no  bolder  and  more 
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effective  introduction.  In  plain  and  rapid  words  Ar- 
thur's'' most  lawful  claim"  Is  asserted,  and  the  de- 
fiance given  and  returned. 

The  second  act  brings  us  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
conflict,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  upon  us. 
Arthur,  indeed,  appears  only  as  the  guileless  child  of 
all  times,  but  the  men  of  six  centuries  ago  surround 
him,  and  in  their  gothic  grandeur  make  a  most  effective 
background  to  the  little  child  who  stands  so  helples.s 
among  them.  Vowing  hollow  friendship  or  stem  defi- 
ance ;  *'  gone  to  be  married,  %one  to  swear  a  peace ;" 
gone  to  keep  the  feast  ''with  slaughtered  men  ;"  defy- 
ing spiritual  power  and  sovereign  authority ;  swayed 
by  every  passion,  yet  ever  willing  to  defend  the  right, 
we  cannot  but  feel  the  superb  contrast  which  Arthur 
in  his  unconscious  and  perplexed  simplicity  makes  to 
them. 

The  third  act  reveals  the  boy  to  us  through  his 
mother's  terror  and  anguish.  She  has  realized  that 
her  child  is  but  a  puppet  to  be  played  by  the  rival  kings 
for  their  own  benefit ;  and  when  at  last  the  fate  of  battle 
throws  him  into  John's  hands  she  abandons  all  hope. 
Is  he  not  in  the  power  of  men  '*  fit  for  bloody  villainy  ?" 
A  mother's  presentiment  assures  her  that  "never, 
never"  shall  she  behold  her  "pretty  Arthur  more," 
and  in  words  of  passionate  sorrow  she  appeals  to  Car- 
dinal Pandulph  for  spiritual  consolation  : 

**  My  poor  child  is  a  prisoner. 
And,  father  cardinal,  I  have  heard  you  say 
That  we  shall  see  and  know  our  friends  in  Heaven  ; 
If  that  be  true,  I  shall  see  my  boy  again ; 
For,  since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male  child. 
To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire, 
There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  bom." 

No  more  pitiful  lament  was  ever  conceived,  unless  it 
be  the  one  sorrowful  cry  of  Arthur,  as  he  stands  among 
his  wolfish  enemies  in  the  English  camp  : 

"  O  this  will  make  my  motherdie  with  grief!" 
For  Shakspeare  well  understood  that  this  "gracious 
creature  "  would,  in  such  extremity,  feel  more  for  those 
he  loved  than  for  himself.  In  his  mouth  he  puts  no 
words  of  entreaty,  and  no  reply  to  John's  pretenses  of 
affection.  A  child  of  such  rare  spiritual  sensitiveness 
doubtless  divined  the  bloody  thoughts  already  in  his 
uncle's  heart — thoughts  which  John  furtively  translates 
to  Hubert  de  Burgh  in  three  muttered  words,  '*  death  " 
and  *'  a  grave,"  and  then  retires  from  the  deed  he  has 
prompted. 

The  fourth  act  gives  us  the  incomparable  scene  be- 
tween Hubert  and  the  child,  and,  in  a  few  beautiful 
lines,  the  little  prisoner  reveals  himself  to  us  in  all  his 
winning  nature.  ''  So  he  were  out  of  prison  and  kept 
sheep,  he  could  be  merry  as  the  day  is  long;"  and  yet 
he  '*  would  to  heaven  that  he  were  Hubert's  son,  so  that 
Hubert  would  love  him."  If  it  were  not  that  these  first 
words  make  us  feel  that  Hubert  never  can  bum  out  the 
child's  eyes,  the  horror  of  the  situation  would  surpass 
the  limits  of  tragic  emotion.  But  with  every  fresh  appeal 
Hubert  visibly  relents,  and  before  he  utters  the  words, 

*'  I  will  not  touch  thine  eyes 
For  all  the  treasure  that  thine  uncle  owes," 

we  have  anticipated  them.     The  boy's  desperate  at- 
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tempt  to  escape  ftt>m  prison  and  its  fatal  result  speedily 
follow : 

"  The  wall  Is  high  ;  and  yet  I  will  leap  down  : 
Good  ground,  be  pitiful,  and  hurt  me  not ! 


O  me  !  my  uncle's  spirit  is  iu  these  stones/' 

And  these,  his  dying  words,  make  us  feel  that  ''the 
bloody  fingers '-ends  of  John"  have  all  the  taint  of 
Arthur's  murder  on  them.  Therefore  we  welcome  with 
eager  satisfaction  that  poetic  justice  which  annihilates 
time,  and  makes  the  death  of  John  rapidly  follow  the 
death  of  Arthur.  Fourteen  years  really  elapsed,  but 
Sliakspeare  rouses  at  once  the  stern  anger  of  the  dis- 
tempered lords  for  the  ''ruin  of  that  sweet  life,"  and 
then  hurries  forward  civil  revolt  and  foreign  invasion, 
treason  and  treachery,  until  John  expires,  not  like  the 
brother  of  Coeur  de  Lion,  but  writhing  and  moaning 
with  a  monkish  poison  in  his  veins. 

The  beautiful  and  amiable  Prince  Arthur  has  httle 
resemblance  to  the  gallant  Edward  Plantagenet.  His 
father,  Henry  the  Sixth,  was  indeed  more  tit  for  a  pope 
than  a  king;  but  he  inherited  through  his  famous 
mother,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  the  beauty  and  spirit  of 
her  great  ancestor,  Charlemagne.  Shakspeare  has  dealt 
hardly  with  Margaret;  still  she  undoubtedly  had  an 
overbearing,  impetuous  disposition,  and  Philip  de  Co- 
mines,  who  knew  her  well,  attributes  the  overthrow  of 
the  House  of  Lancaster  to  her  rash  interference  in  the 
quarrel  between  Warwick  and  Somerset.  Henceforward 
her  life  was  a  weariful  watch  and  battle  for  the  rights 
of  her  husband  and  son;  for  Henry  was  not  only 
strangely  indifferent  to  his  6wn  rights,  but  also  quite 
willing  to  give  up  those  of  his  son,  if  by  so  doing  he 
could  win  the  peace  he  craved  but  never  on  earth 
reached.  The  incident  is  in  the  first  scene  of  the  third 
part  of  "  King  Henry  Sixth,"  and  it  is  impossible  in  it 
not  to  sympathize  with  Margaret  and  the  young  prince, 
nor  wonder  that,  when  Henry  urges,  "  Be  patient,  gen- 
tle queen,"  she  should  answer: 

**  Who  can  be  patient  in  such  extremes? 

Ah,  wretched  man  !    Would  I  had  died  a  maid, 
And  never  seen  thee,  never  borne  thee  son, 
Seeing  tliou  hast  proved  so  unnatural  a  father  I 
Hath  he  deserved  to  lose  his  birthright  thus  ? 

Prince.  Father,  you  cannot  disinherit  me : 
If  you  be  kinjp,  why  should  not  I  succeed  ? 

K.  Hen.  Pardon  me,  Margaret ;  pardon  me,  sweet  son  : 
The  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  Duke,  enforced  me. 

Q.  Mar.  Enforced  thee  !  Art  thou  a  king,  and  wilt  be  forced  ? 
I  shame  to  hear  thee  speak.     Ah,  timorous  wretch  ! 
Thou  hast  undone  thyself,  thy  son,  and  me, 
And  given  unto  the  house  of  York  such  head, 
As  thou  shalt  reign  but  by  their  sufferance. 

The  soldiers  should  have  toss'd  me  on  their  pikes 

Before  I  would  have  granted  to  that  act. 

The  northern  lords  that  have  forsworn  thy  colors 

Will  follow  mine,  if  once  they  see  them  spread  : 

And  spread  they  shall  be. 

Thus  do  1  leave  thee.     Come,  son,  let  *8  away  ; 

Our  army  *s  ready  ;  come,  we  *11  after  them. 

K.  Hen.  Stay,  g:entle  Margaret,  and  hear  me  speak. 

Q.  Mar.  Thou  hast  spoke  too  much  already  ;  get  thee  gone. 

K.  Hen.  Gentle  son  Edward,  thou  wilt  stay  with  me? 

Q.  Mar.  Ay,  to  be  murdered  by  his  enemies. 

Prince.  When  I  return  with  victory  from  the  field, 
I  '11  see  your  grace ;  till  then,  I  '11  follow  her." 

The  prince  was  then  only  seven  years  old,  but  he  had 
been  familiar  from  infancy  with  battles  and  flight  and 
exile ;  and,  being  Margaret's  son,  nourished  amid  the 
clashing  of  swords  and  the  hate  of  rival  claims,  we  can- 
not wonder  that  he  elected  to  follow  her,  and  win  back 


on  the  battle-field  the  crown  which  his  father  had  re- 
signed in  the  council  chamber. 

All  the  gentlemen  and  barons  of  the  great  northern 
counties  had  a  local  interest  in  the  House  of  Lancaster, 
and  they  rushed  to  arms  at  the  call  of  Margaret  in  be- 
half of  her  son's  rights.  But,  noble  as  Margaret  was 
under  defeat,  she  could  not  bear  victory,  and  her  tri- 
umph at  Sandal  Castle  was  sullied  by  the  murder  of 
''sweet  young  Rutland,"  the  little  son  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  who  was  seized  while  flying  with  his  tutor. 

The  sketch  of  this  little  York  is  but  a  slight  one,  yet 
it  is  a  masterly  portrait  of  the  terror  of  a  child  who  had 
been  all  his  short  life  under  priestly  dictation,  and  who 
could  have  no  conception  of  the  scenes  in  which  his 
Lancastrian  cousin  Edward  learnt  how  to  defy  his  ene- 
mies, and  receive  their  daggers  without  flinching. 

^^But.  Ah,  whither  shall  I  fiy  to  'scape  their  hands? 
Ah,  tutor  I  look  where  bloody  CliflTord  comes  ! 

Cl\f.  Chaplain,  away  !  thy  priesthood  saves  thy  life. 
As  for  the  brat  of  this  accursed  duke. 
Whose  father  slew  my  father,  he  shall  die. 

Tut.  Ah,  Clifford  1  murder  not  this  innocent  child, 
Lest  thou  be  hated  both  of  God  and  man. 

Clif.  How  now  1  Is  he  dead  already  ?  Or  is  it  fear 
That  makes  him  close  his  eyes  ?  I  '11  open  them. 

But.  Ah,  gentle  Clifford,  kill  me  with  thy  sword, 
And  not  with  such  a  cruel,  threatening  look. 
Sweet  Clifford,  hear  me  speak  before  I  die  : 
I  am  too  mean  a  subject  for  thy  wrath  ; 
Be  thou  reveng'd  on  men,  and  let  me  live. 

C7(f.  In  vain  thou  speak 'st,  poor  boy  ;  my  father's  blood 
Hath  stopp'd  the  passage  where  thy  words  should  enter. 

But.  O,  let  me  pray  before  I  t^ke  my  death : 
To  thee  I  pray,  sweet  Clifford,  pity  me  1 

Cltf.  Such  pity  as  my  rapier's  point  affords. 

But.  I  never  did  thee  harm — why  wilt  thou  slay  me  ? 

Qif.  Thy  father  hath. 

But.  But  'twas  ere  I  was  bom. 
Thou  hast  one  son ;  for  his  sake  pity  me ; 
Lest,  in  revenge  thereof— sith  God  is  just — 
He  be  as  miserably  slain  as  I. 
Ah,  let  me  live  in  prison  all  my  days. 
And  when  I  give  occasion  of  offense. 
Then  let  me  die,  for  now  thou  hast  no  cause. 

Clif.  No  cause? 
Thy  father  slew  my  father,  therefore  die  I" 

And  whispering  his  last  words  in  Latin,  the  boy  falls. 

Shakspeare  makes  Margaret  ofier  the  Duke  of  York, 
Rutland's  father,  a  handkerchief  dipped  in  his  child's 
blood,  to  wipe  away  the  tears  he  sheds  for  his  untimely 
end ;  and  it  is  certain  that  her  immoderate  laughter  and 
brutal  triumph  over  York  was  such  as,  in  some  measure, 
to  justify  the  tragic  death  of  her  own  son  under  the 
daggers  of  the  three  remaining  sons  of  York — Edward, 
Clarence  and  Richard. 

Soon  aflerward  Margaret  rescued  her  husband  from 
his  Yorkist  jailors,  and  with  exultation  presented  to 
him  the  young  prince,  who  had  shared  with  her  all  the 
perils  of  the  war,  saying  : 

**  You  promised  knighthood  to  our  forward  son  ; 
Unsheath  your  sword,  and  dub  him  presently. 
Edward,  kneel  down. 

K.  Hen.  Edward  Plantagenet,  arise  a  knight ; 
And  learn  this  lesson  :  Draw  thy  sword  in  right. 

Prince.  My  gracious  father,  by  your  kingly  leave, 
I  '11  draw  it  as  apparent  to  the  crown, 
And  in  that  quarrel  use  it  to  the-death." 

The  Lancastrian  nobles  had,  however,  so  little  re- 
spect for  Henry  that  they  urged  him  to  leave  the  field 
to  the  conduct  of  Margaret ;  and  Shakspeare,  by  a 
subtle  touch  of  filial  respect,  at  this  juncture  adds  the 
noblest  grace  to  the  young  Edward's  character : 

"  Prince.  My  royal  father,  cheer  these  noble  lords, 
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And  hearten  those  that  flgbt  in  your  defense  : 
Unsheath  your  sword,  good  father ;  cry  Saint  Oeorgel^' 

The  battle  of  Tow  ton,  fought  on  Palm  Sunday,  "  with 
lances  instead  of  palms,"  made  Margaret  and  her  son 
again  wanderers  and  exiles.  They  fled  from  Scotland 
to  France,  and  from  France  to  Scotland,  finding  in 
every  place  misery  and  danger.  An  inflexible  evil  for- 
tune followed  the  mother  and  son ;  their  bravery  and 
devotion  could  not  propitiate  it.  Treachery,  ship- 
wreck, hunger,  cold  and  weariness  were  familiar  to 
them.  Poverty  manacled  them,  defeat  after  defeat 
dogged  their  footsteps.  Year  after  year  the  struggle 
was  continued,  until  on  the  ''  bloody  field  "  of  Tewkes- 
bury the  house  of  Lancaster  buried  its  last  hope  of 
sovereignty  with  "  the  gallant,  springing  young  Plan- 
tagenet." 

Here  Edward  was  taken  prisoner  with  his  mother, 
Margaret,  and  brought  before  King  Edward  the  Fourth, 
and  his  brothers  Clarence  and  Richard.  This,  the  final 
scene  of  his  short  life,  was  not  unworthy  of  the  stormy 
years  which  it  closed.  Unterrified  by  the  cruel  York 
faces  which  glared  upon  him,  he  fell  beneath  their  dag- 
gers asserting  his  rights  to  the  last  moment,  and  dealing 
out  to  his  enemies  quick,  angry  speeches,  full  of  poign- 
ant sarcasms  and  reproaches. 

The  assassination  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  which  speedily 
followed  that  of  his  son  Edward,  ended  the  civil  war  ; 
but  we  should  close  the  historical  dramas  at  this  point 
with  a  sense  of  Injustice  and  incompleteness.  The  play 
of  ^^ Richard  the  Third"  is  the  legitimate  sequel  to 
"Henry  the  Sixth,"  and  Richard  himself  the  terrible 
Fate  who,  destitute  of  pity,  love  or  fear,  fills  for  others 
the  cup  of  retribution  which  he  also  had  to  drink.  This 
idea  is  distinctly  prominent.  Margaret  is  brought  for- 
ward to  keep  alive,  by  her  ftuntic  prophecies,  the  past 
in  the  present;  and  in  that  night  so  full  of  ''fearful 
dreams  "  and  "  ugly  sights  "  which  foreboded  to  Clarence 
his  own  murder,  he  tells,  shudderingly,  how  there 

**  Came  wandering  by 
A  shadow  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hair 
Dabbled  in  blood ;  and  he  shriek 'd  out  aloud  : 
*  Clarence  is  come ;  false,  fleeting,  perjured  Clarence, 
That  stabb'd  me  in  the  fleld  of  Tewkesbury.' '' 

The  murder  of  Clarence  produces  the  afiecting  scene 
between  his  mother  and  two  children.  The  sketch  of 
Clarence's  son  is  very  slight,  but  full  of  character.  He 
had  been  told  by  Richard  that  his  uncle  the  King,  **  pro- 
vok'dto  'thy  the  Queen,  "had  caused  his  Other's  death. 
He  had  been  kissed  by  Richard,  and  told  to  rely  on  him 
as  a  father,  and  when  his  grandmother  dropped  a  hint 
of  his  uncle's  treachery,  the  child,  with  that  sweet  cre- 
dulity that  can  see  no  guile  beneath  a  kind  demonstra- 
tion, answered,  "  I  cannot  think  it." 

The  death  of  Edward  soon  aftier  the  murder  of  his 
brother  Clarence  placed  Richard  so  much  nearer  the 
throne.  Only  Edward's  two  sons  barred  his  right. 
These  princes  are  drawn  with  exquisite  skill.  With 
scanty  means  he  indicates  in  the  Prince  of  Wales,  then 
thirteen  years  of  age,  a  disposition  promising  a  most 
perfect  manhood.  Dignified,  earnest  and  clear-seeing, 
there  is  an  air  of  pensive  thought  about  all  he  says ; 
while  his  younger  brother  of  York  is  spirited,  quick- 
tongued,  almost  malapert,  but  yet  just  the  keen,  obser- 
vant child  that  might  be  expected  as  the  growth  of  a 
court  full  of  hostility,  hypocrisy,  and  jealous,  quarreling 
women. 

Richard,  as  Protector,  wishes  the  brothers  to  go  to 
the  Tower  pending  Edward's  coronation.  The  young 
king  does  "  not  like  the  Tower  of  any  place ;"  but  he 
gracefully  consents,  asks  questions  about  its  builder, 


Julius  Ceesar,  and  makes  reflections  on  his  life.    But 
the  bold  little  York  protests : 

*'  I  shall  not  sleep  in  quiet  at  the  Tower. 
Bich.  Why  should  you  fear  ? 
York.  Marry,  my  Uncle  Clarence's  ang^y  ghost. 
My  grandam  told  me  he  was  murtherM  there. 
Prince.  I  fear  no  uncles  dead. 
Bich.  Nor  none  that  live  I  hope. 
Prince.  An  if  they  live,  I  hope  I  need  not  fear." 

The  son  of  Clarence  was  incredulous  as  to  his  uncle's 
fiilseness ;  the  young  York  had  that  boyish  quickness 
which  instinctively  discerns  the  danger  it  has  no  power 
to  ward  off.  His  pert,  sly  taunts  to  his  uncle  of  Glos- 
ter  are  very  natural,  and  very  skillfully  contrasted  with 
the  delicate  caution  and  acuteness  of  the  little  king's  re- 
marks. ''O  'tis  a  parlous  boy,"  says  Richard  to  his 
creature  Buckingham. 

Bold,  quick,  ingenious,  forward,  capable ;  and  from 
that  moment  we  know  that  Richard  will  have  no  re- 
lentings. 

The  plot  deepens  rapidly;  the  mother  and  grand- 
mother of  the  princes — the  latter  woefully  counting  her 
"  eighty  odd  years  of  sorrow  " — are  forbid  access  to 
them  ;  and  there  are  few  more  touching  lines  in  all  the 
Shakspearean  dramas  than  those  in  which  the  fearful 
mother  addresses  the  prison  of  her  boys  : 

**  Pity,  you  ancient  stones,  those  tender  babes 
Whom  envy  hath  immur'd  within  your  walls ! 
Rough  cradle  for  such  little  pret-ty  ones  I 
Rude,  ragged  nurse  1    Old  sullen  playfellow 
For  tender  princes,  use  my  babies  well !'' 

King  John  incited  Hubert  to  murder  Arthur  with 
trembling,  cowardly  innuendoes ;  Richard,  with  cynical 
indifierence,  summons  Tyrrel  to  his  presence  and  asks : 

**  Dar'st  thou  resolve  to  kill  a  friend  of  mine?^' 
And  receiving  Tyrrel 's  ready  assurance,  exclaims  exult- 
ingly  :  '*  Thou  sing'st  sweet  music  I"  Yet  if  there  is 
any  scene  conjured  in  wondrous  words  to  abide  all  time 
it  is  Tyrrel's  description  of  the  two  children  ''girdling 
one  another  within  their  alabaster,  innocent  arms."" 
Endless  repetition  has  not  made  it  stale,  nor  do  artists 
ever  seem  to  weary  in  interpreting  the  tearful  words  in 
lovely  forms. 

The  wailing  for  their  murder  is  worthy  of  their  tragic 
fate.  ^Margaret  of  Anjou,  hungering  for  revenge,  bad 
appeared  in  the  early  part  of  the  play  despair-crowned 
and  breathing  curses ;  and  after  their  death  she  comes 
again,  to  add  her  note  of  gratified  hate  to  the  lamenta- 
tions of  three  generations,  and  to  forbode  the  despair 
and  horror  and  death  waiting  for  Richard  on  the  field 
of  Bosworth. 

An  admirable  contrast  to  these  English  boys  is  the 
Roman  son  of  Coriolanus.  How  charming  is  that  scene 
in  the  house  of  Marcius,  in  which  his  grandmother  and 
mother,  as  they  sit  sewing,  talk  of  the  boy  to  their 
morning  caller,  Valeria  I  "He  had  rather  see  the 
swords,  and  hear  a  drum,  than  look  upon  his  school- 
master," says  the  proud  grandmother;  and  Valeria 
adds: 

**Val.  O*  my  word,  the  father's  son.  .  .  .  I  looked  upon  him 
o' Wednesday  half  an  hour  together;  he  has  such  a  confirmed 
countenance.  I  saw  him  run  after  a  gilded  butterfly  ;  and  when 
he  caught  it,  he  let  it  go  again  ;  and  after  it  again  ;  and  over 
and  over  he  comes,  and  up  again  ;  catched  it  again  ;  or  whether 
his  fall  enraged  him,  or  how  'twas,  he  did  so  set  his  teeth,  and 
tear  it — O,  I  warrant,  how  he  mammocked  it  I 

Vol.  One  of  bis  father's  moods," 

is  the  grandmother's  proud  admission ;  and  we  see  in 
this  boy  who  "  mammocked "  and  tore  his  butterfly 
prey  the  epitome  of  the  father,  who  "  fluttered  the  Vols- 
cians  about  like  an  eagle  in  a  dove-cote." 
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*^  He  has  8uch  a  confirmed  countenance  '^  is  Valerians 
description  of  the  child's  appearance,  and  the  simple 
phrase  conveys  the  perfect  idea  of  a  sturdy  child  and  a 
self-willed  character.  He  appears  again  with  Yolumnia 
and  Virgilia,  when  they  plead  for  the  safety  of  Rome. 
The  women  declare  that  Coriolanus  must  tread  upon 
their  bodies  if  he  *'  march  to  assault  his  country ;"  but 
the  young  Marcius,  mimic  of  his  father,  cries  out : 

*<  He  shall  not  tread  on  me. 
I  ni  run  away  till  I  am  bigger ;  but  then  I  '11  fight. 

If  we  take  up  the  play  of  ''Macbeth"  after  that  of 
"Coriolanus,"  we  are  in  a  new  world.  It  transports  us 
from  the  sunshine  of  Italian  cities  to  the  mists  and 
glooms  of  the  Scotch  Highlands.  Everything  is  tinged 
with  the  supernatural.  Men  are  credulous  and  excita- 
ble, and  their  ordinary  speech  is  poetical  and  full  of 
grand  images.  The  mighty  forms  of  Macduff,  Banquo, 
Si  ward  are  of  very  different  aspect  to  the  downright, 
hard-headed,  hard-fisted  Roman  nobles ;  and  the  preter- 
naturally  wise  son  of  Macduff,  vainly  trying  to  form  a 
conception  of  a  traitor,  tyrant  and  murderer,  is  a  very 
diflferent  child  from  the  young  Marcius,  to  whom  diffi- 
culties would  only  suggest  fighting.  The  little  Scot 
dreams  and  wonders ;  but  witlial,  when  the  time  for 
action  comes,  he  is  no  coward.  Dimly  comprehending 
from  his  mother's  irritable  complaints  that  a  traitor 
"  swears  and  lies,"  when  the  murderer  sent  by  Macbeth 
calls  his  father  "  traitor,"  he  at  once,  with  childish  pas- 
sion, answers,  *'  Thou  liest  I "  and  being  instantly 
stabbed,  uses  his  last  breath  to  urge  his  mother,  '*  Run 
away,  I  pray  you !" 

From  the  gloom  of  the  Scotch  Highlands,  *'  Love's 
Labor  Lost "  takes  us  to  the  sunny  plains  of  Navarre. 
Here  all  the  men  are  idle,  and  the  women,  too ;  and  we 
may  laugh  with  Costard  over  the  tricks  and  speech  of 
that  ''nit  of  mischief,"  that  "half-penny  purse  of  wit," 
the  little  page.  Moth.  Shakspeare  has  in  this  comedy 
imitated  the  pedantic  style  of  conversation  affected  by 
the  witty  and  learned  of  that  time,  an  excellent  descrip- 
tion of  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  critical 
Holofemes  as  "  too  picked,  too  spruce,  too  affected,  too 
odd,  as  it  were — too  peregrinate,  as  I  may  call  it." 

None  of  Shakspeare 's  contrasts  are  more  decided  and 
amusing  than  that  of  the  stiff,  affected,  melancholy 
Armado  with  the  page  Moth,  who,  light  as  his  name,  is 
all  jest  and  playfulness,  versatility  and  cunning.  Ar- 
mado is  a  great  coiner  of  words,  and  the  alliterations, 
antithesis  and  Latin  phrases  of  the  curate,  schoolmaster 
and  knight  are  a  perpetual  joy  to  Moth  and  his  admirer, 
the  clown  Costard.  "  They  have  been  at  a  great  feast 
of  languages,  and  stolen  the  scraps,"  whispers  Moth  to 
Costard. 

*^Cost.  Oy  they  have  lived  long  in  the  alms-basket  of  words! 
I  marvel  thy  master  hath  not  eaten  thee  for  a  word ;  for  thou 
art  not  so  long  by  the  head  as  honorificabilUudinitatibttSy** 

answers  Costard,  who  had  also  picked  up  the  fashion 
of  big  words,  and  stolen  the  longest  in  the  comedy. 
We  may  find  Don  Adriano  de  Armado  dull,  and  the 
curate's  and  schoolmaster  s  disputes  on  the  golden  ca- 
dences of  poesy  very  tiresome ;  but  we  shall  always  be 
ready  to  say  to  that  handful  of  wit,  the  tiny  Moth,  "An 
I  had  but  one  penny  in  the  world,  thou  shouldst  have  it 
to  buy  gi ngerbread . " 

Shakspeare  gives  to  the  pages  of  his  plays  as  decided 
an  individuality  and  as  national  a  flavor  as  he  does  to 
for  more  important  characters.  Thus  Lucius,  the  page 
of  Brutus,  touching  his  instrument  in  his  master's  tent 


at  midnight,  and  dropping  away  into  the  irresistible 
sleep  of  boyhood,  is  as  far  apart  as  time  and  race  can 
put  him  from  the  mannikin  Robin  whom  Prince  Hal 
sets  to  walk  behind  the  fat  knight  Falstaff,  for  the  pure 
fun  of  the  contrast ;  a  merry  little  rascal,  killed  at  Agin- 
court,  with  "  the  poys  and  the  luggage,  expressly 
against  the  law  of  arms,"  as  Fluellen  decides.  And 
when  Henry,  in  retaliation,  cut  the  throats  of  his  pri- 
soners, perhaps  some  memory  of  this  pet  boy  mingled 
in  his  revenge. 

No  sketch  of  child-life  could  possibly  differ  farther 
from  Moth  than  the  tender,  sensitive  Mamilli us  of  "  The 
Winter's  Tale."  The  petted  darling  of  the  ladies  of  the 
court,  he  is  half  ashamed  and  half  resentful  of  his  baby 
honors,  fearing  they  will  "  kiss  him  hard,  and  speak  to 
him  as  if  he  were  a  baby  still."  How  easy  it  is  to 
imagine  the  solemn  little  &ce  with  which,  when  begged 
to  tell  a  tale,  he  asks  : 

"  Merry,  or  sad,  shall 't  be  V* 

And  then  adds : 

^*  A  sad  tale 's  best  for  winter. 
I  have  one  of  sprites  and  goblins.'^ 

And  what  mother  would  not  have  answered  : 

"  Let  *s  have  that,  good  sir. 
Come  on,  sit  down^-come  on,  and  do  your  best 
To  fright  me  with  yonr  sprites ;  you  're  powerful  at  it." 

And  then  the  tale  that  was  never  to  be  finished  began : 

"  There  was  a  man— dwelt  by  a  churchyard — I  will  tell  It  softly — " 

In  this  little  scene,  so  famiUar  to  every  parent, 
Shakspeare  got  at  the  very  heart  of  child-nature.  But 
the  tale  is  rudely  interrupted  by  the  wicked  and  unjust 
arrest  of  the  queen,  his  mother,  by  whose  side  Mamil- 
lius  is  sitting,  and  we  are  left  to  infer  the  grief  and 
suffering  of  the  child  by  the  few  lines  which  close  her 
trial : 

"  Servant.  My  lord,  the  king,  the  king ! 

LeofUes.  What  is  the  business  ? 

Sei-vant.  O  sir,  I  shall  be  hated  to  report  it ! 
The  prince  your  son,  with  mere  conceit  and  fear 
Of  the  queen ^s  speed,  is  gone. 

I^ontes.  How  !    Gone  ? 

Servant,  Is  dead." 

It  may  be  observed  of  the  children  which  Shakspeare 
draws  that  their  ideality  is  generally  preserved,  either 
by  an  early  death  or  by  some  strange  fortune.  Arthur 
of  Brittany  and  the  unfortunate  princes  of  Lancaster 
and  York  have  in  his  pages  an  eternal  childhood. 
Again,  over  the  early  years  of  some  of  his  most  ex- 
quisite and  noble  characters  he  throws  a  romantic 
glamour  that  is  made  to  glorify  their  whole  after  life. 
He  shows  us  Miranda,  and  leaves  us  to  imagine  her 
childhood  in  tnat  enchanted  isle.  We  meet  the  lost 
princess  Perdita  at  the  sheep-shearing,  sharing  her  daf- 
fodils and  violets,  and  we  know  in  what  sweet,  innocent 
content  she  has  grown  to  such  exquisite  maidenhood ; 
or  among  the  wild  Welsh  mountains  we  see  the  stolen 
princes  of  Cyinbeline  drinking  in  the  free  air  and  offer- 
ing morning  salutations  to  the  rising  sun,  and  are  cer- 
tain, from  their  generous  manhood,  that  the  breath  of 
the  old  innocent  world  was  about  their  youth. 

And  if  tlie  child-world  of  Shakespeare  is  sad,  it  is 
always  pure  and  sweet.  We  cannot  enter  it  without 
feeling  that  Heaven  lies  nearer  to  us.  Perchance  some 
memory  of  his  own  lost  son  touched  every  child  he 
drew ;  at  any  rate,  we  cannot  doubt  that  Shakspeare 
reverenced  childhood  and  tenderly  bent  over  its  joys 
and  sorrows. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THE   CHURCH   MILITANT. 

The  admiaiHtrator  of  George  Eighmie  was  very  far 
fVom  beiug  a  bod  man.  He  considered  hie  cousin's 
relation  with  Alida,  and  the  attempt  to  free  his  slaves 
and  devote  the  proceeds  of  his  estate  to  the  benefit  of 
the  children  resulting  troia  that  union,  an  outrage,  not 
only  upon  society  in  general  and  the  peculiar  institu- 
tion of  the  South  in  particular,  but  especially  upon  his 
owa  kith  and  kin.  This  feeling  at  least  was  but  natural, 
and  simply  represented  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
community  in  which  he  dwelt,  intensified  somewhat  t>y 
that  feeling  of  personal  resentment  which  the  heir-ex- 
pectant always  feela  when  his  hopes  are  blighted  by 
unanticipated  claimants.  He  bore  no  ill-will  to  Alida 
or  her  children,  but  he  believed  them  to  be  legally  and 
justly  the  slaves  of  his  long-deceased  relative,  and,  as 
such,  rightfully  subject  to  the  claims  of  the  heirs.  This 
belief  was  an  inherited  one.  He  had  been  little  more 
than  a  boy  when  his  cousin  died,  and  the  sentiment  had 
grown  stronger  and  stronger  in  his  breast  with  every 
succeeding  discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  family  coun- 
cils. He  had  been  selected  for  his  present  position,  after 
the  long  years  of  litigation,  because  he  was  cdoI,  coura- 
geous and  intelligent.  He  was  a  man  of  substauce, 
though  not  of  great  wealth — thrifty,  energetic  and  re- 
spectable. He  was  a  member  of  the  church,  consistent, 
earnest  and  devout.  He  would  no  sooner  have  com- 
mitted what  he  deemed  a  wrong  than  the  saintly-faced 
Miss  Hunniwell  herself.  Xay,  he  would  have  resisted 
what  he  thought  to  be  injustice  just  as  ntubbomly,  and 
with  the  same  immutable  conviction  that  he  was  doing 
right  thereby.  He  was  a  law-abiding  man  ;  upright  and 
fair  in  his  dealings  with  others,  and  no  more  desirous  of 
securing  his  own  rights  than  of  rendering  righteousness 
to  others.  It  was  his  duty,  as  he  was  instructed  and 
believed,  to  reduce  to  possession  the  assets  of  the  estate 
he  had  sworn  to  administer.  It  was  especially  his  duty 
toward  the  rightful  heirs  to  reclaim  Alida  and  her  chil- 
dren, because  they  hail  been  advised  that  it  was  {Mssible 
that  complications  might  arise  through  the  suit  already 
begun  by  Jared  Clark!^on,  as  the  guardian  of  Alida, 
which  would  be  entirely  avoided  if  the  children  of 
Eighmie  were  brought  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  the  state  in  which  he  died.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  Hilda  was  the  daughter  of  Alida,  and  he  had  de- 
termined to  obtain  possession  of  her  person,  and  bring 
her  to  Carolina  before  Clarkson  or  others  of  her  friends 
could  have  an  opportunity  either  to  place  her  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  law  or  to  interpose  any  legal  barrier 
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to  her  removal.  He  did  not  regard  Hilda  as  having 
any  rights  at  all,  except  the  slender  one  of  personal  de- 
fense which  the  law  allowed  the  slave.  He  was  ready  to 
admit  that  it  would  lie  hard  for  her  to  come  down  from 
the  luxurious  position  she  had  occupied  as  the  petted 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  and  reHned  gentleman  to  a  state 
of  servitude,  and  he  would  have  felt  no  little  pity  for 
her  on  that  account.  Were  her  state  of  subjection 
once  clearly  acknowledged,  and  her  claims  as  the  heir 
of  Hargrove  abandoned  and  extinguished,  he  would 
willingly  have  consulted  her  happiness  by  consent- 
ing to  release  the  claims  of  the  estate  upon  her  per- 
son for  a  nominal  consideration.  In  short,  Sherwoi>d 
Eighmie  was  an  honest,  upright.  Christian  gentleman, 
who  had  no  more  doubt  of  the  righteousness  of  slavery 
than  of  any  other  tenet  of  his  fhitli.  He  did  not  wish 
to  secure  the  girl  ftomany  motive  of  cruelty  or  revenge. 
He  would  have  treated  her  kindly,  according  to  his 
ideas  of  kindness,  had  she  fallen  into  his  hands ;  but  he 
did  not  regard  it  as  any  injustice  or  inhumanity  on 
his  part  to  perform  to  the  letter  the  duties  his  position 
devolved  upon  him.  He  was  a  just  man  even  to  his 
own  slaves,  treating  them  fairly  rather  than  indol- 
geatly.  He  expected  and  exacted  service,  and  he  held 
himself  bound  as  a  Christian  master  to  give  good  sup- 
port, attention  in  sickness,  and  a  reasonable  amount  of 
relaxation  to  those  who  served.  He  would  have  fought 
for  one  of  his  slaves  only  less  readily  than  for  bis  chil- 
dren, and  would  have  resented  their  ill-treatment  by 
another  to  the  limit  of  the  law  or  the  extent  of  his 
power.  He  would  have  done  this,  however,  not  so  much 
out  of  consideration  for  the  slave  himself,  as  because  he 
regarded  it  as  the  duty  of  the  master,  and  also  because 
any  interference  with  his  servant  was  an  infraction  of 
his  right  as  master.  In  short,  he  was  a  good,  &ir, 
average  man,  shaped  and  fashioned  by  one  set  of  ideas, 
as  Harrison  Kortright  had  been  by  another.  Submitt«d 
to  the  same  influences,  the  two  men  would  not  have 
been  unlike  in  character.  Growing  up  as  they  did,  they 
seemed  to  stand  at  the  verj-  antipodes  of  thought. 

The  fact  was  well  known  both  to  himself  and  his 
lawyer  that  Miss  Hunniwell  was  not  inclined  to  the  ex- 
treme  doctrines  of  the  Abolitionists,  and  from  this  it 
was  inferred  that  perhaps  the  best  method  to  secure  his 
end  was  to  speak  her  fair,  and  obtain  if  possible  her 
co-operation  in  getting  possession  of  the  "  person  held 
to  service  or  labor"  whom  he  sought.  He  could  not 
understand,  nor  could  his  counsel,  why  any  one  not  a 
rampant  Abolitionist  should  object  to  rendering  to 
him  what  the  law  not  only  gave  him  the  right  to  liave. 
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but  commanded  him  to  take  and  keep  as  a  part  of  the 
estate  of  his  intestate.  He  had  arranged  it  so  that  his 
attorney  ^8  letter  should  reach  her  just  at  the  time  it  did. 
In  fact,  he  had  himself  brought  it  the  day  before  and 
mailed  it  in  the  village.  He  had  been  at  slight  pains  to 
conceal  his  identity,  and  had  brought  with  him  from 
Baltimore  two  men  who  were  ready  to  perform  his  bid- 
ding in  all  things.  They  were  men  of  experience,  too, 
for  they  had  more  than  once  been  engaged  in  the  re- 
capture of  slaves  in  several  of  the  border  states. 

As  regards  Miss  Hunniwell,  both  he  and  his  legal 
adviser  had  made  the  common  mistake  of  the  Southerner 
in  estimating  the  Northern  character, — by  supposing 
her  to  be  entirely  mercenary  in  her  impulses.  That 
anything  beside  her  material  interests  would  affect 
her  action  in  the  matter  he  never  once  dreamed  until 
he  stood  in  her  presence  and  heard  her  indignant  refu- 
sal to  accede  to  his  request.  Even  then  he  was  unable 
to  appreciate  the  motive  that  controlled  her  action. 
He  accounted  her  show  of  indignation  as  resulting 
from  a  careful  balancing  of  profit  and  loss,  and  sought 
to  convince  her  that  refusal  would  be  far  more  disas- 
trous to  her  school  than  assent  to  his  demand  could 
possibly  be. 

When  her  soft  cheek  flushed  and  her  clear  blue  eyes 
flashed  at  this,  and  she  requested  him  to  leave  the 
premises  without  delay,  he  simply  thought  he  had  blun- 
dered in  the  method  in  which  he  had  broached  the 
subject.  It  was  not  until  his  second  visit,  when  he 
came  armed  with  his  proofs,  which  were  merely  re- 
ceived as  evidences  of  a  wicked  purpose  by  the  mis- 
tress of  Beechwood,  that  he  mistrusted  that  her  refusal 
arose  from  the  fact  that  she,  too,  had  imbibed  the  pes- 
tiferous notions  of  the  Abolitionists.  When  she  openly 
avowed  not  only  her  purpose  to  harbor  and  maintain 
the  slave  without  regard  to  his  demands,  but  also  de- 
clared that  she  would  do  all  in  her  power  to  prevent  his 
getting  hold  of  his  property  at  all,  then  he  first  per- 
ceived that,  like  all  the  rest  of  "  the  Yankees,"  she  was 
at  heart  an  enemy  of  *'the  South,"  and  thoroughly 
determined  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  any  law  designed 
to  protect  the  interests  of  her  people.  Thereupon  he 
had  at  once  determined  to  use  any  means  short  of  actual 
violence  to  secure  possession  of  his  slave.  He  had  a 
good  idea  of  Hilda^s  appearance,  for  she  had  been 
pointed  out  to  him  in  the  town  that  morning  as  '^  the 
daughter  of  that  poor  Captain  Hargrove  that  was  killed 
by  the  slaveholders  lately." 

He  at  once  took  measures  to  apply  for  a  warrant, 
and  set  his  men  to  watch  the  institution  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  fugitive.  He  had  strolled  restlessly 
about  the  building,  not  so  much  with  the  idea  of  secur- 
ing the  prize  as  to  see  what  avenues  there  were  for  her 
escape.  The  note  which  Amy  had  thrown  at  his  feet 
first  put  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  forcibly  seizing  and  car- 
rying away  his  slave.  He  knew  he  was  in  a  community 
intensely  hostile  to  his  purpose,  who  would  spare  no 
pains  to  outwit,  delay  and  thwart  his  plans.  In  a  legal 
struggle  he  dreaded  their  activity,  shrewdness  and  fer- 
tility of  resource,  especially  aided,  as  he  saw  it  would 
be,  by  an  almost  universal  public  sentiment ;  but  he 
thought  that  a  bold,  quick  stroke  would  meet  with  little 
or  no  resistance,  and  estimated  that  he  would  be  able 
to  remove  the  girl  should  he  once  get  her  in  his  power 
without  serious  inconvenience.  Like  most  Southern 
men  of  that  time,  he  counted  all  Northern  men  as 
cowards,  and  had  no  doubt  that  himself  and  his  two 
assistants  would  present  a  show  of  force  that  would 
eflectually  prevent  all  attempt  at  a  rescue. 

Upon  mentioning  the  matter  to  these  worthies  he 


found  them  entirely  of  his  opinion.  They  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  reconnoitre  the  rear  of  the  seminary,  and 
announced  their  readiness  to  undertake  the  enterprise 
that  very  night.  Their  plans  were  quickly  matured. 
One  of  them  had  noticed  a  ladder  lying  beside  the  car- 
riage-house which  was  all  that  was  needed  to  give  access 
to  the  roof  below  Hilda's  window.  A  carriage  was  easily 
obtained,  which  one  of  the  assistants  was  to  drive,  while 
the  other,  with  the  aid  of  Eighmie,  was  to  secure  the 
girl.  It  seemed  a  very  simple  matter.  None  of  them 
had  any  fear  as  to  the  result.  Indeed,  they  thought  it 
more  than  likely  there  would  be  no  resistance  or  pursuit, 
but  Sherwood  Eighmie  hardly  relished  the  idea  of  a 
stealthy  entrance  into  the  house.  He  would  much  have 
preferred  to  go  in  by  the  front  door,  regardless  of  all 
remonstrance,  and  carry  away  what  he  was  entitled  to 
take.  The  entry  by  the  window  smacked  to  him  of 
burglary ;  but  his  two  assistants,  with  whose  lives  this 
method  was  more  in  harmony,  overruled  his  objection 
by  dwelling  on  the  obstacles  he  was  likely  to  meet  with 
from  a  hostile  community  and  the  very  slender  prospect 
of  obtaining  justice  by  strictly  legal  methods.  Besides, 
they  argued  that  a  bold  and  dashing  movement  of  this 
kind  would  greatly  increase  the  prestige  of  the  South, 
and  as  they  could  easily  be  beyond  the  state  line  before 
any  pursuit  was  made,  there  was  really  only  a  show  of 
danger  in  it — just  enough  to  make  it  enjoyable.  This 
advice  was  not  altogether  disinterested,  since  these  wor- 
thies would  be  able,  as  they  well  knew,  to  demand  a  much 
greater  sum  for  engaging  in  such  an  adventure  than  if 
they  should  merely  follow  their  employer  about  as  an 
unnecessary  body-guard  while  he  awaited  the  slow  pro- 
cess of  the  law  to  put  him  in  possession  of  his  own. 
To  climb  a  ladder,  crack  a  window  or  forcibly  remove 
an  unwilling  slave-girl  from  a  harbor  of  refuge,  were 
none  of  them  acts  that  they  regarded  with  any  especial 
horror.  So  they  ridiculed  the  hesitancy  of  their  prin- 
cipal, made  light  of  his  objections,  piqued  his  vanity 
and  appealed  to  his  prejudice  until  they  carried  their 
point,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  capture  should  be 
made  an  hour  after  evening  prayers  at  the  seminary. 

A  little  after  dark  two  vehicles  moved  out  of  the  vil- 
lage toward  the  seminary.  In  the  first  of  these  was  the 
worthy  pastor,  whose  face  glowed  with  the  anticipation 
of  doing  a  good  act.  The  man  and  horse  were  oddly 
matched,  and  yet  there  was  not  lacking  a  sense  of  fit- 
ness between  them.  The  divine,  a  great  broad-shoul- 
dered, Saxon-visaged  man,  sat  in  the  light,  covered 
buggy,  his  soft  felt  hat  pulled  well  down  over  his  ears, 
the  robe  tucked  close  about  him,  and  urged  forward  the 
staid,  shambling  bay  with  an  occasional  cluck,  which 
had  no  efiect  upon  that  animal,  which  merely  kept  on 
at  the  same  steady  pace.  Yet  a  close  observer  could 
see  at  a  glance  that  there  was  good  material  both  in 
man  and  horse.  The  broad,  firm  jaw  and  cool  gray 
eye  bespoke  a  man  who,  if  somewhat  slow  in  making 
up  his  mind,  would  never  waver  from  a  decision  once 
made.  The  firm  grip  of  the  bare  broad  hand  that 
grasped  the  reins  showed  that  even  in  a  physical  con- 
test he  would  be  no  mean  opponent.  The  horse  was  a 
dark  blood-bay,  whose  powerful  shoulder  and  long, 
sloping  quarters  showed  that  his  stride  was  capable 
of  being  quickened  until  it  reached  a  rate  by  no  means 
despicable  even  among  fi'equenters  of  the  turf.  In  his 
careless  way  the  dominie  was  a  horseman,  and,  despite 
his  seemingly  careless  driving,  was  not  accustomed  to 
take  anybody's  *'du8t"  on  the  country  roads  he  tra- 
veled. His  horse  knew  all  his  moods,  and  would  not 
only  endure  his  perpetual  nagging,  but  when  his  master 
was  in  serious  earnest,  pricked  up  his  ears,  stretched 
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out  his  long  neck,  and  threw  the  dirt  in  a  style  that 
made  urging  superfluous.  He  was  a  sagacious  heast, 
too,  and  at  the  word  of  command  hacked  from  the 
stall  into  the  shafts,  and,  with  the  huggy  attached,  out 
of  the  harn  into  the  little  yard  behind  the  parsonage. 
He  was  even  trusted  to  trot  round  to  the  front  door 
without  a  driver,  there  to  wait  while  the  dominie 
changed  his  clothes  and  prepared  for  the  road.  Left 
unfastened  by  his  absent-minded  master  on  the  high- 
way for  a  time  longer  tiian  he  deemed  needful  for  a 
pastoral  call,  he  sometimes  trotted  leisurely  home  and 
waited  at  the  stable-door  for  his  master's  return.  In 
short,  Mr.  Amory  and  his  horse  were  well  suited  to 
the  plan  he  had  devised,  which  was  nothing  less  than 
to  take  Hilda  twenty  miles  and  more  across  the  country 
before  sunrise  to  a  state  that  had  never  felt  the  foot 
of  a  slave  except  on  his  way  to  freedom — the  only  state 
of  the  North  from  which  one  never  was  returned  to 
bondage. 

He  had  laid  his  plans  with  great  care.  The  man-of- 
all-work  at  the  seminary  was  a  good  and  true  man,  and 
a  member  of  his  church.  To  him  he  had  revealed  just 
enough  of  the  facts  to  enable  him  to  understand  Hilda's 
danger  and  his  pastor's  desire  to  avert  it.  Through 
him  he  had  conveyed  to  her  the  note  she  had  received, 
but  he  had  neglected  to  inform  him  of  the  means  he  in- 
tended to  take  to  thwart  the  designs  of  the  enemy.  For 
this  reason  he  had  received  no  intimation  of  the  change 
of  heart  of  the  Principal,  and  the  change  of  the  plan 
of  escape  through  her  co-operation.  The  coachman 
thought  he  was  simply  carrying  out  the  design  of  his 
pastor  when  he  drove  through  the  town,  in  open  day 
almost,  with  the  prize  which  the  slave-master  coveted. 
So  the  good-natured  'divine's  eyes  shone  with  the 
warmth  of  benevolence  behind  his  gold-bowed  glasses 
as  he  clucked  to  his  bay  horse,  and  imagined  himself  a 
knight-errant  bound  to  the  relief  of  a  sore-distressed 
damseL 

As  he  drove  on  down  the  river  road  that  ran  in 
front  of  the  seminary,  he  heard  the  rattle  of  wheels  be- 
hind, and  looking  around  he  saw  a  two-seated  carriage 
containing  three  men.  He  could  not  see  very  well  at 
a  distance,  but  he  knew  the  team  with  a  horseman's 
instinct,  and  wondered  where  it  could  be  going  in  that 
direction  at  that  time  of  day.  Half  unconsciously,  he 
drew  rein,  and  scanned  the  occupants  of  the  carriage 
more  closely  as  they  came  near.  He  recognized  them 
instantly.  They  were  enemies — enemies  of  all  that  was 
good  and  tender  in  humanity — trafl^ckers  in  human 
flesh — man-slayers,  women-stealers  —  the  enemies  of 
God,  because  they  were  the  enemies  of  His  poorest  poor. 

These  thoughts  went  through  the  good  pastor's  mind 
as  he  looked  through  the  little  window  at  the  back  of 
his  buggy  into  the  face  of  his  brother  in  the  church, 
Sherwood  Eighmie,  deacon  of  the  church  at  Rawdon,  in 
Claybum  County,  Carolina.  Strange  that  a  few  de- 
grees of  latitude  should  put  honest  men  so  far  asunder 
in  belief  as  to  what  constituted  righteousness ! 

The  dominie  did  not  think  of  this,  however,  but  be- 
gan to  wonder  what  their  mission  in  this  direction  could 
be.  Little  by  little  the  essential  elements  of  the  plan  of 
the  kidnappers  dawned  upon  him.  Both  were  after  the 
same  game,  he  thought,  but  he  had  the  advantage — he 
knew  them  and  they  did  not  know  him.  He  would  foil 
them.  Then  it  occurred  to  him  to  wonder  how  they  ex- 
pected to  get  possession  of  the  prize.  It  did  not  take 
him  long  to  conclude  that  she  was  to  be  betrayed  by 
the  teacher.  It  was  common  report  that  Eighmie  had 
been  twice  to  the  seminary  on  that  day,  and  as  nothing 
was  known  of  the  result  of  his  visits,  this  conclusion, 


though  it  seems  to  be  harsh  to  us  who  know  the  truth, 
was  by  no  means  unnatural  to  one  in  his  state  of  know- 
ledge. That  Hilda  was  to  be  betrayed  he  felt  assured, 
and  that  he  must  save  her  he  felt  still  more  convinced. 

It  was  now  quite  dark,  and  they  were  more  than  a 
mile  beyond  the  seminary.  Once  or  twice  the  party 
behind  had  halted.  Then  the  dominie  had  stopped, 
too,  and  watched  them  through  his  little  window.  The 
others  had  not  been  unmindful  of  this  maneuver. 

"  That  old  duffer 's  a- watching  us.  Colonel,"  said  one 
of  the  assistants,  speaking  to  Eighmie. 

"What  makes  you  think  so  V" 

"  Think  ?  I  know.  When  we  go  fast,  he  throws  out 
a  leg  and  gits  away  from  us' ;  when  we  slow  up,  he  shuts 
off*  steam,  and  when  we  stop  altogether,  he  anchors  just 
ahead  of  us." 

"  Oh,  pshaw  I  you  're  too  suspicious,  Barnes.  How 
do  you  suppose  that  man  knows  any  more  about  us 
than  we  do  about  him  ?" 

**  I  don't  know  /loto.  Colonel ;  but  I  '11  lay  a  fiver  that 
he  knows  us,  knows  our  business  here,  and  guesses,  if 
he  don't  know  for  certain,  that  there  's  some  sort  of 
devilment  brings  us  this  way  at  this  time  of  night." 

'^  Really,  Barnes,  you  're  getting  nervous.  You  seem 
to  think  these  Yankees  know  everything." 

*'  Don't  you  have  any  trouble  about  Jim  Barnes.  He 
never  showed  no  white  feather  yet,  and  he  ain't  likely 
to  now." 

"  But  you  were  so  eager  for  this  plan — " 

"  So  I  were.  Colonel ;  so  I  were — not  exactly  as  hot 
for  it  as  Bill  Marsden,  but  I  thought  it  a  heap  better  'n 
the  one  you  had  in  mind." 

*'Of  course  it  is,"  said  the  one  called  Marsden,  sul- 
lenly. "  I  'd  rather  have  a  hundred  men  after  me  than 
a  lot  of  screech  in'  gals  at  my  heels." 

''There  ain't  no  doubt  about  this  bein'  the  best 
way,"  said  Barnes;  "but  they  ain't  neither  of  'em 
clear  of  diflSculty.  You  see,  Colonel,  I  've  been  on  this 
sort  of  expeditions  before,  and  1  tell  ye  what  it  is,  these 
Yankees  are  mighty  knowin'  folks." 

"  They  are  said  to  l>e  very  inquisitive,"  said  Eighmie, 
laughing,  "but  they  haven't  troubled  us  yet." 

"That 's  just  where  our  Southern  folks  make  a  mis- 
take about  the  Yankees,"  said  Barnes  oracularly.  "It 
ain't  so  much  the  number  of  questions  they  asks  as  'tis 
the  amount  of  things  they  '11  find  out  without  askin' 
questions,  thet  makes  the  Yankee  dift'erent  from  the 
rest  of  mankind.  Now,  here  we  've  been  in  this  little 
town  two  days,  and  there  hain't  hardly  been  three  ques- 
tions asked  all  on  us,  but  you  can  jest  bet  your  bottom 
dollar  there  hain't  a  boy  in  Bloomingdale  don't  know 
who  we  are,  where  we  come  from,  and  thet  we  're  atter 
that  gal  they  call  Hildy  Hargrove  up  thereat  Beechnut 
Seminary,  or  whatever  its  name  is." 

"  That 's  so,"  said  Marsden.  "  You  can  read  that  in 
their  faces,  men,  women  and  children,  when  we  go  'long 
the  street.  Ye  see,  Colonel,  we  're  three  strangers  in  a 
little  '  huddle,'  as  they  call  it,  where  strangers  ain't 
over-abundant  as  a  rule,  so  they  put  things  together 
and  find  out  all  about  us  while  a  Southern  man  'ud  be 
gettin'  an  introduction." 

"  That  may  be,"  said  Eighmie  ;  "  but  that 's  no  rea- 
son why  the  man  in  that  buggy  ahead  should  be  watch- 
ing us  now." 

"  It  may  not  be  any  reason,"  said  Barnes,  doggedly; 
"  but  they  're  nigh  about  all  against  us  here,  an*  when 
you  've  got  sech  a  thing  on  hand  as  we  have  to-night, 
it 's  well  enough  to  be  looking  out  for  accidents." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  propose  ?"  asked  Eighmie. 

'*  We  've  got  to  throw  that  fellow  off*  his  guard  some 
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way,  and  I  think  the  best  plan  is  to  go  by  him.  It  may 
make  us  a  little  late,  but  we  've  got  to  chance  that ; 
and,  mind  you,  we  ain't  any  worse  off  if  this  plan 
falls  through  in  that  way  than  if  we  hadn't  started 
out  on  it." 

"Well,  go  ahead,"  said  Eighmie. 

Barnes  touched  the  horses  with  his  whip,  and  almost 
at  the  instant  they  broke  into  a  trot ;  the  dominie's 
horse  did  likewise,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  de- 
spite a  constant  acceleration  of  speed,  the  two  vehicles 
kept  at  about  the  same  distance  apart,  until  finally  the 
bay  turned  sharply  into  a  lane  leading  up  to  a  farm- 
house on  the  hill-side,  in  whose  window  a  bright  light 
was  burning. 

"  What  do  you  think  now  ?"  asked  Eighmie  with  a 
quiet  laugh. 

"Mebbe  you're  right,"  said  Barnes;  ''but  I'm 
always  suspicious  of  a  Yankee,  and  you  '11  find.  Colonel, 
that  the  safest  way  of  dealing  with  'em  is  to  credit  them 
with  knowing  all  that  you  know  and  a  little  more  be- 
sides." 

The  others  laughed  at  Barnes'  justification  of  his 
caution,  and  dismissed  all  farther  thought  of  its  cause. 

Hardly  had  the  other  veliicle  passed  the  opening  of 
the  lane,  however,  when  the  bay  horse  again  slackened 
his  speed  to  a  walk,  and  the  dominie,  peering  out  at  the 
side,  watched  the  carriage  until  it  disappeared  from 
sight  around  a  little  hill  that  effectually  hid  from  view 
the  road  along  which  they  had  come.  Then  he  stopped 
the  bay,  listened  a  moment  to  make  sure  that  he  was 
not  mistaken,  reined  his  horse  to  one  side  of  the  narrow 
lane,  backed  until  the  near  wheel  touched  the  wall,  gave 
the  bay  the  word,  and  in  a  moment  was  whirling  along 
the  road  they  had  come  at  a  gait  anything  but  ministe- 
rial. In  five  minutes  he  was  in  front  of  the  seminary. 
It  was  considerably  past  the  hour  when  he  had  hoped 
to  arrive.  The  evening  prayers  were  over,  and  the 
pupils  had  dispersed  to  their  rooms.  Many  of  them  had 
retired,  as  the  darkened  windows  showed.  It  would  not 
do  to  drive  up  the  frozen  avenue.  Still  less  would  it  do 
to  go  on  a  hundred  yards  and  take  the  wood-road  that 
led  up  to  the  rear  of  the  building.  He  knew  every  inch 
of  ground.  The  wood-road  was  narrow  and  rocky.  If 
he  had  abundance  of  time,  the  sagacious  bay  would 
pick  his  way  along  it  almost  noiselessly,  but  haste  was 
necessary  now.  Hilda  must  be  waiting.  At  any  mo- 
ment the  enemy  might  return.  He  passed  through  the 
gate,  turned  out  of  the  avenue  upon  the  lawn,  crushing 
an  arbor  vitce  beneath  each  wheel  as  he  broke  through 
the  scanty  hedge,  drove  noiselessly  along  the  turf  until 
he  reached  the  opening  between  the  carriage-house  and 
the  kitchen,  looked  hastily  about,  and,  seeing  no  one, 
let  the  horse  take  its  way  to  the  rear  of  the  premises, 
and  turned  him  down  the  wood-roftd  to  a  clump  of  ever- 
greens half  a  dozen  rods  away.  By  this  thicket  the 
horse  and  buggy  were  completely  hidden.  He  lowered 
the  top  of  the  buggy,  threw  the  robe  over  the  dash- 
board, twisted  the  reins  about  the  whip,  stepped  quickly 
down,  and  h^urried  back  toward  the  house. 

The  night  w^  a  cool  one,  and  he  swung  his  arms  and 
stamped  cautiously  upon  the  turf  by  the  roadside  to  re- 
store the  circulation  as  he  went.  The  stars  shone 
brightly,  but  there  was  no  moon.  As  he  neared  the 
rear  of  the  building  he  moved  more  cautiously.  He 
fancied  he  heard  a  step  in  the  bushes  at  his  left,  and 
thinking  it  might  be  Hilda  waiting  for  him,  he  stopi>ed 
and  called  her  name  softly.  There  was  no  answer,  but 
he  was  sure  he  heard  a  suppressed  breathing. 

"Hilda — my  child — Miss  Hargrove — don't  be  afraid. 
It 's  I,  Mr  Amory.     Are  you  there  ?"  he  said  in  a  half 


whisper.  Then  he  listened.  No  answer.  He  could 
hear  his  heart  beat.  The  stars  seemed  blinking  in 
mockery  at  his  anxiety.  He  was  sure  a  human  being 
was  crouching  near  him.  A  thrill  of  terror  swept 
through  his  frame.  Could  it  be  that  the  kidnappers 
had  an  accomplice  watching  outside  ?  Had  the  poor 
girl  been  seized  because  of  his  delay  ?  A  thousand  pos- 
sibilities occurred  to  him  ere  he  had  breathed  twice. 
Then  a  touch  of  fear  came.  It  was  a  strange  position 
for  him,  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  to  be  in.  Suppose  he 
should  be  set  upon  and  overpowered  ?  Suppose  he 
should  get  into  a  conflict  with  these  Southern  despera- 
does ?  Suppose —  He  shook  his  broad  shoulders  and 
threw  away  his  fears.  He  would  suppose  nothing.  He 
had  come  to  do  right — God's  right — and  he  would  do  it 
whatever  the  result.  His  hands  shut  tight  and  his 
teeth  met  under  his  tawny  beard  like  the  jaws  of  a  vise. 
He  was  no  child  to  be  frightened  at  a  shadow.  He 
marched  with  the  step  of  a  grenadier  to  the  comer  of 
the  carriage-house  and  stood  there  listening.  A  solitary 
pine  growing  just  at  the  corner  of  the  stable  screened 
him  from  view  in  all  directions.  There  was  no  light  at 
the  back  of  the  house  except  in  Amy's  room,  and  a  soft 
flickering  one  in  Hilda's.  Presently  the  former  was  ex- 
tinguished. Then  he  watched  the  door  expecting  Hilda 
to  appear.  He  was  afraid  to  approach  the  house  and 
knock  lest  he  should  destroy  her  chances  of  escape. 
Then  he  remembered  her  girlish  escapade  of  climbing 
down  the  roof,  and  thought  perchance  she  might  have 
recourse  to  the  same  method  again.  He  heard  the 
horses  munching  their  food  in  their  stalls,  and  wondered 
if  it  could  be  that,  not  finding  him  at  his  post,  she  might 
not  have  saddled  her  horse  and  fled  without  waiting  for 
his  aid.  It  was  like  her  to  do  so.  She  was  not  the  girl 
to  sit  quietly  and  meet  an  evil  fate.  The  cold  stung 
him  as  he  waited  and  speculated  on  his  strange  posi- 
tion. Should  he  go  or  stay  ?  He  had  forgotten  those 
whom  he  had  come  to  circumvent ;  he  thought  only  of 
the  girl  whom  he  meant  to  succor.  He  had  almost  lost 
hope,  but  still  he  waited.  Something  had  evidently 
gone  wrong  1  He  did  not  know  the  time,  but  it  was 
past  nine  o'clock,  for  the  lights  were  all  extinguished. 
He  had  just  decided  to  wait  no  longer  when  he  heard  a 
sound  that  put  all  thought  of  leaving  out  of  his  mind. 

There  was  a  step  upon  the  gravel  walk  beyond  the 
carriage-house — soft  and  stealthy,  but  a  man's  step — 
then  another.  Then  two  men  came  from  beyond  the 
carriage-house  bearing  something  between  them.  Very 
cautiously  they  passed  through  the  open  gate  within  a 
yard  of  where  he  stood,  and  went  round  the  rear  of  the 
building  to  the  other  side  of  the  wing.  What  was  it 
they  were  carrying  ?  He  could  not  imagine.  He  waited 
till  they  had  passed  out  of  sight,  and  then  stole  softly 
along  and  peered  around  -the  corner  of  the  house.  Not 
twenty  feet  away  two  men  were  raising  a  ladder  to  the 
roof  beneath  Hilda's  window.  The  whole  scheme  flashed 
upon  him  at  a  glance.  The  other  man  was  waiting  in 
the  carriage.  These  were  to  bring  the  girl,  and  before 
morning  poor  Hilda  would  be  on  her  way  to  servitude 
without  hope  of  rescue.  It  all  depended  upon  him. 
He  was  one  to  two — aye,  one  to  three,  and  unarmed 
at  that.  But  then  he  had  been  a  champion  wrestler  at 
old  Bowdoin  in  his  youth.  He  had  grown  up  a  fisher- 
man's son  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  had  matched  his 
muscle  against  wind  and  tide  in  many  a  storm.  He 
would  do  what  he  could.  But  for  his  remissness  Hilda 
would  have  been  beyond  danger  now.  He  had  no  idea 
what  he  would  do.  A  thousand  plans  flashed  through 
his  mind.     He  did  nothing — only  waited. 

One  man  was  half-way  up  the  ladder  when  a  stone 
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fell  from  the  orchard  wall  not  a  rod  from  where  he  stood. 
There  was  a  rustle  in  the  bushes,  too.  The  man  upon 
the  ladder  paused.  The  watcher  at  the  comer  could 
hear  their  words  as  they  whispered  to  each  other  in  the 
chill  night  air. 

'^What's  that,  Colonel?" 

There  was  a  moment's  silence. 

'*  Nothing,  I  reckon — a  stone  loosened  by  tne  frost,  or 
a  cat,  maybe." 

They  waited  a  moment  more,  then  the  man  ascended. 
"  Now,"  thought  the  minister,  **  is  my  time,"  and  yet  he 
hesitated.  He  felt  a  stone  beneath  his  foot,  and  reached 
down  and  picked  it  up.  He  clutched  it  eagerly  in  his 
right  hand.  It  made  a  deadly  weapon  in  that  brawny 
fist.  He  felt  himself  a  match  for  the  man  at  the  foot 
of  the  ladder,  however  he  might  be  armed.  He  took  a 
step  forward,  then  paused,  holding  his  hand  before  him 
irresolutely.  "No,"  he  thought,  ''I  will  not  subject 
myself  to  temptation.  Only  as  a  last  resort  will  I  use  a 
weapon."  He  dropped  the  stone  in  the  pocket  of  his 
overcoat. 

There  was  a  low,  tremulous  moan.  The  man  at  the 
foot  of  the  ladder  ran  quickly  up  to  the  eaves.  The 
minister  sprang  forward  and  saw  the  other  one  step  out 
of  the  window  of  Hilda's  room  with  a  limp,  white  figure 
in  his  arms. 

*'  She 's  all  right,  Colonel,"  he  heard  him  say.  *'  She 
won't  make  no  more  fuss.  You  jes'  steddy  the  ladder 
while  I  bring  her  down." 

The  minister  stood  spell-bound.  The  horror  of  the 
scene  overpowered  his  faculties.  He  could  neither  move 
nor  cry  out.  One  man  was  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  and 
the  other  half-way  down  before  he  awoke  to  the  neces- 
sity of  instant  action.  Colonel  Eighmie  heard  a  step, 
and  turned  his  head  quickly  over  his  shoulder,  still 
keeping  his  grasp  upon  the  ladder.  The  minister  took 
five  steps  like  a  whirlwind,  and  his  fist  fell  with  the 
force  of  a  sledge-hammer  at  the  base  of  Eighmie 's  ear. 

"  Scoundrels  !  Kidnappers  1"  he  hissed  through  his 
set  teeth. 

Eighmie  staggered  and  fell,  half  overturning  the  lad- 
der as  he  did  so. 

"  No  ye  don't,"  said  the  voice  of  Barnes,  as  he  sprang 
up  the  ladder  with  his  limp  burden. 

It  was  too  late.  Hardly  had  he  reached  the  eaves 
when  the  ladder,  disturbed  by  the  fall  of  Eighmie, 
slipped,  turned,  and  the  top  began  to  slide  slowly  along 
the  tin  gutter  against  which  it  rested.  Barnes  saw  that 
he  must  drop  the  girl  or  fall  with  her  to  the  ground  and 
into  the  hands  of  he  knew  not  how  many  enemies.  It 
did  not  take  him  long  to  decide  between  a  negro  girl 
and  himself.  In  an  instant  his  arms  were  free ;  and, 
clutching  the  ladder  with  one  hand  and  the  spouting 
with  the  other,  he  threw  his  feet  against  the  upright 
portion  of  the  building  and  swung  himself  lightly  upon 
the  roof  which  he  had  lately  quitted.  Gilbert  Amory, 
looking  upward,  saw  the  white  figure  as  it  fell,  and 
springing  forward,  caught  it  before  it  reached  the 
ground.  The  shock  brought  him  to  his  knees,  but  he 
rallied  and  started  to  run  toward  where  his  horse  was 
waiting.  As  he  did  so,  Barnes,  who  began  to  realize 
the  weakness  of  the  attacking  party,  and  who,  even 
when  engaged  in  an  unlawful  enterprise,  was,  as  he  had 
quietly  declared,  "no  part  of  a  coward,"  swung  down 
from  the  eave-spout  and  dropped  to  the  ground.  Amory 
had  just  turned  the  comer  when  he  started  in  pursuit. 
He  was  a  little  shaken  by  his  fall,  and  not  noticing  the 
ladder  which  lay  in  his  way  he  stumbled  over  it,  and 
fell  heavily  to  the  ground.  By  the  time  he  reached  the 
comer  of  the  house  Amory  was  almost  out  of  sight. 


Only  a  flutter  of  white  down  the  lane  served  to  guide 
him  in  his  pursuit. 

Even  with  the  burden  which  he  bore  Amory  would 
have  found  it  easy  to  outstrip  his  pursuer  had  he  gone 
up  the  hill  instead  of  trying  to  utilize  his  buggy  as  a 
means  of  escape.  The  time  occupied  in  placing  the 
half-unconscious  girl  in  the  vehicle  enabled  Barnes, 
who  had  no  idea  of  yielding  peaceable  possession  of  his 
booty,  to  approach  almost  within  striking  distance  be- 
fore Amory  could  back  his  horse  out  of  the  bushes  and 
take  his  seat  in  the  buggy.  He  stood  holding  the  reins 
in  his  left  hand,  which  also  supported  the  young  girl 
upon  the  seat.  His  right  hand  clasped  the  stone  in  the 
pocket  of  his  overcoat.  He  could  just  see  the  outlines 
of  the  man's  figure  as  he  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the 
pines.  The  right  hind  wheel  of  the  buggy  was  between 
them. 

"Haiti"  shouted  Barnes.  "Give  up  that  gal  or  I 
fire  1" 

The  hand  flew  from  the  pocket ;  the  stone  whistled 
through  the  air ;  there  was  a  flash,  a  shriek ;  the  minis- 
ter sprang  into  the  buggy,  and  the  sparks  flew  out  of 
the  cold  rocks  along  the  wood-road  as  the  frightened 
bay  sped  homeward.  Tlie  figure  that  lay  across  his 
lap,  hidden  by  the  robe,  moaned  and  shivered,  but 
never  once  replied  to  his  repeated  assurances  of  safety. 
When  he  reached  the  highway  Amory  raised  the  cover 
of  the  buggy  but  did  not  check  the  speed  of  the  excited 
horse  until  the  wheels  rattled  up  the  entrance  to  his 
own  bam.  Then  he  sprang  out,  looked  carefully 
around,  and,  taking  the  girl  in  his  arms,  he  bore  her 
into  the  house.  As  he  laid  her  upon  the  lounge  in  the 
cosy  sitting-room  his  wife  saw  that  his  hands  were 
stained  with  blood.  As  he  stood  looking  at  the  omi- 
nous stain  she  sprang  forward,  and,  lifting  the  bowed 
head,  they  gazed  into  the  thin,  pinched  face,  now  blood- 
less and  pallid,  of  Amy  Hargrove. 

"  Why,  husband  1"  cried  the  wife,  "  this  is  not  Hilda  I 
What  does  it  all  mean  ?" 

"I — I — don't — know!"  said  the  minister  in  amaze- 
ment. Nor  did  it  matter.  A  physician  who  was  soon 
called  pronounced  the  wound  dangerous,  and  prescribed 
silence,  darkness  and  the  strictt^et  care.  The  bullet  of 
the  slave-catcher  had  just  mis^d  the  heart  of  the 
informer. 

Ten  o'clock  brought  the  southward  train  and  the  full 
moon.  Other  strangers  came  like\\*ise  to  Bloomingdale. 
The  battered  sign  that  hung  at  the  door  of  the  unpre- 
tentious inn  creaked  on  its  hinges^- m  surprise  as  they 
passed  beneath  it.  The  rooms  were  fyW  for  once,  and 
the  smiling  landlord  thought  to  himseif,  as  he  looked 
over  his  register,  that  a  fugitive  slave  Svas  almost  as 
good  for  an  inn-keeper  as  a  circus.  Two^  of  the  new- 
comers were  evidently  officials.  They  had  that  unmis- 
takable uniform  of  self-importance  that  lead^  one  to  con- 
sider whether  life  would  be  worth  living  shoXild  reform 
at  length  fix  the  limits  of  life  as  the  measure  of  official 
tenure.  They  inquired  for  Mr.  Eighmie,  and  when 
told  that  he  was  not  in  looked  knowingly  at  e|ach  other. 

They  were  the  United  States  marshal  for  tlie  district 
and  his  deputy.  They  had  a  warrant  under  the  broad 
seal  of  the  District  Court  nmning  in  the  pame  of  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  commanding  them  to 
take  the  body  of  a  certain  slave-girl  Hilda, '  otherwise 
known  as  Hilda  Hargrove.  They  evidently  imderstood 
the  situation,  or  thought  they  did,  for  after  some  re- 
freshment they  started  out  on  foot  toward  t\ie  seminary. 
A  young  man  had  taken  the  same  direction  a  few 
minutes  before.   He  turned  ofl*  into  the  wood-road  ;  they 
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advanced  straight  on,  and,  turning  into  the  grounds, 
walked  up  the  avenue  to  the  house.  Just  as  they  reached 
it  they  met  Marsden  and  Eighmie.  There  was  a  hurried 
consaltation,  not  altogether  pleasing  to  the  officer  of  the 
law  as  it  seemed.     After  a  moment  he  said  angrily : 

"  So  it  seems,  gentlemen,  that  instead  of  waiting  for 
the  assistance  of  the  law  you  have  attempted  an  abduc- 
tion and  been  roughly  handled." 

*' We  found  the  girl  was  about  to  escape,  sir,"  said 
Marsden. 

''Very  likely,"  said  the  marshal,  incredulously. 

'*Oh,  but  we  did,  sir  I"  said  Eighmie  seriously. 

"Well,  even  if  you  did,  it  is  no  excuse  for  your  viola- 
tion of  the  law.     I  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"But  the  girl,  sir,"  said  Eighmie,  "and  the  rascals 
who  set  upon  us  V" 

"  I  understand  you  took  the  girl  out  of  the  house,  and 
she  was  then  taken  from  you  ?" 

"Yes;  and  there  was  a  shot  fired,  and  we  believe 
Barnes  must  have  been  killed." 

"Very  likely.  People  who  will  insist  on  being  kid- 
nappers must  expect  to  get  their  necks  broken.  I  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  There  is  no  use  of  disturb- 
ing the  seminary  people  any  more.  Indeed,  you  have 
disturbed  them  too  much  now  for  your  own  good.  I 
should  advise  you,  gentlemen,  to  make  yourselves  scarce 
before  morning. " 

"Just  what  I've  been  telling  him,"  said  Marsden 
quickly,  "  but  he  won't  take  any  advice." 

"  I  will  not  go  until  I  know  the  fate  of  Barnes,"  said 
Eighmie  stubbornly.  "  I  may  have  acted  imprudently. 
If  I  have  violated  the  law,  I  am  ready  to  suffer  for  it ; 
but  I  will  not  desert  a  man  who  shared  the  danger  at 
my  request." 

"  Help  I  Murder  I  Help  I"  came  from  the  wood-road 
as  he  spoke. 

They  all  ran  quickly  in  the  direction  of  the  sound. 
In  the  middle  of  the  lane,  by  the  little  clump  of  ever- 
greens near  which  the  minister's  horse  had  stood,  a 
man  was  kneeling  and  supporting  on  his  arm  the  head 
of  another.  The  moon  was  shining  full  upon  the  face 
of  the  prostrate  man.  They  scrambled  over  the  wall, 
the  marshal  and  his  deputy  ahead,  the  others  following. 

"  Barnes  I"  said  Marsden,  as  soon  as  he  caught  sight 
of  the  face.  He  knelt  down  and  put  a  hand  upon  his 
breast.     "  Dead  I" 

The  man  who  was  supporting  the  other  had  no  hat. 
His  fa^^  was  pale,  and  his  teeth  chattered  as  he  looked 
from  one  to  another  of  the  observers. 

"  What  does  it  mean  ?"  he  asked. 

"  It  means  murder,  young  man — that 's  what  it 
means  I"  said  Eighmie  excitedly. 

"  Murder  ?" 

"  Yes,  murder." 

*'  Who  could  have  done  it  ?" 

"  You  were  the  first  that  found  it  out  it  seems,"  said 
Marsden,  with  a  sneer. 

"I?" 

"  Yes,  you  I" 

"  But  I  know  nothing  about  it.  I  stumbled  over  him 
as  I  came  along  Just  now.'' 

"  Just  now  ?"  said  Marsden,  still  sneering.  "  This  is 
a  pretty  time  of  night  for  a  stroll,  ain't  it  ?" 

The  young  man  laid  the  dead  man's  head  catefully 


upon  the  ground,  and,  rising,  folded  his  arms,  and  said 
with  dignity : 

"Gentlemen,  if  any  one  has  any  suspicion  of  me,  I 
am  willing  to  answer  to  the  law ;  but  I  will  not  endure 
such  remarks  from  any  but  an  officer  of  the  law." 

"You  are  right,  too,"  said  the  marshal.  "I  am  an 
officer — the  United  States  marshal.  When  did  you  find 
this  body  ?" 

"Just  a  moment  ago." 

"  What  were  you  doing  here  at  this  hour  ?" 

The  young  man's  face  flushed,  and  he  stammered  as 
he  tried  to  answer. 

"  Tell  the  truth,"  said  the  marshal,  "  or  do  not  speak 
at  all.     Where  is  your  hat  ?" 

"I  don't  know,"  he  answered  confusedly.  "It  must 
have  fallen  off*  when  I  stumbled." 

"Quite  likely,"  said  Marsden,  with  a  sneer.  "Per- 
haps this  is  it  ?" 

He  drew  a  crushed  and  battered  hat  from  under  his 
knee  beside  the  dead  man  as  he  spoke.  The  other 
assented  silently  by  taking  it,  brushing  off  the  dust  and 
striving  to  restore  it  to  its  original  shape.  It  was  sodden 
on  one  side.  His  hand  was  moistened  as  he  brushed, 
and  he  carelessly  wiped  it  against  his  sleeve. 

The  marshal  watched  him  keenly. 

"What  is  your  name  ?"  he  asked. 

"Martin  Kortright." 

"  That  is  he,"  said  Eighmie  excitedly.  "  I  knew  he 
was  one  of  her  ftiends.  He  did  it,  you  may  be  sure. 
He  's  her  lover,  sir." 

"  Hers — whose  ?" 

"  Hilda's — the  girl  we  're  after — the  one  we  had  whem 
we  were  attacked." 

"  What  of  her  ?  Where  is  she  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?" 
said  Martin,  striding  over  the  prostrate  form  and 
clutching  the  arm  of  Eighmie. 

"Stand  off  I"  said  Eighmie.  "Stand  off  I  Oh,  you 
know  where  she  is !  And  you  know  about  this,  too," 
pointing  to  the  body  of  Barnes.  "  Why  don't  you  arrest 
him,  Mr.  Marshal  ?    Are  you  going  to  let  him  escape  ?" 

"I  am  sorry  to  say  I  must  arrest  both  him  and  you, 
gentlemen.  This  is  a  matter  for  the  state  courts ;  but, 
as  a  felony  has  been  committed,  if  not  two,  I  must  take 
you  into  custody  and  deliver  you  to  the  state  authori- 
ties.   CJome." 

As  he  turned  there  was  a  rush  into  the  undergrowth 
at  the  road-side,  and  Marsden  fled  up  the  mountain-side. 

"Never  mind,"  said  the  officer  to  his  deputy,  "we 
will  hold  these  two.  The  fool  thinks  he  can  get  away, 
but  he  hasn't  a  ghost  of  a  chance." 

He  laid  his  hand  on  Martin's  shoulder  as  he  spoke, 
and  the  deputy  in  like  manner  took  hold  of  Eighmie. 

"  You  need  not  hold  me,"  said  Eighmie.  "  I  will  go 
wherever  you  wish.'^ 

"So  will  I," said  Martin. 

"Come  on  then,  gentlemen,"  said  the  marshal ;  "but 
let  us  see  if  this  poor  fellow  is  really  dead.  Take  hold, 
and  let  us  carry  him  to  the  seminary." 

The  officers  and  their  prisoners  bore  the  inanimate 
form  carefully  around  to  the  front  of  the  building,  and 
laid  him  down  upon  the  broad,  white  steps  just  as  a 
carriage  drove  up,  and  the  mistress  of  Beech  wood 
alighted. 

[to  be  continued.] 


A  Statistical  Critidsni. 

This  is  tlie  age  of  statistics.  It  is  also  t)ie  age  for  pitch- 
ing into  the  novelist,  Henry  Jamee.  The  statistical  may 
not  be  the  roost  finished  form  of  criticism,  but  there 
are  times  when  it  reveals  truths  which  would  otiierwise 
i-emaln  hidden.  Let  us  apply  the  process  to  tlie  famous 
little  story,  "Daisy  Miller,"  The  reader  will  have  ob- 
served that  the  young  lady  of  this  name  is  addicted  to  the 
use  of  the  conjectural  expression,  "I  guess."  Upon  her 
first  introduction  she  uses  these  words  at  least  once  upon 
every  page  of  the  book,  and  these  pages  are  exceedingly 
small.  In  her  first  conversation  the  phrase  occura  seven 
times.  But  as  the  story  advances,  she  gradually  aban- 
dons this  form  of  speech,  so  that  in  part  second  of  the 
volume  it  occurs  but  twice. 

This  little  census  affords  us  the  key  to  Mr.  James'  lite- 
rary construction.  Desiring  to  sketch  a  representative 
American  girl,  he  found  liimKelf  in  lamentable  ignorance 
of  that  class  of  people,  owing  to  the  fact  that  be  had  lived 
BO  long  abroad.  In  this  emergency  he  di'ew  upon  the  Eng- 
lish book  of  travels  for  the  desired  information.  We  have 
all  seen  the  Englishman's  record  of  his  observations  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  in  two  volumes.  The  first  of 
these  is  devoted  to  the  country  at  large ;  the  second  to 
Utah  and  the  Mormon  religion.  In  the  fii-st  volume  Mr. 
James  found  what  he  wanted — a  description  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  American,  says  the  Englishman,  is  known 
by  a  nasal  twang,  a  profuse  expectoration,  a  habit  of  rest- 
ing his  feet  on  the  table,  a  passion  for  pie,  and  the  use  of 
the  shibboleth,  "I  guess."  To  the  credit  of  Mr.  James 
be  it  said,  that  he  chose  the  least  unlady-like  of  these 
characteristics  as  an  endowment  for  his  heroine ;  and  hav- 
ing, by  its  frequent  repetition  at  the  opening  of  the  story, 
duly  impressed  us  with  the  fact  that  the  girl  was  unde- 
niably American,  he  kindly  spared  us  the  infliction  in  the 
subsequent  portion.  The  reader  may  have  also  noticed 
that  Daisy  Miller's  mother,  f^om  whom  she  learned  her 
language,  and  her  younger  biotber,  whose  vocabulary 
might  easily  have  been  corruptee)  by  her  example,  are  not 
guilty  of  gueswiiig  ;  it  was  not  necesBai7,  since  the  author 
did  not  intend  tliat  they  should  stand  out  as  types  of  the 
American. 

Perhaps  it  is  improper,  as  a  matter  of  language,  to 
gness ;  perhaps  it  is  vulgar  ;  perhaps  it  is  even  immoral ; 
but,  without  discussing  these  momentous  questions,  let 
us,  as  statisticians,  discover  if  it  is  as  common  among  us 
as  FjUglish  authors  and  their  imitators  would  make  it  ap- 
pear. Let  the  reader  note  for  several  days  the  conversa- 
tion which  goes  on  around  him  in  the  mixed  society  into 
which  he  may  be  thrown ;  if  his  luck  be  not  diffeient  from 
tliat  of  the  writer  he  will  hear  the  olTensive  expression,  on 
an  average,  about  twice  in  thi-ee  days.  If,  therefore,  there 
is  anything  improper  in  guessing,  the  American  woman 
has  new  grounds  of  slander  for  proceeding  against  Mr. 
James. 

Mr.  Ilowells,  in  his  celebrated  remarks  upon  Mr,  James, 
makes  one  quotation  from  the  lattcr's  writings.  It  is  fiom 
the  "Pension  Beaure)>aB."  Let  us  quote  the  quotation, 
with  so  much  of  Mr.  Howells'  notes  as  naturally  cling 
thereto : 

sue 


"  '  These  are  my  Ideas,'  styi  fata  (Valentin  Belgarde's)  sislrr- 
In-law,  at  the  end  of  a  number  of  tosDlties.  '  Ah,  you  call  tbcm 
ideas,'  he  returns,  which  is  dellclons,  and  makes  you  love  blm." 

We  do  not  have  to  ransack  our  memories  very  deeply  in 
Older  to  find  a  parallel  to  these  words — so  close  a  panUlel, 
indeed,  that  there  seems  to  be  imitation  somewhere.  Said 
Falstaff  to  Poins  in  the  olden  time,  "Call  you  that  back- 
ing? A  plague  upon  such  backing!"  Would  Mr  Howells 
think  of  calling  these  words  delicious  ?  Evidently  not,  as 
they  were  spoken  in  Falstaff's  bluff,  hearty,  earnest  man- 
ner, which,  if  you  are  a  modem  dtleftnnt«,  does  not  "make 
yon  love  him."  The  deliciousness  of  Valentin  Belgarde'a 
gentle  sarcasm  lies  in  the  preliminary  "Ah  !  "  the  implied 
drawl  and  the  superciliously  benevolent  smile  which,  it  is 
safe  to  infer,  accompanied  this  speech.  Without  doubt, 
also,  the  speaker  added  to  the  effect  by  twiddling  his 
thumbs,  crossing  his  legs,  lilling  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling, 
or  perfonuiug  some  other  act  of  posturiug  which,  in  the 
new  style  of  novel,  is  supposed  to  be  so  pregnant  with 
meaning.  ^ 

The  "Ah,"  whether  preliminary  or  inteijectional,  is 
rarely  found  in  the  American  language.  The  American, 
like  the  Frenchman,  says  "Well,"  when  he  hesitates. 
"  Ah  "  is  English,  Those  who  ought  to  know  say  that  the 
Englishman,  in  the  intercourse  of  the  drawing-room  and 
other  places  where  refinement  prevails,  is  constantly  catch- 
ing himself  on  the  verge  of  using  some  dreadful  slang  of 
the  club  or  the  stable,  and  suppoilB  himself  with  an 
"Ah  "  until  he  can  think  of  something  proper  to  say.  At 
any  lute,  it  is  not  an  Americanism,  and  yet,  in  the  conver- 
bation  of  the  three  oi'  four  Americans  in  Mr.  James'  little 
book  called  "Confidence,"  there  are — blessed  be  statistics 
for  the  straightforward  story  they  tell  1 — seventy-five  sen- 
tences introduced  by  this  unnecessary  monosyllable.  Cap- 
tain Lovelock,  tlie  Englishman  of  the  book,  does  not  use  the 
word  ;  he  says  "Gad  t"  "By  Jove  !"  and  other  mild  oaths 
from  the  cigarette-smoker's  vocabulai'y.  But  ourcountr^- 
men  out-Herod  Hei-od.  "Ah,  we'll  all  go,"  says  one. 
"Ah,  my  dear  Gordon,"  Longueville  "murmurs."  "Ah, 
my  dear  fellow,  you  aie  ridiculous,"  fays  another.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unnatui'al  than  such  speeches  as  these. 
Tiiey  are  debilitatuig  to  the  reader.  Doubtless  there  are 
foolish  Americans  in  Europe — and  perhaps  in  New  Vork — 
who  affect  the  "Ah,''  but  fortunately  they  arc  rare,  and  are 
not  I'epresentative  by  any  meags.  There  are  communities 
in  the  United  States  where  a  man  would  be  mobbed  with- 
out delay  for  saying  "Ah,  my  dear  fellow  t"  Nor  does 
the  able-bodied  American  "  murmur"  to  his  comrade  as  a 
rule.  Bi-ooks  murmur,  and  lovers  murmur,  but  the  Ame- 
rican tourist  is  of  sterner  stuff,  and  does  not  murmur,  ex- 
cept over  a  slow  train  oran exorbitant  bill.  If  Mr.  Jamea 
wishest'i  estahlish  a  reputation  for  drawing  character  true 
to  life,  he  should  stop  the  printing  of  his  "  Confidence  " 
immediately.  Wlien  the  Englishman  misi-epresents  us,  we 
can  forgive  him,  and,  pardoning  much  to  international 
jealousy,  ignorance,  and  foreign  ideas  of  what  constitutes 
fun,  we  can  even  laugh  at  his  burlesque  of  us.  Thus  we 
find  great  amusement  in  the  characters  of  Senator  Goto- 
bed,  JeiTerson  Brick  and  Mrs.  Henry  V.  Clams.  But  when 
a  man  who  is  almost  an  American  pi'oduces  an  overdrawn 
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caricature  of  the  American  girl,  and  makes  her  stalwart 
brother  murmur,  **  Ah,  my  dear  fellow  !  "  there  is  right- 
eous cause  for  indignation. 


*♦» 


Somewhere  in  these  United  States  there  is  a  fortunate 
young  ai-tist  waiting  to  have  the  sum  of  three  thousand 
dollars  placed  to  his  or  her  credit  on  the  books  of  Harper 
&  Brothers,  in  New  York.  The  said  sum  will  be  subject 
to  the  oi'der  of  the  artist  in  question,  as  it  may  be  needed 
for  the  prosecution  of  artistic  studies  at  home  and  abroad 
during  a  period  suitable  for  the  expenditure  of  the  sum 
named.  The  sole  conditions  are  that  the  artist  must  be 
under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  must  be  an  American, 
and  must  take  for  the  subject  of  the  drawing  offered 
in  competition  the  Christmas  hymn  of  Alfred  Domett, 
a  printed  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  on  application  to 
the  Messrs.  Harper.  This  generous  offer  was  made,  with 
full  particulars,  in  Harpers'  Weekly  for  March  17,  and  no 
doubt  many  a  deft  pencil  is  already  at  work  making 
studies  for  the  tempting  prize.  It  is  rather  appalling, 
when  one  thinks  of  the  amount  of  human  vitality  that  will 
be  set  at  w6rk  by  this  proposition,  and  how  much  of  it  must 
of  necessity  result  in  the  bitterness  of  disappointment. 
What  weary  hours  of  toil  and  thought  will  be  spent  by 
hundreds  of  young  and  hopeful  aspii*ants  for  fame  I  None 
of  it  will  be  wasted,  however ;  the  practice  will  all  go  to 
the  benefit  even  of  those  who  have  not  a  chance  to  win. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  victor  in  this  honorable  strife 
will  be  every  way  worthy  of  the  coming  triumph.  It 
would  be  pleasant  to  have  the  good  fortune  fall  to  the  lot 
of  some  one  whose  artistic  life  must  otherwise  be  an  up- 
hill struggle.  Fortune,  however,  cannot  be  trusted  to 
make  such  an  equitable  arrangement,  and  just  as  likely 
as  not  the  prize  will  go  to  one  who  needs  it  least  of  all.  It 
is  too  much  to  hope  that  should  such  be  the  case  the  for- 
tunate winner  will  magnanimously  pay  the  sum  over  to 
a  brother  or  sister  artist  who  is  less  favored  of  fortune. 


* 
*  » 


The  penning  of  the  foregoing  paragraph  recalls  a  very 
clever  exposition  which  appeared  in  the  AUaniic  Monthly 
a  year  or  two  ago,  setting  forth  a  grievous  lack  of  the 
English  language  in  the  matter  of  pronouns.  The  para- 
graph in  question  is  an  instance  in  point.  How  much 
simpler  it  would  have  been  could  the  competing  artists 
have  been  referred  to  in  one  word,  instead  of  by  the 
awkward  phrase  '*he  and  she,'^  '*him  and  her,'*  '^his 
and  hers,"  etc.  Every  writer  of  English  is  frequently 
confronted  by  this  dreadful  dilemma,  which  always  arises 
when  (alas,  here  it  is  even  now  V)  Tie  or  $he  wishes  to  cir- 
cnmvent  a  possible  complication  of  the  sexes.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  that  the  pronoun  who,  with  its  natural  modi- 
fications, were  adopted  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 
It  would  not  take  us  long  to  become  accustomed  to  hear 
the  minister  say  at  the  close  of  an  appeal  for  a  generous 
contribution  :  *'  I  hope  each  member  of  the  congregation 
will  give  liberally  according  to  who$e  several  ability."  The 
teacher  in  a  co-educational  establishment  will  not  be  liable 
to  stumble  after  this  manner,  after  the  new  pronoun  has 
won  popular  favor:  '*Let  each  scholar  put  away  their 
books — that  is  to  say,  his  or  her  books — and  leave  the 
room  quietly."  He  will  substitute  "whose"  for  "their," 
and  all  the  he's  and  she's  will  go  on  their  way  rejoicing. 
In  the  eye  of  the  law,  of  course,  "his"  and  "their"  in- 
clude both  sexes,  irrespective  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition,  but  in  the  colloquies  of  everyday  life  a  new 
combination  pronoun  is  required,  and  the  sooner  the  phi- 
lologists come  to  the  rescue  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  con- 
cerned. 


*♦* 


Okcb  more  the  American  woman  abroad  finds  place  on 
the  dissecting-table,  and  Mr.  Henry  James,  graceful,  self- 
possessed  and  more  than  master  of  the  situation,  uses  his 
scalpel  with  his  accustomed  directness  and  his  accustomed 


success.^  It  is  another  bit  of  morbid  anatomy  that  he 
serves  up  to  us,  however,  and  not  even  his  delicate  touch 
and  au*y  style  can  make  it  anything  but  morbid  anatomy. 
Mr.  George  W.  Curtis,  in  the  "Easy  Chair"  of  Harpers' 
Magaaine  for  April,  speaks,  with  all  his  peculiar  grace  and 
couitesy,  a  word  in  defense  of  both  Mr.  James  and  Mr. 
Howells,  who  find  various  indignant  American  critics  ar- 
rayed against  them.  "The  Europeanized  American,"  he 
declares,  "in  whatever  form  he  may  be  viewed,  is  as  dis- 
tinctive an  American  figure,  and  as  legitimate  a  study  for 
the  satirist,  the  novelist  or  the  philosopher  as  Billy  Bow- 
legs, or  Leatherstocking,  or  a  party  boss."  Certainly,  no 
one  will  contest  the  right,  but  every  one  may  question  if 
the  analysis  has  not  gone  far  enough.  Vivisection  un- 
doubtedly serves  certain  scientific  ends,  and  results  in  the 
benefit  of  the  race  in  general ;  but  when  a  point  is  proved, 
the  experiment  ceases  to  have  interest  or  justification,  and 
if  the  operator  pereists  not  only  in  probing  and  cutting, 
but  in  salting  the  wound  as  well,  disgust  takes  the  place 
of  toleration. 

In  "The  Siege  of  London,"  first  printed  as  a  serial 
story  in  a  popular  English  magazine,  the  type  is  iu  some 
points  a  new  oue,  and  sufficiently  amusing  to  reward  the 
reader  for  the  time  spent :  it  is  a  Mrs.  Nancy  Headway, 
a  Western  woman  of  many  marriages  and  many  divorces, 
handsome  enough  to  attract  all  men,  and  with  skill 
enough  to  veneer  easily  when  brought  into  contact  with 
the  right  surfaces.  She  is  good  natured  and  kindly,  too, 
and  avows  openly  that  she  wants  and  will  have  a  chance 
to  be  "respectable."  Her  marital  experiments  have  been 
always  a  search  for  something  better,  and  the  best  at  last 
appears  in  the  shape  of  an  infatuated  young  Englishman, 
Sir  Arthur  Demesne,  to  whom  she  has  told  as  much  of  her 
story  as  he  can  be  made  to  uuderatand,  and  who  values 
her  brightness  and  beauty  sufficiently  to  ignore  all  that  he 
cannot.  In  fact,  he  regards  a  succession  of  sudden  mar- 
riages and  more  sudden  divorces  as  an  American  trait — ^a 
national  peculiarity — and  Mr.  James,  as  a  whole,  encour- 
ages the  belief,  and  sighs  his  own  pensive  regret  at  the 
tendency.  Sir  Arthur's  mother,  to  whom  the  story  has 
not  been  told,  sceuts  some  mystery,  and  appeals  in  all 
directions  for  confii*mation  of  her  suspicions.  Waterville 
and  Littlemore  are  two  representative  Americans,  in  whom 
culture  has  wiped  out  all  natural  instincts  of  genuine  deli- 
cacy or  honor,  and  whose  perceptions  are  not  keen  enough 
to  make  them  know  respectability  from  its  opposite.  They 
postui*e  through  the  various  scenes,  Littlemore,  the  elder, 
whose  fortune  is  the  result  of  a  lucky  game  of  poker — as 
is  the  supposed  case  with  all  cultured  and  desirable  Ameri- 
cans— ^finally  telling  the  unfortunate  Nancy  Headway's 
secret,  too  late  to  be  of  use,  but  early  enough  for  infinite 
harm.  He  is  right,  of  course,  in  asserting  that  she  has  no 
place  in  a  decorous  English  household ;  and,  pity  her  as 
the  reader  will,  the  skillfully-drawn  portrait  gives  fullest 
evidence  that  she  was  not  a  naturally  good  and  delicate 
woman,  trying  to  get  back  to  the  place  she  should  have 
been  bom  to ;  but  an  inherently  coarse  woman,  trying  to 
steal  a  place  she  could  not  honor.  But  the  whole  thing  is 
depressing— even  humiliating — and  in  the  two  sketches 
that  fill  up  the  remainder  of  the  volume,  "The  Pension 
Beaurepas"  and  "The  Point  of  View,"  there  is  nothing 
to  alter  the  impression.  It  may  be  very  real  life,  but  it  is 
the  life  of  a  vacuum.  Not  an  honest  heart-throb,  not  one 
drop  of  generous  blood  makes  itself  felt^  Mr.  James  has 
never,  since  his  "Passionate  Pilgrim,"  made  man  or 
woman  wholly  worth  loving,  unless,  indeed,  we  may  ex- 
cept Isabel  in  "  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady ;"  and  it  \&  ceitain 
that  whatever  his  art  may  represent,  it  has  no  fellowship 
with  the  noblest  and  deepest  facts  of  life.  Till  some  gleam 
of  spirituality  is  added  he  must  remain  artist,  but  can  never 
become  creator. 


(1)  Thk  Sikob  op  London,  and  The  Pension  Bbaurbpaa.    By 
Henry  James.     12roo,  pp.  299,  |1.60.    Jamefl  R.  Osgood  A  Co.,  Boston. 


THE    BOOKSHELF. 


Macmii,uan  &  Co.  are  xouti  to  issue  an  edition  of  the 
"  Eiwaysof  ElU,"  edited  by  the  Kev.  Alfred  Aiii)>;er. 

BwEDEN  is  to  liave  a  series  of  translations  of  English 
novels,  the  first  being  Mv.  Anstey's  burlesijne  tale,  "  Vice 
Versa,"  which  will  soon  be  issued  at  Stockholm. 

The  next  Round  Rubin  novel  is  to  be  called  "Fan- 
chette,"  and  introduces  the  American  r^ah  of  an  East 
Indian  province,  a  Russian  Nihilist  prince,  a  Buddhist 
priest  and  a  French  actress. 

Dr.  Rittek's  book  on  "  Music  in  England  and  Ame- 
rica," is  soon  to  be  brought  out  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  who  will  also  issue  the  late  Sidney  Lanier's  lectures 
on  the  English  novel  in  book  form. 

G.  P.  Pt'TNAM's  Sons  are  to  publish  in  this  country 
Kenan's  "Recollections  of  My  Childhood  and  Youth." 
Both  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  priests  are  said 
to  be  treated  in  it  with  entire  respect. 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  illustrated  catalogue  has  become  a  part 
of  the  advertising  system  of  every  large  need  house,  there 
being  an  appai'ent  rivalry  as  to  neatness  of  make-up. 
Elwanger  &  Barry,  of  Rochester,  have  issued  a  very  at- 
tractive one,  and  Alfred  Bridgman,  of  New  York,  is  also 
in  the  field. 

A  ROHANCB  written  by  Kong  Ming  twenty-two  hundred 
years  ago,  "The  Fan  Yong,  or  the  Royal  Slave,"  is  to 
be  translated  into  English  by  Wong  Chiug  Foo,  editor  of 
The.  Chineie  American.  The  novel  is  a  popular  historical 
one,  and  Kong  Ming's  style  is  said  to  greatly  Feaemble 
that  of  Victor  Hugo. 

A  COMICAL  little  play,  forming  No.  1  of  a  series  for 
amateur  performance,  has  been  i-eceived  from  C.  B.  Vaux, 
of  No.  27  Rose  Street,  New  York.  It  U  entitled  "  Re- 
becca and  Rowena  ;  or,  the  Triumph  of  Israel,"  and  is 
based  on  Thackeray's  "Setiuel  to  Ivanlioe."  No.  3  of  the 
series  will  be  entitled  '"Royalty  at  Home;  or,  Henry 
VIII's  Four  o'clock  Tea."     (25  cents). 

Pbikcb  Bibuarck  has  dropped  butchering  and  taken  up 
general  philanthropy,  having  lately  sent  an  earnest  letter 
to  the  officer  of  a  German  anti- vivisection  society,  in  which 
lie  says  that  were  he  not  so  overburdened  with  other  busi- 
nesK  he  would  use  all  his  influence  for  the  passage  of  a 
law  imposing  upon  every  person  convicted  of  vivisection 
a  line  so  heavy  that  he  would  be  likely  never  to  repeat  the 
offeuse. 

The  second  number  of  The  Art  Student,  which  appeared 
in  December,  and  which  is  to  be  issued  twice  a  year,  is 
fully  as  attractive  as  the  fiiat.  It  is  designed  as  a  lecord 
of  progress,  and  the  number  contains  vaiious  figure  studies, 
all  from  the  life,  and  reproduced  by  a  new  process.  The 
sketches  are  full  of  life  and  (igor,  and  there  is  a  veiy 
pleasant  impression  of  hard  work,  and  of  very  positive 
growth  of  the  art  feeling,  which  augurs  well  for  future 


ork  froi 


thes: 


Thirty  years  and  more  have  passed  since  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  "Widow  Bedott  Papers,"  but  they  are 
still  the  source  of  many  of  Uie  humorous  dialect  studies 
that  have  taken  their  place.  A  new  and  cheap  edition 
lately  issued  by  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  puts  them  once 
more  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  time  in  tills  case  has  de- 
tracted nothing  from  the  interest  and  value  of  the  sketches. 


which  are  as  laughter-provoking  to-day  as  in  their  first 
appearance.     (12mo,  pp.  403,  »1.35>. 

In  itfi  issue  for  March  SI,  Th«  Critic  made  a  valuable 
and  intei'esting  contribution  to  the  literary  history  of 
Washington  Ii'ving,  in  view  of  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  his  birth,  which  fell  on  Tuesday,  April  3.  Mr. 
George  William  Cuitia  contributes  a  paper  on  Irving's 
"Knickerbocker,"  Mr.  S.  H.  Gay  on  his  character  as  a 
historian,  Dr.  Holmes  and  Charles  Dudley  Warner  touch 
upon  tlie  humorous  side  of  his  works,  and  Hr.  Edmund 
W.  Oosse  offers  an  essay  on  his  life  in  England. 

"Illustrious  Shobmakerb"  afford  a  tlierae  for  W.  E. 
Winks,  who  lias  made  a  book  on  the  subject.  Fifty  shoe- 
makers, or  tliereabout,  arc  enumerated  as  illustrious,  and 
of  these  more  than  half  achieved  fame  through  the  n>e- 
dium  of  their  pens.  It  will  be  something  of  a  surprise  to 
most  readers  to  find  Noah  Webster,  John  G.  Whiltier, 
Roger  Sherman  and  Henry  Wilson  named  among  Ameri- 
can shoemakers.  Among  the  foieigners  are  William  Oif- 
ford,  Hans  Sachs,  Richard  Savage  and  John  Kitto. 

The  English  "Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Blaaphe- 
mous  Literature"  makes  the  following  rather  astounding 
amiouncement :  "  We  propose  to  get  up  cases,  as  our  funds 
will  allow,  against  Professor  Huxley,  Dr.  Tyndall,  Her- 
bert Spencer,  Swinburne,  the  author  of  '  Supernatural 
Religion,'  the  publishers  of  Mill's  works,  the  pnblish- 
ei-s  of  Strauss'  works,  Leslie  Stephen,  John  Horley,  the 
editor  of  The  Jewith  World,  Dr.  Mariinean  and  others 
who,  by  their  writings,  have  sown  widespread  unbelief^ 
and,  in  some  cases,  rank  atheism,  in  cultivated  families." 

THBautliorof  "John  Inglesant"  has  an  ai-ticle  in  the 
current  number  of  MacmiUan't  Hagatine  on  "  The  Humor- 
ous in  Literature,"  in  which  he  speaks  of  Washington 
Ii'ving  as  perhaps  the  most  genuine  humorist  that  ever 
lived.  "The  charm  of  humor,"  says  Mr.  Shorthouae. 
"  consists  not  merely  in  laughter,  or  even  in  joy,  but  in 
the  stirring  of  those  sympathies  and  associations  which 
exist  invariably  in  tlie  race,  for  we  inherit  a  world-life  and 
a  I'cligion,  the  earth's  springs  of  whose  realities  lie,  per- 
chance, too  deep  for  laughter,  but  not.  Heaven  be  thanked, 
too  deep  for  tears. ' ' 

Rose  Porter's  sensitive  and  delicate  touch  has  loet 
none  of  its  early  'lualitjes  or  grace,  and  anytliing  new 
from  her  pen  is  sure  of  welcome  from  many  readers. 
Her  standpoint  is  that  of  quiet  observer,  and  while  her 
books  hold  little  of  the  hearty  ar.d  joyous  side  of  life,  they 
ara  full  of  spiritual  insight.  In  "Our  Saints:  a  Family 
Story  "  it  is  the  Houl-lifc  of  tlie  brothers  and  sisters  that  is 
giveu,  and  the  only  fault  to  be  found  is  in  the  over- 
analysis  of  spiritual  phases.  These  "saints  and  their 
bodies''  are  too  far  apart,  andalittlc  more  earthliness 
would  make  tlicm  more  real ;  but  in  purity  of  tone  and  a 
fine  literary  quality  there  is  nothing  to  ask.  (12mo.  pp. 
264,  $1.25;  A.  D.  F.  Randolph,  New  Yorit). 

Spkcclation  will  go  on,  no  matter  how  conclusively  a 
question  may  seem  to  be  settled,  and  thus  one  need  feel 
no  surprise  at  the  title  of  a  book  lately  issued  by  Fowler  S 
Wells — "  A  New  Theory  of  the  Origin  of  Species,"  by 
Mr.  Bcigamin  G.  Perns.  Mr.  Ferris  has  written  a  thought- 
ful and  well-considered  ailment  against  the  theories  of 
development  held  by  Darwin  and  his  school.  He  accepts 
evolution  in  a  general  sense,  hut  insists  that  "  creation  as 
it  goes  on  under  our  observation  is  by  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess. From  this  we  are  able  to  evolve  not  merely  the 
general,  but  tlie  invariable  rule  that  every  living  organism, 
within  historic  times,  has  required  a  receptacle  or  matrix 
for  its  conception,  gi-adual  development  and  final  birth. 
Surely  from  what  we  thus  see  we  should  be  able  to  find  a 
general  law  for  the  pioduction  of  nen  species.  If  species 
are  reproduced  by  this  ordinary  process,  then  it  is  fair  to 
conclude  that  they  must  have  originated,  not  by  an  un- 
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usual  birth,  but  by  an  extraordinary  generation,  and  herein 
I  apprehend  may  be  found  the  key  to  the  whole  mystery.*' 
lie  claims  that  this  extra^'dina/ry  generation  is  brought 
about  by  a  fresh  ** influx  of  life"  from  the  Creator, 
**  whenever,  in  the  orderly  progress  of  changing  circum- 
stances, a  new  species  becomes  necessary  ;"  and  his  argu- 
ment will  be  accepted  by  many  who  would  reconcile 
biological  science  with  belief  in  an  over-ruling  Provi- 
dence. (12mo,  pp.  278,  $1.50;  Fowler  &  Wells,  New 
York). 

In  the  preface  to  Mr.  Sala's  new  volume,  **  America 
Revisited,"  he  makes  very  open  confession  of  certain  past 
offenses.  "  When  I  first  went  to  the  United  States,"  he 
writes,  "in  the  year  1863,  I  was,  comparatively  speaking, 
a  young  man — very  prejudiced,  vei*y  conceited,  and  a  great 
deal  more  ignorant  and  presumptuous  than  (I  hope)  I  am 
now.  Wlien  I  landed  in  America,  the  country  was  con- 
vulsed by  one  of  the  most  terrific  internecine  struggles 
that  history  has  known.  I  took,  politically,  the  wrong 
side — that  is  to  say,  I  was  an  ardent  sympathizer  with  the 
South  in  her  struggle  against  the  North.  In  so  taking  a 
side,  I  was  neither  logical  nor  worldly  wise — in  short,  I  ap- 
proved myself  to  be  what  is  commonly  called  a  fool ;  but 
my  partiality  for  ^  Dixie's  Laud '  was  simply  and  solely 
due  to  a  sentimental  feeling ;  and  at  thiity-four  years  of 
age  it  is  permissible  to  possess  some  slight  modicum  of 
sentimentality.  My  heart  was  with  the  South,  because  I 
came,  on  my  mother's  side,  of  a  West  Indian  family — and 
a  slave-owning  family  mined  by  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  British  colonies ;  and  although  I  know  perfectly 
well  that  I  was  altogether  wrong  in  what  I  wrote  politi- 
cally conceiiiing  *  America  in  the  Midst  of  War,'  my  heart 
is  still  in  the  South,  with  her  gallant  sons  and  her  beauti- 
ful daughters ;  and  the  song  of  *  Maryland,  my  Maryland ' 
yet  stira  that  heart  like  a  drum,  and  will  not  so  cease  to 
stir  it,  I  hope,  until  it  ceases  to  beat  for  good  and  all." 

The  many  who  have  ei\joyed  the  brilliant  work  of  De 
Amicis  in  the  various  translations  issued  by  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  will  need  no  recommendation  to  read  this 
latest  book,  "Military  Life  in  Italy."  "Latest"  applies, 
however,  only  to  the  order  of  issue,  its  composition 
having  preceded  that  of  the  travels.  It  is  the  record  of 
the  author's  own  military  expeiience,  lived  through  in  his 
early  manhood ;  but  the  same  quick  observation  and 
humor,  keen  insight  and  sympathy  are  as  noticeable  here 
as  in  the  later  work.  There  are  many  strongly  dramatic 
situations,  the  sketch  entitled  "  Caimela"  being  not  only 
dramatic,  but  full  of  pathos,  the  story  being  told  with  a 
simplicity  that  distinguishes  De  Amicis,  who  instinctively 
avoids  the  melodramatic  element  a  Frenchman  would  have 
been  likely  to  mfuse.  In  the  preface  De  Amicis  gives  the 
motive  of  the  volume,  in  speaking  of  one  of  the  sketches 
it  includes  :  "  A  workingman  said  :  *  When  I  had  finished 
reading  it,  I  would  have  gladly  pi-essed  the  hand  of  the 
first  soldier  whom  I  happened  to  meet.'  A  soldier  said : 
*It  is  a  stoiy  full  of  consolation,  which  inspires  a  man 
with  good-will  for  his  duties.'  Let  the  one  wish  well  to 
the  soldier  and  the  other  be  a  soldier  from  the  heart. 
Should  I  succeed  in  obtaining  these  two  results  in  any  of 
my  readers,  I  should  feel  well  repaid  for  my  pains,  and 
my  liveliest  and  most  earnest  desire  would  be  fulfilled." 
(12mo,  pp.  440,  $2.00). 

Miss  Braddon's  school,  which  has  ceased  to  mean  all 
the  objectionableness  that  the  phrase  implied  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  which  now  includes  not  only  highly  wrought  in- 
cident but  much  real  knowledge  of  life  and  a  style  much 
more  finished  than  of  old,  has  no  more  charming  follower 
than  the  author  of  "Phyllis,"  "  Molly  Bawu,"  and  sundry 
other  society  novels.  That  they  are  a  little  stagey  and 
improbable,  and  that  everybody's  doll  is  not  only  stuffed 
with  sawdust  but  losing  it  as  fast  as  possible  must  be  taken 
for  granted.     Aside  from  this  mournful  tendency  they  are 


excellent  pictures  of  some  phases  of  English  life,  and  in  the 
present  case,  "Portia,  or  *By  Passions  Rocked,'  "  the  au- 
thor's latest  venture,  sh  :^ws  considerable  dramatic  power. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  an  English  country  house.  The  hero, 
Fabian  Blount,  the  nephew  of  the  owner,  lies  under  sus- 
picion, having  been  accused  of  forging  his  uncle's  name 
on  a  check  five  years  before.  Sir  Christopher,  the  uncle, 
who  cannot  believe  him  guilty,  lias  shielded  him,  and  he 
has  the  unquestioning  loyalty  of  a  pretty  sister  whose 
complicated  love-affairs  are  first  amusing,  then  rather 
ti*agic,  with  a  final  return  to  the  first  lover,  the  only  one 
she  has  really  caied  for,  but  whom  she  jilted,  believing 
him  indifferent  to  her.  Portia  is  a  half  cousin,  beautiful 
and  cold  outwardly,  who  believes  Fabian  guilty  and  who 
ftrom  pride  crushes  out  her  growing  love  for  him.  He  in 
turn,  when  finally  cleared,  will  not  forget  the  doubt,  and 
fiings  away  his  life  in  rescuing  sailors  from  a  wreck. 
Portia  dies  of  a  broken  heart,  and  the  two  leave  the 
world  almost  together.  Morbid,  pathetic,  melodramatic, 
it  is  still  in  many  points  an  unusually  well-told  story. 
Among  the  minor  characters,  Dicky  Browne,  though  a 
little  too  much  given  to  telling  old  stories,  is  yet  very 
amusing.    (12mo.  pp.  299,  $1.25.    J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.). 

Ebers  is  more  at  home  on  Egyptian  soil  and  in  the  time 
of  the  Pharaohs  than  in  more  modem  scenes,  and  his 
latest  novel,  "Ein  Wort,"  which  has  been  translated  by 
Mrs.  Mary  J.  Safford,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Word,  Only 
a  Word,"  and  recently  issued  in  their  excellent  series  of 
translations,  by  William  S.  Qottsberger  &  Co.,  is  in  some 
points  a  failure.  The  historical  interest  is  very  perfectly 
pi-eserved,  and  there  is  the  sense  of  absolute  accui-acy  in 
every  detail  that  makes  Ebers'  work  so  satisfactory  and 
valuable.  This  alone  is  sufficient  to  make  the  book  a  de- 
su-able  possession,  and  there  is  much  picturesque  and 
vigorous  description  of  the  life  and  manners  of  the  time, 
which  is  that  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  word  is 
first  given  by  a  scholar  and  recluse,  a  Jew,  under  the  ban, 
who  has  a  Christian  wife  and  whose  child  becomes  in  the 
end  the  wife  of  Ulrich,  the  boy  who  appears  with  her  in 
the  first  chapter ;  who  is  educated  in  part  by  the  Jew,  and 
receives  the  impression  that  the  knowledge  of  "one  word" 
will  give  him  success  in  life.  "  Art"  appears  to  him  the 
only  word  holding  power  enough  to  sway  a  life,  and  he 
studies  painting  under  a  Spanish  master,  till  disappointed 
in  his  own  capacity  in  this  duection,  when  he  substitutes 
"power,"  and  becomes  a  Spanish  soldier.  At  this  point 
the  book  is  extraordinarily  vivid,  and  the  campaign  in 
the  Netherlands  is  given  almost  with  a  Motley's  vigor. 
Wounded  and  left  for  dead  after  a  battle  he  is  found  by 
Ruth  and  his  father,  the  latter  having  previously  refused 
to  recognize  a  son  who  had  given  his  allegiance  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  as  he  slowly  recovers,  owns  that  "love"  is 
the  only  word  that  has  power  for  both  this  world  and  the 
next.  Ruth  is  a  delicate  and  beautiful  portrait,  and  the 
book  fails  only  in  making  its  chai-acters  really  alive,  too 
much  of  the  feeling  of  puppets  being  about  them  all. 
(1  vol.  18mo,  pp.  348,  75  cents). 
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THE  RIGHT  TO  BEAR  ARMS. 

"UpOS  his'entrte  Into  Boston  society  the  stranger  is  as  "the    K^nealogiciil  centre  of  the  United  States." 

iiift  with  the  query,  implied  if  not  spoken,  'What  do  This   paper,   therefore,   while   having  to  do    for   the 

ym  know  ?'— into  New  York  societj-  with,  '  Wliat  are  most  part  witli  Pliila<)elpliian  crests,  is  really  of  verj- 

yiiii  worth  ?' — and  into  Phi  lade  Ip  ilia  society  witli,  '  Wlm  general  interest. 

was  your  grandfather  i"  "     Tlie  journalist  wlio  let  slip  Those  Philadelphians  "to  the  manner  bom"  who 

from  his  pen  this  famiUar  criticism,  epigrammatic  if  claim  the  ancestral  distinpuishmeiil ,    for   the    placid 

not  axiomatic,  was  sonietliiiig  of  a  cosmopolitan ;  and  Inii^h  of  their  nativilv,  by  way  of  explanation  and  cor- 

that  fine  old  master  of  sententious  Saxon,  sliglitly  Anie-  roboration,  cite  the  fact  that,  while  the  iotrepiil  I'uri- 

ricanized,  I)r.  Holmes,  has  indulged  in  a  bit  of  wltti-  tans  who  landed  from  the  Maiiilmrer  at  Plymontli  Hock 

ct-'m  equally  ns  pungent  in  referring  to  the  Quaker  City  had  come  from  the  lowlier  walks  of  lif<',  and  that  while 
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the  sturdy  Teutons  wlio,  under  the  guidance  of  tlie     gentry  of  the  Motlicr  Isle,  collegians  and  men  of  lellers. 
explorer  Hudson,  disembarked  upon  Manliattan  Island,     Ju!it  linw  nmny  of  these  dL'stingulshi'd  emigrants  had 
had  al»n  occupii-d  humble  eHlates  in  the  fatherland,     sought  America's  broad  shores  to  escape  hangitig,  local 
yet  the  Quaker  compeers  of  the  founder  of  Pennsjlva-     chronicles  magnanimously  refuse  to  disclose.     Tliat. 
nia,  who  in  l(iK2  landed  ujjon  thene  sylvan  shorts  fi-oin 
the  WeU:ome,  comprised  many  men  of  high  position — 
descendants  of  English  and  Scottish  sovereigns,  rela- 
tives of  Uritish  nobles,  representatives  of  the  lauded 
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however,  one  of  the  early  membei's  of  the  Provincial 
Council  had  led  England  because  of  the  provoking  ex- 
istence of  a  superfluity  of  wives,  and  that  the  daughter 
uf  aaother  early  councillor — who  was  also  at  one  time 


chief  magistrate  of  the  province — married  a  pirate, 
cannot  be  authoritatively  denied. 

A  distinctive  element  of  that  phase  of  society  popu- 
larly known  as  "aristocracy,"  whether  monarchial  or 
deniocratic,  is  heraldrv.  which,  in  encyclojiedical  lan- 
guage, is  defined  aa  "  the  art  of  arranging  and  explain- 
ing in  proper  terms  all  that  relates  or  appertains  to  the 
bearing  of  arms,  crests,  ijadges,  quarterings  and  other 
hereditary  marks  of  honor."  As  a  rule,  in  European 
countries  and  in  Great  Britain  all  distiniruished  fami- 
lies, not  only  those  belonging  to  the  nobility,  but  to  the 
landed  gentry  as  well,  bear  distinctive  eoats-of-arms. 
This  of  course  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  It 
may  not  be  as  generally  known,  however,  that  during 
the  last  century,  especially  prior  to  the  war  for  Inde- 
pendence, arms  were  frequently  home  by  Americans, 
particularly  by  Fhiladelphiana  and  Bostouiaua,  and  by 


(7)   PBNN. 

the  leading  families  of  South  Carolina,  Virginia  and 
Marj-land.  Yet  such  is  the  feet.  For  many  years  sub- 
sequent to  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  however,  the  use 
of  heraldic  devices  remained  in  ill  favor,  everything  that 
savored  of  royalty  being  rigorously  tabooed.  For  this 
Spartan  sentiment,  however,  nature  soon  provided  a 
rei^^nt  in  that  love  of  ceremony  which  wealth  and  ease 
are  sure  to  call  forth.  Within  the  past  lialf  century  the 
ante-bellum  custom  has  been  revived  in  this  country 
to  an  astonishing  extent,  until  we  have  become  alto- 
gether accustomed  to  the  sight,  in  polite  ctrclee,  of 


(>*)   LOQiS. 

coatt-of-amis  and  crests  upon  stationery,  plate,  furni- 
ture, coaches  and  tlie  hkc. 

In  fitvor  of  this  armorinl  revival  it  is  ur^ed  that  the 
custom,  if  properly  under!<tood.  is  not  at  all  a  concomi- 
tant or  an  evidence  cither  of  Bnohhishness  or  of  social 
exclusiveness.  But,  it  is  maintained,  heraldry  is  an 
invaluable  aid  to  biography  and  genealogy.     Says  an 
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er}'  is  gorgeously  illuminated  ivith  amioriat  insignia,  to 
which  thej-  have  no  more  right  llian  to  the  castles  and 
entates  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  whose  arms  they  liave 
filched.  There  is  no  <)ue.-<lion  but  that  thin  is  a  speeies 
of  combined  robbery  and  snobbery  which  is  unpleas- 
antly coninion. 

The  modi;  of  procedure  is  as  follows  i  Mr.  Michael 
Patrick  McLarry  has  recently  "  struck  oil " — or  a  "  bo- 
nanza." Mr.  Michael  Patrick  McLarry  having  settled 
himself  in  his  brown-stone  front,  and  having  decked  his 
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American  writer,  "Anus  are  worthy  of  preservation, 
since  they  are  valuable  evidence  for  the  genealogist.'' 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  maintained  with  equal  vigor 
that  the  indulgence  in  heraldic  devices  evidences  a 
monarchial  tendency,  altogether  out  of  place  among 
republican  institutions ;  and  that,  while  heraldry  may 
have  been  an  aid  to  the  genealogist  in  semi-feudal  ages, 
in  these  days  of  comprehensive  journalism  and  a  super- 
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abundant  literature  practically  there  is  no  need  to  resort 
to  armory  in  the  making  of  gcnealc^ical  investigations ; 
and.  forthcr,  that  while  some  American  families  are 
undeniably  entitled  to  bear  amipi,  the  great  majority  of 
those  who  do  bear  them  are  mere  usurpers,  who  audii- 
f;iously  a!<sunie  the  arms  of  curtain  English  families  of 
the  name  name,  in  whose  veins  Hows  not  a  drop  of  kin- 
dri'd  blood ;  unless,  perchance,  the  two  families  liappen 
to  be.  in  common,  lineal  descendants  of  Xoah. 

This  last  objection  is  unquestionably  a  tangible  anil  a 
truthful  one.  It  has  lieen  asserted  with  nmch  positivt- 
ness  that,  of  the  niany  Massachusetts  families  noiv 
liearing  arms,  only  eleven  have  a  technical,  i.e..  nil 
hereditary  right  to  them.  To  a  more  or  less  extent  the 
same  thing  can  he  saici  of  Pennsylvania.  There  are 
scores  of  families  in  Philadelphia  lo-day  whose  slation- 


(13)  JANXBY 

mansion,  his  family,  and  his  person  with  all  the  ap- 
proved accoutrements  of  wealth,  wends  hia  way  to  the 
Pi-ofessional  Pedigree  Preserver  and  Armorial  Artist, 
and  informs  that  individual  that  he  desires  a  coat-of- 
amis,  "as  foine  as  inny  in  the  market."  The  astute  and 
urimne  P.  P.  P.  A.  A.  A.  inquires  the  customer's  name, 
which  is  given.  He  then  opens,  at  the  tetter  U,  a  mas- 
sive  tome,  very  nearly  as  large  as  the  "  Philadelphia 
Directory,"  known  as  Burk's  ''  General  Armory."  He 
turns  the  leaves  backward  and  forward,  hesitates  with 
Bome  little  concern  for  a  moment,  and  then  suddenly 
exclaimi) :  "  Ah,  yes  1  Do  you  think  you  are  descended 
from  theMallories,  of  Mallorie  Manor.  County  Surrey?" 
"I  think  so,  sorr,"  replies  Mr.  Michael  Ritrick  Mc- 
Larry, with  a  look  and  in  a  tone  which  give  conclusive 
evidence  that  he  doesn't  think  anything  of  the  kind  ; 
and  the  ratio  of  probabilities  to  possibilities  is  as  a 
thousand  to  one  that  he  would  have  made  precisely  the 
same  reply  if  the  Molarrlcs,  of  Molarrle  Castle,  ('ounly 
Sussex,  had  been  cited,  instead  of  the  Mallories,  of  Mal- 
lorie Manor,  County  Surrey. 

This  method,  however,  is  by  some  fasti<lious  indi- 
viduals deemed  to  be  entirely  too  vulgar.  Their  mode 
of  procedure  is  somewlmt  niore  genteel — at  least  it  is 
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There  are,  however,  in  the  United  States  many  old 
fomilies  who  bear  arms,  not  ostentatiously,  but  mod- 
estly, which  have  been  borne  by  their  ancestors  before 


moi'e  expeosive.  A  trip  to  Europe,  and  a  visit  to  the 
Herald 'k  College,  in  London,  are  essential  to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  this  more  select  plan  of  action.  To  obtain  an 
aasignment  of  arms  it  is  customary  to  present  a  petition 
to  the  Earl  Marshal,  and  the  applicant  is  required, 
nominally,  to  produce  evidence  that  he  can  nustain  the 
tank  of  gentry.  Tlie  fee  for  a  general  search  is  £2  2s. ; 
for  an  ordinary  search  5s. ;  and  for  copying  and  regis- 
tering 6a.  M.  for  the  Brat,  and  5s.  for  every  other 
generation.  Tlie  officials  are  very  aflable,  and  the 
search  clerks  not  critically  captious ;  and  the  customer 
carries  away  with  him  the  ai'msof  his  newly -acquired 
forefathers,  which  are  tlierealter  cherished  with  much 


them  for  a  century  and  more.  As  to  how  these  heraldic 
emblems,  individually  or  as  a  whole,  eanie  to  be  origi- 
nally borne  the  writer  declines  to  express  an  opinion. 
That  a  very  large  percentage  of  those  whose  coals- 
of-arms  are  referred  to  in  this  sketch  are  lineal 
descendants  of  fine  old  families  belonging  to  the  Eng- 
lish, Welsh,  Scotch  or  Irish  gentry,  and  that  they, 
therefore,  bear  tlieir  armorial  insignia  by  right  of 
heredity,  the  writer  is  firmly  convinced.  Tliat,  however, 
some  few  of  them  bear  their  arms  without  such  right 
cannot  be  questioned  ;  for  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
eminent  and  cultured  James  Logan,  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  Province  from  1736  lo  1738.  has  left  a  manuscript 
—recently  published  in  Keith's  "  Provincial  Council- 


solicitude— i.  c,  with  emotions  somewhat  akin  to  those 
entertained  by  the  eccenlric  Major-Gene ral  in  the  "Pi- 
rates of  Penzance,"  who  sits  in  pensive  melancholy  in 
an  old  chapel,  upon  his  recently-purchased  estate,  and 
indulges  in  that  plaintive  colloquy  which,  though  fomi- 
liar,  is  worth  quoting  : 

"Otaeral.  Why  do  I  sit  here?  To  escape  fi'om  the 
pirates'  clutches  I  described  myself  as  au  orphan,  and  I 
am  no  oi^iliai).  I  came  here  to  humble  myself  befoie  the 
t4>mba  of  my  ancestoi's,  and  to  implore  their  pardon  for 
the  disgrace  I  liave  brought  upon  them. 

PrtiUrkk.  But  you  forget,  air.  You  only  bought  the 
property  a  year  ago,  and  the  stucco  on  your  baronial  castle 
is  scarcely  dry. 

General.  Frederick,  in  this  chapel  are  ancestors ;  you 
cannot  deny  tliat.  I  don't  know  whoHe  ancestors  they 
Ktrf,  but  I  know  whose  aneestore  they  ire,  and  1  shudder 
to  think  that  their  descendant  by  purchase  (if  I  may  so 
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lore  "—to  wil.,  a  letter  to  Cornal  George  Logan,  dated 
September  C,  1713,  in  which  he  frankly  says : 

"N.  Giiffittii  informing  mo  thnt  tliou  doHirest  ye  coat- 
of-aiiDB  t>elouglug  to  our  uame,  I  here  give  thee  ia  wax 


(34) 


have  a  very  different  one  (and  yet  a  good  one),  wh.  I 
liave  never  seen ;  lionever,  having  occasion  for  a  Keal.  aiid 
finding  only  this  in  my  i\ay  t  mnde  use  of  it,  nor  do  1  (ear 
ft  citation  to  ye  Herald's  Office  for  my  pieEiimption." 


<SS^ 


Before  going  farther  it  may  be  well  to  premise  a  Iwief 
statement  of  the  sifjnificance  ntlnched  to  the  more 
□  of  the  lieraldie  linex  and  HVinbols, 


uH  have  any 
I  Logans  of 
Oxibi'dshire  carry ;  but  those  of  tjcotlaud,  I  have  been  told, 
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The  "shield,"  or  the  leading  feature  of  an  armorial 
coat,  is  distinguished  by  certain  colors,  called  "tinc- 
tures," which  are  separated  by  division  lines.  The 
tinctures  used  in  heraldry  are  metals,  colors  and  &rs. 
They  are  often  expressed  in  their  natural  colors,  but  in 
drawings  and  eugravings  are  represented  by  certain 


pictcd  by  horizontal  lines ;  guUs,  or  red,  shown  by  per- 
pendicular lines ;  vert,  or  green,  indicated  by  parallel 
lines  ftoni  the  dexter  chief  to  the  sinister  base — i.e., 
from  the  upper  right-hand  comer  to  the  lower  left-hand 
comer ;  sable,  or  black,  designated  by  cross  lines,  hori- 
zontal and  perpendicular ;  and  purpure.  or  purple,  rep- 


(28)  B 


lines  and  points— an  invention  of  a  noted  Italian  herald, 
Sylvester  Petra-Sancta.  The  two  metals  employed  are : 
or,  or  gold,  represented  by  little  dots  in  a  plain  Held ;  and 
argent,  or  silver,  expressed  by  the  shield  being  entirely 
white.     The  five  colors  used  are:  azvre,  or  blue,  de- 
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resented  by  lines  from  the  sinister  chief  (upper  left-hand 
comer)  to  the  dexter  base  (lower  right-hand  comer). 
The  furs  most  frequently  employed  are:  ermine,  de- 
picted by  a  white  field  with  black  spots  of  a  peculiar 
shape;  and  ermines,  indicated  by  a  black  field  with  simi- 
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the  Province  under  Peon.   His  an-  (**>  "i^'  covEmsas  *t  rnHisr  oanitCH  hvsial  orodnd. 

cestry  ciin  be  traced  back  throns^h 

"the  fair  Mnidof  Kent"  to  the  latter'n  grandfother,  Lloyd's  mother,  nie  Elizabeth  Stanley.  The  accom- 
Edward  I.  Many  of  Lloyd's  descendants,  through  the  panying  illustration  is  that  of  a  coat-of-arms  on  an  oak 
female  branches,  are  now  living  in  Philadelphia,  who  panel  fomierly  at  Bolobran  Hall— the  Lloyd  estate- 
bear  the  Lloyd  arms,  inipaled  with  those  of  Thomas  Dolobran,  County  Montgomery,  Wales  (2). 
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Dr.  Thomas  Grceme,  another  early  member  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Council,  was  also  of  royal  lineage,  his  ancestor 
being  Sir  Thomas  Graham  {or  Grteme)  who  married  a 
daughter  of  King  Robert  III  of  Scotland.  None  of  his 
descendants  are  now  living  in  Philadelphia,  but  the 
GrBeme  coat-of-arms,  as  borne  by  the  famous  Elizabeth 
Ferguson,  nie  Grteme,  his  daughter,  is  given  here- 
with (3). 

Robert  Assheton,  who  was  likewise  a  Provincial 
Councillor  early  in  the  last  century,  descended  from  Sir 
John  de  Assheton,  who  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath 
at  the  coronation  of  Henry  IV.  None  of  Robert  Asshe- 
ton'B  descendants  now  reside  in  Philadelphia;  but  so 
long  as  any  members  of  the  family  remained  they  bore 
the  Assheton  arms  as  given  above  (4). 

James  Logan,  born  in  1674,  besides  being  a  Provincial 
Councillor,  was  Penn's  private  secretary.  Mayor  of 
Philadelphia,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Pre- 


sident of  the  Council,  etc.  His  eoat-of-arms,  referred  to 
above,  as  borne  by  himself  and  by  his  descendants  of  the 
present  day,  and  as  used  by  the  Loganian  Library,  in 
also  given  herewith  (8). 

Likewise  will  be  found  above  the  arms  of  John  Dick- 
inson, bom  in  1732,  author  of  the  famous  "  Farmer's 
Letters,"  founder  of  Dickinson  College,  and,  success- 
ively, IVesident  of  Delaware  and  of  Pennsylvania.  His 
brother.  General  Pliilcmon  Dickinson — both  being  sons 
of  Judge  Samuel  Dickinson,  of  Kent  County,  Delaware, 
— boi^e  the  same  arms  (-5). 

Benjamin  Franklin's  brother,  John  Franklin,  bore  a 
coat-of-arms,  as  given  above,  although  it  is  stated  upon 
very  excellent  authority  that  it  was  borne  without  right, 
'being  of  spurious  origin.  That  Benjamin  Franklin 
brought  this  heraldic  insignia  with  him  when  he  emi- 
grated from  Massachusetts  is  not  clear.  It  is  very  prob- 
able that  he  did  not  (313). 

Among  other  distinguished  members  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Council  was  Thomas  Ilopkinson.  Fiuncis 
Hopkinson,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence from  New  Jei'sey,  was  a  son  of  his,  while  a 
son  of  the  signer,  Joseph  Hopkinson,  was  a  distinguished 
judge,  and  the  author  of  that  familiar  song,  "  Hail 
Columbia."  The  name  is  still  a  reputable  one  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  Hopkinson  arms  are  given  herewith  (3B). 

Accompanying  this  sketch  will  also  be  found  the  arms 
of  John  Bartram.  born  in  1701,  spoken  of  by  LinnieuB 
as  "  the  gi'eatest  natural  botanist  in  the  world."    Ills 
grandfather  John  Bartram, 
came  from   England   with 
Penn,  in  1682  (il). 

Among  other  distinguish- 
ed Ph  i  lade  I  phians  whose  de- 
scendants bear  their  anns, 
which  are  given  herewith, 
may  be  noted  the  follow- 
ing :  Edward  Shippen,  born 
in  1639,  a  member  and  the 
president  of  the  Provincial 
Council,  Speaker  of  the 
Assembly,  and  the  first 
Ma'yorof  Philadelphia  (10); 
Thomas  Janney,  born    in 

1633,for  many  3'ears  an  esteemed  ministerof  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Council  (12) ;  Benjamin  Chew,  born  in  1722,  mem- 
ber of  the  Council,  Attorney-General,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  President  of  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery,  etc.  (13) ;  Dr.  Thomas  Cadwalader,  an  emi- 
nent physieianinhisday,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Provincial  Council  (32);  Valentine  Hollings worth,  who 
accompanied  Penn  in  the  Welcnme,  in  1682,  and  who  was 
a  member  of  the  first  Assenibly  in  lfS83,  and  one  of  the 
first  grand  jury  impanelled  in  the  province  (17);  Isaac 
Norris,  who  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1092,  who  was 
President  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Plefts,  and, 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  a  member  of  the  Provincial 
Council  (20) ;  Charles  Willing,  bom  in  1710,  twice  Mayor 
of  niiladelphia,  whose  son,  Thomas  Willing,  was  the 
senior  partner  in  the  famous  Arm  of  Willin*;  &  Morris 
during  the  Revolution,  and  president  of  the  tirst  United 
States  Bank  (1.'3),  and  Francis  Rawle  (18).  Anthony  Mor- 
ris (16),  Phineas  Pembprton(l]},  Lynfnrd  Lardncr(14), 
and  James  Tilghman  (21),  who,  besides  holding  other 
offices  of  honor,  were  members  of  that  distinguished 
body,  so  often  referred  to  in  this  sketch,  the  Pi-ovincinI 
Council. 

There  are  still  other  Philadelphia  familes  who  have 
borne  arms  since  some  lime  in  the  last  century,  among 
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theinthu  following:  Biddle  (28),  Po we  1(22),  Gilpin  (24), 
Ltnox  (il),  Allison  (2(i),  UcOall  {&),  Penington  (37), 
Williams  (I'J).  Bouaioot  (^lU),  Wntniough  (29),  and 
AI>ercron)bie  (3^). 

MoHt  of  the  illustrations  given  are  /oc  aimilet  or  re- 
duced copies  of  book-plates — that  is,  engravings  of 
tHniily  arms  placed  upon  the  inside  of  the  front  cover  of 
the  books  com  pricing  a  library,  as  a  distinguishing  mark 
of  ownership,  for  books  will  be  borrowed.  AruiH  were 
chiefly  used  upon  seals,  however,  in  olden  times,  when 
pretty  much  all  correspondence  was  fastened  with 
senling-wax,  the  envelope  of  the  present  being  a  thing 
not  dreamed  of  Accompanying  will  be  found  copies 
of  the  coats-of-amiH,  taken  from  the  individual  seals 
of  Ave  of  the  early  Governors  of  the  province,  to  wit,, 
Patrick  Gordon,  1726-30 ;  Janies  Hamilton,  1748-54, 
17.'>9-63;  Uobert  Hunter  Morris,  17.54-56;  William 
Denny,  175«-59,  and  John  Penn,  170;(-71,  1773-76  (27). 

Coats-of-arms  have  long  been  utilized  also  upon  sta- 
tionery, silver  plute.  furniture  and  family  coaches.  This 
latter  custom,  a  common  one  at  the  present  time,  was 
in  vogue  so  early  as  the  time  of  the  first  Isaac  Xorris, 
who  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1692.  From  a  manuscript 
now  extant,  we  find  that  in  ordering  his  carriage  he  di- 
rected his  family  arms,  "  three  falcon  heads,''  to  be  quar- 
tered upon  it. 

Annorial  coats  have  also  for  many  years,  and  indeed 
for  centuries,  been  made  an  important  clement  in  archi- 
tecture, in  the  shape  of  wood  carvings,  stone  sculp- 
tures, and  metal  castings.  Upon  the  grating  covering 
each  of  the  two  lower  front  windows  at  the  present 
rooms  of  the  Historical  Society,  on  Spruce  Street  above 
Eighth,  is  an  iron  casting  of  the  arms  of  William  Penn, 
the  Founder,  the  appearance  of  which  is  indicated 
by  the  illustration  (7).  Coats-of-anns  were  likewise 
painted  in  panels  upon  the  walls  of  many  residences, 
and,  in  the  form  of  stucco  work,  were  placed  upon  the 
ceilings  of  family  mansions.  The  arms  of  the  Peters 
&mily,  in  this  latter  form,  can  be  seen  to-day  upon  the 
ceiling  of  one  of  the  lower  rooms  at  Belmont  Mansion, 
in  Fairmount  Park,  formerly  the  historic  residence  of 
Judge  Kichard  Peters,  of  Revolutionary  fame  (35). 

In  early  times  coats-of-arms  were  also  occasionally 
cut  into  gravestones  and  \-ault-Blabs.      At  St.  Peter's 
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Church,  Third  and  Pine  Streets,  there  are  two  such  her- 
aldic devices,  one  on  the  Sims  slab  (1),  on  the  eastern 
end  of  the  church,  and  the  other  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Wallace  vault,  near  the  Third  Street  end  of  the  church- 
yard (39).  There  can  also  be  found  at  the  present  time, 
in  the  burial-ground  of  Christ  Church,  Fiflh  and  Arch 
Streets,  a  number  of  coats-of-arms  cut  into  old  tomb- 
stones and  vaulUxive rings  ;  but  they  present  so  crum- 
bled an  appearance  as  to  be  practically  illegible  (34).  An 
old  custom,  still  much  in  vogue  in  Great  Britain,  was 
practiced  in  this  country  to  some  extent  seventy -five  or 
one  hundred  years  ago.  Reference  is  made  to  the  use 
of  hatchments  upon  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  some 
distinguished  personage.  Hatchments  are  lozenge- 
shaped  frames  chained  with  a  shield-of-arms— a  sort  of 
inescutcheon — usually  affixed  to  the  front  of  a  house 
upon  the  decease  of  one  of  its  principal  inmates,  and, 
upon  the  day  of  the  funeral,  carried  to  the  church  and 
hung  upon  the  wall,  or  upon  some  convenient  pillar, 
there  to  rcriain  for  all  time.  There  are  but  two  liatcli- 
ments  positively  known  to  be  in  existence  in  America 
at  the  present  time.  One  of  these,  containing  the 
arms  of  Frederick  Smyth,  a  former  Chief  Justice  of 
New  Jersey,  hangs  beneath  the  belfry  of  Christ  Church, 
where  it  has  remained  since  1806.  The  only  other 
authentic  hatchment  in  this  country  is  one  known  as 
the  Ralph  I/^rd  hatchment,  hanging  in  the  i^uaint 
Church  of  St.  James,  at  Goose  Creek,  S.  C.  The  Izards 
are  related  to  the  Draytons  of  Philadelphia,  formerly  a 
South  Carolina  family  also.  They  are  likewise  related 
by  marriage  to  the  Shippens,  George  Izard,  a  son  of 
Ralph  IzanI,  having  married  the  n^lict  of  Thomas  Lee 
Shippen. 

The  older  we  grow  as  a  nation,  the  more  heed  we 
naturally  give  to  niatters  historical  and  antiquarian ; 
and  as  genealogical  research  lies  distinctively  within 
the  domain  of  the  historian  and  palcologist,  so  the  sub- 
ject of  heraldry,  which  is,  according  to  the  argument  of 
the  armorial  enthusiast,  an  important  adjunct  of  gene- 
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aiogy,  grows  upon  the  attention  of  the  careful  student, 
and,  to  some  extent,  of  the  pubUe  as  well.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  we  have  made  more  or  less  progress 
since  the  benighted  days,  some  years  ago,  in  which  an 
English  diplomatist  in  this  country  underwent  so  pain- 
ful an  experience.  While  in  New  York  he  sent  his  Lon- 
don chariot  to  a  certain  coachmaker's,  and  upon  calling 
shortly  afterwards  was  somewhat  astounded  at  dis- 
covering his  ancestral  shield  and  crest  upon  half  a 
dozen  Yankee  gigs  and  dog-carts,  and  having  asked  for 


an  explanation  was  informed  that  ''  the  pattern  seemed 
to  be  very  much  admired."  We  have  gotten  beyond 
that  stage  of  blissful  ignorance,  however,  and  we  may 
well  speculate  with  Mr.  William  H.  Whitmore  ("Ele- 
ments of  Heraldry  ")  as  to  whether  or  not,  '*  with  this 
increase  of  familiarity  with  the  science,  we*  may  also 
expect  a  more  scrupulous  attention  to  its  laws,  and  a 
decrease  of  the  ridiculous  assumptions  which  have 
thrown  an  undeserved  stigma  upon  American  Her- 
aldry." 

Fbank  Willing  Leach. 
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To  observe  a  fine  example  of  contrast,  one  should 
walk  through  the  upper  end  of  Duke  Street,  in  the 
thriving  city  of  Exeter. 

Upon  the  right  stand  long  rows  of  cheaply  finished 
tenement  houses,  of  a  light  dust  color,  with  trimmings 
of  imitation  brown-stone,  thin  bay-windows  extending 
from  basement  to  attic,  and  flights  of  wooden  steps  lead- 
ing to  the  front  doors.  Upon  the  left  are  the  grand  old 
trees  of  Kennedy  Park,  extending  in  an  unbroken  line 
for  more  than  half  a  mile  along  Duke  Street,  as  far  in- 
deed as  the  river. 

Years  and  years  ago  the  whole  country  for  miles 
around  had  been  owned  by  Gilchrist  Kennedy,  and  had 
formed  a  portion  of  his  only  daughter's  marriage  dower. 
Upon  her  death  it  had  reverted  to  her  brother,  and  re- 
mained in  the  family  ever  since.  It  was  for  her  that 
the  quaint,  rambling,  roomy  old  mansion  had  been 
built  which  was  to  become  the  cradle  of  so  many  Ken- 
nedy.**, and  at  last  the  gloomy,  cheerless  home  of  the  sole 
survivor  of  them  all. 

Rand  Kennedy's  mother  died  almost  before  he  was 
old  enough  to  retain  more  than  a  dim  memory  of  her 
gentle  caresses,  and  he  lived  for  years  after  alone  with 
his  father.  When  he  had  grown  to  manhood  they  spent 
a  few  years  abroad,  and  almost  immediately  upon  their 
return  Rand  found  himself  orphaned  by  a  sudden  acci- 
dent. He  found,  too,  upon  examining  his  father's 
papers  that  there  had  been  for  years  an  outstanding 
debt  to  a  considerable  amount  against  the  estate  of 
which  he  had  never  dreamed.  Himself  the  soul  of 
honor,  and  open  as  the  day,  he  could  not  help  feeling 
strangely  hurt  at  what  seemed  to  have  been  a  lack  of 
confidence  upon  the  part  of  the  parent  he  had  idolized, 
and  whose  loss  he  mourned  almost  inconsolably.  His 
family  pride  was  touched  too  by  the  thought  of  obliga- 
tions so  long  unfulfilled. 

Just  at  this  time,  while  depressed  by  his  recent  be- 
reavement and  this  unlooked-for  burden,  he  was  waited 
upon  by  a  committee  from  the  City  Council  and  informed 
of  the  decision  reached  by  that  body  to  extend  Duke 
Street  through  to  the  river.  This  would  cut  the  Ken- 
nedy property  nearly  in  two  and  bring  the  street  but  a 
few  feet  from  the  rear  of  the  mansion,  if  either  side 
could  be  so  called,  when  each  was  equally  handsome. 
The  project  had  been  contemplated  for  some  time,  but 
no  one  had  ventured  to  propose  it  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  elder  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mjiny  expected  opposition 
a.s  it  was,  and  it  became  a  matter  of  equal  surprise  and 
congratulation  that  Rand  so  quickly  allowed  them  all 
they  asked,  and  even  more.     They  hardly  knew  what 


to  make  of  the  quiet,  dignified  young  gentleman  who 
met  their  proposition  without  a  protest. 

"By  Jove!"  said  one  worthy  to  his  companion  as 
they  found  themselves  outside  the  lonely  house;  'Mie 
can't  be  a  Kennedy  in  anything  but  the  name.  There 
never  was  one  before  who  didn't  hold  this  place  dear  as 
the  apple  of  his  eye,  and  who  wouldn't  have  cursed  us 
out  of  our  boots  for  such  an  errand  as  ours." 

He  little  dreamed  of  the  suffering  concealed  beneath 
Rand's  calm  demeanor.  His  home,  and  the  home  of 
his  ancestors,  a  grand  old  place  still,  was  dearer  to  him 
than  everything  else  life  held,  and  a  month  before  he 
would  have  believed  anything  sooner  than  that  he  would 
ever  part  with  an  inch  of  it.  But  having  at  once  de- 
termined to  cancel  his  father's  indebtedness  to  the  utter- 
most farthing,  he  had  discovered  that  the  only  way  of 
doing  so  lay  in  the  sale  of  a  goodly  portion  of  the  estate. 
And  herein  was  to  be  found  the  secret  of  his  ready 
gmnting  of  the  roadwjiy.  A  few  feet  more  or  less  mat- 
tered not,  and  it  appeared  only  a  fitting  climax  to  the 
general  upheaval  of  things  he  had  always  regarded  as 
fixed  as  the  eternal  hills,  that  a  new,  noisy,  dusty  street 
should  run  through  the  primeval  shades  of  Kennedy 
Park.  But,  although  the  thoroughfare  was  duly  laid 
out,  it  was  some  years  before  it  became  more  than  a 
country  road.  Then  rows  of  tall,  pale  tenement  houses 
spning  up,  long  stretches  of  pavement  were  laid  before 
them,  milk-wagons  rattled  out  there  before  dawn, 
babies  sprawled  and  bawled  upon  the  wooden  steps, 
hucksters  made  the  air  hideous  with  their  yells,  and 
everj'thing  was  in  the  most  rattling,  bustling,  spick-and- 
span  contrast  to  the  ancient  elegance  and  dignity  of  the 
grand  old  trees  and  mansion  just  over  the  way. 

Meanwhile  Rand  had  grown  into  a  prematurely 
middle-aged  man.  Though  scarcely  more  than  thirty- 
five,  he  had  the  appearance  of  fifty,  with  his  thick,  long 
beard,  already  turning  gray,  and  his  silent,  forbidding 
manner.  He  had  never  thrown  off  the  depression  con- 
sequent upon  his  father's  death  and  the  swiftly  follow- 
ing events  of  that  fateful  spring.  In  truth,  he  had 
made  no  great  efforts  to  do  so.  And  the  years  as  they 
passed  found  him  leading  a  lonely,  cheerless,  monotonous 
life.  Every  morning  he  went  to  the  office  in  town,  where 
an  unbroken  succession  of  Kennedys  had  preceded  him, 
and  went  faithfully  through  the  routine  which  there  de- 
volved upon  the  head  of  the  family.  Invariably  punc- 
tual and  diligent,  and  not  unkind,  he  often  passed  days 
without  addressing  those  about  him.  At  night  he 
walked  alone  to  his  home,  and  spent  a  solitary  evening 
with  his  books  in  the  dim  old  library'. 
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An  aged  negress,  formerly  one  of  the  chattels  of  the 
place,  and  her  equally  aged  husband  constituted  the 
entire  corps  of  servants.  The  former  never  left  the 
dusky  recesses  of  the  kitchen  Rand  had  not  visited 
since  his  boyhood ;  the  latter  combined  in  his  dignified 
and  infirm  person  the  valet,  the  butler,  the  steward  and 
the  devoted  worshipper  of  ''  Massa  Rand." 

The  old  house  was  fast  falling  into  decay  from  non- 
use  and  negligence.  Only  three  rooms  were  kept  open, 
and  they  were  cheerless  and  forlorn.  No  one  ever  came 
there,  and  for  years  Rand  had  crossed  the  threshold  of 
no  other  home. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  upon  either  side  of  upper 
Duke  Street  one  wet  and  dismal  November  evening. 
Mr.  Kennedy  had  returned  from  town  rather  later  than 
usual,  and  was  still  lingering  over  his  last  cup  of  coffee, 
when  a  loud  peal  from  the  door-bell  rang  through  the 
house,' startling  both  master  and  servant  from  their  mu- 
sings, and  re-echoing  through  the  wide  old  halls  long 
unused  to  such  a  sound. 

'*  'Fo'  God,  Massa  Rand,"  chattered  the  old  negro, 
not  stirring  from  his  place  behind  Rand's  chair,  ^*  nuffin' 
human  ain't  rung  dat  do'-bell  dat  way  such  a  dub'us 
night  as  dis  is  I  Don't  yer  go,  honey,  don't,"  he  pleaded, 
his  toothless  old  voice  growing  strangely  tremulous  as 
Rand,  humoring  the  superstitious  fear  of  his  aged  ser- 
vitor, had  himself  Jirisen  to  answer  the  summons.  His 
only  reply  was  to  take  the  lamp  from  the  table  and  pro- 
ceed toward  the  door ;  and  'Demus,  bravely  resolving 
that  his  beloved  master  should  meet  neither  man  nor 
spirit  alone,  followed  closely  after,  roiling  his  great  eyes 
and  quaking  in  every  limb. 

It  was  with  some  trouble  that  Rand  succeeded  in  un- 
fastening the  bolts.  At  last  they  yielded  to  his  efforts, 
and  the  door  swung  open,  only  to  admit  a  dash  of  rain 
and  a  gust  of  wind  which  nearly  blew  out  the  light. 

''  Who  's  there  ?"  asked  Rand,  peering  forth  into  the 
darkness.  ''  Who  's  there  ?"  he  cried  in  louder  tones  as 
no  answer  came.     Still  no  one  replied. 

"I  dun  tol' yer,  Massa  Rand,"  whispered  'Demus; 
'*  tain't  nuffin'  dat  kin  speak  wid  mouf  and  tung.  Ole 
'Demus  ain't  live  all  dese  yeres  fur  nuffin'.  Come  in, 
honey,  out  de  wet." 

But  Rand  was  not  yet  satisfied.  He  took  a  step  for- 
ward, and  his  foot  struck  against  something.  I^ooking 
down,  he  saw  a  dark  object  lying  on  the  porch.  Bending 
lower,  he  discovered  it  to  be  a  basket  covered  with  a 
thick  shawl. 

'*  Set  it  inside  out  of  the  rain,  'Demus,  and  I  '11  call 
again  for  the  owner.  Some  miserable  fellow  who  wants 
a  night's  lodging,  I  suppose." 

'Demus  obeyed,  grumbling  audibly,  in  no  wise  pleased 
with  the  whole  matter.  But  in  a  moment  or  two  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Rand  come  in  from  the 
porch,  wet  and  blown,  and  close  the  door  behind  him. 

"  It 's  as  dark  as  Egypt,"  he  said,  catching  his  breath 
between  the  words.  '*  Let  the  basket  stay  there, 
'Demus.  Some  one  will  call  for  it  by-and-b}',  perhaps." 
And  they  returned  to  the  dining-room. 

An  hour  or  more  later,  as  Rand  was  comfortably 
seated  in  his  big  leather  chair  before  a  rather  dim  fire 
in  the  library,  he  was  again  startled  by  an  unusual 
sound.  This  time  it  was  not  a  pealing  bell  nor  any 
ghostly  call,  but  the  unmistakable  cry  of  a  baby.  And 
it  did  not  come  from  any  of  the  houses  across  the  way, 
where  babies  grew  and  multiplied,  but  from  some  place 
very  near  the  amazed  and  mystified  gentleman. 

For  an  instant  he  listened  incredulous;  then  he 
sprung  to  his  feet,  irresolute ;  then,  as  the  cries  grew 
louder,  and  evidently   came  from   the  hall,  he   went 


quickly  thither.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  it — a  baby 
was  crying  lustily  in  the  old  house  where  no  baby  had 
been  for  thirty-five  long  years,  and  Rand  by  instinct  un- 
derstood that  language  of  imperative  demand.  Hastily 
returning  for  a  lamp,  and  looking  vaguely  about  the 
shadowy  spaces,  his  eye  fell  upon  the  forgotten  basket 

A  long,  low  whistle  escaped  him  as  he  gingerly  lifted 
the  noisy  burden  and  deposited  it  upon  the  floor  before 
the  library  fire.  Awkwardly  throwing  back  the  various 
wrappings  which  covered  it,  he  came  at  length  face  to 
face  with  his  uninvited  guest,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  tell  which  of  the  two  regarded  the  other  with  the 
greatest  curiosity  and  wonder.  Quite  reassured  by  the 
evidence  that  measures  were  being  taken  for  her  relief, 
Miss  Baby  had  ceased  her  cries  and  lay  calmly  looking 
up  at  her  new-found  friend  with  the  brightest  of  blue 
eyes.  Presently  there  was  a  dimpling  of  the  round 
cheeks,  upon  which  the  tears  were  not  yet  dry,  and  the 
rosy  lips  curved  into  a  confident  smile  as  she  stretched 
out  her  arms  with  the  mute  invitation,  "  Take  me." 

But  Rand  was  not  yet  prepared  to  extend  hospitali- 
ties so  far  as  that.  He  haa  never,  to  his  recollection, 
held  a  baby  in  his  arms,  and  knew  about  as  much  of 
their  ways  and  wants  as  he  did  of  the  habits  of  young 
penguins. 

Slowly  the  bright  expression  faded;  this  time  the 
lips  curved  sorrowfully,  and  the  blue  eyes  were  over- 
flowed again.  And  very  soon,  finding  that  her  neglect- 
ful attendant  was  not  to  be  moved  by  pathos,  the  wee 
damsel  brought  temper  to  bear  upon  the  vexed  ques- 
tion, and  long  and  loud  were  the  screams,  which  at  last 
aroused  Rand  from  his  contemplation  of  infantile  beauty, 
and  brought  him  to  his  feet. 

Acting  upon  the  principles  of  homeopathy,  in  which 
he  was  a  firm  believer,  he  seized  the  poker  and  tongs 
and  beat  a  lively  tattoo  upon  the  coal-scuttle.  This 
produced  a  temporary  lull,  but  baby  soon  discovered 
that  she  was  still  upon  her  back,  and  began  again  more 
vehemently  than  ever. 

Then  a  bright  idea  occurred  to  him. 

*'That  basket  is  too  small,"  he  reasoned  with  an  air 
of  conviction.     **  No  wonder  the  child  cries." 

So  he  took  hold  of  the  basket  and  proceeded  to  roll 
Miss  Baby  out.  It  was  not  until  he  succeeded  and  she 
lay,  silent  for  the  moment  with  astonishment  at  this 
new  experience,  in  a  queerly  tumbled  heap  upon  the 
floor,  that  he  remembered  how  hard  and  uncomfortable 
such  a  bed  might  be.  And  the  3'oung  lady  herself 
seemed  to  think  of  it  at  the  same  moment,  judging  from 
the  decided  way  in  which  she  gave  vent  to  her  feelings. 
His  next  move  was  to  pick  her  up  very  hesitatingly  and 
at  arms'  length,  and  set  her  up  in  his  ann-chair.  But 
that  being  covered  with  very  smooth  leather,  and  baby 
having  no  strength  to  speak  of  in  her  back,  she  imme- 
diately slipped  down,  and  would  probably  have  pre- 
vented the  finishing  of  this  narrative  by  the  breaking  of 
her  neck  if  Rand  had  not  caught  her  just  in  time. 

For  a  minute  or  two  he  held  her  by  her  clothes,  and 
gazed  at  her  helplessly  over  the  top  of  his  gold-bowed 
spectacles.  Could  it  be  possible  that  this  kicking, 
squirming,  screaming,  scarlet  bit  of  humanity  was  the 
same  innocent,  lovely  little  creature  who  had  looked  up 
at  him  so  smilingly  but  a  short  time  before  ? 

And,  still  more  startling  question,  could  it  be  that  he, 
a  man  in  his  prime,  fairly  well  endowed  with  good  sense 
and  ability,  was  puzzled  out  of  his  wits  to  know  wliat 
to  do  with  a  specimen  of  flesh  and  blood  that  he  could 
crush  with  his  hand  ?  Rand  was  fond  of  philosophizing 
in  his  own  way,  and  the  present  problem  seemed  an 
Interesting  one,  both  from  its  novelty  and  its  import- 
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ance,  too.  But  he  soon  decided  that  it  were  wiser  to 
discuss  it  at  some  future  time.  The  query  of  the  mo- 
ment was:  '*  How  shall  I  stop  this  infernal  racket?" 

He  dropped  the  baby,  face  downward,  in  the  basket, 
put  his  hands  over  his  ears  and  tried  to  think.  Strange 
to  say,  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  rouse  old  Aunt  Cleo. 
Indeed,  nothing  seemed  to  occur  to  him.  He  sat  in 
despair,  half  deafened  by  the  still  continuing  cries. 
Then  he  grew  excited.  The  perspiration  stood  upon 
his  forehead.  He  pulled  out  his  handkerchief  to  wipe 
away  the  drops. 

"  Eureka  !"  he  cried,  as  a  crumpled  paper  fell  to  the 
door,  and  he  recognized  it  as  an  advertisement  a  boy 
had  handed  him,  which  he  had  read  and  mechanically 
placed  in  his  pocket.  It  was  a  notice  of  a  lecture  to  be 
given  in  a  day  or  two  for  the  benefit  of  a  new  foundling's 
hospital  about  to  be  erected,  and  upon  it — happy  chance 
— were  the  names  and  addresses  of  some  of  the  pros- 
pective lady  directors  and  physicians.  He  looked  them 
over  in  eager  haste.  Here  at  last  was  a  loophole  of 
escape,  and  he  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief  as  his  eyes 
fell  upon  the  following  : 

**  Miss  Bertha  Adams,  1426  Upper  Duke  Street." 

"  Who  would  ever  have  believed  such  good  fortune 
could  come  from  one  of  those  miserable  houses  ?"  he  said 
aloud,  throwing  down  the  paper,  and  picking  up  "  baby 
and  cradle  and  all."  Td  decide  was  to  act  in  this  case, 
and  he  was  soon  splashing  his  way  across  the  street  in 
the  darkness  and  rain. 

By  the  aid  of  the  flickering  gaslight  he  made  out  the 
right  number,  and  gave  a  vigorous  pull  at  the  door- 
bell. The  summons  was  answered  almost  immediately 
by  a  gentleman  in  hat  and  ulster,  followed  by  a  lady 
enveloped  in  rubber  waterproof,  with  a  veil  tied  closely 
over  her  hat.  They  were  evidently  upon  the  point  of 
leaving  the  house  as  Band  ascended  the  steps. 

**I  wish,"  he  began,  "to  see  Miss  Bertha  Adams, 
the  lady  who  has — who  is — who — who  knows  about 
babies." 

The  sentence  was  ended  hurriedly,  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  dignified  representative  of  the  ancient 
and  honorable  line  of  Kennedy  felt  as  guilty  and  con- 
fused as  he  looked  while  making  his  errand  known. 

"Sir?"  the  gentleman  replied  somewhat  sternly, 
bending  a  keen  gaze  upon  his  visitor  and  half  shutting 
the  door. 

This  significant  action  roused  Hand  from  his  embar- 
rassment, but  before  he  could  explain  farther,  a  series 
of  inuflled  sobs  and  cries  were  heard  from  the  depths 
of  the  basket  upon  his  arm.  They  increased  in  volume 
with  such  rapidity  that  the  lady  who  had  up  to  this 
time  remained  a  quiet  looker-on,  rushed  forward, 
saying  quickly : 

"  Where  is  it  ?    Give  it  to  me. " 

Without  a  word,  Rand  deposited  the  basket  at  her 
feet.  He  never  forgot  the  single  upward  glance  of 
mingled  indignation  and  dismay  which  she  gave  him 
as  she  pulled  away  the  shawl  and  discovered  the  poor, 
struggling,  half-smothered  child,  flat  upon  its  face.  In 
another  instant  it  was  lying  in  her  arms  and  being 
soothed  and  comforted  in  a  way  entirely  acceptable  to 
her  small  ladyship,  and  which  seemed  nothin^r  short 
of  magic  to  its  nurse  of  an  hour  before.  From  very 
exhaustion  the  child  fell  asleep,  and  then  the  gen- 
tleman turned  toward  Rand  as  if  for  some  fartlier 
remarks  on  his  part,  and  in  a  few  words  the  whole 
story  was  made  known. 

"  How  very  unfortunate,"  said  Miss  Adams,  for  it 
was  really  she,  when  Rand  had  finished,  "that  every- 
thing has  just  been  moved  out  of  the  house.     The  last 


load  has  been  gone  but  a  few  minutes,  and  we  were 
about  leaving  as  you  came." 

"  And  we  shall  miss  the  train  if  we  wait  any  longer," 
remarked  her  brother  significantly,  eyeing  the  baby  and 
Hand,  too,  with  no  favor.     *'  Come,  Bertha  1" 

^'We  were  going  out  of  town,  you  see,"  she  ex- 
plained in  a  frank,  straightforward  way.  "  I  am  almost 
a  stranger  here,  and  I  do  not  even  know  where  my 
landlady  has  moved  to;  and  one  couldn't  take  a  baby 
out  in  this  storm.  It  is  liard  to  decide  just  what  can  be 
done  with  her." 

By  this  time  Hand  had  so  far  recovered  his  self-pos- 
session as  to  hand  his  card  to  Mr.  Adams,  and  tliat 
gentleman's  grim  countenance  relaxed  visibly  at  sight 
of  the  well-known  and  honored  name. 

"Perhaps,  as  Mr.  Kennedy  lives  so  near,"  he  sug- 
gested, more  courteously  than  he  had  yet  spoken,  "  we 
might  go  over,  and  you  could  fix  the — it,  somewhere, 
and  then  it  would  give  no  more  trouble,  and  to-morrow 
it  will  be  easy  enough  to  find  an  asylum." 

"Oh,  if  you  would  be  so  kind  I"  cried  Hand  beseech- 
ingly, once  more  rescued  from  the  brink  of  despair  at 
the  thought  of  being  left  with  the  child  upon  his  hands 
again. 

It  was  not  until  baby  was  well  wrapped  up,  the 
house-door  locked  and  the  muddy  street  re-crossed  that 
Hand  bethought  himself  of  his  position  as  host.  In  his 
delight  at  being  relieved  from  his  troublesome  charge,  he 
had  quite  forgotten  the  fact  of  his  aversion  to  other 
companionship  than  his  own  meditations.  However, 
there  was  little  time  for  reflection.  They  i*eached  the 
gate,  and  his  guests  followed  him  with  uncertain  steps 
along  the  stone  walk  which  led  to  the  mansion.  Here 
they  found  the  outer  door  wide  open  and  the  hall 
flooded.  In  his  haste  Hand  had  forgotten  to  close  it, 
and  the  rain  had  been  pouring  in.  Then  the  library 
fire  liad  burned  low,  and,  to  add  to  the  general  dis- 
comfort, the  innocent  cause  of  all  this  extraordinary- 
commotion  awoke  from  her  nap,  and  announced  in  un- 
mistakable tones  that  she  was  hungry. 

"The  poor  child  must  be  half-starved,"  said  Miss 
Bertha  compassionately.  "Mr.  Kennedy,  will  you 
please  bring  some  milk  and  sugar  and  water  ?" 

Had  she  asked  him  to  produce  the  sacred  cow  of  India, 
Hand  could  hardly  have  been  more  at  a  loss  what  to  do. 
But  there  was  a  goodly  supply  of  pluck  under  his  mild, 
elderly  exterior;  moreover,  something  in  the  quiet, 
pleasant,  decided  tones  compelled  obedience  to  their 
requests.  So,  after  a  moment's  indecision,  he  picked 
up  the  lantern,  and  left  the  room  quite  as  if  it  had  been 
his  nightly  task  for  years  to  fix  baby's  milk. 

"Well,  Bertha,"  remarked  Mr.  Adams,  after  a  silent 
survey  of  the  musty  old  library,  "your  love  of  the  an- 
tique seems  in  a  fair  way  to  be  gratified.  Everything 
appears  to  have  come  down  from  Methuselah — not  ex- 
cepting the  queer  old  cove  himself." 

"  Hush,  George,"  said  Miss  Bertha  reprovingly.  "  He 
has  a  kind  heart,  and — " 

"Judging  from  the  remarkable  way  he  stufled  that 
child  into  the  basket,  I  think  he  has  myself,"  interrupted 
George  gravely.  "The  only  thing  to  be  regretted  is 
that  it  did  not  succumb  to  treatment." 

''  George  !"  again  cried  his  sister,  though  she  could 
not  help  smiling  at  the  remembrance,  "  you  are  incorri- 
gible." Then,  after  a  long  silence,  during  which  the 
young  man  took  another  journey  around  the  room  and 
baby  manifested  much  impatience  at  the  long  delay  of 
her  supper,  "  Do  you  suppose  you  could  find  the 
kitchen  ?" 

"And   leave  you  here   to  be  carried  off*  by  nobody 
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knows  what  ghosts  and  goblins  ?  No,  thank  you.  Of 
the  two,  I  prefer  to  lose  the  infant  if  either  must  be 
sacrificed.  But  starvation  is  not  imminent,  my  best  of 
sisters.  Such  vigorous  luug  powers  testify  to  abundant 
vitality." 

This  time  Miss  Bertha  laughed  outright,  a  hearty, 
sweet  little  laugh.  And  she  made  no  more  suggestions 
to  her  brother,  but  devoted  herself  to  quieting  the  baby. 

In  course  of  time  Rand  was  heard  returning,  and  an 
extraordinary  appearance  he  made  as  Mr.  Adams  ojwned 
the  door  for  him.  His  clothes  were  covered  with  cob- 
webs and  dust,  a  dozen  or  more  straws  stuck  at  all 
angles  in  his  hair,  and  one  cheek  was  ornamented  with 
a  long  smut  mark.  That  he  had  been  prosecuting  his 
quest  under  difficulties  was  evident ;  but  it  was  also  to 
be  seen  that  he  had  come  off  victor,  for  he  carried  an 
immense  tin  pail,  holding  about  three  quarts  of  milk, 
and  one  nearly  as  large  filled  with  water.  These  he 
gravely  deposited  on  the  floor  at  Miss  Adams'  side,  and 
then  produced  a  small  box  of  sugar  from  his  pocket  and 
laid  it  on  the  table. 

It  required  all  Bertha's  self-control  to  repress  a  smile 
as  she  glanced  at  the  bountiful  supplies  and  their  bearer, 
particularly  as  she  saw  her  brother  apparently  examin- 
ing a  cabinet,  but  really  shaking  with  laughter. 

'*  Thank  you.  Now,  I  shall  have  to  trouble  you  for 
a  cup  and  spoon,"  she  said  pleasantly,  after  a  minute. 

Rand  turned  to  the  cabinet,  and,  after  unlocking  a 
few  doors  and  drawers,  brought  forth  a  cup  of  dainty 
egg-shell  china,  of  veritable  baby  blue,  with  a  large  gilt 
K  delicately  traced  upon  it ;  also  a  case  of  gold-lined 
spoons  with  the  Kennedy  monogram. 

'•By  Jove,  Mr.  Kennedy!"  cried  the  irrepressible 
George,  drawing  near,  ''you  don't  do  things  by  halves, 
do  you  ?    That  set  out  is  fit  for  a  princess  I" 

Rand  glanced  up  in  surprise. 

"  It  is  for  my  guest,"  he  began  with  some  haughtiness ; 
and  then,  with  a  sly  twinkle  in  his  eyes  and  a  broader 
smile  than  his  face  had  known  for  years,  he  added  dryly : 
''  One  visit  to  the  lower  regions  is  enough." 

By  this  tune  baby's  supper  was  ready  for  her,  and  as 
she  was  quite  ready  for  it,  the  meal  was  soon  dispatched. 
But  she  did  not  go  to  sleep  again,  as  Bertha  had  ex- 
pected. She  seemed  restless  and  feverish,  and  required 
constant  soothing.  So  an  hour  passed,  and  it  soon  be- 
came evident  that  the  little  thing  was  very  ill.  Once 
more  Rand  made  an  expedition  out  into  the  storm  to 
bring  a  doctor,  who  pronounced  the  trouble  scarlet 
fever,  aggravated  by  exposure  and  the  milk  to  which  it 
was  unaccustomed.  It  was  not  until  the  next  afternoon 
that  the  weather  allowed  of  the  baby's  being  taken  to 
the  hospital.  Rand  accompanied  Mr.  and  Miss  Adams 
and  saw  that  every  possible  care  should  be  given  to  the 
little  waif.  Then,  having  expressed  anew  his  obliga- 
tions and  gratitude  to  both  brother  and  sister,  he  bade 
them  adieu,  and  took  his  way  back  to  his  home. 

It  was  not  yet  twenty-four  hours  since  that  ringing 
peal  of  the  bell  had  startled  him,  but  it  seemed  a  life- 
time almost,  so  much  of  new  emotion  and  experience 
had  been  crowded  in.  He  could  define  nor  explain  no- 
thing ;  he  did  not  even  attempt  to  philosophize  on  the 
matter ;  he  only  knew  that  he  seemed  to  be  living  in  a 
dream,  a  pleasant,  alluring  dream,  and  he  dwelt  again 
and  again  upon  each  little  incident  of  the  lately  passed 
hours. 

In  such  a  mood  he  reached  the  house  and  entered  the 
library.  Ilis  glance  rested  upon  the  deep  old  rocker 
which  had  been  brought  down  from  some  long  unused 
chamber,  and  in  which  Bertha  had  sat  with  the  child 
upon  her  knees ;  at  the  screen  which  she  liad  made  of 


some  shawls  which  had  been  his  mother's;  but  the 
memories  they  awoke  in  him  extended  no  fEirther 
back  than  that  very  morning,  when  Bertha's  hands  had 
pinned  them  there ;  at  the  cups  and  bottles  which  dis- 
ordered his  writing-table ;  at  the  pillows  heaped  upon 
the  lounge;  at  the  tiny  sock  which  must  have  been 
dropped  from  baby's  foot  at  the  last  minute.  I  think 
the  master  of  Kennedy  Park  had  never  before  seen  just 
such  a  looking  room,  but  he  made  no  attempt  to  ar- 
range it.  He  put  on  his  dressing-gown  and  drew  his 
own  easy  chair  nearer  the  fire,  and  set  there  trying  in 
vain  to  convince  himself  that  it  was  not  lonely  and  deso- 
late. 

Suddenly  his  eye  fell  upon  a  strange  object  lying 
across  his  sleeve — a  long  hair  of  a  soft  golden  brown 
color.  Staid  old  bachelor  that  he  was,  he  blushed  like 
a  girl  as  he  took  it  gently  in  his  fingers.  Then  he  fell 
to  remembering  how  sweet  and  womanly  Bertha  had 
looked,  sitting  in  the  deep  old  chair  with  the  baby  in 
her  arms  ;  how  gentle  and  tender  she  had  shown  her- 
self to  the  poor,  little  forsaken  thing ;  how  briglit  and 
charming  and  capable  she  had  been  in  a  thousand  little 
ways.  He  never  knew  how  long  he  dreamed  there,  still 
holding  the  brown  hair  as  tenderly  as  though  it  could 
feel  his  touch,  and  'Demus  hardly  knew  whether  to  be 
most  alarmed  or  distressed  when  his  master  bade  him, 
next  morning,  leave  everything  just  as  it  was  in  the 
room^ 

*'  'Pears  like  Massa  Rand  done  got  right  smart  'fobu- 
lated  wif  all  dis  yer  'motion  *bout  dat  misabul  pore 
white  trash.  He  ain't  nebber  ben  hisself  sence  old 
massa  died,  do' !  Praise  de  Lord  !  in  his  marcy  he  done 
sjiare  ole  'Demus  to  tend  on  de  dear  boy — and  he  need 
tendin'  now  fur  shore."  And  the  faithful  old  creature 
hobbled  down  to  confide  to  Aunt  Cleo  his  dread  suspi- 
cions that  their  beloved  ''young  master"  was  slowly 
but  surely  taking  leave  of  his  senses.  And  *'  confirma- 
tion strong"  was  not  wanting  within  a  week. 

Going  to  call  Rand  to  dinner  one  evening,  'Demus 
found  him  forever  disappeared,  and  in  his  stead  a  fine 
looking  gentleman  some  fifteen  years  younger  in  appear- 
ance than  the  late  master  of  the  place. 

The  long  straggling  beard  and  the  bushy  hair  were 
trimmed  quite  short,  the  gold-bowed  spectacles  replaced 
by  eye-glasses  which  it  seemed  need  not  be  worn  con- 
stantly, and  so  allowed  a  good  view  of  a  pair  of  keen, 
kindly,  dark  gray  eyes  ;  the  rusty  old  clothes  had  been 
superseded  by  a  quiet,  .stylish  suit.  But  the  greatest 
change  of  all,  and  the  one  which  poor  old  'Demus  felt 
most  surelv,  was  in  the  air  and  bearing  of  the  man  him- 
self.  He  seemed  to  have  awakened  from  a  Rip  Van 
Winkle  sleep  and  to  feel  once  more  the  youthful  blood 
coursing  in  his  veins.  A  new  interest  in  Ufe,  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  needs,  and  bright  hoi)es  for  the 
future,  showed  themselves  in  every  movement. 

'Demus  waited  upon  Rand  in  silence,  though  his 
heart  was  full  to  bursting.  But  at  length  the  younger 
man  felt  something  breaking  in  upon  the  brightness  of 
his  own  musings,  and  looked  up  guickly  to  see  great 
tears  rolling  down  the  black,  wrinkled  cheeks  beside 
him.     He  sprung  up  in  alarm. 

"  AVJiy,  'Demus,"  he  cried, ''  are  you  suffering?  What 
can  I  do  for  you  ?" 

'Demus  gave  a  mighty  gasp  and  made  a  brave  effort 
to  control  himself.  But  it  was  of  no  use.  He  broke 
down  utterly,  and  clasping  Rand  in  his  arms  as  he  had 
done  many  a  time  when  he  was,  a  little  fair-haired 
lad,  he  sobbed  forth  all  the  misery  and  pity  and  loving 
sympathy  of  his  faithful  soul. 

At  first  Rand  was  bewildered  and  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
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comprehend ;  but  as  'Demus  became  calmer,  and  was 
able  to  speak  more  coherently,  he  came  to  know  the  full 
weight  of  the  burden  his  devoted  old  friend  had  been 
carrying.  His  own  eyes  were  dim  with  tears  as  he 
gently  disengaged  himself,  and  holding  both  the  hard 
black  hands  closely  in  his  own,  said  aflectionately  : 

*'No,  dear  'Demus,  your  *  young  massa '  has  not  lost 
his  mind.  Think  rather  that  he  has  found  it,  and  that 
the  long  years  of  darkness  and  desolation  in  this  home 
are  at  an  end.  For  though  it  may  not  be  for  me  to  win 
the  brightness  I  covet,  thank  God  I  have  been 
awakened  from  my  selfish  living,  and  we  shall  all  be 
better  and  happier  henceforth  I  trust." 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  Miss  Bertha  Adams 
received  a  call  from  Hand  Kennedy.  Of  course  she  was 
surprised  to  see  him  at  all,  still  more  so  at  the  change 
in  his  appearance,  but  most  of  all  at  his  errand  ;  for 
Rand  was  exceedingly  straightforward,  and  so,  with 
manly  frankness,  and  withal  a  certain  chivalrous  deli- 
cacy, he  told  her  the  stoiy  of  his  life,  its  sudden  cloud- 
ing, its  loneliness,  its  morbid  selfishness,  and  his  recent 
awakening  to  the  need  of  sometliing  nobler  and  sweeter. 


Then,  having  laid  his  heart  open  before  her,  he  begged 
her  to  allow  him  to  become  her  friend,  and,  if  he  might, 
win  her  for  his  wife. 

It  was  all  so  unexpected,  so  strange,  so  unlike  any- 
thing which  had  occurred  in  Miss  Bertha's  quiet  life, 
that  she  sat  quite  overwhelmed,  unable  at  first  to  reply. 
But  that  she  did  so  in  time  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  Hand  made  frequent  journeys  from  home 
during  the  next  six  months,  and  one  lovely  September 
evening  he  did  not  return  alone. 

This  all  happened  several  years  ago.  Kennedy  Park 
is  now  beautifully  kept,  and  the  old  house  has  come  to 
be  a  happy  home.  And  almost  as  dearly  loved  as  his 
own  two  little  ones  is  the  blue-eyed  damsel  who  creeps 
into  Rand's  arms  when  her  long  play-day  is  over,  and 
falls  asleep  there. 

"  Our  Theodora,"  he  sometimes  says  softly  to  Bertha 
as  he  kisses  the  dimpled  cheek.  ''  Truly  she  was  to  me 
a  '  gift  of  God '  which,  being  accepted,  brought  all  other 
blessings." 

But  to  'Demus,  loving  and  faithful  still,  the  old, 
silent,  quiet  years  seemed  best. 
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Oh,  Hylas !  pretty  Hylas,  call  aloud  ! 

Behold  the  summer  comes  !  awake  !  awake  ! 
And  bid  the  willow  hang  her  golden  lamps, 

And  crowding  alders  all  their  tassels  shake  ! 
Spread  out  the  tapestry  of  bud  and  flower 

Along  the  arches  of  the  forest  old, 
And  call  the  sunshine  through  their  swaying  leaves 

To  braid  the  mossy  floor  with  green  and  gold ! 


Unfold  the  ferns,  and  bid  the  larches  swing 

Their  perfumed  censers  !  Call  the  swallows  home  ! 
In  the  deep  gi'ass  for  snowdrops  white  and  blue 

And  saxifrage  and  violets  make  room  ! 
Call,  oh,  my  Hylas,  call  aloud 

On  all  the  pretty  things  that  slumber  late, 
While  swiftly  fly  the  birds  from  o'er  the  seas  ! 

For  lo !  the  summer-time  is  at  the  gate  .' 

L.  A.  MiLLINOTON. 
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Pretty  golden  dandelions. 
With  your  seeds  of  feather, 

Staning  all  the  country-side 
In  the  sunny  weather ; 

Violets,  filled  with  dewdrops. 

Delicate  and  sweet, 
Giving  out  your  fragrance 

Underneath  our  feet ; 

Daisies  in  the  meadow, 
With  your  silver  frills  ; 

Roses  by  the  wayside. 
Kingcups  on  the  hills  ; 


Star  flowers  and  innocence  ; 

Windy,  cloud-swept  clover ; 
Lovely  little  blossoms 

All  the  wide  world  over — 

When  I  see  you  crowding 
I  know  that  summer  comes  ; 

Soon,  I  know,  the  bird  sings, 
Soon  the  wild  bee  hums. 

When  I  see  you  bloomings 

All  a  honeyed  crew. 
Into  songs  and  gladness, 

My  heart  blossoms  too  ! 


G.  Hall. 


A  HOST  of  meei-schaums  !"  did  you  say?  I*  taiiglit  iiie.       Aye.  to  hold  my  tong-e, 

Well,  yes,  it  is  n  fair  eollectioii ;  To  keep  alight,  and  yet  burn  slowly : 

TlioLiKh  valued  cliiefly  in  a  way  To  break  ill  »i)ells  around  nie  fluiiR, 

Not  plain  to  casual  inspection.  As  with  Uie  enchanted  whiflf  of  Moly ! 

Voii  "11  see  some  dainty  carving  tli'ere  Tliere  was  a  lesson  in  its  smoke 

Upon  those  sliclves.  some  cnHotis  fancies,  Too  volatile  for  earth  to  fetter  : 

And  many  n  color,  deep  and  rai-e.  Its  fire,  which  ashes  could  not  choke; 

Tliat  well  may  tempt  a  stranger's  glances.  Its  woith,  which  age  hut  made  the  better ! 

Titania  and  lier  long-cared  love  Tliis  narKhileh,  whose  hue  beti-Hys 

Arc  hei'e  beside  a  Venus  lying ;  Pei'ii|ue  fi-om  soft  Louisiana, 

And  wan  Mazeppa.  just  above,  tn  Egypt  once  beguiled  the  days 

Before  the  wolfish  pack  is  flying.  Of  Tewflk'x  dreamy-eyed  Rultana. 
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And  this  strange  stone,  whose  mystic  lines 
And  hieroglyphs  the  eye  bewilder, 

The  love  and  patient  art  enshrines 
Of  some  pre- Adamite  mound-builder. 

Speaking  of  color,  do  you  know 
A  maid  with  eyes  as  darkly  splendid 

As  are  the  hues  that,  rich  and  slow, 
On  this  Hungarian  bowl  have  blended  ? 

Can  artist  paint  the  fiery  glints 
Of  this  quaint  finger  here  beside  it, 

With  amber  nail — the  lustrous  tints 
A  thousand  Partagas  have  dyed  it  ? 

**And  this  old  silver-patched  afiair?'^ 

Well,  sir,  that  meerschaum  has  its  reasons 
For  showing  marks  of  time  and  wear ; 
For  in  its  smoke,  through  fifty  seasons. 


My  grandsire  blew  his  cai*es  away  I 
And  then,  when  done  with  life's  sojourning. 

At  sevehty-five,  dropped  dead  one  day, 
That  pipe  between  his  set  teeth  burning ! 

**  Killed  him T'    No  doubt !  it 's  apt  to  kill 
In  fifty  years  incessant  using — 
Some  twenty  pipes  a  day.     And  still. 
On  that  ripe,  well-filled  lifetime  musing, 

I  envy  oft  so  bright  a  part — 
To  live  as  long  as  life  *s  a  treasure ; 

To  die  of — not  an  aching  heart. 
But — half  a  century  of  pleasure  ! 

Well,  well !  I  'm  boring  you,  no  doubt. 

How  these  old  memories  will  undo  one  ! 
I  see  you ' ve  let  your  weed  go  out — 

That 's  wrong  !  Here,  light  yourself  a  neW  one  ! 

Charles  F.  Lummis. 
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PERIOD  in— CHAPTER  lU. 

And  what  was  it  Mrs.  Forth  saw  over  Bellairs' 
shoulder  ?  What  is  the  sight  that,  now  that  the  tem- 
porary call  upon  her  attention  is  withdrawn,  is  riveting 
into  such  an  agony  of  search  the  lovely  cold  eyes,  to 
which  so  few  things  seem  worth  looking  at  ?  Fortu- 
nately for  her,  a  new  batch  of  undergraduates  has  hur- 
ried up  to  be  presented  to  Sarah.  Never  since  the  days 
of  Dresden  and  the  German  army  has  Miss  Churchill 
had  her  hands  so  full.  Belinda  is  free  to  send  her  gaze 
unnoticed  round  the  hall,  in  a  silent,  breathless,  pas- 
sionate quest.  Quest  of  what  ?  She  does  not  ask  her- 
self how  much  the  better  off  she  will  be  if  she  succeeds 
in  finding  the  object  of  that  quest.  To  find  it  I  to  find 
it !  Come  what  may  of  the  finding,  to  find  it  I  Most 
people  would  feel  sure  that  she  has  been  deceived  by  an 
accidental  resemblance  to  Rivers  in  some  stranger ;  men 
of  his  size,  complexion  and  bearing  being,  though  un- 
happily in  a  minority,  yet  still  numerous  among  two 
thousand  youths  of  the  English  upper  classes.  But  Be- 
linda would  laugh  to  scorn  the  suggestion  that  at  any 
distance,  or  in  any  glimpse,  however  momentary,  she 
could  have  mistaken  any  other  for  him. 

There  exists  in  her  mind  no  smallest  doubt  that  the 


face  seen  in  that  one  lightning  fladh,  and  then  instantly 
hidden  by  twenty  other  intervening  faces,  was  his — his 
or  his  angePs  I  Perhaps  he  is  dead,  and  that  he  has 
come  to  tell  her.  A  mute  sob  rises  in  her  throat. 
Whether  in  the  spirit  or  the  body,  she  must  find  him  ! 
At  intervals  of  every  few  minutes  she  is  interrupted  in 
her  search  by  the  greetings  and  observations  of  parsing 
acquaintances.  She  answers  them  politely  and  con- 
nectedly, but  with  a  brevity  that  does  not  encourage  a 
prolongation  of  their  civilities  ;  a  brevity  that  will  the 
sooner  leave  her  free. 

The  room  is  thinner  than  it  was,  or  rather  the  crowd 
is  distributed  more  evenly  over  its  whole  area.  Since 
the  supper-tables  sprang  into  sight — even  loyalty  giving 
the  pas  to  hunger ;  the  uncertain  hope  of  a  bow  from 
the  Duke,  to  the  sober  certainty  of  lobster-salad — the 
packing  about  H.  R.  H.  is  less  dense.  The  guests  are 
extended  along  the  line  of  tables.  Of  Sarah,  indeed, 
scarcely  a  vestige  is  to  be  seen,  so  closely  is  she  hedged' 
in  by  a  wall  of  boys.  At  something '  she  has  just  said 
they  all  laugh  rapturously ;  those  who  did  not  hear  it 
— so  firmly  assured  already  In  her  character  as  a  wit — 
as  well  as  those  who  did. 

The  signalman^s  biographer  has  descended  from  his 
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estrade,  and  is  talking  as  commonplacedly  to  his  hostess 
as  if  he  wotted  nothing  of  parental  agonies  or  points, 
and  as  if  the  rosy  babe  had  been  sent  to  bed  with  the 
whipping  it  deserved.  Through  the  slackening  of  the 
press  it  has  surely  become  easier  for  one  seeking  to  dis- 
cover the  person  sought ;  and  yet  for  a  while  she  seeks 
in  vain.  How  many  heads  there  are  I  heads  bald  as 
Caesar's ;  heads  thickly  clad  as  Absalom's ;  heads  white, 
heads  brown ;  sandy  heads,  pepper-and-salt  heads,  gold 
heads ;  long  heads,  round  heads,  knobby  heads  I  And 
how  they  shift  and  move  I  Will  they  never  stay  quiet 
for  a  moment  ?  And  among  them  all,  he  is  not !  He 
must  have  gone — gone  without  ever  conjecturing  her 
nearness  I 

Again  that  mute  sob  rises  chokingly.  Why  should  he 
not  be  gone  V  Why  should  she  wish  that  he  were  not 
gone  ?  Why  should  she  wish  to  see  him  ?  What  has  she 
to  say  to  him  when  they  meet  ?  But  she  pushes  roughly 
aside  Reason's  cool  pleading.  Wky  does  she  wish  it  ? 
Why — why  ?  There  may  be  no  whyj  but  she  does  wish 
it ;  wishes  it  with  such  a  compelling  frenzy  of  wishing, 
as  seems  as  if  it  must  produce  the  fulfilment  of  that 
wish.  And  it  does.  Its  might  prevails.  Ah — h — h  I 
For  in  a  moment  she  has  seen  him  again.  He  is  nearer 
now ;  so  near  as  to  be  recognizable  past  mistake  or  mis- 
giving, even  by  eyes  less  acquainted  than  hers  with 
every  trick  of  lip  and  brow.  If  he  continues  to  advance 
in  the  direction  at  present  taken  by  his  steps,  it  is  im- 
possible but  that  in  one  minute  or  less — in  perhaps 
fifty  seconds,  perhaps  forty — she  will  come  within  the 
range  of  his  vision.  He  will  be  aware  of  her  as  she  is 
aware  of  him. 

"Are  you  ready  to  go  home  ?"  says  a  voice  at  her 
elbow. 

She  turns  suddenly ;  eyes  alight  and  heart  madly 
bounding,  to  find  her  husband  at  her  elbow.  The  re- 
vulsion is  so  hideous  that  speech  wholly  fails  her. 

"  I  should  be  obliged  if  you  would  tell  me  where  I 
am  likely  to  find  your  sister,"  he  continues,  taking  her 
silence  for  assent,  since  she  is  never  very  prodigal  of 
her  words  to  him;  "so  that  I  may  let  her  know  that 
we  are  going." 

But  at  that  she  finds  voice. 

"  Ooing !  "  she  says,  flashing  one  look  of  passionate 
dissent  at  him.     "  Why  should  we  go  ?    Impossible  I" 

"  I  see  no  impossibility,"  he  answers  captiously ;  "  we 
have  already  amply  satisfied  the  claims  of  civility.  The 
impossibility,  as  you  are  perfectly  aware,  lies  in  com- 
bining such  late  hours  with  early  rising  in  the  morning. " 

"Then  why  should  you  rise  early  ?"  answers  she, 
with  tremulous  rebellion.  "  It  is  no  use  talking — I  can- 
not come  away.  You  forget  Sarah ;  it — it  would  not  be 
fair  upon  Sarah  ;  I  have  neither  the  wish  nor  the  right 
to  spoil  her  enjoyment." 

"  I  should  imagine  that  nothing  would  be  easier  than 
to  find  a  chaperon  in  whose  charge  to  leave  her," 
rejoins  he  persistently;  "if  indeed,"  with  a  slightly 
venomous  look  in  the  direction  of  his  sister-in-law, 
"she  considers  one  necessary." 

But  Belinda  only  observes  a  silence  which  he  divines 
to  be  mutinous.  He  is  accustomed  in  her  to  sullen  com- 
pliance, uncheerful  acquiescence,  loth  obedience ;  but 
to  open  revolt  he  is  not  accustomed,  and,  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  and  in  so  public  a  place,  he  is  not  prepared 
to  deal  with  it. 

"Since  you  manifest  such  an  avidity  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure,"  he  says  resentfully,  "I  will  indulge  you 
with  another  half  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  time  I 
must  beg  that  you  and  your  sister  will  be  prepared  to 
accompany  me  without  farther  remonstrance." 


He  does  not  await  the  answer,  which  perhaps  he 
knows  he  would  not  receive  ;  but  turns  on  his  heel  and 
leaves  her — leaves  her  free  to  pursue  that  feverish  search 
which  his  coming  had  so  rudely  interrupted. 

It  is  some  moments  before  she  again  finds  the  object 
of  that  search ;  moments  long  enough  for  her  to  tell 
herself  in  heart  bitterness  that  she  has  pushed  against 
her  fate  in  vain.  But  then,  all  in  a  moment,  she  has 
found  him  again.  He  is  farther  ofi*,  indeed,  than  he 
was :  some  trifle  must  have  diverted  his  steps  from  the 
direction  then  pursued  by  them ;  and  he  is  still,  in  his 
unconsciousness,  slowly  widening  the  distance  between 
them. 

Is  it  possible  that  he  is  tending  toward  the  door? 
that  she,  unable  by  word  or  sign  to  arrest  him,  will  see 
him  go?  Oh,  but  life  is  a  hard  thing  I  Knowing  as 
she  does  that  at  one  lightest  cry  from  her  he  would  turn  ; 
to  be  no  more  able  to  utter  tliat  cry  than  if  a  real 
material  gag  were  choking  her  utterances  I  Can  it  be, 
then,  that  her  soul's  cry  has  reached  his  soul's  ears? 
for  he  does  turn  suddenly  and  smiling.  Has  he  seen 
her,  that  he  smiles  ?  Ah  no  1  Would  he  indeed  smile 
if  he  saw  her  ?  She  has  not  given  him  much  cause  to 
smile  at  the  sight  of  her.  Well,  he  is  wise.  He  has 
again  averted  his  look.  And  the  half-hour,  the  inexora- 
ble half-hour  is  {mssing  I  How  much  of  it  has  already 
gone  ?  Ten  minutes,  at  least,  must  by  this  time  have 
passed. 

There  are  only  twenty  minutes  for  hope  to  work  upon. 
Twenty  minutes ! — and  then  the  close  fly,  the  Early 
English  Villa,  P*rofessor  Forth,  and  the  Fragments  of 
Menander  1  To  the  end  of  time  Professor  Forth,  and 
the  Fragments  of  Menander  I 

Again  her  thoughts  are  broken  in  upon  by  a  voice — 
Sarah's  this  time  ;  Sarah  having  shaken  herself  free  of 
her  disciples ;  Sarah  with  a  solicitous  look  and  an 
anxious  eye. 

"  I  think  it  best  to  tell  you,"  she  says  hurriedly,  and 
narrowly  watching  the  effect  of  her  words  upon  her 
sister's  face  ;  "  I  was  afraid  lest  you  might  hear  it  sud-  • 
denly  from  some  one  else — some  stranger.     I  suppose 
you  have  not  seen  seen  him  yet,  but  he  is  here  !" 

"I  know  it,"  answers  Belinda  shortly,  and  very 
low. 

"You — you  are  not  going  to  faint?" 

^^ Faint!  why  should  I  faint?"  with  an  accent  of 
intense  impatience,  her  eyes  still  riveted  on  the  now 
again  approaching  figure ;  "  do  I  ever  faint  ?" 

"  Would  you  like  to  go  home  ?" 

"Go  home!"  echoes  Belinda,  in  an  accent  of  fierce 
desperation;  "why  do  you  all  sing  the  same  song? 
why  are  you  all  determined  that  I  must  go  home  ?" 

"I  thought  you  would  wish  it,"  replies  Sarah 
anxiously.  "  I  should  if  I  were  in  your  place.  Do 
you  not  think  it  would  be  better  ?" 

But  she  speaks  to  deaf  ears.  Her  eyes,  still  fastened 
on  her  sister's  face,  see  that  face's  lilies  suddenly  dyed 
with  a  most  happy  and  loveliest  flush. 

The  sun  has  risen ;  he  has  touched  the  sunless  snow 
on  the  Jungfrau's  crest,  and  all  the  world  is  rosy  red. 
So  then  he  has  seen  her  I  There  is  now  no  longer  any 
fear  of  his  departing  unintentionally  ignorant  of  her 
neighborhood. 

There  is  indeed  time  for  one  short  pang  of  alarm  lest 
he  should  do  what  in  her  heart  she  knows  if  he  were 
wise  he  would  do — and  who  knows  how  much  of  wis- 
dom these  two  years  may  have  lent  him  ? — turn  away, 
and  knowingly  avoid  her  I  But  apparently  he  is  not 
wise. 

In  a  moment  he  has  pierced  the  small  portion  of 
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crowd  that  still  separates  them ;  pierced  it  with  a  good- 
will that  would  not  have  disgraced  Miss  Watson.  She 
has  one  instant  of  such  hlissful  anticipation — only  a 
thousandfold  intensified — as  used  to  be  hers  in  the  LUt- 
tichau  Strasse,  at  the  sound  of  Tommy's  childish  foot 
pattering  up  the  stone  stairs,  and  her  love's  firm  and 
eager  tread  behind  it. 

The  next  moment  they  have  met.  Their  unfamiliar 
right  hands  lie  in  one  another ;  and  they  say — nothing. 
Of  what  use  to  have  mesmerized  him  hither  by  her 
eyes,  and  the  insanity  of  her  voiceless  prayers,  if  she 
have  nothing  to  say  to  him  now  that  he  has  come  ?  But 
happily,  though  she  and  he  are  speechless,  Sarah  is  not. 

"  So  it  is  you,  is  it  ?"  she  says  in  a  dry  voice ;  ''  now 
what  eccentric  wind  has  blown  you  here  ?" 

He  does  not  answer  at  once.  Evidently,  as  of  old, 
he  has  forgotten  her  presence. 

"  I  see  that  you  still  have  your  old  trick  of  not  an- 
swering me,"  pursues  she,  running  quickly  on  with  a 
flightiness  that  conceals  a  good  deal  of  real  nervous- 
ness ;  ''  but  never  mind :  there  '  are  places  where  I  also 
am  admired,'  as  Goldsmith  said.  Belinda,  do  you  know 
that  twenty-five  young  gentlemen  of  diflerent  colleges 
are  going  to  be  so  good  as  to  call  upon  you  between  the 
hours  of  three  and  seven  to-morrow  ?" 

Belinda  is  struggling  to  rouse  herself  out  of  her  in- 
toxication; already  so  far  unintoxicated  as  to  know 
that  it  is  intoxication. 

"Are  they  ?"  she  says,  with  a  weakly  laugh ;  "  I  am 
sure  that  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  them." 

"And  meanwhile,  what  has  brought  you  here?" 
asks  Sarah  persistently,  carrying  on  her  determined 
talk  as  a  shield  to  her  sister's  emotion. 

Her  speech  has  the  effect  of  making  Rivers,  too,  put 
down  the  wine-cup ;  of  bringing  hitn  also  back  to  the 
bald,  sober  morning  prose  of  life. 

"I  have  come  to  take  my  degree,"  he  answers;  "I 
have  been  prevented  by — by  circumstances  from  taking 
it  before." 

So  now  she  has  heard  his  voice !  To  have  touched 
his  hand ;  to  liave  met  his  eye ;  to  have  heard  his 
speech  I  Is  not  this  to  have  had  her  wish  ?  Surely 
now  she  is  content.  Surely  now  she  will  go  home  at  ease 
and  satisfied.  But  who  was  ever  satisfied  with  (nie 
wish  ?  What  wish  ever  died  barren,  without  engen- 
dering a  hundred  more  ? 

*'The  half-hour  is  expired  I"  says  a  voice. 

The  Dresden  quartette  is  complete.  Perhaps  it  is 
this  thought  that,  rushing  simultaneously  into  three 
out  of  the  four  minds,  strikes  them  momentarily  mute. 
Sarah  is,  of  course,  the  first  to  recover  herself. 

"What  a  mysterious  utterance  1"  she  says,  with  a 
rather  forced  gay  ety ;  "?/?/iat  half-hour?  any  particular 
half-hour?  You  remember  Mr.  Rivers,  do  you  not? 
Mr.  Rivers,  you  know  Mr.  Forth,  my — my  brother-in- 
law?" 

There  is  a  slight  unintentional  hesitation  before  pro- 
nouncing, and  a  perhaps  intentional  slight  stress  in 
pronouncing  the  last  word.  Rivers  has  stepped  back  a 
pace  or  two,  isolating  himself  from  the  augmented 
group ;  but  at  this  summons  he  again  advances,  and 
except  by  the  two  signs  of  a  sheet-white  face  and  set 
teeth,  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  any  other  well- 
mannered  young  man  making  a  bow.  But  the  Pro- 
fessor would  be  slow  indeed  to  mark  the  hue  of  any 
undergraduate's  or  ex-undergraduate's  face,  or  to  note 
whether  his  mouth  were  open  or  shut. 

"The  fly  is  waiting,"  he  says,  returning  Rivers' salu- 
tation with  cursory  indifference.  "  Belinda,  I  must  beg 
you  to  accompany  me  at  once,  and  not  keep  it  waiting." 


As  he  speaks,  he  looks  at  his  wife,  as  one  expecting 
and  braced  for  fresh  rebellion.  But  he  meets  with 
none. 

"Come  along  I"  cries  Sarah  with  alacrity  ;  "we  are 
quite  ready,  are  we  not,  Belinda  ?  Enough  is  as  good 
as  a  feast ;  and  we  have  supped  full  of  pleasure.  Good- 
by  1"  nodding  with  cool  friendliness  over  her  shoulder, 
and  taking  her  sister's  hand. 

Belinda  offers  no  resistance  ;  flaccidly  she  complies, 
and  without  one  look  at  Rivers,  with  only  a  faint  bend 
of  her  head  in  his  direction,  begins  to  follow  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Etruscan  out  of  the  room.  Rivers  stands 
stupidly  looking  after  them.  The  tart  imperativeness 
of  her  husband's  tone  ;  his  employment  of  her  Christian 
name  ;  her  own  dull  docility — which  of  these  is  it  that 
makes  him  feel  as  if  some  one  had  given  him  a  great 
blow  over  the  head  with  a  club  ?  Presently  he  bc^ns, 
mechanically  and  purposely,  to  follow  them. 

The  crowd  is  thick  at  the  entrance  and  on  the  stone 
stairs — the  departing  crowd.  The  quadrangle  is  full  of 
vehicles.  Footmen  are  few  in  Oxbridge  ;  but  such  as 
there  are,  are  shouting  their  mistresses'  carriages: 
the  humbler  multitude  are  pushing,  asking,  struggling 
for  their  flies.  Lucky  ones  are  finding  them  and  driving 
off*;  unlucky  ones  are  vainly  striving  to  identify  horse 
or  driver.  Among  the  latter  are  the  Forths.  In 
coming  out,  they  have  been  parted  by  the  press — that  is 
to  say,  the  sisters  have  lost  each  other — the  younger 
loitering  in  injudicious  dalliance  with  some  of  her  new 
sweethearts ;  the  elder  plodding  on  in  dull  and  woolly 
oblivion  of  all  but  the  iron  necessity  of  following  that 
cap  and  gown  ahead  of  her. 

It  is  not  till  the  elusive  fly  is  at  length  found — till  her 
foot  is  on  the  step,  and  Professor  Forth  is  sharply 
urging  her  in  by  the  elbow  from  behind,  that  she  be- 
comes aware  of  having  mislaid  her  junior. 

"Get  in — get  in!"  cries  he  crossly;  "what  are  you 
waiting  for?" 

"  But  Sarah  1"  she  says,  awaking  from  her  uncon- 
sciousness and  looking  hastily  round ;  "  what  has  be- 
come of  Sarah  ?  we  cannot  go  without  Sarah  ?" 

He  makes  an  irritated  gesture. 

"No  doubt  she  has  joined  some  other  party;  no 
doubt  she  will  do  very  well :  at  all  events,  in  this  con- 
fusion it  is  impossible  to  attempt  to  find  her  ?" 

"It  is  much  more  impossible  to  go  without  herl" 
replies  she  firmly,  withdrawing  her  foot  from  the  step ; 
"I  wonder  that  you  should  propose  such  a  a  thing  1" 

"She  is  perfectly  well  able  to  take  care  of  herself!" 
retorts  he,  recurring  to  his  old  and  spiteful  formula ; 
"she  will  find  her  own  way  home  1" 

"  Then  I  will  find  my  own  way  home,  too  !"  answers 
she  indignantly,  and  resolutely  turning  her  back  upon 
him  and  the  open  fly-door.  She  is  too  indignant  even 
to  deign  to  observe  whether  he  takes  her  at  her  word. 

The  crowd  is  still  issuing,  issuing ;  crossing  the  moon- 
lit square  on  foot ;  nodding  good-night  out  of  carriage 
windows ;  away  they  go  1  She  retraces  her  steps  to  the 
stair-foot.  It  is  not  pleasant  work  pushing  against  a 
human  tide;  and  so  she  flnds.  It  is  bewildering  to 
be  staring  into  every  face ;  peering  under  all  the  hoods 
and  mufflers.  And  among  all  the  faces,  under  all  the 
hoods  and  mufflers,  is  no  Sarah  to  be  found.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  Professor  is  right.  She  has  found  her 
own  way  home. 

The  company  is  melting  away  so  rapidly  that,  unless 
she  wishes  to  be  shut  into  the  college  for  the  night,  she 
must  needs  follow  her  example.  Well !  there  is  no 
great  hardship  in  that !  She  is  in  the  mood  when  the 
abnormal,  the  unusual,  seems  more  tolerable  to  her 
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than  the  accustomed,  the  everyday.  Half  an  hour  of 
solitude  and  midnight  I  Half  an  hour  in  which  to  be 
Belinda  only — not  Belinda  Forth  at  all  I  Half  an  hour 
in  which  to  reckon  with  this  night  and  its  work  I  She 
has  already  made  half  a  dozen  steps  along  the  stone 
flags  of  the  quadrangle,  when  some  one  comes  up 
behind  her.  Had  she  known  that  he  would  come  up 
behind  her,  that  she  makes  no  sign  of  surprise,  nor  any 
pause  in  her  walk  ? 

''  You  are  alone  V"  he  says  with  agitation. 

"  It  seems  so,"  she  answers.  It  is  the  same  drj'  voice 
with  which  she  had  so  often  galled  and  chilled  him  at 
Dresden. 

"  You  have  lost  your — ^your  party  ?" 

'^  I  have  lost  Sarah." 

''And  your — ^and  Professor  Forth  ?" 

"He  could  not  wait,  and  I  could  not  go  without 
Sarah." 

''And  he  has  left  you  behind — alo^ief'' 

She  is  silent,  still  speeding  along  in  the  moonlight. 

''And  how  do  you  propose  to  get  homeV"  he  asks, 
keeping  up  with  and  determinately  addressing  her. 

"  I  am  getting  home  as  fost  as  I  can." 

"  You  mean  to  walk  ?" 

"It  looks  like  it." 

Her  tone  is  brusque  and  dogged ;  but  if  she  hopes  by 
its  means  to  rid  herself  of  her  companion  she  is  mis- 
taken. 

"  In  evening  dress  ?" 

" Pooh  1"  she  says,  with  a  hard  laugh ;  "we  are  not 
so  fastidious  here,  nous  avXres;  I  walk  out  to  dinner 
every  night  of  my  life  I" 

"  But  not  alone  ?" 

Her  face  darkens.     "  No,  not  alone." 

They  have  reached  the  gateway  and  Wren's  domey 
tower.  She  has  stopped  in  her  resolute  walk ;  but  in 
the  stopping  there  is  as  much  resolution  as  there  was  in 
the  hurrying. 

"  Here  we  part,"  she  says  shortly ;  "  good-night  I" 

"  You  must  allow  me  to  see  you  home,"  he  answers 
firmly. 

"  I  have  already  told  you  that  it  is  absolutely  un- 
necessary," retorts  she  roughly. 

There  is  an  instant's  interval  before  his  rejoinder. 
They  are  putting  out  the  lights  in  the  hall ;  the  great 
building  is  greedily  devouring  half  the  moonlight  in  the 
quad,  with  its  raven  shadow.  It  has  embraced  the 
fountain  in  the  middle.  It  is  not  much  of  a  fountain, 
but  how  pleasantly  its  little  voice  pierces  through  the 
noise  of  rolling  wheels  and  human  shoutings  I  For  how 
many  centuries  could  she  gladly  stand  here  listening 
to  it  I 

"  You  must  allow  me  !"  with  perfect  respect,  but  ob- 
stinately. 

"/  must  TWtV  Is  the  night-wind  heady,  like  wine  ? 
Her  tone  changes  to  one  that  is  almost  entreaty.  "  I 
had  rather  you  did  not ;  I  ask  you  not  I" 

Her  incivilities  had  left  him  iron ;  to  her  pleading  he 
is  as  wax. 

"  It  shall  be  as  you  wish,"  he  says,  gravely  bowing. 

There  is  nothing  now  to  detain  her,  and  yet  she 
lingers  an  instant,  as  though  expecting  him  to  say 
something  more.  But  he  adds  nothing.  She  turns  out 
of  the  gateway  and  into  the  street,  and  walks  fast  and 
steadily  up  it.  There  are  not  many  towns  through 
which  it  would  be  judicious  for  a  young  and  solitary 
woman  to  take  her  way,  bare-headed  and  in  flimsy  ball- 
gown, at  midnight ;  but  about  Oxbridge,  Una,  without 
her  lion,  might  have  strayed  unassailed  from  sunset  to 
sunrise.     Involuntarily  she  slackens  her  speed  a  little. 


from  the  almost  run  with  which  she  had  begun  her 
course,  though  still  keeping  at  a  moderately  rapid  walk. 
Wliat  cause  is  there  for  hurry  ?  There  is  nothing  now 
to  hasten  from ;  and  Heaven  knows  there  is  nothing  to 
hasten  to ! 

She  did  well  to  be  peremptory ;  but  after  all,  he  was 
not  very  much  in  earnest ;  he  did  not  press  the  point. 
It  is  much  better  that  it  should  be  so ;  but  still,  as  a 
mere  matter-of-fact,  he  did  not.  She  looks  up  at  the 
sky,  which  is  spreading  out  the  jewels  it  has  kept 
hidden  through  the  staring  day,  spreading  them  out  for 

**  The  fair  city  with  her  dreaming  spires," 
to  look  up  at  and  admire ;  all  its  bright  belts  and  bears ; 
its  gods  and  goddesses.  Then  she  looks  suddenly  round. 
There  are  still  a  good  many  people  about,  but  no  under- 
graduates ;  for  the  University  mother  has  gathered  her 
curled  darlings  to  her  bosom  for  the  night. 

The  man,  then,  who  is  keeping  pace  with  her,  foot- 
step for  footstep,  twenty  yards  behind,  is  no  under- 
graduate. She  redoubles  her  speed  again  !  Pooh  I  his 
presence  has  no  reference  to  her.  He  is  only  taking 
the  natural  road  to  his  hotel.  But  she  does  not  look 
round  again  until  the  more  bustling  streets  lie  behind 
her ;  until  she  has  reached  the  broad  still  thoroughfere 
where  a  range  of  gray  colleges  and  a  row  of  sentinel 
elms  hold  quiet  converse  with  the  stars. 

Then,  as  if  the  muscles  of  her  neck  had  been  moved 
by  some  one  else,  she  not  consenting,  once  again  she 
turns  her  head.  The  hotels  are  long  passed.  If  he  is 
still  following,  it  is  she  whom  he  is  following.  And  lo  I 
tw^enty  yards  behind  her,  there  he  is,  stepping  through 
the  moonlight  1 

She  gives  a  low,  excited  laugh.  Well,  they  have  both 
had  their  will  then :  he  has  not  walked  home  with  her; 
she  has  not  walked  home  alone.  It  is  a  compromise. 
Again  she  looks  up  to  the  heavens.  What  a  lovely, 
lovely  vault  I  What  seed-pearl  of  constellations !  What 
great  planet-diamonds ! 

The  clocks  have  just  begun  to  strike  midnight ;  the 
city's  innumerous  clocks,  cathedral,  college,  church; 
the  booming  bell,  the  sharp  strike,  the  melodious  chime ! 
How  nobly  their  loud  wedded  harmony  floods  the  night  I 
And  is  there  one  of  the  gardens — she  has  reached  the 
suburb  of  villas  and  gardens  by  this  time — that  has  not 
contributed  the  breath  of  its  gillyflowers  to  make  the 
boon  air  so  sweet  ? 

She  walks  on  with  her  strong  elastic  tread.  After  all, 
it  is  good  to  be  young :  to  have  a  fine  ear  for  sound ;  a 
nostril  sensitive  to  fragrance ;  and — the  consciousness 
that  behind  you  there  is  one  protecting  you  where 
there  is  nothing  to  be  protected  from — guarding  you 
where  there  is  nothing  to  be  guanled  against. 

She  has  reached  her  own  gate,  and  at  it  halts,  her 
hand  upon  the  latch.  Here  surely,  under  the  »gis  of 
her  own  roof-tree — here,  where  that  twinkling  night- 
light  shows  the  exact  spot  where  her  husband  is  ad- 
dressing himself  to  his  slumbers— ^she  may  abate  a  little 
of  her  rigidity. 

Seeing  her  arrived,  he  too  has  halted ;  nor  is  it  until 
by  a  faint  motion  of  her  hand  she  gives  h^im  leave  to 
approach,  that  he  ventures  to  draw  near  her. 

"  Thank  you  1"  she  says  with  a  smile ;  to  which  it  is 
perhaps  the  moonlight  that  lends  its  quivering  uncer- 
tainty ;  "  but  it  was  not  necessary." 

He  neither  disclaims  nor  accepts  her  acknowledg- 
ments. Gravely  he  unfastens  the  iron  gate  for  her; 
while  above  his  gold  head  the  laburnum  droops  her 
gold  curls.  The  moon  has  taken  their  color  out  of  both, 
and  substituted  her  own.  Is  he  then  still  going  to  say 
nothing  ?    But  as  she  passes  through,  he  spea|» : 
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I — I — ^am  not  leaving  Oxbridge  to-morrow.  I  shall 
be  in  Oxbridge  all  to-morrow." 

"  Shall  you  V  she  says  faintly. 

''I  have  not  done  anything  to  forfeit  your  friendship, 
have  I V*  he  asks,  while  in  the  moonlight  she  sees  his 
right  hand  tighten  its  nervous  clasp  on  one  of  the 
spiked  iron  uprights  of  the  gate. 

She  is  quite  silent. 

"  Have  I  ?"  he  repeats,  in  a  tone  as  of  one  who, 
though  patient,  will  not  go  without  his  answer.  (Is 
truth  always  the  best  to  be  spoken?  Then  let  it  be 
8X)oken  I) 


Li 


i(. 


Nothing  I" 

Is  there  then  any  reason  why  I  should  not  come 
and  see  you  to-morrow  ?" 

Silence  again ;  her  look  wandering  undecidedly  over 
her  flower-bed. 
"Is  there?" 

Her  eye  has  caught  the  Professor's  night-light  again 
— that  ill-favored  Jack-o '-Lantern  that  is  to  dance  for- 
ever across  the  morass  of  her  life. 

"None!"  she  answers  firmly;  and  with  that  firm 
"  None  1"  she  leaves  him. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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Nearly  all  mothers  must  meet,  sooner  or  later,  the 
problem  of  how  to  rebuke  or  punish  a  sensitive  child 
without  wounding  or  destroying  his  self-respect.  (The 
term  self-respect  here  includes  that  mild  form  of  self- 
esteem  which  often  fortifies  a  child  against  discreditable 
acts).  With  diff*erent  temperaments  entirely  different 
methods  are  necessary.  Two  children  in  the  same 
family  often  need  opposite  modes  of  treatment.  I 
therefore  attempt  to  lay  down  no  general  rule,  but  ven- 
ture to  give  my  own  successful  solution  in  one  difficult 
case,  hoping  that  it  may  prove  at  least  suggestive  in 
other  and  similar  ones. 

I  early  found  self-respect  to  be  the  basis  of  all  good 
manifestations  in  my  little  daughter — the  comer-stone 
upon  which  alone  I  could  build  firmly.  If  I  made  the 
mistake  of  correcting  her  fault  in  such  a  way  as  to 
lessen  her  self-respect,  everything  seemed  to  give  way 
beneath  us — I  had  nothing  left  to  build  upon. 

When  she  was  three  years  old,  I  was  startled  into 
deep  consideration  of  this  matter.  Up  to  this  time  she 
IumI  been  so  habitually  and  cheerfully  obedient  that  I 
rarely  corrected  her,  and  she  lived  in  a  joyous  atmos- 
phere of  approval  very  sweet  to  her  soul.  From  the 
height  of  conscious  rectitude  she  obeyed  with  the  air  of 
noblesse  oblige,  and  her  prompt  and  loving  acquiescence 
led  us  to  believe  that  no  difficulty  lay  in  the  path  of  her 
development.  But  one  day,  in  a  sudden  freak  of  tem- 
per, she  did  wrong,  very  wrong,  and  I,  amazed  and 
shocked,  rebuked  her  quickly,  little  thinking  how  wrong 
it  was  for  me  to  say,  ''  You  naughty  girl  1  Mamma 
does  not  love  you  when  you  do  so !"  Instantly  my 
loving  little  daughter  was  transformed.  She  screamed, 
pushed  me  away,  and  sobbed  herself  into  quiet  at  last 
in  a  far  comer.  Even  after  comparative  cheerfulness 
was  restored  she  repelled  all  my  advances,  and  carried 
a  strange,  hard  look  in  her  face  while  she  played  with 
her  dollies,  ignoring  my  presence. 

Within  a  few  hours  she  disobeyed  me  again,  and,  in 
reply  to  a  gentle  rebuke,  said  sullenly  :  "  I  not  care — 
mamma  not  love  me  I"  From  that  time,  for  two  days, 
she  showed  a  dogged,  hateful  spirit,  willfully  disobeying 
me,  and  always  saying,  "  I  not  care  ;  I  not  want  to  be 
good !''  or,  "I  not  good  girl ;  mamma  not  love  me  !" 

I  saw,  too  late,  that  by  calling  her  naughty,  and 
making  her  think  my  love  withdrawn,  I  had  brought 
the  sensitive  little  soul  to  despair.  Self-respect  and 
public  respect  were  lost.  She  had  no  motive  for  good 
behavior.  The  three-year-old  desperado  was  equal  to 
any  villainy.     She  despised  the  blandishments  of  the 


mother  who  did  not  love  her.  Her  lips  were  unrespon- 
sive to  my  kiss.  She  was  absolutely  cold  and  unap- 
proachable, yet  with  a  most  pathetic  look  of  misery 
haunting  her  eyes. 

Finally,  I  knelt  on  the  floor  beside  her,  and  very  ten- 
derly explained  that,  however  naughty  she  might  be, 
mamma  loved  her  just  the  same ;  that  nothing  she  could 
ever  do  would  stop  mamma's  loving  her.  An  incredu- 
lous, hesitant  look  was  her  only  response.  I  then  di- 
lated on  my  theme,  saying  always  that  I  should  love 
her  "just  the  same."  ^^  Just  de  sanieV^  she  repeated 
wonderingly.  So,  at  last,  I  won  my  rebel.  She  clung 
to  me  convulsively,  and  kept  asking  in  a  soft,  delighted 
voice  such  questions  as  these  :  "  If  I  strike,  does  oo  love 
me  just  de  samef^  And  when  I  said  that  it  would  make 
me  ^ad  that  I  might  be  compelled  to  punish  her,  but  that 
I  should  loi'e  her  just  the  same,  she  would  hug  and  kiss 
me  in  an  ecstacy.  For  the  next  twenty-four  hours  she 
continued  to  propound,  with  wistful  look,  new  conun- 
drums of  childish  infancy,  always  ending  with,  "  and 

00  'd  love  me  just  de  same  ?" 

At  last  she  was  fully  reassured,  and  ever  since, 
through  all  vicissitudes  of  discipline,  she  has  had  per- 
fect confidence  in  my  unshaken  love. 

Out  of  the  exigencies  of  this  occasion  was  evolved 
the  scapegoat,  which  has  ever  since  proved  a  brilliant 
success  in  our  family.  I  saw  that  so  long  as  she  felt 
herself  a  "  good  girl "  she  was  loth  to  do  anything  un- 
worthy of  her  lofty  ideal  of  herself,  and  that  I  must 
discover  some  way  of  correcting  faults  without  discour- 
aging her  and  lowering  her  self-respect. 

Knowing  that  children  enjoy  personification,  I  vividly 
personified  her  cross,  naughty,  impulses  as  a  naughty 
spirit  who  delighted  in  making  trouble.  ''When  he 
sees  a  dear,  good  little  girl  like  you  he  thinks,  '  Now 

1  '11  get  her  into  trouble ;'  so,  when  mamma  tells  you  to 
do  something  he  whispers,  'Don't  do  it,'  and  if  you  lis- 
ten to  him  all  sorts  of  bad  times  begin."  Tliis  struck 
her  imagination  forcibly  ;  the  "Naughty  Cross,"  as  she 
named  him,  became  a  foe  to  resist  on  every  occasion. 
"  I  vynVt  be  cross,  I  uHll  mind  my  mamma,"  were  often 
her  audible  answers  to  secret  impulses.  I  always  looked 
tenderly  at  her  when  she  inclined  to  disobedience,  aud 
said  :  "  You  good,  sweet  little  girl,  the  Naughty  Cross 
is  trying  to  make  you  do  wrong."  Often  I  would  apos- 
trophize the  Naughty  Cross,  saying  sternly :  "  Go  away  I 
leave  this  good  girl  I"  This  spirited  address  frequently 
served  as  a  diversion  and  ended  all  trou^jle.  Sometimes 
she  would  join  with  me  in  exorcising  the  tempter,  even 
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giving  herself  a  rousing  slap  in  moments  of  righteous 
wrath,  saying,  "  Go  away  I  I  wonH  be  naughty  I" 

Under  cover  of  rebuking  the  Naughty  Cross  I  was 
able  to  be  far  more  severe  and  make  more  telling  points 
than  would  have  been  possible  in  addressing  her ;  yet 
she  herself — the  ultimate  core  of  her — never  was 
wounded  or  depressed  by  it.  It  was  always,  in  her 
mind,  a  struggle  between  an  upright  little  girl  and  a 
tempter.  Her  sense  of  honor  and  rectitude  grew  and 
blossomed,  in  spite  of  frequent  episodes  of  discipline. 

Gradually  she  took  the  matter  more  and  more  into 
her  own  hands,  and  often  came  out  triumphant  from 
severe  personal  struggles.  One  day  she  turned  away 
with  a  sullen  frown  in  response  to  a  maternal  sugges- 
tion, and  went  to  the  window.  I  watched  and  waited. 
In  a  few  minutes  she  came  back  with  sweet,  upturned 
face :  "Is  dis  a  pleasant  Mttle  face,  mamma V"  And 
when  I  kissed  her  she  explained  :  "  De  Naughty  Cross 
tried  to  come  in,  but  I  went  to  de  winner  and  asked 
Jesus  to  send  him  ofr.'' 

She  felt  that  she  had  a  strong  ally  in  Jesus  and  ap- 
pealed to  Him  for  help  with  perfect  confidence. 

Before  she  was  five  years  old  self-disci pUne  was 
established ;  she  wrestled  with  and  subdued  her  own 
bad  impulses,  and  who  shall  say  that  her  prayer  of  foith 


was  not  directly  answered  ?  Of  course,  this  refers  to 
her  interior  condition.  Outwardly  she  was  no  paragon. 
She  was  robust,  noisy,  liable  to  mistakes  of  all  sorts, 
full  of  social  atrocities  and  altogether  childlike. 

The  best  and  sweetest  phase  of  this  development  was 
that  we  never  antagonized  each  other ;  even  in  our  most 
tragic  moments  all  my  energies  seemed  directed  against 
the  Naughty  Cross,  and  she  felt  that  we  were  comrades 
in  warfare  with  a  mutual  enemy.  She  has  a  tremen- 
dous will,  but  she  has  never  found  it  out,  because  it  has 
never  been  opposed  to  mine.  She  has  a  capacity  for 
obstinate  defiance  that  would  have  been  a  dreadful  ele- 
ment in  family  discipline,  but  she  has  had  no  chance  to 
develop  it.  Now,  her  will  and  obstinacy,  if  developed, 
will  be  used  against  the  temptations  of  life,  never,  I 
believe,  in  opposition  to  her  mother. 

I  found  that  to  forewarn  her  often  averted  trouble. 
If  she  came  in  hot,  tired  and  dirty  from  play,  I  would 
exclaim,  "  The  Cross  will  be  here  in  a  minute  !  He 
sees  you  are  hot  and  tired,  and  he  knows  you  hate  to  be 
washed  ;  he  thinks,  '  Now  I'll  catch  her  !  Now  I'll  make 
her  naughty !' " 

"He  iron't/"  would  be  her  heroic  response,  as  she 
patiently  underwent  the  penance  of  the  wash-bowl. 

Makt  n.  Burton. 
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Amid  the  domestic  epochs  of  the  year,  what  is  so  for- 
midable as  the  spring  upheaval  ?  After  enduring  the  pre- 
monitory pains,  then  sustaining  with  what  fortitude  is 
possible  the  successive  tremors  of  the  shock  itself,  and, 
lastly,  recovering  by  slow  stages  from  the  after-effects, 
one  is  almost  ready  (happy  if  only  almost)  to  **  go  to  board- 
ing." But  by  many  repetitions  of  this  discipline  one  learns 
to  soften  its  rigors. 

Nothing  does  this  so  effectually  as  a  thorough  prepara- 
tion. There  is,  especially  in  country  homes,  a  variety  of 
"odd  jobs,"  such  as  only  come  once  or  twice  a  year,  that 
ai-e  commonly  left  to  be  done  "when  we  get  through 
house-cleaning."  Nearly  all  of  them  may  be  done  to 
better  advantage  at  the  outset.  Let  me  assume  that  these 
hints  are  offered  to  the  intelligent  housekeeper  who  takes 
upon  hei*self  the  actual  administration  of  her  small  king- 
dom. Wise  woman  that  she  is,  she  will  wish  in  the  spring 
to  repair  the  ravages  of  time,  and  even  to  advance  a  little 
the  whole  line  of  her  fortifications. 

She  may  begin  with  her  linen-closet.  We  all  know  how 
much  faster  house-linen  wears  in  winter  than  in  summer. 
It  is  usually  an  unpleasant  surprise  to  find,  upon  a  full 
and  careful  examination,  that  there  are  not  actual  defici- 
encies, but  points  that  need  unexpected  reinforcement. 
Perhaps  we  need  not  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  the 
young  German  countess,  who  envied  her  American  friend 
her  immunity  from  darning  kitchen-towels;  but,  without 
going  to  extremes,  dainty  darning  is  not  by  any  means  to 
be  despised,  if,  perchance,  there  is  any  one  in  the  house- 
hold capable  of  it.  Everything  in  this  department  should 
be  put  in  absolute  order,  those  articles  past  wear  con- 
demned and  given  away  or  put  to  baser  uses ;  and,  on 
some  weekly  cleaning-day,  a  perfect  cleansing  given  to 
closets  and  presses,  and  a  fresh  and  orderly  disposition 
made  of  new  and  old  stores.  To  those  who  have  family 
sewing  done  at  home,  the  late  winter  or  early  spring 
— least  tempting  for  out-door  employments — is  a  most 
favorable  time  for  this  work.     The  new  table-linen,  then, 


beautifully  hemmed  by  hand,  marked  with  pretty  etched 
designs  in  indelible  ink,  if  one  of  the  daughters  has  a  gift 
for  such  things ;  the  new  sheets  and  pillow-slips  all  fin- 
ished and  laundried  to  perfection,  the  blankets  cleaned 
and  re-boimd  with  a  broad  ribbon,  the  silk  coverlet  dcine 
at  last,  perhaps  one  or  two  new  mattress-covers  made, 
thin  quilts  of  soft  unbleached  muslin,  much  pleasanter 
next  the  sheets  than  the  mattress,  with  its  hard  tufts,  and 
much  easier  changed  and  cleaned ;  the  mattresses,  bol- 
sters and  pillows  thoroughly  examined,  and  whatever 
repairs  or  I'enovations  are  needed  accomplished,  the  house- 
keeper has  an  excellent  piece  of  work  to  think  of  with 
satisfaction  as  done  rather  than  with  uneasiness  as  a  bur- 
den in  store. 

Where  there  are  children,  the  spring  review  of  the 
family  wardrobe  should  come  either  a  little  earlier  or  a 
little  later,  as  convenience  dictates.  Everything  should 
run  the  gauntlet,  restorations  be  planned,  and  purchases  de- 
cided upon.  Who  knows  how  much  more  can  be  got  out 
of  a  ceitain  allowance  by  judicious  planning?  Closets, 
camphor-trunks  and  cedar-chests,  or  whatever  takes  the 
place  of  them,  must  be  carried  over  from  winter  estate  to 
summer  estate.      '*^ 

Then  the  store-room  proper,  the  preserve-closets,  the 
china-closets — all  these  demand  the  same  severe  scrutiny 
and  energetic  yet  prudent  reconstruction.  '  When  all  this 
is  done,  with  the  exti*a  washing  which  it  always  involves, 
you  will  be  sui*prised,  if  it  is  your  first  trial  of  the  method, 
to  find  how  much  of  the  terror  of  house-cleaning  has  de- 
parted. If  you  have  the  housekeeping  instinct,  you  have 
found  much  satisfaction  in  your  unhurried  work  as  it  went 
on,  and  you  think  of  your  closets  with  great  complacency 
as  you  marshal  your  forces  for  the  short  and  sharp  cam- 
paign  which  must  begin  with  the  actual  tearing  up  of 
rooms. 

But  even  in  this  it  is  best  to  conquer  by  small  install* 
ments.  Before  the  final  rush,  have  everything  in  resdi- 
ness,  so  that,  without  too  much  disorganization,  a  large 
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portion  of  the  regular  household  work  may  be  skipped  for 
a  fortnight.  Lay  in  stores  for  a  grand  family  picnic — 
plenty  of  appetizing  edibles,  such  as  may  be  set  forth  at  a 
moment's  notice ;  a  boiled  ham,  a  large  joint  of  roast  beef^ 
some  mince  pies,  canuea  meats  and  fruits — whatever  suits 
your  taste  and  purse  that  can  be  eaten  without  much  im- 
mediate cai*e  of  preparation.  Above  all,  being  well  pro- 
vided with  cheerfulness,  good  temper  and  health,  a  speedy 
tnumph  is  certain. 

D.  H.  R.  QOODALE. 


A  PAMILT    DINNBB. 

Vermicelli  Soup, 
Oytter  Fritters.  Boast  Turkey. 

Potatoet  mashed.  8als\fy. 

Stetped  Cranberries.     Apple  Pudding.    Hard  Sauce. 

Tea  or  Coffee. 

Vermicelli  Soup. — One  knuckle  of  veal,  about  four  pounds  ; 
half  a  pound  of  lean  ham,  four  quarts  of  water,  one  tablespoon- 
ful  of  salt,  one  teaspoonful  of  pepper,  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs. 
Boll  very  slowly  for  five  hours  and  then  strain  into  a  jar  to  cool. 
When  ready  to  use,  take  the  cake  of  fat  from  the  top  and  put 
over  the  soup  to  heat.  Boil  quarter  of  a  pound  of  vermicelli 
twenty  minutes,  using  Just  enough  water  to  cover  it,  and  then 
put  in  tureen,  straining  the  soup  on  to  it  and  serving  very  hot. 

Oyster  Fritters. — One  pint  of  oysters ;  bring  them  to  boil- 
ing point  in  their  own  liquor ;  skim  out  at  once  and  cuteach  one 
in  three  pieces.  Strain  the  liquor,  and  if  there  is  not  enough  to 
make  a  large  cupful  add  water.  Beat  three  eggs  light.  Stir  in 
to  the  oyster  liquor  a  large  cup  of  sifted  flour  and  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt ;  add  half  a  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in 
warm  water,  then  the  eggs,  and  last  the  oysters.  Stir  well,  and 
drop  by  spoonfuls  into  boiling  lard.  Drain  on  brown  paper,  and 
serve  hot. 

Roast  Turkey. — Dress  and  carefully  wipe  out  the  turkey. 
Make  a  stuffing  of  a  quart  of  bread  crumbs,  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  salt  pork  or  sausage  chopped  fine,  an  even  tablespoonful  of 
salt,  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper  and  a  teaspoonful  of  thyme  or 
savory.  Moisten  with  half  a  cup  of  hot  water,  and  a  spoonful  of 
butter  melted  in  it.  Truss  neatly.  Pour  a  cup  of  boiling  water 
into  pan,  and  allow  three  hours  to  an  eight  pound  turkey,  bast- 
ing very  often.  Twenty  minutes  before  serving,  dredge  thickly 
with  flour,  and  baste  with  a  little  melted  butter.  Skim  off  all  the 
fat  from  the  gravy,  thickening  it  with  one  tablespoonful  of 
browned  flour. 

Stewed  Cranberries. — One  quart  of  cranberries,  one  cup  of 
water,  one  pint  of  sugar.  Stew  slowly,  ufithout  stirring,  half  an 
hour,  then  pour  into  dish. 

Salsify. — Scrape  the  roots  and  throw  them  into  cold  water 
with  a  little  vinegar  in  it.  Let  them  lie  an  hour ;  then  cut  in 
pieces  and  boil  till  tender,  about  one  hour,  in  well  salted  water. 
Drain  off  nearly  all  the  water,  and  add  one  cup  of  cold  milk. 
When  it  boils,  add  a  large  spoonful  of  butter  and  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  cracker  dust.     Boil  five  minutes  and  serve  hot. 

Apple  Pudding. — Three  cups  of  fine  bread  crumbs,  three  of 
chopped  apple,  two  cups  of  sugar,  juice  of  one  lemon  and  the 
grated  peel,  one  teaspoonful  of  mixed  cinnamon  and  mace,  two 
cups  of  boiling  water,  one  large  tablespoonful  of  butter  melted 
in  the  water.  Put  a  layer  of  crumbs  and  a  layer  of  apples  till  a 
deep  dish  is  full.  Pour  the  water  in  which  the  sugar,  etc.,  has 
been  dissolved  over  the  whole,  cover  with  a  plate  and  bake  an 
hour ;  then  remove  plate  and  brown. 

Hard  Sauce. — Half  a  cup  of  butter  worked  to  a  cream,  two 
cups  of  powdered  sugar.  Flavor  with  half  a  grated  nutmeg  and 
the  Juice  of  a  lemon.  Beat  very  light,  and  pile  on  a  butter  plate. 
Set  in  cold  place  till  used. 
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* '  Is  coffee-drinking  as  unbealthfulns  many  physicians  insist,  and  has  It 
any  virtue  In  intermittent  fevers ?^^—D.  M.  L.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Ans. — The  question  has  had  lately  some  very  vigorous  discus- 
sion, and  here  are  two  conclusions :  The  arraignment  of  coffee- 
drinking  by  the  noted  Dr.  Bock,  of  Leipsic,  as  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  nervous  diseases  now  so  prevalent,  is  vigorously  com- 
batted  by  the  eminent  Dr.  Segur.  According  to  the  latter,  it  is  a 
mental  and  bodily  stimulant,  assisting  to  convert  the  blood  into 
nervous  tissue,  and  thus  recruit  the  nervous  moving  and  thinking 


faculties ;  it  lessens  the  waste  of  tissue,  and  thus  diminishes 
the  amount  of  food  necessary  to  support  the  system.  Again, 
Dr.  Segur  declares  that  it  will  often  cut  short  and  cure  attacks  of 
intermittent  fever ;  in  typhus  fever  it  increases  the  excretion  of 
urea,  and  so  far  purifier  the  blood  without  increasing  tissue 
metamorphosis ;  it  tends  to  lessen  coma  and  low  delirium  ;  it  is 
a  diuretic  in  cardiac  dropsy  ;  in  opium-poisoning  its  efilcacy  is 
well  known  ;  and,  adds  Dr.  Segur,  it  is  his  chief  reliance  in  yel- 
low fever. 

'  *  What  Is  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  word  tomato  ?  With  us 
there  has  been  a  perpetual  controversy  since  we  saw  'The  Colonel, '  and 
heard  Mr.  Coghlan's  method.  What  Is  the  real  American  method.— C. 
L.  Y.,  Philadelphia.'^ 

Ans. — The  answers  given  by  Americans  are  as  various  as  those 
of  English  folk  who  have  been  in  the  United  States.  Everybody 
knows  that,  although  pronunciation  is  far  more  homogeneous  in 
the  United  States  than  in  the  United  Kingdom,  there  are  distinct 
dialects  even  in  the  former  favored  country,  that  of  the  West 
varying  widely  from  the  accent  of  New  England,  and  both  from 
the  curious  snoring  twang  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  South. 
We  have  heard  the  love-apple  called  "  tomahto  "  and  **  tomato," 
with  the  *'o"  sounded  very  distinctly  in  both  cases,  nnd  also 
*^  tomatter ''  in  the  States  by  persons  from  different  districts  and 
of  different  degrees  of  culture.  In  Boston,  which  city,  by  the 
Way,  is  called  ^*  Bawston  "  by  the  inhabitants,  the  accent  is  of 
the  broader  kind,  or  "  very  English,"  as  other  Americans  say. 
A  Bostonian  says  **  tomahto,"  or,  still  more  accurately,  "  to- 
mahtah,"  the  exact  pronunciation  of  the  original  word. 

*  *  Can  the  *  Household  *  give  any  form  of  preparation  for  shampooing 
the  hair,  and  can  It  tell  me  if  headache  is  hejped  by  the  process,  and 
oblige,  *  B.  B.  M.'* 

Ans. — The  Druggists*  Circular  gives  the  following  recipe  for 
the  *^  dry  shampoo,"  considerably  used  by  barbers,  now  gene- 
rally known  as  "sea  foam:"  Alcohol,  eight  ounces;  water, 
sixteen  ounces ;  ammonia,  one  ounce ;  cologne,  one  ounce.  It 
is  rubbed  on  the  head  until  the  liquid  evaporates.  No  subse- 
quent rinsing  is  necessary.  A  distinguished  physician,  who  had 
spent  much  time  at  quarantine,  said  that  a  person  whose  head  was 
thoroughly  washed  every  day  rarely  took  contagious  diseases,  but 
where  the  hair  was  allowed  to  become  dirty  and  matted,  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  escape  infection.  Many  persons  find  speedy 
relief  for  nervous  headache  by  washing  the  hair  thoroughly  in 
weak  soda-water.  I  have  known  severe  cases  almost  wholly 
cured  in  ten  minutes  by  this  simple  remedy.  A  friend  finds  it 
the  greatest  relief  in  cases  of  **  rose  cold,"  the  cold  symptoms 
entirely  leaving  the  eyes  and  nose  after  one  thorough  washing  of 
the  hair.  The  head  should  be  thoroughly  dried  afterward,  and 
not  exposed  to  draughts  of  air  for  a  little  while. 

*  *  Is  there  any  perceptible  Interval  between  the  actual  contact  of  a 
touch  or  a  blow  and  the  consciousness  of  It  by  the  person  touched  or 
struck?— R.  Y.  T.**' 

Ans. — The  American  Journal  of  Arts  and  Sciences  said  recently 
in  a  learned  discussion  of  this  subject :  "  Sensations  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  brain  at  a  rapidity  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  per  second,  or  at  one-fifth  the  rate  of  sound ;  and  this  is 
nearly  the  same  in  all  individuals.  The  brain  requires  one-tenth 
of  a  second  to  transmit  its  orders  to  the  nerves  which  preside 
over  voluntary  motion  ;  but  this  amount  varies  much  in  differ- 
ent individuals,  and  in  the  same  individual  at  different  times, 
according  to  the  disposition  or  condition  at  the  time,  and  is  more 
regular  the  more  sustained  the  attention." 

•  *  I  WOULD  very  much  like  to  know  how  to  preserve,  pickle  or  candy 
fresh  limes.  If  you  can  give  me  a  recipe  for  either  or  all  through  The 
Continent,  I  shall  be  very  grateful.  And  In  answer  to  K.  I  would  be 
Oracle  No.  4.  Put  glycerine  papers  over,  instead  of  brandy,  and  seal  as 
usual.  It  Is  tasteless  and  harmless,  and  I  And  it  effectual  In  the  warm 
climate  of  California.  This  year,  for  jelly  that  has  a  smooth  surface, 
I  shall  paint  over  with  a  light  brush  In  glycerine,  and  seal ;  for  jam  or 
rough  surface,  rub  both  sides  of  the  paper,  then  seal.— L.  F.  ^^ 

•  •  Editor  Continent  :  Neither  tea  nor  coffee  should  be  boiled /or  one 
moment.  Boiling  brings  out  certain  acrid  and  unwholesome  properfles 
In  1)oth  leaf  and  berry.  The  one  should  be  steeped,  boiling  water  dripped 
through  the  other.  The  almost  universal  use  In  this  country,  and  this 
country  alone^  of  such  elaborate  barbarisms  as  are  Indorsed  by  the  e<Ii- 
tor  of  your  *  Household  I>eparfment,  ^  makes,  to  that  extent,  a  decent 
cup  of  coffee  an  unknown  thing  to  our  people.  The  darkeys  of  San  Do- 
mingo are  ahead  of  us,  and  civilized.  In  this.— A  Traveler.  ^^ 

Helen  Campbell. 


Peteh  Cooper  was  one  of  the  f«w  wealthy  men  of  his 
day  who  did  not,  from  the  simple  fact  of  his  wealth,  pro- 
voke the  hatred  of  the  "irreconcilableB,"  "Few"  is 
perhaps  the  correct  t«rni,  but  in  point  of  fact  it  is  not 
easy  to  name  on*  other  equally  rich  man  who  was  less  an 
object  of  envy  to  his  impecuniouB  fellow-citiEens.  The 
position  of  Justus  Bchwab  and  his  fellow -reformers  has 
not  been  publicly  announced  regarding  thin  particuliir  case 
of  accumulated  wealtli,  but  prexumably  ttiey  hold  that 
Peter  Cooper  ought  to  have  "divided''  after  the  man- 
ner prescribed  by  them  for  other  mortals.  Divided  1 
Where  will  you  find  a  man  who  has,  ui>on  the  whole,  di- 
vided more  judiciously  than  he?  Tlie  Cooper  Union,  in 
New  York,  is  Ids  monument.  Costing  near  a  round  million, 
its  free  schools  are  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  use- 
ful arts  aud  sciences.  A  skilled  mechanic  and  inventor 
himself,  the  aged  millionaire  knew  how  hard  it  is  for  a 
poor  boy  to  gain  the  instruction  necessary  fur  the  l>eHt  de- 
velopment of  bis  talents,  and  from  early  forenoon  luitil  late 
in  the  evening  the  lecture  and  class-rooms  of  the  vast 
building  are  thronged  with  students  in  all  bi'anches  of 
technical  and  artistic  teaming.  Mr.  Coojier  was  liteially 
a  kind  of  patriarch  in  the  great  Babel  of  New  York  life. 
His  ninety-three  years  weighed  less  heavily  upon  him  than 
do  threescore  on  most  of  us,  and  his  familiar  and  vener- 
able figure,  with  its  accessory  wraps  and  cushions,  will  be 
sadly  missed  for  many  a  day  by  frequenters  of  the  Union. 
It  has  been  said  tliat  few  begrudged  Mr.  Cooper  his  great 
wealth,  and  the  reason  perhaps  was  that  even  in  the  com- 
mercial metropolis  few  had  the  moi-al  audacity  to  credit 
themselves  with  truer  views  as  to  spending  money  thau 
were  possessed  by  this  genuine  philantbrupist.  On  no  one 
point  are  human  beings  so  perfectly  inaccoitl  as  upon  tbat 
of  riches.  Every  man  thinks  that  if  things  were  aa  they 
should  be  ho  would  be  among  the  wealthy  ones  of  earth, 
and  a  gi'eat  many,  it  is  to  be  feared,  look  with  envious  eyes 
upon  the  full  coffers  of  richer  men.  IIuw  should  it  be  other- 
wii«u  wlieii  every  one  of  us  honestly  believes  that  he  ought 
to  be  richer  thau  he  is?  Mr.  Cooper  was  never  the  object 
of  the  envious  hati'ed  engendered  by  this  almost  universal 
feeling.  He  never  received  threatening  letters,  save  from 
the  insane ;  be  never  found  it  necessary  to  be  escorted  by 
armed  attendants,  as  is  the  case  to-day  with  some  of  our 
moneyed  magnates ;  and,  though  there  are  no  doubt 
wretches  who  would  violate  his  grave  if  they  could  hope 
to  claim  a  ransom,  it  iij  safe  to  say  that  liis  ashes  will  be 
suffered  to  rest  with  such  guai-d  of  honor  only,  as  is  vouch- 
safed by  popular  esteem. 

The  department  of  "Notes  and  Queries"  introduced  on 
page  G89  of  the  present  number  will  be  a  regular  monthly 
feature  of  The  Continent,  and  will  include  such  subjects 
as  may  he  thought  of  general  interest  to  our  readers,  or 
any  considerable  class  of  them.  In  the  conduct  of  thiH  we 
shall  not  be  limited  by  any  flxed  or  definite  line.  All  sorts 
of  inquiries  will  be  published  and  answered,  provided 
only  they  are  of  a,  character  which  seems  suited  for  our 
pages.  It  is  not  intended  to  make  it  merely  a  bureau  for 
private  information — a  substitute  for  an  encyclopedia — nor 
a  Rimple  pnzzle^olumn  for  literary  ruminants.    Questions 


touching  alt  subjects  will  be  welcomed,  provided  they  pos- 
sess the  one  essential — general  interest ;  but  the  etiitor 
reserves  the  right  of  decision  without  appeal  as  to  which 
questions  are  to  be  answered  and  which  omitted.  A  record 
will  be  kept  of  all  questions  received,  and  such  as  maybe 
deemed  especially  adapted  to  the  depai-tment  will  be  select- 
ed for  answer  and  comment.  As  the  selection  of  a  title  for 
one  of  our  editoiial  departments — Migma — has  been  criti- 
cised by  certain  of  the  wise  men  who  invariably  know  just 
wbat  others  ought  to  do,  we  have  chosen  a  double  heading 
for  this  new  department  which  wilt  perhaps  suit  every- 
body. The  meaning  of  the  point  of  iuterrogation  is  plain, 
and  if  any  find  trouble  with  the  Latin  let  them  be  heard 
from.  The  design  is  especially  adapted  to  this  use,  be- 
cause, tike  good  Dame  Eleanor, 

"  Each  queer  festure  asks  a  query." 
The  following  rules  will  govern  correspondence  designed 
for  this  department,  and  readers  are  cordially  invited  to 
contribute  either  questions  or  answers,  always  bearing  in 
mind  the  f^t  that,  while  a  score  of  communications  may 
be  received,  only  one  can  ordinarily  be  published. 
I — Letters  deslKned  for  it  should  be  dlBtlnctlj  marked  with  su 
Interrogation  point  above  tbe  address  upon  the  envelope  in 

2 — The  full  Damo  bdiI   sddresa  of  tbe  writer  must  accompuiy  ' 

e*cb  Inquiry ;  not  for  puhlicatlon,  but  ss  s  guarantee  of 

good  faltb. 
3 — Each  inquiry  must  be  written  on  a  wparale  piece  of  paper. 
4 — In  answering  inquiries  always  refer  lo  the  number  of  tbe 

qupry,  and  nol  to  tbe  number  or  page  of  the  magarine. 
9 — Answers  may  be  by  membera  of  the  editorial  staff  or  from 

other  sources,  in  which  latter  case  the  Initials,  uame  or  nam 

dt  plvmt  of  the  author  will  be  afflied. 

Had  the  little  book,  "Emerson  as  a  Poet," '  by  Joel 
Benton,  no  other  excuse  for  tieing,  sufficient  might  be 
found  in  the  beauty  of  its  make-up.  A  new  and  very  ex- 
cellent portrait  of  Emerson,  from  a  photograph  owned  hj 
Theodore  Parker,  is  the  frontispiece ;  the  cover,  with  its 
pino  ti'ee,  j^olian  tiarp,  and  "burly,  dozing  humble-bee," 
is  especially  attractive,  and  the  broad  margins  and  clear 
type  make  a  l>ook  wluch  must  satisfy  alike  both  publisher 
and  reader.  A  portion  of  the  matter  given  was  read  at 
Concord  on  the  day  set  apart  to  Emerson  by  the  School  of 
Philosophy  ;  but  few  alterations  have  been  made,  and  the 
whole  stands  as  an  argument,  or  rather  an  impassioned 
appeal,  for  full  recognition  of  Emerson's  place  as  poet. 
Mr.  Benton  is  an  ardent  lover,  but  he  is  appreciative  and 
critical  also;  and  while  many  will  questionsomeof  hisvei- 
diets,  none  will  deny  tbat  his  claim  is  in  great  jiart  vindi- 
cated. That  the  poet  must  be  studied  to  be  understood  is 
to  be  counted  no  more  against  his  power  than  against  that 
of  Robert  Browning  ;  and  while  it  may  be  doubted  if  the 
truest  poetry  is  that  whicti  requires  such  mental  effort, 
there  are  enougli  passages  whose  beauty  impresses  itself 
at  once  and  forever  to  entitle  tiim  fully  to  the  name  of 
master  liere  as  everywhere  else.     If  Mr.  Benton's  tone  is 

(1)  Embhbon  •("  A  POKT.     lljr  JiHl  Benton.     ISma.  pp.   lU.  ♦I.M. 
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a  little  exaggerated,  it  is  no  more  so  than  is  demauded  in 
the  attempt  to  make  plain  sometliing  tbat  has  beeu  denied, 
and  its  effect  will  certainly  Iw  to  give  a  new  aud  truer 
view  to  many  who  have  refused  to  admit  its  claim. 


Pbofessor  Rabmds  B.  Anderson's  notably  well-per- 
formed task  is  ended,  and  the  flnal  volume  of  his  trans- 
lation of  Bjomslyeme  BjSniBon's  works  is  uow  before  the 
publie.  "  Ma^bild  "  '  can  hardly  fail  to  attract  attention, 
posseBsing,  as  it  does,  not  only  many  of  the  author's  most 
striking  merits,  but  also  very  pronounced  and  aggressive 
defects.  It  is  a  fashion  at  present  to  discourse  at  length 
on  the  singular  punty  and  unworldliness  of  natui-e  which 
is  the  birthright  of  these  far  northern  nations,  and  critics 
insist  upon  the  divine  simplicity  of  BJornson's  heroines. 
In  part  they  are  right.  Imagination  is  exalted  by  the 
solitude  and  silence  of  those  wonderful  valleys,  and  the 
deep  blue  waters  of  the  fiords,  in  which  niiics  still  frolic 
and  the  wat«r  spirits  still  lure  bewildered  boatmen  to  de^ 
struction.  Dogged  fidelity  and  a  deep  and  impassioned 
power  of  feeling  are  part  of  the  northern  inheritance,  but 
conditions  are  all  against  a  genuinely  harmonious  develop- 
ment. The  shepherd  maiden,  singing  like  a  seraph  on  the 
height  where  her  flocks  are  feeding,  and  whose  eyes  are 
blue  and  deep  as  the  water  below,  descends  at  night  to  a 
supper  of  black  bread  and  cabbage  soup;  a  home  where 
herding  is  the  only  word  that  effectually  covers  the  family 
life,  and  a  grossness  of  tliought  and  expression  titat  make 
her  prematurely  wise  with  a  one-sided  knowledge  that 
holds  no  real  education,  but  simply  leaves  her  the  more 
open  to  the  niles  of  the  first  attractive  stranger. 

Hagnhild  is  the  child  of  a  Norwegian  farmer,  who  sees 
her  home  and  family  swept  away  by  a  land-slide,  and  who 
is  cared  for  and  practically  adopted  by  the  village  pastor. 
Her  strange,  irresponsive,  unawakoned  nature  is  power- 
fully drawn,  and  her  i^rlbood  and  the  life  in  tlie  pastor's 
house  are  filled  with  the  insight  and  picturesqueness  that 
are  inseparable  from  BJornson's  work.  She  marries  a 
traveling  saddler,  a  dissolute  and  frightfully  unpleasant- 
looking  object,  whose  power  to  fascinate  is  meant  to  be  a 
mystery,  and  who  guards  and  provides  for  Magnhild  with 
devotion,  seeking  to  preserve  in  her  the  innocence  which 
has  charmed  him.  Her  voice  has  been  trained  during  her 
life  in  the  pastor's  house,  but  she  ceases  to  'use  the  gift, 
and  is  sinking  into  a  mere  housebuld  drudge,  when  roused 
by  the  advent  of  a  famous  musician,  who  brings  his  piano, 
and  is  soon  followed  by  the  wife  of  an  officer,  whose  rela- 
tion to  him  is  very  evident.  Some  morbid  freak  causes 
her  to  resolve  upon  waking  up  the  soul  of  Magnhild. 
She  bends  every  effort  toward  bringing  her  to  the  notice  of 
Tande,  the  musician,  with  the  speedy  result  of  making 
him  unfaithful  to  herself.  Then  ensues  a  series  of  un- 
wholesome experiments,  not  only  among  the  characters  of 
the  novel,  but  quite  as  evidently  in  the  author'smind,  and 
the  whole  atmosphere  is  so  befogged,  the  smell  of  snlphur 
so  strong,  that  one  prays  for  a  keen  wind  out  of  the  north 
that  may,  with  one  blast,  disperse  these  mephitic  vapors. 
Skarlie,  the  husband,  who  watches  the  whole  with  a  half- 
cynical  curiosity,  has  really  more  honesty  and  genuine 
human  nature  than  any  one,  save  the  fat  pastor,  with  no 
suspicion  of  his  own  solid  value.  The  musician  dies, 
Magnhild  returns  from  travel  with  an  old  friend,  and  takes 
up  work  in  a  healthier  fashion,  and  the  lady,  whose  share 
in  the  general  discomfort  has  been  much  to  her  mind,  dis- 
appears with  her  unsuspecting  and  stolid  husband.  Alto- 
gether, in  spite  of  very  charming  pictures,  much  intimate 
knowledge  of  character,  and  the  charm  of  a  style  which 
loses  little  in  the  careful  translation,  "  Magnhild  "  is  the 
least  desirable  number  of  the  series,  and  should  have  no 
permanent  place  ill  literature. 


A  NEW  club  in  London,  semi-literary  in  character,  has 
chosen  the  singular  title  of  the  "  Sette  of  Odd  Volumes." 

Thb  British  Museum  has  bought  the  beautiful  copy  of 
Petrarch,  purchased  by  Mr.  Pickering  at  the  Sunderland 
sale  for  99750,  paying  for  it  tl0,350. 

Mr,  Edwakds,  the  inventor  of  the  lieliotype  process, 
has  print«d  a  richly  illustrated  book,  the  record  of  a  yacht- 
ing trip,  only  ten  copies  of  which  are  published. 

"  Figures  op  the  Past,"  by  Josiah  Quincy,  one  of  tlie 
most  delightful  sets  of  reminiscences  ever  published,  has 
gone  into  a  fourth  edition,  which  is  selling  rapidly. 

The  beautiful  memorial  edition  of  Irving's  works  pub- 
lished by  the  Putnams,  is  limited  to  three  hundred  copies, 
each  set  of  three  volumes  being  numbered  before  delivery. 

Dr.  Holmes  is  to  write  the  life  of  Emerson  for  the 
"  American  Men  of  Letters"  series,  and  tliis  seems  to  re- 
fute the  assumption  of  many,  that  his  work  hereafter 
would  be  found  only  in  the  pages  of  the  Atlnntic. 

The  letters  of  the  late  French  critic,  Paul  de  St.  Victor, 
aie  being  collected  for  publication  by  his  daughter,  and 
will  soon  be  issued  in  Pans.  Another  more  celebi'ated 
correspondence  is  also  to  appear  there — that  of  Armand 
Barbes,  the  revolutionist. 

Trb  beautiful  little  "Parchment  Series"  of  which  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  ai'e  the  publishers  for  this  country,  has  in 
its  latest  issues,  Keble's  "Christian  Year,"  "The  Imita- 
tion of  Christ,"  by  Thomas  a  Eempis,  and  "  Select  Let- 
ters of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley."  "Fiencli  Lyrics," selected 
by  George  Saintsbury,  will  soon  follow. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  LnuMis  has  published  a  few  of  his 
poems  in  a  tiny  book  of  birch  bark,  which  may  be  had  for 
twenty-five  cents,  by  addressing  him  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 
The  bark  was  gathered  in  the  White  Mountains,  to  the 
permanent  i:uury,  it  is  to  be  feared,  of  a  number  of  valua- 
ble trees,  and  the  poems  are  on  various  aspects  of  moun- 
lAin  scenery. 

The  May  Century  contains  a  supplement  to  Dr.  Wash- 
ington Oladden's  ""The  Christian  League  of  Connecticut," 
in  which  lie  describes  the  overcoming  of  certain  practical 
dilBeulties  that  arose.  The  articles  have  attracted  wide 
attention  in  this  country  and  in  England,  and  deservedly 
so.  Dr.  Gladden  being  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  success- 
ful workers  in  such  fields,  while  his  power  of  literary  ex- 
pression, always  graceful  and  readable,  has  increased 
steadily. 

Ad  American  reprint  of  Professor  Jowett's  edition  of 
"Thucydides"  has  been  issued  by  D.  Lothrop  A  Co.,  in  a 
finely  printed  and  handsome  octavo.  Tlie  original  edition 
was  in  two  volumes  as  printed  by  the  Clarendon  Pi-ess  in 
1881  ;  the  first  containing  the  translation  of  the  Gi-eek  text, 
and  the  second,  elaborate  notes  on  the  text  and  the  Bod- 
leian MS,  Bev.  Dr.  Peabody  writes  an  introduction  to  the 
American  edition,  for  which  Professor  Jowett  nam 
sufficient  guarantee,  and  the  volume  will  undo  b  dl  fi  d 
many  readers.     (8vo,  pp.  724,  $3.50). 

It  is  unfortunate  for  Mr.  A.  B.   Muazey'        R  m      s- 
cenccs  and  Memorials  of  Men  of  the  Revolut    n  and  th 
Families,"  tliat  it  must  inevitably  l>e  compn    d  w  tl   M 
Josiah  Quincj's  "Figures  of  the  Past.''  one    f  th    most 
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delightful  books  of  the  year.  Mr.  Muzzey's  book  is  an 
exceedingly  faithful  and  minute  chronicle,  which  will  be 
of  great  value  to  all  local  historians,  and  there  are  many 
amusing  bits  of  anecdote,  but  as  a  whole  it  fails  to  excite 
interest,  and  is  not  likely  to  attain  popularity  outside  the 
circle  of  which  it  treats.  (8vo.  pp.  423,  $3.50.  Estes  & 
Lauriat,  Boston). 

The  problems  which  arise  in  the  study  of  natural  sci- 
ence, more  and  more  popular  with  every  year,  are  a  stimu- 
lus to  renewed  philosophical  investigation,  and  though  the 
general  reader  is  inclined  to  resent  any  demand  for  keen 
and  long-continued  attention,  a  pamphlet  will  be  tolei*ated 
where  an  elaborate  treatise  would  fail.  Dr.  McCosh  is 
known  as  a  powerful  and  vigorous  thinker,  and  in  the 
'*  Philosophic  Series^'  he  has  condensed  this  thought  and 
freed  it  from  every  particle  of  irrelevant  matter.  *•  En- 
ergy, Efficient  and  Final  Cause,  ^'  is  a  discussion  of  the 
doctrine  of  Causation.  His  views  appear  to  be  a  mixture 
of  Chalmers  and  John  Stuail  Mill,  with  more  than  a  sus- 
picion of  Jonathan  Edwards,  but  the  argument  is  an 
interesting  one  and  will  stimulate  discussion  and  investi 
gation.  (Paper,  pp.  55,  50  cents.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons). 

At  a  meeting  lately  held  in  Baltimore  by  the  subscribers 
to  a  fund  for  a  memorial  to  Sidney  Lanier,  Mr.  J.  R.  Tait 
said  of  him  :  *'  I  remember  his  describing,  when  very 
ill  himself,  the  condition  of  a  brother  poet  of  the  South, 
with  a  laugh  in  which  were  blended  sympathy  and  tender- 
ness, with  a  certain  sense  of  the  grotesqueness  of  the  situa- 
tion. A  poet  who  lived  at  a  place — no,  not  a  place,  but  a 
pump  in  the  pine  banens,  where  thirsty  locomotives 
stopped  to  drink,  and  where  in  a  log  cabin  of  smallest  di- 
mensions, tapestried  with  pictures  from  the  illustrated 
newspapers,  the  poet,  an  invalid,  dwelt  and  wrote  and 
cared  for  his  family.  The  laugh  ended  in  something 
like  a  sob,  and  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes  of  admiration 
for  the  pluck  and  sympathy  for  the  lot  of  one  so  much 
worse  off  than  himself.  And  yet  Paul  Hayne  has  lived  to 
write  his  elegy." 

The  readers  of  The  Continent  who  have  followed  Mr. 
Julian  Hawthorne's  brilliant  romance,  **  Dust,"  through 
several  months  will  welcome  it  in  its  present  form,  the 
third  number  in  **Our  Continent  Library,"  which  has  al- 
ready made  many  friends.  The  title  is  the  least  sugges- 
tive point  in  the  book,  which  deals  with  the  opening  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  a  set  of  characters  all  sharply 
defined,  though  at  times  it  is  the  sharpness  of  a  faithful 
painting  and  not  of  real  life,  a  suspicion  of  melodrama 
being  encountered  here  and  there.  The  story  is  exceed- 
ingly complicated,  the  plot  hinging  on  the  hidden  relation- 
ship of  Perdita,  Marquise  Desmoines,  to  several  persons 
in  the  story,  and  on  the  foitunes  of  Bendibow  Brothers,  a 
great  banking-house,  owing  its  origin  to  a  fortune  made 
in  the  South  Sea  Bubble  period.  The  story  opens  with  a 
picturesque  description  of  English  society  at  that  time, 
and  an  accident  to  the  Brighton  coach,  by  means  of  which 
the  hero,  Philip  Lancaster,  is  introduced  to  the  reader. 
He  meets  Marion  Lockhart,  who,  with  her  mother,  lives 
in  an  old  London  house,  part  of  which  they  let  for  lodg- 
ings. In  time  Philip  and  Marion  marry,  but  there  are 
many  complications,  resulting  from  Perdita' s  love  for 
Philip,  her  suicide  at  the  last  being  the  solution  for  all.  A 
fine  portrait  of  Mr.  Hawthorne  is  the  frontispiece  of  the 
volume.     (12mo,  pp.  402,  $1.50). 

Miss  Anna  Buckland,  in  **The  Stoi-y  of  English  Lite- 
rature," has  done  a  work  having  no  kinship  with  the  ave- 
rage compilation,  but  full  of  suggestion  as  well  as  fact. 
In  her  modest  preface  she  writes  :  "We  shall  not  in  this 
story  of  our  literature  attempt  to  deal  with  the  philo- 
sophic history  of  thought,  nor  venture  into  the  critical 
examination  of  special  works,  nor  enter  upon  a  search  into 
the  hidden  meanings  and  explanations  of  early  texts; 
these  branches  of  a  higher  study  are  left  in  far  more  able 


and  scholarly  hands,  of  whose  labors  this  little  book  is 
gratefully  content  to  avail  itself.  This  is  only  a  stoi-y  of 
English  literatore,  and  it  is  only  told  to  those  who  come 
quite  freshly  to  the  subject,  not  as  critics,  nor  even  yet  as 
students,  but  who,  with  awakening  intelligence,  are  ready 
to  have  their  eyes  opened  by  Uteratui-e  to  the  beauty  of  the 
world  around  them,  the  sweetness  of  that  love  which  fills 
our  homes  with  blessedness,  the  nobleness  of  faithfulness 
to  duty  at  any  sacrifice  and  the  glory  of  faith  and  pa- 
tience, enduring  all  thtngs  with  hope  and  courage  to  the 
end.  And  through  it  all  we  shall  endeavor  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  hand  of  God,  leading  mankind  onward  and 
upward  from  age  to  age."  The  difficult  task  is  accom- 
plished with  great  skill.  Miss  Buckland  writes  easily  and 
gracefully ;  her  estimates  are,  as  a  whole,  exceedingly 
just,  and  the  critic  or  student  for  whom  she  has  declined 
to  write,  will  find  the  book  well  woilh  careful  reading, 
giving  a  far  more  coherent  and  intelligent  idea  of  the  sub- 
ject than  any  mere  manual  has  ever  held.  (12mo,  pp.  519, 
$1.50 ;  Cassell,  Petter,  Gk^lpin  &  Co.,  London  and  New 
York). 

In  one  point  Mrs.  Dahlgren  has  shown  much  wisdom 
in  the  plan  and  ari'angement  of  material  in  her  ''Memoir 
of  John  A.  Dahlgren,  Rear- Admiral  United  States  Navy," 
in  that  she  has  let  jouiiials  and  letters  tell  the  story.  Pro- 
perly speaking,  this  is  rather  a  history  of  the  United  States 
Navy  than  genuine  biography,  and  as  histoiy  it  has  a  very 
positive  value,  the  journals  holding  a  carefully-written 
yearly  record  which  gives  progi'ess,  or,  more  often,  the 
want  of  it,  in  a  very  faithful,  if  exceedingly  uninteresting 
manner.  For  a  life  which  held  so  much  valuable  work, 
and  so  conscientious  a  devotion  to  duty,  there  is  an  almost 
inconceivable  lack  of  real  human  interest.  .  Mrs.  Dahl- 
gren's  very  feminine  comments,  interjections,  italics  of 
disgust  and  capitals  of  amazement  when  appreciation  is 
wanting,  ai^e  the  only  entertaining  feature.  Her  style  is 
Southern  in  all  its  characteristics,  and  its  occasional 
grandiloquence  a  reminder  of  the  once  popular  Miss 
Evans.  Even  in  the  final  pages  her  description  of  some 
of  his  last  words  might  have  been  written  by  the  author 
of  **Beulah."  **As  he  took  the  goblet  in  his  hand  he 
said,  iHth  that  ineffable  elegance  of  diction  he  was  wont  to 
use,"  etc.  Xliere  are  many  reasons  why  a  wife  should  not 
become  her  husband's  biographer,  and  they  operate  more 
strongly  even  than  usual  in  the  present  case.  It  would  be 
well-nigh  impossible  to  make  the  life  deeply  interesting 
save  in  its  connection  with  the  civil  war,  and  elements 
that  in  other  hands  might  have  been  used  to  advantage 
are  by  their  handling  rendered  often  almost  ludicrous. 
But  it  is  a  valuable  record,  and  a  less  voluminous  but 
far  better  likeness  of  the  real  man  may  by-and-by  be 
given.     (8vo,  pp.  660,  $3.00;  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.). 
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Thb  Epic  of  Kings.  Stories  Retold  from  Firdnsi.  By  Helen  Zlm- 
mern.  With  two  Etchings  by  L.  AlmaTadema,  R.  A.,  and  a  Prefatcny 
Poem  by  Edmund  W.  Gosae.  12mo,  pp.  339,  f2.50.  Henry  Holt  ft  Co., 
New  York. 

A  History  of  tur  People  of  the  United  States  t  From  the 
Revolution  to  the  Civil  War.  By  John  Bach  McMaster.  In  five  Tda. 
Vol.  1,  8vo,  pp.  622,  |2.50.     D.  Appletou  A  Co.,  New  York. 

Select  Letters  of  Percy  Byssiie  Shelley.  Edited,  with  an  In- 
troduction, by  Richard  Garrett.   Parchment  Series.  ISmo,  pp.  255,  fl.25. 

D.  Appleton  A  Co. 

George  Eliot.  By  Mathllde  Blind.  Famous  Women  Series.  l6iuo. 
pp.  299,  fl.OO.    Roberts  Brothers,  Boston. 

Gatherings  from  an  Artistes  Portfolio  in  Rome.    By  James 

E.  Freeman.     12mo,  pp.  857,  |1.50.    Roberts  Brothers,  Boston. 

A  Daughter  of  the  Philistines.  No  Name  Series.  l6mo,  pp. 
825,11.00.    Roberts  Brothers. 

THrCYDiDES.  Translated  into  English.  With  Introduction,  Margi- 
nal Analyses  and  Index.  By  B.  Jowett,  M.  A.  Edited,  with  a  Preface 
to  American  Edition,  by  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.  D.  Svo,  pp.  724,  fS.50. 
D.  Lothrop  A  Co.,  Boston. 
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7 — I  HATE  noticed  recent  allusiont  to  the  manufacture  of  glass 
coffins.  Am  I  wrong;  In  tbluklag;  that  this  is  no  new  thing,  as 
aeeme  to  be  claimed  t — H.  K. 

Coffins  have  been  made  of  glass.  In  the  Mue£«  du 
Louvre  there  aie  several  which  were  found  at  Persepolis. 
Strabo,  according  to  Mr.  Nesbitt,  asserts  that  the  bodi^  of 
Alexander  the  Qreat  was  deposited  in  a  sarcophagus  of 
this  material. — Cu.  A.  Cole. 


1_Whi 
for  debt  i 
Will  some  brother,  learned  in  the  law,  pli 


the  Government  or  the  United  States  be  sued 
furnish  a 


brief  authoritative  ai 

2— Who  was  the  subject  of  the  "  Eplpeycbidfon,"  by  Shelley  ! 
Was  she  the  lady  of  whom  the  poet  wrote  to  hia  friend  Peacock, 
In  March,  1831 :  "I  have  made  acquaintance  In  an  obBcu re  con- 
vent with  the  only  Italian  for  whom  I  ever  felt  any  Inlerest  r"— 
J.  L.  C. 

3 — Wbt  nae  it  that  Jobn  Milton  suffered  so  much  obloquy, 
public  and  private,  during  his  lifetime  )— Brbschia. 

Professor  Morley's  stirring  commentary  on  Addison's 
opening  paper  expounding  "Paradise  Lost"  {^itetatoT, 
No.  267,  Routledge  editions,  London)  enumerates  Milton's 
"critical  neighbors."  The  poet  was  not  acceptable  either 
at  home  or  abroad.  One  of  his  latest  reviewers  wonders 
that  he  was  not  sent  to  the  scaffold  at  Charing  Cross,  or 
to  the  dismal  prison  which  so  speedily  ended  the  life  of 
Hutchinson.  Milton,  according  to  the  phiaseuli^y  of  his 
Puritanic  associates,  was  at  once  the  railing  Shimei,  the 
blasphemous  Babshakeh,  and  the  crafty  Ahithophel  of  the 
Revolution.  He  had  declared  the  marriage  tie  to  be  a 
nullity  ;  he  had  discountenanced  every  form  of  religion  ; 
had  abused  Parliament,  lauded  'Ciomwell,  cursed  every 
one  who  attacked  the  Commonwealth ;  be  had  justified 
the  execution  of  Charles  the  Martyr,  slandered  bis  memory, 
and  allowed  the  newspaper  which  he  edited  lo  call  Charles 
II  "the  young  Tarquin,"  and  "the  thiug  called  his  ma- 
jesty."—M.  R.  8. 

4, — What  Is  the  whole  of  the  Inscription  aald  to  have  been 
engraved  on  an  old  watch,  beginning,  "  Time  1b — the  present  mo- 
ment well  employ  r'— Thoha. 

"  Time  is — the  present  moment  well  employ ; 
Time  was— is  past— thou  canst  not  It  enjoy  ; 
Time  future — Is  not,  and  may  never  be  ; 
Time  present — is  the  only  Ume  for  thee." 

5— How  did  the  custom  originate  of  using  stained  glass  in 
church  windows,  and  of  hanging  pictures  on  thewalle?— 8.  L.  V. 

A  high  authority  says  :  "  Besides  constituting  splendid 
ornaments,  painted  windows  representing  Scriptural  sub- 
jects may  serve  to  refresh  the  memory,  to  fix  wandering 
thoughts,  to  place  a  familiar  idea  in  a  new  light,  to  sug- 
gest some  sentiment  or  awaken  a  spirit  of  inquiry.  It  was 
for  instruction  that  pictures  were  anciently  placed  in 
churches.  'Pictune  ecclesiarum  sunt  quasi  libri  laico- 
rum,'"— Ck,  a.  Cole. 

e — How  and  when  did  the  fotlowing  sayings,  or  set  of  sayings, 
originate  t  "  That  I  spent  I  had  ;  that  1  gave  I  have  ;  that  I  left 
Host."— M.  A.  Y. 

An  epitaph  in  6t.  Oeorge's  Church,  at  Duncaster,  Eng- 
land, on  "  A  Charitable  Man,"  runs  : 

"  How  now,  who  Is  hearel 
1  Robin  of  Doncasterc 
And  Margaret  my  feare. 
That  I  spent,  that  I  had  ; 
That  I  eave,  that  I  have ; 
That  I  left,  tbat  1  lost."  £.  C. 


8 — What  are  the  moat  conclusive  evidences  of  early  Phmni- 
clan  clvlUiBtlon  I— A.  C.  H. 

Phmniciau  civilisation  lias  its  greatest  glory  and  the 
plainest  mark  of  its  early  existence  in  the  invention  of 
alphabetic  writing.  Besides  navigation,  architecture,  me- 
tallun?y  and  embroidery.  Professor  Rawlinson  reminds  us 
in  "The  Originof  Nations,"  that  the  Phcenicians excelled 
also,  at  a  very  early  dat«,  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  in 
dyeuig,  and  perhaps  in  music. 

9 — Mat  I  trouble  some  kind  reader  W  refer  me  to  any  printed 
authority  for  the  punishment  of  "  one  Andrew  Low,  Junior," 
who  broke  Into  Mr.  Ling's  houec  at  New  Haven,  In  1613,  took 
theuce  some  "strong  water  .  .  ,  and  Bd.  In  money,"  and  re- 
maining "  horrible  obstinate  and  rebellious  against  hie  parents, 
and  Incorrigible,"  is  ordered  by  the  court  to  be  as  "  severely 
wblpt  as  the  rule  will  bare,  and  work  with  his  father  as  a  pris- 
oner, wltb  a  lock  upon  his  leg  so  that  he  may  not  escape!" — 

10— Wanted — the  date  of  the  commencement  of  Hie  con- 
struction of  the  great  cupola  of  the  Cathedral  at  Florence  by 
Bninclleschl.  The  architect  had  for  years,  In  the  early  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  bring  the  civic 
authorities  to  a  sense  of  his  powers,  and  a  host  of  envious  com- 
petitors to  obstruct  him.  Q.  L. 

11—"  'Twaa  Impious  then  (so  much  was  age  revered) 

For  youth  to  keep  their  seals  when  an  old  man  appeared." 

This  Is  the  translation  to  a  motto  from  Juvenal  which  heads 
one  of  Steele's  papers  on"  Polite  Bebavlor,"  where  Sir  Richard 
quotes  the  following  pretty  story,  which  I  would  very  much  like 
totrace  to  Its  origin  :  "  It  happened  at  Athens  during  a  public 
representation  of  some  play  exhibited  In  honor  of  the  common- 
wealth, that  an  old  gentleman  came  too  late  for  a  place  suitable 
for  hie  age  and  quality.  Many  of  the  young  gentlemen,  who  ob- 
served the  difficulty  and  confusion  he  was  in,  made  signs  to  him 
that  they  would  accommodate  him  if  he  came  where  they  sat. 
The  good  man  bustled  through  the  crowd  accordingly  ;  but  when 
to  the  seats  to  whlcli  he  was  Invited,  the  Jest  was  to  sit 


stood  c 


benches.  But  on  those  occasions  there  were  also  particular 
places  assigned  for  foreigners.  When  the  good  man  skulked 
toward  the  boxes  appointed  for  the  Lacedemonians,  tbat 
honest  people,  morevirtuous  than  polite,  rose  np  all  to  a  man, 
and,  with  the  greatest  respect,  received  him  among  them.  The 
Athenians,  being  suddenly  touched  with  a  sense  of  the  Spartan 
virtue  and  their  own  degeneracy,  gave  a  thunder  of  applause, 
and  the  old  man  cried  out,  'Ttie  Athenians  uniUrrtand  what  is 
good,  hut  the  Lacedemonians  f>rar(ice  It.'  "    Enw.  M.  HenrT. 

13 — What  authority  Is  there  for  the  popular  legend  concerning 
skiagraphy  as  the  oHgin  of  portrait  painting!  A.  H.  M, 

Tliere  is  a  translation  by  Lodge  of  Winckelman's  "  His- 
tory of  Ancient  Art,"  methodized  into  two  volumes,  and 
published  by  J.  R,  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston.  No  one  dis- 
putes Winckelman's  authority  about  the  classic  periods ; 
but  only  a  very  small  portion  is  devoted  to  painting  in  its 
earliest  state.  The  legend  by  Piiny  wliich  relates  the  de- 
lineation of  a  shadow  or  a  shade  nins  thus :  The  daughter 
of  a  ijertain  Dibutades,  a  potter  of  Sicyon,  at  Corinth, 
Mruck  witli  the  shadow  of  her  lover,  who  was  about  to 
leave  her,  cast  by  her  lamp  upon  the  wall,  drew  its  outline 
with  such  force  and  fidelity  that  her  father  cut  away  the 
plaster  within  tlie  outline,  and  took  an  impression  (rvta 
the  wall  in  clay,  which  he  baked  with  the  rest  of  his  pot^ 
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tery.  But  there  are  numerous  other  claimants,  Dr. 
William  Smith  reminds  us,  to  the  honor  of  having  invented 
skiagraphy.  Latham. 

13 — Where  are  these  two  stanzas,  touchiug  the  execution  of  a 
French  woman  Communist  to  be  found?  Apparently  she  was 
one  of  a  group  sentenced  to  be  shot : 

**  Powder  and  bread 
Gave  out  together ; 
Droll  !  to  be  dead 
In  this  bright  weather ! 

"  *  Jean,  boy,  we  might 
Have  married  in  June  ! 
This  the  wall  ?  Right ! 

Vive  la  commune  /'  "  E.  C. 


REFERENCE  CALENDAR. 


14 — Will  any  one  of  your  readers  oblige  me  with  a  description 
of  the  piece  of  plate  used  by  the  French  sovereigns  and  wealthy 
nobles  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  called  a^^nef?'' 
The  French  metal  work  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  highly 
prized  throughout  all  Europe.  M.  P. 

15 — (a)  I  AM,  or  rather  was,  a  mechanic,  and  worked  at  my 
trade  for  nearly  four  years  ;  but  so  many  of  my  friends  thought 
It  such  a  degraded  position,  that  I  gave  it  up,  and  am  now  sales- 
man in  a  wholesale  store  ;  but  I  And  that  in  one  thing  the  me- 
chanic is  on  top  of  the  ladder — he  is  comparatively  independent. 
Now,  I  cannot  understand  why  mechanics  are  looked  down  on 
in  the  United  States,  so  that  they  are  not  so  well  received  soci- 
ally as  clerks.  I  left  school  young,  but  have  taken  to  reading, 
and  have  quite  a  library  of  my  own.  (b)  What  is  the  most  suit- 
able age  for  a  man  to  get  married  ?  I  am  twenty  years  old, 
and  would  like  to  marry  as  soon  as  I  can  afford  it.  Do  you  think 
it  advisable?  N.  O.  L.  A. 

(a)  The  tendency  of  people  to  separate  into  social 
classes,  according  to  their  several  modes  of  earning  a 
living,  is  so  genei*al  that  it  may  be  termed  universal.  It 
is  based  on  the  great  natural  law  that  we  become  more  or 
less  like  those  with  whom  we  associate,  and  find  the  com- 
panions of  our  leisure  hours  among  those  with  whom  we 
are  thrown  in  our  daily  employments.  That  a  clerk  has  4 
better  chance  socially  than  a  mechanic  has  is  probably 
true,  and  it  is  one  of  the  many  absurdities  of  which 
modem  social  life  is  full.  The  mechanic  is  often  the  better 
man  of  the  two,  morally,  physically  and  intellectually,  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  true  reason  why  society  prefers 
the  clerk  is  the  very  superficial  one  of  clothing  and  per- 
sonal appearance.  The  clerk  can,  if  he  likes,  dress  so  that 
he  will  look  nearly  as  well  as  a  millionaire.  This  the  me- 
chanic cannot  veiy  well  do  without  taking  a  deal  of 
trouble.  The  reason  is  a  very  poor  one,  but  its  force  is  in- 
disputable. (6)  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  definite  answer 
to  this,  because  of  the  infinite  differences  that  are  possible 
in  character  and  circumstances.  Twenty-five  yeai*s  is 
commonly  regarded  as  a  good  average  for  a  man  ;  but  the 
one  great  essential  is  to  know  whether  or  no  you  have 
found  the  right  woman.  When  she  is  found  the  mere 
question  of  age  is  of  small  consequence. 


16 — What  is  the  correct  costume  for  a  groom  at  a  twelve 
o'clock  (noon)  wedding?  Are  gloves  and  white  necktie  admis- 
sible ?    By  answering  you  will  oblige  a  constant  reader. 

P.  W.  B. 

Gloves  and  white  ties  are  generally  associated  with 
evening  dress,  which  is  ^inadmissible  '*  before  six  o'clock 
P.  M.  or  thereabout.  For  a  twelve  o'clock  wedding  the 
best  taste  would  indicate  a  frock  coat,  plain  tie  or  scarf, 
and  either  no  gloves  at  all  or  such  as  one  might  wear  in 
the  street. 

17 — There  is  in  Robert  Bums*  poems  a  sentence  which  reads 
thus:  '^ Man's  inhumanity  to  man  makes  countless  thousands 
mourn."  Will  you  please  say  whether  this  sentence  or  idea  is 
found  anywhere  else,  and  if  the  word  ^'  thousands  "  is  changed 
to  *^  millions  ?  *'  It  is  claimed  that  it  is  so  in  either  Shakspeare 
or  Cowper,  but  we  are  unable  to  And  it.  A.  S.  B. 

Will  some  one  who  knows  please  answer? 


[THIS  COLUMN   IS  INTENDED  AS  A  RECORD  FOR  RBPEBBNCE,   KOT  AS 

A   SUMMARY  OF  CURRENT  NEWS.] 


March  7. — The  envoys  from  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  were  oflScially  received  by  the 
President  in  Washington,  having  previously  ratified  the  treaty 
as  proposed  by  U.  8.  Consul  Robinson  two  years  since.  At  pre- 
sent there  are  indications  that  France  will  declare  war  against 
Madagascar,  with  a  view  to  establishing  her  own  supremacy. 

[See  * '  Three  Visits  to  Madagascar, ' '  by  W.  Ellis,  Philadelphia,  J.  E. 
Potter:  •*  History  of  M., "  Am.  8.  8.  Union:  J.  Pfelfter.  »*Traveto 
In  M.,"  N.  Y.,  Harpers'  ;  Harpert"  Magaziiu,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  MS; 
Scribner't  Monthly,  Vol.  I,  p.  S89]. 

March  8. — The  funeral  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  late  Gov- 
ernor of  Georgia,  took  place  in  Atlanta.  It  is  estimated  that 
eighty  thousand  persons  witnessed  the  procession. 

[The  principal  literary  works  of  Mr.  Stephens  are :  *  *  A  Constitu- 
tional View  of  the  Lat«  War  Between  the  States :  *"  '  *  A  Review  of  the 
War  Between  the  States : ' '  ♦  ♦  Reylewers  Reviewed ; '  *  ♦  *  A  History  of 
the  United  SUtes.*'  See  also  *  *A.  H.  Stephens  in  Public  and  Prirate 
Life,  with  Letters  and  Speeches, ''  The  Notion,  Vol.  II,  p.  519,  and  Vol. 
XXVII,  p.  241.  A  sketch  of  Mr.  Stephens  will  be  published  In  Ko.  64 
of  The  Continent,  with  portraits  and  other  Illustrations]. 

March  9.— A  Socialistic  outbreak  occurred  in  Paris,  and  Hke 
disturbances  threatened  other  parts  of  France  and  certain  of  the 
Spanish  provinces.  In  Paris  the  military  was  called  out  and  a 
number  of  arrests  were  made.  It  was  resolved  by  the  authori- 
ties that  foreigners  who  were  concerned  In  the  riots  should  be 
expelled  from  the  country. 

[See  8eribner'$  Monthly,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  3«7 :  Penn  Monthly,  Vol.  X. 
p.  285;  The  Nation,  Vol.  XXVII.  p.  207  :  Old  and  Neto,  Vol.  VIII,  p. 
422-525:  ♦*Nordhoff's(k)nimunlsUc  Societies  of  the  U.S.,''  N.Y.,  Har- 
pers' ;    '*J.  H.  Noyes'  History  of  American  Socialisms,  "  Llppincott]. 

March  10. — M.  Coumondouras,  a  Greek  statesman  of  world- 
wide repute,  died  in  Athens.  For  twenty  years  he  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  affairs  of  modem  Greece. 

[See  "The  Greeks  of  To-Day, "  by  C.  K.  Tuckerman,  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  N.  Y.  ;  "  Modern  Greece, "  by  H.  M.  Baird,  Harpers',  N. 
Y.  :  Contemporary  Review,  Vol.  XXXVI,  p.  164]. 

March  11. — A  great  indignation  meeting  was  held  by  the  So- 
cialists in  Paris. Prince  Gortschakoff,  ex-Chancellor  of  the 

Russian  Empire,  died  at  Baden-Baden.  He  was  bom  in  Moscow, 
in  1798,  and  has  been  engaged  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  suc- 
cessive Russian  sovereigns  ever  since  he  came  of  age.     He  was  a 

warm  friend  of  the  United  States  during  the  civil  war. ^The 

three  days  ending  with  March  11th  will  be  remembered  as  the 
period  assigned  for  a  **  planet-shaking  "  storm  by  a  Canadian 
**  weather  prophet."  Many  millions  of  people  put  faith  in  his 
forecasts,  and  sought  to  assure  their  own  personal  safety  in  va- 
rious ways.  An  ordinary  March  storm  occurred  within  the  limit 
named,  but  there  was  nothing  of  a  generally  terrific  nature. 

[See  articles  on  *  *  Meteorology  ' '  lu  Nature,  Popular  Science  Monthly 
and  American  Journal  qf  Science]. 

March  15. — A  violent  explosion,  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  the  work  of  Irish  **  patriots,"  occurred  in  the  Local 
Government  Board  Offices  in  London. 

March  17. — Lady  Florence  Dixie  reported  an  alleged  attempt 
upon  her  life  by  masked  ruffians  near  London,  whom  she  sup- 
posed to  be  Irish  "patriots."  She  is  generally  believed  to  be 
the  victim  of  hallucination. 

March  19. — In  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons,  a  resolution 
was  carried  favoring  the  re-enactment  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  on 
the  basis  of  that  of  1854,  the  mover  holding  that  the  United 
States  is  the  natural  market  for  the  surplus  Canadian  produce, 
and  that  the  throwing  open  of  the  fisheries  will  furnish  an 
equivalent  for  the  balance  of  trade. 

[See  ••Reciprocity  Treaties,  "  Penn  Monthly,  Vol.  V,  p.  629  ;  BunVt 
Mercluints"  Magazine,  Vol.  XII,  p.  262]. 

March  22. —  The  body  of  John  Howard  Payne,  author  of 
**  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  was  landed  in  New  York,  and  received 
with  suitable  ceremonies. 

[He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  dramas —  •  •  All  Pasha, ' '  •  •Charles 
II,  "  ••riari,  "  etc.— which  are  published  by  E.  S.  French.  His  moot 
important  play  Is  •  •  Brutus :  or.  The  Fall  of  Tan)uln, ' '  pnblished  by 
Munsell.     [See  Every  Saturday,  Vol.  X,  pp.  50&-5I53. 

March  25. — Postmaster-General  Timothy  O.  Howe  died. 

March  28. — Gen.  A.  B.  Buford  died  in  Chicago,  aged  78  years. 

April  4- — Peter  Cooper  died  In  New  York,  aged  93  years. 

April  5. — A  number  of  arrests  of  Fenian  suspects  took  place 
in  England,  and  great  excitement  prevailed  on  account  of 
alleged  incendiary  plots  against  the  government. 


DOCUMENTARY  EVIDENCE-AN  EPISODE. 


BY  H.  C.  FAULKNER. 


I. 

{From  Mme,  Dougan,  Milliner,  to  Mr,  Wilson,  Broker.) 

I    Mr.  Wilson,  lOli  Wall  8t.        new  York,  JVo,».  «.  wm. 

Dr.  to  Mme.  Doug  an,  Cr., 
Lnporter  of  H(U$  and  Bonnets,  New  York  and  ParU. 


To  One  Bonnet 

Delivered  to  Miss  B.  at  her  house. 

Rec*d  Pay^ment, 

Mme.  Dougan,  per  C. 


$30     00 


II. 

(.From  Mrs,  Wilson,  Netc  York,  to  Tiermotlier,  Boston,) 

1302  Fifth  Avenue,  Nov,  4, 1882, 

Oh,  mother,  I  am  perfectly  wretched !  Robeii;  is  a  villain ! 
We  were  so  happy,  and  now  the  canker-worm  of — you  know 
what  the  poet  says  the  canker-woi-m  does  to  the  peaceful 
household.  We  were  so  happy ;  Robert  gave  me  every- 
thing I  asked  for,  and  was  the  most  indulgent  of  husbands 
— ^and  now  I  am  a  forsaken  wife.  I  feel,  dear  mother,  just 
as  Modjeska  looks  in  the  play  when  she  sinks  down  with  a 
stony  stare  and  her  di-ess  drapes  around  her  so  beautifully. 
My  dress  wonH  di-ape  at  all,  though  I  have  sunk  down  lots 
of  times.  I  must  tell  you  all  about  it.  You  see  Robert 
has  been  in  the  habit  lately  of  staying  down  town  on  busi- 
ness until  quite  late  ;  he  said  that  important  contracts  were 
being  decided  and  he  would  make  lots  and  lots  of  money, 
and  could  sign  his  check  next  year  for  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  if  everything  went  well ;  though  1  don't  see  why 
he  should  wait  until  next  year  to  do  that,  for  he  has  a 
number  of  check-books  in  the  house  which  look  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  fill  out :  he  showed  me  how  once. 
I  'm  sure  I  could  sign  one  for  as  many  figures  as  the  line 
would  hold,  but  he  never  lets  me ;  he  says  I  don't  under- 
stand business,  but  I  'm  sure  I  understand  an  easy  thing 
like  that.  I  didn't  think  anything  of  this,  until  now  ;  in 
the  light  of  later  facts,  I  can  see  that  he  does  not  love  me 


enough  to  let  me  keep  a  pretty  check-book  of  my  own. 
But  as  I  was  saying,  I  did  not  think  anything  of  his  stay- 
ing away  late,  until  yesterday,  when  he  left  his  office  coat 
at  home  for  me  to  send  to  the  tailor's  to  be  made  over  or 
something — have  a  new  breadth  put  in  the  back,  I  think. 
And  speaking  of  breadths,  mother,  you  ought  to  see  my 
new  Paris  dress  with  the  gold  embroidery  down  the  skiit, 
with  eter  so  many  flounces  of  lace  and  the  most  lovely  but- 
tons. Well,  as  I  was  looking  at  it  (I  mean  his  coat)  a  bill 
dropped  out  of  an  inside  pocket — an  inside  pocket— just 
think  of  it !  I  don't  know  how  it  came  to  fall  out,  for 
I  am  sure  I  would  not  do  such  a  thing  as  to  rummage  into 
my  husband's  pockets.  A  lot  of  other  things  fell  out  too 
from  all  the  other  pockets,  but  they  were  only  money  and 
things.  I  took  the  bill  up,  and  the  strangest  thing  is  that 
it  persisted  in  flying  right  open  before  my  eyes  without 
my  ever  touching  it.  And  what  do  you  think  it  was  ?  Oh, 
mother  !  that  I,  your  daughter,  nurtured  in  the  exclusive 
east  wind  of  dear  old  Boston  should  be  so  disgraced.  It 
was  this  bill  from  Mme.  Dougan,  the  milliner,  which  I 
enclose,  my  husband's  name  as  plain  as  can  be ;  and  only 
to  think  of  it,  a  bonnet  to  Miss  B.  at  her  house.  Oh,  the 
shame  of  it !  If  it  had  been  a  diamond  pin  now,  or  a  horse 
and  carriage,  it  would  not  have  been  so  bad — but  a  bonnet! 
Oh,  the  brazen  huzzy  !  Miss  B.  indeed  !  I  should  like  to 
scratch  her  eyes  out!  I  know  she  is  some  insignificant 
doll-faced,  long  seal-skin-ulster  girl.  And,  mother,  sup- 
pose he  knew  her  when  we  wei*e  engaged.  Oh,  I  shall 
die !  I  know  I  shall !  We  have  only  been  married  six 
months.  He  must  have  known  her.  What  shall  I  do  ?  I 
have  taken  ofi"  all  the  jewels  he  has  given  me  except  my 
diamond  ear-rings  :  they  are  too  pretty  to  give  back ;  he 
would  only  send  them  to  Miss  B.,  I  suppose.  Yes,  I  will 
keep  them  just  to  spite  him.  I  have  packed  up  all  my 
dresses  that  he  has  bought  for  me,  except  my  last  new  one, 
the  Paris  one^you  oitght  to  see  it,  mother.  Now  write  at 
once  and  tell  me  what  to  do.     Your  own 

Little  Carrie. 

P.  S.  It  fits  me  beautifully,  and  of  course  I  must  have 
something  to  cover  my  back. 


Fom  No.  1. 


m. 

{From  Mrs,  Armstrong  to  her  daughter,  Mrs.  WHson,) 


THE  WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH   COMPANY. 


Number  i      Seio'  bt 

356.  H.  J. 

ReceWedat  1791  Broadway. 

DeUed — Boston. 


rec'd  by 
A.  B. 


CUECK. 


Collect. 


To — Mrs.  Robert  Wilson,  1302  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 

He  is  a  wretch.      Come  to  me  at  once. 


November  5th,  1882, 


Ellen  E.  Armstrong. 


IV. 

{Mr,  Wilson  to  Mrs,  Wilson,) 

lOli  Wall  St.,  Nov.  5,  1882, 
Dear  Little  Wipey  :  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  cannot 
be  home  to  dinner  to-night.  I  must  see  some  gentlemen 
on  business  and  shall  not  get  through  until  late.  Don't 
sit  up  for  me,  and  don't  be  nervous.  I  do  not  think  you 
have  been  very  well  for  the  past  day  or  so.  Now  be  care- 
ful of  your  little  self.     With  much  love,  Hubby. 


V. 

{Mr,  Wilson  to  Dr,  Brooks.) 

lOli  Wall  St.,  Nov.  5,  1882. 
Dear  Doctor  :   Will  you  call  and  see  my  wife  some 
time  to-day.     I  am  afraid  her  nei*ves  are  out  of  order ;  she 
has  not  been  herself  for  a  day  or  so.    Perhaps  she  is  not 

wholly  well. 

Yours, 

R.  a.  Wilson. 
541 
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VI. 

{Mtb,  WiUon^  New  York,  to  Mrs,  Armstrong,  Boston,) 


Form  No.  C. 


THE  WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY. 


JUceiver^s  No. 
140 


Time  PiUd. 
12.30. 


Cfuek. 


Paid. 


Send 
usual  terms 


tU  following  «^./.^,  tuJ^ect  to  tlu  )  jf^^^^m-  S,  1882. 
rmSy  which  are  hereby  agreed  to,      )  * 

To — Mrs.  Armstrong,  999  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

It  is  too  much.      Meet  me  at  depot. 


It  leaves  at  threes 


Carrib  Wilson. 


VII. 

{A  Leaf  from  Dr.  Brooks^  Visiting  Book.) 

Nov.  5th. — Called  at  Mr.  Wilson's  house  at  five  o'clock 
to  see  Mrs.  W.  at  request  of  her  husband,  who  said  she 
was  ill.  Servant  said  Mrs.  W.  had  gone  to  Boston.  She 
cannot  be  very  sick.    Item — five  dollars  for  the  call. 

VIII. 
{Found  by  Mr.  Wilson  on  his  Library  Table.) 

Nov.  3th. 
Mr.  Wilson — 

Sir  :  I  leave  your  roof,  which  cannot  shelter  me  any 
longer.  I  go  to  my  dear  mother  who  will  protect  her 
outraged  child.  More  than  widowed,  and  with  a  broken 
heart,  I  cast  down  the  idol  which  was  enshrined  in  my 
heart.     Go  to  your  Miss  B. 

Farewell  for  ever, 

YoiTR  Deceived  Wipe. 


IX. 

(Conductor's  Report.) 


N.Y.  AND  N.H.  R.R.— Car,  "Governor  Standish." 
Buttons,  Conductor.    IVip — N.Y.  to  Boston,  Nov.  5,  '82. 


1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


Name. 


Mrs.  Wilson. 
S.  W.  Onatrip. 
Mi*s.  Onatrip. 
Miss  Onatrip. 
Master  Onatrip. 
Maid. 


G.  W.  Spooner. 
Mrs.  Spooner. 


Destination. 


Boston. 
Sprin^eld. 


(OTer. ) 


New  Haven. 


X. 

(Mr.  Wilson,  New  York,  to  Mrs.  Wilson,  Boston.) 


Form  No.  6. 


THE  WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY. 


Receiwr'^s  No. 

27. 


TifM  filed. 
8.05 


Cheek. 


Paid. 


Send  the  following  message,  subject  to  the  \  t^^^^x^  ^    ,«p-, 
umal  terms,  which  are  hereby  agreed  to.       \  ^ovemi>er  b,  laaz. 

To — Mrs.  R.  A.  Wilson,  caro  Mrs.  Armstrong,  999  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 

What  is  the  joke  ?    Keep  me  posted. 


Hubby. 


XI. 


RoetnTA*WiLsoN 

MJilCEII^^SIIOICBR 

JOMj^'nii  Stylet  A^ 


%  ^  '  f       / 


^'^  —      -^ 


IN  LIGHTEB    VEIN. 
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XII. 
{Mr».  Armstrongy  Boston,  to  Messrs.  Doem  dt  Sharp,  Attor- 
neys, New  York,) 

999  Beacon  St.,  N^.  6,  \882, 
Gentlemen  .  I  desire  you  to  commence  an  action  for 
the  divorce  of  my  daughter,  Caroline  Wilson,  from  her 
husband,  Robert  A.  Wilson,  of  New  York,  alimony  to  be 
arranged  for  as  large  an  amount  as  possible.  I  should 
desire  matters  to  be  expedited,  and  will  place  myself  and 
daughter  in  your  hands,  to  do  whatever  you  may  dii-ect. 
We,  of  course,  should  desire  the  affair  to  be  arranged 
without  publicity  if  possible.  I  enclose  the  document, 
a  bill  from  a  Mme.  Dougan,  milliner,  which  will  be  our 
principal  piece  of  documentary  evidence,  and  I  also  en- 
close a  short  statement  of  the  actions  of  Mr.  R.  A.  Wilson 
which  have  compelled  us  to  take  this  step. 

Very  respectfully  yours,      Ellen  E.  Abmstrono. 

xin. 

{From  Messrs,  Doem  and  STiarp,  Attorney s,  to  Mr,  WUson,) 


Cabolink  Wilson,  of  Boston, 
RobsrtA.  Wilson,  New  York. 


Nov,  9,  1883, 


Robert  A.  Wilson,  Esq. — 

Sir  :  In  pursuance  of  the  instructions  of  our  client, 
Caroline  Wilson,  of  the  City  of  Boston,  County  of  Suffolk, 
State  of  Massachusetts,  we  forward  herewith  the  charges 
and  specifications  of  an  application  for  divorce  and  ali- 
mony for  the  aforesaid  Caroline  Wilson  from  Robert  A. 
Wilson.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  be  referred  to  your  attor- 
ney, who  will  doubtless  file  your  answer  within  the  suc- 
ceeding twenty  days.     We  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  most  obedient  servants,     Doem  and  Sharp. 

XIV. 

{Mr.  Wilson  to  Mrs,  Armstrong,) 

New  York,  Nov,  9,  188B, 
Dear  Mrs.  Armstrong  :  Have  you  all  gone  crazy  ? 
What  infernal  nonsense  is  this  you  are  playing?  My  busi- 
ness presses  me  so  that  I  cannot  leave,  or  I  should  be  in 
Boston.  If  this  is  a  joke  it  has  gone  far  enough.  First, 
Carrie  leaves  me  a  most  enigmatical  epistle,  in  which  she 
says  ^^  Go  to  your  Miss  B.,"  and  saying  she  is  going  home 
to  her  mother.  Perhaps  it  is  a  laudable  desire  on  her  part  to 
wish  to  see  her  mother,  but  why  does  she  insist  on  my  going 
to  see  a  Miss  B.  ?  What  Miss  B.  ?  I  fear  Carrie  is  not  well ; 
be  sure  and  have  advice  from  your  old  family  physician.  I 
i»ent  Dr.  Brooks  to  see  her  the  day  she  left  on  this  remark- 
able trip,  but  he  tells  me  he  did  not  see  her.  Next,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  that  I  wrote  her,  returned  with  **  unopened" 
written  on  the  envelope  in  her  writing.  Then  some  lawyer 
firm  send  a  most  astounding  document  for  me  to  answer 
through  counsel :  said  document  being  charges  upon  which 
are  based  an  application  for  divorce  by  one  Caroline  Wil- 
son, wife  of  Robert  A.  Wilson,  etc.,  etc.,  which  also  bristles 
over  with  the  remarkable  "Miss  B."  Confound  it,  I  can 
stand  a  deal,  and  I  like  a  joke,  but  this  suits  me  too  well. 
What  possessed  Carrie  to  run  off  to  Boston  without  warn- 
ing, just  on  the  eve  of  her  birthday  too  ?    I  had  bought 


her  a  bonnet  of  Mme.  Dougan,  and  her  fiiend.  Miss  Bond, 
was  keeping  it  for  me.  I  wanted  to  surprise  her  with  it. 
For  Heaven^s  sake,  write  or  come  home  with  Carrie  at 
once.  I  am  nearly  cmzy  with  anxiety  about  her  and  my 
business  combined.  It  was  the  very  worst  time  she  could 
have  chosen  to  launch  out  into  the  role  of  humorist,  for  I 
see  my  way  clear  to  make  a  fortune  if  I  can  attend  certain 
meetings  for  the  next  few  days.  Telegraph  me  or  do  some- 
thing at  once.     Yours  anxiously,  Robert. 

P.  S.  I  enclose  a  letter  which  came  for  Carrie  the  other 
day. 

XV. 

{From  Miss  Marion  Bond  to  Mrs.  Wilson,  forwarded  by 

Mr.  Wilson.) 
1200  Fifth  Ave.,  Nov,  6,  188S. 

Ma  Chere  :  I  did  not  see  you  at  Mrs.  Bellows'  ball  last 
night.  I  hope  you  are  not  ill.  Everybody  was  there — the 
Watkyns,  the  Bruyngies — everybody,  Mrs.  Watkyns  wore 
a  lovely  shrimp  pink  satin  with  the  skirt  looped  with  dia- 
mond ornaments  that  were  worth  at  least  ten  thousand 
dollars.  I  wore  that  new  dress  I  showed  you  when  you 
were  here  the  other  day.  You  remember,  of  course — the 
pale  blue  with  the  real  Spanish  lace,  and  I  fear  I  have  com- 
pletely ruined  it.  That  clumsy  Dick  Bellows  was  passing 
me  a  glass  of  wine,  and  he  spilled  it  right  down  the  front 
and  made  two  fearful  spots.  He  looked  fiightened  to 
death — you  know  he  is  just  from  college— but  I  told  him 
it  was  nothing,  and  waltzed  with  hinx  afterwards  to  make 
him  feel  that  I  forgave  him.  They  say  he  is  very  rich  in 
his  oum  name.  No,  there  is  nothing  between  Mr.  Harper 
and  myself,  I  perfectly  detest  him,  and  I  wish  people 
would  stop  talking  about  us.  Even  if  he  did  dance  twice 
with  me  the  other  evening  (he  is  a  beautiful  partner),  it  is 
no  i*eason  why  everybody's  tongue  should  begin  to  run.  I 
declare,  my  tongue  is  running.  I  sat  down  to  wnte  this 
to  ask  you  to  come  over  to  my  house  to-morrow.  I  've  got 
something  wonderful  to  show  you.  It  belongs  to  2k  friend 
of  mine,  and  her  husband  is  going  to  give  it  to  her  for  a 
birthday  present.  It  is  the  loveliest  bonnet— oh  I  there 
now,  I  've  told  you  what  it  is,  and  I  know  your  husband 
would  be  very  angry  if  he  knew  I  had  told — gracious  f 
now  I  've  told  you  who  it  is  for.  How  stupid  I  I  never 
could  keep  a  secret.  You  remember  at  school  I  used  to 
tell  everything.  But  do  come  over  and  see  it ;  it  is  just 
too  lovely.  You  know  Dougan  does  get  the  most  stunning 
things  sometimes.  By  the  way,  I  met  Elsie  last  night. 
You  remember  her  at  school.  Well,  you  know  she  mar- 
ried that  rich  Tom  Chamberlin  last  year,  and  had  such  a 
swell  wedding  and  9ueh  a  trousseaux  from  Paris.  Well,  as 
I  was  saying,  I  met  her  last  night,  and  would  you  believe 
it — but  of  course  you  wouldn't — she  had  on  precisely  the 
same  dress  she  wore  last  fall  at  Mrs.  Howaid's  ball.  I 
was  never  so  much  taken  aback  in  my  life.  They  do  say 
he  has  failed,  but  Mr.  Williams  failed  the  other  day  and 
his  wife  has  got  a  number  of  new  diamonds,  but  I  never 
did  understand  business,  did  you?  How  I  do  run  on  !  Now 
don't  forget  to  come  over  to-morrow  early,  and  then  we 
will  go  put  to  luncheon  at  Del's.     Mother  sends  love. 

Your  own  Marion. 

P.  S.  It  is  all  covered  with  those  new  gold  beads  that 
have  just  come  in. 


XVI. 

{Mrs.  Armstrong^  Boston,  to  Mr,  Wilson,  New  York,) 


form  No.  I. 


THE  WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY. 


NUMBKK 
110. 


Sent  by 
H.J. 


RlCC*D  BY 
F. 


Check. 


Collect. 


RecelTed  at  1791  Broadway. 

Tb— Mr.  Wilson,  lOli  WaU  St, 


Dated — Boston,  November  10th,  1882. 
Everything  explained.     We  start  at  once.     Meet  us  at  depot. 

E.  E.  Armstrong. 
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XVII. 

(Ml*.  Wilxnt;  Doiton,  to  Mr.  Wil*on,  Ktw  York.) 

999  Beacon  Bt.,  Nov.  10,  ISHf. 

Dkakekt  lIUBBv  :  I  fliall  nee  you  before  you  get  thlH, 
but  I  must  write  to  t«11  you  lum  aboard  it  all  ix  and  how 
fooHsb,  aii<l  wb»t  a,  little  gooKt^y  I  liitve  been.  But  you'll 
forgive  me,  won't  yon,  my  darling  biiy?  there's  a  good  ' 
felluw.  Y»u  f<ee  it  was  all  un  account  of  that  coat  you  left 
at  home,  and  nhich  had  that  horrid  bill  for  my  birthday 
bonnet.  You  naughty  fellow,  nby  didn't  yon  tell  me  wlio 
Mies  B.  was?  It  must  bo  lovely.  Marion— just  think  of  my 
not  thinking  that  MIsk  I),  meant  Marlon,  vrlien  I  have  known 
her  for  all  these  years,  and,  indeed,  wc  played  together 
and  went  to  school  and  the  French  convent  together,  and 
hIiu  was  one  of  my  bridesmaids,  and  I  was  to  t>e  one  of  liera 
only  I  was  maiiied  first  an  you  know — wasn't  it  absurd? 
Well,  Marion  writes  that  the  b<mnet  is  jierfectly  lovely, 
and  no  one  of  our  set  has  anything  like  it,  and  I  must  send 
you  a  kiss  right  liere  at  this  moment  for  it,  and  will  give 
you  more  when  I  see  you,  which  will  be,  as  I  said  before, 
before  you  get  this  ;  but  I  am  so  happy  and  glad  that  we 
are  not  going  to  be  divorced,  and  that  those  horrid  law- 
yers won't  publJBh  everything  in  the  papttrs,  so  that  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  hold  my  head  up  for  sliame.  I  shall  never 
he  jealous  agahi.  I — but  mother  says  the  caniage  is  here— 
I  was  only  going  to  say — but  I  sliall  see  you  before  you 
can  get  this  anyway. 

With  lots  of  Idve  and  kisses,     ToUR  i.iTTbB  WiFBT. 

P.  6.  Has  it  got  lace  strings  ? 

XVIII. 
(Mr.  WiUoit  to  Mine.  Dovgan.) 
Mr.  Wilson  presents  his  compliments  to  Mme.  Dougan, 
Bnd  will  deem  it  a  favor  if  she  will  request  her  bookkeeper 
to  abstain  in  future  from  using  any  more  abbreviations  in 
his  or  her  correspondence  with  Mr.  Wilson  or  family  than 
are  required  for  a  proper  economy  of  his  or  her  doubtless 
extraoi-dinarily  valuable  time.  The  simple  fact  of  having 
used  an  initial  instt^ad  of  a  full  name  in  account  rendei'ed 
November  Bth,  ultimo,  has  already  cost  Mr.  Wilson  some 
fifty  dollars,  more  or  less,  and  he  has  reason  to  anticipate 
an  attorney's  bill  amounting  to  several  hundred  dollars 


XIX. 
(From  lh«  A>m  Tark  Clarion,  Non 


U  18Si.) 


XX. 

(Mt»»r».  Doem  and  Sharp  to  Mr.  WiUon.) 

S.  T.  DoHn.  L.  Sbup. 

DOKM   AND   SuAItP, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COL'NSELLORS-AT-LAW. 
Room  10(1  Skihi  Building,  Bro.idwat.  I 

New  York,  Not.  15,  18S2. 

Mbhorahduh. 

ToRetainer,  Wilson  M.  Wilson, J300.00 

"  Preparing  papers,      ........  20.00 

"  Copying, 10.00    i 

*'  CoiTCspondence  with  principals  and  wit- 

nesaes, 15.41 

"  Discontinuing  proceedings, 100.00    ' 

"  Sundries,  Fees,  etc 122.00 

•467.41    ■ 

PtoMC  Hnd  ■  rh«k. 


(-4  Page  from  Mr,  Wd»on'»  Exptnte  AetowtU.) 

EXIVNBES.    NOVEHBIR,    IMl. 

One  Bonnet t  30.00 

Mrs.  Wilson's  trip  to  Boston,      .....  32.50 

Telegrams 4.50 

Messenger  boys, 2.20 

Bill,  Doem  and  Sharp, 487.41 

"     Dr,  Brooks, 5.00 

Cost  of  "Surprise,"  .    .  $531.61 


XXII. 

(A  Marginal  NoU  on  the  ahore.) 
1  do  not  think  I  will  surprise  my  wife  next  birthday. 


THE  CONTINENT 


Vol.  III.    No.  i8. 


PHILADELPHIA,  MAY  3, 


Whole  No.  64 


MICHAEL  MUNKACSY. 


When  Michael  Munkftcsy'a  dow  world -rainoi is  pic- 
ture of  "CliriHt  Before  Pilate  "  was  first  exhibited  in 
Paris,  in  June  1881,  its  appearance  caused  a  veritable 
art  sensation.  No  such  fire  of  criticism  had  been  arouaed 
by  any  picture  painted  witliin  our  century.  In  its  con- 
ception and  execution,  the  "  Christ "  was  a  daring  inno- 
vation. All  foregone  traditions  were  cast  aside.  It  was 
an  audacious  handling  of  a  subject  hitlierto  attempted  on 
any  large  or  amhitiuua  acale  only  by  the  great  artiHts 
of  the  Renaissance.  As  a  creation  it  was  aa  novel  and 
orisinal  as  if  Tintoretto  had  never  dreamed  or  Rem- 
brandt handled  a  brush.  The  dominant  note  of  Its 
originality  was  its  raodemness.  Here  was  a  picture  at 
last  which  gave  an  entirely  new  and  nineteenth-century 
rendering  to  an  ideal  subject.  This  "  Christ "  had  the 
stamp  of  the  century  upon  it.  Such  a  work  could  only 
have  been  produced  in  an  ai;e  of  relifiious  doubt  and  in- 
tellectual freedom.  As  such,  it  was  claimed  by  radicals 
as  the  great  picture  which  had  Hnally  appeared  to  typify 


the  naturalistic  tendencies  of  the  age.  Realists  hailed 
in  Munkacsy  the  genius  who  had  come  to  free  art,  ideal 
art,  from  classical  and  religious  trammels  and  super- 
stitions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  "  Christ "  aroused  a  storm  of 
adverse  criticism  from  those  who  had  neither  admira- 
tion or  even  tolerance  for  the  new  school  of  naturalism  ; 
who  attack  from  the  highest  standpoint  of  critical 
grounds  the  introduction  of  reaUsm  into  the  domain  of 
art.  To  believers  and  idealists  this  new  picture  stood 
as  theembodiment  of  the  most  demoralizing  intellectual 
teachipgs  of  the  age. 

But  whatever  the  verdict  awarded  the  picture  upon 
ethical  grounds,  there  was  no  iguestion  as  to  its  merits 
as  a  work  of  art.  Its  harshest  critics  and  detractors 
admitted  its  greatness  as  a  production.  It  was  uni- 
versally regarded,  both  by  the  press  and  the  Parisian 
public,  as  one  of  the  first  pictures  of  the  century,  if  not, 
indeed,  the  very  lirst. 


546  MICHAEL    MUNKAVHY. 


In,  France  it  in  no  idle  boast  that  art  haa  no  country,  fervor,  and  uxclaimtHl,  amid  the  tumultuous  applanse 

Michael  MunkacKy  wan  Hungarian,  having  no  claim  of  the  thn'e  hundred  gucHts,  "This  is  my  xpeech  !" 

upon   French  priil«  or  French  pjitriotiitni.     He   was  But  the  greatest  triunipliH  which  greete<l  the  artist 

only  one  among  the  thousands  who  have  chosen  Paris  were  those  hindered  him  by  his  own  countrj'men.  Aft«r 

as  their  adopted  home,  drawn  thither  by  the  irresisti-  the  close  of  the  exhibition  in  Paris,  the  '*'  Christ "  was 

hie  spell  of  its  art  fesciimtions.     Yet,  when  through  sent  to  Buda-Pcsth  on  its  way  to  Vienna,    Shortly  after- 

his  new  picture,  the  artist  achieved  the  greatness  of  ward  Munkacsy  determined  to  visit  his  native  couutry. 

glory  and  success  which  crowns  genius,  Paris  feted  the  The  story  of  his  reception  there  reads  like  one  of  tbiwe 


Hunjiiarian  as  enthusiastically  as  if  he  Imd  been  bom  a  beautiful  old  tales  of  meditevfti  enthusiasm — sucli  a  t«le 

Frencliman.     It  is  this  heartiness  and   generosity  of  as  comes  down  to  us  flrora  the  time,  six  hundred  years 

response  to  creative  talent  which  makes  Paris  the  only  ago,  when  all  Florence  joined  in  tlie  procession  which, 

Atliena  of  our  day —  the  true  nursery  and  home  of  the  with  festal  music  and  streaming  banners,  bore  CiiD^- 

idenl.  hue's  wondrous  Madonna  from  the  painter's  house  to 

At  one  of  the  many  banquets  given  to  Munkncsy  in  its  resting-place  in  the  dark  little  Ciiapel  of  Santa  Mnria 

those  first  days  of  his  triumph,  a  little  incident  occurred  della  Novella.     For  Munkacsy  also,  in  these  day*  of 

delightfully  cliaracteristic,  not    only  of  that    French  nineteenth-century  pnise,  there  was  tlie  poetic  \kVi 

emotionalism  at  which  it  pleases  us  to  smile,  but  also  of  music  and  f.'slal  p^^eantry.      His  entrance  inW  a 

proving  the  large  generosity  of  Frencli  feeling     Jules  city  was  like  that  of  a  king.    His  advent  was  the  gign:tl 

Breton,  the  celebrated  painter,  was  called  upon  for  a  for  an  ovation.     On  rencliing  Buda-Pesth,  the  whole 

toast,  in  response  to  the  invilation,  ho  rose,  approached  city  turned  out  to  do  him  honor,  municipal  and  clericil 

Munlcacsy,  threw  his  arms  nimut  liiu)  wltii  true  Gallic  authorities  preceding  the  brilliant  oortige  of  young  pt^ 
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who  flung  flowers  in  his  ]Mith,  and  of  citizens  and  art- 
students  who  rent  the  air  with  their  "  bravas !" 

In  the  i'alais  des  Arts,  where  liis  "  Clirist "  waa  on 
exhibition,  he  waa  led,  tliere  to  be  crowned  by  the  vener- 
able archbishop,  who  addressed  him  in  language  which 
matched  well  with  tlie  old-time  enthusiasm  of  his  recep- 
tion: "'Great  compatriot  I  illustrious  citizen  I  we  salute 
thee  with  respect  I  Thou  art  the  great  Magyar  painter  ! 
Thou  art  the  painter  anointed  by  genius  I  We  present 
to  thee  a  crown  for  thy  triumphal  return  tq  Hungary. 
Beceive  it  as  the  homage  of  our  admiration  inspired  by 


as  unknown  to  the  throng  of  Englisli,  German  and 
American  visitors  as  it  appeared  unpronounceable  to 
the  French  and  Italian  critics.  But  there  was  no  mis- 
taking the  strength  of  the  artist's  genius.  The  "  Mil- 
ton "  was  declared  to  be,  both  by  the  press  and  the 
public,  the  picture  of  the  exhibition,  and  the  art  judge 
ratified  the  verdict  by  awarding  it  the  honor  of  the 
Gi-and  Prix.  With  this  sudden  celebrity  fresh  interest 
was  naturally  enough  awakened  in  the  otlier  pictures 
ecnt  by  Munkacsy  to  the  exhibition.  In  these,  "  Les 
Becrues    Hongrois  "  and  "L'Inlerieur  de  I'Atelier," 


thy  genius."  Certain  episodes  in  Rubens'  romantic 
career  alone  furnish  a  parallel  to  tliis  picture  of  over- 
whelming adulation. 

The  interest  in  the  history  and  career  of  the  man  who 
has  evoked  such  a  recognition  of  his  genius  deepens 
when  it  is  known  that  no  longer  ago  than  1878  lie  liad 
l»arely  been  heard  of  by  the  great  world.  Previous  to 
the  ft»ris  International  Exhibition,  where  his  "Milton" 
brought  him  into  sudden  fame,  Munkacsy  had  been 
known  among  certain  circles  of  painters  and  tlie  omo- 
eenti  of  Paris  and  Germany  as  an  artist  who  had  pro- 
duced some  clever  genre  picture?:.  But  he  ranked  no 
higher  than  a  dozen  other  clever^mre  painters.  Among 
the  masterpieces  that  filled  the  art  galleries  of  the  ex- 
hibition, however,  tliere  was  one  picture  so  striking  in 
its  power  and  orjgi n al ity ^ag-tff  e xcJ  te  Hnivcrpial  atlmim- 
tion.     It  was  ^taapi^n^lmel  Mitnktuxij,  a  name  abnost 

/ 


the  artist  disp'>ayed  a  versatility  botli  of  method  and  of 
fancy,  and  a  breadth  of  scope  which  proved  that  the 
extent  of  his  gamut  was  a  wide  one.  No  scene  could  be 
imbued  in  more  marked  contrast  to  the  flnish  and 
poetic  treatment  of  the  "Milton"  than  the  realistic 
figures  dashed  in  with  a  confunom  touch  composing  the 
group  in  "  Les  Recrues."  In  "  L'Interieur  "  an  equally 
distinct  note  of  originality  waa  struck.  Here  was  an 
entirely  new  treatment  of  a  genre  subject,  as  unique  in 
style  and  as  novel  in  character  as  Fortuny's  fitmous 
"  interiors  ;"  but  this  picture  had  none  of  that  painter's 
rococo  extravagances,  recalling,  on  the  contrary,  the 
flnish  and  the  repose  of  those  older  ma-sters  whoso 
nK'thods  weri>  at  once  so  simple  and  so  subtle. 

In  a  very  marked  degree  Munkacsy's  art  has  followed 
liis  fortunes.  In  the  early  days  of  liis  poverty  and  ob- 
scurity he   painted  those  mournful  figures  and  land- 
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scapes — reproductions  ot*  scenes  from  his  native  country 
— wliich  won  for  him  his  first  successes.  But  of  late 
years,  since  his  days  of  opulence,  his  canvases  have  re- 
produced, in  a  somewliat  unusual  degree,  the  splendor 
which  cliaracterizes  his  life.  It  may,  indeed,  he  doubted 
whetli^r  the  secret  of  much  of  Munkacsy's  success  in 
solving  some  of  the  difficulties  of  his  art  is  due  to  the 
fact  tuat  latterly  fortune  has  placed  him  in  the  midst 
of  splendid  surroundings.  It  is  questionable  whether  if 
he  had  remained  poor  he  would  ever  liave  risen  to  great- 
ness, in  the  sense  that  Millet  became  great  in  despite  of 
his  poverty.  Munkacsy  has  the  orientalist's  love  of 
magnificence,  and  an  actual  need  of  it  as  a  source  of 
artistic  inspiration.  As  Wagner  composed  best  when 
seated  in  a  room  splendidly  upholstered,  Munkacsy  has 
a  like  impressibility  to  surroundings.  He  paints  best 
amidst  gold  and  velvet ;  and  rich  stuffs  and  beautiful 
objeUi  d^ari  are  as  stimulating  to  him  as  wine  is  to 
others.  He  does  not  possess  the  glowing,  luxuriant 
imagination  of  Delacroix  or  Rubens.  He  is  a  realist ; 
he  is  at  his  best  with  his  subjects  before  him,  and  when 
his  milieu  is  in  haimony  with  his  tastes.  It  is  certain, 
for  instance,  that  he  could  never  have  painted  the  gor- 
geous niise-eti'scent  of  the  "  Christ "  amidst  poor  or 
mean  surroundings.  The  pictures  which  have  made 
him  famous,  the  '* Milton"  and  this  "Christ  Before 
Pilate,"  are  the  products  of  his  princely  days,  since  he 
dwells  in  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  of  Parisian  houses, 
and  paints  in  a  studio  as  beautif\il  as  a  page  out  of  the 
Arabian  Nights'  dream. 

Munkacsy 's  house  is  in  the  centre  of  the  new  Parnas- 
sus, which  of  late  years  has  sprung  into  being  as  if  by 
enchantment,  in  the  Pare  Monceau  quarter.  Painters 
and  authors,  actors  and  sculptors,  have  forsaken  their 
classic  haunts  at  Montmarti*e  and  the  Place  Clichy  for 
the  art-Canaan  which  centres  about  the  Place  Malos- 
herbes  and  Avenue  de  Villiers.  The  Hungarian  painter 
has  bought  a  large  brick  dwelling  on  the  latter  boule- 
vard. Outwardly  the  house  presents  no  exceptionally 
imposing  appearance,  but  inside  it  is  a  palace  for  princes 
to  envy. 

The  studio  proper  is  situated  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
and  to  reach  it  one  passes  a  noble  hallway  and  several 
flights  of  wide  stairs,  which,  in  the  language  of  modem 
artist-upbolsterers,  are  beautifully  ''  treated ;"  the  por- 
tieres, stained  glass  windows,  eastern  rugs  and  armor 
foming  a  milange  of  rich,  subdued  and  most  Imrmoni- 
ous  tints. 

Upon  first  entering  the  studio  one  is  neither  conscious 
of  the  noble  proportions  nor  of  the  admirable  lighting 
of  this  beautiful  room.  The  eye  is  dazed  by  the  gor- 
geousness  of  the  decorations.  A  carnival  of  color  meets 
the  glance.  If  the  Orient,  with  the  richest  treasures  of 
its  tints  and  stuffs,  had  been  poured  into  Munkacsy's 
studio,  no  more  thoroughly  eastern  effect,  both  in  sump- 
tuous splendor  and  originality  of  contrast,  could  have 
been  produced.  This  is  indeed  the  ideal  studio,  where 
profusion  seems  to  beget  a  most  artistic  confusion,  and 
where  the  useful  and  the  splendid  combine  in  unex- 
pected picturesqueness. 

The  room,  large  and  lofty  in  width  and  height,  is 
fitted  up  in  the  style  of  the  German  Renaissance.  There 
are  splendid  bits  of  carving  in  the  great  wooden  fire- 
place in  the  oaken  gallery  which,  five  or  six  feet  from 
the  ceiUng,  runs  along  the  south  side  of  the  room,  and 
over  the  balustrade  of  which  are  thrown  rare  tapestries 
and  Venetian  rug?«.  In  one  corner  of  the  room  stands 
an  antique  carved  pulpit,  the  rescued  relic  of  some  old 
monastery.  There  are  also  two  beautiful  twisted 
columns  supporting    the    lintel  of  a  great    doorway. 


interesting  as  specimens  of  early  French  carving. 
But  the  studio  borrows  its  greatest  splendor  from  the 
eastern  stuff's  which  crowd  every  nook  and  corner.  Over 
the  Algerian  tabourets,  the  inlaid  tables,  the  divans 
and  ottomans  are  strewn  garments  of  strange  hues  and 
marvelous  fashion — Chinese  embroidered  robes,  silvered 
burnous,  Japanese  scarfs  and  calYas  stiff*  with  their 
gold  and  silver  ttowei*s  and  birds.  Even  from  the  ceil- 
ing depend  delicate  crepes  and  dainty  amber-colored 
gauzes.  Silken  draperies  screen  doors;  and  Chinese 
screens  of  all  imaginable  colors,  dense  with  pictorial 
embroideries,  crowd  every  corner  of  the  vast  apart- 
ment. To  relieve  the  eye,  which  otherwise  would  be- 
come fatigued  before  such  a  world  of  opulence  in  color, 
tlie  walls  are  dark,  irregularly  covered  with  sketches, 
portraits,  ceramics  and  cabinets.  On  several  of  the 
tables  are  giant  hot-house  plants,  spreading  palms  and 
stately  cacli^  or  tall  vases  filled  with  flowers. 

On  the  occasion  of  our  first  visit  to  the  studio  it 
chanced  to  be  the  painter's  i-eception  day.  The  room  was 
filled  with  groups  of  richly-dressed  Parlsiennes,  whose 
"VJTorth  costumes  were  in  curious  contrast  to  the  oriental 
character  of  their  surrounding,  producing  one  of  those 
bizarre  effects  the  late  craze  for  orientalism  has  brought 
into  fashion.  Critics  and  artists  were  there  also  in  full 
force,  hovering  among  whom,  in  the  zeal  of  her  hospita- 
ble spirit,  was  Madame  Munkacsy,  whase  beautiful 
toilet  of  peacock  plush  suggested  the  plumage  of  some 

r  tropical  bird.  To  this  bouquet  of  color  was  added 
rich  liveries  of  lackeys,  assiduously  passing  coffee, 
gorgeous  in  their  crimson  satin  waiscoats  and  gold-em- 
broidered coats.  Such  a  scene  might  have  tempted  the 
brush  of  Paul  Veronese,  and  one  could  wish  that  Mun- 
kacsy may  be  inspired  to  reproduce  on  a  larger  and 
grander  scale  than  ^^  La  Visite  k  B6b^  "  and  ^^  Les  Deux 
EfLmilles,"  a  transcription  of  the  brilliant  splendor  of  a 
sunilar  modem  scene,  which  recalls,  by  its  opulence 
aod  elegance,  the  days  of  Venetian  magnificence.  The 
chief  topic  of  discussion  was  the  recently  finished  ^^  La 
FIte  k  Papa,"  which  was  standing  upon  the  large  easel, 
and  which  one  veteran  critic  pronounced  to  be  '^  La  per- 
f^tion  de  la  coquetterie."  Then  the  talk  turned  to  the 
''Christ,"  which  was  just  then  the  great  art  sensation 
in  Paris.  Munkac*sy  himself  was  one  of  this  little 
group,  and  listened  with  much  earnestness  and  interest 
to  all  that  was  said.  Then,  after  a  little,  when  the  con- 
i^rsation  turned  upon  the  figure  of  "Christ,"  and -a 
discussion  arose  as  to  the  precise  meaning  to  be  read  in 
the  attitude,  he  began  to  explain  what  he  had  himself 
attempted  to  typify  in  his  creation. 

"  I  wanted  to  imint  a  man,  not  a  God.  How  can  one 
paint  a  God  ?  It  is  impossible.  Besides,  it  was  the  hu- 
man, not  the  mystic,  side  of  Christ's  cliaracter  which 
attracted  me.     One  can  only  paint  what  one  feels." 

This  and  much  more  was  said  with  a  simplicity  and 
directness  which  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  Mun- 
kacsy's  manner.  In  conversation  especially  he  pos- 
sesses this  first  of  personal  charms.  His  simplicity  is 
as  unstudied  as  it  is  eflfective  in  putting  others  at  their 
ease.  Though  neither  a  brilliant  nor  a  particularly 
fluent  talker,  the  rai)idity  of  his  speech  i>erhaps  hin- 
dered by  his  Use  of  a  foreign  tongue,  Munkacsy  seldom 
fails  to  talk  freelv  about  what  concerns  his  art.  He 
displays  an  eagerness  and  naturalness,  when  such  sub- 
jects are  touched  upon,  we  are  apt  to  associate  with  the 
more  youthful  period  of  a  man's  enthusiasms ;  but,  in 
point  of  fact,  what  artist  ever  grows  old,?  Munkacsy, 
so  far  from  l)einix  old,  has  not  as  yet  reached  the  terra  of 
years  appointed  to  a  man's  completeylt  maturity.  He  is 
thirty-six,  though  both  face  and  figur*^  would  suggest  the 
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forties;  for  he  has  the  rounded  back  of  the  diligent 
worker,  and  the  face  has  the  pallor  that  proclaims  a  se- 
vere strain  on  the  vital  forces.  The  face  is  itself  of  the 
pure  Magyar  type — high  cheek-bones,  bulging  forehead, 
prominent  lips,  and  eyes  so  small  but  of  such  tremen- 
dous shining  qualities  that  they  can  alone  be  compared 
to  the  Mongolian.  These  are  not  the  features  of  a 
dreamer  nor  of  an  idealist ;  they  belong  to  the  order  of 
genius  that  gives  us  the  radicals,  the  creators,  tlie  inno- 
vators. Munkacsy  is  all  of  these,  his  Magyar  blood  and 
ancestry  bequeathing  to  him  a  heritage  of  daring  cour- 
age and  adventurousness  in  his  aims  and  conceptions. 

The  story  of  the  painter's  early  life  has  found  its  way 
into  print,  the  various  versions  of  which  bear  so  little 
relation  to  the  truth  that  a  kind  of  Munkacsy  legend 
has  been  invented.  Yet  the  truth  is  romantic  enough 
to  have  no  need  of  biographer's  embellishments.  This 
truth  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  hear  from  Mun- 
kacsy himself.  One  morning,  happening  to  call  at 
the  studio  at  an  early  hour — early,  that  is,  for  late- 
rising  Paris — ^and  taking  advantage  of  a  tete-a-tete  free- 
dom of  talk  to  recount  to  him  an  amusing  fabrication 
concerning  his  earlier  career  which  had  lately  appeared 
in  a  Western  newspaper,  Munkacsy,  after  a  hearty 
laugh,  said : 

*^  I  presume  you  have  never  heard  the  real  facts  of  my 
life,  so  many  untruths  are  published  ;  yet  the  truth  is 
simple  enough.  My  fiither  was  a  Hungarian  tax- 
gatherer,  and  I  am  one  of  five  children.  During  the 
Hungarian  Revolution  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  as 
were  many  others,  by  the  Prussians.  He  had  refused 
to  give  up  the  tax-money  which  he  had  in  his  cash-box, 
and  suffered  for  his  honesty.  My  mother  died  when  I 
was  quite  young.  We  children  were  thus  left  adrift 
till  five  uncles  and  aunts  charitably  came  to  our  assist- 
ance. One  of  us  went  to  live  with  each.  I  was  sent 
to  live  with  an  aunt  at  Czarba.  One  day  a  band  of 
brigands  entered  our  house,  and,  after  pillaging  and 
destroying  everything  they  could  lay  hands  on,  they 
beat  my  aunt  so  cruelly  that  she  died.  I  managed  to 
escape.  An  uncle  residing  at  Arad  consented  to  take 
charge  of  me  aft«r  this  event.  He  was  a  farmer  in  a 
very  small  way,  not  rich  enough  to  spend  much  money 
on  my  education,  so  that  when  I  was  ten  years  old  he 
put  me  to  work  at  a  joiner's,  where  I  spent  seven  of  the 
most  unhappy  years  of  my  life.  While  I  was  at  the 
joiner's,  I  fell  ill  of  a  fever,  and  perhaps  to  this  misfor- 
tune or  chance  I  may  attribute  the  change  in  my  career. 
I  was  sent  home  to  my  uncle's  to  be  nursed.  The 
intermittent  fever  from  which  I  was  suffering  left  me 
intervals  of  compai*ative  health.  When  I  was  not  too 
ill  I  used  to  amuse  myself  by  drawing  and  painting, 
and  I  developed  a  prodigious  taste  for  writing  execrable 
verses.  In  fact,  I  dreamed  I  was  a  poet.  But  fate 
decreed  I  was  to  be  a  painter ;  for  my  uncle,  seeing  one 
day  some  of  my  crude  dniwings,  thought  it  just  as  well 
to  let  me  liave  a  few  lessons — with  a  view  to  the  joinery 
business. 

"  There  happened  just  then  to  be  a  clever  painter 
called  Szamosi  in  the  town.  One  day  he  saw  some  of 
my  crude  efforts  and  they  pleased  him.  He  advised 
nie  strongly  to  give  up  carpentry  and  try  art.  My 
uncle,  of  course,  opposed  the  idea,  but  to  no  purpose. 
Szamosi  and  I  left  him  one  morning  and  went  off  to 
Arad,  where  for  some  time  we  lived  and  worked  to- 
gether, and  where  I  learned  of  my  good  Professor  the 
elements  and  some  of  the  difficulties  of  art. 

"Had  I  known  the  difficulties  earlier,"  said  Mun- 
kacsy here  with  a  grave  smile,  **  I  question  whether  I 
hould  ever  have  become  a  painter. 


"This  happened  in  lft(Jl.  Szamosi  taught  me  not 
only  drawing,  but  literature  and  history.  He  was,  in- 
deed, as  kind  as  a  father  to  me.  People  often  annoy 
me  by  saying  that  I  was  the  pupil  of  an  itinerant  sign- 
painter,  and  so  on.  The  fact  is,  Szamosi  (who  is  still 
alive  and  doing  well  in  Hungary)  was  and  is  a  good 
painter  and  an  excellent  teacher.  He  is  the  only  mas- 
ter I  ever  had. 

*'  From  Arad  I  went  to  Buda-Pesth  (where  I  sent  in 
some  genre  pictures  to  the  Kunst  Verein),  and  thence  to 
Vienna.  I  had  a  hard  life  of  it ;  working  much  and 
making  very  little.  My  intention  in  going  to  Viennu 
was  to  study  with  Professor  Rath,  but  he  died  about 
tliat  time,  and  I  worked  for  some  time  alone  at  the 
Vienna  Academy. 

**  On  leaving  it  I  spent  two  years  at  Munich,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Diisseldorf,  where  I  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Kraus,  and  painted  my  first  important 
picture,  'Le  Dernier  Jour  d'un  Condamne,'  which,  as 
you  know,  was  sent  to  the  Paris  salon  and  carried  oflT  a 
medal.  It  was  painted,  I  acknowledge,  in  the  very  dark 
manner  with  which  I  am  often  reproached.  It  was  not 
until  I  came  to  Paris  that  I  began  to  get  rid  of  this 
fault.  Paris  has  contributed  much  to  my  present  suc- 
cess. Indeed,  it  has  widened  my  views  of  art  and  rid 
me  of  my  tendency  to  gloom." 

It  was  not  in  this,  but  on  still  another  day,  that  we 
learned  how  the  painter  came  by  his  peculiar  name. 
It  was  as  Michka  Liebs  that  he  worked  in  the  joiner's 
workshop,  the  latter  being  the  family  name ;  but  upon 
his  becoming  an  artist,  he  clianged  Munkacs,  the  name 
of  the  town  in  which  he  was  bom,  to  Munkacsy,  adopt- 
ing the  latter  as  his  artist  appellation. 

Among  modem  artists,  perhaps  none  are  more  un- 
traveled  than  Munkacsy.  His  own  confession  that, 
except  of  certain  portions  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  and 
a  few  of  the  Continental  art  cities,  such  as  Munich, 
Diisseldorf  and  Paris,  he  had  seen  nothing,  even  of 
Europe,  was  surprising  indeed — the  more  so,  since  in 
the  '*  Christ "  the  grouping  of  the  multitude  suggests 
thorough  familiarity  and  study  of  Eastem  life  and  cha- 
racter. He  has  never  even  lx?en  to  Italy,  except  for  a 
single  day  passed  at  Venice. 

His  art  has  both  suffered  and  gained  by  this  loss. 
The  "Christ,"  it  is  safe  to  say,  would  never  had  been 
given  to  the  world  in  its  present  form  had  the  artist 
had  the  originality  of  his  conception  in  a  certain  measure 
impaired  by  a  too  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  mas- 
terpieces of  Italian  religious  art.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  great  jminting  would  unquestionably  have  gained 
something  in  unity,  and  its  defects  been  the  less  pro- 
nounced, had  the  painter  been  enabled  to  make  a  study 
of  the  great  masters  a  part  of  his  early  education. 

Michael  Munkacsy,  in  the  growth  and  development 
of  his  art  and  genius,  has  passed  through  several  quite 
distinctly  marked  processes,  for  hisgrniiis  is  of  an  eclec- 
tic order.  It  is  also  of  such  vigor  and  scope  that  its 
fullest  expression  could  only  be  attained  with  the  ma- 
turity of  the  artist's  powers.  These  processes  can  be 
very  easily  trac(»d  and  defined.  The  works  produced  in 
what  may  be  termed  his  earlier  manner  were  those 
painted  when  under  the  influence  of  Vicole  du  tunr, 
when,  fresh  from  the  Munich  and  Diisseldorf  schools, 
he  had  become  infected  with  their  tendency  to  gloom. 
Munkacsy,  though  perhaps  the  most  distinctly  original 
artist  of  the  century,  has  by  no  means  escaped  either  the 
art  influences  or  the  contemporaneous  mannerisms  of  the 
time.  While  of  late  years  no  painter  has  cut  liis  way 
through  the  tmditions  of  the  school  with  more  superb 
indifli'rence  to  their  dictates,  or  a  higher  scorn  of  all  that 
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fellshort  of  original  creation,  still,  like  all  other  workers, 
he  owes  a  large  debt  to  his  early  training.  His  stay  in 
Munich,  and,  more  particularly,  his  study  uuder  the 
Munich  painter,  Kraua,  tended  greatly  to  develop  his 
Btyle,  and  his  early  '*  dark  "  manner  is  distinctly  to  be 
traced  to  these  sources. 

The  pictures  produced  during  this  period— during  his 
days  of  poverty,  obscurity  and  even  want — were  "  Les 
EUHleurs  de  Nuit,"  "  Le  Heros  d'un  Village,"  "  Le 
Dernier  Jour  d'un  Condamn^,"  etc.,  being  for  the  most 
part  reproductions  of  scenes  and  incidents  peculiar  to 
the  artist's  native  country.  Coarse,  half-eivilized  pea- 
eauts,  a  wild,  untamed  landscape,  straggling,  bewil- 
dered-looking  villages — such  were  the  subjects  of  his 
brush  in  those  earlier  days,  when  the  memories  of  his 
native  land  were  fresh  upon  him.  The  chief  qunlities  of 
these  earlier  pictures  were  tlieir  realiNm,  the  dramatic 


force  displayed,  and  the  cajMicity  of  the  artist  for  in- 
vesting a  subject  with  the  charm  of  poetic  feeling.  The 
longing  to  give  utterance  to  an  ardent  poetic  impulse, 
which,  as  a  boy,  prompted  bim  to  seek  comfort  in  the 
writing  of  bad  verse,  in  the  tragic  pathos  of  these  scenes 
from  Hungarian  life  found  its  fuller  expression.  These 
pictures  were  poems,  in  a  word — poems  of  passion,  of 
heroism,  and,  olleuer  stilt,  of  despair.  The  most  famous 
of  these,  "  Le  Dernier  Jour  d'un  Condamne,"  which 
won  a  medal  at  the  Salon  of  IrtlW,  is  replete  with  a  truly 
tragical  intensity.  The  picture  shows  the  interior  of  a 
dungeon,  flllcd  with  a  gaping,  uurious  crowd  of  towns- 
people and  peasants,  who,  in  accordance  with  an  old 
Hungarian  custom,  which  allows  a  condemned  man,  on 
the  eve  of  his  execution,  to  be  exposed  to  satisfy  public 
curiosity,  have  come  to  lake  a  look  at  the  prisoner.  The 
condemned  man,  the  very  embodiment  of  a  last  hope, 
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with  peculiar  radiance  against  the  blacks  and  deep 
browns  with  which  they  are  contrasted.  It  is  such 
effects  as  these  which  make  the  picture  luminous.  But 
for  strong,  deep  color  and  a  truly  rich  harmony,  one 
turns  from  these  more  radiant  lights  to  the  warm  tints 
of  the  Oriental  draperies,  to  the  sober  splendor  of  the 
high-priest's  robes,  to  the  superb  cloaks  and  tunics  of 
the  Jewish  populace.  Never,  on  a  modem  canvas,  have 
such  an  orgie  and  tints  and  hues  been  presented  to  the 
eye  ;  all  the  resources  of  a  true  colorist's  palette  have 
been  exhausted  in  producing  these  varied  harmonies, 
these  delicate,  tender  tones,  these  deep,  strong  con- 
trasts. 

It  may  be  because  Munkacsy  has  reproduced  for  us, 
by  means  of  these  rich  costumes  and  appointments, 
something  of  the  accredited  splendor  of  the  East,  that, 
in  his  creation,  the  Jewish  character  seems  to  have 
found  a  new  expositor.  Though  the  subject  is  as  old  as 
Christendom,  we  seem  for  the  first  time  to  make  ac- 
quaintance with  that  Jewish  people  who  crucified  the 
Lord.  No  other  painter  has  reproduced,  on  a  single 
canvas,  types  so  complete  and  individual  as  to  embody 
all  the  complex  characteristics  of  that  strange  people. 
Here  are  the  elders,  self-complacent,  confident,  disdain- 
ful ;  here  the  disputatious  doctors ;  the  sensuous  Sad- 
ducees,  the  arrogant  and  jealous  Pharisees,  and,  as  the 
very  embodiment  of  the  majesty  and  pride  of  a  people 
''chosen  of  God,"  stands  the  high-priest,  one  of  the 
noblest  figures  ever  painted. 

And  then  the  people,  the  passionate,  ignorant,  ex- 
citable people,  with  their  curiously  wayward  and  impul- 
sive natures :  one  day  bearing  Jesus  in  triumph  to  the 
city,  with  palms  and  branches,  as  the  maker  of  miracles 
and  the  speaker  of  Divine  prophecies,  and  the  next, 
with  furious  clamor  and  the  rage  of  hate,  demanding 
his  death  as  their  right.  These,  in  all  the  extravagance 
of  their  importunate  anger  and  unfeeling  cruelty,  Mun- 
kacsy has  admirably  portrayed.  All  the  varying  notes 
of  passion  are  to  be  read  in  these  wild  gestures,  sneering 
lips  and  scornful  features.  Even  the  accent  of  pity  is 
nol  forgotten.  Above  the  mocking,  brutal  crowd,  a  little 
removed,  stands  the  figure  of  a  young  and  beautiful 
woman,  holding  her  babe  in  her  arms,  eyeing  the  Sa- 
viour with  tender,  mournful  look,  as  if,  in  the  Divine 
compassion  of  her  great  woman's  heart,  she  would  fain 
save  Him  who  had  raised  the  fallen  Magdalens  and  had^ 
preferred  Mary  to  Martha. 

But  the  main  centres  of  interest  in  the  picture  are, 
naturally,  the  two  figures  of  Christ  and  Pilate — Christ 
as  prisoner,  awaiting  his  doom,  and  Pilate  in  the  act  of 
listening  to  the  accusations  brought  against  him.  Mun- 
kacsy, with  fine  dramatic  instinct,  has  chosen  the  mo- 
ment of  conflict  in  Pilate's  mind  when,  confronted  with 
the  undeniable  proofs  of  Christ's  guilt  from  the  Jewish 
standpoint,  he  is  yet  unable  to  justify  his  own  sense  of 
justice  in  condemning  him.  This  expression  of  mental 
conflict  is  finely  rendered.  But,  it  must  be  confessed, 
Pilate's  face  is  one  of  the  disappointments  of  the  pic- 
ture. It  is  the  face  of  a  Roman  of  the  decadence,  of 
the  time  of  Nero  and  Caracalla,  rather  than  that  be- 
longing to  tlie  first  century  of  the  empire,  when  the 
victories  and  heroic  deeds  of  the  republic  kept  the  race 
still  grandly  noble.  This  Pilate  is  a  cruel,  licentious, 
tyrannical  dictator,  very  different  indeed  from  the  man 
the  Evangelists  have  painted  for  us — the  man  of  subtle 
intelligence  and  real  largeness  of  nature,  whose  "  What 
is  Truth  "  proved  at  least  his  belief  in  it,  yet  of  such 
credulity  he  must  needs  listen  to  his  wife's  warninjEr  as 
she  had  related  her  dream,  and  who  possessed  so  lively 
a  conscience  he  could  not  bear  the  stain  upon  his  hands 


of  an  innocent  man's  blood,  and  when  forced  to  con- 
demn him,  washes  them  publicly. 

If  Pilate's  face  does  not  agree  with  the  generally  re- 
ceived conception,  the  figure,  attitude  and  drapery 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  attitude  is  singularly 
impressive,  being  remarkable  for  its  simple  dignity. 
And  the  drapery  is  sculpturesque.  It  has  the  breadth 
of  fold  the  Greeks  made  use  of  when  they  wished  to 
depict  power. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  some  critics  that  there  is  no 
indication  in  the  surroundings  or  attire  of  Pilate  sug- 
gestive of  the  magnificence  and  pomp  of  a  great  Roman 
functionary.  But  pomp  may  be  shown  in  more  ways 
than  one.  Simple  drapery  may  be  as  stately  in  its  wa}" 
as  jewels  or  cloth  of  gold ;  while  the  very  absence  of 
imposing  soldiery  attending  Pilate  is  but  a  surer  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  and  stability  of  his  power.  The 
Romans,  like  the  English,  ruled  less  by  force  and  more 
by  prestige.  One  single  Roman  soldier  pressing  back, 
with  disdainful  gesture,  the  encroachment  of  the  crowd, 
is  eloquently  suggestive  of  the  degradation,  politically, 
to  which  the  Jewish  nation  had  fallen. 

In  his  **  Christ,"  Munkacsy  has  painted  none  of  the 
types  hitherto  accepted  as  representative.  His  is  neither 
the  severe  Byzantine,  nor  the  mystic  Renaissance,  nor 
the  sturdy  Herculean  Christ  of  Rembrandt's  day.  They 
who  come  to  find  the  embodiment  of  the  God-man  in 
this  conception  will  turn  away  in  disappointment.  There 
is  neither  nimbus,  nor  celestial  aureole,  nor  concourse 
of  hovering  angels.  In  this  pale,  ardent,  calm-faced 
man  one  seeks  in  vain  for  any  sign  or  suggestion  of 
Divinity,  of  the  dual  nature  of  Him  who  was  at  once 
God  and  man.  This  strange  Jesus  is  all  human — a  man, 
indeed,  of  like  sorrows  as  ourselves — but  no  Redeemer 
of  the  world,  no  Saviour  sent  to  die  that  men  might  live. 
It  is  rather  the  face  of  a  reformer,  a  thinker,  a  radical ; 
a  man  possessed  of  a  glorious  conviction,  thrilling  with  a 
sense  of  its  importance,  and  sublimely  scornful  of  an 
ignorant  world  that  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  his  life. 
The  glance  with  which  he  confronts  Pilate  is  marvelous 
in  its  expression  of  these  mingled  emotions.  He  gazes 
at  him  bitterly  but  proudly,  unflinchingly ;  for  the  lofti- 
ness of  His  spiritual  nature  carries  Him  to  heights  of 
heroism  undreamed  of  by  His  doubting  judge.  In  the 
eye — that  wondrous,  ardent,  flame-lit  eye — is  also  to  be 
read  the  burning  zeal  of  the  &natic,  whose  fanaticism 
carries  Him  into  the  desert  to  scourge  the  flesh,  and 
whose  enthusiasm  aureoles  martyrdom  with  glory.  By 
this  glance  He  proclaims  His  superiority  over  the  in- 
tellectual finesse  c£  Pilate.  And  He  dominates  the 
crowd  of  His  brutal  countrymen  by  His  attitude  of  su- 
perb indiflerence. 

It  is  because  of  the  modemness  of  this  conception 
that  Munkacsy 's  ''  Christ "  stands  alone.  For  the  first 
time  in  art  the  exegetical  Christ  of  Renan  and  Strauss, 
the  Christ  of  modern  unbelievers  and  scientists  is  em- 
bodied in  ideal  form.     Realism  has  found  its  painter. 

Since  the  first  exhibition  of  the  picture  Munkacsy  has 
entirely  repainted  the  head  of  his  Christ.  In  the  first 
modeling,  the  human  character  was  even  more  strongly 
marked  than  in  its  present  individualization  ;  w^hich  re- 
minds us  that  it  wjis  not  in  deference  to  criticism  that 
the  original  head  was  altered.  For  this  we  have  the 
painter's  word.  ''  I  had  always  intended  to  repaint  it," 
he  said  once,  when  we  touched  upon  thjfo  delicate  point 
"  There  was  a  touch  of— what  I  can  5;tily  term  vulgarity 
in  the  first  that  did  not  please  me.  I^ut — que  voulez-vomf 
—1  was  tired,  overwrought,  exhau  sted,  and  anxious  to 
exhibit  my  work.  So  1  sent  it  aVyay  with  all  its  im- 
perfections on  its  head,  resolving  to  alter  it  later.    The 
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present  head  has,  I  think,  more  nobility,  though  its 
general  character  is  unchanged.  Yes,  it  certainly  %8  a 
man's  head.  Can  we  paint  a  God's  ?  Yes,  it  is  a  real- 
istic Christ !  Je  ne  veux  plus  d^ aureole^  moi,''^  I  could 
not  help  replying  that  he  could  hardly  have  found  a 
fitting  aureole  for  this  Christ. 

Perhaps,  had  Munkacsy  repainted  the  entire  figure, 
some  of  its  defects  would  have  been  less  noticeable. 
Anatomically,  the  drawing  is  far  from  satisfactory.  It 
is  difficult,  for  instance,  to  believe  that  actual  bone  and 
muscle  are  hidden  by  the  rigid  white  drapery  which  en- 
velops the  figure.  In  attempting  to  invest  his  person- 
age with  repose,  he  has  made  the  body  of  Christ 
inanimate.  Even  the  drapery  gives  no  hint  of  motion. 
And  thus  the  figure,  Which,  from  the  magnitude  of  its 
importance,  should  be  the  most  impressive  among  the 
agitated  and  impassioned  crowd  of  spectators  and  actors, 
becomes  in  reality  the  least  so. 

One  of  the  main  defects  in  the  picture,  as  a  compo- 
sition, lies  in  the  fact  that  the  interest  is  not  sufficiently 
concentrated.  There  are  in  reality  two  points  of  inte- 
rest— Christ  and  Pilate.  The  eye  wanders  hesitatingly 
from  one'  to  the  other,  and  cannot  rest  on  either.  This 
may  be  accounted  for,  to  some  extent,  by  the  fact  that 
the  artist,  with  not  altogether  happy  boldness,  has 
draped  both  these  figures  in  white,  and  in  whites  of 
equal  values.  Christ  naturally  should  have  been  clothed 
in  white,  but  had  Pilate's  robe  been  of  any  other  color 
historically  admissible,  the  eye  would  have  been  insen- 
sibly attracted  to  the  proper  centre  of  the  composition. 


Another  most  noticeable  defect  is  the  prominence 
given  to  the  ruffianly-looking  man,  who,  with  uplifted 
arms,  is  giving  utterance  to  the  cry,  "  Crucify  him  1" 
The  violent  action  expressed  in  those  wide,  outstretched 
arms  and  hands  greatly  mars  the  unity  of  the  movement 
in  the  picture.  The  crowd  is  neither  sufficiently  excited 
or  tumultuous  to  give  an  excuse  for  the  introduction 
of  such  violence.  There  is  nothing,  either  in  the  group- 
ing, action  or  gesture  of  the  multitude  which  serves  as 
a  crescendo  to  this  loud  climax.  And  Munkacsy  has 
given  us,  by  means  of  the  wide-open  mouth  and  the  ex- 
panded chest  of  the  man,  the  impression  of  a  cry  so 
deafening  that  it  must  have  drowned  both  the  high- 
priest's  accusation  and  the  clamor  of  the  rabble.  This 
figure  is,  on  the  whole,  offensive ;  the  more  so  as  it  de- 
stroys, in  great  measure,  the  harmony  of  the  composi- 
tion by  its  extravagance,  loudness,  and  general  obtru- 
siveness  of  action. 

But  criticise  as  we  may  its  defects  and  shortcomings, 
the  great  picture  stands  unequaled  among  modern  works 
of  art.  It  is  destined  to  take  its  place  in  the  galleries 
of  the  future  with  such  masterpieces  as  Paul  Veronese's 
"Feast  of  Cana,"  and  Rembrandt's  "  Ronde  de  Nuit." 
Like  these,  it  will  be  taken  as  the  typical  reproduction 
of  the  age. 

A  great  French  painter,  in  commenting  upon  its  re- 
markable qualities  and  its  equally  remarkable  defects, 
assigned  it  its  true  value  when  he  said:  *'But  what 
would  you  have  ?    In  spite  of  all  its  faults,  it  is  the 

picture  of  the  country  1" 

Anna  Bowman  Blake. 
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I  LIVE  in  a  little  old-fashioned  house, 

Brown  and  wrinkled  and  crabbed  and  low  ; 
It 's  behind  the  age,  you  can  easily  see, 

For  the  clocks  are  always  slow  ; 
The  doors  have  each  some  trick  of  their  own, — 

There 's  a  turn  of  the  wrist  you  can  learn,  if  you  tiy, 
But  you  ought  to  have  lived  in  it  all  your  life 

To  know  it  as  well  as  I. 

'Twas  a  moral  squint  in  the  builder's  eye, — 

The  panes  in  the  windows  are  far  too  small ; 
There  are  twists  in  the  very  floors  ;  there  are  beams 

In  the  ceiling  and  bumps  in  the  wall ; 
There  are  queer  little  cupboards  tucked  away, 

There  are  fireplaces  big  enough  for  ten, 
And  the  old  bnck  oven,  so  long  disused, 

Would  bake  for  a  dozen  men. 

You  may  laugh  if  you  choose,  but  I  give  you  my  word 

That  doors  will  ope  with  no  one  near ; 
In  the  dead  of  night  there  are  noises  heard 

That,  to  say  the  least,  are  queer  ; 
They  may  lay  it  all  to  a  flapping  blind, 

Or  the  creaking  limb  of  a  door-yard  tree, 
But  I  know  there 's  a  spell  on  all  these  things, 

And  it  will  not  let  them  be. 


In  a  wide  half  circle  on  winter  nights 

We  draw  our  chairs  to  the  glowing  heartli, 
When  a  weird  long  call  from  the  chimney's  mouth 

Strikes  cold  across  our  mirth  ; 
Mixed  with  sharp  sleet  and  whistling  wind, 

With  the  wild  white  storm  we  dimly  sec, 
In  those  winding  alleys,  steep  and  blind, 

The  old  witch  brews  her  tea. 

'Tis  the  blackest  draught  that  ever  was  brewed — 

Black  with  bitter,  strange  herbs  in  the  pot ; 
And  it 's  stronger  and  stronger  the  longer  it 's  stood, 

All  seething  and  bubbling  and  hot ; 
The  old  crone  smokes  her  old  clay  pipe, 

And  upward  and  outward  curl  the  rings ; 
She  steeps  her  tea,  and  she  nods  her  head, 

And  the  kettle  sings  and  sings. 

The  snow  purrs  soft  at  the  window-pane, 

And  the  cat  purrs  close  to  my  ear ; 
I  have  curled  myself  up  on  the  rug  a  while 

The  purring  flames  to  hear  ; 
I  heard  the  old  witch  crooning  a  song — 

A  song  with  a  charm  to  keep  ; 

It  waked  up  things  that  had  slept  too  long, 

And  it  sent  mo  fast  asleep  ! 

Elains  Ooodalb. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

CLEANSED    FItOM    BLOOD-OUILTIRB88. 

"  Dead  ?  Imposeible  I"  was  the  exclamation  of  Mis8 
Hunuiwell,  alter  a  hurried  explanation  by  the  marshal. 
"  Who  could  have  killed  him  V 

"We  have  felt  bound  to  hold  this  joung  man,  who 
was  found  with  the  body,"  said  the  tnan-hal  almost 
apniogt'tically. 

The  lady  glanced  keenly  at  Martin  and  aeked,  with 
that  mixture  of  command  and  interrogation  which  the 
Buccemful  t«acher  is  sure  to  acquire : 

"  ^Vho  found  him  with  it  ?" 

"  Well,  I  and  my  deputy— that  is,  he  gave  the  alarm 
and  we  ran  to  the  place  and  found  him  supporting  this 
man's  head." 

"And  you— where  were  you  when  he  called  ?" 

"  We  were  just  entering  the  ground!*. " 

"Just  entering  these  grounds!  Why,  how  long  ago 
did  this  happen  V 

"Only  a  short  time — perhaps  twenty  minutes." 

"  And  pray,  sir,  what  were  you  doing  on  my  premises 
at  this  hour  of  the  night  ?" 

"lam  the  United  States  Marshal  for  this  district," 
said  the  official,  somewhat  pompously. 

"  Well  ?"  ejaculated  the  unrelenting  inquisitor,  as 
she  looked  down  upon  him  from  the  steps. 

The  moonlight  showed  a  flush  upon  bis  cheek  as  he 
answered : 

"  I  have  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  a  certain  fugitive 
slave,  and  was  directed  by  the  claimant  to  meet  him 
here  upon  the  arrival  of  the  train." 

"  And  this  young  man— who  is  he  ?" 

"  I  am  Martin  Kortright,  ma'am,"  said  he,  answer- 
ing for  himself,  and  removing  his  hat  as  he  did  so. 

"  Ah  I  I  nm  very  glad  to  meet  you."  she  said,  step- 
ping fi)rward  and  giving  him  her  hand.  "  Yon  came 
ujion  the  train  in  answer  to  my  telegram  ?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  he  replieil. 

"  And  you  came  out  hei-e^why  ?" 

"  I  wa»  somewhat  alarmed  by  your  dispatch,  and 
thought  I  would  come  and  look  at  the  place  without 
waiting  for  morning." 

"  I  see  ;  and  in  sodoingyou  fell  among  thieves,"  said 
the  lady  severely.  "  I  do  not  understand  what  has 
taken  place  In  my  absence,"  she  continued,  "but 
whether  this  man  be  dead  or  alive,  this  is  not  a  lit  place 
for  him  to  remain.     Bring  him  in." 

She  had  rung  the  bell  on  her  anival,  and  a  teacher 
with  a  pallid  face  that  told  of  the  terrors  that  had  af- 
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dieted  the  gentle  flock  at  Beechwood  during  the  absence 
of  tl)e  mistress,  now  answered  her  summons.  MIm 
Ilunniwell  took  the  candle  from  her  trembling  hand, 
and,  standing  beside  the  open  door,  motioned  to  the 
men  to  enter.  As  they  ascended  the  steps  she  directed 
her  coacliman  to  drive  at  once  ibr  a  physician  and  on 
officer  of  the  law. 

The  latter  portion  of  her  message  was  altogether  need- 
le.w.  The  anger  of  the  good  minii<ter  had  grown  into  a 
flame  when  he  learned  the  gravity  of  Amy's  hurt.  How 
the  mistake  should  have  arisen,  or  whether  it  was  a  mis- 
take, he  could  not  tell.  The  more  he  thought  upon  it 
the  stronger  grew  his  suspicion  that  Hilda  was  yet  in 
danger.  He  lost  no  time,  therefore,  in  letting  certain 
of  Ids  neighbors,  including  the  officers  of  the  law  in  the 
village,  know  that  a  crime  had  been  committed.  The 
fear  which  he  had  entertained  for  a  time  aa  to  the  re- 
sult of  his  own  action  had  passed  away,  and  he  now 
only  felt  a  renewed  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  Hilda  and 
the  capture  of  her  abductors.  The  atmonpiiere  of  the 
little  village  wa-i  already  charged  with  explosive  mate- 
rial. The  presence  of  the  slave-hunters  and  sometliing 
of  the  nature  of  their  errand  was  well  known  in  the 
town,  and  in  many  a  household  the  evening  praver  that 
night  had  contained  an  especially  earnest  petition  for 
"  them  that  are  in  bonds."  The  whole  village  seemed 
to  rest  in  anticipation  of  exciting  events.  Men  and 
women  were  awake  and  eager  to  know  what  had  hap- 
pened. Almost  before  he  knew  it  the  goofl  minister 
found  himself  returning  to  the  scene  of  the  night's  ad- 
venture with  a  band  of  resolute  men,  whose  action  was 
all  the  more  significant  because  there  were  no  threats 
or  boasts  to  be  heard  among  them.  The  constable  had 
a  pistol,  or  was  supposed  to  have  one,  but  except  for 
walking-sticks  and  extemporized  clubs  wrenched  from 
picket^fences  or  cut  with  the  ever-ready  pocket-knife 
from  the  overhanging  elms  that  lined  the  street*,  very 
ffw  of  them  were  armed.  As  they  approached  the 
place  where  the  road  leading  to  the  seminary  turned 
off  to  the  left  the  sound  of  a  vehicle  rapidly  driven  over 
the  frozen  groimd  reached  their  ears.  Tlien  the  hoof- 
strokes  of  a  double  team  were  heard  upon  the  bridge. 
Some  boys  who  had  pushed  on  ahead  of  the  main  com- 
pany gave  the  alarm. 

"That's  them!"  "It's  Bissett's  grays!"  "The 
kidnappers!"  and  other  like  cries  were  heard  as  the 
hoys  leape<l  the  fences  and  sought  shelter  from  attach. 
Instinctively  the  men  formed  a  line  across  the  road, 
and  as  the  wagon  rolled  out  of  the  darkness  of  the 
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covered  bridj^e  into  the  moonlight,  Mareden,  who  was 
tlie  sole  occupant  of  the  carriage,  could  distinctly  eve 
their  earncHt  faces  and  the  hurried  preparations  that 
were  being  made  to  obstruct  his  course.  For  an  instant 
he  half-checked  the  horses  in  tliuir  sweeping  trot.  Then 
he  saw  that  it  was  too  late.  There  was  uo  room  to  turn. 
He  miglit  burst  through.  At  all  events  it  was  his  only 
chance.  The  obstruction  was  forty  yards  away,  and  once 
past  that  barrier  it  was  only  twenty  miles  to  the  state 
line.  Behind  him  was — he  knew  not  what  of  danger. 
He  drew  tlie  reins  tighter,  and  gave  the  lash  to  the 
spriglitly  gtrys.  As  he  neared  the  line  the  men  wavered. 
It  was  no  li-.'ht  matter  lo  stand  in  the  way  of  the  infuri- 
ated team.  Marsden  ro»e  up,  lashed  the  horses,  and  gave 
a  shrill  yell  of  detlance.  Just  before  he  readied  the  corner 
a  new  barrier  suddenly  arose  across  his  way.  Two  men 
had  lifted  a  white  picket  gate  from  its  binges,  and  now 
held  it  suspended  between  liiem  above  the  roadway. 
Seeing  their  purpose,  a  dozen  sprang  to  their  aid.  It 
was  impassable,  reaching  liigh  above  the  horses'  heads, 
and  shifting  to  this  side  and  that  as  their  course  seemed 
to  vary.  The  only  chance  was  to  try  and  break  it  down. 
He  beaded  the  horses  square  against  it.  The  pole 
burst  through  the  narrow  palings.  The  men  who  held 
it  were  thrown  down,  but  the  frame  of  the  gate  was 
against  the  hordes'  legs.  Their  feet  were  caught 
between  the  slats.  They  stumbled  and  fulL  A  dozen 
hands  seized  the  wheels  before  they  bad  ceased  to  re- 
volve. Marsden,  thrown  forward  and  half-stunned,  was 
a  prisoner  before  he  had  time  to  draw  a  weapon,  and 
was  marched  olT,  with  his  hands  tied,  to  the  town-hall 
under  charge  of  a  trusty  guard. 

His  attempt  at  escape  had  failed.  After  climbing 
the  hilt-side  a  short  distance,  he  had  realized  the  fu- 
tility of  trying  to  escape  in  that  manner,  and  stealing 
back  to  the  road,  had  sought  to  use  the  method  which 
had  been  decided  upon  in  case  of  success,  without  wait- 
ing  to  ascertain  any  more  definitely  the  fole  of  his 
companions. 

After  this  the  company,  now  much  diminished  in  num- 
bers, moved  on.    Meeting  the  coachman  from  the  semi- 


nary, the  minister  asked  him  a  few  hurried  questions,  to 
which  the  nmn  gave  most  confusing  replies.  All  that  he 
could  gather  fVoin  him  was  that  some  one  was  dead,  or 
at  least  badly  injured,  at  the  seminary,  and  he  had  been 
sent  for  the  doctor.  Directing  him  where  the  physi- 
cian might  be  found,  they  proceeded.  Before  they 
reached  the  grounds  the  carriagu  (Mssed  them  on  its  i-e- 
turh.  Then  they  halted  for  consultation,  and  it  was 
determined  that  the  better  way  would  be  to  quietly  sur- 
round the  building,  after  which  the  consUible  and  a  few 
others  should  go  forward  to  reconnoitre.  Nothing  could 
be  done,  that  worthy  said,  until  a  warrant  was  issued. 
This  the  justice  would  fill  out  upon  the  minister's  in- 
formation as  soon  as  he  could  procure  the  names  of  the 
kidnappers  from  the  register  at  the  hotel.  All  they 
could  do  in  the  meantime  was  merely  to  prevent  tlie 
escape  of  the  olTenders.  So  Che  mob  waited  in  patient 
silence  for  the  ponderous  wheels  of  the  law  to  move 

While  these  things  were  occurring  in  the  village  i^n 
equally  strange  scene  had  been  enacted  in  the  semi- 
nary. Following  the  direction  of  Miss  Hunniwell  the 
men  bore  their  unconscious  burden  along  the  hall  and 
into  one  of  the  reception-rooms,  leaving  a  row  of  crim- 
son drops  from  the  door  to  the  side  of  a  low  settle  on 
which  she  directed  that  he  should  be  placed.  Won- 
dering eyes  and  pallid  fiices  peered  over  the  banisters 
above  at  this  sti-ange  procession.  Water  was  brought 
and  a  sponge;  and  Miss  Hunniwell,  tucking  back  her 
lace-edged  sleeves,  took  the  basin  and  washed  the  blood 
from  the  coarse  pale  &ce.  As  she  did  so  she  noted  a  aoit, 
uncertain  breath.  The  marshal  found  a  dim  pulsation  at 
the  wrist  also.  The  left  temple  was  crushed  and  torn. 
Out  of  the  severed  flbrcs  came  a  slender,  fitful  stream 
of  red.  Mariin  pressed  his  finger  hard  upon  a  point 
just  in  front  of  and  above  the  ear  and  it  ceased.  Then 
they  poured  a  little  brandy  down  his  throat.  His  reS' 
piration  became  more  regular  and  decided.  Then  the 
Bui^on  came — a  gruff,  fearless  man,  with  the  fVeedom 
of  speech  and  positiveness  of  manner  that  the  old  coun- 
try practitioner  geta.     He  examined  the  wounded  man 
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carefully ;  tried  the  skull,  to  find  any  fracture  or  depres- 
sion; caught  up  the  severed  artery  and  dressed  the 
wound. 

"  He  '11  get  along,"  said  he  grimly,  when  his  exami- 
nation was  completed.  ''A  concussion  of  the  brain 
with  a  considerable  loss  of  blood.  That 's  what  saved 
him  probably,  though  it  has  left  him  weak.  It  was  a 
close  call — would  have  killed  most  men ;  but  these  cattle 
never  die  when  they  ought  to." 

''  Can  he  be  removed  ?"  inquired  Eighmie  anxiously. 

*'When,  to-night?"  asked  the  physician,  looking 
keenly  at  his  interrogator. 

44  Yes." 

''No  indeed  1" 

*' When  do  you  think?" 

'•Well,  I  should  say  fully  as  soon  as  his  employer 
will  be  likely  to  have  any  use  for  him." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  sir." 

"You  probably  will  before  you  are  through  with  to- 
night's business." 

"  I  am  ready  to  answer  for  all  my  acts,  sir,"  said 
Eighmie  somewhat  defiantly. 

"Oh  yes!"  sneered  the  doctor,  "we've  heard  of 
your  Southern  bravado  before,  but  you  '11  need  some- 
thing more  'n  that  this  time,  or  I'm  mistaken." 

"Come,  come,  gentlemen,"  said  the  marshal,  "this 
is  no  place  to  discuss  these  things.  What  we  want  to 
know  and  what  Miss  Hunniwell  wants  to  know  is,  what 
we  had  better  do  with  this  man." 

"If  you  ask  my  opinion  as  a  man^^'*  said  the  doctor 
savagely,  "  I  would  say  pitch  the  carrion  out-doors  and 
cheat  the  gallows  by  letting  him  die,  before  he  has  a 
chance  to  he  hanged." 

'*  That  is  the  humanity  of  which  the  Yankee  is  for- 
ever pmting,"  said  Eighmie  sneeringly. 

"A  fair  match  for  the  chivalry  of  which  you  boast," 
hissed  the  doctor  in  reply.  "  If  I  ain't  mistaken  you  're 
the  man  that  came  here  to  drag  a  young  girl  into  slavery 
atler  killing  her  father." 

"  The  man  who  claimed  to  be  her  father  was  killed." 

"  Yes,  shot  in  the  back  without  Ijeing  allowed  to  sur- 
render." 

"  But  that  was  in  the  heat  of  passion,  sir.  All  our 
_good  people  regret  it  now." 

"And  do  you  suppose  that  we  have  no  heat  of  pas- 
jsion  ?  Damn  it,  sir  I"  cried  the  doctor,  white  with 
wrath  and  striding  toward  Eighmie,  "  I  'd  be  very  glad 
to  help  hang  the  whole  of  your  hellish  crowd  to  a  tree 
without  judge  or  jurj'." 

"See  here,  doctor  I"  said  the  marshal,  stepping  be- 
tween them  ;  "  what  is  the  matter  ?  I  never  saw  you  in 
such  a  mood  as  this  before.  I  thought  you  were  a 
moderate,  reasonable  man." 

"Don't  talk  to  me  of  reason.  Everybody  knows  I  've 
never  been  an  Abolitionist  or  anything  of  the  kind,  but 
I  've  seen  that  to-night  that  makes  me  actually  blood- 
thirsty. I  'm  a  law-abiding  man,  but,  as  certain  as 
Ood  lives,  if  the  girl  dies,  I  'm  ready  to  make  one  of  a 
crowd  to  hang  every  scoundrel  that  had  a  hand  in  this 
business  higher  than  Haman." 

"  Doctor,  you  are  raving,"  said  the  marshal,  pushing 
Jiira  back. 

"  Oh,  I  am,  am  I  ?"  said  the  doctor.  "  Well,  let  me 
tell  you,  sir,  I  mean  every  word  of  it,  and  I  don't  draw 
•any  distinction  between  a  Southern  slave-hunter  and  a 
Northern  nigger-catcher,  either." 

"If  you  mean  me,  sir,"  said  the  marshal  angrily, 
"  I  came  here  to  perform  a  sworn  duty.  I  am  just  as 
mucli  bound  to  execute  the  law  as  you  are  to  obey  it.  I 
have  no  more  interest  in  this  matter  than  you." 


"  Except  double  fees  in  case  of  conviction,"  sneered 
the  doctor. 

"  I  didn't  make  the  law,"  said  the  other  doggedly. 

"  No,  you  only  volunteered  to  do  the  dirty  work  that 
was  cut  out  for  you." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  murder,  doctor  ?"  asked  Miss 
Hunniwell,  laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  looking 
into  his  face  with  anxious  solicitude. 

"  Where  have  you  been  to-night,  madam?"  inquired 
the  doctor,  turning  sharply  upon  her. 

She  stammered,  and  her  face  fiushed.  She  was  not 
used  to  prevarication,  and  yet  she  dare  not  reveal  the 
truth. 

"I — I — have — ^been  out  with  a  friend — I  have  just  re- 
turned." 

"  Oh,  I  see  1"  he  said  incredulously.  "  So  you  don't 
know  what  these  gentlemen  liave  been  about  here  at 
Beechwood  in  your  absence  ?" 

"  I  can  only  imagine  that  it  must  be  something  very 
terrible." 

"  Terrible  ?  Yes,  I  should  think  so.  Well,  I  don't 
know  all  about  it  myself,  but  I  do  know  that  these  nig- 
ger-hunting gentr}'  have  made  it  just  about  an  even 
chance  whether  one  of  your  girls  lives  to  see  the  sun 
rise  or  not." 

"  Is  it  Hilda — Hilda  Hargrove  ?"  asked  Martin,  im- 
petuously grasping  the  doctor^s  arm  as  he  spoke. 

"  No,  it  wasn't  Hilda — 'twas  the  other  one — the  little 
black-eyed  creature  that  was  always  with  her." 

"  Amy  ?"  asked  the  teacher. 

"  Yes,  that 's  her  name." 

"  But  Hilda — where  is  Hilda  then  ?"  persisted  Martin, 
keeping  his  hold  upon  the  doctor's  arm. 

"  That  I  can't  tell  you,  young  man,  if  you  sliake  me 
all  night.  Perhaps  this  gentleman  can  give  you  some 
information,"  jerking  his  thumb  toward  Eighmie  as  he 
spoke.  "  Whether  they  made  a  mistake,  or  tliought  it 
just  as  cheap  to  kidnap  two  girls  as  one,  I  don't  know, 
but  I  guess  they  '11  have  a  cliance  to  explain  before 
they  've  done  with  it." 

Martin  turned  toward  Eighmie,  but  as  he  was  about 
to  speak  he  felt  the  teacher's  hand  upon  his  arm, 

"  Do  not  be  troubled,"  she  whispered  hastily  ;  "  Hilda 
is  safe." 

While  this  was  passing  footsteps  were  heard  advanc- 
ing along  the  hall.     The  constable  entered,  and  said : 

"  I  have  a  warrant  for  Sherwood  Eighmie." 

"  That  is  my  name, "said  Eighmie,  stepping  forward. 

"  Also,"  said  the  constable,  "for  James S.  Barnes." 

Eighmie  pointed  to  the  wounded  man. 

''  Not  able  to  be  moved  ?'*  asked  the  constable  of  the 
doctor. 

"  Not  under  a  week — more  likely  a  fortnight,"  said 
the  physician. 

"Well,  come  on,  then,"  to  Eighmie. 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  said  the  other.  Then,  turning  to 
the  doctor,  he  produced  a  roll  of  bills,  and  said  earn- 
estly :  "  Doctor,  I  don't  know  how  this  thing  is  goiug 
to  end,  but  I  want  you  to  see  that  this  man  is  taken 
care  of.  He  was  injured  in  my  service,  and  I  must  not 
desert  him." 

"  Oh,  I  will  see  that  he  is  cared  for,"  said  the  doctor, 
though  he  isn't  worth  it.  Give  the  money  to  Miss  Hun- 
niwell, sir.  She  will  need  to  get  nurses  and  delicacies. 
Never  mind  me.  I  wouldn't  work  a  bit  better  for  all 
the  money  in  your  purse.  After  it 's  all  over  I  '11  put 
in  my  bill.  But  you  may  rest  assured  that  I  will  do 
my  very  best  for  the  poor  devil  professionally,  though, 
personally,  I  honestly  think  no  man  ever  needed  hanging 
worse  than  he." 
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"What  he  did,"  said  Eighniie,  "  was  at  my  instiga- 
tion. I  won't  shirk  any  responsibility,  whatever  the 
result," 

"  Well,  I  will  say  that  is  a  manly  thing,"  said  the 
doctor  heartily,  "  and  I  do  hope  that  we  have  seen  the 
worst  side  of  this  night's  work." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Eighniie  simply.  "  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  fevor  of  you  if  I  might." 

"  Anything  I  can  honestly  do  in  your  behalf  you  may 
rely  upon  ray  doing.  Professionally,  you  need  have  uo 
fear  that  I  will  not  do  my  best  for  the  patient." 

"'It  is  not  that,"  said-  Eighmie  hesitantly,  "but 
would  you  mind — the  young  lady — I  'don't  suppose 
you  know  how  I  feel  about  it.  Of  course,  I  am  sorry 
for  the  hurt  she  has  received,  but  I  would  rather  die — I 
would  even  rather  she  would  die — than  have  it  thought 
— than  liave  her  think — that  I  would  kidnap  a  free 
whit«  girl  in  order  to  make  her  a  slave." 

"  Yet  you  intended  to  abduct  one  as  white  as  she." 

"  Yes,  a  slave." 

"  No,"  said  the  doctor,  shaking  his  head  solemnly  ; 
"  I  can't  understand  it.  To  my  mind  the  evil  that  is 
done,  even  if  the  worst  result,  is  less  than  the  evil  you 
intended.  Nevertheless,  I  will  tell  Miss  Amy  how 
much  you  regret  the  mistake,  though  I  doubt  if  she  will 
understand  your  feeling  any  better  than  I  do." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  re.sponded  Eighmie  ;  "yet  I  should 
be  glad  to  have  her  know  I  did  not  intend  her  any 

Then  they  went  away,  leaving  only  the  doctor,  Mar- 
tin, the  mistress  of  Beech  wood  and  the  still  unconscious 
man  upon  the  settle. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  doctor  should  return,  as 
Amy  needed  close  attention.  He  had  Just  begun  to  give 
directions  for  the  care  of  Barnes  to  Martin,  who  con- 
sented to  walch  with  him  that  night,  when  the  minister 
entered  and  declared  his  intention  of  caring  for  the  sick 
man,  avowing  his  own  responsildlity  for  his  con<Hlion. 
After  this  explanation,  Miss  Humiiwctl  gave  Martin 
Hilda's  letter,  and  hf  rcturnetl  to  the  village  only  to 
Icam  that  the  shadow  which  had  secnusd  to  lift  from 


hii  pathway  so  unexpectedly  had  only  closed  about  it 
more  darkly  than  before. 

For  the  teacher  this  eventful  night  had  still  another 
surprise.  As  she  left  the  reception-room  to  go  to  the 
chamber  a  dark  form  stopped  out  of  the  shadow  of  the 
stairway  and  addressed  her  in  tones  of  respectful  en- 

"  Please,  ma'am,  will  you  tell  me  where  our  Miss 
Hilda  is,  and  if  she  's  got  safe  away  ?" 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  asked  the  startled  lady,  in  a  low, 
cautious  tone. 

"  I  'm  Marse  Hargrove's  ole  servant,  ma'am,  Jason 
they  call  me— sometimes  Jason  Unthank—  'kase  my  ole 
marster's  name  was  Unthnnk,  you  know." 

"  I  have  heard  Hilda  speak  of  you  frequently,  .Jason." 

"Of  course  yer  has,  honey.  Why  I  brought  her  up, 
mostly— Marse  Merwyn  an'  me— alter  the  young  missus 
died," 

"You  knew  Hilda  when  she  was  a  child,  Jason?" 
said  the  teacher,  with  a  new  interest  in  her  tones. 

"Knew  her  1  Lor'  bresa  yer,  yis.  Wasn't  I  down 
there  in  the  Indies  when  she  was  bora  ?  I  'spect  I 
seed  her  'fore  she  was  a  day  ole,  an'  hain't  hardly 
hed  my  eyes  offen  her  sonce  dat  time — only  when  I  'se 
been  off  on  a  v'y'ge  with  Marse  Captain,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  yer  know." 

"Oh,  Jason,  if  we  had  only  known  this  before,  all 
this  trouble  and  bloodshed  might  have  been  avoided." 

"  Please,  ma'am,  what 's  it  all  about  i*  What 's  Marse 
Eighmie  an'  his  crowd  a-peaterin'  Miss  Hilda  'bout, 
anyhow  ?" 

"  They  claim  she  is  a  slave. " 

"  Who  says  dat  ?  It 's  a  lie  !  My  Miss  Hilda  a  nig- 
ger I  Breas  her  heart,  dat  she  ain't.  Jes'  let  me  know 
who  says  dat,  ma'am,  an'  ole  Jason  'H  settle  wid  him 
for  it.  Dam  rascals  !  I  couldn't  understan'  what  'twas 
all  about,  but  I  seed  she  war  in  a  heap  of  trouble.  So 
I  waited  roun',  an'  when  dey  tried  to  carry  her  off,  yer 
know,  I  was  jis'  a  gwine  ter  lay  Marse  Eighmie  out  wid 
a  rock  when  in  ruxiied  dat  other  feller,  grabbed  Miss 
Hilda  'way  from  'en)  an'  run.     Den  I  was  all  struck  in 
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a  heap,  an'  hardly  knowed  which  one  ter  lite  on  ;  but  I 
knowed  that  Marse  Eighmie  an^  his  crowd  didnH  mean 
her  no  good,  an'  'lowed  dat  'tother  nmu  couldn't  be  any 
WUS8.  Besides,  I  heard  him  callin'  to  her  ez  ef  he  wuz 
friends  with  her.  So  I  didn't  stop  to  ax  no  questions, 
an'  when  one  of  Marse  Eighmie's  men  begun  shootin'  at 
him  I  jes'  turned  in  on  him  myself.  That 's  the  reason 
yer  had  to  send  fer  the  doctor  fer  him,  I  'spect,"  he  con- 
cluded coolly,  with  a  sly  nod  toward  the  room  where 
Barnes  was  lying. 

*'Hush,  Jason,  you  must  not  speak  so  loud,"  said 
Miss  Hunniwell,  herself  hardly  able  to  control  her  con- 
flicting emotions.  '*Come  in  here:  I  must  talk  with 
you." 

''Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Jason  as  he  followed  her  with 
the  peculiar  noiseless  tread  of  the  well-trained  body- 
servant,  which,  without  being  stealthy,  seems  always 
to  come  and  go  without  any  appeal  to  our  consciousness. 
She  opened  the  door  of  the  little  library  or  oflice  that 
adjoined  her  own  room.  A  fire  was  smouldering  upon 
the  hearth,  which  Jason  deftly  coaxed  into  a  cheerful 
blaze.  The  mistress  of  Beech  wood  plied  the  old  ser- 
vant with  questions  until  fully  convinced  that  he  was 
able  to  relieve  Hilda  not  only  of  the  fear  of  enslavement 
but  of  the  still  greater  horror  of  a  corrupted  lineage.  It 
was  with  no  httle  difficulty,  however,  that  she  restrained 
his  impatience  to  learn  the  whereabouts  of  Hilda  : 

''  You  see,  ma'am,  I'se  got  ter  find  her.  Marse  Cap- 
tain jes  dat  las'  minute  'fore  I  jumped  abo^d  de  sloop, 
when  he  jes  made  me  put  him  down  an'  leave  him  'kase 
'tweren't  possible  for  both  on  us  ter  git  off— though  I  'd 
a  heap  ruther  staid  an'  died  with  him  thar,  I  would, 
ma'am,  an'  no  mistake — that  very  minute  Marse  Har- 
grove tuk  out  ob  his  bosom  dis  yer  package  Fse  got 
here," — striking  his  breast  pocket  as  he  spoke — ''an'  he 
says  to  me,  '  Jason,  don't  you  miss  givin'  dat  into  Miss 
Hilda's  own  ban's  yourself.  It 's  my  last  words,  my 
will  an'  test 'men  t,  Jasofi ;  my  last  blessing  to  my  dar- 
ling, Jason,  which  she  must  have  or  she  won't  be  happy 
no  more  as  long  as  she  lives.'  An'  I  swar  to  him  right 
thar,  ma'am,  jes'  a  minute  afore  I  seed  him  shot  dead, 
dat  I  wouldn't  let  no  man's  nor  woman's  ban'  tech  dat 
ar  letter  till  I  give  it  into  Miss  Hilda's  own  dear  ban's  ; 
an'  I  won't  nuther.  So  yer  see  I'se  got  ter  see  Miss 
Hilda,  an'  right  away  too." 

The  man's  excitement  had  made  him  forget  the  better 
language  of  his  later  years  and  brought  the  dialect  of 
his  youth  to  his  tongue. 

"  Why  didn't  you  come  and  give  it  to  her  before  ?" 
asked  the  woman  tearfully. 

"  I  was  afeared  to,  ma'am.  You  know  this  trouble  I 
was  in  with  Marse  Merwyn,  an'  I  was  afraid  de  law 
might  take  hold  on  me,  yer  know.  Some  of  de  papers 
do  say  we  'd  all  be  took  back  dar  to  l)e  tried  yet — 
which  jes'  means  hangin'  straight  out  in  sech  a  case  yer 
know.  Then  thar  was  Marse  Eighmie.  I  seed  him 
a-hangin'  round  here,  an'  I  'lowed  he  was  atter  me, 
never  once  dreamin'  he  was  tryin'  to  git  my  pore  Miss 
Hilda  to  make  a  nigger  on  her.  Ef  1  'd  only  knowed 
that,  ther'  wouldn't  been  no  trouble  'bout  him  an'  his 
crowd  now.  Jason  would  hev  settled  with  the  las'  one 
of  'em  a  heap  better  'n  he  did  with  dat  mean  white 
critter  in  yon,  too." 

"Jason,  Mr.  Amory  thinks  he  is  the  one  that  injured 
that  man?  He  feels  very  badly  about  it,"  said  Miss 
Hunniwell. 

''  Mr.  Amory— that 's  the  man  that  thought  he  was 
helping  Miss  Hilda.  I  remember  hearing  him  speak  his 
name  now.  He  's  a  perfect  <;entleman,  that  man  is ; 
but,  pshaw  !  that  rock  he  threw  wouldn't a-stoppcd  that 


low-down  cuss  a  quarter  of  a  minute  ef  Jason  hadn't  a 
tuk  a  hand  in  'bout  dat  time." 

"  But  you  ought  to  let  him  know,  so  tliat  he  will  not 
feel  so  badly.  He  's  nursing  him  now,  because  he  thinks 
it  his  duty  to  help  restore  the  man  he  has  injured." 

*'  Certain,  ma'am,  certain.  I  '11  do  that,  and  I  'd  be 
glad  to  do  the  nussin',  too,  after  1  've  seen  Miss  Hilda, 
you  know.  I  hain't  a  doubt  I  'd  do  it  a  heap  better  than 
Mr.  Amory.  1  seed  him  when  he  come  in,  an'  he  don't 
look  like  he  was  cut  out  for  a  nuss,  nohow." 

"  But  I  don't  know  where  Hilda  is,"  said  Miss  Hun- 
niwell. 

"  You  don't  know  ?  Didn't  this  man,  Mr.  Amor}% 
take  her  away  in  his  buggy  ?" 

'•  No,  that  was  another  young  lady  they  got  by  mis- 
take." 

'*  Then  whar  has  my  young  mistis  gone  ?" 

"  I  took  her  away  in  my  carriage  just  before  dark." 

"  An'  yet  don't  know  where  she  is  ?"  suspiciously. 

"  Just  so,  Jason.  I  took  her  to  the  depot,  and  saw 
her  take  the  train  V" 

"  Where  was  she  goin'  ?"  asked  Jason,  picking  up  his 
hat,  that  was  lying  at  his  feet,  as  if  about  to  start  in 
pursuit. 

"I  don't  know,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Don't  know  ?  Didn't  she  tell  yer  whar  she  was 
goin'  ?"  asked  the  man  almost  angrily. 

'*  She  not  only  did  not  tell  me,  Jason,  but  she  posi- 
tively refused  to  do  so." 

"  Den  I  mus'  find  her,"  said  Jason,  with  a  long-drawn 
sigh.  "  I  promised  Marse  Merwyn,  an'  I  '11  do  it  ef  I 
don't  nebber  hev  ary  other  day's  rest  while  I  live." 

"  But,  Jason,"  began  Miss  Hunniwell 

'^  Don't  talk  ter  me  ;  don't  talk,"  said  Jason  shaking 
his  hand  toward  her  and  turning  away  his  head.  '*  I  '11 
jes'  keep  a-trampin'  day  an'  night  till  I  find  datar  gal — 
dat  Miss  Hilda.  Dat  I  will,  an'  dar  ain't  no  use  in 
talkin'  'bout  it.  I  'm  much  obleeged  to  ye,  ma'am,  but 
I  might  jes'  ez  well  be  gittin'  'long.  Dar  ain't  no  sense 
in  waiting  heah." 

He  started  toward  the  door  as  he  spoke. 

"  But  where  will  you  go,  Jason  ?" 

"Oh,  it  don't  matter— anywhar.  P'r'aps  de  Lord 
will  kinder  show  me  dp  way  for  de  pore  chile's  sake.  I 
don't  take  much  stock  in  de  Lord  myself,  kase  it  'pears 
to  me  He's  mighty  onreliable.  Take  Him  up  one  side 
an'  down  de  other,  an'  I  can't  see  ez  it  makes  more  'n 
about  a  good  average — fair  to  middlin'  ez  they  say  about 
cotting." 

"Jason,"  said  the  teacher  sternly,  "you  must  not 
speak  in  that  manner." 

"  Can't  help  it,  ma'am  ;  I  'pintedly  can't.  What  the 
Lord  let  that  low-down,  poor,  way-off"  Eighmie  crowd 
kill  Marse  Hargrove  for  V" 

"  I  cannot  tell,  Jason ;  but  you  know  He  had  some 
good  purpose  in  it,  and  He  will  guide  you  in  your  search 
for  Hilda  if  you  will  only  follow  where  He  leads." 

"  It  may  be,  ma'am,  but  I  don't  see  ez  He  's  a-doin' 
any  leadin'  now,  nor  anything  else,  only  mixin'  mat- 
ters up  so  that  it  looks  as  ef  they  'd  never  git  straight 
agin." 

"That  is  because  you  will  not  wait  and  trust  Him, 
Jason.     You  want  everything  done  in  your  own  way." 

"  I  wants  dat  little  gal  got  outen  her  trouble.  Dat 's 
what  I  want,  ma'am ;  an'  1  wants  it  done  right  away, 
too." 

"  That  is  all  right  for  you  to  wish,  Jason ;  but  you 
must  follow  God  and  not  try  to  lead  Him.  Just  think, 
now.  The  whole  world  is  before  you.  You  don't  know 
whether  Hilda  has  gone  east  or  west  or  north  or  south." 
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'  I  reckon  you  knows  which  way  the  train  was  goin' 
that  she  got  on,  don't  yer  ?" 

'^  I  don't  even  know  that,  Jason.  I  was  so  fearful  for 
her,  and  so  flustered  by  the  danger  she  was  in,  that  I 
could  do  nothing  but  watch  and  see  that  she  was  safe 
upon  the  train,  and  then  close  my  eyes  in  grateful 
prayer.  There  were  two  trains  at  the  station.  When 
I  looked  again  both  were  going  out.  Which  Hilda  was 
on  I  don't  know." 

"  She  's  done  gone  back  to  Sturrahold,  dat  's  whar 
she  's  gone,"  said  Jason,  after  a  moment's  pause. 

*'  That 's  where  she  has  not  gone,"  said  the  teacher. 
'*  You  forget  that  she  was  hiding — hiding  away  from 
Mr.  Eighmie,  and  hiding  away  from  Martin  Kortright." 

"  What 's  she  hidin'  from  young  Marse  Martin  for  ?" 

"  Because  she  was  afraid  that — that  what  they  said 
about  her  father  might  be  true." 

''I  see,"  said  Jason,  "I  see.  She  was  afraid  there 
might  be  jes'  one  little  drap  of  colored  blood  in  her 
/  veins,  an'  she  'd  rather  die  than  see  Marse  Martin  agin 
ef  ther  was.  I  don't  blame  her  nuther — I  don't  blame 
her.  It 's  the  cuss  of  Cain,  shore,  an'  it 's  no  wonder 
that  blessed  chile  should  feel  like  hidin'  away  when 
she  thought  she  hed  it  jes'  like  ole  Cain  hisself  when 
he  hear  de  Lord  a  callin'  atter  him.  Yis,  you're 
right.  She's  hid  jes'  ez  safe  ez  a  young  partridge. 
Marse  Martin  '11  try  powerful  hard,  but  he  won't  find 
her — never  I  Miss  Hilda 's  too  peart  for  dat.  She  's 
her  pappy  all  over.  Miss  Hilda  is,  only  she  looks  power- 
ful like  her  ma,  pore  dear.  He  won't  never  find  her 
ez  long  ez  she  keeps  on  hidin';  no  mo'  will  Jason 
nuther.  Ther  ain't  no  give  up  in  that  gal  more  'n  ther 
was  in  her  pa — not  a  bit.  When  she 's  once  sot  her 
head  on  anything  she  '11  stan'  to  it  till  the  very  last. 
We  won't  never  find  her,  none  of  us,  ma'am,  unless  the 
Lord  does  take  hold  an'  show  us  whar  she  's  hid.  Pore 
gal !  pore  gal !" 

The  faithful  servant  sank  down  upon  the  floor, 
thoroughly  crushed  with  disappointment.  Miss  Hun- 
niwell  arose,  and,  putting  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder, 
said : 

"  There,  there,  Jason.  Don't  be  cast  down.  There 
is  a  chance,  a  hope,  which  we  must  not  lose  sight  of. 
She  has  promised  to  write  to  me." 

"Yer  don't  say,"  said  Jason,  raising  his  head. 
"  When  ?" 

"  At  least  within  a  year.  Sooner,  if  she  is  in  trouble 
or  need  of  any  kind." 

"An'  will  yer  let  ole  Jason  know  where  de  pore 
chile  is  ?" 

"  Just  as  soon  as  I  hear." 

"Bless  God,  ma'am,  I'll  stay  right  here  an'  wait. 
Don't  ye  want  ter  hire  a  boy,  ma'am  ?"  said  he,  with  a 
quick  rebound  from  grief  to  joy,  peculiar  to  his  mercu- 
rial race,  as  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  bowed  laughingly 
before  her,  like  a  slave-boy  seeking  a  home  at  the 
Christmas  time.  Though  past  middle  life  Jason  retained 
the  activity  of  youth  and  like  all  his  race  defied  the 
closest  observer  to  determine  his  age. 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  said  Miss  Hunniwell,  entering  into  the 
humor  of  his  request,  and  catching  at  once  at  this 
means  of  serving  Hilda  most  effectually.  "I  want 
some  one  to  nurse  this  wounded  man,  and  after  that  to 
help  about  the  stable  and  the  house." 

"  Any  whar,  ma'am,  any  whar.  There  's  mighty 
few  things  Jason  can't  do,  and  it  '11  need  a  power  of 
work  to  keep  him  contented  till  he  hears  from  Miss 
Hilda.  But  there's  one  thing  I'd  like  ter  know, 
ma'am." 

"What  is  that,  Jason?" 


"  Ef  that  warn't  our  Miss  Hilda  they  were  tryin'  ter 
git  away  with,  who  was  it  ?" 

"  It  was  a  young  lady  that  occupied  the  room  next  to 
hers,"  said  the  teacher,  "  Miss  Amy  Hargrove." 

"Yer  don't  say  ?"  exclaimed  Jason  in  astonishment. 

"  Yes,  and  the  man  in  yonder  shot  her,  so  that  there 
is  great  danger  that  she  may  die." 

"  Yer  don't  say  ?"  repeated  Jason  in  open-mouthed 
amazement.  "  Yer  don't  say  ?  An'  it  warn't  our  Hilda 
at  all  but  that  other  one  that  was  run  off*  with  an'  hurt. 
An'  yer  say  she  's  like  ter  die,  ma'am  ?" 

"  So  the  doctor  fears." 

"  Wal  now,  ma'am,  p'r'aps  I  might  as  well  take  back 
what  I  said  about  de  Lo'd  a  while  ago.  'Pears  like  He 
must  ha'  knowed  what  He  war  about  atter  all,"  said 
Jason  with  a  peculiar  solemnity  of  tone  and  manner. 

Gilbert  Amory  walking  back  to  his  snug  home  in  the 
gray  morning,  with  the  sense  of  blood-guiltiness  lifted 
from  his  soul,  uttered  the  same  sentiment  in  more  re- 
fined language. 

CHAPTER  XLI. 
THE  PROOF  THAT  HEALETH  DOUBT. 

Jared  Clarkson  was  greatly  disturbed  by  the  dis- 
patch from  Miss  Hunniwell — "Come  at  once  for  Miss 
Hargrove's  sake."  Accustomed  as  he  was  to  accept 
responsibility,  he  had  somehow  shrunk  in  an  unac- 
countable manner  from  the  trust  imposed  on  him  by 
.Merwyn  Hargrove.  The  sight  of  the  sealed  parcel 
lying  in  his  safe  had  more  than  once  filled  him  with 
apprehension.  Every  time  that  he  had  been  required 
to  act  under  the  instructions  Hargrove  had  given  him 
he  had  done  so  with  peculiar  reluctance.  It  was  as  if 
he  had  a  premonition  of  evil  connected  with  them. 
More  than  once  he  had  determined  to  shift  this  burden 
upon  Kortright,  and  but  for  the  invalid's  condition 
would  no  doubt  have  done  so  before  this  time.  Even 
as  it  was,  he  hesitated  to  comply  with  the  teacher's  ur- 
gent request,  and  instead  of  taking  the  train  at  once 
drove  over  to  Sturmhold  for  consultation  with  Kort- 
right, taking  with  him  the  sealed  package  and  Har- 
grove's letter  in  regard  to  it. 

The  two  men  talked  long  and  anxiously  of  the  events 
which  had  occurred,  and  speculated  not  a  little  as  to 
what  the  trouble  that  threatened  Hilda  might  be. 

"I  am  sure  I  cannot  imagine,"  said  Clarkson,  "nor 
why  they  should  have  sent  for  me.  That  they  should 
telegraph  for  Martin  is  very  natural." 

"  I  suppose  to  seek  your  advice  because  you  were 
her  father's  friend,  and  are,  in  a  sense,  his  representa- 
tive now,"  answered  Kortright. 

"I  have  thought  of  that,"  said  Clarkson,  "but  it 
seems  improbable  that  her  father  would  have  intrusted 
her  with  the  peculiar  character  of  our  relations." 

"Well,"  said  Kortright,  with  decision,  "Hilda  evi- 
dently needs  your  aid,  and  you  must  go,  and  go  at  once, 
too." 

"  Then,  if  that  is  settled,"  said  Clarkson,  "  I  think  it 
best  that  this  parcel  should  be  opened,  and  I  do  not 
wish  that  to  be  done  except  in  the  presence  of  another 
tnistworthy  friend  of  the  deceased  besides  myself." 

He  took  the  package  from  his  pocket  as  he  spoke.  It 
was  indorsed  in  the  handwriting  of  Hargrove : 

**Thi8  package  will  be  opened  by  the  person  to  whom  it 
may  be  intrusted  only  when  such  person  shall,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  a  sound  and  honest  discretion,  believe  that  the  time 
has  come  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  know 
the  exact  truth  in  regard  to  the  children  of  the  late 
George  Eighmie  and  Alida,  his  wife.  If  no  such  occasion 
arises  previous  to  the  marriage  of  Hilda,  or  before  she  at- 
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tains  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  it  is  my  desire  that  this 
parcel  be  placed  in  her  handis  with  its  seals  yet  unbroken. 

Signed,  Merwyn  Hargrove." 

It  was  sealed  with  his  monogram  and  the  bristling 
boar's  head  crest  which  the  old  buccaneer  had  adopted 
as  a  boastful  emblem  of  lowly  origin  and  dangerous 
strength.  Clarkson  handed  the  parcel  to  Kortright, 
who  read  the  superscription  carefully,  and  remarked 
doubtfully  as  he  returned  it : 

^'  You  are  sure  the  time  has  come  ?" 

*'l  am  very  sure,"  answered  Clarkson.  ''I  cannot 
act  intelligently  in  any  matter  touching  Hilda  without 
the  knowledge  this  envelope  contains." 

''Perhaps  not,"  said  Kortright,  "though  I  don't  ex- 
actly see  why.  It  doesn't  impress  me  that  her  present 
trouble  is  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Eighmie 
children." 

*'Oh,  it  must  be,  directly  or  indirectly,  else  I  should 
never  have  been  summoned,"  said  Clarkson. 

"  I  cannot  understanid  why  you  think  so,"  Kortright 
replied. 

"Well,  let  me  show  you,"  said  Clarkson,  settling 
himself  for  one  of  his  favorite  monologues.  "  You  know 
that  there  were  two  of  these  children — the  Eighmie 
children  I  mean.  One  of  these  Captain  Hargrove,  in 
conformity  with  the  desire  of  his  half-brother,  deprived 
of  her  identity,  hid,  'transformed'  he  calls  it  in  his 
letter.  The  other  he  tells  us  he  could  not  trace.  The 
latter  I  have  found.  I  am  now,  as  I  fully  believe,  able 
to  lay  my  hands  on  the  son  of  George  and  Alida 
Eighmie.  He  having  been  bom  before  the  emanci- 
pation of  his  mother  and  the  second  marriage  of  his 
parents  in  this  state,  even  though  formally  legitima- 
tized by  the  father  under  our  laws,  it  is  somewhat 
doubtful  what  his  legal  status  might  be  adjudged  to  be. 
This  being  the  case,  I  have  already  taken  steps  to  ex- 
tinguish the  title  of  the  man  who  recently  claimed  him 
as  a  slave  by  taking  a  bill  of  sale  to  myself.  You  see," 
he  added,  smiling  at  his  own  conceit,  "I  am  getting 
aristocratic.  I  come  of  a  slave-holding  stock  and  am 
now  a  slave-owner  myself.  It  is  no  wonder  that  South- 
em  gentlemen  are  partial  to  one  having  so  much  in 
common  with  them,  despite  my  fearful  reputation  as  an 
Abolitionist,  is  it  ?" 

Kortright's  only  reply  was  a  smile,  and  Clarkson 
went  on : 

"  The  proof  that  the  young  man  to  whom  I  refer  is 
the  veritable  Hugh  Eighmie  for  whom  Captain  Har- 
grove sought  so  long  and  unsuccessfully,  is  almost  per- 
fect. I  had  hoped  to  present  him  to  Hargrove  on  his 
return,  when,  no  doubt,  he  could  very  soon  have 
made  the  chain  complete.  Before  the  opportunity 
came,  however,  he  was  stricken  down  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty.  Ever  since  that  event  1  have  been  in 
great  trouble  as  to  what  I  ought  to  do  in  reference  to 
this  young  man.  He  and  his  sister  are  unquestionably 
the  true  heii*s  of  George  Eighmie,  unless  illegitimate. 
I  am  the  more  troubled  because  of  the  fact  that  I  was 
enabled  to  identify  Hugh  by  his  mother's  instant  recog- 
nition of  her  son  when  she  had  but  a  passing  glimpse  of 
his  features,  and  that,  too,  by  a  very  imperfect  light." 

"  Indeed,  you  surprise  me  I"  said  Kortright. 

"  Yes,"  said  Clarkson,  "  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
regard  Alida  as  a  poor,  feeble  creature,  whose  wits 
are  not  to  be  relied  on,  ever  since  you  brought  her  to 
my  house  in  the  big  snow-storm — let  me  see,  now  just 
about  ten  years  ago,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  Ten  years  and  a  few  days,"  said  Kortright,  solemnly 
shaking  his  head.  "  Ah,  Mr.  Clarkson,  there  have  been 
great  changes  in  that  time." 


"Yes,  indeed,"  retumed  the  other,  "wonderful 
changes.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  another  decade  can 
bring  the  like." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  full  of  thoughtful  retro- 
spect to  these  men  to  whom  the  sunset  of  life  was  draw- 
ing near.  They  were  not  old  men,  but  the  era  which 
they  spoke  had  taxed  their  lives  with  burdens  and 
activities  no  other  past  had  ever  known.  Alter  a  time 
Clarkson  continued : 

"  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  we  have  never  looked  upon 
Alida  as  altogether  right  in  her  mind  since  that  time." 

Kortright  nodded,  but  made  no  other  response. 

"Hargrove  himself  thought  her  thoroughly  dementfd 
even  before,  and  attributed  her  insanity  solely  to  grief 
at  the  loss  of  her  children ;  but  it  'w  as  not  until  the 
recognition  of  her  son  in  the  person  of  a  hunted  ftigi- 
tive,  that  she  came  to  her  present  hopeless  condition. 
Since  that  occasion  I  suppose  she  has  manifested  no 
evidence  of  sanity,  or  even  of  active  intellection,  atalL" 

Kortright  glanced  uneasily  at  the  door,  and  said  : 

"  I  don't  know  about  that.  Would  you  mind  turn- 
ing the  key  in  the  door,  Clarkson  ?  I  have  something 
to  tell  you  that  I  would  not  have  Mrs.  Kortright  know 
for  a  good  deal" 

Clarkson  opened  his  eyes  with  surprise,  but  did  as  he 
was  requested.  When  he  retumed  Kortright  motioned 
to  him  to  sit  down  in  the  invalid  chair  by  the  side  of  the 
couch  so  that  he  could  lay  his  hand  upon  his  knee,  and 
said  : 

"  Do  you  know,  I  cannot  understand  that  woman — 
Alida  ?  She  has  evidently  always  been  given  to  hallu- 
cinations. No  proof  could  ever  satisfy  her,  for  a  great 
while  at  a  time,  that  Hargrove,  who  literally  sacrificed 
his  whole  life  to  carry  out  her  husband's  &ncies,  was 
really  her  friend." 

"That,"  said  Clarkson,  sententiously,  "was  because 
he  liad  no  real  sympathy  with  her  or  her  race — at  least 
with  the  race  the  taint  of  whose  blood  has  blighted  her 
life.  Besides  that,  he  never  reposed  any  confidence  in 
her." 

"  Whatever  the  cause,  that  was  the  fact,  but  it  could 
not  be  for  any  such  reason  that  she  took  an  incurable 
dislike  to  us." 

"  Has  she  done  so  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed.  You  see  I  am  such  a  victim  to  this 
rheumatism  now,  that  day  and  night  have  lost  their 
normal  relations  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  wake  by 
night  and  sleep  by  day,  or  vice  rersa,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Sometimes  I  am  awake  for  two  or  three  days  and 
nights  in  succession,  and  then  perhaps  I  sleep  almost  as 
long.  For  this  reason,  I  stay  here  in  the  library  all  the 
time.  It 's  the  only  part  of  this  great  house  that  ever 
seemed  home-like  to  me  anyhow.  I  lie  ui>on  my  couch 
here,  or  crawl  into  my  chair,  and  think  or  read,  sleep 
or  wake,  without  disturbing  any  one.  Martha  occupies 
the  bedroom  adjoining,  but  she  is  a  sound  sleeper,  and 
hears  nothing  unless  I  call  her  name.  Well,  it  wasn't 
long  after  we  came  here  that  I  found  that  this  woman, 
Alida,  was  a  very  different  creature  at  night  from  what 
she  seems  to  be  or  is  in  the  daytime.  I  was  lying 
here  on  my  couch  one  night  when  she  came  in,  went 
straight  to  that  desk  there — the  one  the  Captain  used, 
you  know — raised  the  lid,  and  appeared  to  be  hunting 
around  for  something  which  she  could  not  find.  Then 
she  went  to  the  shelves  there,  took  down  one  or  two 
books,  and  seemed  to  be  searching  through  them  for 
something  that  she  expected  to  find  between  the  leaves. 
Failing  in  this,  she  came  here  to  the  grate,  warmed  her 
feet  one  after  the  other,  in  the  meantime  knitting  her 
brows,  and  seeming  to  be  in  great  distress,  as  if  unable 
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to  recall  something  she  had  once  known.  She  paid  no 
attention  to  me,  not  appearing  to  be  aware  of  my  pres- 
ence. Of  course  I  was  very  much  surprised  at  this 
manifestation,  and  fully  intended  to  have  spoken  of 
it  the  next  day,  but  something  drove  it  from  my 
mind,  and  her  visits  soon  came  to  be  so  frequent  that 
I  became  interested  in  tliem,  and  even  looked  forward 
to  the  night,  when  my  ailment  was  very  painful,  with  a 
sort  of  enjoyment.  It  was  not  always  the  same,  this 
novel  entertainment,  and  I  soon  found  great  relief  in 
trying  to  decipher  the  causes  of  her  varying  moods. 
By  careful  watching  I  came  to  understand  much  that 
she  does,  or,  at  least,  to  form  a  good  idea  of  what  it 
means  to  her.  She  rarely  speaks,  but  now  and  then 
uses  an  exclamation  that  aids  me  in  arriving  at  a 
conclusion  with  regard  to  her  thoughts. 

"It  is  very  strange,"  said  Clarkson.  ''She  is  evi- 
dently a  somnambulist." 

''No  doubt,"  assented  Kortright,  "but  do  you  not 
see  this  strange  thing  beside — the  waking  woman  is 
weak  and  silly,  almost  dead  to  what  is  going  on  about 
her ;  but  the  sleeping  woman  is  active,  alert  and  evi- 
dently alive  to  circumstances,  sentiments,  antipathies 
and  preferences  which  are  of  the  past  or  which  she  fits 
into  a  past  which  is  the  present  to  her.  She  is  not  always 
unconscious  of  surrounding  objects,  but  always  mistakes 
them,  when  she  does  notice  them,  for  something  con- 
nected with  the  train  of  thought  she  seems  pursuing." 

"  It  is  very  remarkable,"  said  Clarkson. 

"  The  scene  with  the  desk  and  books  is  the  one  most 
frequently  enacted.  I  have  been  through  the  desk  again 
and  again,  and  turned  over  every  book  upon  the  shelf  to 
which  she  always  goes.  A  queer  thing  about  it  is  that 
if  I  disarrange  the  papers  at  the  left  of  the  desk  she 
seems  at  once  worried  and  disturbed,  and  will  not  leave 
it  until  she  has  placed  the  packages  back  just  as  they 
were.  Those  at  the  right  hand  she  seems  to  pay  no 
attention  to  at  all.  It  is  queer,  too,  that  one  volume 
of  the  set  of  books  she  always  examines  is  missing. 
One  time  I  had  them  changed  and  other  books  put  in 
their  places.  She  was  greatly  excited  thereby  ;  pulled 
the  books  out,  threw  them  on  the  floor,  and  finally 
seemed  to  half  awake,  or  rather  to  assume  her  ordi- 
nary waking  condition.  There  is  this  strange  thing 
about  her  condition,  she  is  most  awake  when  she  is 
soundest  asleep.  She  sees,  hears,  thinks ;  but  she  sees 
and  hears  and  thinks  only  with  reference  to  a  state  of 
&cts  that  exists  in  her  memory  or  imagination.  The 
silly,  furtive  leer  she  has  in  the  daytime  came  into 
her  eyes ;  she  looked  cautiously  at  me,  and  finally  stole 
out  on  tiptoe,  turning  every  now  and  then  to  glare  back 
at  me.  It  seemed  to  distress  her  so  that  I  had  the 
books  restored  the  next  day." 

"  You  amaze  me,"  said  Clarkson.  "  Do  you  think  it 
safe  that  she  should  wander  about  unguarded  in  this 
manner  during  the  night  ?" 

"Candidly,"  said  Kortright,  with  an  amused  smile, 
*'  I  do  not,  but  what  would  become  of  my  entertain- 
ment if  she  were  confined  ?  I  assure  you  it  is  of  great 
advantage  to  me.  I  always  forget  my  pain  while  she  is 
here,  and  usually  fall  asleep  afterward  trying  to  unravel 
the  charades  she  has  acted." 

"  Have  you  ever  succeeded  ?"  asked  Clarkson  curi- 

ouslv. 

"  Oh,  yes,  indeed ;  and  I  have  learned  some  very 
strange  things  thereby,"  answered  Kortright.  "It  was 
by  that  means  that  I  discovered  her  antipathy  to  my 
family,  especially  toward  Martin.  When  1  am  very  bad, 
sometimes,  one  of  the  family  will  insist  upon  watching 
with  me,  as  they  say,  which  usually  results  in  their 


going  to  sleep  and  my  watching  them.  As  I  am  on 
this  side  the  fireplace,"  he  continued,  "they  naturally 
sit  on  the  other,  which  brings  them  directly  in  her  path 
when  she  comes  to  lean  upon  the  mantel  to  warm  her 
feet  at  the  fire  and  recall  what  she  has  forgotten.  Mar- 
tin was  the  first  one  she  found  there  one  night  when 
he  was  comfortably  sleeping  on  his  watch.  When  she 
had  peered  around  the  back  of  my  invalid  chair  in 
which  he  sat,  in  the  half-awake  manner  that  any  inter- 
ruption of  her  wonted  routine  produces,  and  seemed  to 
recognize  who  it  was,  she  became  so  terribly  excited 
that  I  really  feared  she  would  attack  him.  However, 
she  left  the  room  without  awaking  him,  and  that  night, 
for  the  first  time,  returned  again.  It  was  perhaps  an 
hour  afterward.  I  had  wakened  Martin  and  sent  him 
to  bed,  on  the  false  pretense  that  I  was  more  comfort- 
able. When  she  re-entered  the  room  the  impression 
of  his  presence  was  evidently  still  fresh,  in  her  mind. 
She  shook  her  fist  at  the  empty  chair,  gnashed  her 
teeth,  and  then  suddenly  burst  into  a  laugh.  I  was 
afraid  she  would  wake  Martha,  but  fortunately  she  did 
not.  Then  she  went  through  a  pantomime  that  I  could 
not  understand,  and  which  yet  seemed  to  have  a  regular 
order,  and  to  be  connected  in  her  thought  with  Martin, 
for  at  the  end  she  ran  quickly  to  the  door,  stopped  and 
listened  as  if  fearing  pursuit,  shook  her  hand  at  the 
chair  again,  and  stealthily  disappeared." 

"  This  is  really  astounding,"  exclaimed  the  listener. 

"Wait  a  moment,"  said  Kortright.  "The  next 
night,  as  it  happened,  Martha  had  insisted  on  sitting  up 
with  me,  and  was  asleep  in  that  same  chair.  Alida  dis- 
covered the  intrusion  as  before.  After  a  while  she 
seemed  to  recognize  my  wife's  identity,  and  for  a  time 
a  look  of  hesitation,  almost  tenderness,  passed  over  her 
face  as  she  stood  in  the  firelight  gazing  into  the  placid 
face  of  my  watcher.  Finally  she  exhibited  toward  her 
the  same  evidences  of  aversion,  however,  she  had  shown 
toward  Martin  the  night  before.  As  she  went  out, 
I  made  haste  to  awaken  wife  and  get  her  to  bed,  so 
that  I  might  have  a  good  opportunity  to  watch  Alida's 
conduct  should  she  return.  She  did  return,  and 
went  through  the  performance  of  the  night  before  with- 
out varying  a  movement.  After  this  she  frequently 
returned,  especially  if  anything  interfered  with  the 
usual  routine  of  her  first  visit,  and  went  through  this 
same  mimicry  of  an  event  that  has  evidently  left  a 
most  vivid  impression  on  her  mind,  until  I  have  learned 
to  interpret  every  gesture,  and  know  as  well  what  she 
is  thinking  of  as  if  she  uttered  articulate  sounds  in* 
stead  of  using  this  strange  pantomime.  She  sometimes 
does  utter  a  word  or  two,  but  even  without  that  I  think 
I  should  have  solved  the  riddle  finally  since  the  subject 
of  it  was  most  intimately  connected  with  my  own  life." 

"No!"  exclaimed  Clarkson  incredulously.  "What 
is  the  subject  of  this  strange  hallucination,  do  you  sup- 
pose?" 

"She  lives  over  again  her  own  experience  on  the 
night  of  the  burning  of  the  factory  and  Paradise  Bay." 

"How  can  that  be?"  asked  Clarkson;  "she  could 
hardlv  have  seen  the  flames  from  here." 

"  She  set  the  fire  herself  I"  said  Kortright  earnestly. 

"  You  do  not  mean  it  ?" 

"There  is  no  doubt  of  it.  She  performs  all  the  acts 
the  incendiary  must  have  performed :  turns  on  the 
water ;  sets  the  fire  under  the  stairway ;  watches  the 
fiame  ;  turns  the  lever  of  the  waste-gate  ;  flees  and  turns 
in  to  do  still  another  act  of  vengeance  at  Paradise  Bay." 

"  Are  you  sure  you  are  not  mistaken  ?"  asked  Clark- 
son. "  Is  your  brain  in  good  working  order,  or  do  your 
own  fancies  color  what  you  see  ?" 
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*'  I  ana  not  fanciful,  and  I  have  worked  too  long  over 
this  riddle  to  question  its  solution  now,"  said  Kortright. 

"  What  could  have  been  her  motive  V  asked  Clarkson. 

"  It  could  only  have  been  a  blind  jealousy  of  Martin," 
responded  Kortright.  **  1  have  recalled  since  this  began 
the  fact  of  her  aversion  for  him  even  as  a  boy.  It  was 
probably  due  to  her  insensate  jealousy  of  all  those  for 
whom  Hilda  manifested  any  attachment." 

'^  Well,  what  is  j^our  conclusion  V"  asked  Clarkson 
after  a  moment's  thought.  '*  Do  you  think  her  an  im- 
postor V" 

*'Not  by  any  means,"  was  the  ready  response.  *'I 
am  no  scientist,  but  I  have  heard  that  the  brain  is  really 
two  brains  and  that  certain  parts  of  it  may  act  without, 
or  even  in  opposition  to,  the  action  of  the  remainder. 
Now  my  explanation  is  that  the  woman  is  crazy  beyond 
all  doubt.  Every  part  of  her  brain  is  diseased  and  ab- 
normal ;  but  one  part  may  be  said  to  sleep  during  the 
day,  and  the  other,  weaker  and  duller,  during  the  night. 
During  her  somnambulistic  state  the  most  active  and 
positive  elements  of  her  nature  are  at  work,  and  she 
loves  and  hates  with  all  the  intensity  of  her  earlier 
days.  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  she  acted  the  incen- 
diary in  this  half-unconscious  state.  Only  a  Uttle  while 
before  Hilda  had  been  home  for  her  vacation.  The 
young  people  had  been  together  here  a  good  deal,  and 
had  probably  been  very  lover-like.  This  had  fired  her 
weak  brain  to  frenzy,  and  had  intensified  all  her  former 
hatred  for  my  son." 

''What  is  her  feeling  toward  you  ?" 

*'  She  has  never  seemed  to  recognize  me  fully.  I  could 
not  account  for  this  at  first,  but  finally  concluded  that 
it  was  because  of  my  reclining  position  on  the  couch. 
Then,  again,  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  she  half  mis- 
takes me  for  Hargrove,  who  was  himself  accustomed  to 
occupy  a  couch  here  in  the  library  a  good  portion  of  the 
time  instead  of  the  bed  in  the  room  adjoining.  Indeed, 
it  was  that  fact  that  first  suggested  to  my  mind  the  ad- 
visability of  doing  so  myself." 

"You  think  she  has  sane  and  lucid  intervals,  then?" 

"Well,  I  would  hardly  want  to  say  that,  but  I  think 
she  has  intervals  when  certain  past  facts  are  verj- clearly 
recalled  to  her  memory,"  answered  Kortright. 

"Ah I  that  indeed,"  said  Clarkson  meditatively,  as 
he  rose  and  pressing  one  hand  upon  his  neck  threw 
his  head  quickly  back  as  if  to  relieve  an  accustomed 
pain.  Then  he  walked  up  and  down  the  room  in  deep 
thought,  his  hands  behind  him  and  his  head  bowed 
on  his  breast,  but  with  a  step  as  nervous  and  elastic 
as  if  the  years  had  not  touched  his  frame  nor  care  bowed 
his  spirit.  Kortright,  chained  to  his  pillow  by  disease, 
followed  the  footsteps  of  his  friend  with  a  look  akin  to 
envy.  Presently  he  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  couch, 
and  looking  down  at  the  wan,  keen  face  before  him,  he 
said: 

"  Squire  Kortright,  do  you  know  it  is  very  strange 
that  we  should  come  to  speak  of  this  woman  and  her 
mental  status  at  this  time  ?" 

"  Why  so  ?"  asks  the  other. 

"  Because,"  answered  Clarkson,  "  it  is  the  strength  of 
one  of  her  impressions  that  makes  me  feel  it  incumbent 
upon  me  to  open  this  package." 

"How  is  that?"  asked  Kortright,  with  a  languid 
interest. 

"Do  you  know  that  she  has  always  claimed  that 
Hilda  is  her  daughter  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  the  sick  man,  laughingly;  "every- 
body here  knows  of  that  crazy  notion.  She  even  goes  far- 
ther, and  declares  that  her  name  is  Heloise — sometimes 
Heloise  and  sometimes  Marah.     It  seems  that  her  own 


child  was  known  by  both  of  these  names — the  first  be- 
stowed by  the  mother,  and  the  latter  by  the  father,  who, 
at  her  birth,  had  begun  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  his  folly. 
In  her  quieter  days  she  will  stand  gazing  at  Hilda's  pic- 
ture, painted  when  she  was  a  child,  you  know,  and  will 
go  into  a  fearful  rage  if  any  one  calls  it  Hilda." 

"Well,  Kortright,"  said  Clarkson  firmly,  "I  believi' 
her." 

"  You  believe  her?  You  believe  what  ?  I  don't  un- 
derstand," said  Kortright,  with  a  puzzled  expression. 

"  I  believe  that  Hilda  is  Alida's  child  !" 

"The  devil  you  do  I"  exclaimed  Kortright,  springing 
up  with  an  alacrity  he  had  not  known  in  many  months, 
and  gazing  into  Clarkson 's  face  in  unfeigned  astonish- 
ment. '*  I  beg  pardon,"  he  said  presently  ;  "  I  haven't 
used  such  a  word  before  in  forty  years,  but  will  you 
allow  me  to  ask,  Jared  Clarkson,  if  you  are  insane  as 
well  as  Alida  ?" 

A  flush  passed  over  Clarkson's  fiice  which  Kortright 
was  too  much  amazed  to  note.  There  had  been  nmiors 
at  one  time  and  another  afloat  in  the  community  that 
the  brain  of  this  gifted  man  was  at  times  somewhat  dis- 
ordered. The  inquiry  of  Kortright  was  therefore  a 
barbed  arrow,  which  struck  home  all  the  more  surely 
because  it  was  evidently  not  intended  to  do  mischief. 

"Nevertheless,"  he  answered  quietly,  "'  I  do  believe 
it,  and  have  long  believed  it.  Alida  has  always  assorted 
it  with  the  utmost  positiveness,  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
Hargrove  never  denied  it." 

"Denied  it?  Of  course  he  never  did.  Would  you 
think  it  necessary  to  deny  a  crazy  servant's  claim  to 
one  of  your  children  ?  The  thing  is  too  ridiculous  even 
to  be  laughed  at  I"  exclaimed  Kortright  with  indignant 
scorn. 

"  And  yet  I  do  believe  it,"  persisted  Clarkson.  "  You 
must  admit,  Mr.  Kortright,  that  it  is  hardly  an  argu- 
ment to  compare  one  of  our  quiet  households  with  one 
so  full  of  mystery  as  this  at  Sturmhold." 

"  Mystery  ?  Yes,  mystery  enough  ;  but  none  of  his 
making,  Mr.  Clarkson.  He  was  a  man  as  open  as  the 
day  save  where  others  were  concerned — so  simple  and 
faithful  that  he  never  once  thought  of  peril  to  himself  or 
his  child  in  the  trust  he  undertook  for  the  sake  of  that 
miserable,  slack-spirited  half-brother  that  was  enslaved 
by  this  woman's  pretty  fiice." 

"  You  are  warm  in  your  praise,  and  it  is  commend- 
able that  you  should  be,"  answered  Clarkson  ;  "but  if 
what  you  say  is  all  true,  why  was  Hilda  so  constantly 
mixed  up  with  this  mysterious  trust  ?  First,  she  is  pro- 
vided for  by  the  contract  with  you.  Why  should  that 
be  when  his  will  made  her  his  sole  heir  ?" 

"That  is  easily  explained,"  said  Kortright. 

"  Explained  I  Oh,  yes,  I  know.  But  why  the  need 
of  explanation?"  demanded  Clarkson.  "Then,  too, 
this  very  parcel  is  to  be  delivered  into  her  hand,  under 
certain  contingencies." 

"  Of  course,  in  order  that  she  may  continue  her  fath- 
er's watch-care  and  benefactions,  no  doubt." 

"  That  is  the  most  reasonable  explanation  that  can 
be  given,  if  we  exclude  Alida's  claim,"  said  Clarkson  ; 
"  but  the  fact  is  that  no  explanation — no  hypothesis  of 
a  probable  cause — nothing  but  the  plainest  and  barest 
proof  can  prevail,  in  my  mind,  over  the  maternal  in- 
stinct of  this  woman,  who,  at  all  times,  whether  sane 
or  insane,  has  steadily  and  stubbornly  asserted  the 
fact." 

"  Well,  then,  in  Heaven's  name,  break  the  seal  and 
have  the  proof  I"  exclaimed  Kortright,  pointing  to  the 
envelope  on  the  table. 

Clarkson  lifted  the  envelope  with  a  trembling  hand. 
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Taking  a  sharp  knife  from  his  pocket  he  carefully  cut 
around  the  seals,  leaving  them  still  unbroken,  and  after 
opening  the  whole  length  of  the  packet,  drew  forth  two 
smaller  parcels  from  within.  He  read  aloud  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  first : 

**To  be  delivered  to  Hilda,  without  delay,  whenever  the 
accompanying  package  is  opened  and  examined  by  any 
person  authorized  so  to  do.  M.  H." 

^^  That  looks  a  good  deal  as  if  Hilda  and  the  other 
were  one  and  the  same,  doesn't  it?"  said  Kortright  in 
a  sneering  tone. 

"Wait,"  said  Clarkson,  as  he  raised  the  other  and 
read  the  superscription : 

**The  papers  herein  contained  will  sufficiently  establish 
the  identity  of  the  daughter  of  George  Eighmie  and  Alida, 
claiming  to  be  his  wife.     They  are  all  originals. 

(Signed)  Mbrwyn  Hargrove." 

*'  Open  it  I  open  it  I "  Kortright  exclaimed  impa- 
tiently. 

Clarkson  did  so  and  drew  out  a  bundle  of  papers. 
Hastily  glancing  at  the  filings  on  the  backs,  he  opened 


them  one  after  another.  At  first  his  fiice  showed  only 
surprise.     Then  it  grew  pale. 

"  Well,  what  is  it  ?"  asked  Kortright,  reaching  out 
his  hand. 

Jared  Clarkson  made  no  answer,  but  extended  the 
papers  to  him,  and  sitting  down  by  the  table,  buried 
his  face  in  his  hands.  A  sob  that  was  almost  a  groan 
escaped  him.  Whether  his  conjecture  was  right  or 
wrong,  what  he  had  found  occasioned  him  only  sorrow. 

Harrison  Kortright  took  the  package,  searched  about 
the  pillow  for  his  glasses,  put  them  on  and  looked 
through  the  file  of  papers  carefully,  one  by  one.  There 
were  ten  of  them — all  alike. 

"  Pshaw  I  what  is  all  this  nonsense  ?"  he  said  at 
length ;  but  his  hand  trembled  and  his  voice  quavered 
as  he  spoke. 

The  papers  were  term-bills,  and  read : 

"Captain  Merwyn  Hargrove, 

In  acct.  with  Beechwood  Seminary, 
To  Board  and  Tuition  of  Hilda  Hargrove.^* 

[TO  BB  CONTINUKD.] 
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In  these  days  everybody  wants  to  "go  abroad,"  from 
fashionable  "  Mrs.  Gill,"  who  is  so  "  ill  " 

"  That  nothing  will  improve  her, 
Unless  she  sees  the  Tuileries, 
And  waddles  through  the  Louvre," 

to  the  country  school-mistress,  the  sore-throated  min- 
ister and  the  perennial  bride  and  groom.  How  to  go 
is  a  popular  question  every  season,  and  I  purpose 
giving  definite  instructions  that  will  enable  four  ladies, 
under  certain  conditions,  to  travel  for  nearly  five 
months  in  England,  Scotland,  France,  Belgium,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland  and  Italy,  having  everything  essen- 
tial to  comfort,  and  spending  only  six  hundred  dollars, 
exclusive  of  their  steamer  tickets.  The  writer  knows 
whereof  she  affirms,  for  she  was  herself  one  of  four 
ladies  who  made  the  trip  a  year  or  two  ago.  Four  is 
the  best  number,  easily  managed,  easily  accommodated 
in  one  carriage,  in  two  rooms ;  four  divide  the  expense 
nicely — more  make  a  "  crowd  " — fewer  are  likely  to  be 
lonely.  It  is  well  if  one  be  a  "  madame,"  but  if  all  are 
single,  the  party  should  not  be  too  youthful.  Each  lady 
must  be  intelligent,  good-natured,  quick-witted  and 
healthy.  Some  of  the  party  should  be  able  to  speak 
French  and  German,  and  to  understand  both  these  lan- 
guages when  spoken.  Women  unaccustomed  to  travel, 
to  human  nature,  to  using  money  judiciously  and  to 
keeping  an  account  of  the  same,  ought  not  to  join  in  the 
undertaking.  When  four  suitable  persons  are  agreed, 
it  is  best  to  map  out  a  route,  to  study  distances,  divid- 
ing up  the  time  to  the  places.  Changes  can  be  made 
later ;  forethought  saves  money  and*prevents  vexatious 
mistakes.  Head  a  little  on  art,  architecture  and  what 
you  expect  to  see  of  historical  interest.  Don't  cram  an 
excited  mind  all  at  once  with  that  which  you  can  learn 
in  travel  with  keener  enjoyment.  Goethe  says :  "It  is 
only  in  Rome  you  can  prepare  yourself  for  Rome." 
Carry  across  only  one  guide-book  (we  liked  Appleton's). 
This,  with  local  ones  everywhere  sold  in  Great  Britain, 
will  be  enough  until  you  buy  "  Baedeker  "  on  the  Con- 
tinent as  you  go.     Get  without  fail  a  list  of  good  lodg- 


ings or  **  pensions  "  for  all  large  cities  where  you  stay 
long.  Secure  in  time  staterooms  on  a  first-class  steamer. 
In  buying  the  four  tickets  one  can  often  get  a  large  re- 
duction from  printed  cost.  Have  your  six  hundred 
dollars  in  a  letter  of  credit ;  keep  it  in  a  small  silk  bag 
hung  around  your  neck,  out  of  sight  of  course,  and  never 
put  it  anywhere  else,  or  some  day  a  ladylike  pauper  in 
Paris  may  be  weeping  for  the  fortune  a  London 
chambermaid  has  swept  into  the  fire.  Take  five  dollars 
each  in  English  silver  for  steamer  fees — enough,  unless 
you  require  continual  waiting  upon.  Secure  nice  rooms 
for  your  return  passage  when  you  land  in  Liverpool. 

Now,  the  outfit.  A  steamer-chair  for  each  person, 
and  two  moderately  large  trunks  for  the  four.  Arriving 
in  Liverpool,  you  will  leave  your  trunks  there  with 
y6ur  heavy  wraps  and  everything  carried  merely  for 
steamer  use.  Wear  on  the  voyage  a  very  warm  dress. 
Leave  it  with  your  wraps,  and  start  from  Liverpool  in 
a  fresh  traveling  suit,  plain,  dark  and  handsomely  fitted. 
If  you  can  get  along  with  but  one  heavy  garment,  an 
ulster  is  enough  from  May  to  October ;  in  warm  days  it 
is  easily  strapped — everything  superfluous  causes  sinful 
emotions.  Shut  up  your  bonnet  from  the  dampness 
during  the  voyage.  Let  it  be  neat,  close,  pretty,  but 
not  large  or  wild  in  style,  or  you  will  hate  it  later. 
Have  soft,  warm  head-gear  for  deck  wear.  Carry  in  a 
small  compass  remedies  for  ordinary  ailments — for  that 
particular  one  to  which  you  are  subject.  It  may  be 
neuralgia.  You  will  have  an  attack  forty  miles  from  a 
drug-store  if  you  do  not  take  precautions.  Now  comes  a 
test  of  common  sense ;  but  rest  assured  if  you  follow  the 
advice  here  given,  you  need  never  look  travel-stained  or 
untidy,  but  always  can  be  well-dressed.  Let  each  lady 
buy  a  strong,  good-looking  leather  bag,  such  as  is  sold 
for  about  six  to  eight  dollars.  It  has  two  compartments 
and  a  sort  of  portfolio  between.  It  holds  all  one  need 
carry  for  the  tnp,  goes  everj'where  with  one,  and  costs 
next  to  nothing  as  luggage.  It  is  always  seized  by 
the  omnipresent  porter,  who  lifts  it  off  and  on  cars 
or  runs  with  it  to  carriages  for  a  few  pennies.     Times 
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without  number  one  man  has  snatched  up  our  four, 
stowed  them  under  car-seats  or  over  our  heads,  and  been 
oflf  helping  bewildered  tourists  hunt  lost  trunks — to  find 
them  after  every  good  seat  was  taken.  Our  clean  collars 
were  admired  and  our  ease-taking  envied  by  many  a  wor- 
ried countrywoman.  Each  of  these  bags  will  hold  four 
changes  of  under-clothing  (washing  is  done  everywhere 
at  short  notice),  one  nice  black  silk  dress  (with  few  ruf- 
fles to  be  tumbled),  and  one  stylish  all-wool  dress — you 
start  with  a  new  dress,  so  these,  beside  the  one  left  for 
the  steamer,  will  prove  all-sufficient ;  slippers,  an  extra 
pair  of  walking-shoes,  pretty  break&st  sacque,  and  all 
other  small  articles  required.  For  the  steamer  you 
want  a  loose  flannel  wrapper  to  wear  at  night,  and  if  ill 
in  the  daytime.  A  light  canvas  school-bag  carried  on  the 
arm  is  a  fine  catch-all.  It  holds  guide-books,  gossamer 
cape,  and  "  tag  ends,"  which  refuse  to  go  in  big  bag  as 
you  journey,  but  for  the  sake  of  looks  as  well  as  conve- 
nience don't  get  four  just  alike.  Have  a  light  umbrella, 
as  small  as  is  reasonable. 

Go  to  Northwestern  Hotel  on  landing,  it  is  close  to 
the  trains,  make  your  plans,  draw  ten  pounds  each  to 
see  ''how  far  it  goes."  Don't  be  alarmed  when  you 
find  that  the  first  month's  expenses  foot  up  more  than 
you  expected.  Rest,  drive  out  to  Sefton  and  Prince's 
Park  if  the  sun  shines.  At  night  sleep;  never  travel 
at  night  if  you  want  to  enjoy  the  days.  Next  day, 
Chester;  in  the  afternoon  go  to  Leamington.  Early 
next  morning  hire  a  carriage  (a  bit  of  extravagance 
that  will  pay)  to  take  you  for  the  whole  day  to  War- 
wick, Kenilworth  and  surroundings,  leaving  you  at 
Stratford-on-Avon  for  supper  at  *'  Red  Horse  Inn." 

Now  as  to  hotels,  fees,  fares.  Always  go  to  first-class 
hotels  when  you  go  to  any.  In  large  cities  patronize 
lodgings  or  boarding-houses.  Do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  you  want  comfortable,  low-priced  rooms.  Tliey 
will  be  nice,  but  on  upper  floors  probably.  The  "  ma- 
dame  "  and  one  lady  can  go  up  and  see  before  closing 
the  bargain ;  understand  just  what  is  included  in  the 
agreement — lights,  service,  etc.  If  too  much  is  asked 
explain  why  you  are  not  suited ;  if  no  reduction  is  made, 
a  new  arrangement  will  be  proposed  probably  as  good  as 
the  first.  Fee  persons  who  do  anything  for  you,  but  not 
all  who  "  stand  and  wait,"  without  it  being  true  that 
they  ''  also  serve."  Begin  with  fees  that  seem  small  to 
you ;  if  they  are  not  large  enough  you  will  speedily  find 
it  out.  Pay  as  a  party,  not  as  individuals  ;  you  cannot 
be  lavishly  generous,  you  need  not  be  mean.  Without  a 
system  in  regard  to  your  expenses  adopted  at  the  out- 
set, in  a  few  days  you  will  have  wasted  time,  and,  in 
making  change,  have  borrowed,  lent  and  innocently 
swindled  one  another.  We  appointed  each  week  a 
"  Peter,"  so  named  because  of  a  stone  in  Melrose  Ab- 
bey, on  which  is  written :  "  Pray  for  the  soul  of  Peter 
the  treasurer."  Peter  must  carry  the  biggest  purse; 
into  it  let  each  person  put  a  pound  every  time  funds  run 
low,  and  out  of  it  let  Peter  be  constantly  paying  all 
common  expenses.  I^t  another  of  the  party  carry 
the  tough  "fee  purse,"  kept  also  replenished  by  taxes 
paid  in  the  small  coins  always  wanted  in  a  hurry.  In- 
sist that  each  lady  shall  keep  an  exact  account  of  her 
personal  expenditures,  and  let  Peter  report  nightly. 
Don't  borrow  and  lend  small  sums,  unless  it  is  una- 
voidable. Take  your  meals  regularly,  and  eat  plenty  of 
nourishing  food,  but  you  cannot  order  recklessly  every- 
thing you  may  happen  to  fancy  on  the  bill  of  fare,  if 
you  are  to  go  economically.  At  noon  you  will  rarely 
be  near  your  hotel.  There  are  almost  always  to  be 
found  quiet,  cosy  places,  as  in  Warwick,  where,  in  a 
pretty  bake-shop,  a  pleasant  woman  provided  a  chop, 


hot  tea  and  delicious  cakes  and  pastry  served  in  a  cofiTee- 
room  for  half  the  hotel  price.  There  are  similar  places 
in  Scotland.  When  you  can,  without  doing  anything  sin- 
gular (as  in  many  hotels),  avoid  a  iahle  de  hote  dinner, 
and  order  one  simpler,  but  just  as  satisfactory,  for 
yourselves ;  you  fare  as  well,  and,  in  the  long  run,  save 
money. 

From  Stratford-on-Avon  we  went  to  the  English 
lakes,  stopping  at  Manchester  for  a  night,  and  buying 
Cook's  tickets  for  that  district.  They  save  trouble 
about  stages  and  connections  with  boats.  Make  frequent 
stops;  don't  foi-get  St.  Martin's  Church,  at  Bowness, 
and  the  i-amble  from  Ambleside  to  Stock-Ghyll-Force. 
When  past  Keswick  don't  hurry  that  so  you  cannot 
stay  in  Carlisle  long  enough  to  see  the  cathedral  and  the 
castle,  but  get  yourselves  to  Glasgow  in  about  ten  days 
iVom  Liverpool.  Run  down  to  Ayr.  We  tried  Cay  gill's 
tickets  from  Glasgow  to  Edinburg,  stopped  at  Dumbar- 
ton to  visit  its  ruined  castle,  and  on  through  the  Scotch 
lakes  and  Trossachs  to  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  a  lovely 
place  in  which  to  spend  Sunday.  Plan  to  get  into 
such  nooks  on  Sunday.  Policy,  if  not  principle,  will 
prompt  wise  travelers  to  rest  from  all  the  labor  of 
sight-seeing  on  that  day.  Stirling  Castle  Monday, 
and  on  to  Edinburg;  four  or  five  days  here,  with 
one  for  Melrose,  Abbotsford  and  Dryburgh ;  then  on  to 
London,  with  brief  stops  at  York,  Durham  and  Peter- 
borough for  the  cathedrals.  When  you  are  in  Liverpool 
write  to  several  boarding-houses  or  lodgings  in  London, 
have  answers  stating  terms  sent  to  await  you  at  £din- 
burg,  then  you  lose  no  time  hunting  for  a  home,  having 
already  selected  one  of  which  you  know  something.  We 
boarded  for  one  dollar  and  a  half  a  day  Plan  London 
sight-seeing  systemfttically.  Take  the  places  nearest  to- 
gether in  succession ;  heavy  work  half  a  day,  lighter 
the  other  half  Visit,  without  fiiil,  Hampton  Court  and 
Kew  Gardens ;  go  back  on  the  Thames  to  London  Bridge. 
Go  also  to  Windsor,  and  save  a  day  at  least  for  Oxford. 
Two  weeks  this  time  for  London,  a  few  days  on  return. 
Here  we  bought  of  Caygill,  371  West  Strand,  tickets 
for  the  next  two  months'  travel,  with  hotel  coupons  for 
about  one-third  of  that  time.  Experience  proved  that 
we  were  wise  in  doing  this.  It  takes  time  and  practice 
to  explain  at  a  foreign  ticket-oflice  just  what  "  billet  " 
you  want,  to  understand  the  rapid  information  of  the 
agent  who  is  talking  volubly  to  others  and  rattling 
down  change  in  francs,  florins  or  lire.  You  will  often 
make  mistakes  and  lose  money  in  these  linguistic  ex- 
ploits. With  one  book  of  tickets  we  were  never  per- 
plexed or  hurried;  we  lost  no  connections;  found 
Caygill's  horses  and  carriages  always  exactly  as  repre- 
sented— excellent.  His  couriers  are  frequently  to  be 
found  at  the  hotels  that  he  recommends,  and  they  were 
prompt  to  render  us  important  services  with  the  utmost 
courtesy.  Sometimes  we  could  order  nice  rooms  and 
meals  for  a  little  less  than  we  paid  for  the  coupons,  then 
we  saved  his  coupons  for  another  hotel,  where  it  would 
be  more  economical  to  use  them  than  to  settle  our  own 
bills  with  money  in  hand.  As  a  rule,  we  used  them  in 
the  most  expensive  hotels,  and  never  with  any  dissatis- 
faction. Going  by  Folkestone  and  Boulogne  to  France 
the  Channel  passaj^e  is  short,  and  it  may  be  sweet,  or 
it  may  be  the  most  demoralizing  experience  of  your 
life.  Once  we  found  it  a  mill-pond  ;  once — words  faiL 
A  delightful  month  in  Great  Britain  is  ended,  but  in  no 
other  month  will  you  spend  as  much  money. 

In  Paris,  as  in  London,  avoid  a  hotel.  We  had  a 
delightful  pension,  with  every  comfort  and  attention, 
for  eight  francs  ($1.60)  a  day.  Spend  about  eleven 
days  this  time  in  Paris,  then  leave  for  Brussela,  Ant- 
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werp,  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Cologne — about  a  week  for 
these.  You  will  be  frequently  hiring  carriages,  for  in 
general  it  is  best  to  ride  between  points  in  sight-seeing. 
Walk  wastes  time  and  saves  only  a  little  money  at 
the  cost  of  too  much  fatigue.  Hiding  is  rest  and  en- 
joyment, while  it  shows  you  a  city  as  you  cannot  see 
it  on  foot.  If  a  polite  hotel-clerk  calls  your  carriage 
and  settles  your  bills  you  will  pay  what  the  polite  clerk 
and  the  cunning  driver  fancy  that  rich  Americans 
(rich,  of  course,  because  Americans)  ought  to  pay.  The 
affair  will  be  so  genteelly  managed  you  will  shrink  from 
a  protest.  A  wise,  simple  plan  is  to  put  on  your  hats 
and  go  out  for  a  stroll.  In  a  minute  or  two,  if  you  do 
not  attract  drivers  as  so  many  separate  pots  of  honey 
would  attract  flies,  you  will  find  plenty  of  cabs  at  a  near 
stand.  Ask  for  the  printed  rates,  which  the  cocker 
often  hides,  and  be  sure  to  tell  whether  you  take  the 
carriage  by  the  hour  or  the  course.  These  drivera  are 
usually  very  intelligent,  and  can  suggest  places  well 
worth  seeing ;  but  for  ours  in  Brussels  we  should  have 
forgotten  Antoine  Wiertz's  strange  museum,  or  rather 
gallery.  One  never  begrudges  them  their  expected 
"jxmr/otrc."  It  is  necessary  to  be  clear-headed  and 
quietly  firm  in  all  business  matters.  Europeans  are  so 
invariably  polite,  even  in  attempting  impositions,  or 
when  caught  in  them,  that  an  angry  American,  waxing 
imcivil,  never  appears  to  good  advantage. 

Long  before  this  point  in  your  journey  you  will  have 
met  agreeable  traveling  parties,  and  will  perhaps  con- 
tinue to  meet  them,  forming  pleasant  acquaintances. 
Be  friendly,  enjoy  them,  but  keep  yourselves  a  distinct 
party  of  four.  If  you  do  not  do  this,  little  difiiculties 
and  dissatisfaction  will  arise.  You  may  have  to  keep 
explaining  what  you  can  or  cannot  afford  to  do,  or  be 
led  into  little  extravagances  that  you  will  regret.  You 
are  not  traveling  in  a  style  that  you  need  be  ashamed 
of,  but  you  will  come  in  close  contact  with  tourists,  see- 
ing no  more,  doing  no  more,  learning,  enjoying  no 
more  (very  likely  less),  yet  who  are  spending  two  francs 
to  your  one.  If  they  are  sensible,  and  find  out  your  af- 
fairs, they  will  regard  you  with  unmixed  admiration. 
If  they  are  "  shoddy,"  put  a  hotel  between  yom-selves 
and  them. 

Speaking  French  and  German,  and  having  Baedeker, 
you  will  need  to  hire  no  guides  to  show  you  around 
cities.  Local  guides  are  always  in  palaces,  ruins,  etc., 
explaining  everything  for  a  reasonable  fee.  One  of  our 
party  had  sufl^cient  knowledge  of  Italian  (easily  ac- 
quired) to  hire  cabs,  to  give  directions,  and  to  ask 
necessary  questions.  Another  dropped  into  a  new  city 
as  a  cat  enters  into  a  familiar  haunt.  With  her  maps  she 
could  pilot  us  anywhere.  Half  an  hour's  study,  and  she 
learned  Paris.  Rome  she  entered  as  if  she  had  left  it  a 
week  before.  But  if  one  has  not  this  quickness,  just  to 
call  a  driver,  to  say  Louvre^  Dora  or  Borghese  Palace^  as 
the  case  may  be,  is  enough.  You  will  be  taken  to  the 
place  mentioned. 

The  currency  of  the  different  countries  is  soon 
learned ;  but  avoid  taking  small  coin  of  one  country 
into  another.  Taking  florins  from  Prague  to  Munich, 
we  were  forced  to  change  them  for  marks  at  a  consider- 
able loss  in  exchange.  A  good  way  to  manage  is  to  have 
each  lady  draw  unequal  amounts  at  the  bank — one 
rather  less  than  she  calculates  she  may  want,  another 
more  ;  then,  on  leaving  the  country,  the  one  with  the 
overplus  can  pay  it  out  on  the  bill  of  any  who  fall 
short,  and  all  be  rid  of  small  coin.  Italian  paper  money 
is  useless  out  of  Italy.  Try  to  spend  your  last  lira  be- 
fore leaving  there  ;  but  if  you  have  a  small  amount  left 
over,  you  can  enclose  it  in  a  letter  to  Carlo  Ponti, 


Piazza  San  Marco,  Venice,  and  for  it  have  nice  photo- 
graphs mailed  to  your  address. 

But  you  are  not  near  Venice  yet.  Starting  perhaps 
about  noon  from  Cologne,  you  glide  up  the  Rhine,  stop- 
ping at  Konigswinter  for  a  climb  to  the  Drachenfels 
and  a  good  night's  rest  Coblenz  next  day,  visiting 
Ehrenbreitstein.  Early  next  morning  start  for  May- 
ence,  seeing  now  the  finest  part  of  the  river.  Next 
day  by  rail  to  Baden-Baden.  Two  days  here,  with 
some  little  excursions;  a  day  at  Heidelberg,  then 
Frankfort,  Eisenach  and  Weimar  (brief  stops  in  these 
last,  merely  to  see  chief  objects  of  interest)  ;  Berlin, 
four  days ;  one  for  Potsdam.  Don't  go  away  without 
seeing  Charlottenburg.  Then  three  days  for  Dresden  ; 
a  day  in  Prague,  the  quaintest  place  seen  yet — cathe- 
dral, bridge,  Wallenstein's  Palace,  Jews'  quarter,  a 
singular  old  synagogue,  and  weird  old  cemetery.  Our 
driver  talked  only  Bohemian — we,  polyglot,  with  signs 
and  wonders  in  the  line  of  gestures,  yet  there  was  mu- 
tual delight  and  entire  satisfaction  with  the  means  of 
communication.  You  find  out  *'  what 's  in  a  name  "  at 
such  times.  It  was  a  very  red-letter  day.  Plan  to 
re«ach  Munich  about  the  end  of  your  second  month  from 
date  of  landing.  A  week  here,  and  a  little  trip  to  Inns- 
pruck.  Across  Lake  Constance  to  Zurich  and  Lucerne, 
the  Rigi  Culm ;  by  boat  to  Alpnach  over  the  Brunig 
Pass;  Lake  of  Brienz  to  Giessbach,  and  excursions; 
Interlachen,  Berne,  Fribourg  (concert  in  cathedral  at 
evening),  Lausanne,  Lake  Leman;  stop  at  Chillon 
Castle ;  Martigny  at  night.  Take  Noir  Pass  to  Cha- 
mouni,  reaching  Geneva  about  the  end  of  the  third 
month. 

You  may  now  have  come  to  the  end  of  tickets  bought 
of  Caygill  or  elsewhere,  and  are  about  to  enter  Italy, 
where  there  is  a  paper  currency  in  use.  Buy  enough  of 
it  to  get  you  as  far  as  Turin  after  you  cross  the  line. 
There,  by  exchanging  gold  for  what  you  will  need  of  this 
paper  in  Italy,  you  get  a  premium  from  gold.  It  is 
better  to  buy  in  Italy  the  round  ticket  for  Italy,  but  you 
must  know  which  ticket  you  want — there  are  many. 
Decide  at  what  cities  you  will  stop,  the  route  to  be 
taken,  and,  if  you  cannot  state  all  this  explicitly  and 
rapidly  in  French  or  Italian,  understanding  everything 
said  in  return,  you  will  do  well  to  get  some  intelligent 
person  from  the  hotel  to  buy  it  for  you.  One  of  Cay- 
gill's  couriers  happening  to  be  at  the  Hotel  Feder, 
saved  us  all  trouble.  Turin,  two  days;  Milan,  two; 
Verona,  two ;  Venice,  four ;  Florence,  six ;  Rome,  ten ; 
Naples,  four.  Come  back  to  start  from  Rome  about  the 
end  of  the  fourth  month :  a  day  for  Pisa ;  for  Genoa,  two 
or  three ;  a  night  at  Turin ;  leave  early  in  morning  for 
Aix-les-Bains,  a  charming  watering-place,  with  most 
exquisite  scenery  and  old  Roman  baths.  From  this  place 
to  Paris  you  have  the  longest  ride  by  rail  of  your  whole 
trip ;  but  nearly  all  the  way  you  must  go  "  first-class  " 
(there  is  no  *' second-class  "  on  fast  train),  and  if  you 
have  a  compartment  marked  "Dames  Seules  "  (ladies 
alone),  you  are  very  comfortable,  getting  into  Paris  be- 
fore midnight.  You  have  now  two  weeks  to  divide  be- 
tween Paris  and  London  before  leaving  Liverpool  for 
home.  You  may,  of  course,  have  already  devoted  a 
part  of  this  time  to  any  other  places,  as  Rome  or  Flo- 
rence— the  programme  is  elastic. 

Any  other  route  covering  as  much  ground  can  be 
taken,  but  this  particular  one  has  been  tried  and  found 
easy  and  delightful.  If  you  wish  to  go  only  half  as  far 
and  stay  longer  your  money  will  ''hold  out."  To  live 
in  a  single  foreign  city  is  much  less  expensive  than  to  go 
continuo'isly  from  one  to  another.  But  some  one  may 
ask  :  *'  Why  not  join  a  large  party  and  have  all  arrange- 
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ments  made  for  you?"  We  met  several  "personally- 
conducted  touw."  One  was  a  party  in  the  Alps  of 
thirty  people— thirty  more  had  squabbled  with  these, 
and  gone  on  ahead.  In  all  the  days  of  our  hves  we  never 
before  saw  so  much  human  nature  to  the  square  inch. 
There  was  a  ravenous  clique  made  up  of  those  who  had 
not  had  enough  to  eat  since  they  started.  There  was 
the  scornful  clique,  who  said  these  last  were  ''  piggish." 
There  was  a  virtuous,  shocked  clique,  who  exposed  the 
follies  of  a  youthful  chque.  There  was  the  naughty 
ringleader  of  these  youthful  few  who  rashly  declared 
that  these  censors  were  ''  sour  old  maids  and  deceitful 
widows."  One  of  the  special  couriers  said  to  us  pri- 
vately :  *'  I  am  not  mad,  but  soon  shall  be,"  or  some- 
thing to  that  effect.  Again,  like  an  invasion  of  locusts, 
one  hundred  tourists  once  swept  by  us  in  a  palace  at 
Munich.  A  guide  at  the  head  told  his  story  to  about 
twenty  who  could  hear ;  the  rest  elbowed  one  another 
or  yawned  in  ignorance  or  indifference.  At  Geneva  a 
long-suffering  hotel  clerk,  on  seeing  the  end  of  another 
troop,  exclaimed :  "  Good  heavens  I  don't  I  dread  them 
when  they  come  in  droves  /" 


Look  carefully  over  all  bills  before  you  pay  them.  It 
is  surprising  how  many  mistakes  are  made  in  hotels, 
and  more  surprising  that  they  are  never  to  your  advan- 
tage. Have  the  bills  brought  to  your  room  before  you 
are  in  the  hurry  of  immediate  departure,  and  where  you 
remain  long  in  one  place  have  frequent  settlements. 
One  remark  more  :  do  not  start  with  any  person  whose 
disposition  and  habits  are  not  well  known  to  you.  One 
selfish  or  jealous  or  hot-tempered  or  sulky  individual 
will  ruin  your  comfort  and  pleasure.  The  right  four 
must  be  a  little  careful  not  to  ''pair  off"  exclusively, 
but  to  keep  up  the  isjyrii  de  corps.  If  A  and  B  have 
best  rooms  or  best  seats  on  Monday,  see  that  C  and  D 
have  the  best  on  Tuesday.  Don't  criticise  or  "  talk  one 
another  over "  unless  by  way  of  praise.  Each  will 
probably  develop  a  talent  for  helpfulness,  and  will  like 
it  to  be  appreciated.  Each  one  may  (being  human)  be- 
tray some  weakness  ;  then  remember  wise  old  Thomas 
k  Kempis :  '*  If  thou  canst  not  make  thyself  such  an 
one  as  thou  wouldest,  how  canst  thou  expect  to  have  an- 
other in  all  things  to  thy  liking  ?" 
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*'  I  MUST  have  a  peacock,  John,"  said  Miss  Hildreth, 
as  she  met  her  man-servant  on  the  lawn.  '*  He  would 
look  so  finely  on  the  balustrade,  with  his  feathers  spread 
or  trailing  them  over  the  green  sward.  I  really  must 
have  one,  John." 

"They  be  an  awful  nuisance,  marm,"  demurred 
John.  ''They  'd  never  stick  to  the  balustrade.  They 
be  as  hard  to  manage  as  children,  an'  that 's  a  fac'." 

"They  keeps  up  an  awful  squalling,  miss,"  put  in 
Jane,  the  maid,  when  the  matter  reached  her  ears. 
"  They  'II  be  worse  than  Miss  Noyes'  guinea-hens,  and 
Miss  Dunn's  parrot,  or  them  children  of  Parson  Miller's 
— I  never  did  see  such  neglected  plagues  as  they  be," 
she  added  irrelevantly.  "  I  wonder  their  mother  don't 
rise  in  her  grave.  But  the  poor  man — what  does  he 
know  of  the  care  of  babies,  with  his  sermons  and  his 
prayer-meetings,  and  his  parochial  visits  and  his  poor  ? 
He  's  off  to  this  wedding  or  that  funeral,  or  he 's  read- 
ing the  Word  to  the  sick  and  blind.  It 's  a  shame  there 's 
no  women  folks,  but  hired  help,  to  look  after  'em.  I  see 
him  myself  one  day  a-tidying  of  them  up,  and  pinning 
on  their  clean  collars  wrong  side  out  and  upside  down. 
I  s'pose  he  was  thinking  of  free-will  and  election,  Uke 
as  not." 

"  I  wish  him  joy  of  them,"  said  Miss  Prudence.  "  I 
prefer  the  peacock." 

The  first  night  after  the  peacock's  arrival,  however. 
Miss  Prudence  never  closed  her  eyes,  or  the  bird  his 
mouth,  so  to  speak ;  but  when  he  pranced  across  the 
lawn  in  the  morning  light.  Miss  Prue  thought  she  would 
rather  lose  her  sleep  than  the  sight  of  so  much  beauty. 

"  Miss  Dunn  says  she  '11  have  to  lay  in  a  stock  of 
chloral  and  bromide,  if  you  're  going  to  keep  the  pea- 
cock," Jane  reported  ;  and  Mrs.  Noyes  herself  dropped 
in  to  suggest  that  he  could  be  killed  and  stuffed. 

"  He  '11  be  quite  as  decorative,"  said  she,  "  without 
disturbing  the  neighbors." 


Every  two  or  three  days  a  small  urchin  would  appear 
with  the  bird  in  tow,  and  remark  demurely :  "  Your 
peacock  strayed  over  to  Dickens',  and  I  've  fetched  him 
along  home,"  for  which  civility  sundry  pieces  of  small 
change  would  be  disbursed. 

"  And  who  are  you  ?"  she  asked,  when  the  same 
youngster  had  performed  the  same  benevolent  service 
some  half-dozen  times. 

"  I  ?    Oh,  I  'm  Parson  MiUer's  boy." 

"  His  son  ?" 

*'  Why,  yes  'um — I  reckon  so." 

"  I  shall  have  to  shut  him  up,"  said  Miss  Prue.  "  His 
traveling  expenses  will  ruin  me." 

By  this  time  the  poor  bird  had  lost  most  of  his  fine 
tail-feathers  in  the  process  of  being  run  down  by  the 
Miller  brothers  and  their  contemporaries,  and  presented 
a  ragged  appearance  which  went  to  its  owner's  heart 
So  he  was  shut  up  in  a  temporarj*  pen  till  he  should 
learn  better  ways ;  but  Miss  Prudence,  going  to  look 
after  him  one  afternoon,  found  the  two  Millers  in- 
side the  pen,  chasing  him  al>out  to  display  his  plumage, 
while  their  little  sister  stood  outside  and  clapped  her 
hands,  and  a  crowd  of  other  children  stood  peeping  T)e- 
tween  the  slats. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  children  ?"  she  cried. 

"Oh,  we  've  been  reading  about  peacocks,  and  th«y 
need  exercise,"  vouchsafed  the  eldest  Miller. 

"It  seems  to  me  tliat  you  need  a  stick,"  said  Miss 
Prue. 

"Father  don't  approve  of  whipping,"  chirruped  the 
youngest ;  " do  you,  father?" 

And  Miss  Prue  lifted  her  eyes  and  met  those  of  the 
Rev.  Austin  Miller,  which  wore  a  startled,  perplexed 
expression,  while  the  color  palpitated  across  his  pale 
face. 

"  My  children  have  annoyed  you,"  he  said,  with  the 
hesitating  tone  which  begged  to  be  gainsaid. 
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"They  have  only  annoyed  the  pcaeook,"  answered 
Miss  Prue,  dropping  her  gaze,  and  flushing  rosy  red  in 
her  turn. 

•"^  I  came  in  search  of  these  rogues,"  he  went  on. 
"Bridget  was  sure  they  were  in  some  mischief— I  did 
not  expect  to  find  you,'*'* 

"No,  of  course  not,"  said  Miss  Prue,  in  a  voice  stu- 
diously matter-of-fact. 

"  I  have  read  somewhere,"  the  Rev.  Mr.  Miller  pur- 
sued, "  that  the  only  real  happiness  which  ever  arrives 
to  us,  springs  up  quite  unexpectedly  in  our  path — it  is 
not  the  result  of  search.  I  dropped  the  thread  of  my 
sermon,  against  ray  will,  at  a  critical  point  to  pick  up 
tliese  little  folks.     I  have  my  reward." 

"  You  are  very  easily  satisfied,"  returned  Miss  Prue, 
in  the  same  remote  voice.  She  was  hardening  her 
heart  against  the  persuasive  tones  which  had  once  been 
like  the  music  of  the  spheres  to  her. 

"  No,  I  am  not  easily  satisfied.  I  have  never  been 
satisfied  with  myself— with  some  hasty  actions  of  my 
own,  I  should  say.  Miss  Prudence,  you  have  never  for- 
given me?"  he  spoke  half-questioningly,  as  if  he  would 
&in  be  contradicted. 

"  I  never  thought  of  it  as  anything  to  forgive,"  she 
said,  and  her  voice  melted  and  broke  a  little  in  spite  of 
herself.  "It  was  so  long  ago,"  a  little  proudly,  as  if 
she  would  not  let  him  suppose  that  it  signified.  "  I  see 
now  that  fate  or  Providence  was  kinder  to  us  than  I  be- 
lieved. I  don't  think  I  was  intended  for  a  domestic 
life,"  as  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  three  harum-scarum 
children  in  their  torn  frocks  and  mischief— the  children 
who  might  have  been  her  own,  but  for  their  mother's 
double-dealing. 

Austin  Miller  smiled  a  little  sadly  as  his  glance  fol- 
lowed hers. 

"They  are  torments  to  the  neighbors,  I  fear,"  he 
said  ;  "  but  they  are  all  the  comfort  I  have,"  holding  a 
hand  to  them.  "  Come,  children,  make  your  bow  to 
Miss  Hildreth,  and  tell  her  you  are  sorry." 

"  But  we  are  not  a  bit  sorry,"  said  little  Amy.  "  The 
peacock  is  so  beautiful,  we  are  glad  we  comed.  We 
mean  to  do  it  again." 

"  Truth  is  no  longer  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,"  said 
Miss  Prue,  with  a  real  smile  dimpling  her  face  as  she 
said  good-by. 

If  Deacon  Brickett  could  have  seen  the  manuscript 
of  Mr.  Miller's  sermon  as  he  reflected  in  his  study  that 
evening,  he  would  have  supposed  that  the  words, 
"Come  again,  dear  dream,"  scrawled  on  the  margin, 
referred  beyond  a  doubt  to  the  dream  of  Jacob  when  he 
saw  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending. 

"  Them  there  Miller  boys  be  enough  to  drive  you  to 
glory,  an'  no  mistake,"  declared  Jane,  a  few  weeks 
later.  "I  wouldn't  be  their  mother — no,  not  if  you  'd 
give  'em  to  me." 

"  They  're  not  mine  to  give,"  said  Miss  Prue.  "  What 
have  they  done  now  ?" 

"  Done  ?  They  've  gone  and  broke  the  pea-hen's 
eggs,  to  see  the  little  peacocks,  sure  's  you  're  alive. 
They  expected  to  find  'em  full-fledged,  long  tail  and  all. 
Amy 's  gone  home  citing." 

"  And  where  are  the  boys  ?" 

"Mr.  Miller,  he 's  going  to  send  'em  to  bed  without 
their  supper,  and  serve  'em  right.  Their  mother's 
shirked  all  the  bother  of  'em,  sure  enough  I" 

"  Without  their  supper — poor  things  I"  cried  Miss 
Prue.  "  Why,  it 's  only  three  o'clock  of  a  summer's 
day.  I  remember  when  I  used  to  be  sent  to  bed  by 
daylight  when  I  was  little  and  naughty,  and  it  always 


seemed  to  me  a  horrible  injustice.  Jane,  run  over  to 
the  parsonage,  and  tell  Mr.  Miller  he  will  do  me  a  favor 
if  he  will—" 

"Baste  'em  soundly,"  put  in  Jane. 

"  Jane  I  how  inhuman  I    He  will  do  me  a  favor  if  he 
will  let  them  off"  this  time." 

"  Now,  Miss  Prue,  if  you  'd  write  it  yourself— sure 's 
you  live — excuse  me,  miss — but  I  ain't  got  the  face  to 
carry  that  there  message. "  And  it  so  happened  that  the 
Rev.  Austin  Miller  found  himself  dreaming  over  a  per- 
fumed note,  in  his  study,  while  his  sermon  on  "  The 
Mistakes  of  a  Christian  "  lay  forgotten  before  him — 
dreaming  of  the  first  note  he  had  ever  received  from 
Miss  Prue,  fifteen  years  or  so  ago,  the  words  of  which 
started  out  from  some  hidden  comer  of  his  brain  where 
they  had  been  sleeping  unknown  to  him  ;  dreaming  of 
the  dewy  evenings  in  the  rose  garden  of  the  old  parson- 
age, where  he  studied  Divinity  and  she  taught  the  chil- 
dren their  A  B  C's ;  of  moonlight  nights  on  the  river 
together,  and  spring  mornings  in  the  woods  hunting  for 
the  first  wild  flower ;  of  Sundays,  when  they  sang  to- 
gether in  the  choir ;  of  their  stroll  home  through  green, 
sweet-scented  lanes.  The  thousand  and  one  dear  hours 
they  had  spent  in  each  other's  company  passed  before 
his  mind's  eye  like  some  beautiful  parorama.  He  won- 
dered if,  indeed,  he  was  the  hero  of  those  dreams,  if  he 
had  ever  been  so  happy.  The  first  parting,  the  first 
estrangement,  wrung  his  heart  anew,  as  if  they  had 
happened  only  yesterday.  What  a  foolish  thing  their 
little  quarrel  looked  like  to-day,  seen  by  the  light  of 
years  and  knowledge — such  a  trifle,  but  with  such  large 
results  I  Yet  he  had  been  the  first  to  make  an  overture 
toward  reconciliation,  thank  God  I  If  she  accepted  his 
overture  she  was  to  write  and  say  so ;  but  no  word  had 
come  to  him  in  reply.  What  days  and  hours  of  dark 
suspense  lifted  their  shadows  before  him ;  how  the  whole 
world  had  seemed  bleak  and  unprofitable  without  her ! 
And  in  a  season  of  weakness,  when  his  wounded  heart 
could  bear  no  more,  he  had  accepted  the  sympathy  and 
comfort  nearest  at  hand,  and  had  finally  married  Letty 
Carew,  because  she  loved  him,  only  to  wake  up  one  day 
to  find  that  he  owed  all  his  unhappiness  to  her.  Miss 
Hildreth  had  indeed  answered  him,  had  given  Letty  the 
letter  to  mail — they  had  been  intimate  friends  in  those 
days,  intrusted  with  each  other's  heart-beats — and 
Letty  had  detained  the  missive  that  would  have  healed 
the  breach.  How  did  he  know  this  ?  Years  after  it 
tumbled  out  of  a  drawer  of  old  letters,  and  confronted 
him  with  its  familiar  address.  Miss  Carew  thought  she 
had  secured  herself  for  all  time  by  burning  Prue's  letter, 
but  she  had  tossed  the  wrong  envelope  into  the  grate. 
Austin  Miller  had  lived  his  sorrow  over  again  aft^r  this 
discovery ;  he  had  waked  with  it  and  wrestled  with  it 
without  getting  nearer  happiness,  and  had  long  ago 
made  up  his  mind  to  do  without  it.  But  he  had  thought 
it  due  to  Prudence  Hildreth  to  send  her  word  that  by 
an  accident  her  letter  had  come  to  hand  five  years  too 
late  ;  he  said  nothing  of  Letty 's  share  in  the  matter, 
but  Prudence  understood  all.  These  memories  had 
been  revived  by  Prue's  hasty  note  asking  him  to  forgive 
the  children  for  breaking  up  the  pea-hen's  nest !  Her 
children,  too  I  He  was  at  the  point  of  carrying  the  note 
to  his  lips,  when  his  eye  fell  upon  his  sermon,  "  The 
Mistakes  of  a  Christian,"  and  lest  this  should  be  one  of 
them,  he  threw  it  into  the  waste  basket.  He  looked  at 
the  clock ;  he  had  been  idle  two  whole  hours.  "  Of 
what  was  he  thinking?"  he  asked  himself;  "where 
was  he  drifting  ?  an  anointed  priest,  the  example  and 
counsellor  of  sinners  ?"  At  least  he  could  go  and  thank 
Prue  with  a  clear  conscience ;  as  for  the  children,  they 
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were  already  in  bed,  technically  speaking,  and  having 
fiuch  a  capital  pillow  fight  that  they  agreed  to  get  into 
mischief  every  day  of  their  lives,  and  be  punished. 

After  that  Mr.  Miller  often  found  himself  dropping  in, 
on  one  pretext  or  another,  at  The  Elms ;  to  ask  Miss  Prue 
to  play  over  the  air  of  some  new  psalmody,  tliat  he 
might  join  in  the  c*ongrcgational  singing ;  to  lend  her 
the  latest  volume  of  religious  thought ;  to  beg  advice 
about  the  children.  Sometimes  he  came  bringing  those 
unruly  infants,  with  their  brown  hands  full  of  peacock 
feathers  and  their  little  hearts  full  of  impenitence. 
They  and  the  peacock  were  now  the  best  of  friends ;  he 
ate  from  their  hand  and  endured  their  petting,  which 
was  much  like  punishment,  with  heroism ;  if  he  stayed 
away  they  hunted  him  out  and  brought  him  home  in 
triumph. 

"  Those  children  might  as  well  live  here,"  said  Jane. 

'*  And  their  father,  too,"  added  John. 

"  Not  a  bite  of  sweetbread  can  I  keep  in  the  larder ; 
and  when  they  tears  their  frocks  they  goes  straight  to 
Miss  •Prue,  and  she  mends  them  before  Bridget  scolds 
'em,  just  as  if  they  'd  be  her  very  own." 

"  A  fine  stepmother  she  'd  be  making,"  observed 
John.  ''  They  do  be  saying  in  the  village  that  it 's  her 
cap  she  is  setting  for  the  parson." 

"  That 's  just  the  way  of  the  gossips !  If  a  man  takes 
to  a  woman  it 's  always  she  that  is  a-setting  of  her  cap 
for  him.  The  parson  ought  to  ask  'em  to  pick  out  a 
wife  for  him  and  suit  theirselves. " 

"  And  then  there 's  others  who  says  it 's  her  money," 
persisted  John,  who,  like  a  fair  historian,  was  bound  to 
state  both  sides ;  ^^  an'  that  he  come  here  a-purpose  to 
marry  her." 

"  A  great  deal  they  knows  about  it,"  cried  Jane.  '*  I 
heered  him  tell  her,  with  my  own  blessed  ears,  that 
when  he  was  called  to  this  'ere  parish  he  never  dreamed 
that  she  lived  here.  They  must  hev  knowed  each  other, 
you  see,  when  they  was  young,  afore  Miss  Prue  came 
into  her  great-uncle's  property,  and  came  to  live  at 
The  Elms ;  for  I  hear  'em  talking  now  and  again  of 
folks  that  don't  belong  hereabouts.  And  she  says,  *  Do 
you  remember  the  day  we  went  hither  and  the  day  we 
went  yon  ?'  And  he  says,  'I  remember,  I  remember,' 
and  looks  away  from  her  face.  I  thinks,  myself,  he 
must  have  been  an  old  beau  of  hers.  I  sees  'em  to- 
gether a  heap,  you  know,  bringing  in  the  tea  things, 
and  the  lamps,  and  pottering  'round — " 

"At  the  keyhole,"  laughed  John. 

"  And  I  'vc  never  found  'em  love-making  onct,  though 
I  steps  quiet-like,  John,  as  you  know,  and  it  isn't  like 
opening  a  door  to  push  the  portiere  aside." 

It  is  true  the  Miller  children  were  a  great  deal  at 
The  Elms,  and  gave  their  father  frequent  excuse  to  fol- 
low them ;  and  it  is  true  there  were  few  congenial  souls 
in  the  parish  or  village,  and  what  so  natural  as  that  he 
should  see  more  or  less  of  his  pleasant  neighbor,  with 
whom  he  could  journey  back  to  the  past.  Indeed,  they 
never  talked  of  to-day  or  to-morrow;  it  was  always 
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yesterday  whose  praises  they  sang,  whose  skies  they 
extolled,  whose  pleasures  they  coveted.  He  was  noth- 
ing like  a  lover,  to  be  sure,  except  in  preferring  her 
society,  and  yet  it  was  a  happiness  to  Prue  to  see  him 
there,  to  know  that  he  would  come  to-morrow.  It  was 
toward  night,  one  sunmier  day,  that  Miss  Prue,  looking 
out  on  the  lawn,  where  the  shadows  of  the  leaves  were 
dancing,  saw  Mr.  Miller — no  unusual  sight — coming 
toward  her  door.  He  had  been  out  of  town  a  whole 
week  on  business ;  Bridget  had  confided  to  Jane  that  he 
had  "gone  awaysuddin',  after  a  telegraph  in  a  yaller 
wrapper  come  for  him  ;"  but  he  had  been  at  home  seve- 
ral days  without  darkening,  or,  to  express  her  feelings 
better,  illuminating  Miss  Prue's  door.  Naturally,  sue 
wondered  what  his  errand  had  been ;  if  he  had  had  a 
call  to  leave  the  parish ;  and  at  that  thought  her  heart 
stood  still. 

"  You  have  been  away,"  she  said  after  the  first  greet- 
ings. 

"  Yes.  I  hope  you  did  not  sufito  from  an  Invasion  of 
young  Millers  during  my  absence." 

" '  We  met,  but  we  missed  you,' "  she  admitted.  "I 
hope  your  vacation  was  a  rest  and  recreation  to  you." 

"  My  journey  was  not  a  pleasure  trip,  Prue,"  he  said. 

My  wife  died  suddenly  at  the  asylum  on  the  fifth  of 
the  month — " 

"  Your  wife  I"  gasped  Miss  Prue.  "  Your  wife — died 
— on  the  fifth  of  the  month  I  I  thought — Austin — Mr. 
Miller — I  thought  she  had  been  dead  years  and  years !" 

"I  thought  you  knew,"  he  returned.  "I  supposed 
everybody  had  heard  of  it ;  it  was  too  sad  a  story  to  re- 
hearse often  or  needlessly.  It  was  in  all  the  dailies  at 
the  time.  You  must  have  been  abroad  then.  Amy  was 
in  her  cradle  when  Letty  left  me — eloped  with  her 
music-teacher.  Two  years  ago  she  went  to  the  asylum, 
mad  as  Hamlet.  Prue,  Prue,"  he  cried,  "  do  you  think 
I  have  hidden  anything  from  you  ?  Is  not  the  loss  of 
fifteen  years  of  happiness  enough?  Shall  her  ghost 
divide  us  still  ?" 

"  And  I  have  been  loving  another  woman's  husband 
all  this  time,"  she  said,  moving  away  from  him.  Heaven 
only  knows  how  far  her  Puritan  conscience  would  have 
carried  her,  but  just  then  Jane  burst  into  the  room, 
crying : 

"It's  little  Tom  Miller— the  peacock  fell  into  the 
river,  and  Tom  jumped  in  to  save  him — and  the  bird 's 
safe — but  Tom — the  cramp  took  him — John 's  brought 
him  up  the  bank — " 

And  then  Jane  fainted  away.  It  was  hours  before 
consciousness  returned  to  Master  Tom,  and  weeks  be- 
fore the  roof  of  The  Elms  could  be  exchanged  for  that 
of  the  parsonage,  owing  to  a  fever  which  succeeded. 
Mr.  Miller  and  Miss  Prue  passed  many  a  watchful  night 
at  his  bedside,  and  many  a  day  of  sickening  dread  ;  but 
it  was  a  year  and  better  before  Miss  Hildreth  could  for- 
give herself  for  having  loved  another  woman's  husband 
and  before  a  wedding  which  had  been  belated  fifteen 
years,  took  place  at  The  Elms. 
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To-DAY  from  the  south  came  a  flight  of  hours, 
Of  golden  hours  with  welcome  wings  ; 

And  where  they  passed  grew  fragrant  flowers, 
And  the  sunbeams  laughed  on  a  thousand  springs. 


The  gnarled  trees  on  the  windy  hill 
Put  forth  a  wonder  of  radiant  white  ; 

The  meadow,  yesterday  bare  and  still. 
Was  suddenly  filled  with  the  birds'  delight. 


And  maidens  forgot  to  be  shy  and  cold 

When  they  heard  the  birds,  when  they  saw  the  flowers, 
And  many  a  secret  love  was  told — 

Because  of  a  flight  of  sunny  houi*s. 


Nathan  Haskell  Dolb. 


The  question  "What  shall  be  done  with  the  nezt^oor 
baby?"  has  at  last  b«en  answered.  It  shall  be  incubated. 
Even  the  next-door  parent  could  not  object  to  this  remedy, 
since  it  is  primarily  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  infant, 
and  the  delightful  results  to  the  neighborhood  are  purely 
incidental.  The  formula  for  the  prescription  comes  from 
France,  where  it  has  been  tested  with  the  most  gratify- 
ing success  by  Dr.  Tavevnier,  who  must  hereafter  be 
reckoned  one  of  the  world's  greatest  benefactors.  Under 
his  ingenious  process  sickly  children  become  healthy,  and 
discontented  ones  cease  to  complain.  There  is  no  more 
walking  with  them  at  night,  and  that  I'egular  see-saw  of 
the  I'ocker  which  penetrates  partitioD  walls,  and  becomes 
thunder  wben  executed  ou  the  floor  oveihead,  can,  with 
stage-coaches  and  bob-wigs,  pass  into  the  bygone.  There 
need  be  no  aniiety  about  teething,  no  disturbance  because 
of  colic ;  the  incubated  infant  attends  to  these  matters  for 
itself,  and  emerges  Arom  the  incubator  fully  equipped  for 
childhood's  trials,  having  had  no  experience  of  a  baby's 
tribulations.  The  incubator  itself  is  a  very  simple  alfaii'. 
It  is  a  box  covered  with  a  glass  slide,  and  kept  at  a  tem- 
perature of  eighty-six  degi'ces  by  means  of  hot  water. 
Tills  is  placed  in  a  dai'k  room,  and  the  child  is  provided 
with  a  nureing  bottle.  Here,  in  that  serene  contempla- 
tion, dear  alike  to  Buddha  and  to  infants,  it  passes  the 
early  months  of  its  existence.  No  one  trots  it,  no  one 
bangs  it  on  the  back,  nor  holds  it  so  that  its  loose,  un- 
balanced head  rolls  helplessly  from  side  to  side.  The 
light  does  not  shine  Into  its  winking  eyes ;  it  is  not  toi^ 
tured  by  stiff  embroidery  nor  thrown  into  fits  by  pins. 
Under  such  beneficent  influences  it  thrives  as  a  young  ani- 
mal should.  It  comes  out  strong  of  limb  and  ready  to 
walk,  and  baa  outgrown  its  little  bed.  It  has  escaped  so 
much  that  it  has  accumulated  a  resei've  fund  of  staying 
power,  and  meets  childhood  with  equanimity.  It  soon 
learns  to  talk,  and  when  it  comes  into  the  family  circle  it 
is  still  an  infant,  but  it  is  reasonable— it  is  jolly.  It  has  uo 
sad  recollections,  no  suspicions  and  sudden  alarms.  Its 
relations  have  taken  no  advantage  of  it,  and  it  knows 
nothing  of  the  mortification  of  being  put  on  exhibition 
and  pi-aised  by  the  false  neighbor.  The  experiments 
of  Dr.  Tavemier  have  been  on  a  large  scale,  and  he 
has  bad  at  one  time  three  hundred  and  sixty  infants 
reposing  in  their  little  ovens.  In  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital, where  he  made  his  experimeuts,  the  confusion  of 
a  bedlam  was  succeeded  by  the  serenity  of  a  Quaker 
meeting.  The  babies  averaged  the  age  of  eight  months, 
and  the  weight  of  sixteen  pounds.  Puny,  sickly,  cross, 
they  went  to  their  little  beds;  they  drank  from  their 
bottles,  they  slept,  they  meditated,  they  threw  their  arms 
and  legs  about;  they  had  new  views  of  life.  They  stayed 
in  this  seclusion  six  months,  and  came  out  heavy  and 
strong.  One  had  died,  one  had  been  reclaimed  by  repent- 
ant parents,  but  the  three  hundred  and  flfty-eiglit  remain- 
ing charged  into  the  rooms  like  children  of  three  years. 
They  experimented  in  motion,  and  in  a  week  were  on  foot 
walking.  They  began  totalk,  and  when  a  select  commit- 
tee of  twelve,  appointed  by  the  French  Government,  went 
to  investigate  this  astounding  discovery  who  can  doubt  but 
that  they  could  have  given  it  intelligent  verbal  testimony  ? 


One  of  the  beauties  of  this  experiment  lies  in  its  sim- 
plicity. There  is  nothing  expensive  nor  difficult  in  the 
arrangemento.  The  warm  little  box  would  not  cost  as 
much  as  a  silver  rattle ;  there  need  be  no  nurse  on  con- 
stant duty ;  the  coat  and  cap,  the  numberless  dresses  are 
supplanted  by  a  little  wrapper ;  the  carriage  is  not  needed ; 
the  mother  can  go  into  society,  and,  no  longer  on  spas- 
modic guard,  can  give  her  husband  her  society  in  the 
evening.  His  slumbers  are  unbroken  either  by  wails  or 
soothing,  and  the  incubated  infant  is  a  well-spring  of  plea- 
sure, a  perennial  joy. 

Before  deciding  upon  the  publication  of  the  advice 
given  in  this  number  of  The  Coktiment  to  would-be  Eu- 
ropean travelers  who  ai-e  blessed  with  slender  means,  the 
manuscript  was  submitted  to  a  lady  who  has  "done" 
Europe  under  very  different  conditions  fiom  those  indi- 
cated in  the  paper  referred  to.  The  original  letter  lies  on 
the  editor's  desk  at  this  moment,  in  the  familiar  hand- 
writing of  an  author  well  known  to  the  English  reading 

"  I  think  the  article  baa  enough  cammon  sense  and  general  in- 
formation  to  make  It  vslusble — say  to  Kliool-mlatreMes  on  a 
vacation,  or  any  nne  who  la  irillifi^  to  travel  In  this  rigid  way, 
limited  aa  In  haggaf^  and  i^areful  of  every  shilling.  As  there 
are  plenty  of  eucb  people,  Htrong,  reaolutc,  atid  able  to  work 
hard  and  fare  no',  loo  well,  and  live  In  boffi  Instead  of  trunks, 
and  ride  backward  in  carriages  half  the  time,  It  mi^Al  be  worth 
while  to  publlBb  the  article,  to  inform  such  people  hou  to  do  it. 
/couldn't  and  wouldn't  do  It.  I  ehould /or  rather  spend  all  the 
time  In  ont  foreign  country,  unless  I  could  travel  what  I  call 
comfortably.  I  don't  mean  that  1  should  wish  to  employ  a 
courier,  stop  at  the  grandest  hotels,  or  travel  luxuriously  ;  but  I 
should  NOT  be  contented  Ifl  follow  a  plan  like  this.  I  f  hould  have 
said  It  would  be  impottible  to  do  It  even  as  here  described,  ou  the 
money  the  writer  menltons  ;  but  I  suppose,  having  tried  It,  she 
knows,  /could  sot  do  it.  I  don't  know  why  she  says  rorhert 
hide  their  printed  tariff*.  They  alieayi  hand  one  to  me  in  Paris 
without  asking,  and  In  London  they  are  conspicuously  posted  on 
every  cab.  I  should  think  (Aree  lioun.  Instead  of  too  dayii, 
enough  for  Ttirln,  unless  one  stoppedto  rest  therej  andlsbould 
noi  think  four  days  enough  for  lovely  Venice.  But  these  are 
minor  details.  For  a  Oieap  trip,  it  would  beagooddeal  wieerand 
cheaper  to  go  to  Glasgow  Jlmi  by  the  Glasgow  line,  and  make  the 
journey  from  Glaegow  to  Liverpool,  beRinnlng  at  the  Olatgotf 
end.  But  1  always  bo  to  Liverpool,  for  1  prffer  the  lines  that  go 
there.  /  hste  railway  carriages  labeled  "  I)ame>  Smia."  They 
are  usually  crowded  with  cross  women  and  tired  cblldren.  I 
always  take  my  chance  in  a  mixed  company," 

This  matter  of  economical  traveling  abroad  is  not,  how- 
ever, so  impossible  as  our  correspondent  seems  to  think, 
even  to  people  who  know  what  luxuries  are  and  how  to  nse 
them.  The  writer  hereof  could  name  merabersof  a  proud 
old  Bostonian  family  who,  not  long  since,  varied  their  ex- 
periences of  seeing  Europe  en  grand  Kignenr  by  limiting 
their  impedimenta  to  hand-valises  and  shawl-straps,  much 
in  the  maimer  described  by  our  author.  Their  verdict  was 
that  it  is  by  far  the  best  way  to  go.  The  millionaire  of 
the  period,  making  the  tour  of  tlie  world  in  his  magnifi- 
cent steam-yacht,  is  to  us  far  less  a  worthy  subject  of  ad- 
miration  than   the  group  of  poor  tMtchers,   authors  or 
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artists  seeking  culture  and  relaxation  at  the  least  possible 
outlay.  Their  hundreds  have  at  least  been  earned  in 
the  honorable  ways  of  industry,  while  in  most  cases  the 
millions  are  tainted  with  the  crooked  ways  Qf  Wall  Street 
speculation.  The  school-mistresses  have  our  benediction, 
and  we  wish  them  a  pleasant  trip.  ^ 

It  is  not  altogether  a  comfortable  thing  to  know  that 
the  manufacture  of  dynamite,  nitro-glyceriue  and  their 
numerous  explosive  cousins  may  be  effected  with  a  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  chemical  knowledge.  A  few 
receptacles  of  glass  or  earthenware,  the  necessary  chemi- 
cal constituents  and  some  simple  formulas,  are  all  that  is 
required  to  enable,  let  us  say,  an  Irish  patriot  to  prepare  a 
package  of  nitrated  alkali  capable  of  shattering  Windsor 
Castle  or  the  Houses  of  Parliament  **from  turret  to 
foundation-stone.'*  There  is  no  use  in  ignoring  an  engine 
which  may  be  used  most  effectively  by  others  than  Nihil- 
ists and  Irreconcilables.  Why  should  not  reckless  despera- 
does explode  these  terrible  agents  of  destruction  beside 
bank-vaults  or  private  stores  of  valuables,  in  the  hope  of 
secuiing  plunder  enough  to  pay  expenses  during  the  con- 
fusion and  ruin  wrought  by  the  blast  ?  The  mere  sacrifice 
of  life  causes  such  men  not  a  moment  of  hesitation,  pro- 
vided the  chances  of  being  found  out  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Society  will  sooner  or  later  have  to  do  some- 
thing in  self-protection  against  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
these  agents.  It  would  be  impossible  to  frame  a  law  too 
stringent  in  this  regard.  When  a  lunatic  can  carry  in  his 
pocket  a  charge  sufficient  to  wreck  the  largest  building, 
it  is  time  to  render  the  unauthorized  manufacture,  or  even 
the  possession  of  such  explosives,  a  state  prison  offense. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  those  of  our  fellow-citizens 
who  consider  it  patriotic  to  assault  the  **  heathen  Chinee,  '* 
pull  his  cue,  and  otherwise  maltreat  him,  to  know  that 
this  sort  of  thing  has  now  become  the  subject  of  diplo- 
matic correspondence.  Two  Chinamen,  peaceable  sojourn- 
ers in  a  town  of  Georgia,  were  roughly  handled  some  weeks 
ago,  and  in  their  stupid  Chinese  fashion,  instead  of  being 
thankful  to  escape  with  their  lives  and  scalps,  straight- 
way entered  a  complaint  with  their  minister  at  Washing- 
ton, as  if  they  actually  had  rights  which  Caucasians  were 
bound  to  respect.  The  difficulty  about  this  business  is 
that  the  Chinaman  as  a  general  thing  never  gives  provo- 
cation save  in  the  mere  fact  of  being  a  Chinaman.  If 
satisfactory  amends  are  not  accorded  to  the  Celestial 
Government  by  that  of  the  United  States,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  why  reprisals  should  not  be  made  on  the  persons  of 
Americans  resident  in  China. 

♦*♦ 

When  in  the  recently  published  volume,  "The  Friend- 
ships of  Mary  Russell  Mitford,'*  the  i-eader  of  the  charm- 
ing conespondence  recorded  there  found,  toward  the  end 
of  the  volume,  a  report  of  a  conversation  held  with  Car- 
lyle  by  Mr.  James  T.  Fields,  the  last  remnant  of  patience 
vanished.     They  had  met  at  dinner,  and  Carlyle  asked : 

"  Isna  there  a  place  called  Concord  near  ye?  What  like  is  it?" 
"  A  pretty  little  New  England  town,"  was  Mr.  Fields'  answer, 
"  of  no  political  importance,  but  lively  and  pleasant  as  a  resi- 
dence." 

"  Pretty  !  lively  I  Ye  ken  I  had  fancied  it  to  be  a  dull,  dreary 
place,  wi'  a  drowsy  river  making  believe  to  creep  through  it,  slow 
and  muddy  and  stagnant,  like  the  folk  that  inhabit  it." 

Here  would  seem  to  be  a  disloyalty  not  only  unexpected, 
but  well  nigh  infamous,  toward  a  man  who  for  years  had, 
according  to  his  own  saying,  represented  to  him  the  clearest 
comprehension  he  had  ever  received.  Yet  it  proves  only  the 
phrasing  of  a  little  keener  dyspeptic  twinge^the  snarl  and 
snap  of  a  passionate,  ill-regulated  temper  under  perpetual 
physical  suffering.  Certainly  no  hint  of  deprecation  enters 
the  long  correspondence. 

If  no  other  office  were  served  by  the  two  volumes  before 


us,  *  its  reconstruction  of  much  of  the  old  thought  of  Car- 
lyle would  be  a  boon.  There  are  passages  tliat  may  stir 
up  rancor,  and  there  is  the  hoai*se  and  familiar  shout  for 
silence  that  occurs  at  periodical  intervals  wherever  and 
whenever  Carlyle  uses  a  pen.  There  is  the  same  morbid 
self-pity  and  the  same  selfishness  at  which  one  is  suddenly 
aghast,  but  it  becomes  more  and  more  certain  as  one  reads 
that  these  are,  after  all,  bodily  accidents — ^the  acrid,  dispu- 
tatious Scottish  temper  being  in  part  responsible,  but 
dyspepsia  chiefiy  and  always,  warpmg  judgment  apd  per- 
verting testimony.  And  certainly  his  capacity  for  deep 
and  true  affection  exceeded  that  of  Emerson,  who  is 
always  the  remiss  one  when  the  correspondence  languishes, 
and  who  never  apparently  wrote  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  but  made  a  first  draft  and  then  copied  and  elabo- 
rated. He  was  a  faithful  and  appreciative  friend,  but  too 
cool  and  serene  a  nature  to  give  even  a  suggestion  of  the 
ardent,  glowing  feeling  Carlyle  now  and  then  poured  out, 
and  that,  when  it  came,  was  compensation  for  much  bitter- 
ness and  even  ii^ustice. 

The  letters  number  one  hundred  and  seventy-three,  and 
for  the  first  volume  are  chiefly  a  recoixl  of  Emerson^s  very 
earnest  attempts  to  secure  both  renown  and  what  was 
fairly  due  to  this  friend  over  the  sea.  There  ai-e  great 
squabbles  with  various  booksellers,  whose  piratical  ten* 
dencies  excite  the  wrath  of  both  men,  and  whose  charac- 
ters are  summed  up  in  English  of  no  uncertain  sound.  It  is 
Carlyle  whose  wrath  is  fiercest,  and  objurgation  has  place 
in  every  letter— if  not  for  booksellers,  then  for  book- 
makers, and  the  whole  human  race  in  general.  There  are 
bits  of  Emerson^s  home-life,  very  lovely  in  tone ;  an  amus- 
ing interlude  on  Indian  meal,  its  virtues  and  possibilities, 
and  much  discussion  as  to  Carlyle^s  frequent  proposals  to 
visit  America,  which  Emerson  urged  always  fi*oro  the  be- 
ginning of  the  acquaintance.  There  are  glimpses  of  many 
distinguished  men  and  women,  judged  and  summed  up  by 
Carlyle  with  an  incisiveness  amusing  always,  but  rather 
dreadful  to  the  subject.  Carlyle  seldom  loved  without 
many  mental  reservations,  John  Sterling  and  Emerson 
being  almost  the  sole  exceptions  to  this  rule,  while  Emer- 
son had  none ;  but  while  seldom  or  never  showing  passion- 
ate devotion,  yet  gave  a  quiet  and  considerate  affection 
more  satisfactory  perhaps  than  a  more  tumultuous  one. 
He  is  a  fearless  critic,  too,  and  writes  of  the  **  Sartor :" 

**  I  have  now  received  four  numbers  of  the  *  Sartor  Resartus,' 
for  whose  light  thanks  evermore.  I  am  glad  that  one  living 
scholar  is  self-centered,  and  will  be  true  to  himself,  though  none 
ever  were  before.  .  .  .  And  it  is  good  to  have  a  new  eye  inspect 
our  mouldy  social  forms,  our  politics  and  schools  and  religion. 
.  .  .  Evermore  thanks  for  the  brave  stand  you  have  made  for 
Spiritualism  in  these  writings.  But  has  literature  any  parallel 
to  the  oddity  of  the  vehicle  chosen  to  convey  this  treasure !  I 
delight  in  the  contents ;  the  form,  which  my  defective  apprehen- 
sion for  a  joke  makes  me  not  appreciate,  I  leave  to  your  merry 
discretion.  And  yet  did  ever  wise  and  philanthropic  author  use 
so  defying  a  diction  ?  As  if  society  were  not  sufficiently  shy  of 
truth  without  providing  it  beforehand  with  an  objection  to  the 
form.  ...  I  look  for  the  hour  with  impatience  when  the 
vehicle  will  be  worthy  of  the  spirit— when  the  word  will  be  as 
simple,  and  so  as  resistless,  as  the  thought — and,  in  short,  when 
your  words  will  be  one  with  things." 

Hardly  a  page  but  affords  some  choice  sentence  for  quo- 
tation. Friends  of  each  come  and  go,  received  by  Carlyle 
well  or  ill  according  to  the  mood  of  the  moment,  and  their 
effect  upon  him  being  described  in  sentences  that  are  often 
masterly  summaries  of  chai*acter.  We  have  great  reason 
to  be  grateful  for  the  beautiful  volumes,  which  owe  much 
to  the  cai*eful  editing  of  Mr.  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  and 
which  include  two  portraits,  one  of  Emerson,  from  a 
di-awing  made  by  Powers  in  1857,  and  of  Carlyle,  from  an 
old  dagueneotype  of  earlier  date. 


(1)  Thb  Correspovdbnce  of  Thomas  Carltlk  and  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  1834-1872.  2  vols..  l2mo,  pp.  26$,  883.  #4.00. 
James  R.  Osgood  A  Co.,  Boston. 
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Evert  one  who  eiyoys  Ihe  quiet,  delicate  humor  of 
Ml'.  Charles  Dudley  Warner — and  who  iloea  not? — will  be 
glad  to  think  of  bim  as  the  future  editor  of  "TheDnwei" 
in  Sarper»'  Magazitie. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co,  publish  "A  Story  of  Carnival,"  by 
Miss  Hary  Hoppus,  author  of  "Five  Chimney  Farm," 
aad  one  of  tlie  raost  promising  among  the  youugerwomen 
writers  of  England.  Bhe  is  said  to  be  a  reserved  and 
gentle  woman,  whose  chief  interest  is  in  the  spiritual  side 
of  human  nature. 

The  editors  of  Ttaat  Sifling*,  which  has  taken  its  place 
as  a  paper  holding  some  of  the  most  amusing  specimens 
of  American  humor,  will  publish  the  etory  which  has  been 
running  for  nearly  a  year  under  the  title  of  "Through 
Texas  on  a  Mexican  Mustang."  It  will  be  a  book  of  over 
six  hundred  pages,  with  some  two  hundred  iiluBtrations, 
and  will  be  sold  only  by  subscription.  It  will  be  published 
by  8.  S.  8cranton  &  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Mr.  C.  O.  Bush  gives  an  amusing  half  hour  to  all  who 
look  over  the  illusti-ations  of  "  Our  Choir,  a  Symphony," 
inclosed  in  a  folio  in  which  every  phase  of  eipeilence  in 
choirs  finds  record.  The  verse  is  as  shockingly  bail  as  the 
verse  of  librettos  is  usually  allowed  to  be,  but  the  di'aw- 
ings  will  atone  for  deflcienoies  In  this  respect,  though  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  is  interest  enough  in  them  to  insure  a 
second  opening  of  the  book.  ($1.23;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York). 

OsB  of  the  most  Intelligent,  as  well  as  83rmpathetic 
criticisms  of  Walt  Whitman's  work,  as  a  whole,  has  lately 
been  made  by  Mrs.  May  Cole  Baker  in  two  of  the  March 
numbers  of  the  Washington  EepuMit.  a  weekly  which  de- 
serves to  be  better  known,  the  grade  of  work  it  contains 
being  far  beyond  the  average.  The  poet's  weak  points 
are  noted,  but  the  writer  holds  the  conviction  shared  by 
many,  that  apart  from  one  or  two  very  serious  defects,  he 
certainly  represents  a  power  and  force  which  give  him 
the  first  rank  among  American  poets. 

Alfred  Dommbtt,  whose  "Christmas  Hymn  "has  been 
chosen  as  the  subject  for  the  priae  illustmtions  to  be  given 
in  HnrptTt'  Mngazine  for  December,   1B83,   was   bom   in 
England  in  1811,  and   lived   for  many  years  of  his  life  in 
Kew   Zealand  and   Australia.     Kobei-t  Browning   is  un-         psBprru 
derstood   to   have   referred  to  him  in  his  poem  entitled         sosos  or 
"Waring."  The  hymn  in  question,  the  first  lines  of  which      fi.u.    6.  i 
are :  "  .      _ 

"  It  WM  the  olm  and  ellent  nipht !  M»]or  or  Ml 

Scvpn  hundred  j'ears  and  tlfty-throe  u.  p,  pmni 

Had  Rome  been  erowln|;  up  to  might,  ,  Haidv 

And  now  was  queeu  of  land  and  bps,"  BpciUnir!  I'r 

is  the  only  production  of  his  that  ever  excited  general  at-     M"f''^  "J'" 

tention.  Ouitu  to 

liutniled. 


my  eyes.  1  wanted  a  mental  stereoscojA  to  bring  the 
figure  before  me  and  my  ideal  poi-trait  of  him  into  a  single 
image.  I  came  away  knowing  that  I  had  seen  him  but 
not  believing  it.  A  sweet,  placid,  benignant  old  man,  a 
monument  of  himself  with  its  inscription  faint  yet  still 
legible." 

The  Lenten  lectures  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Morgan  Dix 
appeared  in  book  form  the  morning  after  the  final  one  had 
beeu  given,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Calling  of  a  Christian 
Woman,  and  Her  Training  to  Fulfill  It,"  an  example  of 
hasty  book-making  seldom  equaled.  In  justice,  it  must 
tw  said  that  they  were  not  iutended  for  publication,  but 
took  that  form  because  of  the  indignation  and  excitement 
occasioned  by  each  in  turn.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
Dr.  Dix's  premises  or  conclusions  lie  is  at  least  very  sin- 
cere. In  the  midst  of  an  ignorance  tliat  would  seem 
almost  to  be  willful,  and  of  an  assumption  that  puts  some 
of  our  noblest  thinkers  in  the  wrong,  be  is  sometimes 
right.  But  the  book  has  the  flavor  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  its  principles,  if  carried  out,  would  bring  ua  speedily 
to  the  condition  of  those  days.  (12mo,  pp.  175,  tl.OO; 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York). 

No  more  delightful  reminiscences  have  ever  been  given 
to  an  American  public  by  an  American  than  those  re- 
corded in  "  Figures  of  the  Past,  t^om  the  Leaves  of  Old 
Journals,"  by  Josiah  Quincy,  of  the  class  of  1821,  Harvard 
College.  The  papers  appeared  chiefly  in  the  New  York 
Independent^  aud  were  prepared  for  issue  in  book  form  a 
few  months  before  Mr.  Quincy's  death.  They  were 
written  after  he  had  passed  his  eightieth  birthday,  but  there 
are  no  symptoms  of  age  or  decay  of  faculties  in  the  genial 
memorials,  which  date  back  to  the  days  of  cues,  powder 
and  knee-breeches.  Mr.  Quincy's  relationship  through 
marriage  to  the  Adams  family  gave  him  opportunities  of 
specially  intimate  intercourse,  and  his  impressions  of 
John  Adams  the  elder  are  quite  in  harmony  with  those 
received  from  the  recent  life  of  Adams  in  the  "American 
Statesmen  Series."  The  old  "  Phillips  Academy,"  at  An- 
dover;  "Harvard,  Sixty  Years  Ago;"  the  various  chapters 
on  Lafayette,  are  ail  invaluable  contributions  to  history, 
and  his  reminiscences  of  Webster  aro  a  delightful  record, 
good  to  read  in  a  time  when  a  certain  detraction  seems  the 
order  in  speaking  of  the  great  statesmen.  To  begin  with 
John  Adams  and  end  with  Joseph  Smith  and  the  Mormon 
Question,  covers  every  phase  of  progress  the  century  has 
known,  and  if  the  book  were  doubled  or  trebled  in  size  it 
would  still  be  welcome  as  a  record  in  which  tliereisnota 
shadow  of  malice  or  detraction,  even  when  Judgment  is 
most  fearless  and  uncompromising.  <13mo,  pp.  404,  $1.50; 
Roberte  Brothers,  Boston). 
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'KiuiiFii.     By  J.  L.  McCreer]'.     Itmo,  pp.  1 


The  Irving  number  of  The  Critic  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  that  always  brilliant  journal.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  glimpses  of  Irving  is  given  by  Dr.  Holmes. 
"I  could  hardly  believe,"  he  says,  ''that  this  slight,  deli- 
cate, gentle  invalid  was  the  same  man  who  wrote  the  rol- 
licking chapters  of  'Knickerbocker."  It  could  not  be  that 
this  was  he  whose  stories  1  used  to  read  by  the  light  of 
the  '  astral  lamp '  in  the  short  evenings  of  boyhood  when 
I  went  to  bed  with  the  lamb — whose  books  I  could  nevei' 
open  without  their  bringing  a  smile  to  my  lips  or  a  tear  to 


lESCB   IN   8HOnT  ClIAFTEK!!.      By  W.   MATIII EC  WILLIAMS,   t 

.     Ilino.  pp.  >VB.  11.00.     Funk  A  Wiguxlli,  New  York. 

IE  Callisq  or   A   CHRinrtAK  Wumam:    And  Hgr  TnlnJn 

111  It.  By  Morglo  UU.  8.  T.  U.    ISino.  pp.  ^^  fl.OO.    D.  A]>pl 
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The  admirers  of  mosaic  pictures  will  read  with  interest 
the  following  account  of  how  they  are  made  :  The  enamel 
is  of  a  kind  of  glass,  colored  with  metallic  oxides,  and  it 
is  so  fusible  that  it  can  be  drawn  out  into  threads,  small 
rods  or  oblong  sticks,  of  varying  degrees  of  fineness, 
slightly  resembling  the  type  used  by  compositors.  These 
polychromatic  rods  are  kept  in  drawers,  properly  num- 
bered, so  that  the  artist  always  knows  to  which  case  to  re- 
pair when  he  requires  a  fresh  supply  of  a  pai*ticular  tint  or 
tints.  When  a  picture  is  commenced,  the  first  step  is  to 
place  on  the  easel  a  slab  of  marble,  copper  or  slate  of  the 
size  fixed  upon ;  and  this  slab  is  hollowed  out  to  a  depth 
of  about  three  and  a  half  inches,  leaving  a  flat  border  all 
around  which  will  be  on  a  level  with  the  completed  mo- 
saic. The  excavated  slab  is  intersected  by  transverse 
grooves  or  channels,  so  as  to  hold  more  tenaciously  the 
cement  in  which  the  mounts  of  enamel  will  be  imbedded. 
Then  the  hollowed  slab  is  filled  with  ** gesso,''  or  plaster 
of  Pans,  on  which  the  proposed  design  is  accurately 
ti-aced  in  outline,  and  usually  in  pen  and  ink.  The  artist 
then  proceeds  to  scoop  out  a  small  portion  of  the  plaster 
with  a  little  sharp  tool.  He  fills  up  the  cavity  thus  made 
with  wet  cement  or  **  mastic,''  and  into  this  mastic  he 
successively  thrusts  the  '*spicul»"  or  the  ^^tesserse,"  as 
the  case  may  be,  according  to  the  pattern  at  his  side.  In 
the  broad  folds  of  drapery  or  in  the  even  shadows  of  a 
background  or  a  clear  sky,  his  morsels  of  enamel  may  be 
as  large  as  one  of  a  pair  of  dice  ;  in  the  details  of  lips  or 
eyes  or  hair,  or  foliage,  or  flowers,  the  bits  of  glass  may 
be  no  larger  than  pins'  heads.  The  cement  or  mastic  is 
made  of  slaked  lime,  finely  powdered  Tiburtine  marble 
and  linseed  oil,  and  when  thoroughly  dry  is  as  hard  as  flint. 
Sometimes  the  mastic  which  fills  the  cavity  is  smoothed 
and  painted  in  fresco  with  an  exact  replica  of  the  pat- 
tern, and  into  this  the  bits  of  glass  are  driven,  according 
to  tint,  by  means  of  a  small  wooden  mallet.  If  the  efiect 
produced  offends  the  artist's  eye,  he  can  easily  amend  the 
defect  by  withdrawing  the  offending  piece  of  enamel  and 
driving  in  another  while  the  cement  is  still  wet ;  and  by 
observing  proper  precautions  it  can  be  kept  damp  for  more 
than  a  fortnight.  When  the  work  is  completed,  any  tiny 
crevices  which  may  remain  are  carefully  plugged  or 
"stopped"  with  pounded  marble,  or  with  enamel  mixed 
with  wax,  and  the  entire  surface  of  the  picture  is  then 
ground  down  to  -a  perfect  plane,  and  finally  polished  with 
putty  and  oil.  Byzantine  may  be  broadly  distinguished 
from  Roman  mosaic  by  the  circumstance  of  the  surface  of 
the  former  being  left  unground  and  unpolished,  save  where 
there  is  bui*nished  gold,  thus  leaving  an  irregulaiity  of  sur- 
face productive  of  great  vigor  of  effect.  A  mosaic  picture 
of  the  Byzantine  style  can  at  once  be  recognized  as  a  mo- 
saic, even  if  it  be  hung  at  an  altitude  of  a  hundred  feet 
from  tho  ground  ;  but  a  perfected  mosaic  picture  after  the 
Roman  manner  might  easily  be  mistaken,  even  at  a  very 
short  distance,  for  a  very  elaborately  finished  and  highly 
varnished  painting  in  oils. 


*♦* 


voice  in  its  most  endearing  tones  is  a  grunt  et  prmferea 
nihil — you  might  as  well  appeal  to  the  affections  of  a  cock- 
roach. You  may  frighten  a  pig,  a  goose,  a  frog,  and  even  a 
fly,  but  you  cannot  frighten  or  surprise  a  sloth.  On  my 
last  trip  to  Yei-a  Ci*uz  I  procured  a  pair  of  black  sloths, 
full-grown,  and  in  a  normal  state  of  health  so  far  as  I  could 
judge ;  but,  after  a  series  of  careful  experiments,  I  have  to 
conclude  that  their  instinct  of  self-preservation  cannot  be 
acted  upon  through  the  medium  of  their  optic  or  acoustic 
nerves.  They  can  distinguish  their  favorite  food  at  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  or  twelve  yards ;  and  the  female  is  not  deaf, 
for  she  answers  the  call  of  her  mate  from  an  adjoining 
room  ;  but  the  approach  of  a  ferocious-looking  dog  leaves 
her  as  calm  as  does  the  sudden  descent  of  a  meat-axe 
within  an  inch  of  her  nose.  The  male  witnessed  the  acci- 
dental conflagration  of  his  straw  couch  with  the  coolness 
of  a  veteran  fireman.  War-whoops  do  not  affect  his  com- 
posure. I  tried  him  with  French-horn  blasts  and  detona- 
ting powder,  but  he  would  not  budge.  One  of  my 
visitors  exploded  some  pyrotechnic  mixtures  of  wondrous 
colors  and  odors,  but  the  sloth  declined  to  marvel."  Of 
another  pet,  a  young  Siamese  monkey,  the  author  says : 
"  His  conduct,  under  circumstances  to  which  no  possible 
ancestral  experiences  could  have  furnished  any  precedent, 
has  often  convinced  me  that  his  intelligence  differs  from  the 
instinct  of  the  most  sagacious  dog  as  essentially  as  from  the 
routine  knack  of  a  cell-building  insect.  His  predilection 
for  a  fi*ugal  diet  equals  that  of  his  Buddhistic  country- 
vnen,  and  I  have  seen  him  overhaul  a  large  medicine-cb^ 
in  search  of  a  little  vial  with  tamarind  jelly.  He  remem- 
bei*ed  the  shape  of  the  bottle,  for  he  rejected  all  the  larger 
and  squa|^  ones,  and,  after  piling  the  round  ones  on  the 
floor,  began  to  hold  them  up  against  the  light,  and  sub- 
divide them  according  to  the  fluid  or  pulverous  condition 
of  their  contents.  Having  thus  reduced  the  number  of  the 
doubtful  receptacles  to  something  like  a  dozen  and  a  half, 
he  proceeded  to  scrutinize  these  more  closely,  and  finally 
selected  four,  which  he  managed  to  uncork  by  means  of 
his  teeth.  Number  three  proved  to  be  the  bonanza  bottle, 
and,  waiving  all  precautions  in  the  joy  of  his  discovery. 
Prince  Gkiutama  left  the  medical  miscellanies  to  their  fate, 
and  bolted  into  the  next  room  to  eigoy  the  fruit  of  his  en- 
terprise. " 


«  « 


Mr.  Felix  L.  Oswald,  speaking  of  a  domesticated 
sloth,  says  :  **  Though  fed  daily  by  the  same  hands,  the 
old  pensioner  still  fails  to  identify  his  benefactor,  or  to  re- 
cognize his  obligations  in  any  way.  To  his  ear  the  human 


The  importance  of  presei*ving  and  cultivating  our 
forests  is  clearly  set  forth  in  Superintendent  Colvin's  re- 
port on  the  Adirondack  survey.  **That  the  precipitation 
of  rain  is,"  he  says,  "greatly  influenced  by  the  presence 
or  absence  of  forests,  is  no  longer  questioned  among  scien- 
tific men.  It  is  nowhere  claimed  tJiat  the  total  amount  of 
annual  rainfall  is  changed  by  the  destruction  of  forests 
in  particular  localities;  but  that  a  more  desirable,  uni- 
form distiibution  of  the  rainfall  throughout  the  year 
is  secured  by  the  retention  in  elevated  districts  and  upon 
the  fronts  of  the  mountains  of  the  dense  growth  of  ever- 
green timber,  whose  shade  protects  the  deep,  spongy 
soil  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  preventing  evaporation, 
and  securing  the  more  or  less  perfect  condensation  of 
the  warm,  moist  breezes  entering  the  cold  forest.  I  say 
cold  forest  advisedly,  for  the  researches  of  Ebermeyer, 
Professor  of  Forestry  in  Bavaria,  based  upon  five  years' 
observations  at  numerous  points  in  that  kingdom,  prove 
as  the  results  of  more  than  five  thousand  observations 
that  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  soil  in  the  for- 
ests he  examined  is  twenty-one  p^r  cent  lower  than  in  the 
open  fields,  and  that  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  forests  is  t«n  per  cent  lower  than  that 
of  the  fields.  With  such  a  difference  in  the  temperature 
between  forest  and  clearing,  the  most  ordinary  knowledge 
of  the  laws  governing  the  condensation  of  the  moisture  of 
the  air  suffices  to  render  intelligible  the  cause  of  the  fre- 
quently observed  formation  of  a  cloud  when  a  warm, 
moist  wind  strikes  against  a  cold,  forest-covered  mountain- 
side.    That  a  cold  surface  of  rock  without  forest  will  con- 
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dense  the  moisture  of  the  air  we  are  aware,  but  the 
conditions  for  condensation  are  best  conserved  when 
Nature's  refrigerator,  the  dense  evergreens  and  sphag- 
num (moss),  present  their  chill  caverns  to  the  breeze." 


A  CUKI0U8  snow-storm  is  described  by  a  con'espondent 
of  the  Scientific  American  as  occurring  in  Connecticut  late 
in  the  winter,  when  "the  snow  presented  a  novel  and 
striking  appearance.  Duiing  the  previous  night  about  two 
inches  of  light  snow  had  fallen,  while  there  was  a  fresh 
southwesterly  breeze,  which  afterward  changed  to  north- 
west, and  the  mornhig  was  beautifully  clear.  The  sur- 
face of  the  snow,  wliere  the  land  was  not  very  uneven  or 
much  inclined,  was  strewn  with  snow-balls,  varying  in 
size  from  about  nine  inches  through  down  to  very  small 
ones.  Some  were  nearly  spherical  in  general  form,  but 
nearly  all  wei*e  merely  rolls  of  snow,  funnel-shaped  at  the 
ends.  These  rolls,  at  the  circumference,  measured  about 
the  same  (or  a  little  less)  in  length  as  in  diameter.  There 
were  many  over  nine  inches  through,  and  myriads  of 
small  ones.  The  surface  of  the  snow  was  marked  with 
shallow  furrows  as  the  snow-balls  were  formed,  showing 
the  changing  direction  of  the  wind.  The  balls  were  of 
sufficient  consistency  to  be  handled  carefully."  The  same 
phenomenon  was  noticed  in  other  localities.  On  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  New  York,  the 
ground  in  the  early  morning  was  covered  with  snow-balls, 
strewn  about  in  the  most  fantastic  manner.  It  seemed 
evident  that  they  had  fallen  with  considerable  impetus, 
and  rolled  for  some  distance,  gathering  snow  as  they  trav- 
eled, for  there  was  a  trail,  sometimes  sevei^al  feet  long, 
leading  to  each  ball.  Such  phenomena  as  are  here  de- 
scribed are  of  not  infrequent  occurrence,  but  the  condi- 
tions must,  of  course,  be  exactly  right  as  to  temperature, 
moistui*e,  etc. 


♦»♦ 


Mr.  J.  G.  GRENFBi.ii,  in  Nature,  gives  the  following  in- 
stance of  intelligence  in  bears  :  "In  the  Clifton  Zoologi- 
cal Gardens  there  are  two  female  Polar  bears  between 
two  and  a^half  and  three  years  old,  which  came  hei'e  quite 
young.  One  of  these  shows  remarkable  intelligence  in 
cracking  cocoanuts.  A  nut  was  thrown  to-day  into  the 
tank ;  it  sank  a  long  way,  and  the  bear  waited  quietly 
till  after  some  time  it  rose  a  little  out  of  her  reach.  She 
then  made  a  current  in  the  water  with  her  paw,  and  thus 
brought  it  within  reach.  This  habit  has  already  been  no- 
ticed seveitil  times  in  Polar  bears.  She  then  took  it  on 
shore  and  tiied  to  break  it  by  leaning  her  weight  on  it 
with  one  paw.  Failing  in  this,  she  took  the  nut  between 
her  foi'e-paws,  raised  herself  on  her  hind-legs  to  her  full 
height,  and  threw  the  nut  forward  against  the  bars  of  the 
den,  three  or  four  feet  off.  She  then  again  leaned  her 
weight  on  it,  hoping  she  had  cracked  it,  but  failed  again. 
She  then  repeated  the  process,  this  time  successfully.  The 
keeper  told  me  she  employed  the  same  method  to  break 
the  leg-bone  of  a  horse.  That  this  is  the  result  of  indi- 
vidual experience,  and  not  of  instinct,  is  clear  from  the 
fact  that  her  companion  has  not  learned  the  trick  of  thus 
accomplishing  his  purpose,  nor  could  this  one  do  it  when 
she  first  came." 


*♦♦ 


From  the  great  importance  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids 
and  their  extensive  use  in  medicine,  it  is  exceedingly  de- 
sirable that  we  should  be  able  to  make  quinine  artificially. 
This  has  not  yet  been  done,  but,  with  a  view  toward  it, 
extensive  researches  are  being  made  into  the  constitution 
of  the  cinchona  alkaloids  ;  and  Skraup  finds  that  all  the 
four  cinchona  alkaloids — quinine,  quinidine,  cinchonine 
and  cinchonidine — when  oxidized  with  potassium  perman- 
ganate yield  fermic  acid,  and  a  base  apparently  related  to 
phenol  or  carbolic  acid.  Other  modes  of  oxidation  ex- 
hibit a  relation  between  quinine  and  cinchonine.  Cincho- 
nine has  been  prepared  artificially  by  treating  a  mixture 


of  nitrobenzol,  aniline  and  glycerol  with  sulphuric  acid. 
In  its  physiological  propeities  it  exhibits  a  certain  relation 
to  quinine  ;  and,  like  it,  i*educes  the  temperature  in  fever 
and  lessens  or  prevents  putrefaction.  It  is  said  to  differ  tsam 
quinine  in  not  producing  giddiness,  or  linging  in  the  ears, 
and  to  have  very  little  action  on  alcoholic  fermentation. 


♦♦♦ 

Rather  a  curious  lot  of  figures  is  brought  together  by 

Dr.  Gill,  of  the  Illinoia  penitentiary,  showing  the  death- 
rate  in  the  principal  state  prisons  of  the  country.  The 
most  astonishing  variations  are  shown.  Thus,  among 
New  York  prisons,  while  at  Sing  Sing  the  yearly  deaths 
from  1000  inmates  number  a  trifle  less  than  7,  at  Auburn 
there  are  12,  and  at  Clinton  over  20.  The  lowest  rate  is  3, 
in  Wisconsin,  and  the  highest  77,  in  Mississippi.  The 
practice  of  hiring  out  convicts  to  work  in  mines  and 
upon  railroads  causes  frightful  death  rates  in  several 
Southern  States ;  but  the  New  Hampshire  figure  is  48,  for 
what  reason  does  not  appear.  The  rate  in  Massachusetts 
is  15,  in  Maine  15,  in  Vermont  25,  and  in  Connecticut  15 ; 
Pennsylvania  has  6  in  the  west  and  14  in  the  east  district, 
and  the  rate  is  generally  very  low  in  the  states  of  the 
Northwest. 

» 
The  infiuence  of  temperature  has  been  applied  by  Dr. 
Taylor  to  the  explanation  of  veiiial  fioras.  Species  that 
bloom  early  are  frequently  identical  with,  or  closely  re- 
lated to,  Alpine  species  of  the  same  latitude ;  and  these, 
as  is  well  known,  bear  a  similar  relation  to  Arctic  species. 
Arctic  and  Alpine  fioras  are  commonly  explained  as  i-em- 
nants  of  the  post-glacial  fiora,  which  have  survived  in 
consequence  of  the  protection  afibrded  by  the  cold  of  high 
altitudes  or  latitudes.  Spring  fiowers  it  is  claimed  re- 
ceive similar  protection  by  their  time  of  fiowering.  It  is 
a  suggestive  fact  that  when  our  early  fiowering  species 
also  occur  at  high  elevations,  or  farther  north,  they  bloom 

much  later  than  with  us. 

*  « 

* 

In  an  item  published  some  time  ago  in  these  columns, 
reference  was  made  to  the  attempt  to  breed  ostriches  in 
California.  The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  such  an 
undertaking  will  be  successful  seems  settled  by  what  has 
just  occurred  at  Woodward^s  gardens,  San  Francisco. 
One  of  the  female  birds  at  that  resort  has  begun  lay- 
ing eggs,  and  bids  fair  to  continue  in  the  work  for  some 
time.  She  laid  one  on  Tuesday  and  the  next  on  Thurs. 
day.  One  of  them  weighs  tliree  and  a  half  pounds,  is 
four  and  a  half  inches  in  lateral  diameter,  and  seven  inches 
in  longitudinal  diameter.  The  ostrich  lays  every  alternate 
day  until  she  has  ninety  eggs  collected. 

» 
The  old  female  hippopotamus  presented  to  the  Zoologi- 
cal Society  of  London,  in  1853,  by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt, 
died  in  the  gardens  on  the  16th  of  December,  after  having 
for  some  time  past  exhibited  manifest  signs  of  old  age. 
Her  mate  died  in  1877,  after  having  lived  twenty-seven 
yeai*s  in  the  gardens.  It  is  thus  evident  that  about  thiity 
years  is  the  extreme  limit  of  hippopotamine  existence,  as 
it  is  not  at  all  likely  (judging  from  the  state  of  the  teeth 
and  bones)  that  either  of  these  animals  would  have  been 
able  to  support  existence  so  long  in  its  native  wilds  as 
under  the  favorable  circumstances  in  which  it  lived  in  the 

Regent's  Park. 

«  « 
♦ 

Im  Russia  the  sunfiower  is  extensively  cultivated  for  the 
oil  its  seeds  contain.  The  oil  is  palatable,  clear  and  flavor- 
less,* and  is  used  for  adulterating  olive  oil,  being  exported 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  Next  to  poppy-seed  oil,  sunfiower  oil  bums  clearest 
and  longest,  so  that  the  peasants  apply  it  to  household 
purposes.  From  the  stalks  of  the  plants  they  also  make 
a  good  quality  of  potash,  and  the  i-esidue  of  the  seeds, 
after  the  oil  is  extracted,  is  made  into  oil-cake. 

S.  A.  Lattimorb 


IN    LIGHTER    VEIN. 


.THE   PELICAN'S   COURTSHIP. 

Kino  and  Queen  of  Ihe  PelicaiiB  we — 

Xo  otlier  birds  so  grand  we  Bee ; 

None  but  we  llave  feet  like  fina, 

Witli  lovely  leiitliery  tlivoats  and  cliins. 
CBOB09 — Fioffikin,  plitftki/i  peUcaa  Jet, 

We  IhiTik  no  birdt  to  liappy  a»\ee! 
FiumptHn,  ploiktkin,  pelican  Jill, 
We  thought  10  (A«n,  and  wt  IhinJi 
to  »tiU. 

We  live  on  the  Nile — the  Nile  we  love  ; 

By  niglit  we  sleep  on  the  cliffs  above ; 

By  day  we  fish,  and  at  eve  we  Btand 

On  long,  bare  islnnds  of  yellow  sand ; 

And  when  the  sun  sinks  elowly  down, 

And  the  great  roclc-walla  grow  dark  and  — 

Where  the  purple  river  rolls  fast  and  dim. 
And  the  ivory  ibises  starlike  skim. 
Wing  to  wing  we  dance  around, 
Stamping  our  feet  with  a  Humpy  sound. 
Opening  our  mouths  as  pelicans  ought, 
And  this  is  the  song  we  nightly  snort ; 
CaORvs—Ploffalan,  pluffthin,  tU. 


For,  tho'  no  one  speaks  of  it,  every  one 

He  has  no  webs  between  his  toes. 

Chorus— Rojr^tin,  plujfekin,  etc. 
As  soon  OS  he  saw  our  daughter  Dell, 
In  violent  love  that  Crane-King  fell. 
On  seeing  her  waddling  form  so  fair. 
With  a  wi-eath  of  shrimps   in  her  short 

white  hair ; 
And  before  the  end  of  the  next  long  day 
Our  Dell  had  given  her  heart  away. 
For  the  King  of  the  Cranes  had  won  tbit 

With  a  crocodile  egg  and  a  large  fish  tart; 
She  vowed  to  marry  the  King  of  the  Cranes, 
Leaving  tbe  Nile  for  sti-anger  plains, 
And  away  tliej  flew  in  a  gathering  crowd 
Of  endless  birds  in  a  lengthening  cloud. 
Chohub— iTojftWn,  plafikin,  etc. 


*^M^1^.^J4^i^%A^4,V^ai)^xlVJ^,J., 


Last  year  came  out  our  dBUghter,  Dell, 
And  all  the  birds  leceired  her  well ; 
To  do  her  honor  a  feast  we  made 
For  every  bird  that  can  swim  or  wade- 
Herons  and  gulls  and  cormorants  black, 
('ranes  and  flamingoes  with  scarlet  back : 
Plovers  and  stoiks  and  geexe  in  clouds, 
Swans  and  Dillbury  ducks  in  crowds — 
Thousands  of  birds  in  wondrous  flight— 
Tlieyate  and  drank  and  danced  all  night; 
And  echoing  back  fiom  tile  i-ocks  was  heard 
Multitude  echoes  from  bird  and  bird. 
CHonve—Mnff*l-in,  pUifftkin,  etc. 

Yes,  they  came;  and  among  the  rest 
The  King  of  the  Cranes,  all  grandly  dressed. 
Such  a  lovely  tail  !— its  feathers  float 
Between  the  ends  of  his  blue  dress-coat — 
With  pea-green  trowsers  all  so  ueat, 
And  a  delicate  frill  to  bide  his  feet— 


And  far  away  in  the  twilight  sky 
We  heard  them  singing  a  lessening  ci-y, 
Farther  and  farther,  till  out  of  sight, 
And  we  stood  alone  in  the  silent  night 
Often  since,  in  the  nights  of  June, 
We  sit  on  the  sand  and  watch  the  moon. 
She  has  gone  to  the  gi'eat  Grombol  ian  plain, 
And  we  probably  never  shall  meet  again. 
Oft  in  the  long  still  nights  of  June 
We  sit  on  the  rocks  and  watch  tbe  moon ; 
She  dwells  by  the  streams  of  the  Chankly 

And  we  probably  never  shall  aee  her  more. 

Chorus— Ro/>*in,  pluf/tkin,  peiiean  Jo, 
We  Ikiiik  no  birdt  to  happy  at  im  I 
Plumptkin,  plotkikin,  pelican  Ml, 
We  thought  to  tlun,  and  tee  think  to  ilill. 
Edwakd  Luk. 
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A  SOUTHERN  STATESMAN. 


In  the  year  1876,  Mr.  James  Harper,  of  Harper 
Brothers,  met  me  on  Broadway,  and  said :  "  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, the  telegraph  reports  that  Mr.  Stephens  is  expected 
to  die  in  Washington.  Write  me  a  nketch  as  quickly  as 
you  can,  and  Mr,  Alden  will  pay  you."  A  rather  hur- 
ried sketch  was  prepared,  but  in  no  special  anticipation 
of  an  occasion  for  its  immediate  use. 

Some  months  later  I  was  in  his  office,  and  Mr.  Har- 
per, recalling  the  interview,  said:  "You  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  us — Mr.  Stephens  did  not  die,  after  all." 

"I  did  not  expect  him  to,"  was  my  reply;  "he  will 
outlive  you,  and  possihly  myself."  The  former  predic- 
tion was  verified.  An  absolutely  pure  and  almost  holy 
life,  and  a  mind  forever  at  rest  in  calm  integrity,  are 
elements  well  able  to  combat  disease. 

Few  have  been  the  visitors  to  Atlanta,  the  hill  capi- 
tal of  Georgia,  who  have  not  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mr. 


Stephens'  hospitable  roof,  much  to  the  sacrifice  of  his 
valuable  time.  No  man  of  his  eminence  did  I  ever 
meet  who  was  so  accessible.  When  summoned  to  Lon- 
don in  1871-72,  to  give  information  in  the  Alabama 
case,  I  found  it  difficult  to  get  access  to  the  lords  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  even  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  letter  of 
direction  in  my  *hand ;  nor  shall  I  soon  forget  the 
horror  depicted  in  the  faces  of  the  underlings  when 
1  first  visited  Mr,  A.  T.  Stewart  without  an  appoint- 
ment. But  no  man,  woman  or  child  was  so  humble  as 
to  be  turned  from  the  late  Mr.  Stephens'  door.  At  my 
Tast  visit  a  colored  elder  in  the  Northern  Methodist 
Church  was  seated  by  him,  waiting  for  an  autograph 
presentation  of  one  of  the  many  books  he  has  written, 
while  at  the  door  as  I  came  out  were  two  workingmen, 
with  the  marks  of  their  labor  fresh  on  their  clothes,  but 
sure  of  awelcome  tVom  "our  Governor." 
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Leaving  a  car  of  one  of  the  eight  railronda  whicli 
radiate  from  the  towD  like  the  spokea  of  a  wheel,  or 
going  fl-om  one  of  the  hotela  which  suggest  the  North 
in  bigness,  or  from  a  hospitable  private  hou^e,  the 
stranger  or  the  friend  was  wont  to  ask  for  Peach-tree 
Street — so  called  not  because  it  has  very  few  peach- 
trees  on  it,  but  from  a  historic  creek  of  tliat  name  wliich 
crosses  it.  Above  the  first  Methodist  Church  there  is 
an  imposing  mansion,  which  turned  out  to  be  not  the 
executive  mansion,  but  a  school.  However,  a  twD-story 
brick  house  opposite,  in  a  yard  with  fine  Hhade  trees, 
and  a  fence  and  porch  tliat  speak  well  for  the  economy 
of  the  legislature,  is  the  place  sought.  Sometimes  one 
of  the  old  staff  of  the  preceding  governor  answered  the 
door-bell  and  held  out  a  silver  salver  for  a  card,  but 
usually  it  was  one  of  the  young  negro  body-servants  of 
the  old  commoner,  who  let  you  in  with  as  little  cere- 
mony as  the  sage  of  "  Liberty  Hall  "  would  himself  have 
shown.  Handsome  parlors,  with  well-worn  furniture, 
were  to  the  right  and  lefl,  but  one  esteemed  hinwelf 
fortunate  if  at  once  admitted  to  the  sanctum  sancforum, 
the  working  den,  containing  a  bed,  a  table,  a  lounge, 
some  chairs,  and  a  roller-chair. 

In  the  chair  you  might  liave  seen  a  man  who  did 
not  at  all  impress  you  as  small.  His  once  light-brown, 
or  rather  sandy,  hair*  lately  grew  very  white  and  thin. 
His  face  during  his  later  years  was  less  wrinkled 
than  one  might  have  expected,  and  it  was  more  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  face  and  in  the  expression  of 
the  mouth  that  marks  of  his  age  appeared,  lie  was 
seventy-one  years  old  on  the  eleventh  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1883.  His  form  was  always  slight,  with  long 
liml^,  but  the  lack  of  proportion  was  not  very  notice- 
able. When  standing  with  bis  crutches  there  was  still 
the  commanding  mien  which  so  instantly  drew  all  eyee 


rheumatism.  The  lameness  which  affected  him  near  the 
close  of  his  life  was  by  many  erroneously  attributed  to 
the  fall  of  a  heavy  gate.  He  did  indeed  have  a  stru^le 
with  an  unhinged  one,  but  it  did  not  appear  at  the  lime 
to  hurt  him.  It  was  only  a  coincidence,  he  thought, 
that  on  the  same  night  he  was  seined  with  a  terrible 
attack  of  acute  rheumatism,  and  that  afterward  he  was 
compelled  to  speak  fhim  his  chair.  It  was  to  his  five 
months'  imprisonment  that,  in  his  Macon  speech  of  the 
present  year,  he  attributed  his  disability  to  do  more 
tliaa  to  exercise  for  an  hour  in  liis  room.  His  own 
people  rather  gloried  in  the  infirmities  over  which  the 
mind  so  triumplied,  and  he  was  at  times  spoken  of  aa 
"  the  brain  on  wheels,"  His  fine  dark  eyes  retained  to 
the  last,  much  of  tliat  splendor  which  was  the  source  of 
BO  much  literary  and  poetic  inspiration ;  and,  with  a 
somewluit  intimate  acquaintance  with  him,  extending 
from  1659,  I  am  not  able  to  say  if  the  scribblers  are 
right  who  say  they  were  black.  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  call  them  a  dark-brown. 

Mr.  Stephens  derived  his  first  name,  Alexander, 
from  his  grandfather,  who  was  one  of  the  adherents  of 
Edward  the  Pretender,  and,  after  the  defeat  of  his 
cause,  at  the  battle  of  Worcester,  about  1745,  he  came 
to  this  country  and  found  sanctuary  with  the  Shawnee 
Indians.  Later  he  served  under  Colonel  George  Wash- 
ington in  the  French-Indian  war,  and  arose  to  the  rank 
of  captain  in  the  Pennsylvania  line  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. After  that  war  the  family  settled  on  Kettle  Creek, 
in  Witkes  County,  and  then  removed  to  the  part  now 
made  into  Taliaferro  County.  This  old  homestead  con- 
tains the  Stephens  graveyard  (see  page  58o),  and  in  the 
lefl  foreground  is  a  heap  of  stones,  once  the  chimney  of 
the  log  cabin  in  which  Alexander  H.  Stephens  was  boni, 
on  the  eleventh  day  of  February,  1812,     Thus  he  was 


in  the  House  of  Representatives  when  he  arose,  while 
Senators  deserted  theirchambertoseeand  to  listen.  His 
confinement  in  a  damp  casemate  at  Fort  Warren,  in 
Boston  harbor,  which  began  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  May, 
1805,  and  continued  until  the  eleventh  of  October  in  the 


seventy-one  years  old  and  twenty-one  days  when  he 
died.  The  logs  of  the  cabin  he  was  bom  in  now  form 
the  walls  of  one  of  the  negro  houses  on  the  plantation  ; 
and  the  two-story  frame  house,  built  lat«'.  at  a  time 
when  the  cabin  was  used  for  the  kitchen,  was  moved  to 


same  year,  greatly  a^ravated  a  life-long  tendency  to     another  plantation  on  his  father's  death,  and  is  now  the 
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dwelling  houee  there.  The  substantial  granite  wall 
hides  the  graves,  nnd  the  body  of  tlie  stateeman  will 
shortly  be  removed  Co  this  hie  (;hosen  resting  place,  wh^re 
his  hindred  sleep.  The  mother  of  Mr.  Stephens,  Mar- 
garet Grier,  was  the  sister  of  the  compiler  of  the  fanioua 
"Grier's  Almanac,"  who  made  fame  and  fortune  by 
exactly  predicting  a  severe  spring  froet  In  1836.  Jus- 
tice Grier,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  waa 
also  a  kinsman,  Kis  father,  Andrew  B.  Stephens,  was 
aimply  a  good  former.  The  half-brother  of  the  late 
Governor  was  Hon.  Linton  Stephens,  late  of  the  Georgia 
Supreme  Court ;  and  his  nephew.  Colonel  John  A. 
Stephens,  who,  with  the  orphan  children  of  Judge  Lin- 
ton Stephens,  inherits  the  property,  was  a  lieutenant  of 
regulars  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  is  now  Adjutant- 
General  of  Georgia.  His  (Governor  Stephens')  mother 
died  when  he  was  an  infant,  and  his  fattier  in  his  thir- 
teenth year,  twenty-sixth  May,  1824,  His  inheritance 
from  the  estate  was  four  hundred  and  forty-four  dollars, 
increased  by  two  hundred  more  from  the  estate  of  his 
grandfather.  His  uncle,  Aaron  W.  Grier,  then  gave 
him  a  home,  and  the  interest  of  his  patrimony  at  eight 
per  cent,  clothed  hin)  and  sent  him  to  school.  Mr. 
Charles  C.  Mills,  his  Sunday-scliool  teacher,  and  Rev. 
Alexander  Hamilton  Webster,  pastor  of  the  Washing- 
ton, Wilkes  County,  Presbyterian  Church,  took  a  liiney 
to  him,  and  he  was  put  at  the  high  school  taught  by  the 
latter.  Tliey  also  secured  a  loan  from  the  Southern 
Home  Missionary  Society  to  complete  his  education  at 
the  State  University,  then  Franklin  College.  It  was  in 
gratitude  that  he  took  his  middle  name,  Hamilton, 
from  this  clergyman,  and  not  from  the  statesman.  He  in- 
tended to  study  for  the  ministry,  but  changed  his  mind 
fVom  repugnance  to  the  theological  idea  of  a  vindictive 
God,  and  being  trusted  with  his  own  money,  repaid  his 
debt.  Mr.  Stephens  believed  in  fiiture  punishment,  but 
not  in  any  sense  save  as  the  inevitable  effect  of  sin.  He 
also  lived  and  died  in  the  firm  conviction  that  the  merits 
and  righteousness  of  Christ  could  nlone  avail  to  remedy 
this  eflfect  of  the  wrong  that  all  men  do.  Probably  if 
he  had  applied  for  the  ministry  he  would  have  been 
foond  orthodox  in  the  modern  sense,  and  accepted;  and 


he  remained  to  the  last  an  honored  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  What  money  he  needed  to  com- 
plete his  studies  was  borrowed  fVom  his  older  brother, 
Aaron  G.  Stephens — father,  I  think,  to  his  heir.  Colonel 
John  A.  Stephens.  He  graduated  with  honor  in  1832, 
and  taught  school  in  Madison,  Georgia,  until  he  paid 
this  and  all  other  debts.  His  health  was  feeble  from 
infancy.  Having  prepared  for  college  in  nine  months 
at  school,  his  preparation  for  the  bar  was  as  rapid.  He 
began  to  study  law  twenty-sixth  of  May,  1834,  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  twenty-second  of  July,  in  the  same 
year,  with  no  preceptor. 

There  was. a  magnetism  in  hii^  kindly  hand  pressure, 
which  disinchned  one  to  particular  analysis,  and  of 
which  all  were  conscious,  from  the  grown  people  who 
crowded  to  shake  hands  with  him  on  his  public  appear- 
ances, to  the  dear  little  girls  and  boys  who  used'  to  beg 
to  come  with  mamma  and  see  Mr.  Stephens.  While  he 
enjoyed  little  reward  in  wealth,  and  less  than  he  has  de- 
served in  station,  one  could  never  be  with  him  without 
feeling  that  virtue  had  in  him  "  its  own  exceeding  great 
reward."  I  use  "virtue"  in  its  primary  sense  of  manli- 
ness, for  thus  it  fits  this  exceedingly  manly  man.  In  his 
Atlanta  speech  nf  1882  he  said  :  "  I  was  better  pleased 
and  gratified  with  a  remark  I  saw  recently  in  a  Phila- 
delphia paper  than  with  all  the  other  squibs  about  my- 
self. Referring  to  the  nearly  forty  years  I  had  been  in 
the  public  service,  it  said  in  all  that  period  I  had 
neither  grown  rich  nor  fat."  In  parenthesis,  let  me 
say  that  he  weighed  eighty-four  pounds  in  his  stockings 
when  he  began  the  practice  of  law.  His  net  weight 
shortly  before  his  death  was  ninety-eight  pounds,  or  one 
hundred  and  eight  pounds  In  heavy  clothes.  He  con- 
tinued :  "When  I  went  to  Congress  I  made  a  solemn 
covenant  with  myself,  signing  it  the  day  before  I  took 
the  oath  of  office,  to  this  effect :  '  Except  my  pay,  I  will 
never  make  a  dollar  in  Washiufi^on  city  while  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress. '  Thus  I  served  my  constituents  faith- 
fhlly.  1  have  collected  thirty-live  thousand  dollars  at 
one  time  before  the  Post-Ofllcc  Department,  and  sent  it 
to  the  contractor.  He  returned  me  five  per  cent  of  it, 
I  told  him  I  could  not  take  it,  and  did  not.     He  was  aa- 
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tonished,  and  said  that  others  did  so  when  employed  as 
lawyers  before  the  departments.  I  only  told  him  of 
what  had  been  my  uniform  course.  I  have  collected  for 
others,  I  suppose,  half  a  million  of  dollars,  and  I  would 
never  take  a  cent  of  it.  All  1  did  there  I  did  in  my 
public;  capacity,  not  even  attending  the  Supreme  Court 
when  the  Home  was  in  session.  I  have  attended  there 
in  vacation,  but  never  would. I  make  a  dollar  when  Con- 
gress was  in  session."  B«plying  to  aquestion  as  to  the 
fraudulent  Bullock  bonds,  he  said :  "My  past  life  is  a 
BufHcient  guarantee  against  any  such  imputation  or  sus- 
picion of  my  connivance  with  thera,  else  life  is  not 
worth  the  living," 

There  were,  when  he  so  spoke,  thousands  of  persons  in 
the  stAte  anxious  to  destroy  him  politically,  yet  in  all 
.  America  not  a  voice  or  pen  could  be  found  to  contra- 
dict him.  This  writer  knew  of  a.  large  fee  being  offered 
him  to  appear  before  the  Geoi^ia  Legislature  at  the  ses- 
sion of  1865-66,  to  procure  for  the  banks  of  the  state 
simitar  equitable  relief  to  that  granted  to  private  dti- 
zens.  This  was  on  account  of  the  war  having  destroyed 
securities.  He  was  himself  a  sufferer  from  like  causes, 
and  in  need,  but  upon  being  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senat«,  he  promptly  relinquished  the  fee.  It  was  but 
the  shadow  of  an  office,  for  the  passions  of  1866  were 
too  high  to  permit  the  Vice-President  of  the  Confede- 


sion  ;  upon  his  face  were  none  of  the  deep  lines  of  cun- 
ning, avarice  and  hnl«. 

I  feel  that  I  can  confer  no  greater  boon  upon  the 
generation  to  come — the  youth  of  America,  who  see, in 
every  pajHir,  who  hear  in  every  speech,  and  often  in 
sermons,  too,  something  to  the  dispraise  of  the  rulers  of 
our  countrj— no  greater  boon,  I  say,  than  to  point  to 
this  man,  covered  with  years  and  honors,  turning  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave  to  challenge  forty  years  of  public 
gaze  and  inspection  to  convict  him  of  a  single  public 
wrong  or  private  iniquity. 

Yet  this  was  not  one  of  the  titled  aristocrats  of  Eng- 
land, whose  coronet  and  title-deeds  date  from  the  Cru- 
sades; wliose  wealthistoogreatforabribe  to  tempt  him, 
whose  ancestral  slueld,  marked  pra  Dto  etpatria,  com- 
pelkd  the  bearer  of  it  to  feel  noblegte  oblige.  True,  his 
grandfather  was  a  cavalier  of  the  friends  of  the  Stuarta, 
a  captain  in  the  ranks  of  Washington ;  true,  that 
among  his  maternal  relatives  was  at  least  one  eminent 
scientist  and  a  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court;  but  his  fether  was  a  poor  fiirmer,  who  died  in 
his  son's  thirteenth  year.  The  mother — usually  the 
guardian  angel  to  shield  from  sin — died  when  he  was  an 
in&nt.  He  had  need  of  Christian  kindness  to  begin  his 
academic  and  collegiate  education,  although  be  &ith- 
fiilly  and  punctually  repaid  every  dollar ;  and  one  or 


racy  to  sit  in  Federal  councils  ;  but  he  could  not  have  two  incidents  of  his  young  manhood,  when  sickly,  poor, 

even  a  sliadow  where  integrity  was  involved.     This  it  and  liable  to  all  the  temptations  of  the  young,  will  show 

was  which  made  the  saintly  and  benignant  look  upon  how  real  wa.s  the  spirit  of  integrity  within  him,  and 

his  aged  face,  not  uncommon  to  clergymen  of  peaceful  how  good  the  stuff  of  which  he  was  made. 

lives,  but  rare  among  those  used   to  political  strife.  There  were  not  half  a  dozen  cases  returned  to  the 

Upon  his  front  were  none  of  the  thundei^scars  of  pas-  term  of  the  conrt  when  he  began  to  practice.    His 
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small  size  and  evideat  ill-health  turned  even  appear- 
anees  agninat  him.  There  wax  then  a  shoe  factory  at 
Cniwlhrdsvllle — hie  chosen  liomc  then  and  since — and 
as  youDg  Stephens  passed  briskly  one  of  the  negro  work- 


to  walk.  Pride  prevented  his  asking  the  loan  of  a  horse 
in  his  villiigc.  Craw  fords  ville.  He  had  none  of  his  own, 
and  he  did  walk  to  the  house  of  Aaron  W.  Grier,  his 
uncle  on  his  mother's  si<le,  ten  miles,  or  nearly  half  hia 


ispendcd  the  cup  from  which  he  waa  about  to     journey.     This  uncle  had  almost  taken  the  place  of  the 
drink,  and  aaked :  dead  father,  and  he  readily  loaned  him  the  horee. 


"  Who  is  dat  little  fellow  what  walks  hy  here  so  fast 
dese  mornings  ?" 

Another  answered:  " "Why,  that 's  ft  lawyer,  man." 

Then  followed  the  irrepressible  negro  gufikw,  and  a 
third  was  heard  to  say : 

"A  lawyer!    Lawyer,  indeed  I  You  say  dat  I  Dat 's 

This,  with  other  things  which  he  knew  of,  made  the 
future  seem  dark  enough.  But  he  lived  on  six  dollars  a 
month  in  the  frugal  country  way,  blacked  his  own  boots 
and  made  hia  own  Ares.  Vet  he  so  loved  his  home  as  to 
refuse  an  offer  of  an  immediate  competency  if  he  would 
go  away. 

Judges  and  lawyers  of  the  State  Superior  Courts 
"  rode  the  circuit,"  and  the  next  court  session  to  his 
own  was  held  in  the  town  of  Washington,  Wilkes 
County.  Here  he  had  been  a  schoolboy,  paying  his  way 
with  a  loan  not  long  since  repaid.  No  railway  or  stage 
line  then  existed  between  the  towns,  and  it  waa  too  &r 


may  be  said  tliat  he  had  carried  a  change  of  clothing  in 
saddle-bags  over  his  shonlder,  and  that  hia  walk  was  at 
night,  to  avoid  the  heat  of  a  July  day.  He  often  spoke 
of  the  lonely  feeling  he  had  resting  upon  wayside  atones 
in  the  darkness,  and  wondering  if  it  was  a  type  of  last- 
ing darkness  in  the  future.  But  he  had  a  half-night'a 
rest  in  a  aotl  bed,  and  on  the  next  day  he  rode  to  court. 
Neftring  the  town  of  Washington,  he  thought  best  to 
enter  as  free  aa  possible  from  the  grime  and  dust  of  his 
foot-journey.  A  pine  thicket  waa  his  dressing-room, 
and  probably  ft  stream  of  water  and  his  handkerchief  the 
toilet  conveniences.  His  saddle-bags  contained,  witha 
clean  shirt,  a  pair  of  thin  white  cotton  pantaloons.  They 
Wftre  suited  to  the  climftte,  and  when  starched  might  be 
taken  for  linen.  Taking  off  the  somewhat  worn  clothes 
he  had  walked  in  the  night  before,  he  put  on  the  clean 
ones,  and  made  his  first  stftte  entry  as  a  young  lawyer 
seeking  practice.  He  found  it,  and  made  four  hundred 
dollan  in  that  first  year.     But  whatever  his  success  in 
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that  first  pi*actice  away  from  home,  he  was  prudent,  for 
on  leaving  the  town,  and  in  anticipation  of  walking  ten 
miles  from  his  uncle's  house  to  Crawfordsville,  he  dis- 
mounted and  put  on  his  soiled  clothes  to  save  the  best 
he  had  for  times  of  need. 

Yet  he  liad  won  his  first  law  case,  in  ten  days  after 
being  a  lawyer,  and  refused  the  fifteen  hundred  dollar 
temptation  to  a  city,  saying  to  his  home  ties,  like  Ruth 
to  Naomi :  "  Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  to  return 
from  following  after  thee." 

This  is  the  man  who  resolved  to  devote  his  life  to 
principles,  from  a  childhood  that  held  no  hope  save  the 
providence  of  God  for  the  ^^  upright  in  heart,"  and  who 
could  say  in  1882 :  "  Well,  I  never  made  any  departures. 
I  never  departed  from  principles — I  never  shall  I" 

He  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  This  was 
evinced  in  his  first  race  for  the  legislature,  for  he  op- 
posed a  county  vigilance  committee  which  was  pro- 
posed, and  the  administration  of  lynch  law.  He  was 
also  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  '^  nullification,"  in  which 
many  then  went  far  beyond  John  C.  Calhoun,  and 
which  the  strongest  men  in  his  county  advocated.  The 
same  firmness  was  demanded  in  his  course  on  the  ad- 
mission of  Texas,  for  Henry  Clay,  his  party  leader,  was 
against  him. 

At  the  time  of  the  Clayton  Compromise  of  1848,  this 
independent  course  almost  led  him  to  martyrdom.  He 
had  moved  to  lay  the  measure  on  the  table,  i. «.,  kill  it, 
and  he  succeeded  in  Washington  to  be  met  by  execra- 
tions at  home.  At  that  time  only  seven  Southern  Con- 
gressmen had  voted  with  him.  It  was  reported  to  him 
that  a  large  and  powerful  man  had  denounced  him  as  a 
traitor  to  the  South.  He  made  some  remark  to  the 
eflfect  that  he  would  slap  any  man's  face  who  so  said. 
Meeting  the  man,  the  charge  was  denied.  On  second 
thought,  the  man  was  not  satisfied,  and,  having  pre- 
pared for  an  encounter,  he  met  Mr.  Stephens  and  de- 
manded retraction  of  his  words.  Mr.  Stephens  had  an 
umbrella,  the  other  a  knife.  The  man  of  small  size 
liaving  refused  to  retract,  several  cuts  were  made  at  him 
and  parried  with  the  umbrella.  At  last,  by  superior 
might,  the  assailant  threw  him  down,  and  a  cut  at 
the  heart  would  have  been  fatal  had  not  the  blade 
partly  closed.  Another  blow  passed  between  two  ribs, 
severing  a  small  artery.  Then,  with  left  hand,  on  the 
forehead  of  the  prostrate  one  and  knife  raised  in  his 
right,  the  bully  said  :  "  Retract,  or  I  will  cut  your 
throat."  Stephens  said  :  **  No,  never  I"  As  the  knife 
descended,  he  caught  the  blade  in  his  right  hand  and 
the  elbow  with  his  left.  In  this  final  struggle,  the  blade 
twisting  in  his  right  hand,  the  two  got  to  their  feet  and 
were  separated.  It  may  be  added,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  that  the  two  afterward  became  friends.  The 
skill  of  Dr.  Hitchcock,  of  the  United  States  Army, 
alone  prevented  death  from  the  wounds  received  during 
this  encounter.  This  was  in  Atlanta,  September  4th, 
1848.  The  tendons  of  some  fingers  and  of  the  thumb 
of*  the  right  hand  were  severed.  Young  readers  can 
now  examine  the  later  writing  of  Mr.  Stephens,  and 
know  that  it  is  not  due  to  age  or  carelessness,  but  to 
his  fearless  adherence  to  principle.  His  secretary  wrote 
his  official  letters,  but  Mr.  Stephens  signed  all  state 
papers. 

This  writing  used  to  cause  him  some  trouble.  Once 
he  wrote  for  "two  Dagon  plows."  He  got  two  dozen 
of  another  sort.  Again,  for  "fifty  pounds  of  rice,"  and 
received  fifty  pounds  of  ice.  No  really  serious  mishap 
ever  resulted  from  these  errors. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  September,  1848,  ten  days  after 
the  encounter  described,  there  was  a  vast  mass  meeting 


of  ten  thousand  persons  in  Atlanta  to  ratify  the  nomi- 
nation of  General  Zachary  Taylor  for  the  Presidency. 
Mr.  Stephens  was  asked  to  show  himself  on  the  stand, 
and,  to  prevent  accident,  the  horses  were  removed,  and 
the  enthusiastic  populace  dragged  the  carriage.  His 
appearance  in  the  column  of  the  procession  drew  shouts 
and  tears  alike  beyond  description.  Senator  Berrien 
spoke,  but  the  people  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Stephens,  and 
when  he  arose,  slight  and  emaciated,  as  if  from  the 
dead,  there  was  such  a  scene  as  Georgians  never  saw 
before  or  since. 

He  only  arose,  he  said,  to  acknowledge  the  greeting, 
and  could  not  speak,  but  would  give  an  anecdote.  It 
was  of  an  elderly  soldier,  one  of  the  famed  Doniphan 
Regiment,  discharged  in  Mexico  from  the  hospital 
almost  naked,  and  unable  to  satisfy  his  own  hunger  or 
to  reach  his  family  and  distant  friends.  A  generous 
New  Orleans  merchant  took  him  into  his  store,  clothed 
him,  fed  him,  and,  giving  him  the  means  to  reach  his 
family,  asked:  "Now,  is  there  anything  more  I  can 
*  do  for  you  ?"  The  grateful  soldier  said  "  No,"  and  took 
leave.  After  going  some  distance  he  paused,  and  then 
retraced  his  steps.  On  entering  he  met  the  inquiring 
gaze  of  his  benefactor,  and  said :  "  I  told  you  there  was 
nothing  more  you  could  do  for  me.  I  forgot ;  there  is 
one  thing  more  you  can  do."  "  What  is  that  ?"  cordi- 
ally asked  the  merchant,  taking  the  hand  of  the  war- 
worn veteran.  Said  the  soldier :  "  You  can  vote  for  old 
Zach.  All  I  ask  of  you  is  not  to  forget  to  vote  for  old 
Zach."  With  heart  full  of  gratitude,  he  went  his  way. 
"  Now,"  said  Mr.  Stephens,  "  all  I  have  to  say  to  you  is, 
don't  forget  to  vote  for  old  Zach  !"  He  then  resumed 
his  seat  amid  such  a  shout  as  proclaimed  full  assent. 

He  recovered  and  canvassed  the  state,  which  gave 
General  Taylor  a  handsome  majority.  Edward  Everett, 
Hon.  John  J.  Crittenden  and  others  sent  their  con- 
gratulations, for  the  "  dead  Douglas,"  or  the  reported 
dead,  carried  the  field. 

It  is  said  that  Rome  decreed  a  statue  to  her  patriot, 
Fabius,  because,  in  the  time  of  peril,  "he  did  not  de- 
spair of  the  republic."  The  great  TuUy  said  in  the 
days  of  Catalina :  "It  should  even  be  written  on  the 
forehead  of  each  one  what  he  thinks  of  the  republic." 
Mr.  Stephens  recently  said  :  "Our  complex  government, 
state  and  federal,  cqpstitutes  the  best  government  in  the 
world."  Then  followed  in  his  Atlanta  speech,  in  about 
the  space  of  half  a  column,  the  best  compendium  ever 
given  of  what  our  system  is,  closing  with  the  words  of 
Jefferson  in  1800:  "  The  Constitution  is  but  a  chain  to 
bind  the  rulers  of  the  people." 

In  these  days,  when  again  the  purple  seems  likely  to 
be  put  up  at  auction,  and  only  the  dispersal  of  the  le- 
gionaries to  their  homes  in  1865  prevents  the  near 
parallel  to  the  times  and  the  luxuries  of  Imperial  Rome, 
it  is  pleasant  to  be  reminded  that  the  sires  of  1776  and 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  1787  were  for  princi- 
ples, not  men  nor  power.  Pleasant  to  know  that  in  all 
parties  and  in  all  the  states  there  are  patriots  who  re- 
member that  "  governments  derive  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed,"  and  that  rulers  and 
legislators  are  public  servants.  Still  may  they  be.  Then 
shall  in  all  our  western  world — 

"  Still  justice,  truth  and  rifrhteonsness  prevail, 
While  plenty  crowns  the  hill  and  fills  the  vale ; 
Still  B&s^B  hold  on  high  the  Moses  rod, 
Which  guides  to  glory  as  it  points  to  God  !" 

To  tell  of  his  success  in  Congress  would  be  to  recite 
the  history  of  America  since  1844.  He  had  the  grand 
courage,  when  faced  by  a  report  of  a  committee  in  Con- 
gress that  seemed  to  involve  his  right  to  his  seat,  to 
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oppose  the  committee  and  hold  their  report  unconsti- 
tutional. He  paid :  "  I  do  not  think  the  election  consti- 
tutional, but  if  jou  hold  tliat  it  was,  then  my  people 
say  I  am  the  man  they  have  sent."  The  admiration  of 
John  Quincy  Adams  for  him  seemed  then  to  begin,  and 
a  poem  from  the  old  statesman  to  the  new  one  exists  in 
Mr.  Stephens'  album.  The  following  is  an  exact  copy 
of  it,  recently  made  by  his  permission  : 

"TO  ALEXANDER  H.  STEVENS,  ESy,,  t 
H.  K.  U.  S.,  llUUime.  IM4. 
Say,  by  wbat  «f  mpkthetlc  chirm, 

Wbat  mjBtiv  raagoet'B  secret  eway, 
Drawn  by  Eome  uoreBlsted  arin, 
We  come  froiii  re^ons  far  ftway  t 


Congress.  After  a  noble  apostrophe  to  the  Union  and 
its  glory,  he  said :  "  It  is  for  us  and  for  thoee  who  come 
after  us  tu  determine  whether  this  grand  experimental 
problem  shall  be  worked  out."  He  had  before  spoken 
of  the  astonished  philosophers  and  crowned  heads  of 
Europe  gazing  at  it  in  awe.  This  success,  he  said,  was 
to  be  "  not  by  doing  injustice  to  any,  not  by  keeping  out 
any  particular  class  of  states,  but  by  eacl)  state  remain- 
ing a  separate  and  distinct  political  oi^nism  within 
itself;  all  bound  together  for  general  objects  under  a 
common  head,  as  it  were,  'a  wheel  within  a  wheel.' 
Then  the  ni>mt>er  may  bo  multiplied  without  limit. 
Then,  indeed,  may  the  nations  of  the  earth  look  with 
wonder  at  our  career,  and  when  they  hear  the  noise  of 


From  North  and  Soutb,  IVom  East  and  West, 

Here  in  the  People's  Hall  wc  meet, 
To  execute  their  hfg-h  beliest 

In  council  and  communion  sweet. 
We  meet  as  slrangere  in  this  hall, 

But  when  our  task  of  duty  *s  done 
Wc  blend  the  common  gooi)  of  all. 

And  melt  Ihe  mulUtude  in  one. 
An  stranfem  In  tbls  halt  we  met ; 

But  now  with  one  united  heart, 
Wbate'er  of  life  awalU  us  yet. 

Id  cordial  friendship  let  us  pari. 

'  John  Quiscr  Adams, 

of  Quincy,  Mass." 

Mr.  Stephens  was  always  a  States  Eights  man,  but 
never  a  Nullifier.  llis  last  speech  in  the  old  Congress 
W.1S  on  February  i2th,  1859.  The  .Southern  memlwrs 
were  opposed  to  the  admission  of  Oregon  as  a  state,  be- 
cause that  being  a  free  state,  would  lessen  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  South  and  of  the  pro-slavery  party    in 


the  wheels  of  our  progress  in  achievement,  in  develop- 
ment, in  expansion,  in  glory  and  renown,  it  will  appear 
to  them  not  unlike  the  noise  of  great  waters — the  very 
voice  of  the  Almighty —  Vox  pnpvli,  vox  Dei  /" 

A  story  of  that  time,  illustrating  the  narrow  line  be- 
tween the  sublime  and  the  absurd,  has  probably  never 
before  been  printed.  Henry  Clay's  old  room  at  the 
National  Hotel  was  on  the  first  floor  on  the  northwest 
comer,  and,  after  his  death,  Mr.  Stephens  occupied  it 
during  most  of  his  Congressional  career.  After  the 
great  Oregon  speech,  in  which  the  members  had  joined 
the  galleries  in  prolonged  applause,  Mr.  Stephens  went 
to  this  room,  and  on  the  way  overheard  a  person  who  had 
been  present  describing  the  speech  of  the  day  in  Con- 
gress. 

"  Ah."  said  he,  ''  you  should  have  seen  him,  with  his 
slight  form  quivering,  yet  erect  like  a  sleel  rod,  and  hi.s 
shrill  voice  ringing  through  the  hushed  hnll  in  that 
grand  climax — '  Vox  pnpuli,  vtKc  lift  /'    Oh,  it  was  fine  !" 
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The  other  fellow,  who  had  not  heard  it,  was  a  little 
bored,  and  said : 

"'  Y-e-a-s,  DO  doubt ;  but  I  'II  bet  ten  dollars  you 
can't  tell  what  'Voxpopuli,  vox  Dei'  means." 

"  Yes,  I  can — put  up  your  money,"  was  the  reply. 

This  little  formality  seemed  to  be  effected,  and  the 
doubt«r  said : 

"  Now,  what  is  it  in  English  ?" 

"  Why,"  said  the  enthusiast,  "  It  means,  '  My  God, 
my  Ood  !  why  hast  thoufortaken  me  t'  " 

"  The  money 'b  yours,"  said  the  other;  "but  I  didn't 
think  you  knew." 

In  1869  he  retired  from  Congress,  and  his  farewell 
speech,  July  2d,  1859,  is  worthy  to  frame  with  the  fore- 
well  words  of  Washington.  In  1845,  in  his  Texas 
speech,  he  had  said ;  "  I  anl  no  defender  of  slavery  iu 
the  abstract — liberty  always  had  charms  for  me."  In 
his  forewell  speech  he  said:  "If  slavery  as  it  exists 
.  with  UB  is  not  the  best  for  the  African,  constituted  as  he 
is ;  if  it  does  not  best  promote  hia  happiness  and  wel- 
fhre,  socially,  morally  and  politically,  as  well  as  that  of 
his  master,  it  ought  to  be  abolished."  Hih  later  words 
about  the  rock  "  impregnable  as  truth,"  and  the  "  Cor- 
ner-Stone "  speech  did  not  contradict  these  words.  His 
letter  to  his  biographer,  written  on  the  eighth  of  April, 
1860,  in  reply  to  a  proposal  to  use  his  name  for  Presi- 
dent at  the  Charleston  Convention,  was  as  full  of  the 
spirit  of  self-denial  and  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  the 
people  as  his  whole  life  had  proved.  But  it  was  not 
until  he  stood  by  Senator  Douglas  in  Atlanta,  later  in 
the  year,  that  he  knew  how  near  Mr.  Douglas  had  been 
to  withdrawing  his  name  for  President  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Stephens.  On  November  14th,  1860,  Mr.  Stephens 
made  his  noble  effort  before  the  Georgia  Legislature  to 
stay  secession  and  save  the  Constitutional  Union  of  our 
fothers.  How  and  why  he  foiled,  and. how  the  South 
lost  hundreds  of  millions  in  property  because  he  failed ; 
how  we  still  decorate  the  graves  of  that  useless  war; 
how  we  lost  our  majority  in  Congress,  and  have  only 


Juat  recovered  it  under  Mr.  Stephens'  leadership  mio 
upon  Mr.  Htephens'  plan  and  direction — this  is  recent 
history. 

In  leaving  Washington  in  1659,  he  was  seen  looking 
silently  back  ttom  the  Potomac  boat  at  the  swelling 
dome  of  the  Capitol.  On  being  asked  his  thoughts,  he 
said: 

"  I  was  thinking  that  when  next  I  see  that  dome  I  shbll 
be  a  prisoner  of  war." 

He  did  so  see  it,  in  1B65,  from  a  similar  river-boat,  as 
he  was  on  his  way  to  Fort  Warren  a  prisoner. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  February,  1966,  after  release 
fh>m  prison,  he  spoke  to  the  Legislature,  saying :  "  We 
should  accept  the  issues  of  the  war  and  abide  by  them 
in  good  faith."  The  New  York  Tribime  quoted  largely 
from  it.  One  paragraph  about  the  negroes  was  this : 
"  Ample  and  full  protection  should  be  secured  to  them, 
so  that  they  may  stand  equal  before  the  law,  in  the  pos- 
session and  enjoyment  of  all  rights  of  personal  liberty 
and  property." 

The  end  of  Mr.  Stephens'  life,  long  anticipated  even 
by  himself,  came  most  unexpectedly  at  last,  when  he 
was  congratulating  hifuself  on  anusually  good  health. 

In  his  last  political  speech  he  put  himself  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as 
indicated  by  the  words  :  "  This  is  an  indissoluble  union 
of  indestructible  states." 

His  last  public  appearance,  and  the  only  one  after 
his  inauguration  as  Governor  of  Georgia,  in  Iheautunm 
of  1882,  was  on  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  landing  of  C^lethorpe  in  Savannah,  and  the 
founding  of  the  city  and  the  state. 

The  funeral  services  of  Governor  Stephens  attracted 
to  Atlanta  a  vast  crowd  from  the  surrounding  country, 
composed  not  only  of  the  best-known  people  in  the 
state,  but  of  poor  whites  and  negroes,  who  loved  his 
memory.  As  I  stood  in  the  Senate  Cliaraber  while  the 
remains  lay  in  state,  an  affecting  incident  took  place. 
Aleck  Kent,  Mr.  Stephens'  body-servant,  came  in,  and 
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two  women  wilh  him.  One  wasa  woman  who  lives  in  At- 
lanta, but  the  other  had  just  come  from  CmwfordaviUe 
on  the  afternoon  train.  She  was  deeplj  affected,  and 
wept  freely  as  she  stooped  over  the  cold  form  of  him 
she  loved  so  well.  It  took  but  a  moment  to  identify 
her  as  Dora  Stephens,  one  of  Mr.  Stephens'  servants. 
When  she  was  spoken  to,  she  clung  to  the  hand  held 
outtohec,  and  said,  amid  hysterical  weeping,  "Oh,  he  is 
gone,  he  is  gone— and  who  will  take  care  of  me  now  ?" 
When  mure  calm  she  said  that  the  rest  of  the  family 
were  sick,  and  unable  to  come  as  they  wished.  The 
two  colored  women  then  left  the  chamber  with  Aleck. 
On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  as  one  of  the  finest  of  the 


Atlanta  colored  military  companies  guarded  the  curb- 
stone line,  a  gray-haired  colored  woman  of  about  sizt; 
years  stood  crowded  between  them  on  the  Custom 
House  comer,  and  almost  pressed  into  their  ranks  by 
the  surging  crowd  of  whites  and  blacks.  She  said  to  me  : 
"  'Fore  gracious,  honey,  I  is  come  seben  miles  afoot  to 
see  Marse  Aleck  once  more,  and  I  'se  been  here  dese  two 
hours,  and  I  'spect  ter  stay  till  night  but  I  sees  him." 
Her  chance  was  that  of  one  old  woman  among  a  hundred 
thousand  younger,  and  she  only  saw  the  plumes  of  the 
hearse  and  the  eight  horses  thitt  bore  her  friend  and 
master  to  the  long  reitt  which  brain  and  body  bad  so 
worthily  earned. 

KZUBY  Wbitnet  Clevkl^kd. 


B  LAST  BISTINa  PLACE. 


I  HEARD  the  angels  singing  at  the  dawn, 

While  the  cool  mist  of  mora  lay  still  and  gray, 

Cov'ring  each  rounded  hill  and  dewj  lawn — 
A  close-drawn  veil  between  the  night  aud  day. 


Anon  It  rose  like  to  a  shrouded  saint — 
The  momiiig  wind  came  up  along  the  stream, 

Bearing  o'er  hill  and  vale  the  echo  faint 
Of  their  sweet  song,  low  heard  as  in  a  dream. 


The  weary  watch  is  o'er. 

The  night  bath  flown 
And  passed  for  evermore 
Far  o'er  the  azure  floor 

Of  heaven  blown. 


The  golden  light  of  day, 

Ood-given,  strong. 
Pierces  the  shadows  gray, 
Which  fade  and  flee  away 

The  earth  along. 

So  shall  all  idle  fears 

Bom  of  the  night; 
Sorrows  of  days  and  years, 
As  the  loved  light  appears. 

Take  them  to  flighL 

It  ceased ;  the  lingering  echoes  died  away 
In  a  low-murmured  cadence,  mystic,  swet 

As  tlie  sea  murmurs  in  some  quiet  bay 
Over  the  sands  where  shore  and  ripple  mei 


SOME  PEOPLE  AND  SOME  OTHER  PEOPLE, 
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The  Reverend  John  Peter  Paul  Smith  was  a  Method- 
ist minister.  He  had  been  several  years  in  the  itine- 
racy, and  had  saved  five  hundred  dollars  of  his  meagre 
salary.  With  this  sum  snugly  deposited  in  bank,  Mr, 
Smith  began  to  indulge  dreams  of  matrimony,  and  no 
right-minded  person  could  blame  him  for  it. 

The  future  Mrs.  Smith  had  been  duly  selected,  and  it 
was  decided  that  they  should  be  married  just  before 
Conference,  and  take  their  wedding-trip  in  an  excursion 
to  that  meeting. 

Let  it  not  be  insinuated  that  the  Rev.  John  Peter 
Paul  was  influenced  in  this  decision  by  a  laudable  de- 
sire to  save  expense.  The  newly-wedded  pair  were 
very  independent  in  their  feelings — as  they  well  might 
be  with  five  hundred  dollars  in  bank — and  they  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  the  best  hotel  in  the  town,  and  paid 
their  bills  without  even  hinting  at  reduction  on  the 
score  of  the  ministerial  profession. 

Mrs.  Smith  had  never  attended  Conference  before, 
and  she  enjoyed  it  amazingly.  She  was  made  much  of, 
as  was  quite  proper  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
she  was  a  bride.  The  hospitable  people  of  the  town 
took  kindly  to  Conference,  and  a  succession  of  dinners 
and  teas  was  given  to  the  members.  Brother  and  Sister 
Smith  were  especially  mentioned  in  all  these  invita- 
tions, and  they  kept  up  quite  a  round  of  this  mild  dis- 
sipation. Sister  Smith  made  such  a  decidedly  good 
impression  on  the  minds  of  all  who  met  her,  that  Mr. 
Smith  was  often  and  warmly  congratulated  on  bis 
choice. 

At  length  the  important  day  came  when  the  ap- 
pointments of  the  Presiding  Elder  were  to  be  read.  The 
sisters  were  grouped  anxiously  together,  waiting  to  hear 
their  fate  for  the  next  year.  Sister  Smith  sat  with  them. 
After  several  appointments  had  been  read  which  seemed 
to  give  great  satisfaction,  Mr.  Smith  heard  his  own 
name  announced : 

*'  John  Peter  Paul  Smith,  Xoxet." 

'*  Too  bad  I  Too  bad  I  "  chorused  several  of  the 
sisters  in  one  breath. 

"  I  am  glad  I  am  not  in  your  place.  Sister  Smith," 
said  a  lady  in  brown  dress  and  bonnet,  extending  a 
sympathetic  hand. 

''  Why  so.  Sister  Jones  ?" 

*'  Because  they  have  such  queer  people  in  the  Koxet 
Church,"  replied  Sister  Jones. 

*'  Oh,  is  that  all  ?"  answered  Mrs.  Smith  brightly. 
*'  I  think  we  can  get  along  with  them  for  one  year,  at 
any  rate." 

Mr.  Smith  was  commiserated  by  his  brethren  for  the 
blank  he  had  di'awn  in  the  distribution  of  ecclesiastical 
prizes.  But  he  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  their 
croaking.  To  tell  the  truth,  it  seemed  to  him  that  any 
place  would  be  delightful  where  he  could  enjoy  the  con- 
stant society  of  Mrs.  John  Peter  Paul.  He  was  young 
then,  and  new  alike  to  ministry  and  matrimony. 

It  was  two  weeks  after  the  close  of  Conference  before 
the  minister  and  his  wife  were  ready  to  start  for  Noxet. 
They  spent  this  time  with  Mrs.  Smith's  mother,  and 
while  there  they  packed  and  forwarded  several  boxes  of 
bedding  and  household  goods. 

The  Noxet  people  had  shown  themselves  wise  in  one 
respect  at  least.     They  owned  a  good  parsonage,  and 


had  furnished  it  comfortably  at  their  own  expense  with 
everything  but  bedding,  china,  silver,  and  such  things 
as  all  fomilies  prefer  to  provide  for  themselves.  When 
Mr.  Smith  heard  of  this  parsonage,  he  was  decidedly 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  Noxet,  notwithstanding  the  dole- 
ful predictions  of  the  brethren. 

Behold,  then,  on  a  bright  June  afternoon,  the  Rev. 
J.  P.  P.  Smith  and  wife  on  their  way  to  Noxet.  They 
had  only  fifty  miles  to  travel — the  whole  distance  by 
rail.  The  town  was  in  the  interior  of  the  state,  and  in 
a  i*egion  that  had  not  been  settled  until  a  comparatively 
recent  date.  As  they  neared  their  future  home,  they 
looked  anxiously  at  every  varying  feature  of  the  land- 
scape. Certainly  the  country  was  becoming  more 
primitive  and  the  houses  plainer  and  farther  apart,  yet 
it  was  evidently  a  rich  farming  region,  and  there  were 
no  indications  of  poverty  or  lack  of  thrift.  They  were, 
on  the  whole,  favorably  impressed  with  all  they  saw. 

The  train  was  an  "accommodation, "and  so  exceed- 
ingly accommodating  that  it  stopped  often  and  every- 
where. It  was  nearly  dark  when  the  conductor  came 
into  the  car  and  announced : 

"Next-stop-Noxetl" 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  at  once  began  to  coUect  their  va- 
rious belongings,  and  make  ready  for  leaving  the  train. 
It  drew  up,  with  a  very  wheezy  puff,  before  a  rude 
little  station.  No  one  alighted  save  the  minister  and 
his  wife.  Several  men  were  standing  on  the  platform, 
as  usual  at  these  little  stations.  The  baggage  was 
thrown  off  the  train  and  it  pulled  away.  Then  one  of 
the  men  stepped  forward  briskly,  and  said : 

'*  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  I  presume  V" 

**  We  are,"  replied  Mr.  Smith. 

"  And  I  am  Mr.  Mason,  one  of  your  members.  Glad 
to  see  you,  sir,"  shaking  hands  with  his  new  pastor. 
*' And  you,  too,  ma'am,"  repeating  the  cordial  hand- 
shaking with  her.  ''Come  right  this  way  and  get  into 
my  wagon.  I  '11  attend  to  your  baggage,  and  then  I  'U 
take  you  straight  up  to  the  parsonage.  Our  people  are 
all  there  waiting.for  you,  and  I  reckon  supper  is  about 
ready  by  this  time." 

Mr.  Smith  helped  his  wife  into  the  wagon  while  Mr. 
Mason  went  for  the  baggage.  The  men  who  were 
standing  near  assisted  him  in  bringing  the  trunks  to 
the  wagon. 

''  I  like  him,  at  any  rate,"  whispered  Mrs.  Smith. 

*'  So  do  I,"  replied  her  husband. 

The  town  of  Noxet  was  small,  and  it  took  but  a  few 
minutes  to  reach  the  parsonage.  It  was  quite  too  dark 
to  form  any  opinion  of  its  surroundings,  but  every  win- 
dow of  the  house  was  brilliantly  lighted  up,  indicating 
a  large  company.  Mrs.  Smith  felt  a  little  shiver  of 
dread,  when  Mr.  Mason  lifted  her  from  the  wagon,  at 
the  idea  of  meeting  so  many  strangers.  But  if  the  min- 
ister's new  wife  had  any  one  qualification  for  her  difficult 
position,  it  was  that  of  being  equal  to  any  emergency ; 
so  it  was  with  a  composed  manner,  though  somewhat 
flushed  face,  that  she  followed  her  husband  into  the 
house. 

They  were  met  at  the  door  by  a  woman  with  a  small 
shawl  over  her  shouldere,  notwithstanding  it  was  a 
warm  June  evening,  and  having  her  face  tied  up  with  a 
white  handkerchief 
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''Come  right  this  way,  Brother  Smith  and  Sister 
Smith,  and  I  Ul  take  you  up  to  your  room.  We  thought 
mehbe  you  M  like  to  wash  and  fix  up  a  Uttle  mite  before 
seeing  all  the  people.  Just  as  soon  as  you  are  ready, 
you  can  come  down  to  the  parlor.  I  must  run  down 
and  attend  to  things. "   And  she  departed. 

Each  gave  an  amused  glance  at  the  other  as  the  door 
closed  behind  her. 

"It  is  getting  interesting,  my  dear  Paul.  Do  make 
haste,  and  let  us  go  down  and  see  the  rest  of  them," 
said  Mrs.  Smith,  as  she  brushed  her  brown  hair. 

She  hastily  dressed  herself  in  a  black  silk,  so  plainly 
made  that  it  could  not  provoke  criticism  on  the  score  of 
extravagant  display,  and  then  she  pinned  a  lace  collar 
around  her  neck.  She  had  a  pretty  good  idea  as  to 
what  her  style  of  dress  was  expected  to  be. 

They  were  met  at  the  door  of  the  parlor  by  Mr. 
Mason,  and  by  him  introduced  to  several  men  who 
were  grouped  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  "Class- 
leaders  and  stewards,"  he  explained.  These,  in  turn, 
introduced  them  to  the  people  as  they  flocked  around.  In 
the  confusion  of  the  crowd  it  was  impossible  to  remem- 
ber any  name  in  connection  with  the  person  to  whom  it 
belonged.  The  woman  who  had  welcomed  them  to  the 
house  was  introduced  as  "  Sister  Loone,"  and  the  name 
struck  Mrs.  Smith  as  eminently  appropriate  to  her 
general  appearance. 

When  Sister  Loone,  who  seemed  to  tfe  very  active, 
announced  that  supper  was  ready  and  invited  them  out 
into  the  large  dining-room,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  took 
their  places  at  the  table  with  a  very  comfortable  home 
feeling.  This  was,  perhaps,  in  part  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  table  was  set  out  with  their  own  china  and  sil- 
ver, which  the  ladies  had  unpacked. 

Such  a  supper  !  There  was  the  greatest  profusion  of 
everything,  nicely  cooked  and  appropriately  served. 
Noxet  people  certainly  knew  how  to  live  well. 

Directly  in  front  of  Mrs.  Smith,  as  she  sat  by  her  hus- 
band, half-way  down  the  long  table,  was  a  pyramid  loaf 
of  fVuit-cake,  at  least  eighteen  inches  high,  and  elabo- 
rately iced.  While  they  were  eating  supper  a  very 
sweet-looking  woman  came  up  behind  Mrs.  Smith  and 
whispered  to  her : 

'*  That  fruit-cake  is  not  to  be  cut.  I  baked  it  especi- 
ally for  you,  but  the  ladies  said  it  must  go  on  the  table, 
to  make  the  table  look  nicely.  It  will  keep  a  long  time, 
and  I  know  you  will  have  so  much  to  do  for  a  while, 
that  it  will  come  handy  to  have  some  cake  in  the  house. 
There  is  plenty  for  this  evening  without  it." 

"  It  was  very  thoughtful  of  you,"  replied  Mrs.  Smith. 

Tableful  after  tableful  sat  down  and  were  bountifully 
fed.  Still  the  cake  remained  uncut,  a  conspicuous  fea- 
ture of  the  feast.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  were  very  busy 
forming  the  acquaintance  of  the  people  until  some  of 
them  began  to  leave,  and  then  Mi-s.  Smith  thought  it 
proper  to  take  her  plaoe  as  hostess. 

She  was  trying  to  find  a  lost  basket  for  one  of  the 
guests,  when  Mrs.  Loone,  who  seemed  to  be  everywhere 
at  once,  said : 

"  Now,  Sister  Smith,  don't  give  yourself  one  mite  of 
trouble.     I  Ml  attend  to  everything  before  I  go." 

"You  are  very  kind,"  replied  Mrs.  Smith. 

"Awful  kind,  ain't  she  ?"  said  a  sepulchral  voice  in 
the  pantry,  near  which  they  were  standing.  Mi*s.  Loone 
did  not  hear  it,  but  Mrs.  Smith  did. 

"Why  didn't  your  daughter  come  to-night,  Sister 
Loone  ?"  asked  a  lady  who  was  packing  her  basket  with 
the  dishes  she  had  brought. 

"  Well,  she  's  got  the  spine.  The  doctor  said  so  to- 
day.    It 's  in  her  back,  and  hurts  her  awful." 


Just  then  a  half-grown  girl,  poorly  dressed,  came  in 
with  a  large  empty  basket  in  her  hand.  Mrs.  Loone 
took  the  basket  into  the  pantry,  and  in  a  few  moments 
brought  it  out  filled  and  covered  with  a  napkin.  Several 
ladies  gave  each  other  significant  glances,  which  did  not 
escape  Mrs.  Smith. 

Mrs.  Loone  bustled  around,  carrying  the  things  from 
the  table  into  the  convenient  and  capacious  pantry.  As 
she  went  back  and  forth  she  explained  to  Mrs.  Smith 
that  she  did  not  want  her  to  have  any  trouble  about 
clearing  up  in  the  morning. 

The  half-grown  girl  came  back  at  this  juncture  with 
her  empty  basket. 

"  That 's  my  bound-girl.  Sister  Smith.  She  's  taking 
my  things  home."  And  again  Mrs.  Loone  disappeared 
in  the  pantry  with  the  basket. 

"  Just  hear  that  woman  I"  said  one  sister  to  another. 
"  She  didn't  bring  a  blessed  crumb  I" 

AA  the  same,  she  sent  home  the  basket  again  and 
yet  again,  and  then  she  departed  herself,  with  an  in- 
junction to  Mrs.  Smith  not  to  worry  about  things  in  the 
morning,  for  she  would  be  around  and  straighten  up. 

The  Rev.  John  Peter  Paul  and  his  wife  were  too  tired 
to  talk  much  after  their  last  visitor  departed.  But  Mrs. 
Smith  was  a  thrifty  little  body,  and  curiosity  prompted 
her  to  look  into  the  pantry  before  she  retired,  and  see 
what  had  been  left  her  for  future  use.  She  found  plenty 
of  fragments  of  bread,  a  little  cold  meat,  but  not  a 
scrap  of  cake  of  any  description.  The  pyramid  of  fruit- 
cake had  utterly  and  entirely  vanished. 

" '  'Twas  ever  thus,'  "  she  said  to  Mr.  Smith,  who 
stood  at  the  door  with  a  candle  in  his  hand,  to  shed 
light  on  her  investigations.  She  began  to  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  the  oft-returning  basket,  and  the  sig- 
nificant glances  she  had  intercepted. 

The  next  morning  she  was  awake  bright  and  early. 
In  fact,  the  novelty  of  her  position  had  kept  her  awake 
the  greater  part  of  the  night.  She  concluded  it  might 
be  well  enough  for  her  to  attend  to  clearing  away  the 
remnants  of  the  feast  herself,  and  not  to  wait  for  Mrs. 
Loone.  With  this  laudable  intention,  she  went  down 
to  the  pantry,  and  a  close  search  resulted  in  the  finding 
of  various  packages  of  tea,  coffee  and  sugar  snugly  hid- 
den away.  It  occurred  to  her  that  there  could  be  no 
objection  to  her  removing  the  packages,  and  she  accord- 
ingly transferred  them  to  a  china-closet. 

She  took  some  butter,  jelly,  preserves,  pickles  and  a 
pie  or  two  that  she  found  and  placed  them  in  the  china- 
closet  also.  Then  she  managed  to  get  up  a  very  nice 
breakfast  from  the  remnants  of  the  reception  supper, 
and  Mr.  Smith  was  just  asking  a  blessing  when  Mrs. 
Loone  walked  in,  without  the  ceremony  of  knocking. 

"Good  morning,  Brother  Smith.  Good  morning,  Sis- 
ter Smith.  I  've  had  an  awful  night  of  it  with  my  neu- 
raligy,  but  I  said,  says  I  to  Mr.  Loone,  '  I  '11  go  right 
down  to  the  parsonage  and  help  Sister  Smith  clear 
away.'  You  just  set  still  at  your  breakfast,  and  I  '11  go 
into  the  pantry  and  red  up,"  and  she  whisked  into  the 
pantry,  basket  in  hand. 

Mrs.  Smith  heard  her  moving  dishes  and  tin  pans, 
and  she  could  imagine  the  unsuccessful  search  that  was 
going  on.     Presently  Mrs.  Loone  came  out. 

"  Has  any  of  the  ladies  been  here  this  morning,  Sis- 
ter Smith  ?" 

"  No  one." 

A  mystified  look  came  into  the  face  that  was  still  tied 
up  with  the  white  handkerchief,  but  evidently  Mrs. 
Loone  did  not  consider  it  prudent  to  ask  any  more  ques- 
tions. 

"  Well,  I  guess  I  '11  go  home.     I  've  got  tho  neuraligy 
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so  bad,  and  Mag — she^s  my  daughter — she  has  the 
spine,  and  I  've  got  a  big  family  of  boarders,  and  no- 
body but  my  bound-girl  to  help  me.  Good  morning." 
And  she  left  with  an  empty  basket. 

''Boarders,"  thought  Mi's.  Smith.  "John,  dear,  I 
think  Mrs.  Loone  understands  how  to  provide. for  a 
family,"  but  she  did  not  give  him  her  reasons  for  this 
belief.  She  would  not  prejudice  him  against  any  of  his 
people. 

Months  afterward  one  of  those  same  boarders  in- 
formed Mrs.  Smith  that  they  were  still  occasionally 
treated  to  a  piece  of  fruit-cake,  which  had  been  an  un- 
dreamed-of luxury  previous  to  the  evening  of  the  re- 
ception. 

The  parsonage  was  soon  in  prime  order.  Mrs.  Smith 
made  a  notable  little  housewife.  Her  husband  found  he 
could  safely  trust  in  her  prudent  management,  and  he 
left  pecupiarj-  affkirs  pretty  much  in  her  hands,  and 
gave  himself  unreservedly,  heart  and  soul,  to  his  own 
proper  work.  One  bright  morning,  a  few  weeks  after 
their  arrival  in  Noxet,  Mr.  Smith  started  out  to  call 
upon  some  of  his  parishioners.  He  left  Mrs.  Smith 
singing  at  her  work,  her  busy  hands  deftly  putting  some 
finishing  touches  to  the  parlor,  which  already  was  as 
bright  and  cheerful,  it  seemed  to  the  happy  young  minis- 
ter, as  room  possibly  could  be. 

There  was  a  subdued  rap  at  the  back  door,  and  Mrs. 
Smith  hastily  stepped  down  from  the  chair  on  which 
she  was  standing  dusting  off  a  picture  frame.  Opening 
the  door  she  saw  a  stranger,  dressed  like  a  fanner,  who 
introduced  himself  as  "  Mr.  Gray,  one  of  the  stewards." 
Mr.  Gray  had  fair  hair,  mild  blue  eyes,  a  face  that  was 
exceptionally  child-like  and  innocent  in  expression,  and 
a  voice  wonderfully  soft  and  musical.  Mrs.  Smithes 
heart  warmed  to  him  at  once. 

"  Sister  Smith,  I  dare  say,"  he  added  after  introduc- 
ing himself.     "  Is  Brother  Smith  at  home  V" 

" No ;  he  has  gone  out  for  the  morning." 

*'  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  I  I  wanted  to  see  him ;  I  wanted 
very  much  to  say  to  him  that  I  am  sure  our  church  is 
going  to  prosper  imder  his  ministry.  Our  people  are  all 
delighted  with  him ;  and  Noxet  people  are  not  very  easy 
to  please,  either." 

Mrs.  Smith  was  more  than  delighted  with  the  man 
who  so  thoroughly  appreciated  his  pastor.  Her  man- 
ner was  cordial,  and  her  face  glowed  with  pleasure. 

"  By-the-way,  Sister  Smith,  I  thought,  as  you  were 
just  commencing  housekeeping,  you  would  need  some 
wood,  and  I  have  a  load  of  nice  dry  hickory  out  here 
that  I  have  brought  for  you." 

"  You  have  ?  How  thoughtfhl  and.  kind  I"  said  Mrs. 
Smith  gratefully. 

"  Where  shall  I  put  it.  Sister  Smith  ?" 

"  In  the  wood-house,  please." 

The  wood  was  very  speedily  unloaded,  and  Brother 
Gray  came  to  the  door  once  more.  His  heart  seemed 
so  full  of  joy  at  the  prosperity  of  the  church,  and  of  love 
for  the  new  pastor  who  was  doing  such  efficient  sei*vice 
in  Noxet,  that  he  seemed  unable  to  tear  himself  away. 
After  many  kind  messages  for  Mr.  Smith,  he  said : 

"I  really  must  be  starting  home.  Sister  Smith,  if  it 
is  not  too  much  trouble,  will  you  please  give  me  a  re- 
ceipt for  the  wood,  putting  the  value  at  two  dollars  and 
a  half  ?  Hickory  wood  is  selling  for  three  dollars  a  cord, 
but  as  I  pay  two  dollars  and  a  half  each  quarter,  and 
don't  want  to  be  mean  with  my  pastor,  we  will  just  call 
it  two  dollars  and  a  half,  and  that  will  make  us  even." 

Mrs.  Smith  wrote  the  receipt  and  Mr.  Gray  went 
away.  She  thought  she  would  go  out  and  take  a  look 
at  her  purchase. 


"Is  it  possible  that  little  pile  can  be  a  cord  ?"  she 
queried  to  herself.  Such  wood  as  it  was,  too  I  Knots, 
crooked  sticks,  limbs  of  dead  trees,  and  not  a  single 
good  stick  of  wood  to  be  seen  ! 

She  saw  she  had  been  cheated  in  quality,  and  she  de- 
termined to  assure  herself  in  regard  to  the  quantity. 
She  piled  it  up  as  well  as  she  could,  and  then  went  into 
the  house  for  the  tape  measure. 

Mr.  Smith  had  just  returned.  "  Oh,  John,  come  and 
help  me  measure  this  load  of  wood,"  and  she  told  him 
of  her  purchase. 

"Now,  John,  you  know  a  cord  of  wood  is  four  feet 
wide,  four  feet  high  and  eight  feet  long."  They  mea- 
sured the  pile  and  found  there  was  less  than  one-third 
of  a  cord  I  She  had  paid  the  mild-mannered,  affable 
Mr.  Gray  three  times  what  the  very  best  wood  could 
have  been  bought  for  on  the  street. 

She  did  not  repeat  to  her  husband  the  pleasant  things 
Mr.  Gray  had  said  about  him.  They  all  seemed  to  have 
lost  their  value  after  the  little  wood  transaction. 

When  they  had  been  in  Noxet  about  a  month  a  notice 
was  handed  to  Mr.  Smith,  one  Sabbath  morning,  in- 
viting all  the  ladies  of  the  congregation  to  meet  that 
week  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  prominent  members  to 
reorganize  the  sewing  society.  Mrs.  Smith  was  de- 
lighted to  hear  this  jiotice.  The  church  needed  some 
repairs,  and  this  seemed  such  a  good  way  to  raise  funds 
for  that  object. 

The  ladies  met  promptly,  exchanged  pleasant  greet- 
ings, and  sat  around  in  mute  expectancy. 

"  Who  is  your  president,  Mrs.  Loone  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Smith  of  that  lady,  who  still  had  her  head  tied  up,  and 
seemed  to  have  a  chronic  "  nenraligy." 

"  We  haven't  none  now.  Sister  Smith.  Sister  Porter 
— she  was  our  last  preacher's  wife — she  was  president 
till  she  went  away.  You  '11  have  to  be  president  now, 
Sister  Smith." 

"  Oh,  no ;  you  must  elect  some  one  older  than  I.  Who 
is  vice-president  ?" 

"Sister  Mason." 

Then  Mrs.  Smith  suggested  that  Mrs.  Mason  call  the 
ladies  to  order.  This  was  done,  and  Mrs.  Mason  told 
them  their  first  business  was  to  elect  a  president  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  removal  of  Sister  Porter. 

"  Will  some  one  please  nominate  ?" 

"  Sister  Smith  I  Sister  Smith  !"  was  the  response  on 
all  sides. 

"  I  second  the  nomination,"  came  from  a  comer. 

"  All  in  favor  of  Sister  Smith  please  say  '  Aye.'  " 

Ther3  was  a  general  "Aye." 

"Sister  Smith  is  elected  unanimously,"  said  Mrs. 
Mason. 

Mrs.  Smith  told  them  she  should  much  prefer  tbat 
some  one  older  and  better  acquainted  with  them  and 
their  ways  of  working  should  take  the  place. 

Up  spoke  Mrs.  Loone:  "No,  Sister  Smith;  that's 
what  a  preacher's  wife  is  for." 

Seeing  it  was  expected  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the 
pastor's  wife  should  be  president  of  the  sewing  society, 
Mrs.  Smith,  with  quiet  dignity,  accepted  the  position. 
She  made  a  neat  little  speech,  giving  them  her  ideas  in 
regard  to  the  best  way  of  running  the  society,  and  tell- 
ing them  she  expected  all  to  assist  her  in  her  new  and 
untried  duties.  They  listened  with  great  deference, 
and  Mrs.  Smith  began  to  think  the  office  rather  plea- 
sant, after  all. 

But  if  she  indulged  the  idea  that  her  position  was 
simply  an  ornamental  one,  and  that  all  she  would  have 
to  do  would  be  to  preside  in  her  chair  of  state  at  the 
fortnightly  meetings  of  the  society,  she  found  herself 
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very  much  mistaken.  There  was  not  the  slightest  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  any  one  that  Sister  Smith  should 
be  carried  to  the  skies  on  flowery  beds  of  ease.  The 
office  meant  business.  It  meant  leaning  over  a  table 
and  cutting  out  shirts  a  whole  afternoon  at  a  time.  It 
meant  stitching  bosoms  and  making  button-holes.  It 
meant  ripping  out  all  the  poor  work  and  doing  it  over 
again.  Last,  but  not  least,  it  meant  finishing  all  the 
work  that  was  promised  at  a  given  time,  but  that  no  one 
else  felt  at  all  responsible  for. 

Mrs.  Loone  once  said,  very  pointedly,  when  the  ques- 
tioii  was  asked,  "  Who  will  take  home  this  work  and 
finish  it?"  '*Let  them  as  has  neither  boarders  «ior 
babies  do  it."  And  Sister  Smith  took  the  garment  and 
finished  it  some  time  during  the  night. 

One  day  several  of  the  young  ladies  in  the  society 
were  making  night-caps  of  Swiss  muslin,  embroidered 
in  tambour  stitch,  as  was  the  fistshion  then  and  there. 
Mrs.  Smith  had  drawn  the  patterns  and  taught  the 
stitch  to  the  young  ladies.  Their  needles  and  tongues 
were  flying  swiftly,  when  all  at  once  there  was  a  sudden 
hush  in  the  room.  Mrs.  Smith  looked  up  from  her  work 
and  saw  an  elegantly-dressed,  stylish-looking  lady  just 
coming  in.  There  was  a  suppressed  whisper  of  "  Mrs. 
Grimshalv  1  Mrs.  Grimshaw  1"  but  no  one  rose  to  wel- 
come her.  .  With  true  courtesy  Mrs.  Smith  went  for- 
ward to  welcome  the  stranger. 

**  This  is  Sister  Smith,  I  presume.  I  am  staying  with 
a  friend  for  a  few  days,  and  am  to  leave  town  to-mor- 
row. I  heafd  you  were  trying  to  raise  some  money  to 
repair  your  church,  and,  as  I  like  to  aid  in  every  good 
work,  I  thought  I  would  come  in  and  see  what  you  have 
for  sale." 

Mrs.  Smith  was  pleased,  and  politely  led  her  around 
the  room  and  showed  her  the  different  kinds  of  work" 
they  were  doing.    When  they  reached  the  group  of 
young  ladies  Mrs.  Grimshaw  paused. 

^*  Let  me  see  what  you  are  making  here.  Night-caps, 
indeed.  Why,  they  are  lovely  I  Let  me  take  one, 
please,"  and  she  held  it  up  in  her  jeweled  hand  and 
carried  it  to  the  window  for  critical  examination. 

"  It  is  exquisitely  done.  I  wish  it  was  finished.  I 
would  like  two  of  them  very  much." 

"  We  can  soon  finish  two,"  said  Mrs.  Smith. 

'*  But  I  leave  to-morrow  afternoon." 

"  You  can  have  them  at  noon,  if  that  will  do." 

"  Oh,  charming  I  I  do  not  go  till  three.  Please  send 
them  to  my  nieces,  where  I  am  visiting." 

The  velvet-clad  lady,  whose  solitaire  diamond  ear- 
rings alone  would  nearly  have  built  the  Noxet  Church, 
went  away  with  a  graciously  benevolent  smile  on  her 
face.  Then  all  tongues  were  unloosed.  The  ladies 
made  haste  to  tell  Mrs.  Smith  that  Mrs.  Grimshaw  lived 


in  Boston ;  that  she  had  no  end  of  money,  and  came 
once  a  year  to  visit  her  niece. 

"  Well,  she  shall  have  those  caps  if  I  have  to  sit  up 
all  night  to  finish  them,"  said  Sister  Smith  enthusiasti- 
cally ;  and  she  thought,  with  a  glow  of  pleasure,  how 
the  building  fund  would  be  enriched  by  Mrs.  jGrim- 
shaw's  contribution.  ^^But  what  price  shall  I  ask  for 
them  ?"  said  the  practical  president. 

They  had  already  sold  several  at  fifty  cents  apiece. 
But  they  unanimously  concluded  that  Mrs.  Grimshaw 
would  not  even  ask  the  price,  as  the  caps  were  merely 
a  pretext  for  a  generous  donation  to  the  church. 

'*They  say  she  is  a  Unitaryist,  too,"  said  Mrs. 
Loone,  who  had  a  fatal  facility  for  manufacturing  and 
misapplying  words. 

*'  A  what.  Sister  Loone  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Smith. 

**  A  Unitaryist.     All  them  Boston  folks  are." 

Mrs.  Smith  took  the  caps  home  to  finish,  and  also 
some  narrow  thread  lace  that  had  been  given  to  tli .  cd- 
ciety.  The  ladies  thought  it  no  more  than  right  to  mm 
ihe  caps  with  the  lace,  and  thus  show  their  appreciation 
of  Mrs.  Grimshaw 's  kindness. 

Mrs.  Smith  sat  up  till  after  midnight.  She  would 
have  finished  the  caps  before  retiring,  but  Rev.  John 
Peter  Paul  woke  up  as  the  clock  struck  twelve,  and  saw 
her  lamp  burning. 

'*  Are  you  still  sewing  ?" 

"Yes,  Paul." 

*'  Well,  I  am  not  going  to  let  you  spoil  your  eyes  for 
this  church,  or  any  other.  You  married  me,  not  the 
Noxet  Church,  and  I  want  you  to  put  your  sewing  up 
and  come  to  bed. " 

Mrs.  Smith  dutifully  obeyed,  but  she  rose  with  the 
first  streak  of  dawn.  At  noon  the  caps  were  done  and 
she  took  them  hersiAflto  Mrs.  Grimshaw.  That  lady 
looked  them  over  very  closely,  and  asked : 

"  What  is  the  price  ?" 

*'We  have  sold  some  without  lace  for  fifty  cents." 

*'  I  presume  this  lace  was  given  the  society  ?  You  did 
not  buy  it?" 

Mrs.  Smith  had  to  acknowledge  it  had  been  given  to 
the  society. 

*'  Of  course,  then,  you  cannot  ask  extra  for  the  lace. 
Here  is  a  dollar  for  the  caps.  Excuse  me,  I  must  finish 
my  packing."    And  she  left  the  room. 

As  a  veracious  narrator  of  facts,  I  am  sorry  to  have 
to  record  that  Sister  Smith  did  not  throw  the  two  silver 
half-dollars  after  the  retreating  form  of  Mrs.  Grimshaw. 
But  she  was  young  then  and  was  rather  overawed  by 
the  magnificence  of  this  aristocratic  Bostonian. 

As  she  walked  rather  dispiritedly  homeward,  she  re- 
flected that  perhaps,  after  all,  some  Bostonian  **  Unita- 
ry ists  "  could  give  points  to  some  Noxet  Methodists. 
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Fair  is  the  valley  of  the  blue  and  gold  ! 
Above,  shine  skies  of  amethystine  hue, 
While  far  and  near,  im pearled  with  morning  dew, 

The  golden  grain  springs  from  the  fertile  mould. 

Close  by  a  stream  which  winds  from  far  away, 
The  lovely  city  of  the  wood-nymphs  lies. 
By  Flora  almost  hid  from  mortal  eyes ; 


And  far  to  south  the  white  sails  speck  the  bay. 
Here,  St.  Helena  proudly  holds  her  sway, 

And  woos  soft  breezes  from  the  western  sea ; 
While  health  and  peace  and  joy  her  will  obey, 

And  learning,  *neath  her  sceptre,  bends  the  knee. 

Here,  traveler,  rest  and  make  life's  sunset  sweet. 

The  Eden-land  of  earth  lies  at  thy  feet ! 

Clarence  T.  Ukmy. 


THE  WEDDING  VEIL. 


BY    HESTER  M.  POOLE. 


[Ti*Telan  In  Jmiwi  dt 


»  Che  Jk|i>n«M  DUldan'i  weddlng-Tdl  u  > 
L.  ana  igftlD  wlieii  It  aertaa  M  ■  wludlof- 


Weavb  ye  the  veil,  O  maideiiH  1  sing  and  v 
Iiet  your  swift  shuttles  tlf  ! 

Nor  msiy  one  nimble  finger  dara  to  leave 
A  Haw  within  the  ply  ; 

Like  her  pure  life,  the  veb  must  not  receiv 
Or  faintest  stain  or  dye. 


Weave  ye  the  veil,  O  maidens !  weave  and  sing  I 

Let  strains  of  joy  arise  ! 
In  choruii  chant  tlie  hymeneal  ring, 

Let  all  the  glad  surprise, — 
The  shy,  sweet  joy  to  see  so  fair  a  thing — 

Well  up  within  her  eyes. 


Sing  of  the  happy  lover,  proud  and  free  1 

Ita  folds  when  flret  be  sees, 
So  snowy  white  in  graceful  witchery 

On  the  caressing  breeze- 
The  moonbeams,  sleeping  in  their  purity. 

Are  not  more  fair  than  these  t 

Sing  of  the  rounded  days  that  glide  away" 

From  rosy-fingered  Time, 
Who  counts  the  laughing  liours  like  buds  of  Hay, 

Each  opening  in  its  prime ; 
They  show  a  heart  of  rose  tfw  sweet  to  stay 

Within  this  fitful  clime. 

Weave  ye  the  veil,  O  maidens  !    Soft  and  slow 

Your  strains  may  echo  here  I 
Twine  strong  the  thread,  and  firm  the  weft  let  go, 

To  last  full  many  a  year ; 
The  bridal  robe,  with  all  its  graceful  Sow, 

Must  drape  the  funeral  bier. 
Weave  ye  the  veil  in  silence  !    Holy  Lore 

Shall  cast  ita  tender  spell 
O'er  the  souls  passing  to  that  home  above 

Where  all  true  hearts  do  dwell ! 
Weave  for  two  bridals!     Deatli  can  only-prove 

A  second  wedding-bell. 
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BY  RHODA  BROUGHTON, 
Author  of  **Oood-by,  Sweetheart  I"  **Red  as  a  Rose  is  She,**  etc.,  etc. 


PERIOD  ni — CHAPTER  IV. 

'^  He  was  not  far  wrong,"  says  Sarah  dispassionately, 
**  though  I  am  afraid  that  it  was  scarcely  in  a  brotherly 
spirit  that  he  said  it ;  I  am  eminently  well  able  to  take 
care  of  myself  I" 

It  is  riext  morning,  and  the  girls  are  beginning  the 
day  with  a  preliminary  saunter  round  the  narrow  bounds 
of  the  little  garden,  and  the  newly -mown  tennis-ground. 
They  are  very  small  bounds,  but  within  them  is  room 
for  undried  dew ;  for  a  blackbird  with  a  voice  a  hun- 
dred times  bigger  than  its  body ;  for  a  guelder  rose,  a 
fine  broom-bush,  and  a  short-lived  lilac.  What  more 
would  you  have  ?  Beneath  one  Turkey-red  sunshade 
they  stroll  in  slow  contentment  along. 

*'  I  have  no  foolish  false  pride,"  continues  Sarah  com- 
placently ;  *'  when  I  realized  that  I  was  left  behind,  I 
saw  ifyfii  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  make  some 
one  give  me  a  lift  home ;  they  did  not  much  like  it  at 
first,  but  they  were  very  glad  afterward,  when  they 
found  that  they  had  '  entertained  an  angel  unawares  I'  " 

"  And  how  did  they  find  out  that  they  had  ?"  asks 
Belinda  dryly. 

'*They  were  delighted  with  my  conversation,"  re- 
joins the  other  importantly ;  "  I  could  not  have  done 
it  if  you  had  been  by,"  breaking  into  a  laugh  ;  "  but  I 
talked  about  the  Higher  Education  of  Women  I" 

Belinda  joins  in  the  laugh ;  nor  is  there  any  evidence 
of  her  mirth  being  less  spontaneous  and  bubbling  than 
her  sister's.  Ah^id  of  them  the  little  dogs  are  frisk- 
ing. At  least,  to  speak  more  correctly,  Punch  is.  What 
little  frisk  time  and  fet  have  left  to  Pug  has  been 
stamped  out  of  her  by  mortification  at  Punch's  reappear- 
ance on  the  scene.  When  you  are  no  longer  in  your 
first  youth,  there  is  really  not  much  amusement  in  hav- 
ing one  of  your  hind-legs  continually  pulled,  mouthed, 
and  facetiously  worried  from  behind. 

"  And  you,"  says  Sarah,  standing  on  tip-toe  to  reach 
a  lilac  bough,  and  rub  her  face  luxuriously  against  it ; 
"  how  did  you  get  home  ?" 

A  red  sunshade  always  diffuses  a  glow  over  the  face 
beneath  it. 

*'  Oh,  I  walked,"  with  an  assumption  of  inattention. 

''Alone?" 

There  is  a  second's  hesitation  before  the  answer 
comes.  Belinda  is  naturally  veracious;  but  after  all, 
'  there  is  nothing  incompatible  with  literal  veracity  in 
answering : 

*'  Yes,  alone." 

*'  Were  you  not  frightened  ?"  asks  Sarah. 

Her  tone  is  careless;  but  she  has  loosed  the  lilac 
bough,  and  her  shrewd  eyes  are — perhaps  accidentally 
— bent  upon  her  sister's. 

*'  Frightened  !"  repeats  Belinda,  with  an  impatience 
that  seems  out  of  proportion  to  the  occasion,  eagerly 
following  her  junior's  example,  and  thrusting  her  hot 
cheeks  among  the  cool  and  sugared  lilac-clusters; 
''  what  a  silly  question  I  why  should  I  be  frightened  ? 
what  was  there  to  be  frightened  at  V" 

But  to  this  heated  inquiry  Sarah  makes  no  answer ;  a 
reticence  which  causes  a  feverish  misgiving  to  dart 


across  Belinda's  mind.  But  no  I  her  sister's  room  looks 
toward  the  back.  Sarah  has  an  eye  like  a  greyhound, 
an  ear  like  a  stag,  and  a  nose  like  a  trufile  dog,  but  even 
she  cannot  see  and  hear  through  deal  boards. 

''  I  must  leave  you  to  your  own  devices  this  morn- 
ing," she  says,  changing  the  subject  with  some  precipi- 
tation; ''you  must  amuse  yourself  as  well  as  you  can 
till  luncheon-time." 

Sarah  lifts  her  eyebrows.  "  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
you  intend  to  take  three  hours  in  ordering  dinner  ?" 

"  Ordering  dinner !"  echoes  the  other  ironically ;  "or- 
dering dinner  indeed  I  did  you  ever  happen  to  hear  of 
Menander  ?" 

"Never." 

"  Nor  of  his  Fragments  ?" 

"Never." 

"  Nor  of  his  notes.  Philological,  Critical,  and  Archceo- 
logical  ?" 

"Never." 

"  Happy  you  I"  says  Belinda  dryly,  beginning  to  walk 
toward  the  house. 

"If  I  were  you,"  cries  Sarah  irreverently,  calling 
after  her,  "  he  should  be  in  still  smaller  '  fragments ' 
b«ibre  I  had  done  with  him." 

Belinda  laughs. 

" Bah  I"  she  says ;  "it  is  all  in  the  day's  work  ;  per- 
haps it  is  better  to  have  too  much  to  do,  like  me,  than 
too  little,  like  you." 

There  is  such  a  strong  tincture  of  cheerfulness  in  the 
tone  with  which  she  speaks,  it  difibrs  so  widely  ft-om  the 
dogged  submission  of  yesterday,  that  Sarah  eyes  her 
suspiciously. 

"You  take  a  rosy  view  of  life  this  morning,"  she 
says,  with  a  streak  of  sarcasm. 

Belinda  changes  color. 

" It  is  a  matter  of  weather,"  she  says  quickly.  "I 
am  very  much  influenced  by  weather ;  you  know  that 
you  always  used  to  say  that  I  was  a  Weatherglass  !" 

But  is  it  a  matter  of  weather  ?  Is  it  the  weather  that 
sends  her  humming  with  irresistible  gayety  to  her  desk 
and  Menander  ?  Spring-time,  it  is  true,  is  exhilarating ; 
morning  is  exhilarating ;  life's  morning  is  exhilarating ; 
why,  then,  should  she  not  be  exhilarated?  But  is  it  of 
these  three  innocent  stimulants  only  that  she  is  drink- 
ing ?  There  must  be  something  different  from  her  wont 
in  the  very  quality  of  her  step  as  she  enters  her  hus- 
band's study,  for  he  looks  up. 

"  You  are  late,"  he  says  briefly. 

"  Only  three  minutes,"  she  answers  pleasantly ;  "and 
I  will  make  it  up  at  the  other  end." 

She  seats  herself  at  her  escritoire,  forcibly  and  with 

difficulty  swallowing  down  the  end  of  the  tune  that 

she  has  been  singing  to  herself,  under  her  breath,  all 

the  way  up  stairs.     Even  the  very  room — the  hated 

task-work  room — looks  diff*erent  from  what  it  ordinarily 

does.     Usually  it  is  quite  sunless ;  but  this  morning  a 

long,  slant  dart  of  gold  has  squeezed  itself  in,  taking  no 

denial,  and  on  it  how  the  dust-motes  are  dancing  1 

Must  everything  dance  to-day  ? 

The  Professor,  at  least,  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
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rule.  He  shows  no  signs  of  any  wish  to  dance.  Wliile 
dictating,  he  is  in  the  habit  of  walking  up  and  down. 
She  knows  the  exact  square  in  the  carpet  from  which  he 
will  start,  and  that  at  which  he  will  pause  and  turn. 
He  has  begun  his  diurnal  course ;  but  there  is  a  mo- 
ment's interval  before  the  first  words  of  the  first  sen- 
tence leave  his  lips. 

She  pauses,  pen  in  hand,  awaiting  them ;  and  as  she 
pauses,  following  him  with  her  eyes,  a  feeling  of  genu- 
ine and  potent  compassion  passes  through  her  heart  and 
brain. 

"•  How  dreadful  to  be  old  1  How  hideous  to  be  ugly, 
cantankerous,  unloved !" 

*'  I  think,"  she  says,  under  this  impulse,  speaking  in 
a  gentle,  hesitating  voice,  ^'  that  I  owe  you  an  apology 
for  my  rude  speech  about  you  to  Sarah,  after  dinner 
yesterday.  I  dare  say,"  laughing  nervously,  **  that  you 
liave  forgotten  it.  I  am  sure  it  was  not  worth  remem- 
bering ;  but,  at  all  events,  it-  makes  me  easier  in  my 
mind  to  tell  you  that  I  regret  it." 

The  intention  of  this  speech  is  excellent ;  as  a  mere 
question  of  judgment  and  tact,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  had  not  been  wiser  to  have  let  her  stinging  jest  lie, 
without  resuscitating  it  even  to  repent  of  it. 

The  expression  of  his  face  shows  whether  or  no  he 
has  forgotten  it. 

"  I  think,"  he  says  aridly,  "  that  since  we  are  already 
late,  we  had  better  keep  to  the  subject  in  hand." 

For  a  mon^ent  or  two  she  bows  her  crimsoned  face 
and  bitten  lips  over  her  desk,  in  furious  annoyance  at 
having  laid  herself  open  to  this  self-infiicted  humilia- 
tion. But,  ere  long,  her  serenity  returns.  It  is  only 
wounds  inflicted  by  those  we  love  whose  sting  lasts. 

After  all,  she  has  done  her  part — she  has  made  the 
ameffide.  Of  what  least  consequence  is  it  how  he  has 
taken  it  ?  But  her  compassion  is  dead.  He  may  look 
as  old,  ad  pinched,  as  bloodless  as  he  chooses.  No 
smallest  thrpb  of  pity  stirs  her  heart  again ;  nor  does 
any  other  word,  unrelating  to  the  subject  of  her  labor, 
cross  her  lips. 

Through  all  the  fresh  bright  morning  hours  he  travels 
from  his  one  carpet-square  to  his  other  carpet-square, 
elaborating  careful,  classic  phrases  as  he  goes  ;  and  she, 
in  docile  silence,  follows  him  with  her  pen. 

The  sun  soars  high  ;  the  drowsy  files  inside  the  shut 
window  make  their  futile  journeys  up  and  down  the 
pane.  The  swallows  sweep  across  outside,  bells  ring, 
butchers  and  bakers  drive  up  and  drive  away ;  but  not 
one  of  these  distracting  objects  does  she  allow  to  be- 
guile her  for  one  instant  of  her  toil.  She  will  do  her 
task-work  conscientiously,  thoroughly,  wholly,  so  that 
hereafter  neither  he  nor  she  herself  may  have  anything 
to  reproach  her  with ;  and  then,  when  it  is  ended — she 
allows  herself  one  long  breath  of  prospective  enjoyment 
— why  then  the  sun  will  still  be  high ;  the  swallows 
will  still  be  darting ;  the  lengthy  May  afternoon,  with 
probabilities  too  bright  to  be  faced  in  its  green  lap,  will 
still  be  hers. 

And,  meanwhile,  how  well  the  pens  write  I  how  clear 
her  own  apprehension  seems  !  She  has  even  suggested 
a  verbal  emendation  or  two,  which  his  nice  ear  has  ac- 
cepted. How  quickly  the  morning  is  passing  I  Can  it 
indeed  be  a  quarter  to  one  that  the  college  clocks  are 
striking  ?  After  all,  there  is  no  great  hardship  in  being 
amanuensis  to  a  savant  atflicted  with  weak  eyes ;  it  is  a 
great  matter  to  be  able  to  be  of  use  to  some  one  ! 

She  looks  up,  smiling  rosily  ;  if  not  forgetful,  forgiv- 
ing, of  her  former  snub. 

*' We  have  done  a  good  day's  workl"  she  says  con- 
gratulatingly.     ''  You  have  been  in  vein  this  morning. " 
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It  is  fortunate  if  it  is  so,"  replies  he  grudgingly, 

for  we  have  large  arrears  of  work  to  make  up." 

"  Have  we  V"  she  says,  a  little  blankly,  rubbing  her 
cramped  right  finger  and  thumb;  ''but — but  not  to- 
day?" 

'*  And  why  not  to-day  ?"  rejoins  he  firmly.  '*  I  have 
promised  that  my  '  Essay  upon  the  Law  of  Entail  among 
the  Athenians'  shall  be  in  the  printers'  hands  by  to- 
morrow, and  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  proofe 
should  be  corrected  before  post-time  to-day." 

"  Not  to-day  I"  cries  she  feverishly  ;  **  not  to-day !" 

The  smile  and  the  short-lived  roses  have  together  left 
her  &ce.     She  looks  fagged  and  harried,  but  obstinate. 

*'  And  why  not  to-day  ?"  repeats  he,  regarding  her 
with  slow  displeasure. 

"  You  forget,"  she  says, — "you  seem  to  forget  that 
we  have  a  guest." 

'*She  will,  no  doubt,  provide  herself  with  amuse- 
ment," replies  he  disagreeably;  "she  will,  no  doubt, 
amuse  herself  perfectly  without  your  aid." 

"  And  I  ?"  she  says  in  a  low  voice,  turning  very  white, 
and  looking  at  him  with  concentrated  dislike  (is  it  pos- 
sible that  she  could  ever  have  pitied  him  ?)  "  how  am  / 
to  amuse  myself?  does  it  never  occur  to  you  that  I,  too, 
may  wish  to  be  amused  ?" 

"I  put  no  impediment  in  your  way,"  he  answers 
frostily  ;  "  you  are  at  liberty — with  the  exception  of  the 
hours  during  which  I  am  compelled  to  claim  your  ser- 
vices— to  choose  your  own  pursuits,  your  own  asso- 
ciates." 

"Am  I  ?"  she  says,  hastily  catching  him  up,  while 
the  dismissed  carnation  color  pours  in  flood  back  into 
her  cheeks  again.     "  You  give  me  leave  ?" 

He  looks  at  her  with  such  unfeigned  and  unadmiring 
astonishment  in  his  cold  eyes,  that  she  tuni«  away  in 
confusion. 

"  How  long  will  you  want  me  for  ?"  she  asks  falter- 
ing ;  "  how  many  hours  will  the  correcting  of  these 
proofs  take  ?" 

"It  is  impossible  to  say,  exactly,"  replies  he,  tran- 
quilly leaving  the  room  ;  satisfied  with  her  acquiescence, 
and  indifferent  as  to  the  spirit  in  which  that  acquies- 
cence has  been  given. 

The  afternoon  is  three  hours  old,  and  Belinda  still 
sits  at  her  desk.  The  dew  is  dried,  the  long  sunbeam 
has  stolen  away,  but  though  it  does  not  cheer  her  by  its 
visible  presence,  she  is  aware,  by  the  augmented  heat 
of  the  close  room,  that  the  sun  is  beating  hard  and 
hotly  on  roof  and  wall.  And  on  these  thinly-built 
houses  it  dcpes  beat  very  hotly.  At  her  side  lies  a  heap 
of  corrected  slips,  but  before  her  is  piled  another, 
scarcely  less  bulky.  She  has  been  at  work  upon  them 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  still  she  sees  no  end  to  her 
toil.  Her  head  aches  with  long  stooping  ;  she  has  inked 
her  tired  fingers,  and  her  eyes  are  dull  and  dogged. 
Now  and  again  the  door-bell  ringing  makes  her  give  a 
nervous  start.  Is  it  come  again — that  time  of  strained 
continuous  listening  ?  those  twenty-one  months,  during 
which  all  her  life-power  seemed  to  have  passed  into  her 
ears? 

It  is  the  hour  when  visitors  may  be  with  the  most 
probability  expected.  But  is  there  not  also  a  proba- 
bility that  they  may  be  sent  away  again  ?  Sometimes, 
when  harder  worked  or  gloomier  spirited  than  usual, 
she  has  bidden  her  servant  deny  her.  Is  ft  not  but  too 
possible  that,  seeing  her  close  slavery  to-day,  that  ser- 
vant may  take  upon  herself  to  conclude  that  such  is  hex 
mistress's  wish  now  also  ? 

The  idea  throws  her  into  a  fever.  She  does  not  listen. 
She  makes  an  unaccountable  mistake.     Again  the  bell 
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rings.  Is  it  her  fancy,  or  has  this  ring  a  different  sound 
from  the  former  ones  ?  Is  there  in  it  a  mixture  of  vio- 
lence and  timidity,  as  of  a  person  who  had  had  to  screw 
up  his  courage  to  ring  at  all  in  the  first  instance,  and 
had  then  overdone  it  ? 

She  writes  on  mechanically,  dully  aware  that  her 
husband  is  rebuking  her  for  the  illegibility  of  her  last 
words.  Even  if  the  moral  blows  he  is  giving  her  were 
physical  ones,  she  would  feel  them  none  the  more. 

The  door  opens,  and  the  servant  enters,  with  a  man^s 
card  upon  a  silver.  She  scarcely  needs  to  glance  at  it  to 
tell  that  it  is  his  ;  but  for  a  moment  her  pale  lips  cannot 
frame  the  question  that  has  sprung  to  them  :  *'  Has  he 
been  sent  away  ?" 

"Is  he  gone?"  she  asks,  stammering,  taking  the 
card,  and,  with  a  senseless,  involuntary  movement, 
hiding  it  in  her  hand. 

"  I  told  him  that  you  were  engaged,  ma'am,"  replies 
the  maid  apologetically  ;  ''but  he  asked  me  to  bring 
you  this  card.  Shall  I  say  that  you  are  engaged, 
ma^am  ?" 

The  Professor  looks  up,  cross  at  the  interruption,  to 
give  a  brief  '*  Yes ;"  but  his  wife  strikes  athwart  him. 

"Show  him  in,"  she  says,  with  precipitate  decision. , 
"Say  that  I  will  be  down  directly  ;  tell  Miss  Churchill. " 

She  takes  up  her  quill  again,  as  the  servant  leaves 
the  room,  but  apparently  her  hand  shakes  to  a  degree 
that  is  beyond  her  control ;  for  in  a  moment  a  great 
blot  has  defaced  the  printed  page. 

"Pray    be   careful  1"  cries    her    husband    fretfully. 

You  have  a  hair  in  your  pen." 

"  She  throws  it  down,  and  takes  another.  The  room 
in  which  they  are  sitting  is  over  the  drawing-room. 
Evidently  he  has  been  ushered  in,  and  Sarah  has  joined 
him  ;  for  there  is  a  murmur  of  voices.  What  are  they 
saying  ?    What  are  they  likely  to  be  saying  ?" 
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You  have  spelt  allegorical  with  one  I/"  says  the 
Professor,  in  a  voice  of  resentful  wonder.  ^ 

"Have  I?"  she  answers,  bewildered  and  inattentive. 
"  And  how  many  ought  it  to  have  ?" 

The  voices  liave  grown  more  distinctly  audible.  They 
have  left  the  drawing-room ;  it  is  obvious  that  Sarah  is 
taking  him  out  into  the  garden — the  pleasant,  little, 
cool  garden,  with  its  blackbird  and  its  broom-bush,  and 
its  bees.  She  draws  a  hot,  long,  envious  breath  at  the 
thought. 

"A  child  of  five  years  old  would  have  been  ashamed 
to  perpetrate  so  gross  a  blunder  I"  resumes  he,  taking 
the  sheet  from  before  her,  and  indignantly  holding  it 
up  for  reprobation. 

She  heaves  a  heavy,  furious  sigh,  and  a  sombre  light 
comes  into  her  great,  gloomy  eyes.  From  the  garden 
is  heard  a  peal  of  laughter.  Sarah  is  always  laughing. 
It  is  well  to  be  merry  sometimes,  but  Sarah  is  too  much 
of  a  buffooH. 

"  In  errors  so  palpable,  it  is  difficult  not  to  see  inten- 
tion," continues  he,  exasperated  by  a  silence  that  is  so 
plainly  not  repentance — a  silence  which  she  still 
observes. 

Another  burst  of  laughter  from  the  garden — not 
Sarah's  this  time ;  a  man's  wholesome,  unfeigned 
mirth.     Hcj  too,  can  laugh,  can  he  V 

"I  should  really  be  disposed  to  recommend  a  return 
to  the  writing-master,"  says  Mr.  Forth,  still  ironically, 
regarding  the  blurred  page. 

For  all  answer,  she  rises  to  her  feet,  and  throws  her 
pen  with  violence  down  upon  the  floor. 

"Your  machine  has  broken  down  for  to-day,"  she 
says,  with  a  pale,  rebellious  smile.  "  Legible  or  illegi- 
ble, writing-master  or  no  writing-master,  I  will  write 
not  one  word  more  to-day  I" 

[to  be  continubd.] 
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Beneath  the  willows  stood  my  love, 

And  it  was  June  ; 
And  white  beneath,  and  green  above, 
The  little  merry  leaves  did  move 

In  rustling  tune. 

How  fair  she  seemed,  the  while  she  dreamed. 

And  did  not  stir  ! 
Around  us  hummed  the  drowsy  bees ; 
Above  us  waved  the  willow  trees  ; 

Oh,  blest  we  were  I 


<< 


The  willow  trees  ai'e  happy  trees," 
My  loved  one  said. 
**  And  we  will  plant  them  round  our  home," 
I  asked,  **  when  the  glad  days  are  come  ?" 
She  bowed  her  head. 


II 
Again  beneath  the  willows  stood 

My  love  and  I ; 
And  cold  November  swept  the  wood, 
And  shadowed  with  a  dreamy  mood 

Were  earth  and  sky. 

A  tiny  grave  lay  at  om*  feet — 

Alas,  how  small ! 
And  on  its  frozen  bosom  beat 
The  drifting  willow  leaves  and  sleet-^ 

So  sad  a  pall ! 

**0h,  mournful  trees  are  willow  trees  !" 
My  loved  one  said. 
And  lower  o'er  the  little  grave 
The  drooping  branches  seemed  to  wave, 
And  shroud  the  dead. 

Jambs  Buokham. 


By  ALBION  W.  TOUBOfe, 


a  of  "A  FooI'm  Emod," 


CHAPTER  XLH. 

THE   BFPECT   OP    A   SIDE   LIGHT. 

Hilda  rode  out  of  the  station  unconecious  of  the  di- 
rection she  was  taking — not  knowing  nor  caring  whitlier 
slie  went.  She  was  going  away  liardty  expecting  ever 
to  return.  The  cloud  above  her  Heemed  impenetrable. 
She  could  not  keep  the  touch  of  her  old  life.  She  must 
bury  herself.  This  waa  her  only  refuge,  not  bo  much 
from  the  danger  of  enslavement  aa  from  tlie  scatli  of 
8com  and  debasement.  She  did  not  know  where  or  how 
it  could  be  dcme.  She  only  knew  that  she  must  flee 
away  from  present  peril.  She  must  have  opportunity 
to  tranafnnn  herself— to  bury  her  identity — to  begin  a 
new  existence. 

It  was  a  foolish  notion,  but  Hilda  did  not  know  the 
world.  She  only  knew  what  she  wished  to  do,  and  like 
the  fother  of  whose  name  they  sought  to  rob  her,  she 
counted  not  the  obstacles.  She  looked  out  of  the  car 
window,  saw  the  fields  and  woods  fly  pa.tt,  in  the  weird 
winter  moonlight.  Surely  she  was  safe,  -The  desert  of 
life  would  hide  her.  She  did  not  hear  the  conductor 
when  he  came  through  the  train,  and,  spying  a  new 
fiice,  stopped  at  her  seat  and  said : 

"  Ticket  1" 

She  only  saw  the  white,  ghostly  world  without,  flying 
by  and  standing  sentinel  between  her  and  a  dreaded 
fote. 

"Ticket  I"  touching  her  shoulder  lightly. 

She  started,  turned  and  glanced  up  at  him  quickly, 
aa  if  she  thought  he  suspi-cted  her.  She  wondered  if 
they  could  telegraph  ahead  and  have  her  detained  at 
the  next  station.  She  had  heard  of  such  things  being 
done  in  ease  of  criminalt'.  She  wondered  if  she  would 
be  considered  a  criminal  because  she  was  fleeing  from 

"  Ticket  1"   repeated   the    conductor,   extending  his 

"  I — I  forgot  to  get  one,"  she  said  faintly.  Then  she 
caught  nervously  at  her  pocket-book  and  handed  him  a 
bill. 

"  Where  to  ?"  inquired  the  official,  bending  down  an 

Where,  indeed  ?  She  had  no  idea  where  she  was 
going  or  which  way  the  train  was  moving.  Slie  stam- 
mered, flushed,  and  wa^  sure  she  was  betraying  herself. 

"  Straight  through  ?" 

She  bowed  her  head.  He  had  a  mil  of  bills  between 
every  two  fingers  of  his  left  hand  for  convenience  in 
making  change — ones,  twos  and  fives,  all  separate.    He 
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thrust  the  ten-dollar  bill  she  had  given  him  into  his 
vest-pocket,  gave  her  a  two,  a  one,  and  some  change, 
handed  her  a  check  for  Boston,  and  went  on.  She  waa 
rather  pleased  with  her  destination.  By-and-by  the 
horror  began  to  wear  away.  The  danger  from  which 
she  fled  was  tnoniently  receding.  She  began  to  feet 
more  comfortable — almost  bold.  After  a  time  she  slept, 
hut  uneasily,  and  with  frightful  dreams.  As  the  sun  rose 
they  came  into  Boston.  The  city  whs  still  asleep.  The 
hoar  frost  was  thick  upron  roof  and  spire,  and  the 
sunshine  gilded  every  pinnacle.  She  took  a  carriage 
to  the  Bevere,  How  bright  and  clean  the  crooked, 
rough-paved  streets  seemed  to  her.  This  was  Boston 
— the  seat  of  culture  and  the  cradle  of  liberty.  What 
a  mockery  it  seemed  to  her.  The  blue  smoke  rose  sharp 
and  clear  against  the  sky  from  thousands  of  happy 
homes,  but  she  was  a  fugitive.  Against  a  cloud  to  the 
northeastward  she  dimly  saw  the  top  of  a  giuy  column 
once.  She  guessed  that  it  was  the  monument  on  Bun- 
ker Hill,  and  there  flashed  through  her  mind  all  that  it 
commemorated.  The  city  was  very  proud  of  that  gray 
granite  shaft.  The  commonwealth  boasted  itself  the 
possessor  of  the  blood-stained  soil  on  which  it  stood. 
The  nation  pointed  to  it  as  a  memento  of  the  struggle 
that  gave  it  birth.  Tiie  world  accounted  it  a  pillar  of 
liberty — the  memorial  shaft  of  a  new  civilization.  Yet 
under  its  shadow  she  was  a  fugitive,  fleeing  from  bond- 
age and  degradation. 

"Revere  House,  ma'am  1" 

The  driver  opened  the  door,  and  stood  waiting  for  his 
fee.  A  servant  came  and  took  her  modest  liag.  She 
was  Uf^hered  into  the  reception-room — narrow,  stufiy, 
with  furniture  that  seemed  as  if  once  it  had  been  new. 
The  servant  placed  her  bag  on  the  table,  and  askwl  if 
she  would  have  a  room.  She  turned  to  look  out  of  the 
window  upon  the  funny  triangle  that  is  called  a  .^jusre 
in  Boston.  The  clerk  came  and  inquired  her  name.  She 
started,  flushed  and  paled.  Her  name  ?  What  vss  it  ? 
What  should  she  say  ? 

The  clerk  waited.  He  thought  he  liad  startled  ber 
by  his  abruptness. 

"  I  beg  pardon,  ma'am— what  did  you  say  wns  the 

"  Oh,  yes ;  my  name,  of  course. "  She  smiled,  opened 
her  portemonnaie,  and  seemed  to  be  seeking  for  a  (»rd. 
"  Well,  never  mind.     Louise  Amis,  Springfield.'" 

"Miss?", 

"Of  course,"  with  a  smile. 

"  A-m-y  ?"  __ 

(Copv'itlht  im^lii/AMtiiW,  Tourgitaiaxilhirr.) 
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"Nft-A-m-i-s." 


"Oh,  yes — Amis.     Any  baggage  ?" 

"  Not  DOW.  I  shall  be  here  only  a  short  time.  Will 
you  let  me  know  the  precise  address  of  Miss  Faimy 
Goodwin  V  It  is  somewhere  ou  Rutland  Square,  but  1 
have  fotgotteu  the  number.'' 


but  another.  She  laid  down  upon  the  bed  to  think. 
She  did  not  know  tliat  she  was  at  all  fatigued  but 
hardly  had  her  head  Uiuehed  the  pillow  when  she  fell 
asleep  wondering  even  in  her  dreams  how  she  could 
be  an  outcast  in  a  city  founded  as  a  refuge  Mid  conse- 
crated to  liberty  and  equality. 


"  I'U  do  it,  Captalm .'"  told  Kortright,  tilting  vp  and  natMng  out  hit  hand. 


"  An  acquaintance  ?"  asked  the  clerk  carelessly. 

"A  school  Mend." 

"  Indeed  1" 

lie  started  off*.  Just  as  he  reached  the  door  she 
called  him  back. 

"How  very  stupid  of  me  !"  she  said,  "I  suppose 
you  want  pay  for  your  room  in  advance  ?" 

"That  Is  our  rule  where  guests  have  no  baggage," 
politely. 

"  I  ought  to  have  known ;  but  I  never  traveled  so 
for  alone  before,"  she  said  innocently  and  tnithfully. 

She  took  out  her  )>ortemonnaie,  carelessly  showing  it 
to  be  well  lined  with  bills — thanks  to  Mis?  Hunniwell's 
foresight.  She  gave  him  twice  as  large  as  he  asked. 
He  went  away,  and  the  servant  came  and  showed  her 
to  K  room.  Her  first  lesson  in  dissinuilation  was  over. 
She  was  safe,  and  had  time  to  breathe  before  taking 
another  step.  She  read  the  morning  paper.  There 
was  a  brief  notice  of  some  excitement  in  Bbinkshire  by 
reason  of  an  alleged  attempt  at  kidnapping.  There 
were  not  more  than  ten  lines,  and  only  a  vague  allusion 
to  herself.  It  seemed  strange  that  what  was  of  such 
importance  to  her  should  be  of  so  little  moment  to  the 
world.  She  ate  her  breakfast,  went  out  and  wandered 
about  the  narrow  streets,  bright  and  quiet,  with  the 
Sabbath  hush  upon  them.  She  saw  Faneuil  Hall,  the 
Common,  the  quaint  old  graveyard  full  of  headstones 
whose  namei4  are  an  epitome  of  history.  She  wandered 
into  a  church.  The  notes  of  the  organ  soothed  her. 
The  accents  of  a  grand  old  hymn  wlioae  echoes  seemed 
burdened  with  greetings  of  good  elieer  from  the  brave 
hearts  of  the  past  strengthened  and  consoled  her 
spirit.  Then  she  returned  to  her  room  in  the  hotel 
with  a  dazed,  unii;al  feeling,  as  if  site  were  not  herself 


When  she  awoke  the  day  was  already  declining.  A 
boy  was  calling  an  "Extra."  She  looked  out  and  saw 
the  crowd  buying  with  avidity.  She  opened  the  win- 
dow and  listened.  "All  about  the  kidnapping  I"  she 
heard  him  cry.  She  called  a  servant  and  procured  a 
copy — a  small,  square  sheet  printed  on  one  side  only. 
Could  it  be  that  her  flight  was  sufficient  to  stir  the 
drowsy  Sabbath  quiet  of  the  city  ?  Had  fate  pursued  her 
so  quickly  ?  Would  not  the  world  give  her  sanctuary  in 
its  great  throbbing  heart  ?  Must  flie  indeed  flee  into 
the  wilderness?  Sure  enough,  it  was  all  there.  The 
world  had  waked  to  the  terror  that  liaunted  her  life. 
She  read  it  all^a  whole  column  by  telegraph,  with 
staring  head-lines,  and  another  of  editorial  remarks. 
She  read  all  about  hersi^lf— some  of  it  truth  and  some 
of  it  queer  conjecture.  Her  father's  Tife  and  death  were 
commented  on.  Her  position,  supposed  wealth,  accom- 
plishments and  beauty  were  all  slated.  The  descrip- 
tion given  was  very  accurate.  She  almost  feared  she 
might  be  recognized.  Thvn  she  read— what  was  this  ? 
Amy,  Mr.  Amory,  Martin!  Wounds  I  Bloodshed! 
Great  excitement  t  Talk  of  lynching  1  Jarcd  Clarkson 
to  arrive  to-mormw  ! 

Her  head  swam  as  she  read,  but  she  still  rea<l  on  to 
the  end.  Then  she  bathed  her  hot  face,  combed  her 
hair,  putting  up  the  curls  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
wear,  and  throwing  it  out  upon  each  si<lo  by  the  use  of 
pulf-comlw  which  she  had  never  used  before.  She  was 
Merwyn  Hargrove's  daughter  still,  she  said  to  herself, 
and  she  would  not  flinch  from  anything  that  might  im- 
p<md.  She  surveyed  herself  in  the  gla>s,  and  smiled 
at  her  own  apprehension  as  she  read  over  again  the 
concluding  statement  in  regnni  to  the  events  described  : 
"  It  is  believed  that  Miss  Hargrove  has  fled  to  Canada 
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or  is  still  hidden  in  the  vicinity.     Her  complete  disap- 
pearance is  certainly  a  mystery.'' 

When  slie  went  down  to  dinner  her  flashed  cheeks 
and  bright  eyes  enhanced  her  usual  charms.  More  than 
one  glance  of  admiration  followed  her  as  she  was  shown 
to  a  seat.  The  tables  were  full.  Two  gentlemen  and 
a  lady  sat  at  the  one  with  her.  The  gentlemen  were 
reading  the  little  *'  Extra"  and  discussing  the  news 
from  Blankshire.  A  great  many  in  the  room  seemed 
to  be  engaged  in  like  manner.  She  heard  some  at  a 
table  back  of  her  talking  upon  the  same  subject.  At 
first  she  was  frightened.  Then  she  saw  that  every 
one  was  too  absorbed  in  the  event  to  suspect  her  of 
being  one  of  the  actors  in  if. 

*'This  is  horrible!"  said  the  young  man  who  sat 
opposite. 

''  It  is  a  veiy  aggravated  case,  as  far  as  concerns  the 
rank  ^nd  station  of  the  intended  victim.  Otherwise  it 
is  no  worse  than  a  hundred  cases  that  have  occurred 
under  this  infamous  law."  The  speaker  was  a  gray- 
bearded,  grave-faced  man  who  sat  at  the  end  of  the 
table. 

"Well,  I  am  glad  the  girl  got  away,  anyhow,"  said 
the  young  ii^an. 

"  So  am  I,"  said  the  lady  heartily. 

Hilda  felt  her  cheeks  bum  and  tears  come  into  her 
eyes.  She  wished  they  knew  how  grateful  the  fugitive 
was  for  their  sympathy. 

"And  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  the  grave  elderly  man 
in  a  soft,  earnest  tone. 

Hilda  started  and  turned  a  pale,  frightened  &Lce  to- 
ward him. 

"  I  bog  your  pardon,  young  lady,  I  am  not  so  cruel  as 
you  think  me^"     -  - 

The  color  came  back  to  her  face,  and  she  bent  her 
head  over  her  plate  to  hide  her  confusion. 

"  Yet  I  cannot  but  regret,"  he  continued,  "  the  escape 
of  the  kidnappers'  intended  prey.  I  know  enslavement 
would  have  been  unutterably  sad  to  her,  but  it  is  only 
by  such  shining  examples  that  the  nation  can  be  awak- 
ened to  the  enormity  of  slavery.  What  I  say  seems 
heartless,  no  doubt,  but  I  verily  believe  that  the  ap- 
plication of  this  infamous  law  to  just  such  a  case  as 
this  would  do  more  to  arouse  the  land,  to  awaken 
conscience,  to  weaken  slavery  and  promote  the  cause  of 
liberty,  than  the  return  to  bondage  of  a  thousand  men 
and  women  who  have  fled  from  oppression,  and  are  at 
the  best  only  toilers  who  have  rebelled  against  an  un- 
toward fate.  In  this  case  it  is  different.  We  see  one 
snatched  from  a  home  of  luxury,  from  the  most  polished 
society,  from  friends  and  love,  and  sought  to  be  thrust 
into  nothingness.  I  admit  that  it  would  be  terrible  to 
her — death  itself  would  be  preferable — but  I  certainly 
believe  that  her  sufferings  would  be  worth  ten  thousand 
lives  in  the  beneficent  results  that  would  flow  therefrom. 
We  mourn  the  virgin  martyrs  of  the  arena  and  the 
catacombs,  but  none  the  less  we  know  that  their  blood 
was  in  truth  the  seed  of  the  church,  and  thank  God 
that  it  was  shed.  I  meant  the  young  lady  no  harm,  but 
I  wish  the  slave  release  from  bondage.  The  loss  of  one 
life  is  as  nothing  to  the  evil  that  keeps  a  race  in  degra- 
dation." 

Hilda  gazed  into  the  soft  gray  eyes,  and  seemed  to 
feel  a  new  light  in  her  soul.  As  she  Hstened  to  his 
words  she  forgot  all  feeling  of  apprehension  for  herself. 
She  gazed  at  him  in  a  fixed,  absorbed  manner,  which 
he  mistook  for  inquiry,  and  resumed,  addressing  him- 
self unconsciously  to  her,  while  the  others  listened  with 
respectful  attention. 

"You  see,"  he  said  thoughtfully,  "  the  world  is  ruled 


by  great  examples.  Influence  is  only  the  power  of  ex- 
ample V  but  if  the  example  be  petty  the  influence  will 
be  weak.  Religion  itself  is  but  the  force  of  the  highest 
example.  The  power  that  thrills  the  life  of  eighteen 
centuries  is  not  the  word  of  God.  The  Logos  of  the 
Apostle  was  weak  and  vain  until  it  was  fhimed  in  the 
life  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  cross  and  the  crown  of  thorns 
gave  vitality  to  Christian  truth.  Without  the  Man 
Christ  Jesus  the  written  word  would  have  been  naught 
to  us.  The  sacrifice  of  Virginia  overthrew  the  tyrant. 
Jeanne  d'Arc  led  and  triumphed  through  the  unfear- 
ing  intensity  of  her  devotion.  Always  it  has  been 
an  example  that  has  moved  the  world  forward  and 
overthrown  evil.  By-and-by  slavery  will  demand  a 
sacrifice — so  notable,  so  cruel  and  so  needless — that  the 
whole  land  will  1>e  smitten  with  horror,  and  the  institu- 
tion will  disappear  in  the  blaze  of  public  wrath.  It  is 
not  abstract  truth  that  moves  men's  hearts,  but  always 
the  concrete.  This  young  woman's  father  might  have 
been  a  shining  example,  and  his  death  would  have  done 
a  vast  injury  to  slavery,  but  no  one  seemed  to  under- 
stand just  the  cause  of  it.  While  he  seems  to  have 
been  bitterly  opposed  to  slavery  he  was  yet  animated 
by  a  feeling  of  angry  defiance,  rather  than  of  sacrificial 
offering  up  of  himself  for  the  good  of  another." 

"  I  think  he  was  animated  by  a  sense  of  duty  and 
of  honor,"  said  Hilda  quietly. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that,"  rejoined  the 
stranger,  in  the  same  persuasive  tones,  and  with  the 
same  clear  light  in  his  great  gray  eyes ;  "  but  a  sense  of 
duty  may  impel  to  acts  which,  although  meritorious,  are 
yet  not  impressive.  I  may  eat  my  dinner  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  but  others  will  wait  for  an  ^)petite  before  they 
follow  my  example.  Honor,  too,  is  apt  to  be  tainted 
with  selfishness,  and  it  is  only  the  example  of  self-sac- 
rifice that  lives  and  moves  the  world  to  noble  deeds. 
This  man — what  was  his  name  ?" 
Hargrove,"  said  Hilda  absently. 
Yes,  Hargrove,  Merwyn  Hargrove — I  remember 
seeing  him  once  a  few  years  ago — was  of  the  type  that 
heroes  are  made  of,  but  he  was  too  self-bounded,  too 
oblivious  of  the  world  outside  of  the  tasks  he  seems  to 
have  set  himself  to  accomplish,  to  make  a  good  martyr. 
He  perhaps  released  more  slaves  than  any  man  living, 
and  actually  sacrificed  more  money  to  do  it  than  any 
Northern  philanthropist  has  ever  thought  of  doing.  He 
did  his  work  thoroughly,  too.  He  took  the  slaves  to 
Hayti  and  purchased  for  them  there  a  tract  of  land  of 
which  each  had  his  due  share  in  fee.  He  freed  them, 
and  provided  for  their  safety  and  support.  At  the 
same  time,  he  did  this,  not  because  of  his  love  for  the 
slave,  nor  even  because  of  his  hatred  for  slaver}' — 
though  that  was  no  doubt  intense — but  for  some  reason 
noble  and  chivalric  enough  perhaps,  but  applicable  only 
to  himself.     He  was  a  hero,  but  not  a  martyr." 

"  A  hero  but  not  a  martyr,"  murmured  Hilda.  "  You 
may  be  right." 

"The distinction  is  a  fair  one,"  continued  the  stranger. 
"  Moreover,  the  martyr  will  yet  appear.  The  encroach- 
ments of  slavery  are  daily  coming  home  to  our  northeriL 
life.  The  blood  that  furnished  martyrs  under  Bloody 
Mary  runs  in  our  veins,  and  the  day  is  not  fer  distant 
when  the  Martyr  will  appear.  He  will  testify  of  the 
truth  in  such  a  way  that  «oll  men  will  believe." 

"  I  think  I  know  the  man,"  she  said  absently. 

The  stranger  gazed  at  her  a  moment  in  silence,  and 
then  remarked  slowly  and  solemnly : 

"I  also  have  seen  one  whom  I  have  sometimes  thoii£rht 

«.-■ 

might  bear  testimony  of  the  truth  for  us  all.  Whether 
one    shaU  suffice,  or  shall  only  be    a  foreruunt^r  of 
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niany  whose  blood  must  pui^  away  our  ein,  God 
kDoweth. " 

"  Why  do  you  say  our  sin  ?"  asked  the  younger  man. 

"  Because,"  replied  the  other,  "  it  ts  ours.  We  make 
a  grave  mistake  when  we  seek  to  'cast  tlie  blame  of 
slavery  on  the  Boulli.  A  cancer  does  not  belong  to  the 
limb  OQ  which  it  appears,  but  to  the  whole  body  that 
suffeni  from  the  poison  tliat  il  gcnemtes.  We  of  the 
Nortli  are  even  more  responsible  for  the  evils  of  slavery 
than  they  of  the  South,  because  we  perceive  and  admit 
them  and  they  do  not." 

"  But  do  they  believe  it  right  ?" 

"  Unquestionably.  They  not  only  believe  it  right, 
but  they  believe  it  to  be  the  only  way  in  which  the  two 
races  can  co-exist  upon  this  continent." 

'•  But  why  should  they  attempt  to  get  hold  of  this 
young  lady  in  this  manner  ?  Her  fViends  would  no  doubt 
have  raised  more  money  than  she  is  worth  as  a  slave." 

'^  You  foi^t  that  Uai^rove  was  a  very  wealthy  man. 


rather  glad  to  be  recognized.  Her  fear  seemed  so  petty 
and  foohsh.  She  bluslied  as  she  tried^to  fancy  what  her 
father  would  have  tliought  of  Iier  cowardly  Hight.  But 
he  sliould  have  no  more  cause  to  blush  for  lier.  She 
felt  the  blood  of  the  Hai^oves  coursing  through  her 
veins,  and  she  would  show  the  world  tliat  site  was  her 
father's  daughter  and  worthy  of  his  name,  as  he  had 
said  in  his  will.  When  the  meal  was  over,  ehe  went  to 
her  room  to  think  of  tlie  iiiture  in  the  new  light  the 
hour  had  cast  upon  it. 

CHAPTER  XLIII. 
THAT  NOTHINQ  BE  I-08T. 

SOHK  of  the  events  that  occurred  in  and  about  Bloom- 
ingdale  during  the  week  that  followed  the  attempted 
abduction  are  worthy  of  record,  though  they  may  not 
seem  directly  to  concent   the  ciiief  characters  of  our 
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This  is  probably  an  attempt  to  induce  her  to  release  all 
claim  on  his  estate." 

"  Indeed  1"  said  the  young  man  in  surprise. 

"  I  merely  judge  that  from  the  fact  you  have  men- 
tioned ;  but  if  i<he  is  Hargrove's  daughter,  they  have 
made  a  mistake." 

"  You  knew  him  ?" 

"  No,  but  I  have  heard  Jared  Clarkson  speak  of  him 
more  than  once.  He  came  of  fighting  stock,  and  if  she 
has  his  blood  they  may  have  caught  a  tartar." 

"I  hope  the  Lord  they  have  I"  said  the  young  man 
fervently. 

"So  do  I,"  said  the  lady  earnestly.  "They  might 
have  waited  till  she  was  out  of  mourning  for  her  father. 

This  feminine  view  of  the  situation  provoked  a  burst 
of  laughter,  in  which  Hilda  could  not  help  joining  de- 
spite the  sad  thought  it  evoked. 

Then  the  conversation  drifted  off  into  other  chan- 
nels. Hilda  finished  her  meal  without  feeling  any  fear 
of  detection.     Indeed,  slie  thought  she  would  have  felt 


Beechwood  Seminary  was  in  a  tumult  after  the  enact- 
ment of  a  double  tragedy  at  its  very  doors.  The  crimson 
drops  along  the  hall  and  down  the  steps  were  cleansed 
witiiout  delay  ttrtm  the  polished  ash,  but  in  a  hundred 
tender  hearts  they  were  ineffaceably  fixed.  Not  a 
slippered  foot  crossed  where  this  line  of  horror  had 
been  without  a  thrill  of  fear.  The  broken  ladder, 
the  bal  tie-ground  beneath  the  window,  the  blood- 
stains in  the  steep  wood-road,  the  recollection  of  the 
companion  who  liad  been  ravished  from  their  midst, 
just  missing  a  bloody  death ;  the  mystery  surrouniling 
the  fate  of  that  other  schoolmate,  who  had  vani!<hcd 
out  of  their  life  and  left  no  trace— thcKc  were  ton  fertile 
themes  for  girlish  ima0ning  to  permit  the  routine  of 
task  and  recitation  to  go  on  from  day  to  day  with  any 
profit.  Indeed,  the  principal  was  soon  convinced  that 
it  M-ould  be  at  the  risk  of  very  serious  peril  to  the  health 
of  her  pupils  should  they  remain  during  the  balance  of 
the  term.  The  nervous  strain  to  which  they  had  been 
exposed  began  almost  immediately  to  show  itself  ou 
some  of  the  more  susceptible  of  them.     The  consclen- 
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tious  teacher  did  not  hesitate  an  instant  when  the 
health  of  her  pupils  was  set  over  against  tier  own  ad- 
vantage. Within  a  week  the  shivering  brood  were 
scattered  to  their  homes,  and  the  tragedy  of  Beechwood 
was  relienrsed  over  and  over  again  at  a  hundred  distant 
firenides  by  pale-faced  narrators,  who  shuddered  as  they 
boastfully  declared,  ''I  was  there,  you  know."  There 
were  none  left  at  the  seminary  save  a  few  scholars 
whose  homes  were  most  remote,  two  or  three  teachers, 
the  slowly-recuperating  invalid  and  his  dusky  nurse. 
For  the  first  time  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  routine 
of  Beechwood  was  broken  up.  In  the  midst  of  tenn- 
time  its  halls  were  silent.  The  vacation  antedated  the 
Christmas  holidays  that  year  by  almost  a  month.  To 
each  of  her  patrons  Miss  Ilunniwell  forwarded  a  brief 
statement  of  the  causes  which  led  to  this  decision  on  her 
part,  discounting  the  term-bills  which  she  sent  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  abbreviation  of  the  school-year  result- 
ing therefrom.  In  a  vain  attempt  to  hold  what  it  deemed 
its  own,  Slavery  had  thrust  its  ghastliest  shadow  into  a 
hundred  households.  Every  family  altar  seemed  violated 
by  the  invasion  of  Beechwood.  The  sanctuary  of  the 
vestal  virgins  had  been  invaded.  The  treasury  wherein 
a  hundred  families  had  placed  their  most  priceless 
jewels  had  been  broken,  and  one  had  been  red  thence 
by  force.  Many  a  mother  shuddered  as  she  pressed  her 
loved  one  to  her  bosom,  and  thought  that  she  might 
have  been  the  victim.  Many  a  father^s  look  grew  stern 
as  he  considered  the  danger  his  child  had  shared,  and 
uttered  to  himself  again  the  question  which  the  prophet 
of  the  prairie  had  propounded  to  his  countrymen,  '^  All 
free  or  all  slave  V"  Many  a  brother's  heart  was  conse- 
crated by  the  blood  of  one  innocent  beautiful  victim  to 
do  knightly  service  against  the  monster  that  lived  on 
human  lives. 

Upon  the  second  day  after  the  abduction  Jared  Clark- 
son  arrived  in  the  little  village.  The  excitement,  which 
was  already  intense,  was  greatly  heightened  by  his  pres- 
ence. He  seemed  worn,  depressed,  disheartened.  To 
the  swarm  of  friends  and  co-workers  in  the  cause  of 
liberty,  who  crowded  around  him  and  hailed  his  coming 
with  delight,  his  language  and  manner  were  most  un- 
satisfactory. He  had  come  solely  upon  private  busi- 
ness, he  said.  Instead  of  gladly  lending  his  presence 
and  eloquence  to  give  eclat  to  a  demonstration  intended 
to  improve  the  occasion  and  deepen  the  anti-slavery 
sentiment**  of  the  community,  he  pleaded  fatigue,  head- 
ache and  important  ahd  burdensome  engagements.  He 
finally  compromised  with  the  committee  by  agreeing  to 
attend  the  mei^ting  if  not  asked  to  speak.  To  this 
they  readily  assented — a  compromise  made  only  to  be 
broken.  The  result  was  a  speech  so  full  of  sorrow  and 
despair  that  they  who  heard  it  wondered  if  they  really 
were  listening  to,  that  ever-jubilant  prophet  of  victory 
whose  optimism  nothing  had  been  able  to  daunt  until 
that  hour.  They  knew  not  that  Jared  Clarkson  spoke 
with  a  burden  of  sorrow  he  had  never  known  before — 
a  burden  to  which  he  dared  not  refer  lest  some  un- 
guarded expression  might  enhance  the  woe  of  an  inno- 
cent victim.  He  knew  full  well  the  curse  that  rested 
over  the  fugitive  girl.  To  him  all  classes  and  con- 
ditions of  men  were  alike.  To  him  the  Gospel  message 
had  come  with  the  force  and  vitality  it  bore  in  that 
earlier  time,  when,  in  one  day,  it  melted  the  chains  of 
five  thousand  Iwndsmen  of  a  noble  Roman.  Race  or 
color  were  no  disabling  conditions  of  his  fiivor.  He 
knew  that  there  were  some  like  him — ^but,  oh,  so  few  I 
He  well  knew  that  if  the  One  Divine  should  come  to 
earth  clad  in  the  livery  of  a  dusky  skin,  while  there 


were  thousands,  aye,  millions,  who  would  give  Him 
charity — the  dole  of  condescending  pity — there  were 
almost  none  who  would  or  could  make  Him  welcome  in 
home  and  heart.  He  knew — none  better  than  he^ — how 
the  brand  of  color  made  its  possessor  an  outcast  in  the 
land  of  his  birth.  He  knew  how  it  barred  the  way  to 
rank  and  station  and  opportunity — how  it  paralyzed  the 
hand  of  friendship  and  blighted  the  heart  of  love.  He 
knew,  too, — oh,  the  bitterness  of  that  knowledge  I — how 
his  heart  burned  as  it  throbbed  against  the  papers  in  his 
pocket — for  he  dared  not  part  with  them  lest  another 
should  learn  the  fearful  truth.  He  knew  .that,  some- 
where in  the  dark,  cold  night,  somewhere  in  the  cheer- 
less, crowded,  crushing  world,  Hilda,  the  child  of  luxury 
and  love;  Hilda,  petted  and  beautiful  and  bright; 
Hilda,  the  daughter  of  the  dead  friend,  who  had  trusted 
him  with  the  cursed  secret  of  her  birth,  in  order  that 
he  might  shield  her  from  sorrow  and  harm ;  Hilda, 
his  ward  in  Heaven's  Chancery,  was  fieeing  none  knew 
whither  or  to  what — refuge  or  death  I  No  wonder  that 
his  voice  faltered.  Of  all  the  slaves  the  earth  had 
known  there  was  but  one  that  lived  in  his  memory  in 
that  hour — the  one  for  whose  safety  he  was  surety  to  a 
dead  friend.  No  wonder  his  brain  throbbed  with  agony ! 
No  wonder  his  heart  was  bursting  with  despair  I  The 
woe  he  was  charged  to  mitigate  it  was  beyond  human 
power  to  assuage.  Already  it  ha<l  borne  fruit  in  the 
heart  of  its  victim.  The  leper  had  fled  into  the  wilder- 
ness, crying  back  with  the  agony  of  blighted  hope  and 
shattered  love,  "  Unclean  !  Unclean  !"  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  he  forgot  slavery  in  pity  for  the  one  slave  whose 
life  was  in  his  hands  ?  The  prophet  of  denunciation 
forgot  to  curse,  and  uttered  only  a  wail  of  hopeless 
woe.  The  public  were  disappointed.  His  friends  were 
disgusted.  They  had  come  for  blood,  and  received  in- 
stead only  an  oblation  of  tears  1 

Martin  Kortright  was  disappointed  also.  He  had 
waited,  cliafing  liked  a  caged  hyena  for  two  days,  because 
a  telegram  from  his  father  bade  him  wait  until  Jared 
Clarkson  came.  Already  he  had  lost  a  day  in  the  search 
to  which  his  life  must  be  given.  He  felt  strong  and 
confident.  There  were  two  things  he  would  do.  lie 
would  first  disprove  the  lie.  His  Hilda — his  love,  his 
lily — he  had  no  fear  of  stain  upon  her  birth.  He  would 
trace  her  lineage.  He  would  prove  her  purity.  And, 
when  that  was  done — ah  I  then  he  would  find  her,  would 
give  the  record  into  her  hand,  and  offer  up  his  hfe  for  a 
kiss — a  smile — aye,  for  the  bare  knowledge  that  she  was 
no  longer  to  be  an  outcast  among  men.  He  was  not 
cast  down.  He  did  not  hitpe — he  was  confident— he  was 
sure.  His  only  sorrow  was  that  he  did  not  know  where 
Hilda  was,  so  that  he  might  assuage  her  grief.  He  was 
only  anxious  to  begin  his  labors,  that  he  might  by  a 
day,  by  an  hour,  hasten  his  triumph  and  shorten  her 
woe.  To  him  came  Jared  Clarkson  at  length,  with 
his  look  of  despair  and  the  confirmation  of  the  tale  of 
horror.    But  love  did  not  falter. 

*'  It  cannot  be,"  said  Martin.  ''There  is  some  mis- 
take.    I  shall  unravel  it." 

Then  he  gave  the  lie  to  all  his  vows,  and  started  off 
to  seek,  not  the  truth  he  boasted  that  he  would  dis- 
cover, but  the  love  he  longed  to  comfort.  He  laughed 
at  her  behest  that  he  should  wait  until  she  came.  He 
would  defy  her  will — so  bold  is  love  I  He  would  ove^ 
turn  the  world,  he  said — so  strong  is  love  I  He  would 
find  her  wheresoever  she  might  hide — so  sure  is  love  1 
He  would  rest  from  his  search  only  when  he  might  fall 
into  the  grave — so  true  is  fond  young  love  I 
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Martin's  incredulity  as  to  Clarkson's  conclusion  was 
based  first  upon  an  invincible  determination  not  to  be- 
lieve, and  second  upon  the  testimony  of  Jason  whose 
story  he  had  heard.  To  him  he  referred  this  trustee  of 
a  woeful  secret,  and  sped  away  exultantly  to  Sturmhold 
to  make  such  preparation  as  was  needful  for  the  search 
he  had  already  began — for  mail  and  telegraph  had  al- 
ready conveyed  his  messages  of  inquiry  to  every  con- 
ceivable place  where  the  fugitive  could  have  sought 
shelter.  Jared  Clarkson  heard  the  story  and  hoped. 
He  visited  the  seminary  and  talked  with  Miss  Hunni- 
well.  He  believed  in  woman's  intuition,  and  her  buoy- 
ant faith  strengtliened  the  hope  he  sought  to  cherish. 
He  even  tried  to  forget  the  damning  testimony  already 
in  his  possession.  He  was  a  man  of  business  habits, 
however ;  prudent,  sagacious,  painstaking,  though  over- 
credulous  when  once  he  had  accepted  any  hypothesis. 
He  cross-examined  Jason  carefully  : 

''You  remember  when  Hilda  was  bom  ?" 

''Perfectly,  sah.'* 

"  It  was  in  the  West  Indies  ?" 

"  At  Kingston,  sah." 
•    "Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  house  at  which  they 
were  stopping?" 

"  It  was  a  private  house,  sail ;  a  minister's.  I  stayed 
on  the  sloop,  but  went  up  to  the  house  to  see  if  any- 
thing was  wanted  nigh  about  every  day." 

"  Did  you  see  the  child  christened  ?" 

"  That  I  did,  an'  one  of  the  man's  daughters  where 
tliey  lived  was  its  god-mammy,  too.  She  did  look  pow- 
erful nice,  all  in  white,  with  the  little  baby  in  her  arms." 

'•  Was  the  child  healthv  ?" 

"  Powerful  puny,  sah ;  an'  Miss  Retta  were  poorly, 
too.  Atter  it  war  a  few  months  old  we  took  'em  both 
aboard  the  sloop,  an'  tried  cruisin'  roun'  for  a  spell,  but 
they  couldn't  stan'  it  nohow — not  even  to  go  roun'  the 
island,  you  know.  So  we  put  back,  an'  Marse  Merwyn 
an'  me  come  to  the  States  for  a  while  to  look  after  some 
of  that  pesky  Mallerbank  business,  that  hain't  never 
been  nothin'  but  trouble  an'  trouble,  an'  no  good  comin' 
out  on  't.  When  we  went  back  Miss  Ketta  wam't  no 
better,  an'  the  doctors  an'  all  hands  persuaded  her  to 
leave  the  baby  with  Miss  Rickson — that  was  the  name 
of  the  family,  sah — while  she  come  back  with  Marse 
Merwyn." 

"  The  child  remained  with  Miss  Rickson  how  long  ?" 

"  Wal,  it  must  have  been  nigh  onto  two  years — 
p'raps  more.  She  hadn't  been  back  so  very  long  when 
Miss  Retta  died." 

"■  Were  you  with  Captain  Hargrove  when  he  brought 
his  daughter  away  from  Kingston  ?" 
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He  didn't  bring  her  I" 


"Who  did?" 

"Miss  Rickson  were  on  her  way  to  England,  you 
know,  wid  her  folks,  an'  she  brung  de  little  lady  on  to 
New  York.     Leastways  dat  's  what  I  heard." 

"You  did  not  see  Miss  Rickson  when  she  brought 
the  child  on,  then  ?" 

"  No,  sah.  The  Captain  went  down  a  few  days  afore. 
I  stayed  at  Stunnhold  'kase  he  was  just  packing  off  all 
de  ole  servants  dat  he  'd  done  set  free  an'  settlin'  ob  'em 
in  de  West,  an'  hirin'  new  ones.  Dat  was  de  time  he 
brung  Miss  Lida  back  wid  him." 

"  Who  had  the  care  of  the  child  after  it  was  brought 
to  Sturmhold  ?" 

"  Wal,  pretty  much  everybody.  Bein'  the  only  one 
she  ruled  the  whole  house ;  but,  of  course,  Miss  Lida 
was  the  nurse." 

"  Was  she  as  fond  of  the  child  then  as  afterward  V" 

"  Law,  yes,  sah  ;  an'  that  jearlous  of  Miss  Retta  she  'd 
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Stan'  an'  glare  at  her  while  she  was  pettin'  that  chile 
like  she  war  ready  to  eat  her  up." 

"  When  did  you  first  hear  Alida  claim  that  Hilda  was 
her  child?" 

"Wal,  it  must  have  been  a  year  or  two  atter  Miss 
Retta  died." 

What  did  you  say  to  her  then  ?" 
Told  her  I  'd  slap  her  mouf  ef  I  ever  heard  her  talk- 
ing such  a  thing  again — ef  she  did  set  up  for  a  white 
woman." 

"  What  did  she  say  in  reply  ?" 

'*  Oh,  nothin'  at  all.  She 's  je$'  a  pore,  no- 'count, 
silly  creetur',  anyhow.  Marse  Merwyn  was  powerful  put 
out  that  I  'd  threatened  to  slap  her  mouf,  an'  told  me  1 
wam't  never  to  pay  no  'tention  to  anything  she  said." 

"  She  had  a  child  about  Hilda's  age,  did  she  not  ?" 

"  There  was  some  few  months  diflerence  atwixt  'em. 
I  don't  mind  which  was  the  oldest  now." 

"  Did  Alida's  child  resemble  Hilda  ?" 

"  Well,  it  did  have  dark  eyes  an'  hair,  but  not  such 
eyes  and  hair  as  our  Hilda — not  by  any  manner  of 
means." 

"Now,  Jason,  tell  us  hoiSestly,  what  became  of  Alida's 
daughter  ?" 

"  Lida's  gal  I  Lida's  gal !"  exclaimed  Jason,  springing 
from  his  chair.  "  I  hain't  got  no  right  to  tell  you  any- 
thing 'bout  her,  Mai-se  Clarkson.  I  knows  yer  don't 
mean  no  harm,  but  I  promised  Marse  Merwyn  I 
wouldn't  never  mention  the  lightest  word  'bout  that  gal 
'cept  I  had  his  written  orders  ter  do  so,  or  Miss  Hilda 
axed  me  wid  her  own  sweet  mouf  atter  he  war  dead. 
An'  I  can't  break  no  promise  ter  Marse  Merwyn,  nohow. ' ' 

"  Well,"  said  Clarkson,  "  I  have  here  his  written  ap- 
peal to  you  to  enlighten  me  upon  this  point."  He  drew 
forth  Hargrove's  letter  and  read  the  passage  referring  to 
Jason. 

"  Dat  ain't  givin'  me  no  leave,"  said  Jason,  skeptically. 

It  says  I  can  tell,  but  don't  once  say  I  shall  tell." 

"  Jason,"  said  Clarkson  solemnly, "  Captain  Hargrove 
left  a  parcel  with  me  which  he  said  would  inform  me  of 
the  identity  of  the  daughter  of  George  and  Aiida  Eigh- 
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mie. 

"Then  you  don't  need  to  ax  Jason,"  said  the  man 
shrewdly. 

"  The  information  is  not  direct,  but  yet  it  is  entirely 
conclusive  to  my  mind.  The  package  contained  only 
the  bills  for  Hilda's  tuition  here  at  Beechwood." 

"  That's  queer  I"  said  Jason,  with  a  puzzled  look. 

"  In  other  words,  your  old  master  says  to  me  this 
paper  will  tell  3'ou  who  is  AUda's  child,  and  hands  me 
one  of  Miss  Hunniwell's  bills  for  Hilda^s  board  and 
tuition.     What  do  you  say  to  that  ?" 

"  Wal,  Marse  Clarkson,  'tain't  my  place  to  say  nothin' 
'bout  it,  'cept  I  has  Marse  Merwyn's  orders,  an'  I  ain't 
a-goin'  to,  nuther;  hut  ef  I  sh/mld  say  anything,"  he 
added  slyly,  "I'd  say  that  'cordin'  ter  my  notion, 
there  'd  been  a  mistake  somewhere  or  somewhere  else." 

"  And  you  reftise  to  tell  me  what  you  know  ?" 

"Unless  yer  has  Marse  Merwyn's  orders." 

"Then  I  must  follow  the  light  I  have  and  regard 
Hilda  as  the  daugterof  Alida." 

"  'Pears  like  yer  all  mighty  anxious  to  make  a  nigger 
outen  the  pore  gal,"  said  the  old  servant  sullenly.  "  But 
Jason  's  had  his  orders,  an'  he  ain't  a-goin'  ter  break 
'em  fer  no  man's  foolishness,  dat  he  ain't. 

This  conversation  had  the  effect  to  confirm  Clarkson 
in  his  previous  belief,  and  to  cause  the  teacher  to  ap- 
peal anew  to  God  for  a  solution  of  the  mystery. 

The  wound  which  Amy  Hargrove  had  received  proved 
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to  be  less  serious  than  at  first  supposed.  The  shot  had 
glanced  around,  instead  of  passing  through  a  vital  part. 
Upon  the  second  day  the  doctor  was  able  to  announce 
that  the  hurt  was  not  a  serious  one.  Eighraie  and 
Marsden  were  thereupon  released  on  bail,  so  heavy, 
however,  that  they  were  compelled  to  remain  in  the 
village  in  order  to  satisfy  the  apprehensions  of  their 
bondsmen.  The  injured  girl  was  at  first  the  object  of 
unbounded  sympathy;  but  her  conduct  was  not  alto- 
gether what  those  who  came  to  condole  with  her  ex- 
pected. Some  very  uncharitably  declared  that  she  was 
rather  proud  tlian  oltherwise  of  her  part  in  this  mid- 
night adventure.  She  had  no  word  of  blame  for  the 
men  who  had  been  guilty  of  lawless  violence,  or  of  the 
institution  at  whose  doors  all  seemed  anxious  to  lay  the 
blame  for  her  suffering. 

"  It  was  all  a  mistake,"  she  said  in  a  quiet,  matter- 
of-course  tone.  "They  are  gentlemen  and  did  not 
intend  me  any  harm.  They  would  have  brought  me 
back  as  soon  as  they  found  I  was  not  the  slave  they 
^«ere  seeking." 

Indeed,  she  seemed  to  blame  only  two  people  for  the 
harm  that  had  befallen  her,  Hilda  and  Mr.  Amory.  Of 
the  former  she  would  say  nothing.  No  expression  of 
sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  girl,  nor  any  burst  of  in- 
dignation against  her  intended  captors  could  elicit  a 
word  of  regret  or  disapproval  from  the  quiet  figure  that 
occupied  the  bed  in  the  dimly-lighted  guest-chamber  of 
the  parsonage.  Those  who  watched  her  at  such  times 
could  only  note  tliat  the  little  weazened  face  grew  a 
trifle  whiter  and  harder  in  its  outlines;  the  narrow 
brow  contracted  and  the  black  eyes  rolled  from  side  to 
side  under  the  half-shut  lids  with  suppressed  excite- 
ment. Of  the  minister  she  only  said  that  he  no  doubt 
meant  well  enough,  but  his  interference  at  that  par- 
ticular time  was  very  unfortunate  for  her.  The  message 
which  the  doctor  brought  from  Eighmie  gave  her  evi- 
dent pleasure,  and  she  insisted  on  being  given  a  pencil 
and  a  sheet  of  paper  that  she  might  reply.  The  doctor 
protested  angrily,  but  she  had  her  way,  and  wrote  : 

''Sir  :  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  I  am  not  more  in 
fault  than  you.  Of  course,  you  would  never  have  made 
the  attempt  but  for  the  information  I  gave.  In  doing  what 
I  did  I  had  no  thought  that  you  would  try  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  impostor  from  whose  pretensions  I  had  been 
an  especial  sufferer  by  such  means.  I  was  angry  at  the 
fraud  practiced  upon  me  and  others,  and  intended  simply 
to  notify  you  that  the  girl  you  sought  was  still  in  the 
house.  I  am  sorry,  on  many  accounts,  that  I  did  so,  but 
beg  to  assure  you  that  I  entertain  no  unkindly  feeling 
toward  you  because  of  the  result. 

''Respectfully,  '    Amy  Hargrove.'* 

The  grim  old  doctor  carried  the  missive  to  the  man  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  after  having  perused  it  care- 
fully, who  inquired  in  astonishment : 

"  Who  is  this  young  lady  ?" 

"One  of 'your  own  sort,  I  suppose,"  answered  the 
blunt  physician.  "  She  comes  from  the  South,  is  an 
heiress,  and  probably  sympathizes  with  you  in  your 
disappointment. " 

"She  is  a  lady,  anyhow,"  responded  Eighmie  with 
severe  emphasis ;  "  and  anything  that  I  can  do  to  com- 
pensate her  for  the  injury  I  shall  cheerfully  do." 

After  the  first  day  Amy  was  undisturbed  by  visits  of 
condolence.  Miss  Hunniwell  came  once  or  twice,  but 
she  was  a  poor  dissembler,  and  knew  enough  of  Amy's 
treachery  to  her  friend  to  feel  a  profound  disgust  for 
her  which  if  not  expressed  could  hardly  be  said  to  be 
concealed.  She  was  kindly  cared  for  by  the  minister's 
household ;  a  few  formal  inquiries  were  made  each  day. 


but  by  some  means  or  other  the  idea  had  gotten  out  that 
if  not  actually  concerned  in  the  plot  to  abduct  Hilda  she 
was  by  no  means  averse  to  its  success. 

For  herself,  she  asked  no  questions.  If  she  noted  the 
unfriendly  coolness  that  came  to  pervade  the  manner  of 
all  who  approached  her,  she  made  no  sign.  She  obeyed 
the  instructions  of  the  physician  to  the  letter — remained 
absolutely  quiet,  avoided  all  conversation,  and  before 
the  excitement  attending  her  injury  had  subsided  was 
pronounced  able  to  be  removed  to  the  seminary.  Then, 
for  the  first  time  since  her  injury,  she  burst  into  tears, 
and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  days 
longer.  She  gave  no  reason,  nor  was  any  asked.  Her 
distress  was  too  apparent  not  to  awaken  the  sympathy 
of  the  good  parson  and  his  wife.  Their  hearts  were 
touched  by  her  grief,  and  they  not  only  assented  to  her 
wish,  but  sought  to  make  the  days  of  her  convalescence 
as  pleasant  as  they  could.  As>  soon  as  she  was  able  she 
wrote  a  letter,  to  which  she  began  to  inquire  for  an  an- 
swer almost  before  it  had  been  mailed. 

The  people  of  Bloomingdale  and  its  vicinity  felt  a 
certain  proprietary  interest  in  the  attempted  abduction. 
The  town  had  in  no  way  been  celebrated  above  its 
neighbors  thitherto.  Its  people  had  been  good  and  bad, 
rich  and  poor,  notable  and  insignificant,  in  the  due  pro- 
portion of  the  average  New  England  village.  One 
murder  away  back  in  the  time  of  Shay's  war  had  made 
the  whole  region  where  the  house  had  stood  more 
famous  than  the  muster  of  the  rebels.  It  waa  only  a 
vulgar  murder  of  the  meanest  sort,  however.  There 
had  been  a  fair  average  of  suicides  and  accidents, 
some  big  fires  and  a  "  pretty  sizeable  "  dam-breaking, 
but  nothing  to  compare  with  this  affair  at  Beechwood 
in  the  elements  of  a  first-class  sensation.  In  less  than 
forty-eight  hours  aft^r  it  became  known  every  inhabit- 
ant of  Bloomingdale  felt  that  it  was  an  honor  to  dwell 
in  a  town  that  was  the  scene  of  such  a  tragedy.  Every 
man,  woman  and  child  had  seen  all  that  was  visible, 
heard  all  that  could  be  found  out,  guessed  until  their 
powers  of  invention  were  exhausted,  and  waited  in  dig- 
nified and  expectant  silence  for  what  the  morrow  would 
bring  forth.  But  the  morrow  was  wretchedly  barren. 
So  was  the  next  day  and  the  next,  until  the  people 
began  to  murmur.  Before  the  week  was  ended,  public 
indignation  could  no  longer  be  restrained.  Not  only 
the  people  but  the  local  press  declared  that  the  course 
which  had  been  pursued  by  all  those  who  might  reason- 
ably be  supposed  to  have  any  knowledge  of  the  afiair 
had  been  most  extraordinarj'. 

In  all  that  had  occurred  since  the  commission  of  the 
crime,  it  was  universally  declared  that  the  public  had 
been  treated  very  shabbily.  There  had  been  a  reserve, 
almost  a  mystery,  attaching  to  the  actors  in  the  tragedy 
which  was  regarded  as  nothing  less  than  an  attempt  to 
defraud  it  of  prescriptive  rights.  A  thousand  questions 
had  been  left  unanswered,  and  the  most  persistent  in- 
quiry in  every  quarter  had  failed  to  throw  light  upon 
them. 

It  was  high  time,  everybody  felt,  that  such  persons 
should  understand  that  the  public  had  some  pririleges 
which  they  were  bound  to  respect.  A  crime  was  a 
matter  in  regard  to  which  the  people  had  a  right  to 
be  informed.  The  officers  of  justice  were  but  the  ser- 
vants of  the  people.  Jared  Clarkson  should  remem- 
ber that  fame  was  inconsistent  with  secrecy.  As  a 
public  character  he  was  bound  to  render  an  account  of 
what  he  did  and  what  he  knew  to  those  whose  approval 
made  him  famous.  So,  too,  with  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel.     There  should  be  no  mystery  in  his  life.     A 
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doctor  should  remember  also  that  the  suspicion  of  com- 
plicity with  crime  was  a  debasement  of  his  profession. 
The  public  clamored  for  knowledge,  and  all  were  warned 
that  those  who  stood  in  the  path  of  its  desire  would 
find  that  they  were  standing  in  their  own  light  also. 
Each  and  all  of  thos  3  having  any  knowledge  of  the  crime 
or  the  parties  thereto  were  exhorted  to  enlighten  the 
public  in  regard  to  it,  under  penalty  of  its  displeasure. 
These  were  some  of  the  questions  to  which  categorical 
answers  were  demanded  day  by  day  but  not  vouchsafed : 

''  What  had  become  of  Hilda  ?" 

"  Who  shot  Amy  ?" 

'*  Who  was  it  that  came  so  near  killing  Barnes  ?" 

"  Why  had  Martin  Kortright  left  as  suddenly  as  he 
.had  come  V" 

"  What  interest  had  Jared  Clarkson  in  the  matter  ?" 

"Why  should  he  be  closeted  with  Sherwood  Eighmie 
for  hours  at  a  time  ?" 

"  What  had  he  in  common  with  the  slave-hunter  ?" 

"  Why  did  the  prosecution  of  these  notorious  offend- 
ers li^i??" 

"Why  had  the  prosecuting  attorney  been  more 
than  once  in  private  consultation  with  Clarkson  and 
Eighmie  ?" 

*'  What  were  the  documents  drawn  up  between  Clark- 
son and  Eighmie,  witnessed  by  the  Staters  Attorney, 
and  acknowledged  before  a  notary  ?" 

"  Had  Jared  Clarkson  bought  up  the  unholy  claim  of 
another  slave-owner  to  his  chattel  ?'' 

"'  Was  the  peace  of  individuals  to  be  purchased  at  a 
sacrifice  of  public  justice  ?" 

'*  Did  a  crack-brained  philanthropist  propose  to  cure 
the  evils  of  slavery  by  constantly  interfering  to  protect 
its  emissaries  from  the  penalty  of  violated  law  ?" 

""  Why  did  not  the  Doctor  tell  what  he  knew  ?" 

"  Was  Miss  Hunniwell  a  party  to  the  conspiracy  to 
defeat  the  ends  of  justice  ?" 

**  Why  was  Gilbert  Amory  so  strangely  silent,  and 
how  did  he  chance  to  be  driving  on  the  unused  road  in 
the  rear  of  the  seminary  that  night  V" 

These  and  veiy  many  other  questions  were  asked  by 
prej*s  and  people,  far  and  near,  and  a  myriad  of  guesses 
were  hazarded  by  the  gossips  in  reply  to  each ;  yet  none 
the  less  did  the  public  feel  itself  aggrieved,  and  all  the 
more  busily  did  it  seek  to  penetrate  the  mystery  that 
hung  about  the  strange  events. 

Jared  Clarkson  had  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  duty 
that  lay  before  him  even  before  his  arrival.  Painful 
to  any  one,  it  was  especially  repulsive  to  him.  He 
knew  that  in  a  free  government  •  there  were  but  two 
remedies  for  bad  laws — their  strict  enforcement  or  ab- 
solute defiance.  He  hated  all  that  smacked  of  slavery, 
or  rather  he  abhorred  it  with  a  vehemence  that  made 
simple  hatred  pale.  Wrath  and  disgust  swept  through 
his  heart  like  a  whirlwind  whenever  he  thought  of 
this  Minotaur,  for  whom  a  labyrinth  had  been  builded 
in  the  fairest  portion  of  our  land.  He  hated  the  wor- 
ship of  this  beast  of  blood  only  less  than  he  pitied 
the  victims.  He  knew  that  he  would  be  blamed 
for  what  he  proposed  to  do,  but  he  had  never  shrunk 
from  duty  because  of  public  clamor.  The  reprehen- 
sion of  friends  and  foes  had  been  alike  insufficient  to 
deter  him  from  the  path  his  conscience  had  marked 
out.  But  even  if  he  had  been  the  veriest  coward 
that  ever  shrank  from  disapproval,  he  could  not  then 
have  hesitated.  Had  not  Merwyn  Hargrove  commit- 
ted to  his  charge  the  trust  in  which  he  himself  had 
been  faithful  unto  death  ?  He  could  not  shrink  while 
the  picture  Jason  had  painted  of  that  last  moment  was 


yet  fresh  in  his  memory.  His  exemplar  was  sleeping* 
under  the  shadow  of  the  water-oak  by  the  Mftllowbank 
landing  in  an  unmarked  grave.  He  was  calling  to  his 
representative  to  do  even  as  he  would  have  done  under 
like  circumstances.  What  would  he  have  done  ?  That 
Jared  Clarkson  determined  to  d<.*,  y  natever  the  risk  of 
blame  I  What  would  he  do — Merwyn  Hargrove — were 
he  then  and  there  present  ?  It  needed  not  much  study 
to  decide.  So  thought  the  sorrowful  heritor  of  his 
wretched  secret. 

The  public  rumor  was  not  without  foundation.  Sher- 
wood Eighmie  and  his  counsel  had  conferred  with  Jared 
Clarkson  and  the  State's  Attorney.  There  had  been 
much  skillful  fencing,  and  the  diplomacy  of  the  profes- 
sion had  been  exhausted  upon  each  side,  in  the  attempt 
to  learn  what  hand  the  other  held  without  disclosing- 
their  own.  This  was  continued  for  a  long  time  in  vain. 
At  length  subterfuge  was  apparently  thrown  aside,  and 
Eighmie 's  counsel  made  specific  answer  to  Clarkson 's- 
oft-repeated  question : 

"  What  reason  have  you  for  believing  that  Hilda  Har- 
grove was  the  daughter  of  your  intestate  ?" 

The  answer  was : 
1 — There  was  no  evidence  of  the  birth  of  a  daughter  to  Cap- 
tain Hargrove  and  his  wife.     Kingston  had  been  ran- 
sacked  for  evidence  of  the  birth  and  christening  in  vain. 
2 — The  introduction  of  Hilda  to  the  household  at  Sturm- 
hold  was  exactly  contemporaneous  with  tlie  disap- 
pearance of  Heloise  Eighmie. 
8 — Lida  had  always  claimed  her  as  her  own  child. 
4 — The  former  servants,  except  Jason,  were  discharged^ 

and  he  was  a  party  to  the  substitution. 
5— Hargrove  well  knew  of  Lida's  claim  upon  the  child^ 

and  never  denied  it. 
6— In  a  letter  written  by  himself  to  Jared  Claikson, 
which  was  found  upon  his  person  after  death,  Captain 
Hargrove  had  stated  the  fact  that  he  desired  hi» 
executore  to  expend  all  that  might  be  derived  from  the 
estate  of  George  Eighmie,  or  so  much  thereof  as  might 
be  required,  in  discovering  and  freeing  Hugh  Eigh- 
mie, and  that  the  balance  of  said  estate,  together 
with  a  sum  equal  to  what  had  been  expended  in  rear- 
ing the  daughter  of  George  and  Alida,  in  all  respects 
as  if  she  had  been  his  own  child,  including  her  ex- 
penses at  Beechwood  Seminary,  "where  she  now  is," 
should  be  paid  to  the  said  Hugh  Eighmie  in  some 
manner  so  as  to  conceal  from  him  all  knowledge  of 
the  source  from  whence  it  came.  "  As  to  the  daugh-' 
ter,"  the  writer  remarked,  "she  is  already  amply  pro- 
vided for  by  the  operation  of  my  will.** 
7 — The  will  thus  distinctly  alluded  to  contained  no  name 
or  reference  to  any  one  except  the  executors  ap- 
pointed thereby  and  "Hilda  Hargrove,  a  daughter, 
who  has  never  failed  in  duty  or  affection,  to  whom  I 
leave  my  whole  estate,  well  knowing  that  she  will 
honor  my  name  and  memory  by  wise  use  thereof." 

And  now,  said  Eighmie's  counsel,  not  without  evi- 
dent apprehension : 

"  What  do  you  rely  upon  to  rebut  this  chain  of  cir- 
cumstances ?" 

Jared  Clarkson  responded  with  equal  frankness  : 

*'  The  presumption  of  legitimacy,  and  the  open,  con- 
stant and  unmistakable  acknowledgment  of  the  father.'* 

"And  nothing  more ?"  asked  the  counsel,  with  ill- 
concealed  anxiety. 

"That  is  enough,"  responded  Clarkson  evasively. 

Neither  party  underestimated  the  strength  of  the 
other.  Eighmie  was  fettered  by  the  fact  of  crime  com- 
mitted. Clarkson  was  weighed  down  by  fear  of  the 
truth.     Neither  party  dared  defy  the  other. 

[TO  BE  CONTINrKD.D 


THE  HOUSEHOLD-NURSERY  GOVERNMENT. 


A  WISE  old  lady,  sittini^^  beside  my  nursery  fire,  with  a 
benevolent  eye  upon  a  very  new  baby,  in  a  very  new 
cradle,  once  said  to  me:  ''Exact  prompt  obedience  and 
punish  for  disobedience,  but  avoid  raising  an  issue  in 
which  your  child^s  will  is  pitted  against  your  own." 

This  advice,  although  given  from  the  serene  heights  of 
experience  to  the  equally  serene  depths  of  inexperience, 
was  not  lost;  and  as,  one  after  another,  the  bristling 
theories  of  cradle  days  were  cast  off  with  the  baby's  out- 
grown dresses,  its  value  became  apparent. 

To  a  conscientious  young  mother,  ardent  and  alert  un- 
der her  new  sense  of  responsibility,  it  seems  fairly  puerile 
to  ''avoid an  issue/'  She  feels  herself  summoned,  as  by 
trumpet  call,  to  instant  battle  with  each  invading  fault; 
and  so  she  is,  but  there  are  ways  and  ways. 

The  question  here  is  not  whether  to  secure  obedience, 
but  whether  obedience  may  not  be  secured  without  those 
prolonged  and  distressing  struggles  between  parent  and 
child,  in  which  a  child  often  discovers  his  power  to  defy 
and  "hold  out"  against  his  parents. 

1  think  it  safe  to  assume  that  a  well  child  is  usually  a 
happy  child,  and  that  a  happy  child  naturally  inclines  to 
cheerful  acquiescence;  it  is,  therefore,  probable  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases  disobedience  occurs  dunng  periods 
of  petulance  and  irritability  caused  by  some  physical  dis> 
turbance,  perhaps  unsuspected  by  the  parent,  and  never 
comprehended  by  tlie  child.  Hence  it  is  in  his  moments 
of  physical  unbalance  that  he  manifests  his  worst  ti*aits 
and  seems  to  need  the  shai*pest  discipline  ;  yet  a  prolonged 
contest  of  will  at  such  a  time  exhausts  his  strength  and 
lowere  his  vitality. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  working  of  the  two  principles — of 
raising  an  issue  and  avoiding  an  issue. 

We  will  suppose  your  child  of  three  years  to  have  been 
kept  in  the  house  by  bad  weather  until  he  is  quite  restless 
and  irritable,  and  you  welcome  the  first  bright  afternoon 
as  a  great  relief ;  a  romp  in  the  fresh  air  is  all  he  needs  to 
recover  his  serenity.  "  Now,  pick  up  your  blocks,  Dick," 
you  say,  "  and  you  may  go  out  tp  play."  At  the  moment 
he  chances  not  to  be  on  amiable  terms  with  his  blocks ; 
they  have  failed  him  in  a  critical  architectural  moment, 
and,  with  a  scowl  and  a  kick,  he  disdains  to  pick  them  up. 
"  Oh,  but  you  must !"  you  say.  He  demurs ;  you  make 
your  command  even  more  imperative ;  he  flatly  refuses. 
Now,  if  you  say,  "You  cannot  go  out  to  play  vnttl  you 
have  picked  up  your  blocks,"  you  have  raised  an  issue. 
It  may  be  the  threat  will  prove  effectual,  and  he  will 
hasten  to  pick  up  the  blocks  for  the  sake  of  going  out, 
and  no  harm  may  be  done.  But,  if  he  is  naturally  obsti- 
nate, and  if  he  is  very  cross  at  the  moment,  you  may  sud- 
denly find  yourself  in  the  thick  of  a  very  stubborn  and 
inopportune  fight.  It  cuts  you  to  the  heart  to  spend  the 
precious  hours  of  sunshine  thus ;  you  look  at  his  flushed 
face  and  swollen  eyelids  and  know  that  ten  minutes  in  the 
fresh  air  would  sweeten  his  temper  and  smooth  all  diffi- 
culties; but  you  have  committed  yourself;  you  have 
raised  an  issue ;  he  has  met  you  squarely  upon  it;  his  ob- 
stinacy is  aroused ;  you  cannot  retract ;  his  will  is  pitted 
against  yours,  and  you  must  not  yield  an  inch  now.  So, 
wearily  and  heart-sick,  you  fight  it  out.  The  stout  little 
heart  is  not  so  stout  as  your  hand,  and  the  wee  man  must 
succumb  sooner  or  later  to  superior  strength ;  and,  l)y- 
and-by,  when  it  is  too  late  to  go  out  to  play,  the  blocks 
are  tearfully  picked  up,  and  you  rock  your  vanquished 
baby  in  your  arms.     He  clings  to  you  and  kisses  you  be- 
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tween  long  sobs,  and  finally  falls  asleep  with  a  hot  cheek 
on  your  shoulder.  But  see  the  dark  cireles  under  his  eyes, 
and  listen  to  the  pathetic  catch  in  his  sleeping  breath. 
You  have  conquered,  but  it  seems  a  pitiful  victory  to  yoa. 

Professor  Bain  says,  somewhere  in  his  little  book  on 
"Mind  and  Body,"  that  every  pleasurable  emotion  in- 
creases vitality,  and  every  painful  emotion  decreases  it. 
In  proportion  to  his  strength,  what  a  drain  upon  tlie 
child's  vitality  this  long  struggle  has  been  !  But  liaw 
could  this  scene  have  been  avoided  ?  By  not  accompany- 
ing your  command  with  a  threat  which  at  once  handi- 
capped yod  and  gave  the  child  a  point  of  resistance.  As 
soon  as  you  had  said  that  he  could  not  go  out  until  liis 
blocks  were  picked  up,  you  lost  the  opportunity  to  adjust 
yourself  to  circumstances,  and  were  dependent  wholly 
upon  superior  endurance,  and  the  infliction  of  punishment 
for  your  victory.  All  consideration  for  the  child*s  health 
must  be  secondary  to  the  carrying  of  your  point  when  it 
is  once  made.  The  most  painful  experiences  with  a  child 
are  often  the  most  unexpected — a  whirlwind  on  a  calm 
day — and  unless  it  is  a  princ;iple  with  the  mother  to  keep 
herself  mistress  of  the  situation,  untrammeled  by  definite 
threats,  she  will  sometimes  be  sorely  perplexed. 

In  this  case,  if  the  child  refused  to  pick  up  his  blocks, 
you  might  have  warned  him  of  danger  ahead ;  and  upon 
continued  refusal,  you  might  have  descended  upon  him 
with  swift  punishment,  and  then  hurried  him  out  of  doors 
to  frolic  with  the  other  children  before  the  last  tear-drop 
was  dry  on  his  cheek.  The  whole  affiNir  would  not  have 
taken  ten  minutes,  yet  he  would  carry  t^v^ay  in  his  small 
heart  a  great  respect  for  an  authority  that  tolerated  no  re- 
volt and  carried  such  quick  retribution.  W^en  he  came  in, 
rosy  and  merry,  at  sundown,  he  would  be  Aone  the  worse 
physically  for  the  episode  of  the  block.s,  bi\t  would  have 
learned  the  cost  of  disobedience  in  a .  way  not  easy  to 
forget. 

With  varying  ages  and  temperaments  modi^ations  of 
this  principle  are  of  course  necessary ;  but  evenwith  the 
vigorous,  willful,  older  child,  who  disobeys  frdm  sheer 
naughtiness,  is  it  not  better  to  avoid  a  contest  wlich  may 
strengthen  his  will  and  obstinacy?  If  you  say  U  such  a 
child  :  "  You  shall  not  have  your  hrea.kfR8t  untU  y>udoso 
and  so,"  you  rouse  his  combativeness,  and  he  iwy  go 
without  his  dinner  and  supper  as  well  rather  thar.  yield. 
We  have  all  heard  ban-owing  tales  of  the  voluntaif  star- 
vation and  imprisonment  of  obstinate  children.  It  such 
cases,  if  the  parent  had  said  :  "I  told  you  to  do  ^  ^^^ 
you  have  disobeyed ;  now  you  must  lose  your  break ast  or 
stay  in  your  room  all  day,"  the  punishment  would  have 
been  the  same,  but  shoiii  of  all  the  glory  of  successftil  r^ 
hellion.  The  pride  of  "holding  out  "  would  be  lost— he 
would  be  simply  a  culprit  doing  penance.  No  palpitating 
mother  would  listen  at  the  door  for  the  fii-st  signal  of  sub- 
mission. The  end  would  no  longer  be  sensational,  with 
tears,  repentance  and  forgiveness ;  the  whole  thing  would 
have  fallen  flat,  and  be  too  tame  for  repetition.         i 

It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  a  rule  without  its  seemiig  too 
sweeping.  This  may  not  be  adapted  to  all  children^  or  to 
any  one  child  under  all  circumst-ances.  I  know  some  ex- 
ceptions myself— so  many,  indeed,  that  I  think  it  must  be 
a  very  good  rule.  It  seems  to  me  such  a  serious  matter, 
both  physically  and  morally,  for  many  children  to  have 
prolonged  will-contests  with  parents,  that  I  want  to  show 
how  a  mother  may,  in  most  instances,  make  her  authority 
respected  without  raising  such  a  contest. 

Mart  H.  Burtox. 


A  Bit  of  Political  Gossip. 

Now  that  Tliuilow  Weed  is  gone,  many  stories  are 
told  in  illustration  of  his  great  political  sagacity,  some  of 
which  will  cause  surprise  to  those  who  have  been  familiar 
with  political  facts  without  having  known  a  ^reat  deal 
of  the  causes  which  brought  them  about.  Suuh  a  atni7 — 
the  author  being  solely  responsible  for  the  veijty  of  the 
statements — we  give  herewith  : 

From  the  time  when  Thuriow  Weed  fli-st  took  an  active 
part  in  political  affairs— as  far  back  as  1824— until  shortly 
before  liis  death,  a  little  while  ago,  he  was  peisoiially  con-  . 
«emed  in  most  of  the  gi-eat  political  movements  of  the 
country ;  and  in  his  party,  especially  in  New  York  State, 
his  was  ofteiiest  the  mind  tliat  planned,  and  his  the  hand 
that  did  the  most  eftective  execution.  He  had  a  wonder- 
ful knowledge  of  mankind,  and  was  possessed  of  a  most 
remarkable  memory.  His  discernment  of  character  was 
quick  and  keen  ;  he  measured  men  as  be  measui'ed  words. 

The  early  life  of  the  man  was  such  as  was  calcu- 
lated to  develop  in  liim  the  characteristics  which  later 
enabled  liim  to  slanil  above  Ins  fellow-men.  In  his  youth 
he  was  tlie  sport  of  adverse  cii-oun)stances,  and  only  by 
the  most  strenuous,  unremitting  exertions  was  he  able  to 
rise  above  them.  But  he  had  the  mind  to  rise,  and  wlieu 
he  had  risen  he  was  the  sti'onger  for  liaving  struggled. 
He  began  life  as  a  cftbin-l>oy  on  a  river  boat,  and  while 
still  a  mei'o  lad  he  left  that  occupation  to  enter  a  printing 
office.  In  course  of  time  he  became  an  editor;  then 
entered  politicH.  and  soon  became  a  recognized  leader.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  old  Whigs,  and  afterward, 
for  many  years,  was  one  of  the  mainstays  of  the  present 
Bepulilican  party.  Presidents.  Senatora,  Governor  and 
many  lesser  officials  have  found  their  way  to  office 
through  him,  and  more  than  one  Presidential  ('abinet  was 
formed  according  to  his  suggestion,  lie  sought  no  official 
position  for  himself,  but  gloried  )■)  being  the  power  be- 
hind the  tlivone,  Ilis  advice  was  sought  after  by  men  in 
tl'.e  higlicst  official  positions.  He  gave  it  willingly,  and 
often  have  his  suggestions  almost  completely  changed  the 
political  kaleidoscope.  It  would  he  foolish  to  assert  that 
Thuriow  Weed  made  no  mistakes  in  his  lifetime;  he  did 
make  mistakes;  his  judgment  was  not  by  any  means  in- 
fallible ;  yet,  as  tlie  world  goes,  lie  was  wise,  far-siglited, 
prutlent,  far  beyond  the  average  of  mankind.  The  fol- 
lowing story  he  told  the  writer  about  three  weeks  before 
he  <lled,  and  it  is  given  almost  in  his  own  words  : 

"  During  the  summer  of  1B66,  both  of  the  political  par- 
tics  were  already  casting  about  rather  anxiously  for  a  suit- 
able President!^  candidate  for  the  next  campaign.  The 
Democrats  were  very  much  in  earnest  that  year,  and  had 
prelty  strong  hope  of  being  able  to  elect  their  next  candi- 
date, since  the  Johnson  administi-ation  was  turning  out 
so  badly.  The  Democi-atic  pariy  at  that  time  was  under 
the  management  of  Dean  Richmond,  an  exceedingly  wise, 
honest,  judicious  man,  who  had  never  aspired  for  office 
himself,  and  who  had  the  confidence  of  his  whole  party. 
Richmond  was  a  man  I  really  very  greatly  admii'ed.  An- 
other good  man,  Peter  Caggar,  was  at  tliat  time  seci'e- 
tary  of  the  Democratic  State  Committee. 

"  I  was  in  Alb.iny  then,  and  one  day  I  called  at  Caggar's 


office  there  to  see  him  about  some  business  matter.  As  I 
entered  the  room  I  saw  Richmond,  Caggar,  Erastus  Com- 
ing and  one  or  two  other  gentlemen  seated  closely  around 
a  table,  and  overheard  the  words  :  '  Te>,  OraiU  u  vitdoubl- 
edly  the  joan  ;  \f  ae — '  and  th«n  the  si>eaker  saw  me  and 
suddenly  turned  the  conversation  upon  some  commonplace 

"From  this  and  the  confusion  expressed  upon  the  faces 
of  the  men  I  saw  at  once  that  I  had  internipted  a  private 
conversation.  A  few  moments  later,  having  accomplislied 
my  errand,  I  left  the  of&ct,  and  then  the  words  I  had  heard 
came  back  to  my  mind.  It  flashed  across  me  almost  imme- 
diately that  these  men  had  been  discussing  (jeneral  Uinnt 
as  a  possible  Demorratie  ettndiditte  for  the  Pretidtiicy  ! 

"At  that  time  General  Grant  was  committed  to  no  po- 
litical party,  but  it  was  known  that  he  had  been  a  Demo- 
crat before  the  war,  and  it  was  a  not  unreasonable  pre- 
sumption that  he  was  still  a  Democi-at.  I  i-ealized  in  a 
moment  that  if  tlie  Democrats  should  nominate  General 
Grant,  and  he  should  accept  the  nomination,  they  would 
undoubtedly  elect  their  candidate,  for  the  geneial  \^'Bs 
then  probably  the  most  popular  man  in  the  country,  and 
couhl  be  elected  no  matter  whose  candidate  he  might  be. 
As  I  thought  the  matter  over  I  was  impressed  more  and 
moi'e  strongly  that  the  Democrats  had  this  end  in  view. 

"Not  long  after  th  is  I  met  Er.istus  Corning  on  the  street. 
Mr.  Coming  was  evidently  feeling  very  well  satisfied 
about  something.     He  said  to  mc  ; 

"  '  Well,  Weed,  what  are  your  people  going  to  do  for  a 
Presidential  candidate  next  time  ?" 

"  'Oh,  I  do  not  know  yet  what  we  shall  do.  There  is 
plenty  of  time  for  attending  to  that,  and  the  Republican 
party  does  not  lack  eligible  men,'  I  answered.  . 

"'Well,'  said  Coming,  'you  had  better  put  on  the 
strongest  man  you  have,  or  we  shall  beat  you  pretty  badly 
— in  fact,  I  think  we  shall  do  that  at  any  rate.* 

"Tlien  I  felt  moderately  confident  that  the  Democrats 
had  decided  niHjn  nominating  General  Grant  as  their  can- 
didate ;  but  if  any  doubt  of  this  lingered  in  my  min<l  it 
was  etfectually  dispelled,  an  hour  later,  by  a  few  moments* 
conversation  I  had  with  Deaii  Richmond.  After  some  talk 
upon  general  matters,  I  said  to  him: 

'■ '  Coming  tells  me  you  expect  to  bring  out  a  pi-clty 
strong  candidate  for  the  Presidency  some  of  these  days, 
and  that  you  actually  exi>ecl  to  elect  him.* 

"'Did  Coming  tell  you  who  it  was?"  asked  Richmond, 
rather  anxiously,  with  a  disturbed  expression 

'"No;  only  he  said  that  you  had  decided  upon  a  very 

"'Oh,  well,'  responded  Richmond,  'Coming  talks  too 
much — altogether  too  much,  and  he  doesn't  know  what 
he  is  talking  about  half  the  time  !' 

"Tliat  completely  satisfied  me;  and  tlien  1  began  to 
consider  if  we  could  not  do  something  to  head  oR'  this  con- 
templated movement  of  the  Democrats.  I  felt  pretty  sure 
that  Richmond  and  his  friends  had  very  lately  conceived 
this  idea  of  nominating  General  Giunt,  and  had  not  liki'ly 
gone  so  far  as  to  send  him  any  communication  upon  tlie 
subject.  It  then  occurred  tr)  me  that  if  the  Republicans 
could  see  General  Gi-ant  fiml  we  might  cfiectually  beat 
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the  Democrats  in  this  particular  scheme.  With  that  eud 
in  view,  I  took  the  first  train  for  New  York,  aniving  in 
the  city  late  in  the  afternoon.  As  soon  as  possible  I  saw 
Abram  Wakeman,  Sheiidan  Shook,  Thomas  Murphy, 
James  Kelly,  Owen  W.  Brennan,  William  A.  Darling, 
Hugh  Gardner,  Dr.  Van  Wyck,  and  some  more  of  my 
staunch  Republican  friends — all  representative  men  in  the 
party — and  we  met  together,  organized  and  held  a  meet- 
ing that  same  evening  at  the  Astor  House,  in  old  Room 
No.  11,  where  so  many  political  movements  were  plaimed 
in  those  days.  At  this  meeting  I  explained  what  I  had 
heard,  and  suggested  that  we  might  capture  the  General 
for  our  own  ticket  by  a  fiank  movement,  as  it  were — by 
seeing  him  at  once,  asking  him  if  he  would  accept  tlie 
nomination  from  the  Republican  party  if  tendered,  and 
then,  in  case  we  received  a  satisfactory  answer — as  I  had 
no  doubt  we  should  if  we  were  in  time — we  might  publish 
the  General's  reply,  committing  him  to  us,  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  Democrats  from  approaching  him  at  all  upon  tha 
subject. 

'*  The  meeting  was  unanimously  in  favor  of  this,  and  I 
was  delegated  to  visit  General  Grant  '^li^once.'*  The 
afternoon  papers  of  that  day  had  chranicled  the  General's 
anival  at  Long  Branch,  so  I  hurried  down  to  the  Branch 
that  same  evening.  The  next  morning  I  met  the  General 
in  front  of  the  hotel  when  he  came  out  to  take  an  early 
walk.  I  asked  him  to  postpone  his  walk  for  a  while,  and 
come  to  my  room,  as  I  had  something  very  important  to 
communicate.  The  General  went  with  me,  and  then  I 
told  him  that  I  had  come  down  to  obtain  an  expression  of 
his  willingness  to  become  the  Republican  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  I  told  him  of  our 
meeting  held  the  night  before,  without,  however,  refer- 
ring to  its  hasty  organization,  but  allowing  him  to  infer 
that  we  had  had  him  in  our  minds  as  a  prospective  candi- 
date for  a  long  time.  I  told  him  that  I  felt  I  could  assure 
him  the  nomination  in  tlie  convention  to  be  held  in  1868, 
and  that  the  nomination  would  be  equivalent  to  an  elec-  . 
tion. 

**  *  You,'  said  I,  *  will  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  in  the 
matter  beyond  consenting  to  become  our  candidate.  You 
have  done  your  work  for  us  in  the  war — now  we  will  do 
our  work  for  you  in  the  coming  campaign.' 

**That  afternoon  Thomas  Murphy  (afterward  appointed 
by  Pi-esident  Grant  Collector  for  the  Port  of  New  York) 
came  down  with  a  full  account  of  the  proceedings  of  our 
meeting,  and  an  *  official '  message  from  the  committee. 
General  Grant  seemed  very  much  pleased  with  our  action, 
and  formally  consented  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
nomination  at  the  hands  of  the  Republican  party.  So  our 
mission  was  accomplished.  The  next  morning  the  report 
that  General  Grant  had  committed  himself  to  the  Repub- 
licans spread  consternation  in  the  minds  of  the  Demo- 
crats, who  had  already  come  to  regard  the  General  as  their 
own  future  candidate.  The  hope  that  they  had  placed  in 
*a  strong  man  '  was  now  completely  turned  against  them. 

**  Some  time  after  this  I  met  Richmond,  and  lie  con- 
fessed to  me  that  the  Democrats  had  been  outwitted  and 
their  thunder  had  been  stolen  almost  at  the  last  moment, 
for  he  had  no  doubt  but  that,  in  three  or  four  days  more. 
Grant  would  have  been  pledged  as  a  prospective  Demo- 
cratic candidate. 

**The  rest  is  history — how,  in  the  Republican  National 
Convention  held  in  Chicago,  in  1868,  Grant  was  unani- 
mously nominated  upon  the  first  ballot,  there  being  no  oiv 
position  whatever.  And  from  that  llrne  the  Republican 
party  has  been  in  power,  as  the  result,  in  the  first  place, 
of  our  having  beaten  the  Democi*ats  in  securing  the  con- 
sent of  Genei-al  Grant  to  accept  the  nomination." 

Mr.  Weed  told  the  story  with  the  enjoyment  of  an  old 

soldier  relating  the  incidents  of  a  raid  within  the  enemy's 

lines.     The  manner  is  lacking,  but  the  actual  words  are 

closely  preserved. 

Charles  M.  Ktrtz. 


The  sketch  of  the  late  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  pub- 
lished herewith,  is  in  a  sense  autobiog^phical,  since  its 
author  was  in  fVequent  consultation  with  Mr.  Stephens 
until  a  few  days  before  his  death,  regarding  the  notes  and 
data  whose  substance  is  embodied  in  the  present  paper. 
Mr.  Cleveland  says  in  a  letter  :  '*Ohe  day  I  told  him  the 
article  for  Judge  Tourg^  was  ready,  and  he  said  he  would 
gladly  write  his  autogi*aph  for  it ;"  which  was  accordingly 
done,  with  the  intention  of  having  it  reproduced  in  fac- 
simile to  accompany  an  engraved  portrait.  Mr.  Stephens' 
not  unexpected,  though  actually  sudden,  death  necessi- 
tated a  farther  revision  of  the  manuscript,  and  called  for 
the  addition  of  many  facts  not  heretofore  published.  Mr. 
Cleveland  was  selected  by  Mr.  Stephens  as  his  biographer, 
and  will  shortly,  we  understand,  bring  out  a  biographical 
volume.  It  will  interest  our  readers  to  know  that  it  is 
largely  through  Mr.  Stephens'  influence  that  the  State  of 
Georgia  gives  eight  thousand  dollars  annually  to  the  At- 
lanta University,  and  a  like  sum  to  the  State  University  at 
Athens.  The  first-named  of  these  institutions  is  devoted  to 
the  education  of  negroes,  and  it  is  certainly  a  significant 
fact  that  the  ex-Vice-Presidetit  of  the  Southern  Confede^ 
racy  should  so  have  interested  himself  in  the  cause  of  this 
recently-emancipated  race.  He  was,  however,  always  far 
ahead  of  the  mass  of  his  constituents  in  broad  humanita- 
rian views,  and  early  recognized  the  importance  to  the 
state  of  educating  the  ignorant  classes,  white  as  well  as 
black.  We  may  mention  another  significant  fact  in  this 
connection :  The  author  of  the  present  sketch  was  a 
colonel  in  the  Confederate  service.  He  is  now  a  clergy- 
man, and  preaches  every  Sunday  to  a  mixed  audience  of 
white  and  black  fiEictory  operatives  near  Atlanta. 


**• 


One  often  hears  it  said  of  an  attractive  young  woman, 
'*  She  has  nothing  to  do  but  take  her  choice,"  or  words  to 
that  effect,  meaning  that  she  can  have  any  man  of  her 
acquaintance  for  a  husband  if  she  wishes  to  marry.  But 
is  this  true  ?  Evidently  not  under  existing  social  codes. 
She  may,  indeed,  refuse  one  after  another  of  her  admirers 
until  she  has  gone  through  nine-tenths  of  the  entire  list  of 
available  men,  but  he  whom  she  wants  may  not  choose  to 
offer  himself.  He  may  be  too  bashful,  or  he  may  be  dis- 
heartened by  the  ill  success  of  his  fellows,  or,  for  tliat 
matter  he  may  be  indifferent.  This,  however,  does  not  alter 
the  case  as  regards  the  lady.  She  has  nothing  to  do  with 
making  the  selection  except  in  a  negative  way.  She  may 
refuse  what  she  does  not  want,  but  she  can  only  accept  what 
is  offered.  She  may  see  the  man  whom  her  heart  tells  her  she 
ought  to  marry,  standing  afar  off,  hai*dly  daring  to  worship 
silently  and  at  a  distance  ;  yet  she  dai'e  not  sacrifice  her 
maidenly  res^iire  by  going  frankly  to  him  and  telling  hira 
that  she  loves  him.  Of  course  there  are  veiy  strong  reasons 
why  she  should  not  make  such  a  venture  with  masculuie 
human  nature  in  its  present  unregenerate  condition ;  but  let 
it  not  be  said  that  she  may  take  her  choice,  when,  in  fact,  she 
is  not  at  liberty  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  A  woman  who 
has  a  dozen  offers  in  the  course  of  her  life,  may  felicitate 
herself  on  having  received  an  unusually  large  number,  but 
it  is  a  limited  number.  Her  brother,  on  the  contraiy,  lite- 
rally has  the  feminine  world  to  choose  from — or  to  try  to 
choose  from.  He  may  be  refused,  but  at  least  he  may  ask 
the  woman  of  his  choice  if  she  will  have  him.  Perhaps 
this  samc^  brother  is  a  worthless  brute — he  may  even  be  a 
dude — yet  he  can,  without  violating  the  laws  of  social  pro- 
priety, ask  the  loveliest  of  her  sex  to  l)ecome  his  wife.  Some- 
times, alas !  she  consents — such  is  the  mysteiious  nature  of 
womankind — and  no  doubt  she  might  make  mistakes  even 
if  she  were  free  to  make  proposals  herself.  1**at  the  ques- 
tion has  ansen  as  to  the  wisdom  of  such  a  practically  iron 
rule  as  now  obtains,  is  evident  from  the  traditional,  if  wholly 
visionary,  pi*erogatives  of  **  leap  year,"  and  from  the  occa- 
sional introduction  by  popular  writers  of  a  feminine  "pro- 
posal "  on  the  part  of  some  heroine  in  modem  fiction.  It  is 
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DOt  at  all  likely  tliat  any  sweeping  revolution  will  take  place 
in  this  regai'd,  and  indeed  thei-e  are  few  judicious  minds 
which  would  advise  it ;  yet  it  may  be  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
way  is  not  beyond  peradven^ure  the  best  way.  Marriages 
are  effected  in  many  lands,  and  among  highly  civilized 
■people,  by  the  mediation  of  third  parties.  Shall  we  say 
that  they  are  altogether  wrong  because  theii*  way  is  not 
our  way  ?  There  is  a  comical,  yet  not  entirely  improbable 
turn  of  events  that  is  suggested  by  the  appearance  racently 
upon  the  social  stage  of  the  class  of  young  men,  already 
referi'ed  to  in  these  pages,  whose  demeanor  is  marked 
by  a  studied  elegance,  and,  if  we  may  say  so,  by  a  lady- 
like deportment,  which  is  certainly  an  outgrowth  of  mod- 
ern social  tendencies,  and  may  be  the  shadow  of  coming 
events.  The  generations  that  have  gone  favored  a  retiring 
disposition  in  well-bred  women,  which  has  at  the  present 
time  been  largely  modified  by  a  thousand  influences.  The 
American  girl  of  to-day  has  far  more  to  do  with  the  man- 
agement of  social  affairs  than  had  her  mother  and  her  grand- 
mother. There  has  unquestionably  grown  up  of  late  years 
a  class  of  daring,  high-spirited,  self-reliant  girls,  with 
audacity  enough  for  any  possible  achievement.  Can  it  be 
— the  suggestion  is  made  with  bated  breath — that  nature 
will  preserve  the  social  equilibrium  by  evolving  a  class  of 
young  men  whose  sweet,  I'etiring  shyness  of  manner  shall 
prove  attractive  to  the  bolder  spirits  of  the  opposite  sex  ? 
Nature  is  very  apt  to  afford  compensations.  Why  may 
she  not  preserve  the  balance  in  this,  as  in  other  really  less 
important  relations,  replacing  the  partly  eliminated  ele- 
ment of  ti-aditional  gentleness  in  woman  by  a  masculine 
substitute  equally  charming  in  its  way.  To  the  dashing 
girl  graduates  of  1944,  or  thereabout,  the  dude  of  the 
period  may  prove  irresistibly  fascinating.  Great  reforms 
move  slowly,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  most  of 
those  who  are  now  living  will  **re8t'neath  the  daisies" 
before  woman's  right  of  choice  in  the  matter  of  hus- 
bands becomes  an  actual  fact  instead  of  a  glittering  gene- 
rality. 


*** 


WiNCKLEMANN  for  many  years  represented  the  deepest 
and  truest  researches  into  ancient  art,  and  those  who  went 
beyond  mere  smattering  found  that  in  his  work,  added  to 
that  of  Lubke  and  Kugler,  lay  the  only  real  sources  of 
information.  But  exhaustively  as  Wincklemann  had 
labored — and  he  was  the  first  one  to  apply  the  historic 
method  to  the  study  of  the  fine  arts — he  was  hampered  by 
the  limitations  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived  ;  and  his 
bulky  volumes,  valuable  as  they  must  always  remain,  are 
not  precisely  what  is  needed  by  the  general  student.  A 
more  condensed  account — "a  history  of  the  fine  arts  that 
should  state  correctly  what  is  known  concerning  their 
works,  and  should  treat  their  various  manifestations  with 
intelligence  and  in  just  proportion  " — was  required  by  the 
student ;  and  this  has  been  given  in  the  present  volume,* 
which  appeared  in  Germany  in  1871.  The  many  discove- 
ries of  the  past  ten  years  have  altered  the  bearing  of  many 
statements  made,  and  thus  a  thorough  revision  became 
necessai*y,  in  which  both  author  and  translator  co-ope- 
rated. The  result  is  one  of  the  most  careful  and  scholarly 
records  ever  made,  and  no  better  manual  could  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  advanced  student.  Professor  Charles 
Eliot  Norton,  one  of  our  best  authorities  in  this  direc- 
tion, in  the  preface  gives  full  credit  to  Wincklemann  as 
the  first  one  who  secured  **to  the  fine  arts  their  due 
place  in  the  history  of  mankind  as  the  chief  record  of  va- 
rious stages  of  civilization,  and  as  the  most  trustworthy 
expression  of  the  faith,  the  sentiments  and  the  emotions 
of  past  ag  ,  and  often  even  of  their  institutions  and 
modes  of  life.     The  recognition  of  the  significance  of  the 

(1)  History  of  Ancient  Art.  By  Dr.  Franz  Von  Rel»«r.  Revised 
by  the  Author.  Translated  and  Auifmented  by  Joseph  Tharher  Clarke. 
With  810  Illastratlons  and  a01ossar>'  of  Technical  Terms.  8vo,  pp.  482, 
f3.50.    Harper  ft  Brothers.  New  York. 


fine  arts  in  these  respects  is,  indeed,  as  yet  but  partial, 
and  the  historical  study  of  art  does  not  hold  the  place  in 
the  scheme  of  liberal  education  which  it  is  certain  before 
long  to  attain.  One  reason  of  this  fact  lies  in  the  circum- 
stance that  few  of  the  general  historical  treatises  on  the 
fine  aits  that  have  been  produced  during  the  last  fifty 
years  have  been  works  of  sufficient  learning  or  judgment 
to  give  them  authority  as  satisfactory  sources  of  instruc- 
tion. Errors  of  statement  and  vague  speculations  have 
abounded  in  them.  The  subject,  moreover,  has  been  con- 
fused, especially  in  Germany,  by  the  intrusion  of  meta- 
physics into  its  domain,  in  the  guise  of  a  professed  but 
spurious  science  of  esthetics.'* 

These  same  esthetics  have  done  much  to  confuse  all  i*eal 
knowledge,  and  no  better  corrective  can  be  asked  than  the 
simple  and  straightforward  story  Dr.  Von  Reber  tells. 
The  first  third  of  the  volume  is  given  to  Egypt  with  her 
monuments  and  sculptures,  and  to  Chaldea,  Assyria, 
Persia  and  Asia  Minor  in  general ;  the  remainder  being 
occupied  by  Greece  and  Home,  the  story  of  the  latter 
being  simply  that  of  such  development  as  came  under 
Grecian  infiuence.  The  translation  is  an  easy  and  grace- 
ful one;  the  illustrations  are  carefully  printed,  and  the 
book  a  most  valuable  and  atti*active  addition  to  the  litei*a- 
ture  of  art. 


*% 


Exactly  why  various  critics  have  announced  this  recent 
number  of  the  **  No  Name  Series ''  *  to  be  immoral,  it  is 
difficult  to  discover.  On  the  contrai*y,  a  careful  reading 
leaves  the  impression  of  a  higher  morality  than  present 
fiction  often  holds — a  sense  of  the  inevitable  penalty  for 
all  ti'ansgression  of  law,  even  when  as  innocent  and  un- 
conscious as  that  of  poor  Katherine.  The  plot  is  simple. 
Katherine  Carey  is  the  only  daughter  of  a  self-made  man, 
beginning  as  office-boy  with  the  fiiTU  in  which  he  eventu- 
ally becomes  a  partner,  and  whose  chief  desire  is  to  see  a 
marriage  between  this  daughter  and  Roger  Hackblock, 
the  oldest  son  of  the  senior  partner.  Lewis  Barrington,  a 
journalist  and  promising  novel-writer,  sees  her  giving 
strawberries  to  a  group  of  poor  childi-en  about  the  steps 
of  her  father's  house,  and  then  and  there,  bewitched  by 
her  beauty  and  grace,  registers  a  vow  that  no  other  woman 
shall  ever  be  his  wife.  A  fortunate  chance  that  night  intro- 
duces him  to  her,  and  an  acquaintance  begins  that  speedily 
ripens  into  love  on  her  part  as  well.  The  invalid  mother, 
the  fresh  and  singularly  unworldly  daughter,  the  people 
who  come  and  go  about  them,  are  all  very  real — above  all 
the  artist,  Frank  Davenport,  who,  head  over  ears  in  debt, 
spends  the  proceeds  of  his  first  successful  picture  in  a  won- 
derful brass  bed,  made  up  of  twining  dragons,  **  to  sleep  in 
which  is  an  education  in  art."  Nancy  Davenpoit  is  a  very 
delicate  and  well-wrought  creation,  and  the  haps  and  mis- 
haps of  artist-life  most  faithfully  and  charmingly  given. 
The  Hackblocks  ai'e  very  unpleasantly  real,  and  Mrs. 
Wilbraham,  who  appeal's  on  the  scene  after  the  death  of 
Katherine's  father,  the  loss  of  fortune,  and  determination 
to  atone  for  all  the  sorrow  brought  about  by  rash  and  in- 
considerate action,  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  figures  rn 
recent  fiction.  Klatherine's  faults — sins,  as  she  calls  them 
— are  all  the  result  of  defective  training,  and  to  see  an 
en'or  with  her  is  to  seek  as  instant  atonement  as  possible. 
There  is  sorrow  and  abnegation,  and  a  long,  sad  waiting — 
but  ** Harrington's  Fate"  is  happiness  at  last ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  poor  child,  whose  chief  sin  was  an  undeveloped, 
uneducated  nature,  deserves  all  that  comes,  the  real  sin 
lying  with  those  who  ignored  its  claims,  though  here  again 
ignorance  and  selfishness  were  chief  factors  in  the  tragedy  ; 
and  the  moral  lies  behind  all  outoroppings  of  these  traits, 
and  is  deep  as  life  itself.  The  story  is  exceedingly  un- 
equal, but  sufficiently  strong  to  make  this  less  an  objec- 
tion than  it  otherwise  must  be. 


(1)  Barrington'8  Fate.     No  Name  Scries.     16mo,  pp.  414,  $1.00. 
Roberts  Rn^thers,  Boston. 
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Joaquin  Mii.lkk  haagivun  up  poetry  for  the  time  being, 
and  is  (levutiiig  liiin»e!r  to  new8i)ap«r  correspondence,  iu 
wliicli  he  la  having  exceptional  success. 

"The  Whkelman  "  has  given  itself  a  nen  and  ver;r  at- 
tractive cover,  and  the  contents  are,  as  usual,  of  very  even 
excellence,  the  magazine  being  an  essential  to  all  inter- 
ested in  bicycling  news. 

The  Cenlurg  drops  the  various  divisions  of  its  editorial 
departments  and  gives  place  to  one  with  tbe  title  of  "Open 
Letters,"  much  after  the  order  of  the  popular  "Contribu- 
tors' Club,"  in  thf  Aclantie. 

Mr.  Brownikq  bids  fair  U>  become  a  popular  author, 
as  tvrelve  hundred  copies  of  "  Jocoeeiia"  were  sold  within 
a  week  of  publication  ;  as  many  as  have  heretofore  been 
required  for  the  sales  of  several  years. 

Mr.  Julian  Hawthorns  is  busily  engaged  upon  tbe 
biography  of  his  father,  which  he  hopes  to  have  ready  fur 
the  press  by  July.  It  contains,  as  would  naturally  be  ex- 
pected, much  interesting  coi-respondence. 

Over  eleven  hundred  applications  have  already  been 
made  for  Dommett's  hymn  by  young  aspirants  for  Hai'pera' 
prize.  New  York  leading  the  way  in  numbers,  Boston 
being  next,  and  a  few  coming  fiom  the  South. 

"John  iKoLBaAST  ''  has  passed  into  Its  twentieth  edi- 
tion, and  is  still  in  active  demand,  in  npite  of  the  statement 
in  various  quarters  that  philosophical  novels  have  had 
their  day,  and  that  the  public  demands  something  more 
stirring. 

Mr.  John  Bioblow  will  write  tbe  life  of  William  Cullen 
Bryant  for  the  "American  Men  of  Letters  Series,"  and 
that  of  Bayard  Taylor  wilt  be  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Q. 
HaKsai'd,  the  delightful  quality  of  whose  work  is  known 
to  every  reader  of  the  New  York  TVSnine. 

NtME  thousand  copies  of  "Mr.  Isaacs"  have  been  sold 
in  this  country,  and  the  Hacmillans  announce  a  new  edi- 
tion of  three  thousand  copies.  Tlie  author,  Mr.  F.  Marion 
Crawford,  is  on  his  way  to  Japan,  and  may  make  that 
country  the  scene  of  his  next  novel. 

Mr,  Wilkik  Colliks  )>as  turned  his  batteriea  upon  the 
vivisectioniMts,  and  in  his  latest  novel,  just  completed  and 
to  1>e  published  in  May,  gives  a  study  of  one  of  the 
most  cold-blooded  types,  an  attack  of  the  gout  having 
come  Just  in  season  to  insure  tlie  requisite  ferocity  of 
treatment. 

The  "Old  Comer  Bonk  Store  "  passes  from  the  hands 
of  the  senior  partner,  Alexander  Williams,  long  jdentitied 
with  Boston  publishing  interests,  into  those  of  (he 
younger  partners,  under  the  firm  name  of  Cupples, 
Upham  &  Co.  Here  seems  a  case  where  the  English  cus- 
tom of  retsinhig  the  name  of  the  original  firm  might  ad- 
vantageously lie  tried. 

The  "Ameiican  Exchange  "  has  organized  a  system  of 
excursions  cm  the  established  plan,  and  prints  a  monthly 
magazine,  very  neatly  made  up.  called  Trncel,  containing 
di'st'riptions  of  various  toura  with  the  expense  of  each. 
Drnkr'n  T^nrrllrr' »  Mngazine  gives  also  a  good  deal  of  valu- 
able infoimation.  the  traveler  having  absolutely  no  excuse 
hereafter  for  losing  his  way. 

Is  "Tlio   Battle  of  the  Moy;  or.  How  Ireland  Gained 


Her  Independence,  1802- 18M,"  there  ia  a  prophecy  which 
it  is  not  impossible  we  may  see  worked  out.  A  sudden 
and  most  unexpected  declaration  of  independence  takes 
place  in  1892,  when  strifes  uf  various  sorts  are  going  on  in 
Europe,  and,  after  many  catastrophes,  the  Battle  of  the 
Moy  puts  ati  end  to  all  farther  difficulty.  The  battle  itself 
is  powerfully  described,  and  the  little  book  is  so  full  of 
keen  humor  as  to  be  well  worth  reading.  (Paper,  pp.  7*, 
SO  cenU ;  Lee  ft  Shepard,  Boston). 

Ak  exceedingly  sensible  little  book  has  just  been  pub- 
Itslied  by  D.  Applet«ii  &  Co.,  "Hygiene  for  Girla,"  by 
Dr.  Irenwus  P.  Davis,  tlie  nine  chaptei-s  of  which  are  each 
and  all  full  of  wise  suggestion.  The  opening  one  on 
"  Nerves  and  Nervousness,"  is  a  summary  of  the  cause* 
that  underlie  this  national  tendency,  and  is  so  calm  and 
wise  in  tone  that  it  cannot  be  too  iiighly  commended. 
Evidently  a  very  just  and  well-balanced  mind  lias  looked 
on  all  sides  of  the  subject,  and  common  sense  is  especially 
evident  in  the  chapter  on  "  Hygienic  Moi'als."  which  ends 
the  book,  as  well  as  in  that  on  "Feminine  Employments." 
(12mo,  pp.210,  •I.OO). 

Funk  &  Wabsali^  have  reprinted  the  lecturvs  of  tbe 
Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  M.  A.,  on  "American  Humoiists," 
four  of  which  were  delivered  before  the  Royal  Institution 
in  1881.  Mr.  Haweis  has  an  almost  enthusiastio  admira- 
tion for  American  humor,  tbe  highest  type  of  which  he 
considers  is  found  in  Washington  Irving.  Or.  Holmes 
ranks  next,  and  is  followed  by  James  Ritssell  Lowell, 
Artemus  Ward,  Mark  Twain  and  Bret  Harte.  That  on 
Dr.  Holmes  is  Id  many  points  the  most  sympatbetio  and 
intelligent,  but  the  book  is,  with  all  its  gush  and  faulta  of 
style  and  statement,  one  that  will  go  far  toward  giving  a 
true  impression  of  many  American  characteristics.  The 
price  is  astonishingly  low  for  the  quality  of  the  paperand 
binding  used.     (12mo,  pp.  ITS,  ftl.OO). 

Mr.  Oborbb  H.  Calvrbt  must  be  reckoned  always 
with  our  rather  limited  number  of  "men  of  tetters,"  his 
work  for  many  years  fully  entitling  him  to  this  distinc- 
tion. His  prose  is  always  clear  and  elegant  in  style,  and 
bis  critical  power  has  been  shown  in  many  foi-ms.  A  stu- 
dent always,  and  well  able  to  interpret  the  work  of  the 
masters,  whether  in  prose  or  poetry,  he  can  hardly  him- 
self be  called  a  poet,  though  his  works  include  various 
dramas  and  tragedies.  "Mirabeau,an  Historical  Drama," 
is  the  latest  venture,  and  is  a  very  faithful  reproduction  of 
the  spirit  of  that  day.  The  character  of  Mirabeau  has 
evidently  been  thoroughly  studied,  and  Cecile  is  a  very 
nobleand  womanly  conception;  but  the  drama,  while  pos- 
sessing some  strong  situations,  is  not  poetry,  but  prose, 
and  cannot  add  to  Mr.  Calvert's  reputation  as  a  poet. 
(lemo,  pp.  103,  »1.00;  Lee  &  Shepard.  Boston). 

The  "Hammock  Series"  of  Henry  .A.  Sumner  ft  Co., 
Cliicagn,  grows  slowly,  the  latest  addition  being  "  A  Sane 
Lunatic,"  by  Clara  Louise  Bumham.  Miss  Burnham  is 
a  sketchy  and  vivacious  writer,  but  her  plots  are  too 
wildly  improbable  in  themselves,  and  in  the  present  case 
too  suggestive  of  Wilkie  Collins'  "  Poor  Miss  Finch  "  to 
leave  room  for  admiratlcm  of  her  inventiveness.  Here,  as 
in  the  English  novelist's  work,  are  two  twin  bi'others  ;  and 
the  heroine,  supposed  to  he  a  lunatic  in  tlie  licginning,  be- 
cause of  her  constant  reference  to  "  Faii'ylaud,"  and  her 
life  there — "  Faii7 lands '"  being  really  her  b)rth-plac«,  and 
thus  named  from  its  beauty — marries  the  right  one  at  last, 
having  first  very  nearly  married  the  wrong  one.  who  is 
the  villain  of  the  plot.  There  ai'e  some  amusing  scenes, 
and  the  lK)ok  has  no  objectionable  points,  which  is  in  itxelf 
a  cei-tain  I'ecommendation.     (ISmo,  pp.  325,  81.50). 

Henrt  Hoi.T  &  Co.  have  in  press  a  volume  entitled 
"  Outlines  of  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States," 
by  Luther  H.  Porter,  which  is  announced  by  tbe  publishers 
to  he  on  a  different  plan  from  any  history  or  text-book 
now  before  the  public.     "In  Part  I  it  gives  a  brief  sketch 
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of  the  government  of  the  colonies,  and  the  text  of  one 
of  each  of  the  three  kmds  of  colonial  charters,  in  order 
to  show  the  basis  of  our  form  of  government.  It  then 
outlines  the  causes  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. In  Part  II  the  Constitution  is  given  and  treated 
in  detail,  and  the  nature  and  object  of  each  clause  ex- 
plained in  a  simple  manner.  Part  III  narrates  concisely 
the  origin  and  growth  of  political  paities,  and  traces  the 
outlines  of  constitutional  and  party  questions.  It  is  not 
an  ambitious  work,  but  an  attempt  to  put  into  convenient 
form,  for  the  first  use  of  students  or  other  readers,  a  con- 
nected account  of  the  main  facts  of  the  origin,  nature  and 
operation  of  the  Constitution." 

A  THIRD  edition  has  been  called  for  of  Dr.  C.  E.  Page's 
little  book,  **  How  to  Feed  the  Baby,"  and  the  success  is 
a  well  deserved  one.  The  regimen,  to  those  accustomed 
to  old  methods,  may  seem  severe,  but  the  many  who  have 
tested  it  thoroughly  find  the  results  -better  even  than  the 
author  claims  they  must  be.  There  is  no  doubt  that  over- 
feeding is  the  rule  with  all  young  children,  and  that  much 
of  the  mortality  from  bivth  to  five  years  of  age  might  be 
prevented  by  wiser  treatment.  Dr.  Page  lias  made  infant 
dietetics  a  specialty,  and  knows  of  what  he  wiites ;  and 
for  ten  years  he  has  studied  baby  habits,  measuring  eveiy 
specimen  that  came  in  his  way,  here  or  abroad,  and  find- 
ing out  as  many  details  as  possible  of  its  general  health, 
physical  traits,  special  sicknesses,  methods  of  treatment, 
management,  diet,  clothing,  etc.  He  has  made  a  manual 
which  may  be  trusted,  and  those  who  ti*ain  their  childran 
by  its  directions  are  likely  to  secure  for  them  the  best 
possible  physical  development.  (Paper,  pp.  160,  50  cents  ; 
Fowler  &  WeUs,  New  York). 

''  A  Daughter  of  the  Philistines  "  is  the  latest 
novel  issued  by  Roberts  Brothers,  of  Boston,  in  their  No 
Name  Series,  and  is  a  much  more  powerful  story  than  the 
more  recent  ones  of  the  series.  The  story  opens  in  New 
York,  where  a  Western  family,  whose  fortune  the  father 
has  made,  by  the  aid  of  his  scheming  wife,  out  of  an  army 
contract,  have  succeeded  in  locating  themselves.  A  Fifth 
Avenue  mansion,  plenty  of  money  and  a  beautiful  and 
stylish  daughter,  open  the  doors  of  fashionable  society  to 
them  ;  and,  while  the  father  amuses  himself  on  Wall  street, 
we  are  shown,  with  all  the  coolness  that  Mr.  Howells  mani- 
fests in  his  *'  Modem  Instance,"  the  family  discords,  the 
want  of  reverence  in  the  young  people,  the  foibles  of  the 
willful  daughter,  and  the  fast  life  of  the  son.  l^ut  while 
the  son  goes  to  perdition,  as  he  deserves,  there  is  an  innate 
goodness  in  the  daughter,  aided  by  her  mariiage  to  a  man 
of  principle,  that  makes  her  at  last,  contrary  to  our  feai*8, 
a  most  charming  young  matron.  There  is  much  stock 
speculation  in  the  story,  and  the  usual  end  of  the  mush- 
room growth.     (16mo,  pp.  825,  $1.00). 

The  spirit  of  criticism  is  more  and  more  a  nineteenth- 
century  instinct,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  there 
will  so'Jii  be  any  time  left  for  accomplishment.  When  the 
world  takes  to  defining  past  and  present,  and  book  fol- 
lows b^x)k  to  prove  either  a  new  theoi*y  or  some  new  shade 
of  distinction  in  the  old,  creation  ends,  and  by-  the  time 
all  have  spoken  there  will  be  no  modern  art  to  talk  about. 
Now  and  then,  however,  comes  a  book  that  is  not  a  com- 
plaint of  bad  work,  but  an  incentive  to  good,  and  of  this 
order  is  Miss  Lucy  Crane's  **  Art  and  the  Formation  of 
Taste  ;"  six  lectures,  with  illustrations  drawn  by  Thomas 
and  Walter  Crane.  Nothing  simpler  or  more  direct  can 
be  imagined  than  these  six  talks,  the  introductory  one 
giving  an  outline  of  the  history  and  progi*ess  of  art,  and 
the  remaining  ones  treating  of  decorative  art,  in  form, 
color,  dress  and  needle-work ;  of  sculpture,  architectui*e 
and  painting.  Unpretentious  and  quiet  as  the  work  is,  no 
one  can  read  without  admiration  for  the  good  sense  and 
real  insight  of  the  author,  and  regret  that  one  so  fitted  to 
teach  should  have  ended  life  just  as  its  best  work  had 
begun.  (12mo,  pp.292,  $2.00;  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London). 


Mr.  J.  L.  McCreery  disarms  all  cnticism  by  the  frank 
statement  in  his  introduction  to  **  Songs  of  Toil  and  Tri- 
umph," that  they  are  sung  to  please  himself.  He  quotes 
Ruskin's  petition  for  no  more  second-rate  poetry,  in 
which  occurs  this  passage :  **  All  inferior  poetry  is  iiyury 
to  the  good,  inasmuch  as  it  takes  away  from  the  freshness 
of  rhymes,  gives  a  wretched  commonality  to  good 
thoughts,  and,  in  general,  adds  to  the  weight  of  human 
weaiiness  in  a  most  woeful  and  culpable  manner."  Mr. 
McCreery  replies — it  need  not  be  said,  in  rhyme — that 
though  owls  may  cry  ** silence  !"  crickets  will  still  chirp  : 

**  My  6ong  is  a  homely  afiair,  no  doubt ; 
But  when  my  heart  and  throat  are  atbrlll 
With  a  thought  or  a  joy  that  I  want  to  let  out, 
Though  owls  may  complain,  I  will  not  keep  still." 

The  genuinely  fine  poem,  long  attributed  to  Bulwer,  bi - 
ginning : 

"  There  Is  no  death  I  the  stars  go  down 
To  rise  upon  some  other  shore," 

is  given  in  full,  with  a  history  of  its  fortunes,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  volume,  though  by  no  means  up  to  this 
standard,  is  fiill  of  a  very  gentle  and  thoughtful  spirit. 
(l6mo,  pp.  143,  $1.00 ;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York). 

The  firet  volume  of  Mr.  Hulbert  Howe  Bancroft's  **  His- 
tory of  the  Pacific  States,"  "Central  America,"  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Vol.  IV,  on  Mexico,  the  explanation  for  the 
sudden  jump  being  found  in  a  publisher's  note  accompa- 
nying the  volume  : 

*^  It  has  been  deemed  advisable,  for  several  reasons,  to  deviate 
from  strict  numerical  order  in  the  publication  of  the  several  vol- 
umes of  this  History,  and  pursue  a  more  chronological  course. 
Thus,  instead  of  continuing  the  annals  of  Central  America,  as 
presented  in  the  second  volume  of  the  series,  the  fourth  volume 
.•f  the  series  is  next  issued,  which  is  the  first  volume  of  the  his- 
tory of  Mexico.  The  three  succeeding  volumes  will  bring  the 
histories  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  side  by  side,  down  to  * 
about  1800.  These  will  be  followed  by  several  volumes  on 
regions  toward  the  north,  for  approximately  the  same  period ; 
for  example,  the  earlier  volumes  on  the  North  Mexican  States^ 
California,  the  Northwest  Coast,  and  Oregon,  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  Nevada,  Utah,  Washington,  Idaho  and  Montana,  Brit- 
ish Columbia  and  Alaska,  may  be  issued  at  any  time." 

.  The  present  volume  has  all  the  peculiarities  as  well  as 
charms  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  work.  It  it  too  diffuse  as  usual, 
but  it  is  also  a  brilliantly  written  narrative,  packed  With 
facts  to  which  no  other  historif^n  has  had  as  full  access. 
Mr.  Bancroft's  statement  of  his  i^ethods  of  work  seems  to 
have  aroused  a  feeling  that  much  of  it  was  practically  not 
his  own.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  tinith.  The 
enormous  amount  of  material  in  his  library  of  reference 
necessitates  the  employment  of  trained  assistants ;  but  any 
practiced  literary  worker  knows  that  note-taking  is  only 
the  preliminary  stage,  and  that  th^  real  labor  begins  when 
connected  nai*rative  must  grow  from  jottings.  Mr.  Ban- 
croft's style  is  his  own,  and  its  virtues  far  exceed  its  vices. 
(8vo,  pp.  702,  $3.50.  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  publishers, 
San  Francisco). 
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Sklectioxs  from  the  Poethv  of  Robert  Brownixg.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Richard  Grant  Wliit«.  12mo,  pp.  2S5,  f2.C0.  Dodd, 
Mead  A  Co.,  New  Yorlc. 

Gideon  Fleyce.  By  11.  W.  Lucy.  Leisure  Moment  Series.  l*aper, 
pp.  324,  30  cents.     Henry  Holt  A  Co.,  New  York. 

The  Sleeping  Cau.  A  Farce.  By  William  D.  Ilowells.  24mo, 
pp.  74,  50  cents.     James  R.  Osffood  A  Co.,  Boston. 

Fanchette.  By  One  of  Her  Admirers.  Round  Robin  Series.  l6mo, 
pp.  369,  fi'OO.     James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Angeline.  a  Poem.  By  George  II.  Calvert.  Paper,  pp.  50,  60 cents. 
Lee  A  Shepanl,  Bost^m. 

Ox  the  Wing.  Rambling  Notes  of  a  Trip  to  the  Paciflc.  By  Mary 
E.  Blake.     ISmo,  pp.231,  (1.00.     I>ee  A  Shepard. 

The  Battle  of  the  Moy.  Or,  How  Ireland  Gained  Her  Indepen- 
dence, 1892-1894.     Paper,  pp.  74,  50  cents.     Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston. 

A  History  of  Latin  Literature.  From  Erimus  to  Boethius.  By 
George  Augustus  Slmcox.  M.  A.  Two  vols.,  l2mo,  pp.  468,  481,  f4.00. 
Harper  A  Brothers,  New  York. 


IN   LIGHTER    VEIN. 


Prospective  PurchaMT  of  Country  Place  lo  Agent — "  But  I  d«>'t  aee  any  Btream  of  running  water  auch  aa  deacribed 
n  the  odvertiBemeni,  and  you've  taken  me  all  over  the  place  now." 

Agent. — "  Here  you  are  >  Pact  ia,  the  atream  is  aubtemuiean.  Oreat  natural  curioaityl  We  have  tapped  ber  beie 
vilh  tbe  pump.     Have  a  drink  V 


An  Attorney  to  Hia  Love. 
Forever  nitnesg  this  deed  poll, 

To  wliom  it  may  concern, 
Tliat  for  the  sneet«et  ctt femout  »ole 

With  qiienclilesH  love  I  burn. 
To  her,  in  very  simplest  fee, 

-My  heart  I  do  convey. 
With  covemint  of  warranty, 

Forever  and  for  aye, 
T  humbly  pray  that  she  wilt  give 

Her  heart  to  me  in  trust, 
To  be  its  tenant  while  I  live 

Till  mine  is  turned  to  dust. 
1  dare  not  seek  a  title  f^reat, 

Although  I  madly  love  her ; 
If  slio  nould  grant  a  life  estate, 

I  'd  yield  remainder  over. 
Iler  heart's  entailed,  perhaps  ;  then  short 

I  '11  bring  recoverie. 
And  plead  my  cause  in  Love's  own  couit. 

With  Cupid  for  vouchee. 
The  tuufruct  of  her  dear  lips 

Would  surely  lure  the  bees  in ; 
I  long  to  hold  her  linger-tips 

By  livery  of  si '  ' 


Ah.  hopelet 

ITer  liost  of  suitors 
Oh,  who  can  foothe  si 

By  bills  "  quid  limt 
How  my  aforesaid  hei 

And  a\\  xaid  fears  v 
If  this  fait  court  woul 


le  appears 
yet, 


A  churchly  bill  of  peace. 
Then,  by  these  presents,  witness  ye 

I  'm  ^toppM  to  deny 
That  she  's  tn;  heart's  sole  alienee. 

And  shall  l>e  till  I  die.  C.  E.S.  Wood. 


IFnrma  LtUerta  tin  K.  T.  TVOww.] 

Old  Jones  he  leads  a  happy  life, 

He  has  no  care  or  wedded  strife; 

He  drinks  the  best  of  ginger  wine. 

T  wish  old  Jones'  lot  were  mine. 
And  yet  he  is  not  happy  quite, 
The  gout  it  makes  him  swear  outright  • 
The  rheumatism  racks  his  bonex. 
T  think  I  'd  rather  not  be  Jones. 

Young  Johnson  better  pleases  me  ; 

He's  in  the  best  society  ; 

Has  loi-ds  and  ladies  at  command. 

In  Johnson's  boots  I  'd  rather  stand. 
And  yet  I  'm  very  much  afraid 
For  those  same  boots  he 's  never  paid ; 
He  'h  always  out  lest  duns  should  call. 
I  'd  not  be  Johnson  after  all. 

TIten  here  I  '11  rest,  nor  rashly  go. 

But  live  and  die  in  Pjmlieo  ; 

At  home  I  'II  drink  my  ginger  wine, 

And  go  when  I  'm  asked  out  to  dine. 
And  as  I  drink  my  ginger  wine, 
I  '11  think  that  I  with  Jones  do  dine ; 
And  when  invited  out  to  tea. 
I  '11  fancy  I  young  Jolinsou  be. 

Fbbdbiccx  Locebh. 
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"The  earth  «u  made  s 
or  desultory  man,  sti 
And  pleased  with  Dovell 
ProapecW,  howeve 


Ham- 

lOUgllt 

leftion 
time: 
of  the 
to  be 

alleys, 

»cta  of 

grazing  tann,  ncD  tiepoxtts  nt  gold,  sil- 

%  copper  and  coal,  was  loat  Kight  of. 


IB  ^  chanwl  "*^»  ceemea  only  to  think  that  Utah  was  a  territory 
might  be  Indulged.  situated   in  the  midst  of   vast  deserts,   and    that  it 
,  may  be  eeen  conKi»l«(i  Of  high,  xnow-capped  nxiuntainD,  extended 
e ;  the  weary  aieht,  ftlkali  deBcrts,  salt  Bcas  and  uninhabited  arid  plainx. 
Too  well  acquainted  with  their  emllea,  slldci.  off  Even   when    the   transcontinenlal    railway   was   built, 
Fttrtidlou..  aeeklne  lew  familiar  M-ei.e.."-C'«r;w.  the  road   hardly  touched  Utah,  and    the   country   for 
Utah,  with  it«  eighty-five  thousand  equare  miles  of  years  after  remained  unknown,  unexplored  by  sight- 
territory,  has  been  leas  explored  and  less  understood  seer  or  prospector,  and  wae  even  thought  so  neglected 
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and  isolated  from  tlie  ri:st  of  the  world  th&t  the  Mor- 
mons, in  making  it  their  home,  expected  to  remain 
there  undisturbed  for  all  time.  But  Father  Time — re- 
morseless de»>tr(iyer  of  present  tilings,  and  who  oblite- 
rates past  &cls — has  not  remained  idle.  The  Mormons 
liad  no  sooner  erected  their  city,  cultivated  their  val- 
leys, opened  the  mines,  stocked  the  postures  and  built 
their  roadn,  than  another  people,  with  religious  ideaK 
antagonistic  to  those  of  Brigimm  Young,  Ix-gan  to  press 
over  the  high  barriers  which  had  thus  far  kept  Utah  se- 
cluded, and  have  continued  to  gain  in  numbers  and  in- 
fluence until  at  the  present  time  the  territory  is  largely 
settled  by  Gentiles,  and  Utah  is  on  the  verge  of  a  new 
life.  Railways  are  cou;4tructed  rapidly,  new  mines  arc 
daily  opened,  the  output  of  the  country  is  increasing, 
new  towns  have  been  built,  and  the  great  outside  world 
has  ceased  to  ask  what  good,  but  rather  to  say  how 
much  good,  may  come  out  of  Utah. 


would  see  Ogdon  and  Salt  Lake  City,  the  great  myste- 
rious Salt  Lake,  and  isolated  peaks  "  striking  up  the 
azure  "  with  their  pointed  cones  of  ice  and  snow.  Far 
to  the  south  the  valleys  would  be  seen  to  merge  into 
deep  caHons,  with  huge  rocks  of  vari-colnred  hues, 
down  which  hissing,  troubled  streams  roar  and  run 
swift  races.  The  eye  would  see  changes  in  every  direc- 
tion^now  a  vale,  now  a  forest ;  here  a  lake,  and  ai;ain 
rounded  hills  and  welkstockcd  Delde.  There  would  be 
Arctic  regions  and  others  like  Italy  ;  great  banks  of  snow 
and  bright  green  pastures.  In  fact,  from  an  elevatioo 
commanding  all  Utah,  it  would  be  seen  at  once  that  llie 
country  is  singularly  varied ;  grand,  and  yet  beauti- 
ful ;  rugged,  yet  subdued ;  arid,  and  yet  fertile ;  a  net- 
work of  mountains,  valleys,  plains  and  parks,  from  over 
and  among  whicli  run  or  nestle  clear  streams,  wide 
rivers  and  picturesque  lakes.  The  air  would  vibrate, 
too,  with  the  hum  of  industry  ;  the  puff  of  the  locomo- 


Nor  is  it  strange  that  this  change  in  the  condition  of 
thiugs  has  occurred.  The  territory  is  immensely  rich, 
lias  a  most  beautiful  and  varied  topography,  and  a 
climate  which  is  delightful.  The  Wasatch  Mountains 
divide  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parls,  and,  with  ranges 
of  lesser  height,  form  sheltered  valleys,  which  are  as 
productive  as  any  in  the  world.  If  one  were  elevated 
above  the  country  in  a  balloon,  he  would  look  down 
upon  a  varied  scene.  Extending  north  and  south,  with 
wooded  slopes,  high,  snow-capped  summits,  and  inclos- 
ing miniature  lakes,  valleys  and  forest^girded  parks, 
would  bo  seen  the  Wasatch  range ;  east  of  it,  vast, 
treeless,  arid  and  neglected,  would  appear  the  desert 
lands  which,  during  the  coming  year,  will  be  crossed  by 
a  railway  traversing  their  weary  lengths ;  and  west- 
ward—a bright  spot  in  the  view— Salt  Lake  and  Utah 
Valleys  would  meet  the  gaze,  lying  like  jewels  between 
vast  mountains,  watered  by  lakes  and  threads  of  silvery 
streams,  and  cultivated  until  hardly  a  foot  of  ground 
remains  without  its  waving  grain  and  patches  of  gar- 
den produce.     lu  the  north  of  the  territory,  too,  one 


tive  would  be  heard  as  it  penetrated  the  wild  gorges  of 
the  mountains  or  toiled  in  the  valleys ;  the  factories  uid 
smelting  works  would  break  the  stillness  with  their 
busy  activity,  and  in  the  higher  fastnesses  men  would  be 
seen  at  work  digging  precious  treasures  from  their  long 
seclusion. 

There  were  two  of  us  who  had  arrived  in  Utah  to  see 
its  sights,  study  its  life,  and,  as  we  soon  discovered,  to 
enjoy  its  beauties.  The  artist  came  to  sketch,  and  a(Ur 
he  had  covered  his  tablets  with  views  of  mountain- 
surrounded  C^den,  we  moved  southward  to  Salt  Lake 
City.  The  road  between  the  two  cities  follows  the  shores 
of  the  Salt  T^ke.  This  sleepy  body  of  water  always 
seems  like  the  glazed  eye  of  some  disappointed  giant 
chafing  at  his  involuntary  confinement.  East  of  it, 
and  indeed  bounding  it  on  nearly  all  sides,  arc  high 
mountains,  those  nearest  us  having  snowy  summits  and 
wooded  sides,  while  the  others  are  veiled  by  a  thin  haze, 
which  hides  their  outlines  and  softens  them  into  a  colB- 
plcte  whole  of  great  beauty. 

"I  wonder—"  said  the  artist,  half  to  himself. 
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■What?"  said  I. 

■'Xothing,"  he  answered.  And  then  ;  '■  But,  do  you 
know,  this  lake  Iiaunts  nie.  U  seems  entirely  unnatu- 
ral and  strange.  Look  at  these  islands  of  black  rock, 
now.  There  isn't  a  bit  of  foliage  on  them,  nor  on 
tiie  larger  ones ;  and  the  water  of  the  lake  isn't  over 
tuenty  feet  deep.  Now  there  's  watev  enough  runs  into 
this  basin,  but  there  's  no  outlet.  Evaporation  ?  Yes, 
but  with  the  salt  in  the  water,  and  the  clear  days  of 
Ulaii,  evaporation  can't  keep  the  depth  as  it  is.  I 
thiak  there  are  great  outlets  somewhere,  and  tliat  this 
is  an  arm  of  the  sea.  Anyway,  I  wish  it  would  wake 
up  ;  it  bothers  me." 

'■  Don't  look  at  it,  then,"  I  suggested,  but  he  did  not 
hear.  His  gaze  rented  as  though  riveted  on  the  sullen, 
unbroken,  glassy  surface.  The  lake  was  diill-hued,  and 
no  boats  witli  white  sails  dotted  its  surfece.  To  our  leR 
rose  the  mountains,  their  tops  suffused  with  prismatic 
rays  of  the  setting  sun— gay,  Iiappy,  smiling ;  but  the 
grim  waters  gave  no  answering  glance.  The  corn-fields 
kis!^cd  its  shores;  trim  houses  flirted  with  it,  a  thou- 
sand shades  tempted  it  to  speak ;  hut,  silent,  cold,  lisU 
less,  it  stretched  long  arms  around  its  rocky  islands, 
and  heeded  nothing  in  the  world  without. 

Salt  I^ko  City  lies  at  the  upper  or  northern  end  of 
a  valley  of  the  same  name,  and  occupies  a  portion  of 
the  sloping  "bench,"  or  Ht^sa,  which  runs  toward  the 
mountaius  from  the  shores  of  the  lake.  Back  of  the 
town  rises  the  Wasatch  range,  broken  here  into  many 
sized  cones  and  deep,  verdant  caBons.  Beyond  the  val- 
ley are  the  indistinct  outlines  of  more  mountains,  while  to 
the  west  rises  the  sloping,  wood-covered  Oquirrh  range, 
ending  abruptly  in  the  north  at  the  shores  of  the  lake. 
The  city  itselfisa  place  of  wide  streets,  well-built  houses, 
shade  trees,  trim  gardens,  and  long  avenues.  The  pub- 
lic buildings  are  mostly  owned  by  the  Mormons,  and 
add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  town.  As  wo  rode  from 
the  depot  to  the  hotel  the  artist  said  the  streets  made 
him  think  of  Paris,  they  were  so  wide  and  shaded,  and 
down  their  either  side  flowed  a  tiny  stream  of  water, 
which  swept  away  every  trace  of  rubbish.  Indeed, 
Young  and  his  followers  must  have  had  an  unusual 
amount  of  good  taste.  Xot  only  did  they  select  as  a 
site  for  their  city  a  meso  which  commands  an  extended 
view,  but  they  planned  that  all  streets  should  run  at 
right  angles  to  one  another ;  and,  consequently,  tliere  are 
formed  all  over  the  city  squares  of  green  sword  Qlled  with 
trees,  private  dwellings  and  stores.  This  regularity  of 
design  is  noticed  at  the  very  first.  Everything  is  free, 
wide,  light  and  open.  "I  don't  believe,"  said  the  ar- 
tist, ''you  can  find  a  dark  spot  in  Salt  Lake."  And 
after  our  visit  was  over  I  fully  agreed  with  him.  The 
sun  has  unlimited  fteedom,  and  its  warm  rays  ai^  never 
excluded  by  high  walls  or  narrow  ways. 

''Salt  I^ke  is  a  New  England  village,  with  foreign 
plans,  moved  out  West,"  said  the  artist. 

"  Or  a  modem  Edinbui^,"  I  suggested. 

"  Yes ;  and  yet,  after  all,  it  is  simply  Salt  Lake,  and 
a  remarkably  pretty  town  with  characteristics  all  its 

And  that  was  it ;  we  compared  it  to  many  places,  and 
were  reminded  of  this  or  that  city,  but,  after  all,  tliere 
remained  the  fact  that  nothing  wc  had  ever  seen  hefore 
was  exactly  like  it.  There  was  Arcadian  simplicity, 
but  nothing  was  commonplace.  The  public  buildings, 
the  stores,  the  homes,  all  had  a  peculiar  beauty  of  their 
own.  They  were  light^olored,  clean,  pretty.  No  grim 
stains  of  smoke  hod  soiled,  no  dull  hues  surrounded 
them.  The  houses  had  an  air  of  solid  comfort,  and 
whether  occupied  by  Mormon  or  Gentile,  had  bright 


flower-beds,  green  lawns  and  scores  of  trees  about  them. 
Nothing  seemed  new  or  crude  or  "  Western  ;"  and  the 
longer  we  stayed  the  better  pleased  we  were  with  the 
Mormon  capital  and  its  easy-going  life. 

The  square  inclosing  the  unfinished  Temple,  the 
Tabernacle  and  the  small  temple,  is  the  Mecca  for  all 
visitors  at  Salt  I^ke.  It  is  the  centre  of  Mormon- 
ism.  Here  the  marriages  are  performed,  the  sermons 
preached,  and  the  converts  instmcted.  The  Temple  is 
of  granite,  solid,  massive,  graceful  and  substantiaL 
For  thirty  years  the  work  lias  Ijeen  going  on  ;  and  fif- 
teen more  must  elapse  before  the  building  is  finished. 
■'By  which  time,"  suggested  the  artist,  "  the  Mormon 
Temple  may  beconte  a  Gentile  stote-house ;"  an  idea  I 
instantly  frowned  down,  as  it  was  apt  to  inaugurate  a 
discussion  of  Ihe  Mormon  question,  and  that  I  deter- 
mined should  be  left  lo  ihe  gentlemen  at  Washington. 
The  Tabei-nacle  is  a  building  capable  of  seating  some 
sixteen  thousand  people.  Its  roof  resembles  the  keel 
and  bottom  of  a  turned-over  boat,  and  is  of  wood.  The 
interior  of  the  vast  structure  is  void  of  any  ornamenta- 
tion, is  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  and  the  seats  are  plain 
wooden  benches. 

The  gallery  rests  on  seventy-two  pillars,  and  extends 
around  three  sides  of  tlie  room,  and  overlaps  a  large 
portion  of  the  main  floor.  The  entire  length  is  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  the  width  one  hundred  and 
fifty.  At  the  extreme  end  is  the  large  organ,  and  in 
front  of  that  three  raised  desks  for  the  various  dignita- 
ries, and  a  long  desk  for  the  chief  speaker  or  preacher 
or  saint.  The  baptismal  font,  of  carved  stone,  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  interior.  The  walls  are  of  a  glaring 
white,  and  twenty  doors  allow  an  audience  of  sixteen 
thousand  to  leave  the  room  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
acoustic  properties  are  perfect.  Standing  at  one  end 
of  the  gallery  a  pin  can  be  heard  to  drop  at  the  other 
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end.  And  the  voice  thrown  fVom  near  the  organ  is  die-  very  cliimiieys  and  upon  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses,  lay 

tinctly  heard  over  Ihe  whole  interior.  the  city,  itn  busy  hum  of  life  creeping  faintly  to  our  cara. 

Opposite  the  square  is  the  "  Tithing- Yard,"  a  walled  and  all  its  gardens,  trees  and  lawns  reveaLed.     To  the 

inciosure,  which  looks  like  a  fnnn-yMd,  and  in  which  right,  ten  miles  or  more  away,  and  nestling  in  the  arms 

every  good  Mormon  depoaitH  a  tenth  of  all  his  produce  of  blue-tinted  mountain!-',  lay  the  lake,  silent,  calm,  aod 

for  the  benefit  of  the  church.     Not  far  from  this  place  heedlesa  of  the  beauty  in  which  it  lived ;  to  Ihe  left, 

are  the  houses  Brigham  Voung  used  to  occupy,  known  and  pressing  their  huge  masses  upon  the  valley,  rose 


as  the  "Bee-Htvd"  and  "  Lion  House."  They  show 
their  age  a  little  now,  and  some  of  the  window-sills  are 
sadly  in  need  of  new  paint.  Tall  trees  surround  these 
brm-like  houses,  and  the  garden-walls  are  backed  with 
rank  shrubs.  We  never  saw  much  life  or  many  signs 
of  activity  of  any  description  around  Temple  Square  or 
at  the  Bee-Hive ;  but  the  artist,  bachelor  as  lie  is,  in- 
sisted that  a  dozen  faces  of  fair  females  watched  our 
movements  from  out  the  small  window-panes  of  the 
former  home  of  a  wonderftilly  strong-minded  man.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  I  know  we  wandered  into  every  nook  and 
comer  unchallenged,  politely  answered,  kindly  received. 
And  after  we  had  examined  to  our  heart's  content,  the 
strange  religion  which  sanctions  no  many  wives  to  one 
man  seemed  as  unreal  to  us  as  before  we  came  to  Salt 
Lake. 

Of  all  the  drives  and  rambles  about  the  city  and  its 
surroundings,  the  one  the  artist  enjoyed  most  was  the 
climb  to  Ensign  Peak.  We  had  explored  the  caBons  of 
the  Wapatch,  where  we  found  cool  shades,  rich  verdure, 
sparkling  streams  and  beauty  unadulterated,  and  had 
passed  many  a  quiet  hour  at  Fort  Douglas  listening  to 
the  music,  and  feasting  om"  eyes  with  the  wealth  of 
scenery  spread  out  at  our  feet,  when  one  day  somebody 
told  us  to  go  to  Ensign  Mountain.  Tliis  sharp  cone, 
with  bare  brown  sides  and  a  rocky  crown,  rises  directly 
behind  the  city,  and  early  in  the  morning  throws  its 
shadow  over  the  quiet  place.  After  panting  and  strug- 
gling up  to  the  very  top,  catching  a  wider  and  grander 
view  each  sf«p  of  the  way,  the  artist,  always  impressi- 
ble, but  now  justly  delighted,  seated  himself  upon  a 
rugged  boulder,  and  for  a  few  minutes  indulged  in  all 
the  adjectives  at  his  command. 

"Do  you  like  the  picture?"  I  asked. 

"  It  is  superb,  unequaled  !"  he  said,  and  again  lapsed 
into  silent  admiration. 

And  truly  the  scene  was  one  to  be  long  remembered. 
At  our  very  feet,  and  so  near  that  we  could  look  into  its 


the  Wasatch  peaks,  grand,  stately  and  deeply  torn  by 
caSons  and  narrow  gorges.  The  lower  slopes  were 
richly  covered  with  dark  forests,  but  higher  up  the  sum- 
mits had  baoks  of  soow,  which  gleamed  under  the 
bright  rays  of  the  sun.  Westward,  and  extending  for 
sixty  miles,  were  the  valleys  of  Salt  Lake  and  of  Utah 
Lake,  dim  and  haze-obscured.  At  their  extreme,  aDd 
where 

' '  Some  bine  peaks  in  the  distance  roM, 
And  white  against  the  cold  white  sky 
ShODe  out  their  coveriog  snows," 

we  caught  a  glimpse  of  proud  old  Nebo — grandeat, 
highest,  coldest  of  all  the  Wasatch  heights.  Above  us 
arched  the  sky,  blue,  vast,  and  only  dotted  here  and 
there  by  fleecy  clouds,  which  threw  upon  the  country 
below  us  irregular  patches  of  light  find  shade.  Moun- 
tain, meadow,  brook  and  Lake  greeted  us  on  every  side. 
The  valleys  were  green  and  fertile,  while  over  all  their 
wide  expanse  farm  joined  farm,  and  deep  rich  colon* 
were  formed  by  the  gardens  and  fields  of  waving  grain. 
Within  the  mountain-guarded  region  Evangeline  might 
have  lived.     It  would  have  satisfied  her  quiet  heart,  for 

"  Half-drowned  In  alwpy  peace  It  lay, 
As  satiate  with  tho  boundlesa  play 
or  sunshine  in  iu  green  array." 

The  lakes  which  dotted  and  the  stream  which  watered 

it  shone  like  purest  crjstals,  or  seemed  like  threads  of 

silver.  Vhile  to  the  east  and  on  the  west  the  "clear-cut 

hills  "  of  blue  stood  like  huge  protectors  rivct«d  to  their 

places  by  the  beauty  of  the  scene.   The  artist  sketched, 

hut  worked  in  vain  to  reproduce  the  picture ;  and  at 

last,  gazing  down  the  shadowed  vale,  began  to  quote  : 

"But  who  can  paint 

Like  Katarel    Can  Imagination  boaat, 

Amid  IU  gray  creation,  baes  like  hers!" 

And   then,  as  the  soft  shades  of  evening  began  to 

creep  over  the  snowy  heights  around  us,  we  wandered 
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(lowD  tilt;  mountain-side,  HJIencud  by  the  beauties  we 
had  seen. 

But  no  oue  ever  visits  Utah  and  remains  for  any 
length  of  time  without  taking  more  or  less  interest  in 
mines  itod  mining.  One  may  as  well  visit  London  and 
not  go  to  the  Tower  aa  to  leave  out  Alta,  Bingham  and 
'Frisco  when  sojouruing  in  Mormondom.  1  hod  im- 
pressed this  fact  upon  my  friend,  who  otherwise  could 
have  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  Salt  J^ake 
City,  and  we  agreed  at  last  to  go  to  Alta.  Leavinj; 
town  early  one  morning,  we  boarded  the  l)euver  and 
Kio  Grande  train,  and  were  soon  gliding  swiftly  down 
Salt  Lake  Valley  to  a  place  called  Bhigham  Junction, 
where  a  change  of  cars  is  made  for  Alta  and  Bingham, 
two  small  hut  important  mining  towns  lying  respectively 
in  the  Wa»Htch  and  Oquirrh  ranges. 

The  valley  itself,  down  whose  very  centre  the  railway 
led  us,  is  Utah's  garden.  Farms,  orchards  and  meadows 
greeted  us  on  every  side.  Hay  is  raised  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  we  passed  many  stacks  of  the  fragrant  fod- 
der standing  in  the  midst  of  iields  of  yellow  stubble 
which  the  mowers  had  Ictt.  To  the  east,  and  rising 
first  into  low  foot-hills,  and  later  into  massive  peaks, 
were  the  Wasatch  Mountains ;  wliile  westward,  and  es- 
tending  in  a  long  but  broken  line  far  toward  the  south, 
rose  the  Oquirrh's  rounded  ridges.  In  which  were  shaded 
canons,  and  under  which  nestled  little  vilifies.  The  day 
was  warm  and  clear,  and  so  extended  was  our  range  of 
vision  that  snow-peaks  a  hundred  miles  away  from  ua 
shone  resplendent  in  the  sunlight.  The  gardens,  the 
green-leaved  trees,  the  piles  of  mellow  fVuit!>,  and  the 
long  patches  of  stubble  gave  an  unlimited  wealth  of 
coloring ;  while  the  river  Jordan,  which  we  followed, 
wound  in  serpentine  coils  down  the  rich  and  cultivated 
region. 

At  the  Junction  we  turned  abruptly  eastward,  and 
soon  began  to  scale  a  succession  of  low,  sage-covered 
mestu,  the  way  rapidly  leading  us  into  the  mountains, 
and  giving  us  every  minute  a  better 
Salt  Lake  and  the  distant  city.     So( 
in  between  two  high  headlands  cov 
bushes,  and  a  moment  later 
were  toiling  up  the  narrow 
and  ever-changing  Little  Cot- 
tonwood caBon.    The  moun- 
tain   shut    us   in   on  every 
side.      A  bright  stream  of 
pure  water  ran  beside   us ; 
there  was  a  rich  growth  of 
brush   clinging  to  the  high  .' 

and  granite-strewn  cliffs,  but  '■ 

only  by  stretching  our  heads 
out  of  the  car-window  could 
the  sky  above  be  seen.  At 
Wasatch,  a  few  miles  up  the 
canon,  the  railway  ends,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  distance 

to  Alta  is  made  by  a  tram-  '   '        '^■^-...^/. 

way  drawn  by  a  tandem  of  ',  _- 

mules.     Stepping  from   the 

car  into  the  small  sled-like  ' 

contrivance  we  began  the 
steep  ascent.  The  driver 
touched  his  leader  with  no 

gentle  hand  ;  we  clung  firmly  to  our  frail  seats,  and 
soon  were  fer  up  the  narrow  caHon,  and  skirting  the 
steep  sides  of  the  clifis,  The  higher  we  rode  the  steeper 
the  way  became,  until  the  valley  lay  far  beneath  us, 
and  its  shrubbery,  stream  and  half-concealed  rocks 
were  blended  into  an  indistinct  and  vari-eolored  mass. 


"  A  wonderftil  place  for  snow-slides,  this,"  said  the 
driver  at  my  side,  just  as  we  came  to  a  very  narrow 
part  of  the  road. 

"Indeed?"  I  answered,  not  particularly  interested 
just  then  in  anything  but  the  view  we  had  of  distant 
peaks  and  deep,  dark  gorges. 

"  Yes, "  continued  the  knowing  one  ;  "  the  snow  drifts 
here  from  ten  to  forty  feet  deep,  leaving  the  largest  trees 
looking  like  shrubs.  It 's  all  right  while  the  cold  lasts, 
hut  when  it  begins  to  grow  warm,  look  out  for  slides  I 
Avalanches  of  a  hundred  acres  have  come  down  these 
elopes,  crushing  everything  before  them.  Oue  swept 
over  Alta  a  few  years  ago,  and  six  persons  were  killed, 
and  as  many  more  buried.  A  half-dozen  men  were 
buried  in  one  gulch  a  thoui^and  feet  under  packed  ice 
and  snow,  and,  when  found  in  June,  their  bodies  were 
as  ftesh  and  fair  as  if  they  had  just  ceased  to  breathe. 
1  admire  a  grand  view,  but  I  don't  want  it  from  Alta  in 
winter  time." 

And  neither  do  I,  for  when  we  reached  the  little  town 
— if  you  can  call  a  collection  of  a  few  houses  a  town — 
it  seemed  situated  so  as  to  tempt  all  slides  to  destroy  it. 
Iliglk  mountains  rose  about  the  place,  and  the  rude 
houses  were  perched  upon  sucii  steep  hill-sides  that  I 
wondered  they  did  not  fell  down  into  the  valley  below. 
How  cold  it  was,  too  1  It  seemed  as  though  we  had 
stepped  into  winter  days,  and  when  the  driver  said 
'^  All  aboard  I"  we  gladly  turned  from  Alta  and  began 
our  downward  journey. 

If  we  had  crawled  up  to  Alta,  we  flew  down  from  it. 
The  mules  had  been  unhitched,  and  now  our  car  began 
its  nine-mile  slide  alone.    The  grade  must  have  been 


■^*^./ 


fully  two  hundred  feet  to  the  mile,  and  every  moment 
our  speed  increased,  until  we  were  absolutely  flying 
down  the  narrow  path.  At  our  left  the  valley  sank 
away  for  five  hundred  feet  or  more  ;  but  on  our  right 
the  rocky,  shrub-lined  cliffs  rose  to  unseen  heights.  We 
glided  through  long  snow-sheds,  whirled  about  sharp 
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comera,  danced  over  frail  trestle-workn,  and,  with 
swiinniing  eye»  and  beating  pul^^ee,  found  ourselves  at 
last  safely  at  our  journey's  end. 

'■  A  good  place  to  see — oiiw,"  said  he  of  the  brusli ; 
but  I  wiy  a  good  place  to  see  many  times — in  ftunimcr 
—if  only  to  liave  the  exciteiueDt  of  the  homeward  elide. 


buldly  into  .Spanish  Fork  Cation,  which  leads  over  the 
range  into  Eastern  Utah  and  to  Colorado, 

Juttt  Ijcfore  we  lost  sight  of  tlie  town,  we  gained  a 
view  of  Utah  Uahin.  It  lay  mpread  out  below  us  in  all 
its  length  and  breadth.  High  mountaioa  grouped  them- 
Helves  iu  irregular  heights  about  it.     Far  to  the  north, 


^^?3:m'^^rm^m0-'-£'*^^ 


^-'^«;.T<«B--;yg^. 


Opposite  Alta,  but  across  Salt  Lake  Valley  and  in  a 
little  nook  of  the  Oquirrh  range,  is  Bingham,  a  mining 
camp,  which  is  shut  in  by  high  hills,  where  incessant 
stamp-mill  noises  confuse  the  unaccustomed  senses.  We 
ran  up  there  for  a  day,  and  saw  the  yellow  earth  give  up 
its  golden  trea.sures,  and  how  men  worked  in  the  big 
black  tunnels  they  had  dug  under  the  massive  moun- 
tains. After  tlmt  we  wandered  among  the  fhrms  down 
in  the  lower  country,  and  explored  the  varied  attrac- 
tions of  the  adjoining  regions.  At  length,  growing  tired 
of  such  scenes,  we  held  a  consultation  as  to  our  future 
course,  and  decided  upon  visiting  Eastern  Utah. 

"  Sow,  Central  Utah  I  can  And  out  about  by  asking," 
said  the  artist ;  "  but  not  yet  have  I  found  a  man  who 
can  tell  me  wliat  sort  of  country  lies  over  the  range. 
I  am  for  seeing  It,  dry  and  wild  though  it  may  be." 

And  what  he  wanted  I  agreed  to.  It  saved  a  great 
deal  of  trouble — this  readily  agreeing  trait  of  mine— and 
starting  once  more  from  Salt  Lake  City  we  ran  down 
the  valley,  throngli  the  Narrows,  separating  Utah  from 
Salt  Lake  ba.-<in,  and  at  Provo  made  our  flrst  hall.  This 
little  Mormon  town,  shaded  by  countless  trees  and  pro- 
tected by  the  Wiisatcli  Mountains,  overlooks  Utah 
Lake.  It  is  the  summer-resort  of  the  territory.  Rich 
fann-lands  stretch  away  from  it  in  nearly  every  direc- 
tion ;  the  accommodations  are  excellent  and  the  views 
magnificent.  Leaving  it  on  our  left,  and  after  we  had 
followed  the  lake-shore  a  few  miles,  the  road — the  Den- 
ver and  Rio  Gmnde,  by  the  way— turned  sharply  toward 
the  east,  climlK'd  a  few  sloping  mesa.",  and  then  struck 


and  where  the  two  ranges,  the  Waaatch  and  the  Oquirrh, 
seemed  to  meet,  stood  Salt  Lake  City,  dim  and  lialf- 
obscurcd  by  the  distance.  Opposite  it  we  saw  the  lake 
itself,  vast,  dull-hued  and  motionless.  Looking  toward 
the  south,  the  country  appeared  stilt  more  broken  and 
uneven.  Beyond  the  lake  and  with  their  lower  slopes 
wrapped  In  delicale  folds  of  bine  haze,  rose  enow-tipped 
peaks,  captained  by  Nebo  Mountain.  At  our  feet,  and 
in  the  midst  of  sollly-colorcd  tields.  lay  the  lake. 

The  stillness  o(  tlieir  aep<>(^l  In  each  trmce 

Its  clear  depths  ;leld  of  their  far  height  and  hoe." 

The  sandy  shores  were  lapped  by  gentle  waves ;  birds 
skurried  the  mirror  surfece,  and  in  the  waters  were  re- 
flected fleecy  clouds,  the  deep  blue  sky,  and  the  vast 
array  of  many-shaped  mountains  which  surrounded  it 
Tlie  landscape  was  as  gentle  as  that  which  Scotland 
offers — fresh,  fair,  grand  and  beautiful ;  a  pastoral 
scene,  where  cattle  fed  and  green  trees  waved  over 
fields  of  gold-hued  produce.  A  thousand  changing 
lights  fell  on  the  mountain-sides ;  light  clouds  coquetted 
with  their  jagged  peaks;  and,  isolated  from  the  world, 
a  picture  in  itself,  the  fertile  valley  ^led  from  our  sight 
as  we  onward  pressed  again  to  new  and  stranger  scenes. 
To  get  "  over  the  Wasatch  Mountains  "  was  a  mueli 
more  difficult  undertaking  a  few  years  ago  than  it  is 
now.  To-day  tlie  railway  ha"  scaled  the  lofly  height* 
of  the  range,  and,  disregarding  all  obstacles,  liasreachrii 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  territory  beyond.  We  fol- 
lowed at  first  a  succession  of  picturesque  caflons,  where 
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the  foliage  was  abundant  and  pretty  streams  ran  beside 
us.  The  cliB'fl,  never  liigh,  were  ot  red  or  wlkite  sand- 
atone,  cut  into  curiouH  shapes  and  fringed  with  tall  pinea 
or  l»alf-«ontealcd  with  uliuging  vines.  Wherever  a 
bend  in  the  streams  had  madu  a  meadow,  we  saw  cattle 
feeding  or  cime  across  small  fiirnis^.  In  places  there 
were  narrow  vales  extending  to  our  right  and  left,  up 
whoi-e  tree-lined  lengths  we  caught  sight  of  snowy 
mountains  in  the  distance.  And,  again,  there  would  be 
miniature  Niagaras  leaping  over  the  cliffs  and  felling  in 
silvered  sprav  into  the  stream  below.  At  one  place,  the 
"  Bed  NaiTows  "  by  name,  the  rocks  are  ot  a  bright 
red,  set  off  by  green  Hhrui>s ;  and  at  another  point  are 
the  "  White  Narrows,"  where  the  rocka  are  of  a  light 
gray  tint.  It  seems  at  time^  as  though  the  caQons  had 
no  outlet,  so  closely  are  they  heinnied  in  by  the  moun- 
tains; and  yet,  by  making  sliarp  and  frequent  turns, 
the  road  escapes  all  hindrances,  and  in  time  gains  the 
Soldiers'  Divide,  nearly  eight  thousand  feet  above  sea- 
level,  which  leads  to  Price  River  Gafion,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  range. 

Price  River  CaDon  runs  through  a  hunters'  paradise. 
It  is  a  deep,  wild,  roek-.'itrewn,  brush^rown  goi^e,  and 
is  watered  by  a  stream  which  leaps  over  fallen  rocks 
and  swings  around  sharp  headlands  in  deep  masses  of 
foam.  The  country  away  from  the  caOon  consists  of 
dense  forests  and  gra.ssy  parks,  where  deer,  bear,  wolf 
and  elk  are  found  in  great  abundance.  There  are  fresh, 
clear  streams,  too,  in  which  are  tish  enough  to  keep  an 
angler  bufy  for  many  a  day.  In  fact  the  top  of  the 
Wasatch  range  is  as  good  a  wilderness  and  is  as  well 
stocked  as  the  lover  of  nature  or  the  enthusiastic  hunter 


As  we  draw  gradually  nearer  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains the  cafiou  became  deeper  and  mora  rugged.  On 
the  one  side  thera  were  heavily -wooded  and  rounded 
foot-hills ;  but  on  the  other  the  cliffs  ended  abruptly  in 
long  lines  of  palisade-like  formations  of  red  or  yellow- 
colored  sandstone.  Now  a  rock  resembled  a  huge 
castle,  with  ram])art,  tower,  moat  and  loop-holes ;  and, 
anon,  takes  the  shape  of  massive  chimneys  and  strauge 
heads.  Scattered  about  in  wild  confusion  at  the  base  of 
the  cliffis  were  giant  boulders,  which  the  frosts  of  winter 
had  sent  rolling  from  their  former  beds  into  the  abyss 
below;  and  everywhere  thera  was  a  rank  growth  of  low 
bushes  and  graceful  pines  and  cedars.  But  little  sun- 
shine lalla  into  the  goi^e,  and  that  which  does  reach 
there  comes  in  broken  aud  uneven  patches  through  the 
abundant  foUt^. 

We  bad  nearly  reached  level  ground  again,  and  were 
following  the  line  of  the  rugged  cliBs  into  open  couutrj', 
when  we  came  suddenly  around  a  projecting  mountain 
and  in  sight  of  Castle  Gate.  This  natural  wonder  is 
the  gateway  through  which  Sydney  Johnson's  army 
marelied  on  their  way  East,  and  beneath  the  frown- 
ing ports  every  one  must  pass  who  goes  into  or 
comes  out  of  the  range.  The  two  pillars  of  roughly- 
hewn  rock  are  nearly  live  hundred  feet  high,  and  are 
offshoots  of  the  cUtfs  behind  them.  They  resemble  the 
bows  of  two  immense  ships  about  to  rush  against  one 
another  with  mutually  destructive  results,  and  are  so 
high  and  steep  that  no  one  has  yet  climbed  them. 
Their  crests  are  bare,  weather-beaten  aud  desolate,  but 
their  bases  are  half-concealed  by  low-growing  shrubs 
and  wind-swept  cedars.     Between  the  pillars  run  the 


could  wish  to  sec.     Tall,  gaunt  trees,  fellen  and  half  river  and  the  railroad,  and  as  we  stole  slowly  through 

decayed,  upright  and  Rtmng,  or  pushed  by  fierce  winds  the  narrow  way,  past  the  rcd-hued  heights,  which, 

against  their  fellows  meet  the  eye  at  every  turn  ;  there  "  Like  ef^ote,  aUtid 

are    dark    recesses,   tumbling  cascades,  swcet-smclling  Towntliid  enchantedland," 

breezes,  and  solitudes  which  speak  to  the  imagination  the  scene  was  wild,  strange,  and  yet  full  of  picturasqne- 

nnd  fescinate  the  beholder.  ncss.     The  tremendous  pillars  were  so  tall  that  the 
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sunlight  touched  their  foreheads  and  tlirew  long  Bhadottn  a  rudecamp  had  been  erected  to  accommodate  the  track- 
on  the  cUffia  behind,  but  lower  down  the  shade  wm  un-  layers  and  graders.  There  was  one  large  tent  for  eat- 
relieved  of  its  grim  darkness.  Silence,  broken  only  by  ing,  another  for  cooking,  and  several  for  the  men  and 
the  noise  the  river  made,  held  the  region  captive,  contractors  to  sleep  in.  Scores  of  horaes  and  toules 
Looking  back  the  way  we  had  come,  appeared  the  dark  were  tethered  before  long  feed  trou^.  The  train 
mass  of  the  mountains,  and  eastward  long  lines  of  van-  we  were  on  brought  rails,   ties,  hay,   and  a  misceUa- 


colored  and  curiously-shaped  blufl^  of  crumbling  sand- 
stone foded  out  of  sight  down  Castle  Valley.  We  were 
over  the  Waaatch  barriers.  Before  ub  lay  Eautem 
Utah,  and  as  we  moved  onward  even  the  low  foot-hilla 
of  the  main  range  sank  gradually  into  insignificant 
mounds  of  sand ;  vegetation,  foliage  and  all  the  fresh- 
ness we  had  been  enjoying  became  things  of  the  past. 
"We  were  in  a  sea  of  dull-hued  earth,  and,  when  once 
fully  upon  its  lonely  wastes,  we  cea-sed  to  wonder  that 
80  few  had  been  able  to  tell  us  of  the  region  or  had  been 
unable  to  describe  its  utter  lonelineiis. 

Eastern  Utah  extends  from  the  Wasatch  Mount^ns 
to  the  western  limits  of  Colorado.  The  region  em- 
braces an  area  which  measures  some  two  hundred  miles 


any  description.  It  is  an  arid  desert,  with  sage-brush 
and  sand-dunes,  rolling  mesas  and  long  stretches  of 
bare,  bleak  wa.-'tes.  The  climate  is  mild.  By  spring 
the  I>enver  and  Rio  Grande  Hallway  will  have  pushed 
across  it,  rendering  the  region  easy  of  access.  The  ad- 
jacent mountains  have  mineral  and  coal ;  the  soil,  if 
irrigated,  is  capable  of  production,  and  in  time  the 
country  may  be  reclaimed.  Down  one  portion  of  it 
flows  Price  Eiver,  and  across  another  runs  the  Green, 
while  in  the  east  are  the  Grand  and  Kio  Dolores,  and  in 
the  southeast  the  Rio  Colorado. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  as  I  have  hinted,  there 
is  no  civilization,  and  nothing  has  been  done  toward 
reclaiming  the  sea-like  district.  We  escaped  from  Castle 
Gate  and  the  Castle  Valley  only  to  find  that  the  railway 
track  ended  a  short  distance  beyond.     At  the  terminus 


neous  mass  of  goods.  Far  ahead  of  the  camp  we  could 
see  the  long  line  of  embankment  which  the  graders  had 
made,  and  the  track  was  being  laid  at  the  rate  of  a  mile 
a  day.  It  was  warm  and  pleasant  in  the  Galley.  On 
either  side  were  low  ranges  of  hills,  bare,  dull-colored, 
dry  and  Irregular.  The  dust  was  suffocating.  A  too 
sudden  putting  down  of  the  foot  raised  a  dense  cloud 
of  it.  The  tents,  men,  horses,  and  in  fact  all  things 
about  us,  were  white  with  the  thick  sediment.  It  was 
an  active  place,  a  scene  of  unusual  life  and  movement 

"  Shall  we  go  on  ?"  a^kcd  the  artist,  looking  toward 
the  desert  which  stretched  before  us.  "  Shall  we  hire 
a  team  and  drive  to  the  Colorado  end  of  the  railway  ex- 
tension, or  go  back  to  Salt  Lake  f " 

"  I  am  for  going  on,"  I  answered.  "  I  should  like  a 
few  days  in  the  desert.  How  long  will  it  tahe  us  to 
reach  Colorado  ?" 

"Pour  or  five  days." 

"Then  I  would  rather  try  it." 

And  nn  hour  later  there  was  brought  up  before  the 
tent  in  which  we  were  lounging  the  "  outfit "  which 
we  were  to  live  by,  or  in,  for  the  next  four  days,  and 
until  we  had  crossed  nearly  two  hundred  miles  of  dry, 
hot  sand.  The  teara  consisted  of  a  buckboard.  a  driver 
and  a  pair  of  very  diminutive  but  very  long-eared 
mules.  The  driver's  name  was  "Owen;"  but  Owen 
what,  we  failed  to  discover.  Afler  strapping  our  bags 
to  the  wagon,  and  taking  leave  of  our  new-found 
fViends,  we  were  off,  jolting,  dust-obscured,  crawling  at 
a  slow  pace  through  the  deep  layera  of  powdered  dust. 

Traveling  in  a  desert  behind  a  pair  of  mules  is  fun  at 
first,  monotonous  after  a  day,  tiresome  after  two  days, 
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and  torture  ever  afterward.  Fitly  tnilee  a  day  seemB  a 
ehort  distance  to  make,  but  when  you  are  bounced  fully 
twenty  miles  in  addition  by  the  dust-covered  stones  in 
the  way,  the  work  of  that  twelve  or  tliirteen  hours  is 
quite  Hufficient.  1  am  of  light  weight,  and  the  ruts  and 
atones  we  went  over  kept  me  continually  bobbing  up 
and  down,  until  every  bone  in  my  body  ached ;  and  as 
for  the  artist,  he  had  despair  written  all  over  his  face. 
Owen  atone  remained  calm  and  indifferent.  He  spoke 
but  rarely,  flourished  his  whip  continually,  and  got 
ftdly  ten  miles  in  two  hours  out  of  his  mild-eyed  ani- 
mals. The  dust  was  friendly  ;  it  was  inclined  to  be  ex- 
tremely sociable.  When  we  left  camp  we  looked  like 
ordinary  Iraveiisrs,  but  an  hour  later  were  as  white  as 
millers.  Eyes,  hair,  clothes  and  satchels  were  pelted 
and  powdered  with  the  too  friendly  stuff.  We  brushed 
ourselves  and  fretted  at  first,  but  soon  yielded  to  the 
inevitable,  and  prepared  to  see  whatever  there  was 
around  us. 

And  yet  there  was  not  much  variety,  Tlie  first  day 
we  drove  along  Price  River,  or  rather  a  few  miles  north 
of  where  it  ran.  The  forther  we  penetrated  the  desert 
the  lower  the  hills  on  either  aide  of  us  became,  and 
when  we  camped  at  night  in  an  engineer's  tent,  in  a 
grove  of  cottonwoods,  there  was  nothing  but  a  vast 
plain  before  and  behind  us,  and  only  a  long  line  of 
cliflfe  on  the  left,  which  Owen  said  were  known  as  the 
"Book  Clilfi,"  and  would  follow  us  clear  to  Colorado. 

Had  we  not  been  so  thoroughly 
tired,  I  am  sure  we  should  have  ob- 
jected to  the  accommodations  offered 
us ;  but,  worn  out  as  we  were,  the 
ground  floor  of  a  tent  ^¥as  most  ac- 
ceptable. After  a  hearty  supper  in 
the  camp,  we  rolled  ourselves  up  in 
the  blankeb!  we  had  brought,  and 
with  a  pile  of  sand  for  n  pillow,  were 
soon  in  the  land  of  slumber. 

These  camps  (the  fiict  may  be  stated 
here)  were  the  only  lodging-places 
which  the  desert  provided  for  us  dur- 
ing our  entire  journey.  The  chief  en- 
gineer has  one  tent,  and  bis  assistants 
usually  occupy  three  or  four  others, 
while  cooking  and  eating  takes  place 
in  another.  The  interiors  are  bare 
of  everything  except  what  is  really 
necessary.  The  chief  has  a  long 
table,  a  few  books,  some  instruments, 
and  a  soft  spot  in  a  comer  for  his 
blankets.  The  assistants  simply  have 
their  stove,  and  sleep  in  blankets  on  ",'.:, 

the  ground.     Sometimes  the  various  ■^"_.  .': 

tents  are  arranged  with  military  pre- 
cision, but  usually  are  pitched  in  wild 
conftision  ;  but,  humble  as  these  shel- 
ters are,  I  defy  one  to  approach  them 
late  in  the  evening,  after  a  iiard  day's 
drive,  and  not  consider  them  the  most 
inviting  placeshe  ever  saw.  There  Is  ■  -  S-  ''•'""t 
usually  a  bright  camp-fire  burning,        "  "" 

throwing  a  ruddy  lifrht  upon  the 
scene,  and  as  the  visitor  approaches 
the  dogs  bark  and  a  tent-flnp  is  raised  to  allow  a  head 
to  stick  out,  and  a  voice  to  bid  the  stranger  welcome. 
Aft*r  eating,  we  invariably  grouped  about  the  open  fire 
with  our  hoft.  smoked  our  pipes,  and  listened  to  the 
hoarse  winds  which  blew  across  the  desert  spot.  All 
was  new,  strange  and  odd,  but  yet  warm  and  comfort- 
able, and  as  snug  a  resting-place  as  one  could  wish. 


Bright  and  early  the  next  day,  and  while  the  air  was 
still  crisp  and  cold,  we  were  ofl' again.  All  the  second 
day  we  toiled  over  a  veritable  desert.  To  the  north  ran 
the  "  Book  CUfis,''and  late  in  the  day  appeared  the 
dim,  red-colored,  jagged  outlines  of  the  ban  Rafael 
range  &r  away  to  the  southward.  No  trees  were  to  be 
seen,  no  birds,  no  patches  of  green  grass.  Everything 
was  flat,  dry  and  sandy.  Only  a  few  tufts  of  grease- 
wood  or  sage  relieved  the  dull  monotony  of  the  view. 

"No,"  said  Oweu,  "there  ain't  much  variety,  an' 
that 's  a  fact ;  an'  yi^t,  let  the  wind  blow  pretty  hard, 
as  it  does  often,  an'  you  '11  get  up  a  change  pretty  sud- 

"  How  is  that  ?"  we  asked. 

,"Wal,  you  see,  when  the  wind  sweeps  over  there 
right  smart  it  Just  makes  a  powerful  lot  o'  dust  and 
sand  fly,  an'  it's  all  a  man  wants  to  do  to  face  a  dry 
storm  like  that  Yes,  sir ;  these  mounds  here  are  made 
by  the  wind,  an'  all  this  sand  keeps  changing  so  the 
place  looks  difierent  ever}'  time  I  see  it." 

And  then  he  told  us  a  few  facts  more.  Near  the  base 
of  the  cliffs  there  is  some  grazlng-land  of  sweet  short 
grasses,  which  the  cattle  of  tlie  region  live  on.  In  the 
San  Rafael  range  mineral  has  been  found,  and  there 
are  huge  rocks  and  cations,  which  serve  as  hiding- 
places  for  the  cattle-thieves  who  sometimes  infest  the 
countrj-.  Water  is  scarce,  but  the  few  wells  which  have 
been  dug  have  struck  it  at  a  sliglit  depth.     Price  River 


leaves  the  desert  and  runs  through  Box  CaOon,  in  the 
Book  ClifRi,  until  it  reaches  the  Green.  The  winters 
are  mild,  the  summers  hot.  The  earth  is  usually  caked 
and  hard,  but  where  broken  by  freight-teams  is  soft  and 
dusty.  There  is  little  or  no  rainfoll,  and  no  attempt 
has  yet  been  made  to  cultivate  the  soil. 
As  the  day  advanced  we  gained  a  belter  view  of  the 
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Son  Rattiel  range.  It  etretched  before  us  for  Rfly  miles 
or  Diore,  and  faded  away  at  last  in  a  dim  blue  distance. 
The  Book  Clifls,  high,  knife-like,  and  colored  by  Beams 
of  shale,  continued  at  our  side.  At  times  these  were  like 
massive  cottages,  and  huge  chimneys  were  formed  by  iso- 
lated portions,  but  usually  the  fronts  were  steep  and  un- 
broken, and  not  a  sign  of  verdure  could  l)e  seen.  Around 
us  stretched  the  level  plain,  dull  and  barren,  and  witli 
only  low  sand-dunes  to  break  the  outline.  In  such  a 
region  the  quiet  and  stillness  became  at  times  oppres- 
sive. Our  voices  grew  huslied  in  sympathy,  and  for 
hours  wc  drove  slowly  and  silently  along  our  way.  Now 
and  then  we  frightened  up  a  flock  of  small  birds  which 
exaclly  resemble  the  sand-birds  along  the  sea-coast,  and 
anon  a  buzzard  sailed  solemnly  over  our  heads. ,  It 
seemed  aa  though  nature,  prodigal  elsewhere  of  her 
gifts,  had  neglected  this  portion  of  the  world,  so  bereft 
was  it  of  every  trace  of  beauty. 
Th«  aftemoou  of  the  second  day  brought  us  to  Green 


"How  faria  the  Rio  Colorado  CaSon  from  here!"  we 
inquired. 

"Can't  say,  exactly,"  he  answered.  "Don't  know 
none  here  as  ever  got  there.  I)o  you  see  them  rocks," 
pointing  to  a  wild  confusion  of  red-tinged  itoulders  piled 
up  in  the  near  distance  in  the  south.  "  Well,  all  the 
country  below  here  is  like  that,  an'  'twould  take  pretty 
hard  work  to  get  through  to  the  Colorado.  I'retty  rough 
country,  mist«r,  and  rfon't  youforgit  it  /" 

A  httlc  bt^yond  the  Green  we  came  to  a  mesa  which 
stretched  across  our  path.  Climbing  it,  tbere  was  ob- 
tained a  view  such  as  we  had  not  enjoyed  since  we  stood 
on  Ensign  Peak.  All  day  we  had  obtained  unsatisbc- 
tory  glimpses  of  some  snow-capped  peaks  extending  in 
broken  masses  across  the  plains,  and  Owen  had  said 
they  were  of  the  Sierra  La  Salle  range.  He,  however, 
had  cautioned  us  to  waste  no  enthusiasm,  for,  as  he 
said,  "  You  can't  see  'em  good  now,  but  after  passing 
Green  Biver  I  can  give  you  a  good  look  at  'em."    And 


Biver.  Bounding  a  high  point  of  the  cli^  we  saw  the 
stream  gli!>tcning  in  the  sunlight,  and  winding  down  a 
sandy  valley.  A  fringe  of  cottonwood  trees  attracted 
our  notice  first,  and  hours  of  steady  travel  elapsed  be- 
fore we  reached  the  river  itself.  Driving  down  the 
sloping  banks,  and  fording  the  clear  but  shallow  waters, 
we  came  to  the  first  settlement  of  any  description  we 
had  yet  seen.  It  boasted  the  name  of  jGrcen  Biver  City, 
and  consisted  of  three  or  four  rough,  log-built  cabins, 
with  the  words  "Saloon  "  and  "  Restaurant  "conspicu- 
ously displayed  on  soiled  canvas  over  the  doorways.  In 
fl-ont  of  the  primitive  shops  were  congregated  a  few  ill- 
dressed,  rough  aiid  greasy-looking  men,  who  live  by 
supplying  passing  freighters  with  "  forty-rod  whisky  " 
and  vile-tasting  cigars.  Before  the  "town  "ran  the 
river,  coming  out  of  a  caSon  in  the  cliflfe,  and  entering 
another  soon  after.  It  was  down  the  Green  and  through 
its  caHons  that  Major  Powell  passed  on  his  way  to  the 
Rio  Colorado,  though,  as  an  old  fellow  said  to  us,  "  fte 
didn't  believe  Powell  ever  made  that  trip,  'cause  he  'd 
tried  it,  and  couldn't  noways  near  get  through  the 
goi^e." 

"  Is  it  ft  deep  caHon  ?"  we  asked. 

■'  Deep  t"  he  echoed  ;  "  deep  I  Well,  I  should  say  so. 
An'  not  only  that,  but  full  o'  rocks  an'  whirlpools,  an' 
as  dark  as  night.  I  tell  you,  I  don't  want  to  try  't 
again." 


when  we  had  reached  the  top  of  the  mean  this  mild  en- 
tliusiast  halted  his  team  with,  "  Now  you  can  see  'era," 
and  bade  us  look. 

Shall  we  ever  fotget  the  sight  1  Behind  us  ran  the 
river,  the  only  bright  line  in  the  dreary  w-aste.  Beyond 
it  stretched  the  desert.  Far  in  the  west  the  San  Rafael 
range  threw  out  its  long,  red,  broken  arm,  and  where 
it  was  obscured  by  liaze  some  snowy  heights  appeared 
in  view,  mellowed  by  the  distance  and  soft  as  the  hills 
of  Italy.  Before  us,  twenty  miles  away,  and  separated 
ttom  our  mtsa  by  a  wide  stretch  of  valley,  towered  the 
Sierra  La  Salle.  In  the  midst  of  so  much  low  ground 
the  height  seemed  double  what  it  really  was.  White 
banks  of  snow  covered  the  serrated  peaks,  and  snow- 
banners  blew  in  veil-like  threads  far  off  their  sharp 
points.  I/)wer  down  the  mountain-sides  wet«  covered 
with  a  thick  growth  of  timber ;  and  lower  still  appeared 
huge  chimneys,  domes  and  factory-shaped  pinnacles  of 
red  sandstone.  To  the  left  of  the  range,  low,  wooded, 
biue-tint«d  hills  extended  to  a  dim  distance,  while  fcie- 
tween  them  and  the  Ia  Salle,  the  deep,  red-rocked  caHon, 
worn  by  the  Rio  Dolores,  opened  its  wide  mouth  to  us 
fW>m  out  the  greenness  around  it.  At  the  end  of  the  in- 
tervening valley  ran  the  River  Grand,  hid  fh>m  our  sight, 
but  with  its  course  marked  by  twin  rows  of  cottonwoods 
growing  on  its  banks.  At  the  foot  of  the  main  range, 
so  Owen  told  us,  there  is  a  Mormon  colony  living  in 
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what  is  called  "Little  Green  Valley,"  where  there  are 
fertile  fields  and  rich  farms,  and  a  summer  climate 
three-fourths  of  the  year.  But  the  distance  to  this  little 
oasis  was  so  great  that  we  could  discover  no  trace  of 
civilization  there.  The  valley  nearest  us  appeared 
smooth  and  level,  but  in  reality  was  filled  with  deep 
washes,  and  the  dry  cracks  foimed  a  network  over  its 
whole  extent. 

The  La  Salle  peaks  were  the  most  enjoyable  featui-e 
of  the  landscape.  Every  cone  differed  from  its  neigh- 
bor in  size  and  shape  ;  and  yet  there  was  not  one  which 
did  not  have  its  heavy  covering  of  purest  snow.  Not  a 
tree,  no  suggestion  of  a  rock  was  to  be  seen  among  the 
white  pinnacles.  Every  summit  stood  boldly  out 
against  the  deep  blue  sky  like  a  bit  of  Arctic  grandeur 
peeping  above  a  virgin  forest.  From  the  topmost  heights 
sharp  ridges  ran  into  lower  depths  where  the  pines  grew, 
and  formed  deep  gorges  and  dazzling  cations.  The 
towering  masses  seemed  like  giants  of  ice — cold,  soli- 
tary, powerful,  and  able  to  withstand  the  fiercest  storms. 
There  the  rays  of  the  early  sun  were  seen,  and  long  after 
the  desert  was  wrapped  in  dusky  shades  they  still  were 
bathed  in  a  light  which  seemed  loth  to  leave  them. 
Fingers  of  a  frozen  hand,  they  pointed  ever  upward. 


landmarks  for  miles  and  miles  of  space  around  them, 
and  speaking  of  a  grand,  a  beautiful  hfe  of  stainless 
purity,  which  those  who  gaze  at  them  try  at  times  so 
hard  to  live.  And  then  the  forests,  merged  by  the  dis- 
tance into  compact  layers  of  green,  told  us  of  sylvan 
shades  where  nature  had  never  been  disturbed.  Trees 
fell  there,  and  no  eyes,  save  those  of  wild  animals,  saw 
their  death.  We  looked  from  a  desert  to  a  wilderness ; 
we  stood  where  the  earth  was  dry  and  parched  and  saw 
where  waters  ran  and  freshness  abounded. 

We  camped  that  night  near  the  mesa,  and  before  we 
slept  the  moon  had  risen,  and  threw  its  cold,  mellow 
light  over  the  shining  peaks.  Long,  gaunt  shadows  fell 
upon  the  snowy  and  upon  the  tree-covered  ranges.  The 
wild  coyotes  of  the  desert  filled  the  air  with  their 
mournful  cries.  Around  us  the  camp-fires  burned 
briskly,  lighting  up  the  feeding  mules  tethered  within 
their  glow.  The  sky  above,  clear,  vast  and  arched,  was 
filled  with  sparkling  stars  and  planets.  We  were  in 
another  world,  a  foreign  region,  alone  with  nature.  The 
wind  of  night  whistled  its  mournful  notes,  and,  warmly 
tucked  beneath  our  blankets,  we  knew  that,  high  on  the 
La  Salle  peaks,  the  snows  were  drifting  and  wild  winter 
was  holding  drear  camivaL 

Edwards  RoBERTd. 
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Denct  Merrill  sat  on  the  doorstep  of  the  old  log 
house  which  was  her  birthplace,  and  had  been  her  home 
for  eighteen  years,  and  gazed  with  a  happy  face  across 
the  *'  big  medder  "  toward  a  little  clump  of  trees  which 
intervened  between  her  and  a  certain  little  new  log 
house,  from  which  she  could  faintly  hear  the  sound  of  a 
hammer. 

This  was  not  the  first  evening  she  had  thus  sat  listen- 
ing to  that  sound  and  watching  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
Sam  coming  down  the  road  whistling  a  merry  tune.  It 
was  always  the  same  tune  that  he  whistled,  and  Dency 
knew  that  linked  with  the  melody  was  a  simple  rhyme 
of  a  happy  life,  a  little  home,  and  a  loving  wife. 

As  the  first  sharp,  clear  note  smote  upon  her  ear  she 
would  arise  from  her  seat  and  go  and  meet  him ;  and 
when  Sam  saw  her  coming  the  whistle  would  die  away 
as  the  contracted  lips  expanded  into  a  broad  smile. 
There  was  never  any  formal  greeting  between  the  two, 
for  Dency  Merrill  and  Sam  Wheeler  were  plain,  practi- 
cal people,  whose  feelings  rarely  took  the  form  of  words, 
but  manifested  themselves  chiefly  in  unromantic  deeds. 

Dency,  especially,  was  lacking  in  sentimentality.  She 
was  a  woman  who  could  mend  and  make  and  scrub  and 
bake  for  the  man  of  her  choice ;  one  who  would  always 
have  the  meals  served  promptly,  and  keep  the  house  in 
order ;  one  who  would,  with  untiring  zeal  and  a  certain 
womanly  skill,  perform  all  the  duties  of  a  nurse  in  ill- 
ness, but  who  would  not  be  apt  to  sweeten  her  zeal  in 
serving  with  many  loving  phrases  or  merely  tender 
touches. 

"  I  believe  in  plain  vittles,"  she  used  to  say.  "  Pork 
and  beans  and  good  cider  vinegar  is  good  enough  for 
me,  but  them  that  wants  mush  and  molasses  kin  have 
'em,  only  they  needn't  expect  'em  where  I  'm  cook." 

And  Sam  expected  neither  softness  nor  sweetness  in 


Dency,  and  he  honestly  enjoyed  and  appreciated  the 
homely  sturdiness  and  piquancy  of  her  character,  which 
the  '*  pork  and  beans  and  vinegar  "  of  her  simile  typi- 
fied. 

The  rough,  active  life  of  the  pioneer  does  not  tend  to 
the  especial  development  of  th6  emotional  nature,  but 
rather  of  a  rugged  reticence  in  regard  to  mere  feelings. 

**  We  think  as  much  of  our  own  folks  as  anybody, 
but  we  've  no  time  to  palaver,"  was  the  general  opinion 
expressed  in  homely  phrase. 

Sam  Wheeler,  absorbed,  like  every  one  else,  in  supply- 
ing the  inexorable  demands  of  the  body,  was  quite  un- 
aware that  he  possessed  a  vein  of  genuine  sentiment, 
and,  indeed,  would  not  have  understood  it  had  any  one 
suggested  the  fact  to  him ;  but  he  did  understand  the 
happy  light  that  shone  in  Dency 's  eyes  as  she  came  to 
meet  him  on  this  bright  afternoon,  and  he  understood 
by  the  sweet  thrill  that  stirred  his  heart  when  their  eyes 
met,  that  she  was  dearer  to  him  than  aught  else  in  the 
world. 

His  greeting  as  they  met  wa<» : 

"  Wal,  Dency,  my  girl,  it 's  all  done,  even  to  the  but- 
ton on  the  back  door.  I  've  put  up  a  comer-cubberd 
fur  ye,  'n'  made  a  swing-shelf  down  suUer.  I  've  sot 
up  the  stove  in  the  'lean-to,'  'n'  I've  swept  out  'the 
room  '  and  got  it  all  ready  fur  ye  to  go  to  work  to-morrer. 
I  reckon  you  hain't  been  idle  to-day,  nuther." 

*' Wal,  I  just  hain't.  Ef  I  hain't  flew  around  to-<lay 
there 's  no  use  a-talkin'.  Ma  's  been  as  cross  as  two 
sticks,  but  she  hain't  set  down  all  day ;  'n'  Elsie,  too, 
she 's  worked  like  a  nailer.  We  've  got  two  dozen  punkin' 
an'  two  dozen  mince  pies  baked,  'n'  a  heap  o'  johnny- 
cake,  a  bushel-basket  o'  doughnuts — you  won't  forget 
the  cider,  will  ye? — 'n'  we've  biled  a  ham,  'n'  we  pot 
sassige,  dried  beef,  pickles,  'n'  a  splendid  m' lasses  cake 
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that 's  as  nice  as  a  fruit  cake.  It 's  got  dried  apples 
stewed  in  mUasses  and  cut  up  fine  into  it.  M'iindy 
Bailey  showed  me  how  to  make  it ;  she  learned  when 
she  went  to  Tadmore  to  her  cousin's  weddin'.  Ma  made 
a  one-two-three-four  cake,  and  as  fur  bread,  I  reckon 
we  've  bread  enough  ef  the  whole  *  Six-Mile  Woods '  had 
been  bid  to  the  weddin',  M'lissy  Jones  is  comin'  over 
to  cook  the  meat  and  pertaters  to-morrer  afternoon.  I 
only  hope  'twon't  rain." 

&im  had  listened  to  all  the^e  details  with  profound  in- 
terest ;  it  was  evident  that  they  were  of  moment  to  him. 

*^  How  early  ye  goin'  over  to-morrer  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  I  '11  be  there  afore  you.  There 's  aheap  o'  work 
to  do  over  there.  I  '11  have  to  be  stirrin'  by  sun-up.  I  '11 
bring  a  snack,  so  we  won't  have  to  take  time  to  come 
hum  to  dinner.     Hain't  you  comin'  in  ?" 

*'  Shan't  have  time  to-night,  Dence.  Got  some  settlin' 
up  to  do  with  the  old  man." 

Dency  laughed. 

"  Comes  putty  hard  on  our  folks — your'n  'n'  mine — 
losin'  their  best  ban's  just  'fore  harvest.  Wal,  I  reckon 
when  we  're  a  livin'  over  there,"  pointing  toward  the 
grove,  "  they  '11  think  a  heap  more  on  us  than  they  ever 
hev,  even  ef  we  allers  have  stayed  to  hum  and  slaved 
fur  'em  fur  nothin'.  Ma  don't  set  no  great  store  by  me, 
but  she  '11  miss  me  when  it  comes  to  cookin'  fur  harvest 
ban's,  I  kin  tell  ye.  But  pa,  now,  I  think  he  'predates 
what  I  do,  and  I  'm  glad  we  hain't  goin'  so  fur  away  but 
what  we  kin  see  him  real  often." 

Sam  had  a  dim  comprehension  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
no  light  thing  for  a  girl  to  leave  her  home  and  parents 
forever,  even  to  go  with  the  man  of  her  choice,  and  work 
with  him  in  the  founding  of  a  new  home ;  and  there  was 
a  touch  of  deep  feeling  in  his  voice  as,  laying  one  hand 
upon  Dency 's  shoulder,  he  said  : 

''  Wal,  Dence,  to-morrer  at  this  time  we  '11  be  a 
livin'  over  there  in  our  own  home,  'n'  your  father  'n' 
mother '11  alius  be  welcome  there.  An' Dency,  I've 
alius  said  that  ef  I  ever  had  a  woman  I  'd  be  good  to 
her,  'n'  I  mean  ter  be  a  good  husband  to  ye." 

Dency 's  practical  litHe  heart  was  touched  ;  but,  true 
to  her  creed,  she  replied  rather  abruptly  : 

"C  course  ye  will,  Sam.  Ef  I  didn't  know  that  I 
wouldn't  hev  ye.  I  hain't  a  bit  afeared  but  what  you  '11 
be  as  good  a  husband  as  I  will  a  wife,  any  day.  I  hain't 
no  angel,  'n'  I  don't  pretend  to  be.  I -expect  to  make 
ye  Stan'  'roun',  Sam." 

Sam  laughed  as  if  he  fancied  he  should  enjoy  being 
made  to  "  stan'  'roun'  "  by  her,  and,  with  a  "  Wal, 
I'll  resk  it,"  he  went  down  the  road  whistling  his 
favorite  air,  while  Dency  entered  the  house. 

She  found  her  mother  "  fly  in'  'roun'  like  a  hen  with  her 
head  cut  off,"  as  she  expressed  it,  getting  supper  for 
*'  the  hands,"  assisted  by  a  lazily-moving  girl  of  about 
fifteen,  who  immediately  sat  down  when  she  saw  Dency 
come  in. 

''  Now  you  Elsie,"  screamed  Mrs.  Merrill  from  the 
pantry,  *'you  git  right  up  'n'  finish  settin'  that  table, 
'n'  Dency  can  fry  the  ham.  Here  we've  been  a-cookin' 
all  day,  and  hain't  got  nothin'  to  eat  after  all.  I  '11  be 
glad  when  this  pesky  weddin 's  over,  and  we  kin  have 
a  little  peace  and  quietness  onct  more.  You  'd  think, 
pa,  to  see  the  way  Dency  's  been  a-fussin'  all  day,  that 
she  'spected  the  folks  was  a-comin'  to  her  weddin'  in  a 
starvin'  condition  fur  want  of  food.  Why,  if  we  'd  a 
quarter  'f  an  army  to  feed,  as  they  used  to  in  Revolution- 
ary times,  we'd  hev  orations  enough  fur  'em;  but  it 
alius  puzzles  me  why  they  didn't  divide  'em  'roun' 
more  evenly.  A  quarter  'fan  army  to  a  family  I  There 
ain't  much  equillery-bim  to  that." 


Mrs.  Merrill,  as  you  will  perceive,  was  not  an  edu- 
cated woman,  but  she  was  Eastern-bom,  and  had  emi- 
grated to  the  West  in  her  early  girlhood,  so  that  she 
had  had  better  opportunities  than  many  of  her  neigh- 
bors, and  had  been  a  reader  of  a  variety  of  books,  and 
therefore  imagined  herself  quite  a  literary  woman. 

Farmer  Merrill,  a  rough  old  man,  without  an  atom 
of  pretension,  generally  laughed  at  his  wife's  attempts 
to  ''show  off  afore  folks,"  but  eaio  nothing.  At  this 
time  he  turned  to  Dency,  who  was  moving  about  at  her 
work  in  a  manner  which  showed  that  she  was  a  little 
irritated. 

"Wal,  Dence,"  said  he,  "a  gal  never  has  a  weddin' 
but  onct,  do  they  ?" 

"Yes,  they  do,  pa,"  interrupted  Elsie.  "Folks 
sometimes  gits  married  more  'n  once." 

''  Agal  don't,"  said  her  father  jocosely.  "  There  's 
never  but  one  weddin'  fur  a  gal,  'n'  I  don't  blame  her 
fur  wantin'  a  tip-top  out-'n'-out  rip-s^norter,  I  don't." 

Dency  gave  her  father  a  grateful  look,  and  announced 
that  supper  was  ready. 

"Do  ye  need  any  help  to-morrer  gittin'  things  ship- 
shape ?"  asked  the  farmer,  as  they  drew  around  the 
table,  and  the  ham  and  potatoes  and  johnny-cake  began 
to  circulate. 

"  I  reckon  we  won't  need  any  help,  pa.  Sam  said 
he  'd  got  the  carpenterjn'  all  done." 

"  'Fore  I  'd  go  to  livin'  in  a  log-cabin,"  said  Elsie  in 
a  contemptuous  tone,  "when  everybody  now-a-days 
builds  frame-houses  !" 

"  Ye  've  lived  in  a  log-cabin  all  your  days,"  said  her 
father  sternly,  "  'n'  ef  ever  you  git  as  likely  a  feller  as 
Sam  Wheeler,  I  '11  be  mighty  thankful,  I  kin  tell  ye. 
Though,"  he  added  as  an  after- thought,  "  I  'd  be  sorry 
fur  him." 

A  general  laugh  went  round  the  table  at  poor  Elsie's 
expense,  and,  with  a  toss  of  her  head,  she  replied : 

"  They  hain't  any  one  'roun'  here  you  '11  ever  hev 
a  chance  to  feel  sorry  fur,  I  kin  tell  ye  tliat,"  and  she 
flouted  herself  out  of  the  room. 

"Now,  pa,"  said  Mrs.  Merrill,  " you  're  too  hard  on 
Elsie.  She 's  as  good  as  Dency  any  day,  but  she  hain't 
quite  as  ambitious,  and  she  takes  to  books  like  I  used 
to.    She  '11  be  a  lady  ef  she  has  a  chance," 

"Hope  she'll  take  herself  away  from  here  then," 
growled  the  farmer.  "  I  don't  want  none  o'  your  fine 
bandbox  ladies  'roun'  me.  I  want  folks  that's  got 
some  git-up-and-dust  to  'em  like  Dency — folks  that 
hain't  afeard  o'  silln'  their  ban's  with  hard  work." 

"But  Elsie  hain't  well." 

"  Pshaw  1  Needn't  tell  me  !  An'  ef  she  hain't  it 's 
because  she  don't  do  nothin'.  I  'd  get  peakin'  and 
pinin',  too,  ef  I  didn't  do  no  more  'n  she  does.  But 
there 's  one  good  thing — she  '11  hev  to  work  when 
Dency 's  gone." 

"  Sun-up  "  the  next  morning  saw  Dency,  true  to  her 
intention,  with  her  lunch-basket  on  her  ann,  wending 
her  way  to  the  little  new  house ;  but  Sam  was  there  be- 
fore her,  and  met  her  at  the  door  with  a  smile  of  wel- 
come. 

"  Didn't  believe  you  'd  beat  me,  Dence.  I  ^e  got  a 
fire  made  and  water  hot  fur  scrubbin'." 

"  I  alius  knowed  you  was  wuth  savin',  Sam.  An'  ef 
you  hain't  put  a  roller  fur  the  towel,  too  I  That 's  real 
handv." 

"  Here 's  a  nail  fur  your  bunnet,  'n'  the  basket  kin 
stand  on  this  shelf.  It 's  a  nice,  tidy  little  place,  hain't 
it,  Dence  ?" 

"  It  '11  be  tidy  after  I  've  worked  at  it  a  spell,"  re- 
plied Dency,  as  she  took  off  her  sun-bonnet,  rolled  up 
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her  sleeves,  and  pinned  up  the  skirt  of  her  dress.  And 
then  there  ensued  such  a  rubbing  and  a  scrubbing  as 
that  building  never  saw  before — or  after  either,  for  that 
matter. 

Sam  was  her  willing  slave.  He  it  was  who  kept  up 
the  fire  and  brought  the  water.  He  nailed  up  the  pretty 
curtains  of  striped  caUco,  whereon  yellow  cupids  shot 
blue  arrows  from  the  hearts  of  gigantic  roses  at  prepos- 
terous men  and  women,  and  he  it  was  who  admired 
silently  the  pretty  bare  feet  that  pattered  about  on  the 
wet  floor,  to  "save  the  shoes,"  which  were  resumed 
when  the  floor  was  dry.  At  noon  Dency  made  cofiee, 
and,  spreading  a  brown  table-cloth  over  the  pine  table 
of  Sajn's  own  manufacture,  laid  the  simple  meal. 

"  We  '11  have  to  set  on  these  bosses,"  said  Sam,  bring- 
ing in  the  four-legged  wooden  steeds  to  which  carpen- 
ters give  that  name. 

"All  right.  We  shan't  have  time  to  set  long.  There's 
a  right  smart  chance  o'  work  to  do  before  two  o'clock, 
fur  I  'm  goin'  home  then." 

"  Fur  the  last  time,"  said  Sam,  with  a  grin.  "  Will 
you  please  pass  the  bread.  Mis'  Wheeler  ?" 

A  bright  flush  shot  over  Dency 's  face,  but  she  saucily 
replied :  "  Better  not  count  your  chickens  'fore  they're 
hatched.  I  hain't  Mis'  Wheeler  yit,  'n'  ef  you  hain't 
keerful  maybe  I  won't  never  be." 

"I'UreskitI" 

"  You  're  alius  willin'  to  resk  it,  but  there 's  sich  a 
thing  asreskin'  it  once  too  often.  Now,  lemme  see. 
What's  to  be  done  ?  You've  got  bosses  and  boards 
enough  to  fix  the  tables  fur  supper  ?" 

"Icalk'latelhave." 

"  Well,  then,  there 's  all  the  vittles  to  be  brung  over 
'n'  put  in  the  cellar,  and  cheers  to  be  brung  from  your 
home  and  our  'n  fur  the  wimmen  folks — the  men  folks 
kin  stand.  Then  we  're  to  go  home  and  git  rigged  up, 
and  come  back.  As  the  folks  come  they  '11  leave  their 
bosses  in  pa's  bam  and  walk  over,  'n'  about  four  o'clock 
the  weddin  '11  take  place." 

"Glory  hallelujah  1"  shouted  Sam,  seizing  Dency 
around  the  waist  and  giving  her  a  rousing  kiss.  ^ '  There's 
where  the  laugh  comes  in." 

"Maybe  you'll  find  it  hain't,  ef  you  don't  behave 
yourself  and  quit  puttin'  me  out  so.  Then  after  the 
weddin'  you  '11  hev  to  see  to  the  boys  gittin'  the  tables 
ready  and  bringin'  up  the  vittlea,  while  the  things  is 
cookin' ;  'n'  I  must  git  the  pertaters  all  ready  fur  bilin', 
'n'  the  fire  laid  all  ready  to  kindle.  I  reckon  we  kin 
hev  supper  ready  by  six,  at  the  furtherest ;  then  we'll 
give  'em  an  hour  to  git  their  suppers,  'n'  an  hour  to  clean 
up  and  wash  the  dishes,  so  I  calk'late  we  could  begin 
dancin'  by  eight.'- 

"  We  '11  hev  a  jolly  old  house-warmin',  won't  we 
Dence  ?    The  gals  are  goin'  to  help,  I  s'pose." 

*'  O,  yes,  M'lissy  '11  tend  to  the  cookin',  and  Becky  and 
Cynthy  '11  help  me  wash  the  dishes." 

"But  you're  not  goin'  to  wash  dishes,  Dency,  'n' 
with  your  weddin'  gown  on  too !" 

"They're  my  dishes,"  replied  the  ftiture  Mrs. 
Wheeler,  with  decision,  "  'n'  I  'm  goin'  to  see  that 
they're  washed  proper  ef  I  have  to  do  it  myself" 

"  Catch  Dency  a  shirkin',  "  said  Sam  admiringly  to 
himself,  as  his  prospective  housekeeper  went  to  the  door 
to  shake  the  table  cloth. 

By  two  o'clock  Dency 's  plans  had  been  carried  out, 
and  she  and  Sam  repaired  to  their  paternal  homes,  to 
meet  again  at  the  little  new  house  in  bridal  attire.  *  *  Not 
later  than  half  past  three,"  as  Dency  said  when  they 
parted,  "  ftir  we  must  be  here  fust,  you  know,  to  look 
after  the  folks  when  they  come." 
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It 's  an  awful  clus,  muggy  day,  Dency,  'n'  it 's  sar- 
tainly  goin'  to  rain,"  was  Mrs.  Merrill's  greeting  as  her 
daughter  entered  the  house. 

"  O,  ma,  you  're  alius  borrerin'  trouble,  I  don't  be- 
lieve it  '11  rain ;  ef  it  does  't'U  be  only  a  shower  to  lay 
the  dust  'n'  clear  the  air." 

"Wal,  y(m  don't  borrer  trouble,"  replied  Mrs. 
Wheeler  in  an  aggrieved  tone.  "  You  won't  even  take 
it  when  it  comes." 

"  I  just  won't  ef  I  kin  help  it,"  answered  the  girl  as  she 
went  up  stairs  to  make  her  wedding  toilet.  Mrs.  Mer- 
rill's prophecy  proved  true.  In  less  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  a  brisk  rain  was  falling. 

"  What  d'ye  think  now  ?"  called  that  lady  in  a  tan- 
talizing tone  fVom  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

"  Jest  you  wait,  ma,"  floated  down  the  cheery  reply. 
And  Dency 's  prophecy  proved  also  true,  for  the  rain 
lasted  but  a  short  time,  and  the  sun  came  out  clearer, 
brighter  than  ever ;  and  the  grass  and  leaves,  with 
bright,  clean,  sparkling  fi°tces,  kissed  the  feet  and  hands 
and  showered  blessings  on  the  head  of  the  happy  maiden 
as  she  hurried  across  the  "big  medder"  toward  the 
little  new  house  already  so  dear  to  her  heart. 

As  in  the  morning,  Sam  met  her  at  the  door,  with  a 
smile  of  welcome,  but  there  was  a  strange  embarrass- 
ment in  their  greeting.  Sam,  no  doubt,  felt  a  little 
awkward  and  constrained  in  his  new  suit,  and  in 
truth  did  not  look  as  graceful  and  manly  as  in  his 
everyday  homespun  ;  but  Dency,  like  every  woman,  felt 
more  at  ease  because  of  the  consciousness  that  she  was 
well  dressed,  but  for  the  first  time  she  fully  realized  that 
she  had  reached  the  last  boundary  line  of  girlhood.  No 
wonder  that  she  shrank  back  a  little  timidly  when  she 
knew  that  the  actual  moment  of  crossing  it  had  come. 

Silently  she  crossed  "  the  room  "  and  busied  herself 
in  rearranging  the  curtains,  and  silently  Sam  watched 
her.  He  took  in  every  detail ;  the  rounded  figure,  the 
pretty  green  chall^  dress  with  its  pagoda  sleeves,  the 
cherry-colored  neck-ribbon,  his  gift,  and  the  abundant 
black  hair  so  glossy  and  smooth,  puffed  over  each  ear  in 
the  prevailing  style  ;  and  he  thought  no  one  in  the  world 
could  be  as  pretty  and  good  as  Dency. 

At  length,  going  to  where  she  stood  gazing  out  of  the 
window,  he  seated  himself,  and  drew  her  down  upon  his 
knee.  She  made  no  resistance,  but  fixed  her  eyes  in- 
tently upon  a  short  crisp  curl  just  over  his  left  ear, 
which  she  twirled  around  her  fingers. 

Sam  tried  to  speak,  but  was  surprised  that  his  voice 
refused  to  come.  "Some  pesky  thing  in  my  throat 
chokes  me,"  thought  he,  as  he  worked  at  the  stiff  collar 
with  his  fingers,  and  after  a  violent  hemming  he  suc- 
ceeded in  clearing  his  throat. 

"  You  don't  know  how  proud  and  happy  I  am,  Dency 
girl;"  (this  was  his  pet  name)  "  proud  of  you,  and  proud 
I  've  got  a  little  home  to  bring  ye  to.  'Tain't  what  I  'd 
a  bed  ef  I  could  a  bed  my  wish,  but  every  stroke  of  work 
that 's  been  done  here  has  been  done  with  a  thought  o' 
you.  I  said  to  myself,  *  Now  Sam,  make  your  work  true 
and  honest  like  your  love  fur  Dency.  You  know  you  're 
true  to  her  from  the  shaggy  outside,  clear  down  to  the 
core,'  and  I  hev  done  honest  work  on  this  house.  It  '11 
stand  as  long  as  we  live,  and  we  '11  keep  it,  won't  we  ? 
No  matter  how  rich  we  get,  or  how  big  a  house  we  may 
build  some  day,  we  '11  alius  keep  this  little  caboose,  and 
tack  it  on  to  the  big  house  somewheres  ;  and  we  '11  show 
it  to  our  children  and  grand-children  as  the  place  where 
we  was  first  married  and  went  to  keepin'  house,  won't 
we? 

Dency  felt  the  quick  blood  leap  into  her  face  at  his 
words.     She  had  almost  b«en  on  the  point  of  crying,  but 
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it  wouldn't  do  to  be  such  a  goose  ;  and  therefore,  to  hide 
her  true  feeling,  and  her  embarrassment,  she  answered 
in  a  half-tantalizing  tone  : 

*'  It's  a  mighty  good  thing  fur  yer  that  you  hed  the 
house  ef  you  wanted  me." 

*^So,"  replied  Sam,  laughingly,  '*it'8  the  house 
you  're  a  marry  in',  and  not  the  man." 

^'  Jest  so,"  said  Deuey.  '*  Catch  me  a  marry  in'  and 
goin'  home  to  his  folkses,  like  Marthy  Wright,  and  a 
hevin'  his  old  mother  a  standin'  over  me  to  watch  ef  I 
scraped  each  plate  a  hull  minute  'fore  I  put  it  into  the 
dish-pan.  Nor  I  wouldn't  take  him  home  to  my  folkses, 
nuther,  like  Sally  Bailey  did,  'n'  hev  him  a  puttin'  up 
with  the  old  man's  jawin'." 

"  Wal,  I  don't  blame  ye  fur  that  feelin,'  Dency  ;  but 
ef  I  hedn't  hed  a  house,  wouldn't  ye  a  married  me,  eh  ? 
Wouldn't  ye  Dency  ?"  And  he  drew  his  arm  more 
tightly  about  her,  and  looked  into  her  face  with  eyes 
from  which  the  smile  had  fled.  Somehow  her  words 
had  touched  him  deeply.  He  did  not  believe  that 
Dency  was  influenced  by  the  material  comforts  he  could 
give  her,  but  after  what  she  had  said  he  wanted  to  hear 
her  say  it  was  for  himself  that  she  accepted  his  offer. 
Dency  did  not,  in  the  least,  comprehend  the  feeling  that 
prompted  his  eager  question.  Knowing  in  her  own 
heart  that  Sam's  being  "  well  to  do  "  had  had  no  influ- 
ence over  her,  she  felt  that  she  had  given  him  the 
strongest  proof  of  her  love  in  promising  to  be  his  wife, 
and  just  now  her  own  nature  was  under  the  influence  of 
so  new  and  strange  a  feeling.  Realizing  the  necessity 
of  diverting  her  thoughts  from  herself,  and  breaking 
from  Sam's  detaining  grasp,  she  sprang  up,  saying : 

"  Don't  be  foolish,  Sam  I  Here  comes  Uncle  Joel  and 
Aunt  Matildy,"  and  she  hastened  away  to  welcome  the 
first  of  the  wedding  gueste. 

Sam  followed  her,  calling  back  to  his  face  the  smile, 
and  saying  to  himself:  "She  's  only  jokin',  of  course. 
I  know  Dency,  'n'  she's  true  as  steel ;"  but  the  longing 
for  the  expression  of  love  from  her  lips  still  remained, 
and  would  not  be  banir^hed. 

*'  Sam  looks  awful  stiff,"  whispered  M'lindy  Bailey  to 
Dency.  ''  I  hope  gittin'  married  hain't  goin'  to  make 
him  disagreeable." 

The  house  which  Sam  had  prepared  for  his  bride  was 
a  small  one,  made  of  hewn  logs,  and  contained  but  one 
room.  There  was,  however,  a  slab  "  lean  to "  or 
"shanty"  built  in  the  rear,  which  was  to  answer  as  a 
summer  kitchen.  The  cellar  was  reached  by  an  outside 
stairway,  which  was  protected  by  a  door  set  at  an  angle 
which  Sam  said  to  himself  would  make  it  a  "  nice 
sliding  place  fur  the  children." 

The  grove  which  hid  from  their  view  the  Merrill 
homestead  was  in  reality  some  distance  away,  there 
being  no  large  trees  in  close  proximity  to  the  little 
dwelling. 

Looking  from  the  back  door  of  the  "  lean  to  "  straight 
across  the  "  big  medder,"  Dency  could  see  the  new  bam 
which  her  father  had  built  at  some  distance  from  the 
old  house,  near  to  the  "  rise  of  ground  "  upon  which  he 
intended  some  day  to  put  a  new  house,  when  he  could 
"alius  keep  an  eye  on  Dency,"  he  said.  She  noticed 
that  none  of  the  friends  had  left  their  conveyances  at 
the  new  bam,  and  spoke  of  it  to  her  father. 

"No,"  said  he.  "There's  room  enough  in  the  old 
barn,  and  it's  so  much  nearer  the  house,  I  didn't  think 
it  wuth  while  fur  'em  to  hev  to  trapse  off  down 
there  with  their  teams.  The  bosses  won't  know  whether 
the  barn's  new  or  old." 

The  friends  who  had  come  to  Dency 's  wedding  were 
from  a  circle  of  fifteen  miles  radius,  and  were  a  home- 


spun set  of  hard-working  farmers,  but  with  big  hearts 
brimming  over  with  kindliness  and  good  nature.  The 
men  gathered  in  knots  and  clusters  outside  the  house, 
with  hands  in  breeches-pockets  or  whittling,  with  hats 
puslied  back  fVom  their  faces,  and  their  cheeks  dis- 
tended with  generous  quids  of  tobacco,  the  expressed 
essence  of  which  they  distributed  right  and  left  with 
lavish  impartiaUty,  while  they  discussed  crops  and  stock 
and  the  failures  and  successes  of  farming.  The  women 
sat  in  little  groups  in  "  the  room,"  and  openly  scanned 
and  criticised  each  other's  attire,  or  exclianged  exi)e- 
riences  in  household  matters  or  infiintile  ailments. 

''  I  don't  think  that  color  is  becomin'  to  you,  Cynthy. 
You  alius  was  sailer,  but  that  makes  you  look  as  yaller 
asapunkin'." 

"  Seems  to  me  you  got  the  puckers  of  your  skirt  toe 
much  in  a  heap  on  one  side." 

"My  Willie  had  the  hoopin' cough  harder 'n  any 
young  'un  I  ever  saw." 

"  'Twouldn't  be  possible  to  hev  it  harder  'n  my  Sally 
Ann.     Why,  she — " 

"  Yas,  white  woolen  stockin's  does  full  up  awful.  I 
gin 'ally  color  Becky's  Sunday  ones  with  cut  bur,  but 
fur  every  day,  blue  dye — " 

"  Oh,  the  sight  o'  sassige  we  eat  1  It 's  a  caution,  I 
tell  you.  But  then  lie  alius  says  hogs  don't  cost  much 
fur  keep,  'n'  he  was  brung  up  on  sassige,  'n'  so  I — " 

So  interested  were  both  speakers  and  auditors  that 
they  had  not  noticed  that  the  day  had  grown  a  httle 
darker,  though  there  were  many  exclamations  of  "It 's 
awful  clus  to-day,"  "A  real  muggy  day;"  but  no  one 
heard  the  low,  shuddering  sigh  that  stirred  the  leaves  of 
the  trees  and  set  them  to  whispering  a  prophecy.  And 
they  did  not  hear  when  the  sigh  grew  into  a  sob,  and 
far  away  in  the  distance  there  was  heard  a  sound  like 
the  voiceless  roar  of  a  wild  animal  furious  for  prey. 

The  men  outside  said  they  "  reckoned  'twas  goin'  to 
rain,"  and  they  "  s'posed  it  was  most^time  fur  the  sur- 
rcmony,  anyway ;"  so  one  after  another  they  straggled 
into  the  house. 

The  minister,  seated  in  a  big  arm-chair  which  had  be- 
longed to  Grand 'ther  Wheeler,  and  had  descended  to 
Sam,  was  deep  in  a  conversation  with  Deacons  Jones 
and  Green  on  church  afiairs. 

"  I  saw  your  father  going  across  the  medder,"  said 
Sam  to  Dency.     "  What 's  he  goin'  fur  ?" 

"  Fur  the  family  Bible.     He  '11  be  back  soon." 

Farmer  Merrill,  going  across  the  "  big  medder  "  for 
the  family  Bible,  which  was  his  wedding-gift  to  Dency, 
and  in  which  he  intended  to  have  the  preacher  make  an 
entry  of  the  marriage,  was  so  busy  with  his  own 
thoughts  that  his  ears  were  at  first  deaf  to  these  por- 
tents in  the  air,  but  at  length  he  took  note  of  a  low, 
rumbling  sound,  like  the  approach  of  a  distant  train  of 
cars.  A  railroad  had  been  built  the  year  before  so  near 
that  they  oflen  heard  the  trains  thundering  over  it. 

"Didn't  know  ther' was  a  train  this  time  o' day," 
said  the  farmer  to  himself  as  he  entered  his  house,  and 
went  in  search  of  the  Bible.  "  Must  be  a  tremenjua 
heavy  train,  too.  Never  heard  such  an  infernal  racket 
Why,  what 's  the  matter  ?  It 's  got  pitch-dark  all  of  a 
suddint."  And  grasping  the  book,  upon  which  he  had 
laid  his  hand  just  as  the  darkness  fell  upon  him,  he 
hurried  to  the  door.  For  a  moment  he  could  see  no- 
thing, and  then,  as  suddenly  as  it  had  fallen,  the  dark- 
ness cleared  away,  and  looking  down  the  road  he  was 
amazed  to  see  his  new  two-wheeled  "  sulky  "  come  sail- 
ing out  of  the  top  of  the  new  bam. 

"  Je-whittaker  I"  exclaimed  he.  "That's  mighty 
cur 'us  I  Don't  see  how  that  could  happen  'thout  the  nif 
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comin'  off !"  And  glancing  in  the  direction  whicli  tlie 
little  vehicle  took,  he  saw  the  roof  sailing  over  the  or- 
chard. '^It's  a  harricane,"  he  groaned,  ^^an'  Sam's 
house  is  right  in  the  track  on  it.'' 

But  Sam's  house  was  hidden  by  the  veil  of  blackness 
in  which  the  terrible  destroyer  had  wrapped  itself— the 
dear  little  house  which  Sam  had  proudly  boasted  would 
stand  as  long  as  they  lived.  And  perhaps  it  had.  Per- 
haps in  its  ruins  I)ency  and  Sam  were  both  lying  dead. 
With  this  awful  fear  in  bis  heart,  Farmer  Merrill  hur- 
ried across  the  meadow,  yet  not  daring  to  raise  his  eyes 
to  see  the  desolation  which  the  tornado  had  caused.  But 
as  the  rumbling  grew  fainter  in  the  distance,  he  nerved 
himself  to  bear  the  inevitable,  and  looked  up.  Ah  I  the 
house  was  gone — gone  entirely,  not  piled,  a  heap  of 
ruins,  upon  crushed  and  bleeding  human  forms,  but  gone 
bodily,  lifted  from  its  foundations,  the  heavy  timbers 
being  carried  away,  and  the  floor  being  left  uninjured, 
while  upon  it  lay  a  strangely  mingled  heap  of  men, 
women  and  children,  too  frightened  to  cry  aloud. 

The  first  warning  of  the  approaching  tornado  that  waa 
noticed  by  the  company  was  the  distant  rumbling, 
which  by  them,  as  by  Farmer  Merrill,  was  attributed 
to  the  cars.  As  it  drew  nearer  and  became  more  in- 
tense, Caleb  Green  liad  given  a  glance  out  of  the  back 
door,  and  exclaimed  in  alarm, ''  It 's  no  train.  It 's  hell  a 
comin'  I"  And  the  next  moment  the  place  was  enveloped 
in  a  thick  cloud,  and  it  seemed  to  them  as  if  a  legion  of 
fiends  were  howling  about  them.  Their  ears  were  as- 
sailed by  a  confusion  of  awful  noises,  roaring,  whistling, 
shrieking,  and  amid  all  a  strange  grinding  and  tearing 
sound,  while  the  walls  shook  and  quivered  as  if  in  deadly 
fear. 

Men,  women  and  children  threw  themselves  into  each 
others'  arms  and  awaited  the  awful  crisis.  Sturdy, 
brave-souled  and  daring,  no  one  fainted  or  went  into 
hysterics,  but  all,  with  an  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
threw  themselves  flat  upon  the  floor. 

In  that  awful  moment  Sam's  one  thought  had  been  of 
Dency,  and  he  endeavored  to  shield  her  with  his  own 
body  from  injury.  "  'T'll  have  to  kill  me  fust  'fore  it 
can  tech  her,"  he  said  to  himself;  and  he  felt  a  fierce 
sort  of  joy  in  thought  that,  even  if  Dency  didn't  care 
particularly  for  him,  he  loved  her  well  enough  to  be 
glad  to  die  for  her. 

The  storm  had  passed,  a  dead  silence  succeeded  the 
fiendish  tumult,  the  clouds  broke  away  and  the  sun  once 
more  looked  down  upon  them  with  a  broad  smile. 

Sam  finding  himself  unhurt,  was  the  first  to  spring  to 
his  feet  and  assist  Dency  to  rise.  Pale,  but  erect,  she 
stood  and  looked  about  her  upon  the  figures  that  still 
cowered  on  the  floor  at  her  feet,  then  anxiously  out 
toward  the  meadow.  She  drew  a  deep  sigh  of  relief  as 
she  saw  her  father  coming  running  toward  them. 
"Father's  alive yit  I"  she  exclaimed,  ''  'n'  I  guess  there 
hain't  nobody  hurt,"  and  Sam  felt  her  hold  upon  him 
relax,  and  her  form  begin  to  tremble. 

''  Set  down,  do,  Dency  ;  you  're  all  unstrung,"  he  whis- 
pered. 

In  another  moment  she  would  have  been  sobbing  hys- 
terically upon  his  shoulder  had  not  her  mother,  who 
had  been  lying  near  her,  arisen  to  a  sitting  posture,  and, 
clasping  her  knees  with  her  hands,  rocked  back  and 
forth  groaning  and  wailing : 

"  It 's  a  jedgement  I  It 's  a  jedgement !  I  knew 
somethin'  dreadful  would  happen,  'cause  Sam  begun  the 
house  on  Friday." 

At  these  words  Dency  raised  her  head  and  turned 
toward  her  mother,  who  continued  : 

"  Oh,  dear  I    Oh,  dear  I    I  knew  Dency  wouldn't  git 


married  this  year  when  she  sot  them  tew  cheer  backs 
together." 

The  minister,  who  in  the  general  alarm  had  thrown 
over  the  arm-chair  in  which  he  sat,  and  ensconced  him- 
self safely  underneath  its  generous  shelter,  now  thrust 
out  his  head  like  a  turtle  from  its  shell,  and  said  in  his 
most  sepulchral  tones : 

''  The  hand  of  the  Lord  is  in  it." 

Sam  felt  Dency 's  hold  upon  him  unclasp.  She  moved 
away  from  him  toward  the  speaker.  Then  there  flashed 
through  his  mind  the  question  he  had  asked,  which 
Dency  would  not  answer.  His  house  was  gone  and  she 
was  leaving  him  ;  the  horror  of  the  tornado  was  heaven 
compared  with  the  anguish  of  that  thought.  Yet  he 
would  say  no  word  to  keep  her.  She  should  be  free,  but 
brave  as  he  was  he  could  not  repress  the  groan  that 
sprang  from  the  depths  of  his  heart  at  the  tliought. 

Dency  heard  the  groan,  and  her  first  thought  was  that 
Sam  was  injured,  and  she  hurriedly  whispered:  "Are 
you  hurt,  Sam  ?" 

He  shook  his  head.  But  if  not  injured,  why  so  pale  ? 
why  those  clinched  hands,  those  tightly  drawn  lips  ? 

"You  are  hurt,"  she  insisted. 

"No,  not  hurt,  Dency,  but  your  house  is  gone." 

Quick-witted  Dency  grasped  the  meaning  of  that 
groan  at  once,  and  she  turned  quickly  toward  the 
preacher,  who  had  now  arisen  and,  with  a  pompous  man- 
ner, was  saying : 

"It  is  evident  that  the  Lord  did  not  Intend  this  wed- 
ding to  take  place — " 

"I  knowed  it — I  knowed  it,"  sighed  Mrs.  Merrill. 
"  Poor  Dency  1  she  was  so  proud  of  her  house." 

"Pride  always  goes  before  a  fall,"  continued  the 
minister. 

With  one  look  at  Sam,  a  look  so  full  of  love  that  it 
would  have  healed  at  once  his  poor  wounded  heart,  if 
he  had  seen  it,  Dency  stepped  toward  the  minister  and 
spoke  up,  proudly : 

"  Ef  you  think  I  'm  goin'  to  be  cheated  out  of  my 
weddin'  this  way  you  're  much  mistaken.  I  wa'n't 
a  marry  in'  Sam  Wheeler  for  his  house — " 

Do  you  hear  that,  Sam  ?  Yes,  Sam  heard,  and  the 
courage  came  back  to  his  heart,  aad  the  light  to  his  eye, 
and  he  moved  forward  and  took  his  place  by  Dency 's  side. 

"  They  ain't  no  one  hurt.  Sam  and  I  are  here,  and 
ef  we  can't  be  married  under  our  own  ruf  we  can  be 
over  our  own  suller.  An'  ef  Sam's  willin'  to  take  me 
right  now,  and  here,  you  can  go  ahead  with  the  cere- 
mony." 

The  minister  looked  at  Mrs.  Merrill  in  a  bewildered 
way  as  Sam  replied : 

"  I  'm  only  too  glad  to  take  ye  now,  Dency,  fur  life 
and  death  ;  and  bless  ye  fur  your  brave,  true  words." 

As  the  minister,  still  uncertain  what  to  do,  glanced 
from  one  to  another,  the  voice  of  Farmer  Merrill  was 
heard  : 

"  All  right,  parson.  Go  ahead  'n'  marry  'em,  'n' 
give  'em  your  blessin'.  Folks  that 's  got  grit  like  that 
ought  to  be  helped,  not  hendered." 

So,  in  their  roofless,  wall-less  home,  with  the  traces 
of  desolation  on  every  side,  in  the  awe  and  hush  of 
escape  from  a  fearful  death,  with  the  fierce  tornado 
thundering  in  the  distance,  and  the  bright  June  sun 
shining  overhead,  Sam  Wheeler  and  Dency  Merrill  took 
upon  themselves  the  vows  that  made  them  man  and 
wife. 

A  quiet  bustle  of  congratulations  followed,  which  was 
interrupted  by  a  loud  burst  of  laughter  from  those 
standing  on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  Becky  Smith's 
sharp  voice  was  heard  to  exclaim  : 
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^'  Wal,  I  du  declare  I  Mi  Peters,  how  under  the  sun 
and  airlh  did  you  coiue  dowa  in  the  Buller  V 

Every  eye  was  turned  toward  the  tdowly  rising  cellar- 
door  from  which  emerged  poor  Si,  looking  rather  crest- 
fallen but  evidently  determined  to  brave  it  out. 

"I  was  blew  there." 

"Humph!"  said  Becky;  "should  think  you  was. 
When  the  wind  riz  you  wus  a  standin'  right  behind  me, 
'n'  instid  o'  you  a  doin'  your  duty  you  sliirked,  and  I 
landed  on  the  Hoor."  Wlutt  else  she  might  have  said 
wati  drowned  in  the  shout  which  greeted  her  words. 

"Was  anything  hurl  over  home?"  asked  Dency  of 
her  father. 

"Nothin',  only  the  ruf  of  the  new  barn's  gone  a 
ri<lin'  in  my  sulky.  Blamed  ef  't  ain't  the  curuseat  thing 
ever  I  seed.  That  thar  ruf  went  a  skootin'  off  over 
the  orchard  and  the  sulky  arter  it,  'n'  the  house  wa'n't 
teehed.  Then  the  harricane  light«d  down  here  and 
scooped  this  little  shanty  in,  and  then  it  went  kitin'  off 
over  the  grove.  It  act«d  fur  all  the  world  like  a  rubber 
ball ;  hit  the  top  o'  our  barn,  bounded  up,  lit  here,  then 
hopped  over  the  grove,  and  so  it  goes  hippety-hoppin' 
along  over  the  kcntry,  knockin'  things  endwise  wherever 
it  lights.  Wonder  what  it 's  done  with  the  logs  from 
this  house?" 

"  I  kin  Cell  you,"  said  Caleb  Green,  who  bad  been  out 
reconnoitering. 

"  It 's  stuck  'em  in  that  sand  back  over  there.  Druv 
'em  in  half  way  up,  as  if  with  a  spile.  'Twon't  be  sich 
an  awful  job  to  git  'em  out,  'n'  after  harvest  we  'II  have 
a  bee  and  put  the  little  house  together  agio." 

This  plan  met  with  universal  fovor,  and  we  will  add 
here  that  it  was  duly  carried  out. 

But  now  the  preparations  for  supper  must  be  made. 
The  stove,  which  had  been  overturned,  was  again  plat.'ed 
upon  its  feet  a  little  distance  from  the  bouse  ;  a  lire  was 
kindled  and  the  potatoes  were  soon  bubbling,  and  the 
ham  "sizzhng"  and  frying,  while  the  tables  were  ar- 
ranged by  "  the  boys,"  and  "  the  girls  "  tripped  up  and 
down  the  cellar  stairs  with  the  abundance  of  good  things 
provided  by  Dency  for  the  feast, 

"Dency,"saidSamdrawingherto  one  side,  "there's 


a  moon  to-night ;  don't  you  believe  we  could  hang  up  a 
couple  o'  lanterns  and  have  the  dance  art«r  all  V" 

"  Capital !  We  '11  do  it.  It  '11  be  ever  so  much  nicer 
dancin'  out  doors  than  in  the  bouse,  'n'  the  floor  hain't 
racked  a  mit«." 

And  it  was  soon  made  known  to  the  company  that  the 
original  programme  for  a  dance  would  be  carried  out 

"  Your  daughter  has  a  good  deal  of  pluck,".said  the 
minister  to  Mrs.  Uerrill. 

But  that  good  lady  seemed  to  feel  that  pluck  needed 
an  apology. 

"Yes,  Dency  means  well,"  she  replied,  "but  she 
hain't  of  a  nervous  temperature.  Nothin'  pleases  her, 
or  makes  her  lose  her  equillery-bim  ;  but  as  fur  me  I'm 
so  easily  upsot,  the  slightest  thing  flounces  my  nerves," 
and  she  sighed  complacently. 

The  moon  came  up  as  the  sun  went  down  ;  the  lan- 
terns were  lighted  and  raised  aloft  on  standards  made  of 
saplings;  the  fiddler  seated  on  a  chair  placed  on  top  of 
the  stove  left  the  whole  floor  cleared  for  the  dancers. 
The  preacher  and  the  elderly  people  went  home,  but  all 
night  long  the  scraping  of  tlie  fiddle  and  the  stentorian 
"  calls"  of  the  fiddler  blended  with  the  sound  of  tripping 
feet.  And  ail  night  long  the  twinkling  stars  laughed 
and  winked  at  the  hearty,  whole-souled  dancing,  as  (^teb 
Green  whirled  Becky  Smith  around  in  obedience  to 
"  Swing  your  pardners,"  or  the  whole  company  became 
woefHiily  confined  in  the  "Grand  right  and  left."  And 
when  the  sun  arose  next  morning  he  was  greeted  with 
the  sound  of  "  Fisher's  Hornpipe"  and  a  rather  hoane 
voice  shouting  "  All  hands  'round  1" 

"Hain't  you  a  little  tired.  Mis'  Wheeler?"  asked 
Caleb.     "  See,  it 's  sun-up." 

Dency  blushed  at  the  sound  of  her  new  name,  as  she 
replied  : 

"  So  it  is.  and  theifi  's  pa  blowin'  the  horn  fur  break- 
&st.  But  I  didn't  git  cheated  out  o'  my  weddin',  did  1  ?" 

"Nor  loutii'  my  trust  in  you,"  whispered  Sam  softly 
in  her  ear. 

"  Wal.  1  really  didn't  think  you  vas  sucha  goose," 
replied  Dency  saucily. 
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Atr,  cloudless  moon,  forever  hang 

High  in  the  starry  sky  ! 
Forever  let  thy  mellow  light 

Our  longing  eyes  descry  1 

Forever  cliithe  the  slender  twig, 

The  flow'ret  bathed  in  dew, 
The  Rtately  tree,  the  clinging  vine, 

With  beauty  ever  new  ! 
Forever  on  the  silvered  sea, 

And  on  the  shinini;  nnnd, 
Pour  the  full  radianiie  of  thy  glance 

And  make  it  fairyland  I 


Forever  on  the  hill-sides  rest, 

And  on  the  rocky  strand  : 
Forever  touch  the  frowning  cliffs 

With  thy  magician's  hand. 

And  from  their  wooded  depths  evoks 

A  phantom,  warlike  host, 
A  shadowy  band  of  sentinels — 

Grim  watchers  of  tlie  coast ! 
Ah,  cloudless  moon,  forever  watch 

O'er  silent,  slumberowliight ! 
Forever  o'er  the  broad/earth  spread 

The  glamour  of  th-i^  li^lit ! 

MlRT    A.   SlWTER. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 
FACING  THK  ORDEAL. 

When  Hilda  reached  her  room  it  seemed  as  if  the 
world  had  taken  on  a  new  aspect.  Every  nerve  tingled 
with  indignation.  Fear  liad  been  swallowed  up  in 
anger.  There  was  a  tinge  of  shame,  too,  in  her  thought 
as  she  remembered  how  she  had  fled  at  the  flrst  hint  of 
danger.  She  wondered  what  her  father  would  hare 
said  liad  he  witnessed  her  Qight.  Then  the  memory  of 
her  dream  came  back  and  she  saw  him  again  with  the 
light  of  the  moon  upon  his  face  ae  he  held  the  sloop  upon 
her  course  and  went  calmly  on  to  meet  his  cruel  fate. 
As  the  shadows  gathered  above  the  city  and  she  heard 
the  bells  ring  out  the  invitation  to  evening  worship  she 
seemed  also  to  see  the  face  of  that  strange  Mr.  Brown, 
which  was  so  fixed  In  her  memory  that  she  could 
never  forget  it.  Very  sad  and  very  stern  it  eeemed,  as 
if  it  looked  in  pitying  scorn  upon  her  weakness.  Then 
she  thought  of  all  who  were  behind  her  in  the  struggle 
— true-hearted  Harrison  Kortright  and  his  wife ;  Martin, 
whom  she  could  ever  command,  though  she  must  never 
love  him  any  more;  Jared  Clarkson,  whom  even  her 
father  trusted ;  Gilbert  Amory,  who  would  even  have 
taken  life  in  her  defense  ;  the  prudent  and  devoted 
teacher  ;  and  Jason,  who  had  come,  no  doubt,  to  warn 
her  of  her  danger.  Oh  I  she  bad  a  host  of  friends,  and 
it  was  weak  and  silly  of  her  to  flee  from  tliem.  Tlie 
tears  flowed  fhst  as  she  thought  of  them,  and  she  won- 
dered that  she  could  ever  have  been  so  distrustful.  The 
world,  which  in  the  morning  had  seemed  so  barren  of 
all  friendship  or  truth,  now  seemed  overflowing  with 
sympathy  and  devotion. 

Then  the  thought  of  her  duty  came.  Duty  to  whom  ? 
First  of  all,  to  her  father  and  his  memorj'.  She  had 
pledged  herself,  even  in  the  first  gush  of  her  agony,  to  do 
honor  to  his  name.  How  should  she  do  it  ?  By  dis- 
playing the  same  spirit.  None  should  ever  say  her  acts 
belied  her  parent^e.  She  paced  back  and  forth  across 
her  room  in  the  deepening  gloom,  her  hands  clasped 
tightly  and  her  veins  throbbing  with  defiant  exulta- 
tion. The  future  seemed  to  open  before  her  a  vista  of 
light  as  she  thought.  If  indeed  it  should— a  shiver  of 
dread  passed  through  her  frame  at  the  thought — if  it 
shouhl  be  that  she  were  not  Kin  daughter — if  I'be  were, 
in  feet,  the  daughter  of  George  Eighmie  and  of  the  poor 
weiik  creature  who  aimlessly  wandered  about  the  cor- 
ridors of  SLurmhold — why  then,  indeed,  a  still  grander 
duty  lay  before  her.  In  that  case  she  owed  even  more 
tu  tltat  man  who  had  given  her  his  name,  his  filial 
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love— aye,  even  his  life.  Then,  too,  she  would  owe  a 
broader  duty  to  that  people  whose  misfortune  had  put 
its  taint  upon  ber  life — whose  primeval  curse  had 
blighted  her  love.  The  sacrificial  spirit  took  hold  upon 
her.  Perhaps,  she  thought,  it  might  be  her  destiny  to 
become  one  of  the  great  examples  which  should  help  to 
alleviate  the  thralldom  of  a  race  and  lift  a  shadow  trora 
a  nation's  life.  Whatever  might  be  the  truth  in  regard 
to  herself  her  duty  pointed  still  in  one  direction.  She 
must  return  and  face  her  destiny.  Bond  orfVee,  rich  or 
poor,  it  should  not  be  said  that  the  daughter  of  Merwyn 
Hargrove,  or  the  daughter  of  that  friend  for  whom  he 
rendered  up  bis  life,  failed  to  do  honor  to  his  memory. 

But  what  was  the  first  thing  to  be  done  ?  How  should 
she  begin  to  act  the  worthy  part  for  which  she  had  been 
cast?  She  wished  that  she  might  fly  back  to  her  room 
in  the  seminary.  She  wondered  if  it  were  empty,  or 
had  another  occupant  already.  Then  she  began  to  think 
how  she  might  return  and  reach  it  unperceived.  She 
knew  not  why,  but  somehow  it  seemed  as  if  she  must 
begin  ber  new  life  in  the  very  place  where  the  old  one 
ended.  Where  the  old  one  ended  ?  Had  it  ended  ? 
She  smiled  as  she  thought  how  she  had  buried  the 
Hilda  of  two  days  before.  Even  Martin — dearly  re- 
membered as  he  must  ever  be — she  had  given  him  up. 
She  had  no  hope  that  the  doubt  would  ever  be  cleared 
away.  In  fact,  she  half  expected  that  it  would  be 
confirmed.  She  could  hardly  help  I>elieving  that  ber 
life  had  been  grafted  upon  that  little  life  which  had 
exhaled  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  begun.  She  had  vague 
memories  of  a  tropical  home — was  it  memory,  or  was 
it  the  weird  necromancy  of  that  loved  story-teller  who 
had  painted  for  her  so  many  pictures  of  the  lands  hia 
eyes  had  seen  7  She  could  not  tell.  She  only  knew 
tiiat  the  sweet,  unruffled  life  she  had  led  had  giveii  way 
to  one  full  of  woe  and  suffering  perhaps,  hut  one  that 
she  did  not  shrink  from  facing.  The  ordeal  was  pre- 
pared. The  smoking  plowshares  lay  along  ber  path. 
The  judges  were  in  waiting.  Yew,  her  old  life  was 
ended — cut  sharply  in  twain,  but  she  longed  to  graft 
a  new  one  upon  it.  She  would  join  and  unite  them  so 
that  the  point  of  severance  should  hardly  be  perceptible 
to  other  eyes.  The  luxury,  the  ease,  the  freedom  she 
had  enjoyed,  what  were  they  but  a  preparation  for  thi- 
duty  that  lay  before  ?  She  must  go  back  to  her  old 
haunts  and  begin  anew. 

But  how  ?  Again  and  again  the  question  recurred. 
She  wished  she  had  the  gray-bearded  man  she  had 
met  ai  dinner  to  advise  her.     Then  she  remembered 
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having  heard  her  father  say  that  advice  was  a  good 
thing  when  one  already  knew  what  he  meant  to  do. 
She  thought  what  he  .would  do  were  he  in  her  place — 
the  dear  wise  father,  who  had  always  left  her  to 
decide  for  herself.  Surely  he  liad  not  done  this  with- 
out a  purpose.  He  meant  that  she  should  decide, 
and  not  only  decide,  but  act  on  her  own  judgment 
in  the  future,  as  he  had  encouraged  her  to  do  in  the 
past.  Ah,  it  was  cruel  I  The  lady  at  the  table  had  only 
half  stated  the  rapacity  of  her  pursuers.  Not  only  had 
they  not  waited  for  her  to  take  off  her  mourning,  but 
they  had  not  even  allowed  her  time  to  put  it  on.  The 
tears  flowed  at  the  memory  of  her  affliction.  She  re- 
proached herself  that  even  the  sorest  trouble  had  caused 
her  to  neglect  to  testify  her  grief  to  the  whole  world. 
Henceforth  her  garb  should  bear  witness  to  her  sorrow. 
She  would  wear  only  weeds  all  her  life  long.  Sackcloth 
should  enswathe  her  form  even  as  woe  must  overshadow 
her  life. 

All  at  once  she  forgot  her  despondency.  She  was 
3'oung,  and  her  buoyant  nature  laughed  at  trammels. 
Her  tears  were  none  the  less  bitter  because  they  were 
80  easily  wiped  away.  She  sprang  to  her  feet,  laughing, 
softly  and  quietly.  Then  she  made  haste  to  light  the  gas ; 
searched  in  her  bag  and  brought  out  some  black  stuff; 
combed  her  hair  smoother  still  upon  her  brow  ;  plaited 
the  dark  stuff  along  her  cheek,  which  had  grown  pale 
with  the  woe  of  the  last  two  days ;  smiled  contentedly, 
and  then  sat  down  at  the  table  to  examine  the  contents 
of  her  purse.  She  found  that  they  were  ample  for 
all  her  present  needs.  Miss  Hunniwell,  more  prudent 
than  herself,  had  foreseen  her  need,  and  had  transformed 
the  larger  portion  of  the  deposit  her  father  had  made 
in  her  behalf  into  ready  money,  in  anticipation  of  the 
need  of  a  prolonged  concealment.  It  was  strange 
what  a  change  had  come  over  her.  Calmly,  even 
smilingly,  she  prepared  for  her  couch.  She  slumbered 
peacefully,  and  on  the  morrow  was  astir  early  among 
the  city  shops,  cheapening,  buying  and  directing,  as  if 
danger  and  sorrow  were  unknown  to  her.  Neverthe- 
less, her  cheeks  were  strangely  pale,  and  her  demeanor 
quiet  and  subdued. 

A  few  days  afterward  a  lady  in  widow's  weeds 
got  off  the  train  at  Bloomingdale.  She  was  fair  and 
young — that  much  might  be  seen  through  her  heavy 
veil.  She  asked  to  be  driven  to  the  seminary,  and 
handed  the  hackman  her  check,  for  which  he  received 
a  trunk  unusually  large  and  new.  Her  name  was 
marked  in  large  letters  upon  each  end.  There  was  an 
unusual  crowd  at  the  station,  but  no  one  paid  any  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  new  arrival.  The  people  were 
so  excited  over  the  affair  at  Beechwood  that  they  had 
no  time  to  notice  any  one  not  specially  connected  with 
that  tragedy.  The  lady  was  alone  in  the  hack,  and  on 
the  way  to  the  seminary  the  driver  told  her  all  about 
,  the  matter — all  that  was  known,  at  least,  as  well  as 
some  guesses  of  his  own  at  the  unknown.  The  stranger 
seemed  much  shocked,  and  at  one  time  appeared  almost 
inclined  to  retract  her  order  and  go  to  the  hotel.  The 
driver,  in  his  rough  way,  was  very  sorry  for  his  fare — 
she  was  so  young  and  tender,  and  yet  wearing  widow's 
weeds.  She  seemed  entirely  broken  down  with  sorrow, 
and  never  raised  her  veil  nor  spoke  above  a  subdued 
monotone  during  the  trip.  He  made  some  cautious 
inquiries  in  regard  to  her  affliction,  but  an  involuntary 
sob  and  the  sudden  thrusting  of  a  white  handkerchief 
under  the  gold-bowed  glasses  which  she  wore  told  the 
good-natured  fellow  that  his  inquisitiveness  was  very 
painful.     So  he  desisted,  and  gave  his  attention  to  his 


team.  Arrived  at  the  seminary,  she  sent  her  card  to 
the  principal,  and  waited  in  the  recepti<m-room  until 
she  came.  Many  of  the  pupils,  who  were  bu:^y  with 
preparations  for  departure,  glanced  in  at  the  door  half 
curiously.  She  did  not  look  at  them,  nor  once  lift  her 
veil.  Miss  Hunniwell  came  with  a  look  of  mild  sur- 
prise upon  her  face  and  the  card  of  the  new-comer  in 
her  hand.  As  soon  as  she  had  entered  the  room  the 
strange  lady  rose  and  closed  the  door.  Then  turning 
to  the  teacher,  she  raised  her  veil.  The  teacher  re- 
garded her  with  a  puzzled  look,  as  if  seeking  to  bring 
back  to  her  memory  some  half-forgotten  face.  Then 
she  shook  her  head  almost  imperceptibly. 

''  Don't  you  know  me  ?"  asked  the  stranger. 

The  teacher  started,  came  closer,  and  peered  anx- 
iously into  the  pale  face  framed  in  the  dull  black  of 
the  widow's  weeds.  The  stranger  took  off  her  glasses. 
Miss  Hunniwell  started,  and  would  have  screamed,  but 
a  plump  white  hand  was  clai*ped  firmly  over  her  mouth. 
Then  there  were  tears  and  embraces  apd  anxious  in- 
quiries, as  when  friends  long  parted  meet  again.  The 
door  was  opened  after  a  time,  and  Mi.ss  Hunniwell  and 
her  guest  passed  along  the  hall  together.  The  stranger's 
veil  was  down,  but  the  teacher's  agitation  was  clearly 
perceptible.  She  took  the  stranger  to  her  own  room, 
where  she  soon  left  her  to  attend  to  her  own  duties.  It 
was  a  matter  of  great  surprise  when  she  directed  the 
lady's  trunk  to  be  taken  to  Hilda's  room ;  but  she  ex- 
plained that  it  was  an  old  pupil  who  once  occupied  tliat 
room,  and  had  now  come  back  to  seek  seclusion  in  her 
deep  affliction.  She  had  explained  to  her,  she  said,  the 
unfortunate  associations  of  the  room,  but  she  did  not 
seem  to  mind  them  at  all.  No  other  room  would  seem  at 
all  homelike  to  her,  and  she  especially  desired  that  she 
might  be  allowed  to  have  that.  So  the  strange  widow 
lady  was  soon  duly  installed  in  the  room  Hilda  had 
chosen  when  she  came,  hardly  more  than  a  child,  to 
select  the  place  in  which  she  would  pass  the  years  of  her 
school-life. 

After  a  time  the  teacher  brought  Jason  to  the  room. 
The  lady  had  put  aside  her  widow's  veil  and  removed 
the  glasses  she  had  worn.  Her  hair  was  brushed 
smoothly  down  upon  her  forehead,  and  only  a  fiiint  line 
of  white  about  the  throat  relieved  the  sombre  depths  of 
the  mourning  which  she  wore.  She  advanced  and  of- 
fered her  hand  to  Jason.  Her  lip  quivered  and  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears  as  she  did  so. 

The  faithful  servant  gazed  at  her  a  moment  in  aston- 
ishment. Then  he  suddenly  seized  her  by  the  arms, 
peered  keenly  into  her  face,  and  exclaimed : 

''  If  it  ain't  Miss  Hilda !  Bless  God,  our  little  Miss 
Hilda  I" 

Before  she  could  prevent  him  he  had  seized  her  in  his 
arms,  and  was  tossing  her  up  and  down  as  if  she  had 
been  a  child,  the  tears  rolling  dow^n  his  face  and  his  lips 
uttering  half-incoherent  bursts  of  gratitude. 

"  There,  there,  Jason,"  said  she,  gently  releasing  her- 
self at  length.  "I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  again,  but 
you  must  not  try  to  toss  me  about  in  that  fashion.  I  am 
not  so  .nmall  as  I  once  was. ' ' 

She  gave  him  her  hand  as  she  spoke,  which,  with  the 
characteristic  freedom  of  the  old  servant  of  the  plan- 
tation, he  kissed  and  fondled,  while  his  eyes  seemed  to 
devour  her  features. 

"Ah,  Miss  Hilda,"  he  exclaimed,  "I  thought  I 
wouldn't  never  git  a  sight  of  you  no  more.  You  jes'  run 
off,  nobody  knows  how  nor  whar,  an'  leave  Jason  here 
without  a  word— ^jes'  bound  to  wait  till  you  comes  back 
in  your  own  way,  whenever  you  gits  ready,  for  all  the 
world  like  your  pa.  I  declare,  child,  you  're  his  own  gaU 
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sure.  Here's  Marse  Eighmie  comes  a-tearin'  round 
alter  ye,  an'  all  at  once,  jes'  when  he  thinks  he 's  got 
yer  safe,  whar  is  yer  V  Then,  atter  a  little,  when  every- 
body thinks  yers  done  gone  an'  hid,  jes'  as  ef  yer  'd  been 
a  sure  enuff  nigger,  as  all  on  'em  tries  ter  make  out, 
why,  here  you  is  !" 

Despite  the  fact  of  Hilda's  evident  sorrow,  and  that 
he  had  not  seen  her  since  her  father's  tragic  death,  he 
could  not  repress  his  joy.  But  his  mood  changed  in- 
stantly, as  he  saw  her  lip  tremulous  with  grief  at  this 

allusion. 

*•  There,  there,  honey,"  he  said  soothingly;  "don't 
you  go  to  feeling  bad  now.  You  know  there  ain't 
nothin'  that  would  make  Marse  Merwyn  gladder  'n  jes' 
ter  know  what  his  little  gal 's  done — come  right  back 
here  into  the  jaws  of  the  lion  that 's  a-huntin' atter  her, 
as  you  has,  chile.  Bless  yer  dear  heart,  you  's  yer  pa  all 
over  again,  that  yer  is,  an'  Jason  knows  it.  That  was 
always  the  way  with  him,  you  know — here  one  minute 
an'  there  the  next,  axin'  nobody's  advice,  an'  tellin'  no- 
body what  he  was  gwine  ter  do  till  it  was  all  over  an' 
done.  There,  there,  dear,  don't  take  on  so — please  don't, 
honey,"  said  Jason,  as  she  snatched  away  her  hand, 
and,  sinking  on  a  chair,  sobbed  aloud  with  a  sorrow  she 
had  before  had  no  opportunity  to  indulge. 

After  a  tiriie  she  checked  her  grief,  and  said  with  a 
choking  voice : 

''Have  you  no  message  for  me,  Jason,  from — from 
mv  father  ?" 

"  There,  now,  what  an  old  stupid  he  is  I"  exclaimed 
Jason  reproachfully.  *'  Here  I  've  been  a  gwlne  on  about 
nuffin',  an'  this  dear  chile  jes'  a  hungerin'  for  dem  las' 
words  her  pa  sent  her.  'Clar  it  does  seem  as  if  Jason 
was  gittin'  to  be  a  straight-out  fool  an'  no  mistake." 

The  faithful  servitor  had  opened  his  vest  as  he  spoke, 
and  from  an  inside  pocket  now  drew  forth  a  letter 
which  he  handed  to  Hilda  with  an  air  of  reverence  that 
could  not  have  been  greater  had  she  been  a  queen  and 
he  an  humble  liegeman  kneeling  at  her  feet. 

"There,  Miss  Hilda,  that's  what  I  ought  to  have 
given  you  before,  only  I  was  that  glad  I  done  forgot  all 
about  it.  Marse  Cap'n  give  me  that  jes'  the  las' 
minute  'fore  he  made  me  come  away.  De  Lo'd  knows. 
Miss  Hilda,  I  didn't  want  to  do  it  nohow,  an'  1  wouldn't 
if  he  hadn't  jes'  forced  me  to.  There  warn't  no  sort  of 
use  on  't — none  in  the  world.  If  he  'd  jes'  have  let  me 
take  a  crack  or  two  at  that  crowd  in  dead  earnest  in- 
stead of  firin'  all  round  'em  as  we'd  been  a  doin', 
there  'd  a  been  plenty  of  time  to  have  got  him  aboard 
an'  off  before  they  'd  hav<}  rallied  up  to  stop  us.  But 
he  wouldn't  do  it,  Miss  Hilda — he  p'intedly  wouldn't — 
but  jes'  give  me  this  letter  an'  told  me  not  to  let  no 
man  or  woman  catch  so  much  as  a  glimpse  of  the  least- 
est  comer  of  it  till  I  put  it  in  your  hands.  Miss  Hilda. 
And  I  hain't.  Now,  there  'tis,  an'  Jason  's  filled  his 
last  orders.  There  ain't  nothin'  more  for  him  to  do 
now — nothin'  more." 

*•'  Thank  you,  Jason,"  said  Hilda,  as  she  took  the  let- 
ter and  cjlanced  at  the  superscription.  "You  are  a 
good,  faithful  fellow,"  she  added,  as  the  tears  streamed 
down  her  cheeks.  She  pressed  the  letter  passionately  to 
lier  bosom,  as  if  to  still  with  its  touch  the  beating  of 
her  heart.  She  reached  out  her  other  hand  and  patted 
the  cheek  of  the  faithful  servant.  He  caught  it  and 
covered  it  with  kisses. 

"  You  must  not  say  there  is  nothing  more  for  you  to 
do,  Jason.  Papa  sent  you  away,  no  doubt,  that  you 
miglit  take  care  of  me.  He  knew  1  would  need  you 
when  he  was  gone." 

"  I'  11  do  it,  Miss  Hilda — anything  you  want  in  the 


wide  world  I  '11  do.  If  you  '11  jes'  let  Jason  serve  you 
Uke  he  did  Marse  Captain,  that 's  all  he  wants." 

"  You  shall  always  do  that,  Jason." 

'■'  Thank  ye,  Miss  Hilda,  thank  ye ;  but  you  must 
promise  not  to  run  oft'  an'  leave  me  no  more,"  said  he, 
half  doubtfully. 

^'Oh,  never  fear!" said  Hilda,  as  she  turned  to  the 
window  and  broke  the  seal  of  her  father's  letter.  Hardly 
had  she  glanced  at  its  contents  when  an  expression  of 
surprise  escaped  her  lips.  She  read  a  little  farther,  and 
a  cry  of  pleasure  came  bubbling  from  her  heart.  An 
instant  after  she  rushed  across  the  room,  with  the 
crumpled  letter  close  clasped  to  her  bosom,  fell  upon 
her  knees  beside  the  bed,  and  cried,  as  the  tears  rolled 
down  her  cheeks  : 

"  Thank  God  I  thank  God  I  Poor  Papa  I  Dear  Papa  ! 
Thank  God  I    Tliank  God  !" 

The  teacher  stole  away  and  left  the  faithful  servant 
alone  with  his  young  mistress,  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
father's  tragic  death. 

Martin  Kortright  returned  to  Sturmhold  burning  with 
zeal  in  his  lady-love's  behalf.  To  his  parents  he  told 
over  and  over  again  the  story  of  what  had  occurred 
at  Beech  wood.  He  laid  before  them  all  the  plans  his 
ardent  brain  had  devised  for  discovering  whither  she 
had  flown.  Already  he  had  secured  the  co-operation 
of  detectives,  and  he  proposed  before  a  week  had  passed 
to  put  her  likeness  and  a  full  description  in  the  hands 
of  the  police  of  every  city  in  the  country.  To  all  this 
Harrison  Kortright  imperatively  objected. 

"  If  she  were  a  runaway  servant  or  a  lost  child,  that 
would  do.  But  you  must  remember,  my  son,  that  it 
is  Hilda  Hargrove  of  whom  we  are  speaking.  Just  read 
that  letter  of  hers  once  more,  and  you  will  see  that  the 
girl  who  wrote  it  doesn't  need  to  be  hawked  around  the 
country  like  a  lost  poodle.  She  means  to  do  something, 
and  wants  to  be  let  alone  to  do  it  in  her  own  way. 
Heaven  knows  she  has  people  enough  hunting  after  her 
already,  and  you  would  only  add  to  heir  troubles  if  you 
began  a  pursuit.  Let  her  alone,  my  son.  Let  her  have 
time  to  get  over  her  grief  and  terror,  and  determine  on 
the  course  she  will  pursue.  She  has  suflicient  for  her 
present  needs,  and  knows  very  well  that  she  has  only 
to  indicate  a  want  in  order  to  have  it  gratified." 

"  But  she  will  think  I  have  no  spirit  if  I  sit  down  and 
wait  for  her  to  clear  up  this  mystery  all  alone,"  said 
Martin.  "  If  I  could  only  let  her  know  what  Jason  is 
able  to  prove,  she  would  come  back  at  once." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  rejoined  his  father.  "  She 
is  not  running  away  from  the  slave-catcher  so  much  as 
from  the  fear  that  she  may  be  something  worse  than  a 
slave  herself." 

"Jason's  testimony  settles  that  also,"  interrupted 
Martin. 

"I  am  afraid  Jason's  story  is  hardly  conclusive," 
said  the  father.  "  Jared  Clarkson  knows  that  I  don't 
put  a  particle  of  confidence  in  the  inference  he  draws 
from  the  papers  in  his  possession.  I  am  sure  that 
Hilda  is  Merwyn  Hargrove's  child.  Not  only  did  he 
acknowledge  her  as  such,  but  she  resembles  him  as  closely 
one  person  can  another.  She  has  all  his  coolness  and 
courage,  as  well  as  his  quiet  candor  and  undoubting  self- 
reliance.  Even  he  could  detect  nothing  of  her  mother 
about  her  except  in  appearance.  Now,  if  Clarkson  put 
the  same  reliance  in  Jason's  story  that  you  do,  he  would 
have  telegraphed  at  once  to  relieve  my  anxiety.  I  heard 
from  him  twice  yesterday,  but  nothing  to  indicate  that 
he  has  changed  his  impressions  in  the  least." 

"But  Hilda  ought  to  know  what  Jason  says,  and 
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have  the  letter  he  refuses  to  give  to  any  one  else  as  well 
as  the  package  Clarkson  has  for  her.^' 

"  That  is  true,"  said  the  old  man,  "  but  you  are  not 
the  one  to  take  it  to  her.  If  she  knew  you  were  on  her 
track,  can  you  not  see  that  she  would  just  rush  deeper 
and  deeper  into  obscurity  ?  It  is  you  and  your  love  that 
she  dreads  more  than  all  the  slave-hunters  in  the  world. 
If  you  should  pursue  her  before  this  doubt  is  settled,  she 
would  not  hesitate  to  destroy  herself  in  order  to  escape 
from  you." 

''  My  God  1"  exclaimed  Martin,  "  what  shall  I  do  ?" 

"  Do  ?"  said  his  father  reproachfully.  ''You  are  the 
last  one  to  ask  that  question.  If  ever  a  woman  had  a 
right  to  demand  obedience  from  her  lover,  that  woman 
is  Hilda  Hargrove  at  this  time." 

''  She  doesn't  expect  me  to  obey  and  leave  her  to  suf- 
fer, does  she  ?"  asked  Martin  impetuously. 

'-*•  She  expects,  and  she  has  a  right  to  expect,  that  you 
will  obey  her  wishes  when  they  are  fair  and  reasonable 
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ones. 

''But  hers  are  not  reasonable,"  said  the  son,  with 
some  show  of  irritation. 

''  Let  us  see,"  said  the  father.  "  She  tells  you  frankly 
that  she  would  die  before  she  would  marry  with  a  doubt 
upon  her  birth.  You,  in  your  impetuous  love,  might  at 
first  think  otherwise,  but  there  could  be  no  surer  way  of 
securing  the  unhappiness  of  both  than  by  overcoming, 
if  you  could,  this  objection.  You  are  as  sure  of  her  love 
as  if  you  looked  into  her  heart,  but  you  know  also  that 
you  can  never  change  her  determination." 

^^  But  I  cannot  wait  in  idleness  while  she  is  in  trouble 
— perhaps  in  peril,"  protested  the  young  man,  as  he 
strode  back  and  forth  across  the  room  with  clinched 
hands  and  a  brow  knotted  with  agony. 

'•Wait you  must,  my  son,  because  she  bids  you.  If 
there  were  no  other  reason  at  this  time,  you  are  bound 
to  regard  implicitly  her  lightest  wish.  But  you  do  not 
need  to  be  idle.  Your  waiting  and  separation  may 
continue  for  many  a  year,  but  whenever  the  cloud 
is  lifted,  as  it  will  be  some  time,  you  may  be  sure 
she  will  keep  her  word.  You  should  remember  that 
she  may  need  a  good  deal  of  money  to  carry  out  her 
plans,  and  we  most  be  ready  to  meet  her  requirements. 
We  are  her  trustees — you  and  I.  You  must  continue 
to  do  the  work  I  am  no  longer  able  to  perform." 

*'  There  is  nothing  to  do  about  the  estate.  It  is  all 
in  good  condition,  and  almost  taking  care  of  itself." 

"  You  speak  of  her  father's  estate,  my  son.  It  is  time 
you  learned  that  Hilda  has  even  a  closer  relation  to  us. 
One  half  of  all  that  stands  to-day  in  my  name  belongs 
to  her." 

Harrison  Kortright  then  explained  the  facts  which 
the  reader  already  knows. 

**  Does  Hilda  know  this  ?"  asked  Martin,  drawing  a 
long  breath,  when  his  father  had  concluded. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  was  the  reply,  '*  but  I  take  it .  for 
granted  that  she  does.  Y'ou  know  her  father  always 
had  great  confidence  in  her.  I  doubt  if  he  kept  any- 
thing from  her  except  that  miserable  matter  of  his 
brother's  children." 

*'  You  think,  then,  that  she  wishes  me  to  stay 
here  antl  look  after  her  interests  as  you  have  done 
hitherto  ?" 

"  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  she  would  desire  to 
have  her  matters  in  such  shape  as  to  yield  whatever 
funds  she  xnsiy  require,  is  it  not  ?" 

"I  suppose  so,"  answered  Martin  moodily;  "but 
how  shall  I  know  her  wants,  or  she  know  that  I  am 
obeying  her  request  ?" 

"  I  suppose  she  will  expect  that  without  any  informa- 


tion, but  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  communi- 
cate with  her,"  said  the  father. 

"  How  ?"  asked  Martin,  stopping  short  in  his  walk. 

"  By  advertisement,"  replied  his  father.  "  You  may 
be  sure  that  Hilda  will  see  it.  She  will  not  miss  a 
line  that  concerns  any  one  connected  with  this  matter." 

So  the  father  and  son  devised  some  brief  personals 
which  Hilda  only  would  understand,  and  know  that 
they  were  messages  from  home. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

A   MASKED   BATTERY. 

Hilda's  first  thought  after  having  secured  unsus- 
pected refuge  in  her  old  quarters  was  to  find  out  exactly 
what  had  been  done,  in  order  that  she  might  determine 
what  she  ought  to  do.  She  no  longer  felt  any  appre- 
hension on  her  own  account  Her  father's  letter  had 
entirely  relieved  her  mind  as  to  that,  but  it  also  de- 
volved upon  her  the  continuance  of  tli^t  task  which  had 
cost  him  his  life.  The  son  and  daughter  of  George  and 
Alida  Eighmie  w«re  not  only  commended  to  her  care, 
but  she  was  especially  charged  to  discover,  if  possible, 
the  former,  and  to  see  to  it  that  the  latter  remained  in 
utter  ignorance  of  her  birth  and  origin,  unless  circum- 
stances made  such  a  disclosure  imperatively  necessary. 
On  the  next  day,  therefore,  Mr.  Clarkson  came  to  the 
seminary  at  the  request  of  Miss  HunniwelL  After  his 
first  surprise  at  the  presence  of  the  young  lady  whose 
guardianship  had  been  so  unwillingly  thrust  upon  him, 
he  bethought  him  of  the  package  he  was  charged  to  de- 
liver into  her  hands,  and  returned  to  his  hot«l  for  it 
Having  delivered  it  to  Hilda,  he  seemed  at  once  to  be  re- 
lieved of  a  great  burden.  After  she  had  glanced  over  its 
contents,  he  began  to  tell  her  what  he  had  done,  or 
rather  what  he  had  determined  to  do.  Very  fortunately 
for  her,  he  said,  the  enemy  had  made  a  false  move.  In- 
stead of  trusting  to  the  law,  they  had  gone  outside  of 
it,  and  had  tried  to  assert  their  rights  with  a  strong 
hand.  This  fiEict  he  proposed  to  utilize  in  effecting  a 
compromise,  by  which  the  collateral  heirs  of  Grcoi^ 
Eighmie  should  release  all  claim  upon  the  children  of 
Alida. 

"I  suppose,"  said  Hilda  thoughtfully,  "that  it  will 
be  best  for  me  to  remain  concealed  while  you  are  en- 
gaged in  this  negotiation  ?" 

''Oh,  of  course,"  exclaimed  Clarkson.  **  Y'our  ab- 
sence was  the  most  fortunate  thing  that  could  have 
occurred." 

"  Have  they  discovered  the  strange  mistake  they 
made  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Mistake  ?" 

"  Yes — in  regard  to  the  identity  of  the  daughter  of 
George  Eighmie  ?" 

"  I  do  not  understand  your  meaning,"  said  Clarkson, 
with  a  puzzled  look. 

"  I  mean,  do  they  know  who  she  is  ?" 

''Well,''  said  Clarkson  with  some  embarrassment, 
"they  suspect  the  truth,  of  course,  but  they  really 
know  no  more  than  when  they  came." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Hilda,  "  that  is  very  fortunate.  Then 
I  should  suppose  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  throw 
them  still  farther  off  the  scent." 

"  Of  course ;  but  how  ?"  asked  Clarkson. 

"  I  might  show  myself,"  suggested  Hilda. 

"Show  yourself,  my  dear,"  he  cried,  starting  up  in 
alarm.  "  It  would  disarrange  everything.  It  would  be 
fatal.  Do  please  remember  tbat  the  warrant  for  your 
arrest  is  still  in  the  marshal's  hands." 

"Well,  suppose  it  is,  what  then?"  asked  Hilda  in 
surprise. 
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''  You  would  be  seized  in  an  instant  if  thev  knew 
of  your  presence." 

"What  if  I  were?"  persisted  Hilda.  "They  can 
do  mc  no  harm." 

"Perhaps  not,"  said  Clarkson  thoughtfully,  "but 
what  good  can  result  from  it  ?" 

"  The  legal  proceedings  would  take  some  time,  I  sup- 
pose ?" 

*•  Several  days,  at  least." 

"  They  might  be  delayed,  protracted  ?" 

"Of  course." 

"How  long?" 

"  For  some  weeks,  probably." 

"  Well,  in  the  meantime — " 

"  In  the  meantime,  you  would  be  in  jail." 

"  In  jail  ?" 

"  Yes ;  that  is,  you  would  be  in  custody,  unless  re- 
leased on  a  writ  of  habecis  corpus.'^ ^* 

"  Well,  it  would  be  all  right  in  the  end." 

"  Probably,  but  is  it  not  better  to  relinquish  all  claim 
to  the  estate  of  Eighmie,  and  thereby  put  an  end  to 
their  pursuit?  By  that  means,  too,  the  facts  remain 
solely  in  our  possession." 

"  I  see.  I  must  guard  against  that.  It  was  Papa's 
last  wish  that  I  should  conceal  the  facts,  if  possible,  for- 
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ever. 

"  If  you  will  allow  me,"  said  Clarkson,  "  I  think  there 
has  been  entirely  too  much  concealment  in  this  mattter. " 

"  That  may  be,  but  we  must  still  continue  it  for  her 
sake." 

"  For  her  sake  ?    Whom  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Why,  the  one  we  have  been  speaking  of  all  this 
time — George  Eighmie's  daughter." 

"I  was  in  hope,"  said  Clarkson  scornfully,  "that 
when  she  was  once  out  of  danger  she  would  have  the 
moral  courage  to  avow  the  truth." 

"  How  can  she,  when  she  does  not  know  it  ?"  asked 
Hilda  artlessly. 

"But  she  does  know  it,"  said  Clarkson  impatiently. 
'^Miss — Miss  Hilda — I — I  must  say  that  I  am  disap- 
pointed in  you.  I  will  gladly  do  all  in  my  power  to 
rescue  you  from  your  present  peril,  because  of  my  pro- 
mise to  your — to  Captain  Hargrove,  I  mean — but  after 
that  you  must  understand  that  I  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  any  false  pretenses." 

"But  how  can  I  help  it?" 

"  You  will  be  your  own  mistress." 

"  Well  ?" 

"  You  will  have  an  ample  fortune." 

"  Well  ?" 

"  Why  not  stand  up  and  defy  this  infamous  race-pre- 
judice ?" 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?" 

"Nothing  now;  but  when  the  danger  is  over,  and 
you  are  in  the  secure  possession  of  what  j'ou  will 
receive,  I  would  have  you  repay  the  debt  of  gratitude 
you  owe  to  Merwyn  Hargrove,  not  by  keeping  up  the 
miserable  sham  he  urged  upon  you,  but  by  showing  the 
world  his  noble  conduct  in  its  true  significance," 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir,"  said  Hilda,  shrink- 
ing from  his  vehemence. 

"  You  do  not  understand  ?"  he  said  angrily.  "  Say 
you  will  not,  rather.  I  mean  that  you  should  be  brave 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  avow  the  truth — to  say  to 
the  world,  *  This  man  was  so  true  and  noble  that  he 
conquered  every  prejudice  in  order  to  fulfill  his  pledge. 
He  even  took  to  his  heart  one  cursed  with  the  blood  of 
a  despised  race — gave  her  a  daughter's  place  and  a 
daughter's  love.^  In  other  words,  I  would  have  you 
avow  your  own  parentage." 


My  parentage  ?"  cried  Hilda  in  amazement. 
Yes,  I  would  have  you  reward  the  devotion  of  a 
poor,  crazed  mother,  and  acknowledge  with  pride 
the  heroism  of  that  brother — "  the  speaker  paused, 
looked  hastily  about,  and  then  added  in  a  lower  tone — 
"  that  brother  who  has  devoted  his  strength  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  race  whose  degradation  has  blighted  his 
life." 

Hilda  shrunk  from  him  as  he  spoke  in  undisguised 
dismay.     Then  she  turned  impetuously  upon  him  : 

"  Why,  Mr.  Clarkson,"  she  exclaimed,  "  what  do  you 
mean  by  such  language  ?  Do  you  think  my  father  was 
a  liar  ?  Do  you  think  his  solemn  declaration  to  you 
was  a  falsehood  ?  Do  you  impeach  his  dying  message 
tome?" 

"  It  is  because  of  his  declaration  that  I  speak  thus  I" 

Hilda  looked  as  if  she  doubted  his  sanity.  Finally 
she  opened  the  packet  in  her  hand,  ran  over  its  contents 
hastily,  and  said : 

^'  Mr.  Clarkson,  my  father  tells  me  here  that  he  has 
informed  you  of  all  the  facts  concerning  the  daughter 
of  Alida." 

"So  he  did,  by  means  of  the  parcel  accompanying 
that  which  you  hold." 

"Will  you  be  good  enough  to  allow  me  to  examine 
that  parcel  ?" 

Clarkson  looked  at  her  half-suspiciously ;  then  drew 
the  package  fh)m  his  pocket,  and  after  showing  the 
superscription,  handed  her  the  bills  it  contained.  She 
glanced  at  them  cavelessly,  and  extended  her  hand  for 
more. 

"  That  is  all,"  said  Clarkson. 

"  All  ?  Was  there  nothing  more,  absolutely  nothing?" 

"  Nothing  but  this  wrapper,  which  had  evidently 
been  used  to  inclose  other  papers." 

He  handed  her  a  sheet  of  paper  loosely  folded  to  in- 
close others.  It  was  indorsed  in  her  father's  distinct 
and  positive  hand : 

Indosures, 

1.  Letter  fi'om  A.  E. 

2.  "         "     S.  M. 

8.  "         "     W.  K. 

4.  "         "     M.  H.  to  W.  K. 

5.  Affidavit  of  J.  U. 

6.  Statement  of  acct.  of  W.  K. 

7.  Letters  H.  E.  to  W.  K. 
8      "         M.  H.  to  W.  K. 

9.  Letter  of  instructions  to  W.  K. 
10.      "      Bills  of  M.H. 

"  And  nothing  more  ?"  asked  Hilda,  with  a  perplexed 
look. 

"  Nothing  more,"  said  Clarkson  wonderingly. 

Hilda  sat  down  and  rested  her  head  upon  her  hand  in 
thought.  She  turned  the  papers  over  and  over,  as  if 
seeking  to  unravel  some  mystery.  In  the  meantime, 
Clarkson  sat  watching  her  with  a  curious,  pitying  look. 
Once  or  twice  he  half  started,  as  if  he  feared  she  were 
about  to  destroy  the  papers  he  had  given  her.  After  a 
time  she  rose,  crossed  to  where  he  sat,  and  handing  him 
the  package  she  had  received  from  him  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  her,  she  said  quietly  : 

"  Will  you  please  read  that  ?" 

When  he  had  concluded  she  gave  him  the  letter  she 
had  received  by  the  hand  of  Jason. 

"  And  that  also,  if  you  please." 

The  effect  on  Jared  Clarkson  was  astonishing.  In- 
credulity, amazement,  joy,  and  finally  mortification, 
were  depicted  in  turn  upon  his  countenance.  After  a 
time  he  rose,  and  with  a  deep  blush  upon  his  fine,  frank 
face,  extended  his  hand  and  said  : 
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"  I  crave  your  pardon,  Miss  Hargrove.  I  am  sorry  to 
have  been  so  poor  a  counsellor. " 

Then  Hilda  broke  down  and  wept  passionately.  The 
long  struggle  was  over,  and  nature  would  have  its  way. 
She  had  passed  the  dread  ordeal  and  must  fain  weep 
over  her  deliverance.  Clarkson  stood  by,  absently  pat- 
ting her  head  and  smoothing  the  masses  of  her  liair,  to 
soothe  her  agitation. 

**  1  very  greatly  regret  having  caused  you  so  much 
pain,  my  dear,"  he  said  in  a  low,  fatherly  tone. 

She  looked  up  into  his  face  half  smiling  through  her 
tears,  and  said  : 

"  It  only  shows  how  true  a  friend  my  lather  chose  to 
aid  me  in  the  task  he  left  unfinished." 

Clarkson  stooped  and  kissed  her  forehead. 

After  this  there  were  some  grave  consultations  in  the 
widow's  room  at  the  seminary.  An  eminent  lawyer  came 
more  than  once  ;  Jason  was  carefully  examined,  and  be- 
fore another  day  had  passed  Sherwood  Eighmie  and  his 
confederates  found  a  legal  network  woven  about  them 
which  portended  unexpected  diflSculties.  Actions  for 
conspiracy  and  libel  were  brought  against  them  in  the 
name  of  Hilda  Hargrove,  based  upon  affidavits  sworn  to 
by  her,  and  requiring  very  heavy  bonds  on  the  part  of  the 
defendants.  In  the  meantime  the  demeanor  of  Clark- 
son underwent  a  change  that  no  one  could  account  for. 
Instead  of  depression  and  gloom  his  mirth  was  almost 
hilarious.  There  was  no  longer  any  display  of  anxiety, 
and  the  compromise  which  he  had  set  on  foot  was  en- 
tirely neglected.  The  strange  widow  lady  after  two 
days^*  sojourn  found  that  the  associations  of  her  old 
room  were  not  so  soothing  as  she  had  expected.  Be- 
sides that  she  had  received  a  great  many  visits  for  one 
seeking  seclusion,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  no  wonder  to 
the  remaining  pupils  of  the  seminary  that  she  had 
already  concluded  to  seek  a  more  tranquil  home.  So 
she  was  driven  to  the  station  and  took  the  train  west- 
ward. By  some  strange  chance  Jason  left  upon  the 
same  train,  but  he  rode  in  the  second-class  car  and  paid 
no  heed  to  the  young  widow  whose  veil  fell  in  decorous 
folds  almost  to  her  feet. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 
CLAMOR  IN  THE  HOME  KB8T. 

The  news  of  the  attempted  abduction  at  Beechwood 
awakened  the  utmost  excitement  at  Skendoah.  A  thou- 
sand things  had  contributed  to  produce  this  result.  While 
Squire  Kortright  might  be  termed  the  tutelary  deity  of 
the  place,  yet  there  was  a  sort  of  traditional  belief,  very 
largely  due  to  the  significant  winks  and  nods  of  the 
old  man  Shields,  that  the  master  of  Sturmhold  was 
associated  with  Kortright  in  the  enterprise  out  of  which 
the  town  had  grown.  Moreover,  Merwyn  Hargrove  had 
been  a  sort  of  lion  in  the  region  where  he  lived.  There 
was  something  very  attractive  in  the  half  isolation 
which  he  maintained,  as  well  as  in  the  mysterious  tales 
that  had  from  time  to  time  connected  his  name  wfth 
both  good  and  bad  achievements.  But  whatever  his 
life  had  been,  the  manner  of  his  death  would  have  fixed 
his  place  in  the  esteem  of  his  neighbors  beyond  all  cavil. 
Coming  as  it  did  upon  the  heels  of  their  own  great  ca- 
lamity, and  being  allied  to  it  still  more  closely  in  cause, 
they  gladly  looked  upon  him  as  a  martyr  in  whose  name 
and  fame  they  had  each  a  sort  of  proprietary  interest. 
Added  to  these  facts  was  the  farther  one  that  the  rela- 
tion subsisting  between  Martin  and  Hilda  was  very 
well  understood  throughout  the  region,  and  we  shall 
not  find  it  hard  to  realize  the  excitement  which  the 
story  of  Eighmie 's  attempt  and  Hilda's  flight  aroused 


in  the  little  village.  Martin  and  Hilda  for  their  own 
sakes  were  well-beloved.  The  villagers  had  seen  them 
grow  up  from  childhood,  sustaining  to  each  other  always 
the  most  intimate  relations.  Their  mutual  aflection 
had  been  a  matter  of  pleasant  jest  and  kindly  gossip 
long  before  either  of  them  had  suspected  its  existence. 
Hilda's  beauty  and  Martin's  staunch  sincerity  had  deep- 
ened this  impression  until  almost  every  villager  felt  as 
shocked  and  outraged  by  the  news  as  if  his  own  heart's 
dearest  treasure  had  been  ravished  from  his  possession. 
Their  sorrow  and  anger  had  manifested  itself  in  every 
conceivable  form.  Since  the  return  of  Martin,  the  office, 
which  was  now  wholly  under  his  control,  had  been 
thronged  almost  all  the  time  with  sympathizing  friends 
and  visitors. 

A  public  meeting  had  been  held,  and  in  speeches  and 
resolutions  the  people  had  testified  at  once  their  loyalty 
to  principle  and  ali^o 'their  determination  to  make  the 
most  of  their  own  local  celebrities.  A  band  of  young 
men  had  been  organized  whose  purpose  was  declared  to 
be  the  rescue  of  Hilda  should  she  ever  be  so  unfortunate 
as  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  her  persecutors.  To  say 
that  the  stcny  of  her  origin  was  disbelieved  in  Sken- 
doah, but  states  the  truth  too  mildly.  It  was  scouted 
at  as  a  transparent  fraud  by  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  Skendoah  and  vicinity.  No  one  there  had 
any  more  doubt  of  her  right  to  inherit  as  the  daughter 
of  Merwyn  Hargrove  than  of  the  fact  that  he  had  named 
her  sole  legatee  m  his  will.  This  universal  feeling  was 
intensified  still  more  by  the  knowledge  that  Jared  Clark- 
son had  become  her  champion  and  defender.  However 
poorly  they  might  have  esteemed  her  cause,  the  fact 
that  he  had  espoused  it  would  have  secured  for  her  their 
sjrmpathy.  When  this  was  added  to  the  other  causes 
mentioned  we  can  well  believe  the  statement  of  the  local 
press,  that  *' Skendoah  wa«  ablaze  with  excitement." 
Had  volunteers  been  called  for  at  any  hour  to  go  to 
her  rescue  the  town  would  have  been  almost  depopulated 
of  its  male  inhabitants. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon — the  very  busiest 
hour  of  the  day  in  the  office  where  Martin  Kortright 
was  at  work — the  office  from  which  his  father  had  so 
long  directed  those  operations  that  had  linked  his  name 
forever  with  the  town's  prosperity.  The  plain  black- 
lettered  sign,  **  Skendoah  Mills,"  that  hung  over  the 
door  had  never  been  changed.  Though  the  son  was  in 
charge  of  the  great  interests  emuraced  by  this  propri- 
etorship, it  was  understood  that  he  wa*  as  yet  only  the 
right  hand  of  the  father.  In  fact  all  business  papers 
were  still  signed  **  Harrison  Kortright,"  though  exe- 
cuted by  **  Martin  Kortright,  Attorney." 

Despite  the  hum  of  labor  upon  all  sides,  the  young 
man's  thoughts  were  busy  with  Hilda.  As  he  gave  direc- 
tions in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  supplies,  the  sale  of 
stock,  the  rebuilding  of  the  burned  factories,  now  well 
under  way,  and  a  thousand  other  details  essential  to  a 
great  enterprise,  he  wondered  where  she  was,  and 
whether  she  would  approve  the  course  he  had  decided 
upon.  He  had  yielded  to  his  father's  views  chiefly  be- 
cause he  could  really  see  nothing  else  to  do,  but  also  very 
largely  from  a  conviction  that  Hilda  would  realize  how 
much  harder  it  was  to  obey  her  than  to  follow  his  own 
inclinations  and  seek  to  discover  whither  she  had  flown. 
He  had  an  impression,  too,  that  spies  were  on  his  track, 
and  that  if  he  should  succeed  in  finding  her  it  would 
be  only  to  increase  her  peril.  So  he  worked  on  with  the 
sad,  pale  face  that  had  haunted  him  ever  since  he  heard 
of  her  flight  coming  between  him  and  the  paper  when 
he  wrote,  dimming  his  eyes  and  dulling  his  brain. 

To  the  people  of  Skendoah  this  conduct  on  Martin's 
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part  was  the  subject  of  unstluted  praise.  They  would 
not  for  a  moment  admit  that  he  did  not  know  her 
hiding-place.  That  notion  was  to  them  absurd.  They 
believed  that  he  knew,  and  kept  away  in  order  that  she 
need  not  be  traced  through  him. 

"They  won't  ever  git  that  gal  by  follerin'  up  his 
tracks,"  said  Shields,  pursing  up  his  thin  lips  and 
glancing  approvingly  over  the  razor-likt*  edge  of  his 
nose  at  Martin  through  the  office  window.  '*  Both  of 
'em  are  too  much  like  them  they  're  named  after  to  be 
caught  in  that  way.  Here  he  is  pokin'  'round  here  as 
innocent  and  careless  as  you  can  imagine,  and  Hilda 
nowhere  in  the  world  that  anybody  knows  on.  Now, 
mark  my  words — the  first  you  know  that  young  man  '11 
take  it  into  his  head  to  travel  and  drown  his  grief, 
and  the  next  thing  you  '11  hear  there  '11  be  a  wedding 
somewhere  over  the  water,  and  they  '11  snap  their 
fingers  at  slave-catchers.  And  Skendoah'U  stand  by 
'em,  too,  and  furnish  them  the  money  to  have  a  good 
time — furnish  it  regular  every  week,  and  lots  of  it,  too. 
Bless  their  hearts,  if  anybody  ever  deserved  it,  it 's  just 
them  two." 

There  was  a  suspicion  of  moisture  about  the  old  man's 
eyes  as  he  spoke.  He  had  hardly  gone  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  office  when  he  heard  a  tumult  in  the 
street  leading  toward  the  depot.  What  could  it  mean  ? 
A  carriage  was  coming  slowly  along  the  street,  beside 
which  walked  and  ran  and  shouted  an  ever-increasing 
crowd.  Hats  and  handkerchiefs  were  waving  in  the 
air.  Men  forsook  their  shops  and  women  their  houses 
to  join  the  cavalcade.  Crowds  poured  out  of  the  fac- 
tories, and  all  was  clamor  and  confusion.  At  length 
the  driver  whipped  his  horses  into  a  quick  trot,  the 
crowd  was  left  behind,  and  the  carriage  drove  up  to 
the  office  door.  Jason  sprang  from  the  driver's  seat 
and  assisted  a  lady  in  deep  mourning  to  alight.     As  she 


touched  the  ground  she  threw  aside  her  veil,  and 
showed  a  bright  soft  blush  upon  her  cheeks.  She  ran 
up  the  steps,  pushed  back  the  door  that  stood  ajar,  and 
saw  Martin  gazing  blankly  upon  the  page  before  him. 
His  pen  was  idle,  and  hi:^  thought  was  not  of  business. 
In  the  room  beyond  she  could  hear  the  clerks  busily 
calling  to  each  other  from  the  books  they  were  posting. 
The  clamor  outside  came  nearer  while  she  paused.  The 
blush  grew  deeper.  She  held  her  breath,  and  stole  on 
tiptoe  up  to  him.  Looking  over  his  shoulder  she  saw 
the  page  before  him  held  but  one  word,  "Hilda." 
There  was  a  rustle — the  perfume  of  a  remembered 
presence — ^a  pair  of  soft  hands  were  about  his  neck, 
warm  lips  pressed  his  own,  and  a  voice  whispered: 

"  I  have  come,  Martin,  just  as  I  promised  that  I 
would  I" 

The  clamor  swelled  louded  and  louder  without.  Some 
one  had  bethought  them  of  the  town  bell,  and  its  deep, 
sonorous  peal  rang  joyfully  out  over  the  excited  town. 
The  water  was  shut  ofi*.  The  wheels  were  still.  The 
square  in  the  middle  of  the  town  was  alive  with  eager 
faces.  Ailer  a  time  Martin  appeared  in  the  office  door 
with  Hilda  upon  his  arm.  Then  the  crowd  went  wild. 
Cheer  after  cheer  went  up.  The  one  piece  of  ordnance  in 
the  town  was  dragged  forth  from  its  dusty  hiding-place 
beneath  the  stairs  of  the  town  hall  and  mingled  its  re- 
verberations with  the  clangor  of  the  bells  and  the  shouts 
of  the  people.  Harrison  Kortright,  in  the  library  at 
Sturmhold,  heard  its  echoes  faintly.  For  almost  a  week 
sleep  had  hardly  visited  his  eyelids.  He  started  up  on 
his  couch,  listened  for  a  short  time  to  the  recurrent 
shocks,  smiled  peacefully,  and  said  to  the  plump  matron 
by  the  bedside  : 

"  They  've  heard  ftx)m  Hilda." 

Then  he  laid  his  head  upon  the  pillow  and  slept. 

[to  bb  continued.] 
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**  There  is,  perhaps,  less  good  taste  displayed  io  our  country 
in  this  matter  of  table  services  than  in  any  other  household 
adornment.'^ — W.  C.  Prime. 

Two  rooms  in  the  house  should  be  of  all  the  most  at- 
tractive— the  sitting-room  and  the  dining-room.  In  the 
one  gathers  the  family  circle  at  the  close  of  day  or  on 
Sunday,  while  twice  or  thrice  each  day  the  other  pre- 
sents one  of  the  prettiest  sights  upon  which  the  eye 
can  rest,  when  all  meet  around  the  table  to  partake  of 
the  morning  or  evening  meal,  and  join  in  converse  over 
the  events  of  the  day,  in  anticipation  or  review.  It  is 
of  the  latter  place  I  propose  to  speak  in  advocacj'  of 
gi"atifying  one  sense  too  often  neglected,  but  no  less 
deserving  enjoyment  than  its  usually  more  fortunate 
rivals. 

When  every  endeavor  is  made  to  afford  pleasure  for 
the  sense  of  taste  by  tickling  the  palate  with  all  kinds 
of  delicacies,  and  ear  and  intellect  have  their  share  of 
the  fejist  through  conversation,  '*  grave  or  gay," ''  lively 
or  sedate,"  is  the  eye  alone  to  be  starved,  and  the  sense 
of  beauty  only  not  gratified  in  this  enjoyable  room  ? 

The  food  will  taste  better  from  table  appointments 
carefully  chosen  with  an  eye  for  the  appearance  as  well 
as  utility  of  the  article,  while  a  little  thought  given  to 
the  harmony  and  effect  of  the  silver,  glass  and  china  in 
which  are  served  the  food  upon  your  table,  will  well  re- 


pay in  a  stimulated  appetite  and  greater  satisfaction 
in  partaking  of  the  viands. 

In  this  day  of  artistic  endeavor  the  table  should  be 
a  study,  and  the  sideboard  no  less  thoughtfully  fur- 
nished and  arranged  than  the  bric-a-brac  cabinet  in  the 
drawing-room.  All  the  ornamentation  of  the  dining- 
room  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  purpose  for 
which  the  place  is  designed,  and  this  may  be  easily  ef- 
fected, as  the  number  of  appropriate  subjects  offered  1  y 
picture  dealers  and  others  is  unlimited,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, are  founfl  in  every  store  very  pretty  heads  and 
figures  in  pa  nan  or  terra  cotta  that  serve  for  use  on 
mantels  or  brackets.  It  is,  however,  to  the  sideboard, 
china-closet  and  table  I  propose  to  confine  my  attention 
in  this  article,  as  being  the  most  important  section  for 
consideration. 

In  selecting  the  china  for  your  table  avoid  having  too 
great  variety  of  wares  or  the  other  extreme  of  monotony 
in  the  assortments.  It  was  in  former  years  the  fashion 
to  purchase  an  entire  outfit  of  one  ware,  shape  and 
color ;  but,  while  this  has  obvious  advantages,  and  is 
still  the  custom  with  a  large  proportion,  art  and  good 
taste  have  decreed  that  this  monotonous  habit  shall  be 
broken,  and  we  now  rarely  sit  at  a  well-appointed  table 
that  has  not  upon  its  cloth  a  succession  of  dishes  chang- 
ing with  the  courses  and  varying  in  style — a  sure  index 
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of  the  taste  and  culture  of  the  owner.  Even  where  the 
service  is  of  one  uniform  decoration,  the  monotony  is 
now  usually  relieved  by  various  fancy  articles  of  other 
wares. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  may  be  carried  too  far,  and 
thus  lose  its  advantage.  Like  the  so-called  *^  music  of 
the  future  "  and  '*  descriptive  "  music,  in  which  the  in- 
fatuated devotee  pretends  to  read,  as  in  a  book,  senti- 
ments and  facts  instead  of  harmony  of  sounds,  for 
enjoyment  only,  so,  in  some  cases,  the  attempt  to  place 
upon  china  decorations  symbolizing  the  use  to  which 
the  piece  is  to  be  put  may  be  overdone.  It  is  certainly 
appropriate  to  decorate  the  dessert-plates  with  fruits, 
and  the  game  course  with  birds  and  animals,  but  the 
dinner-plate  would  hardly  be  attractive  if  upon  its  sur- 
face were  portrayed  a  slice  of  roast  beef  or  cut  of  spring 
lamb. 

There  is  a  point  where  this  propriety  of  decoration, 
as  we  may  call  it,  oversteps  the  boundary  of  good  taste, 
and  becomes  an  impropriety  to  be  avoided. 

If  you  desire  to  follow  the  prevailing  fashion,  and 
array  your  table  with  a  variety  of  wares  and  decora- 
tions, it  may  be  effected  with  an  outlay  scarcely  greater 
than  would  be  required  for  a  complete  service  of  one  de- 
coration throughout.  True,  in  following  this  plan,  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  duplicating  some  articles  that  occur 
in  two  or  more  different  courses  ;  but,  in  compensation 
for  this  additional  expense,  many  pieces  which  form 
part  of  a  tasteful  assortment  are  of  cheaper  material, 
thus  equalizing  the  cost.  In  the  following  hints  regard- 
ing the  selection  of  table  pottery,  I  speak  to  those  who, 
while  not  '*  rolling  in  wealth,"  have  yet  sufficient  means 
to  be  able  to  gratify  the  eye  and  taste,  even  at  a  slightly 
increased  cost. 

Should  you  decide  upon  purchasing  an  entire  outfit  of 
one  ware  and  decoration,  you  have  ample  scope  for  a 
selection  in  the  multitude  of  service  offered,  and  the 
first  point  for  decision  is — what  ware  will  you  have, 
French,  English  or  Chinese  ?  Many  arguments  may  be 
offered  in  favor  of  each. 

The  English  sets  are  of  moderate  cost,  and  this  has 
been  almost  the  sole  reason  for  the  great  demand  that 
has  existed  for  this  class  of  goods  for  several  years  past, 
as  the  changing  fashions  have  required  that  the  sets  be 
low-priced  or  the  constant  change  would  become  a  bur- 
den. The  ware  itself  is  of  inferior  grade,  and  the  deco- 
ration of  a  peculiar  style,  its  only  purpose  seeming  to 
be  to  hide  the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied.  The  de- 
signs, however,  are  good,  and  have  in  a  certain  sense 
revolutionized  ceramic  taste,  as  applied  to  table-ware, 
by  creating  a  demand  for  well-covered  decorations,  even 
on  other  grades  or  qualities. 

The  main  attraction  in  Chinese  sets  is  their  oddity 
and  quaint  shape,  with  which  the  blue-and-white  deco- 
ration harmonizes  beautifully,  producing  an  effect  that 
would  speedily  become  popular  but  for  the  expense  of 
the  goods. 

French  porcelain  possesses  the  best  intrinsic  value. 
The  pure  white  surface  forms  a  heautiful  groundwork, 
than  which  bright  tints  or  delicate  colors  can  have  no 
better  contrast.  A  writer  has  said :  *'  White  is  a  most 
valuable  color  where  cheerfulness  is  required,  but  its 
use  is  to  set  forth  and  give  value  to  color." 

Having  chosen  the  ware,  next  select  the  style  of  de- 
coration, and  this  being  a  matter  of  individual  taste,  no 
comment  is  necessary  farther  than  this:  If  English 
ware  be  chosen,  have  it  well-covered  with  decoration — 
the  more  the  better,  as  you  cannot  have  too  much  to  be 
in  keeping  with  the  prevailing  taste  in  this  grade.  If, 
however,  you  decide  in  favor  of  the  French  porcelain. 


quality,  not  quantity,  should  be  the  test.  A  little  de- 
coration of  choice  quality  and  exquisite  execution  ia 
far  handsomer  than  elaborate  patterns,  although  taste 
has  largely  changed  in  this  particular,  and  many  a  de- 
sign is  now  en  regie  tliat  only  a  short  time  ago  would 
have  been  pronounced  loud  and  coarse. 

Let  me  assume,  however,  that,  discarding  the  fixed 
assortment  of  the  regulation  dinner-set,  you  liave  deter- 
mined to  furnish  your  table  with  porcelain  and  glass 
esthetically  selected,  and  are  desirous  of  producing,  by 
careful  choice,  a  result  which  shall  be  unmatch^  in 
its  complete  union  of  usefulness  and  beauty.  To  com- 
pass this  end,  much  care  and  study  are  necessary,  coupled 
with  no  little  knowledge ;  but  the  result  will  well  repay 
the  trouble. 

For  the  first  course  the  selection  is  restricted  exclu- 
sively to  choice  of  shape  and  decoration,  as  French 
china  is  almost  the  only  ware  in  which  you  can  obtain 
the  articles  needed.  If  you  intend  serving  the  soup  out- 
side the  dining-room,  soup-plates  only  are  necessary,  and 
for  formal  dinners  this  is  the  usual  plan  pursued.  In 
less  elaborate  entertainments  a  soup-set,  comprised  of 
the  soup-tureen  and  stand  or  salver  and  the  soup-plates, 
presents  a  handsome  appearance  on  the  table.  Of  late 
years  the  shapes  of  soup-turcens  and  other  covered 
pieces  for  the  table  have  changed  completely,  oval  and 
round  being  entirely  superseded  by  square  dishes.  The 
decoration  of  the  soup-set  is  a  matter  of  individual 
taste,  and  needs  no  farther  suggestion. 

The  fish-sets  now  made  are  among  the  handsomest 
articles  in  pottery,  and  a  great  variety  is  offered  in  all 
wares  and  designs.  English  majolica,  Argenta  ware 
and  French  china  are  best  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and 
as  the  first  course  must  from  necessity  be  of  French 
porcelain,  a  pretty  contrast  is  obtained  by  using  Eng- 
lish ware  for  the  second.  In  my  estimation  the  Argenta 
ware  of  Wedgewood  is  preferable  to  any  other  material 
for  this  course.  The  decoration  must  consist  of  fish, 
shells  or  marine  -plants,  or,  still  better,  a  combination 
of  the  three.  A  pretty  conceit  is  offered  in  French  sets, 
having  a  single  fish  painted  across  the  centre  of  each 
plate,  with  head  and  tail  extending  almost  to  the  ex- 
treme rim  on  either  side.  The  fish-dish  has  a  large  fish 
reaching  the  entire  length.  A  fish-set  should  contain 
the  fish-dish  or  platter,  plates  for  serving,  and  a  sauce- 
boat  for  drawn  butter.     The  latter  is  often  omitted* 

In  the  game-set — which  is  almost  identical  in  assort- 
ment with  the  fish-set,  except  that  the  dish  is  wider  and 
shorter,  and  instead  of  the  sauce-boat  is  a  little-handled 
compotier  for  jelly — you  are  again  compelled  to  accept 
French  goods  or  else  have  your  plates  of  different  ma- 
terial from  the  balance  of  the  set  at  this  course.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  French  alone  who  understand  the  system 
I  am  describing,  and  upon  them  we  are  dependent  for 
beauty  at  the  table  as  well  as  in  almost  every  place 
where  delicate  touches  of  ornamentation  are  required. 
In  English  china  some  exquisite  game-plates  are  made 
by  Brownfield  on  an  octagon-shaped  plate,  richly  gilded, 
each  having  in  its  centre  the  head  of  such  bird  or  ani- 
mal as  would  properly  appear  at  this  course.  . 

Next  in  order  is  the  roast  or  entrie.  Either  of  these  ^ 
courses  requires  a  small  dinner-set,  being  in  fact  the 
dinner  itself,  to  which  all  preceding  courses  are  intro- 
ductory and  all  subsequent  ones  supplementary.  A 
Chinese  set  of  blue-and-white  is,  esthetically  speaking,  < 
the  proper  thing  in  this  course,  and  this  is  almost  the 
only  place  in  which  Chinese  ware  can  be  used  to  advan- 
tage. Its  expense  is  for  most  sets  more  than  other 
wares,  but  not  so  exorbitant  as  formerly.  Enpcli^b 
printed  ware  of  the  better  grades,  such  as  CopeUgad  or 
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Minton  make,  is  also  effective  for  use  at  this  stage  of 
the  meal. 

Salad-sets  may  be  of  majolica  or  porcelain.  If  of  the 
former,  a  pretty  salad-dish  is  tall  in  shape,  with  panels 
at  the  side,  in  which  are  raised  representations  of  lob- 
sters, vegetables,  etc.— everything,  in  fact,  from  which 
salad  can  be  prepared.  Do  not,  however,  purchase  the 
plates  that  usually  accompany  this  dish,  as  the  raised 
surface  is  awkward  for  use,  and  should  never  be  selected 
except  for  fruit  or  some  such  service. 

The  ice-cream  and  berry-set  is  prettier  in  glass  than 
any  other  material,  not  only  for  its  own  beauty,  but  to 
serve  as  a  foil  to  the  charms  of  porcelain  and  earthen- 
ware, of  which  by  this  time  the  eye  has  wearied. 
Craqueled,  amber,  iced  and  cut-glass  are  offered  for 
your  selection,  and  in  choosing  you  cannot  go  far 
astray,  as  either  of  the  styles  named  will  make  a  hand- 
some display  on  the  table.  The  first  two  are  rather  old, 
and,  if  expense  is  no  object  with  you,  by  all  means  se- 
lect the  heavily-cut  glass.  If  possible,  let  it  be  of  Eng- 
lish make,  this  being  better  in  color  and  workmanship 
than  the  domestic  article. 

Nothing  now  remains  for  consideration  in  the  regu- 
lar table  course  but  fruit  or  dessert-plates,  after-dinner 
coflees  and  finger-bowls. 

Of  the  first  there  seems  to  be  no  end.  Every  grade 
of  ware  or  style  of  decoration,  from  every  country  where 
pottery  is  made,  has  representatives.  Please  your  own 
taste  in  the  selection,  but  they  must  or  should  be  of  the 
same  ware  and  general  character  of  treatment  as  the 
after-dinner  cofiees,  with  which  they  really  belong  as 
part  of  a  course  service.  A  popular  custom,  and  one 
that  produces  a  very  pretty  effect  if  properly  chosen,  is 
to  have  this  course  furnished  with  a  variety  of  designs, 
all,  however,  being  upon  ware  of  the  same  make,  and 
the  decorations  such  as  harmonize  with  each  other.  Do 
not  overlook  the  necessity  of  following  this  latter  sug- 
gestion, or  the  entire  effect  may  be  spoiled  by  a  collec- 
tion of  designs  all  beautiful  in  themselves  but  unsuitable 
for  simultaneous  use. 

The  assortment  of  after-dinner  coffees  is  even  greater 
than  of  fruit-plates,  and  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
to  guide  your  choice. 

In  finger-bowls  select  colored  glass  in  preference  to 
plain,  or  even  cut  crystal,  this  being  not  only  newer  and 
more  &shionable  at  present,  but  more  delicate  in  ap- 
pearance, as  the  colored  glass  prevents  the  water  show- 
ing at  the  sides.  They  should  be  of  assorted  colors, 
and  each  one  have  its  own  plate  of  glass  to  match  rest- 
ing on  a  napkin  of  crimson  or  other  color,  which,  in  its 
turn,  rests  upon  a  dessert-plate.    The  glassware  upon 


the  table  should  be  all  of  the  same  style,  and  must  be 
either  the  thin  blown  glass  or  the  heavy  cut — the  latter 
is  preferable,  but  much  higher  in  price  than  the  thin 
article. 

These  pieces  form  the  necessary  assortment  for  the 
several  courses ;  yet,  while  they  include  all  tliat  is  really 
necessary,  as  your  design  is  to  produce  an  effect  really 
artistic  and  worthy  to  be  a  model,  every  little  detail 
must  be  carefully  studied.  The  little  things  upon  the 
table — outside  of  and  belonging  to  no  course — are  like 
conjunctions  and  prepositions  in  language,  connecting 
or  adding  to  the  various  services ;  and  in  these  seem- 
ingly insignificant  details  lies  the  beauty  or  ugliness 
of  the  entire  collection.  Briefiy  summed  up,  these  little 
things  are:  Individual  butter-plates  of  majolica  or 
porcelain,  prettily  decorated  but  different  from  any  other 
set  upon  the  table ;  individual  or  table  salts  (both  are 
much  used),  generally  of  cut  glass;  sugar-bowl  and 
cream-pitcher,  both  of  Wedge  wood's  exquisite  jasper- 
ware,  but  differing  in  color,  having  one  black  if  possible ; 
syrup-pitcher,  if  used,  may  be  of  the  same  ware.  For 
berries  or  fruit  a  little  sugar-bowl  and  cream-pitcher  of 
folded  green  leaves  are  daintily  attractive. 

But  need  I  continue  ?  In  this  outline  I  only  design 
giving  the  framework  or  skeleton  upon  which  each  must 
hang  the  garments  as  taste  may  dictate.  My  plea  is  for 
more  care  and  thought  toward  the  gratification  of  the 
eye  when  furnishing  the  table  than  is  usually  considered 
necessary.  The  dining-room  should  be  cheerful  and  at- 
tractive. The  meal  should  be  partaken  of  with  that 
entire  pleasure  that  can  only  come  from  a  complete 
gratification  of  all  the  senses.  Try  if  the  charms  of  a 
well-appointed  breakfast-table  will  not  induce  the  head 
of  the  household  to  lay  aside  his  morning  newspaper 
and  join  in  cheery  conversation,  and  this  room  thus  be- 
come for  all,  residents  and  visitors  alike,  what,  as  I  said 
at  the  beginning,  it  should  be — the  most  attractive  in 
the  house. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  mc  that  a  fitting  topic  with 
which  to  conclude  this  subject  would  be  "  Pottery  in 
the  Ash  Barrel ;"  but  there  are  certain  emotions  or  sen- 
timents of  the  human  breast  too  sacred  for  idle  com- 
ment, too  tender  for  rough  handling,  and  this  is  one. 
The  woman  who  is 

**  Mistress  of  herself  though  china  fall/' 

is  in  possession  of  a  degree  of  self-control  worthy  of 
monumental  recognition.  The  mere  mention  of  the 
subject  brings  to  the  memory  of  each  a  flood  of  painful 
recollections  of  departed  treasures,  over  which  we  shed 
a  parting  tear  and  consign  them  to  oblivion\s  kindly 
keeping. 

Frank  P.  Abbot. 


CASTLE-BUILDING. 


"What  are  you  building,  darling?" 

I  asked  of  my  girlie  fair, 
As  she  quietly  sat  on  the  hearth-rug, 

Piling  her  blocks  with  care, 
While  the  ruddy  glow  of  the  firelight 

Danced  in  her  golden  hair. 

**I  am  building  a  castle,  mother," 

My  little  maid  replied. 
"These  are  the  walls  around  it, 


And  here  is  a  gateway  wide, 
And  this  is  the  winding  stair 
To  climb  up  by  the  side." 

So  the  busy,  flitting  fingers 
Went  on  with  her  pretty  play. 

And  the  castle  walls  were  rising 
In  the  fading  winter  day, 

When — a  sudden,  luckless  motion. 
And  all  in  ruins  lay  ! 


/ 
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Ali^  merry  little  builder, 
The  years  with  stealthy  feet 

May  bring  full  many  a  vision 
Of  castles  rare  and  sweet, 

That  end  like  your  baby  pastime — 
In  ruin  sad  and  fleet. 


Yes,  laugh  o^er  the  toy  walls  fallen^ 

For  sunshine  follows  rain, 
And  we  may  smile,  looking  backward 

At  ruined  shrine  and  fane. 

While  the  heail  has  shattered  temples. 

It  may  not  build  again. 

LccY  Randolph  Fleming. 


LEX  TALIONIS  IN  THE  NURSERY. 


In  these  days  when  insignificant  causes  are  credited  with 
large  results,  and  trivial  influences  are  recognized  as  potent 
factors  in  development,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  scan  with 
critical  eyes  even  our  most  familiar  nursery  ways,  lest 
traits  not  altogether  charming  may  be  unconsciously  fos- 
tered by  them. 

This  occurred  to  me  the  other  day  with  the  freshness  of 
a  new  idea  when  I  saw  a  fair  and  gentle  young  mother,  quite 
an  ideal  Madonna,  instigate  her  baby  to  retaliation  when  he 
thumped  his  head  against  a  chair.  ^'Naughty  chair  to 
hull  the  baby!"  cried  mamma,  eager  to  divert  the  little 
fellow  and  check  his  tears.  *^Baby  pound  the  chair." 
Whereupon,  with  a  vindictive  wnnkle  across  his  little 
nose,  he  pounded  and  was  comforted.  His  mother,  glad 
of  I'estored  cheerAilness,  smiled  on  the  performance. 

It  seems  usually  to  be  assumed  in  the  nursery  that  all 
a  baby's  mishaps  are  malicious  and  unprovoked  attacks 
upon  him.  No  venerable  piece  of  furniture  is  supposed  to 
be  too  sedate  to  assault  the  youngster  in  his  lurching 
rambles  around  the  room,  and  when  the  crash  comes  it  is 
always  this  unprincipled  assailant — never  the  baby — who  is 
to  blame,  and  nurses  smile  to  see  the  baby  forget  to  cry 
in  his  vigorous  retaliation. 

It  would  be  interesting,  if  it  were  possible,  to  know  how 
much  of  the  inconsiderate  treatment  of  others  and  the 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  consequences  to  another  of  our 
own  acts,  which  we  see  in  later  life,  is  due  to,  or  at  least 
encouraged  by,  these  nursery  tactics.  It  is  such  a  strong 
impulse  of  human  nature  to  impute  blame  to  another  and 
shirk  it  one's  self  that  a  few  yeara  of  irresponsibility  and 
revenge  in  the  nursery  must  give  this  impulse  a  chance  to 
become  a  habit  and  strike  deep  root  in  some  congenial  soils. 

The  small  boy  who  bullies  the  nursery  furniture,  and 
considers  somebody  else  responsible  for  every  infantile 
bump,  will  bully  his  playmates  by  and  by,  and  accuse  every 
one  but  himself  when  things  go  wrong  ;  and  the  little  fist 
that  was  so  quick  to  pound  an  offending  chair  will  illy  bear 
restraint  when  a  comrade  offends. 

This  applies  more  especially  to  those  autocrats  of  the 
nui-sery,  only-children,  or  children  so  much  younger  than 
their  brothers  and  sisters  that  they  miss  the  wholesome 
friction  and  restraint  of  conflicting,  and  occasionally  domi- 
nating, interests.  But  in  every  family  where  children  are 
under  the  care  and  influence  of  nurses  there  is  occasion  for 
discretion  in  this  matter. 

The  mother  of  one  imperious  little  fellow  early  recog- 
nized his  tendency  to  self-assertion  and  resentment  under 
supposed  injury.  As  she  had  especial  reason  to  dread  the 
development  of  these  traits  in  him,  she  sought,  while  he 
was  a  mere  baby,  to  modify  them.     Whenever  the  baby's 


head  and  the  door-knob  came  in  collision  they  were  mu- 
tually condoled  with,  while  baby  was  made  to  feel  that  he 
was  the  trespasser.  A  severe  bout  with  the  rocking- 
chair  was  compromised  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties 
by  the  application  of  brown  paper  to  the  forehead  of  the 
baby  and  the  rocker  of  the  chair.  It  was  found  that  the 
supposed  injuries  of  his  fellow  sufferer  diverted  his  atten- 
tion ft*om  his  own,  serving  that  pui'pose  as  well  as  the  re- 
taliatory method,  while  teaching  him  self-forgetfulness 
and  sympathy. 

It  did  not  seem  wholly  laughable  to  tliat  mother  when, 
at  three  years  of  age,  she  saw  him,  supposing  himself  to 
be  alone,  turn  and  apologetically  kiss  the  door-step  upon 
which  he  had  inconsiderately  slipped  and  bumped. 

This  child  was  one  who  instinctively  thought  every  in- 
jury intentional,  and  whose  native  impulse  was  a  revenge- 
ful blow  or  kick.  A  temperament  sensitive  to  affront, 
misconstruing  the  slightest  act  into  an  insult,  quick  in 
resentment  and  slow  in  forgiveness,  inevitably  brings  keen 
pain  to  all  lives  closely  associated  with  it,  and  any  modi- 
fication of  these  traits  dunng  childhood  is  a  far-reaching 
blessing.  This  mother  felt  that,  although  her  imperious  and 
hot-tempered  little  man  might  grow  into  an  imperious  and 
hot-tempei*ed  big  man,  he  would  never  be  so  iuconsidei-ate 
of  others  as  he  might  have  been  had  he  not  kissed  that 
door-step. 

Though tfulness  for  others  and  a  sense  of  mutual  respon- 
sibility certainly  can  be  taught  very  young  children  ;  and 
one  of  the  many  ways  to  teach  it — one  of  the  little  ways 
which  it  is  not  safe  to  ignore  or  disrespect — ^is  not  to  let 
even  the  baby  suppose  that  anybody  or  anything  wantonly 
injures  him ;  to  teach  him  that  accidents  are  purely  acci- 
dents, for  which  he  is  likely  to  be  as  much  to  blame  as 
any  one  else— often  the  most  so— and  that  if  he  is  hurt,  he 
must  not  forget  that  the  other  party  may  be  hurt,  too,  and 
needing  sympathy  as  much  as  he.  It  is  a  frequent  thing 
to  see  large  children  angHly  resenting  the  most  evident 
accidents,  and  sullenly  reiterating  **he  meant  to,"  **he 
meant  to  hurt  me — see  if  I  don't  pay  him  for  it,"  etc.,  etc. 
Defective  nursery  training  must  share  with  natural  de- 
pravity the  responsibility  for  some  of  these  unlovely 
manifestations.  Magnanimity  may  be  a  virtue  of  slow 
growth,  but  the  seed  should  be  planted  all  the  earlier  and 
tended  the  more  carefully  for  that  reason. 

Since  the  small  things  of  life  sum  up  its  happiness,  and 
the  every-day  mental  attitude  and  mood  of  a  friend  affects 
our  comfort  more  than  spasmodic  exhibitions  of  the 
greatest  nobility  or  heroism,  no  ungracious  tendency  is 
too  insignificant  or  possible  grace  too  elusive  for  thought- 
ful treatment  in  the  development  of  a  child. 

Mart  IT.  Burton. 


It  is  alnaya  Bahitaiy,  if  not  always  agreeable,  to  see 
oui-selves  through  the  spectacles  of  other  people,  aii<i  Mi'. 
Edward  Freeman,  whose  recent  visit  to  this  country  in- 
troduced him  ti)  hosts  of  Americans,  reads  ub  eome  lee- 
tures  that  contain  a  great  deal  of  thoughtful  comment  on 
our  political  and  social  conditions.  No  foreigner,  unless 
it  be  De  Tocqueville — certainly  no  Euglishman— has  ever 
stated  so  intelligentlj,  compi^ehensively  and  briefly  the 
(freat  underlying  principles  of  our  political  system.  This 
is  vei-y  remarkable  in  view  of  the  conflicting  impressions 
which  a  stranger  must  of  necessity  imbibe  through  con- 
versation with  indiviiluals  belonging  to  the  great  opposing 
£actions  in  American  politics. 

In  one  of  his  most  suggestive  chapters  Mr.  Freeman  says : 
"I  often  asked  my  American  friends  of  both  political 
parties  what  was  the  difference  between  them.  I  told  them 
that  I  could  see  none ;  both  sides  seemed  to  me  to  say  ex- 
actly the  same  things.  I  sometimes  got  the  convenient. 
but  not  wholly  satisfactoiy,  answer  ;  Yes ;  but  then  we 
mean  what  we  say,  while  the  other  party  only  pi-etends. 
Certainly,  when  I  was  there,  the  difference  between  dilfef' 
ent  sections  of  the  Republican  party  was  much  cleai-er  to 
an  outsider  than  the  diflfereiice  between  Republicans  and 
Democrats.  I  found  it  easier  to  gi'asp  the  difference  be- 
tween a  Stalwart  Republican  and  a  Republican  who  was  not 
a  Stalwart  than  to  grasp  the  immediate  difference  between 
a  Republican  and  a  Democrat.  .  .  .  Tliere  are  abiding 
differences  between  them,  differences  which  have  been  im- 
portant in  the  past,  which  may  be  important  in  the  future ; 
but  just  now  questions  which  would  bring  out  those  differ- 
ences are  not  uppermost.  .  .  .  It  is  simply  because- 
tliere  is  no  sueh  burning  question  at  present  stirring  that 
the  two  parties  seem  largely  t«  say  the  same  things,  and 
yet  to  be  as  strongly  divided  as  ever.  I  may  speak  on  this 
matter  as  one  who  has  made  the  nature  of  federal  govern- 
ment an  object  of  special  study.  It  strikes  me  that,  as 
the  doctrine  of  State  Rights  was  pushed  to  a  mischievous 
extreme  twenty  years  and  more  ago,  so  there  is  danger 
now  of  the  opposite  doctrine  being  pushed  to  a  mischiev- 
ous eirtreme.  The  more  I  look  at  the  American  Union 
tlie  more  convinced  I  am  that  so  vast  a  region,  taking  in 
lands  whose  condition  differs  so  widely  in  everything,  can 
be  kept  together  only  by  a  federal  system,  leaving  large 
independent  powers  in  tlie  hands  of  the  several  States. 
No  sin^cle  parliament  could  legislate,  no  single  government 
could  administer,  for  Maine.  Florida  and  California.  Let 
those  states  be  left  to  a  great  extent  independent  and  they 
may  remain  united  on  those  points  on  which  it  is  well 
that  they  should  remain  united.  To  insist  on  too  close  a 
union  is  the  very  way  to  lead  to  separation.  I  know  of  no 
immediate  reason  to  fear  any  attempt  at  centralization, 
such  as  might  thus  lead  to  separation.  But  it  does  seem 
to  be  a  possible  danger ;  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
tendencies  at  work  which  are  more  likely  to  lead  to  that 
form  of  error  than  to  its  opposite.  In  discussing  this  mat- 
ter I  must  cleave  to  some  doctrines  which  I  know  are  in 
some  quarters  looked  on  as  obsolete.  I  must  even  cleave 
to  the  phrase  'Sovereign  States,' though  I  know  it  may  of- 
fend many.  For  a  state  is  sovereign  which  has  any  powers 
which  it  holds  by  inherent  right,  without  control  on  the 


part  of  any  other  power,  without  responsibility  to  any  otliei- 
power.  Now  every  .American  state  has  powers  of  this 
kind.  The  original  thirteen  states  did  not  receive  their 
existing  powers  fVom  the  Union  ;  they  surrendered  to  the 
Union  certain  powers  which  were  naturally  tlieir  own,  and 
kept  certain  otliere  to  themselves.  And  the  later  states 
were  admitted  on  the  same  terms  and  to  the  same  rights 
as  the  original  thii-teen.  There  is  therefore  a  range  within 
which  the  state  is  sovereign  ;  within  another  range,  within 
the  range  o(  the  powers  which  have  been  surrendered  to 
the  Union,  the  Union  is  sovereign." 

Elsewhere  it  is  curious  to  flnd  Mr.  Freeman  speaking  of 
certain  small  American  towns,  notably  Bristol,  Penna.,  and 
Faimington,  Conn.,  as  having  "a  thoi'oughly  Old  World 
look."  In  Fannington,  however,  he  seems  to  have  been 
somewhat  shocked  at  finding  the  oldest  liouse  in  town  oc- 
cupied by  "Oiild  Ireland  Papishes"  instead  of  by  the 
New  England  Puritans,  whom  he  had  hoped  to  see. 

Soke  months  ago  it  was  announced  that  a  French  arch- 
leologist,  M.  Le  Plongeon  by  name,  had  made  surprising 
discoveries  in  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan.  The  expedition 
was  undertaken,  we  believe,  at  the  instance  of  the  French 
Government,  or  at  least  with  its  assistance,  and  researches 
prosecuted  for  several  years  have  brought  to  liglit  records 
which  lend  additional  sti-ength  to  the  claims  of  America 
to  an  antiquity  far  gi'eater  than  that  of  which  the  so-called 
"  Old  "  World  can  boast.  Many  of  the  finest  ruins  are 
atill  inaccessible,  being  within  the  territory  of  hostile  In- 
dians, whose  poisoned  arrows  and  warlike  characteristics 
render  scientiflc  invasion  impi'acticable  without  armed 
I>rotection.  In  one  of  the  cities,  Ake  by  name,  whose 
t«mpleB  were  in  use  at  tlie  time  of  tlie  Spanish  Conquest,  are 
"katuns,"  or  time-columns,  each  marking  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  years.  Of  these  there  are  thirty-six  in 
one  of  the  buildings,  marking  the  lapse  of  nearly  six  thou- 
sand years.  As  these  columns  were  connected  with  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  irregularities 
interrupted  tlic  regular  placing  of  the  stones.  Another 
certiflcate  of  antiquity  is  found  in  the  occurrence  of  the 
head  of  the  mastodon  as  a  religious  symbol  or  object  of 
woi-ship.  Now,  geologists  tell  us.  on  what  they  regard  as 
indisputable  evidence,  that  the  animal  was  extinct  as 
much  as  ten  thousand  years  ago,  and  the  inference  is  cer- 
tainly fair  that  the  buildeis  of  these  temples  could  have 
known  of  its  existence  only  through  direct  tradition.  At 
all  events,  it  is  djfll<mlt  to  understand  liow  tliey  could 
otherwise  have  produced  its  image.  There  is,  moreover, 
an  identity  almost  absolute  between  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms indicated  by  these  eai-ly  Yiicatanese  records  and 
those  of  Chaldea,  Persia.  Bunnah  and  Slam,  and  the 
Masonic  fraternity  will,  it  is  said,  he  enabled  to  add  a  few 
thousand  yearn  to  their  record  in  consequence  of  Dr. 
Plongeon's  discoveries.  Wlien  Commander  Gorringe 
found  alleged  Masonic  symliols  under  the  obelisk,  Free- 
masons complacently  reminded  us  that  they  had  always 
said  so,  and  we  may  assume  that  they  will  not"leton" 
that  they  are  in  the  least  surprised  at  this  additional  proof 
of  their  respectable  antiquity.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  cast 
ridicule  upon  an  eminently  honorable  fraternity  :  but  if 
(OH 
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this  kind  of  thing  is  to  go  on,  would  it  not  be  well  to  claim 
the  flg-leaf  of  Sciipture  as  the  original  symbolic  apron  of 
Masonry  ? 


* 
*  * 


The  sketch  entitled  "  Miss  Hildreth,"  in  No.  64  of  The 
Continent,  was  written  by  Mary  N.  Prescott,  and  not  by 
her  sister,  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford.  These  two  well- 
known  authors  will  please  note  the  editor^s  apology  for 
the  not  altogether  unnatural  mistake. 


« 
*  * 


The  many  thousands  who  in  later  years  learned  to  iden- 
tify the  ^^Ai-thur"  of  **  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby'*  with  Arthur 
Penrhyn  Stanley,  Dean  of  Westminster,  will  welcome 
the  little  volume*  in  which  the  personal  recollections  of 
his  life-long  friend.  Dean  Bradley,  are  embodied.  It  is 
no  formal  memoir.  The  book  took  its  origin  in  two  lec- 
tures delivered  before  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Edin- 
burg,  to  which  he  added  a  third  given  at  Fetles  College, 
the  three  forming  three  chapters  in  what  is,  while  waiting 
for  a  more  foi*mal  biography,  the  best  picture  of  the  man 
yet  given. 

While  disclaiming  the  idea  that  this  is  in  any  sense  bi- 
ogi*aphy,  Dean  Bradley  writes : 

**  Yet  I  venture  to  hope  that  the  publication  even  of  the  short 
summary  of  his  life  and  work  which  Is  comprised  in  these  three 
chapters  may  be  not  unwelcome  to  some,  at  least,  among  the 
many  who,  beyond  the  limits  of  those  to  whom  they  were  di- 
rectly addressed,  had  yet  felt  the  spell  of  his  character,  or  had 
been  attracted  or  instructed  by  his  writings.'' 

There  is  no  attempt  at  criticism  or  analysis  of  work  ac- 
complished. Dr.  Bradley  divides  Stanley^s  life  into  seven 
distinct  stages,  and  the  division  makes  itself  naturally. 

**They  are,  first,  his  childhood  at  Alderley ;  next,  his  boyhood 
at  Rugby,  where  he  grew  up  under  the  influence  of  his  great 
teacher.  Dr.  Arnold.  Then  follows  his  brilliant  career  as  a 
scholar  at  Balliol.  Then,  fourthly,  the  many  important  years 
that  he  passed  as  a  resident  member  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
and  as  an  active  and  influential  tutor,  no  longer  of  Balliol,  but 
of  University  College.  After  this  come  the  seven  quiet  years  of 
his  canonry  at  Canterbury;  then  his  work  as  Profeseor  of  Eccle- 
siastical History  at  Oxford,  and,  finally,  the  closing  and  culmi- 
nating stage  of  all,  his  life  and  death  as  Dean  of  Westminster.'' 

Tlie  picture  of  his  boyhood  as  well  as  early  childhood  is 
a  very  beautiful  one.  His  mother  united  the  deepest  ten- 
deiness  with  a  clear-eyed  sagacity  seldom  found  in  such 
connection,  and  he  was  singularly  fortunate  in  father  as 
well  as  mother.  A  shy  and  shrinking  child,  there  was 
little  indication,  from  seven  to  fourteen,  of  the  brilliant 
talker  he  afterward  became.  His  passion  was  for  reading, 
and  though  he  had  moments  of  longing  to  join  in  the 
pleasures  of  other  boys,  and  brooded  over  his  isolation,  he 
passed  through  this  stage,  and  under  Arnold's  powerful 
influence  aroused  once  for  all.  He  still  suflfered  from  shy- 
ness, but  became  distinguished  at  once  for  talent,  caiTying 
off  in  one  year  the  five  gi*eat  school  distinctions.  The  tra- 
dition still  runs  that  Dr.  Arnold,  as  he  handed  him  the 
last  of  these  prizes  amid  the  breathless  silence  of  the 
forms,  said  quietly : 

"  ^  Thank  you,  Stanley,  we  have  nothing  more  to  give  you.' 
*  Still,'  writes  Dr.  Bradley,  *  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that,  happy  and  cheerful  as  he  was  at  school,  he  ever 
became  a  ^nuine  specimen  of  what  is  now  ordinarily  under- 
stood by  a  "  public  school  boy."  He  rangred  freely  over  the  coun- 
try, not  very  interesting  In  Itself,  round  Rugby ;  but  he  never 
acquired  any  taste  for  the  ordinary  games  and  amusements 
which  now-a-days  fill  the  foreground  in  the  popular  conception 
of  young  Rugby  life.  Indeed  the  taste  for  such  games,  far  less 
organized  ^han  they  are  now,  was  less  widely  diffused  than  It  has 
since  become,  and  the  dletliiction  between  the  many  who  played 
or  Idled  and  the  few  who  worked,  greatly  effaced  since,  was  in 
the  eariier  and  rougher  period  of  Arnold's  time  still  strongly 
marked.'  " 


At  Oxford  he  won  the  Newdigate  prize,  and  after  taking 
his  degree  became  a  tutor,  a  popular  one,  and  wielding 
more  and  more  influence  as  time  went  on.  He  was  the 
friend  of  all  his  pupils. 

'<  *  We  walked  with  him,  sometimes  took  our  meals  with  him 
— frugal  meals,  for  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  an  unappreciative 
college  "scout,"  who  was  not  above  taking  advantafre  of  his  mas- 
ter's helplessness  in  arranging  for  a  meal  and  his  IndiflTerence  to 
any  article  of  diet  other  than  brown  bread  and  butter ;  we  talked 
with  him  over  that  bread  and  butter  with  entire  freedom, 
opened  our  hearts  to  him,  while  his  perfect  simplicity,  no  less 
than  his  high-bred  refinement,  made  it  impossible  to  dream  that 
any  one  In  his  sober  senses  could  presume  upon  his  kindness.' 
Dr.  Bradley  tells  a  characteristic  story  of  his  first  Eastern  trip 
which  illustrates  this  capacity  for  making  and  holding  friends : 
*.Mohammed,  the  faithful  dragoman,  after  the  last  farewell  was 
over,  crept  down  Into  the  cabin,  knelt  and  seized  his  hand,  and 
then  rushed  away  with  an  outburst  of  passionate  grief  at  parting 
with  one  whom  he  would  never  see  again,  and  whom,  in  spite  of 
the  dlflference  of  creed,  he  reverenced  as  a  saint.'  " 

His  zeal  in  controversy  was  by  no  means  love  of  con- 
flict, but  arose,  as  in  his  father*s  case,  from  love  of  truth 
and  the  determination  to  allow  free  speech  and  thought  to 
all.  The  title  of  libei-al  Christian,  though  bestowed  upon 
him  sneeringly,  was  his  deai*est  possession,  and  his  place 
in  American  minds  had  come  to  be  so  large  an  one  that 
Dean  Bradley's  just  and  sympathetic  memorial  will  find 
as  many  readers  here  as  on  the  other  side,  those  who  knew 
him  best  and  longest  joining  with  the  casual  acquaintance 
in  the  verdict  pronounced  upon  him  as  a  man  : 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  to  you.  It  is  dlflScult  for 
me  to  analyze  to  myself,  the  feelings  which  he  inspired  In  a 
circle,  small  at  first,  but  with  every  fresh  term  widening  and  ex- 
tending. The  fascination,  the  charm,  the  spell,  were  simply 
irresistible;  the  face,  the  voice,  the  manner,  the  ready  sym- 
pathy, the  geniality,  the  freshness,  the  warmth,  the  poetry,  the 
refinement,  the  humor,  the  mirth  fulness  and  merriment,  the 
fund  of  knowledge,  the  inexhaustible  stores  of  anecdotes  and 
stories,  told  so  vividly,  so  dramatically — I  shall  not  easily  enum- 
erate the  gifts  which  drew  us  to  him  with  a  singular,  some  of  us 
with  quite  a  passionate,  devotion." 

Though  the  field  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  "Campaigns 
of  the  Civil  War"*  is  more  limited  than  any  previously 
treated,  both  in  the  number  of  troops  and  the  space  occu- 
pied by  their  movements,  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  series.  It  is  the  story  of  the  last  year  of  the  war  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  though  the  fii-st  chapters  are 
necessarily  only  a  record  of  skirmishes  and  small  battles 
with  no  definite  result,  the  interest  increases  steadily,  and 
as  soon  as  definite  policy  in  Washington  is  recorded  there 
is  very  definite  action  in  the  Valley.  It  was  from  this 
point  that  all  the  operations  came,  bearing  most  directly 
on  the  North,  for  the  threatening  of  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington by  Oenei*al  Early  brought  the  terrors  of  war  more 
really  home  to  us  than  any  more  remote  campaign  had 
done.  Until  the  sending  of  Sheridan  to  take  full  com- 
mand the  Valley  campaign  had  been  at  the  mercy  of  many 
minds,  Halleck  at  the  War  Department  waiting  for  ad- 
vices from  Grant  at  City  Point,  days  being  lost  by  these 
slow  methods.  With  the  change,  Gi-ant,  while  retaining 
full  authority,  left  Sheridan  greatly  to  his  own  discretion. 
The  record  shows  absolute  trust  and  loyalty  on  either 
side,  and  Grant's  confidence  was  most  triumphantly  justi- 
fied in  the  short  but  brilliant  campaign,  in  which  the 
young  general  sent  Early  "whirling  through  Winchester." 
Tlie  story  of  the  famous  ride  is  as  exhilarating  as  the 
poem  we  all  know,  and  Mr.  Pond  has  used  his  material  to 
such  advantage  that  the  book  cannot  fail  to  be  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  series. 


(1)  Recollections  of  Dean  Stanley.  Three  lectures  by  George 
Granville  Bradley,  D.  D.  One  vol.,  12mo,  pp.  142,  cloth,  fl.OO.  Charles 
Scrlbner's  Sons,  New  York. 


(1)  The  Shenandoah  Valley  in  1864.    By  George  E.  PqihI, 
elate  editor  of  The  Army  and  Navy  Journal,    (Campaigns  of  the  Civil 
War.)    l2mo,  pp.  2S7,  ^1.25.    Charles  Scrlbner^s  Sons,  New  York. 
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The  city  of  Dtllt  lias  fornially  cnitmiemorated  the  U 
wy  of  Gi'otius,  and  a  movement  haa  boeu  begun  1 


A  NEW  strciety  novel,  anonymous,  but  announced  to  be 
by  "a  well-known  BoBtonian,"  will  be  published  imme- 
diately by  Cupples,  Upham  &  Co.,  suoceMors  to  A.  Wil- 
liams &  Co. 

Professor  HcMastbb,  of  Princeton,  the  brilliant 
author  of  tlie  new  histoiy  of  the  Aniericati  people,  is  to 
write  tliL-  life  of  Benjamin  Fr^uklin,  in  the  "American 
Men  uf  Lettei-B  BerieH." 

"The  Maqazine  oy  American  Hi8T0RT"ha«  been  sold 
by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  tn  the  HtKt«rical  Publivation  Com- 
pany, New  York,  and  it  will  be  edited  hereafter  by  Mrs. 
Maltha  J.  Lamb,  -well  known  as  tlie  author  of  "The  His- 
tory of  the  City  of  New  York." 

CuARLEB  Scribnbr's  Sonb,  wlio  print  the  only  author- 
ized edition  of  Mrs.  Carlyle's  letters,  lately  issued  by  them 
in  two  nctavo  volumes,  have  published  a  new  and  cheaper 
edition  in  one  volume,  printed  from  the  name  plates,  and 
vith  an  etched  portrait  of  Mrs.  Carlyle. 

Mbsbrs.  Edward  Stern  &  Co.  will  shortly  publish  an 
article  by  Str.  Hymaii  Polock  Rosenbach  on  the  "Jews  in 
Philadulphia  prior  to  1800. "  This  will  be  the  first  work 
on  this  subject  ever  printed.  The  edition  will  be  limited 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  large  paper  copies. 

"Thb  Douestic  Monthly,"  which  has  always  had  a 
literary  flavor  much  more  decided  than  that  of  the  avei-age 
fashion  magazine,  is  to  print  a  new  novel  by  Justin  Mc- 
Carthy with  the  title  of  "  Maid  of  Athens,"  his  first  liter- 
ary work  since  the  completion  of  the  popular  "History  of 
Our  Own  Times"  a  few  yeai-s  ago. 

The  firat  volume  of  tlie  new  series  of  "  Plymouth  Pul- 
pit.*' published  by  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert,  has  just 
been  completed  with  No.  &6  of  the  series,  which  will  be 
fouudto  contain  not  only  all  the  old  chaim  of  style  but  a 
steady  inci-ease  iu  every  deeper  quality,  faith  and  hope 
growing  stronger  with  every  year  of  the  preacher's  life. 

The  Botton  Journal  gives  a  hint  to  publishers  which  all 
readei'S  will  tnist  they  will  take  to  heart.  "An  extra  ex- 
penditure of  two  or  three  cents  in  strengthening  the  back 
of  n  book  makes  all  the  difference  between  a  book  which 
will  drop  to  pieces  after  a  little  handling  and  one  which 
will  stand  wear.  Most  people  would  rather  have  the 
money  spent  in  that  way  tlian  in  fantastic  decorations  for 
the  covers." 

Mr.  Georoe  H.  Calvert  is  Icbs  successful  in  rhymed 
stanzas  than  in  blank  verse,  and  thus  "  Jimn  of  Arc ;  A 
KarrativePuem,"faUsbelow  the  standard  of  "Mirabcau." 
It  appeared  a  decade  and  more  ago,  and  may  poRBibly  to- 
day be  less  valued  by  the  author  than  wlien  he  first  gave 
it  to  print.  It  is  smooth  verso ;  the  atary  is  told  at  length, 
but  it  is  not  poetry.  (lOmo,  pp.  108.  81-00;  Lee  &  She|)- 
ard,  BostJiu). 

An  exceedinfrly  compact  and  well-written  addition  has 
been  made  to  the  "American  Health  Primers"  sevie*.  in 
"Bralii-workand  Over-work,"  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Wooil.  He 
treats  the  causes  of  nervous  trouble  at  length,  emphasiz- 
ing the  necessity  of  hygienic  knowledge,  and  then  passes 
to  "Work,"  and  its  efTi^cts;  "RcBt  in  Lalmr,"  "Rest  in 


Reci'eatiun  "  and  "Rest  in  Bleep."  Tlie  little  book  is  en- 
tertaining as  well  as  useful,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  brain-worker.  (Paper,  pp.  126  ;  30  cents.  P.  Blak- 
iston,  Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia). 

Another  addition  has  been  made  to  Mr.  William  8, 
Gottsbei'ger's  excellent  translations  from  foieigu  authoi'S 
in  "Marianela,"  by  B.  Perez  Qaldos;  translated  from 
the  Spanish  by  Clara  BelL  The  little  story  is  picturesque 
and  dramatic.  There  is  no  ti'agedy,  as  in  "Gloria,"  but 
a  uatastrophe,  pathetic  rather  than  terrible,  and  a  humor  ■ 
which  sparkles  here  and  theie  and  lights  up  the  somewhat 
sombre  picture,  and  the  book  will  well  repay  reading. 
<16roo,  pp.  364,  11.00.) 

The  first  number  of  the  "Leisure  Moment  Series," 
"Gideon  FlByce,"hyH.W.  Lucy,  has  appeared,  the  novel 
being  also  included  in  the  "Leisure  Hour  Scries."  Paper 
and  print  are  excellent,  and  the  low  price  and  convenient 
form  will  undoubtedly  make  the  new  venture  a  very 
popular  one.  The  story  is  in  some  points  unusually 
powerful,  giving  some  excellent  descriptions  of  Eqglisli 
middle-class  life,  and  an  electoral  contest,  entered  info  by 
Gideon  Fleyce,  who  is  a  renegade  Jew,  determined  ti  use 
his  wealth  in  making  a  place  for  himself  among  the  Gen- 
tiles. There  is  a  murder  of  a  very  sensational  order,  the 
chapter  in  which  the  dead  man's  appearance  and  sur- 
roundings are  described  holding  a  strong  suggestion  of 
the  memorable  one  in  "The  House  of  Seven  Gables,"  and 
there  are  numerous  well-managed  suboi-dinate  cluira«t«rs, 
Captain  O'Brien  and  Napper  Tandy,  a  heroine  much  more 
charming  than  her  name,  being  the  most  successful. 
(Paper,  pp.  824;  SO  cents.     Henry  Holt  &  Co.). 

An  octavo  volume  of  over  five  hundi'ed  pages,  in  which 
there  is  not  a  Bolitai7  dull  one,  is  a  somewhat  astonishing 
statement  to  be  made  of  a  new  life  of  Cromwell,  any 
lively  interest  in  which  might  seem  to  have  been  exhausted 
by  Carlyle.  But  Mr.  J.  Allanson  Picton,  the  author,  who 
considers  that  there  is  i-oom  for  a  life  written  in  less  com- 
plex fashion  than  that  by  Carlyle,  proves  his  point,  having 
made  a  volume  in  which  there  is  very  little  analysis  of 
motives,  or  of  Cromwell's  political  morality,  but  a  story 
of  his  acts,  from  which  the  reader  may  draw  his  own  infer- 
ences. Mr.  Picton  is  said  to  he  an  Independent  preacher, 
and  thus  is  iu  fuller  sympathy  with  Cromwell's  religious 
views — really  the  largest  j)ait  of  the  man — than  a  Church 
of  England  man  could  possibly  be ;  but  he  is  impartial, 
qniet  and  candid,  and  has  made  as  trustworthy  a  study  of 
his  subject  as  it  is  possible  to  accomphsh.  Cromwell's 
chief  benefit  to  mankind,  according  to  Mr.  Picton,  lay 
"in  his  power  to  meet  a  great  emergency  of  revolutionary 
violence  ;  in  the  frankness  with  which  he  accepted  as  the 
piactical  issue  of  the  time  a  duel  to  the  death  between 
prerogative  and  self-government;  in  his  capacity  to  in- 
spire thousands  with  his  own  enthusiasm  ;  in  his  pie- 
dominant  eneigy  which  fotced  distracted  parties  to  unison 
of  action ;  in  the  prophetic  fire  tliat  kindled  into  one  flame 
the  religious  zeal,  the  patriotic  fervor,  and  the  peisonal 
devotion  of  his  followers."  The  make-up  of  the  book  is 
esiiecially  neat.  (8vo,  pp.  010,  S3.50  ;  Cassell,  Petter,  Giil- 
piu  &  Co.,  New  York). 

"  On  Viol  and  Phtte  "  well  expresses  the  dainty  and 
melodious  nature  of  the  vci'se  enshrined  in  a  volume  in 
which  the  printer's  art  has  done  all  that  its  ]>oHsibilitics 
include.  From  cover  to  cover,  binding,  paper,  margin 
and  type  are  all  perfect  enough  to  please  the  most  exacting 
book  lover.  For  the  poems  there  may  be  more  question, 
though  no  one  will  deny  to  Mr.  0<isse  many  of  the  best 
ijnalities  of  the  younger  scho()l  of  poets;  a  delicate  and 
graceful  fancy — here  and  there  a  subtle  thought — a  sym- 
pathy with  the  moods  of  nature  and  real  power  of  inter- 
pretation, and  a  full  knowledge  of  whatever  rhythmic 
power  lies  in  words.  Like  all  of  this  school  he  has  serious 
limitations.     His  outlook  seems  hounded  by  the  horizon ; 
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he  is  moi*e  in  sympathy  with  the  ancieut  Greek  spuit  than 
with  tlie  spiiit  of  humanity,  and  he  reproduces  the  airy 
manner  of  the  early  Frencli  trouvere  poetry,  pleasing  him- 
self with  tliis  i-evived  fashion  in  rhythm,  as  in  one  of  the 
latest  poems,  "Expectation,"  and  in  the  *'Se8tina,*'  one  of 
the  best  modern  examples  of  this  difficult  measure.  ''  To 
My  Daughter'*  is  s^n  exquisite  poem,  and  there  is  strong 
human  quality  in  the  tinal  ballad  already  widely  copied, 
which  appeared  lii-st  in  Cassell's  Magazine  of  Art^  *'The 
•Ci-uise  of  the  Rover."  If  Mr.  Gosse  lacks  the  power  es- 
.seutial  in  the  work  of  the  true  poet,  a  consecration  lacking 
in  this  lighter  verse,  he  is  always  musical,  delicate  and 
pure,  and  with  such  foundation  there  is  room  still  for  the 
greater  poem  not  yet  attained.  (12mo,  pp.  250,  $2.00 ; 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York). 

Mr.  Browning's  star  is  cei*tainly  in  the  ascendant  in 
America,  two  prominent  publishing  houses  having  within 
a  shoit  interval  of  each  other  found  it  desirable  to  issue 
selections  from  his  poems,  each  pi*efaced  by  an  essay  on 
his  work  as  a  poet.  Both  volumes  ai'e  line  specimens  of 
book  making,  but  the  present  one  from  Dodd,  Mead  & 
•Co.  has  the  advantage  of  a  fine  portrait  of  Mr.  Browning. 
Mr.  Grant  White's  essay  is  necessarily  less  satisfactory 
than  that  of  Mr.  Stedman,  himself  a  poet  and  of  a  quieter 
temper  of  mind  than  the  former,  who  goes  out  of  his  way 
to  give  an  unnecessary  fling  at  Mr.  Longfellow  and  at 
i¥omen  in  general,  who  in  this  country  at  least  are  Mr. 
Browning's  most  constant  readers,  defendei's  and  ex- 
pounders. **  He  wiites  for  thinking  men,"  Mr.  White  an- 
nounces. ***  Bishop  Blougram's  Apology'  and  even 
'Childe  Roland'  do  not  interest  the  average  young 
woman  of  these  much  literate  times ;  and  the  average 
young  woman  is  now  a  lai*ge  constituent  part  of  the  audi- 
ence which  the  general  high-average  poet  of  the  day — a 
Longfellow,  for  example — has  in  his  mind's  eye  as  he  is 
wilting."  This  seems  i-ather  gratuitous,  but  need  not  affect 
the  enjoyment  sure  to  be  found  in  the  careful  selection, 
"which  began  as  Mr.  Browning's  own  choice,  and  was  em- 
bodied in  two  bulky  volumes,  printed  in  England.  **Thi8 
•collection  some  half  a  dozen  lovei*s  and  students  of  his 
poetry  read  carefully,  and  made  a  list  each  of  them,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  other,  of  the  pieces  he  or  she 
^would  choose  ;  and  those  for  which  there  was  a  union,  or 
nearly  a  union,  of  all  voices,  wei*e  selected.  A  few  were 
then  added  fix)m  his  more  i*ecently  published  poems." 
This  collection  was  again  weeded,  and  the  result  is 
**  Browning  at  his  best,  and  nearly  all  the  best  of  Brown- 
ing," in  which  statement  every  reader  is  likely  to  agree, 
though,  as  in  all  collections,  one  fails  occasionally  to  find 
what  would  have  been  expected  to  hold  prominent  place. 
,(12mo,  pp.  265,  $2.00). 
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Joan  of  Arc  :  A  Narrative  Poera  In  Four  Books.  By  George  H. 
■Calvert.     18mo,  pp.  108,  fl.OO.     Lee  A  Shepard,  Boston. 

A  Stoky  or  Caunival.     By  Mai-y  A.  M.   Hoppus.     Leisure   Hour 
Series.     16mo,  pp.  304,  $1.00.     Henry  Holt  A  Co. 

Mauianela.  By  B.  Perez  Galdos.  From  the  Spanish.  By  Clara 
Bell.     l6mo,  pp.  264,  fl.OO.     William  S.  Gottsberger,  New  York. 

Brain-Work  and  Over- Work.  By  Dr.  H.  r.  Wood.  American 
Health  Primers.  Paper,  pp.  126,  80  cents.  P.  Blaklston.  Son  A  Co., 
l*hllHdelphia. 

On  Headaches  ;  Their  Causes,  Nature  and  Treatment.  By  William 
"Henrj'  Day,  M.  D.  Fourth  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Illustrated.  Paper, 
^vo,  pp.  148,  75  cents.     P.  Blaklston,  Son  A  Co. 

Richard  Waoner  :  And   His  Poetical  Works,  from  ♦♦Rlenzl"  to 
*  ♦Parsifal ,' *    By  Judith  Gautler.    Translated,  with  the  Author's  spe- 
•clal  permission,  by  L.  S.  J.     With  Portrait.     12mo,  pp.  178,  $1.00.    A. 
Williams  A  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Modern  Sphinx.  And  Some  of  Her  Riddles.  By  M.  J.  Savage. 
12mo,  pp.  160,  11.2.5.     George  H.  Ellis,  Boston. 

Books,  and  How  to  Use  Them.  Some  Hints  to  Readers  and  Stu- 
•dentA.  By  J.  C.  Van  Dyke.  12mo.  pp.  159,  fl.OO.  Fords,  Howard  A 
7]un>ert,  New  York. 


In  a  recent  communication  to  the  Biological  Society, 
M.  G.  Delaunay  observed  that  medicine,  as  practiced  by 
animals,  is  thoroughly  empirical ;  but  the  same  may  be 
said  of  that  practiced  by  inferior  human  races,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  the  majority  of  the  human  species.  Animals 
instinctively  choose  such  food  as  is  best  suited  to  them.  A 
large  number  of  animals  wasli  themselves  and  bathe,  as 
elephants,  stags,  birds  and  ants.  Man  may  well  take  a 
lesson  in  hygiene  from  the  lower  animals.  Animals  rid 
themselves  of  parasites  by  using  dust,  mud,  clay,  etc. 
Those  suffering  from  fever  restrict  their  diet,  keep  quiet, 
seek  darkness  and  airy  places,  drink  water  and  sometimes 
even  plunge  into  it.  When  a  dog  has  lost  its  appetite,  it 
eats  that  species  of  grass  known  as  dogVgrass,  which 
acts  as  an  emetic  and  purgative.  Cats  also  eat  gi~ass. 
Sheep  and  cows,  when  ill,  seek  out  certain  herbs.  When 
dogs  ai'e  constipated,  they  eat  fatty  substances,  such  as 
oil  and  butter,  with  avidity,  until  they  are  purged.  The 
same  thing  is  observed  in  horses.  An  animal  suffering 
from  chronic  rheumatism  always  keeps  in  the  sun  as  much 
as  possible.  The  warrior  ants  have  i-egularly  organized 
ambulances.  Latreille  cut  the  antennsB  of  an  ant,  and 
other  ants  came  and  covered  the  wounded  part  with  a 
transparent  fluid  secreted  from  their  mouths.  If  a  chim- 
panzee be  wounded,  it  stops  the  bleeding  by  placing  its 
hand  on  the  wound,  or  dressing  it  with  leaves  and  grass. 
When  an  animal  has  a  wounded  leg  or  arm  hanging  on,  it 
completes  the  amputation  by  means  of  its  teeth.  A  dojr 
on  being  stung  in  the  muzzle  by  a  viper,  was  observed  to 
plunge  its  head  repeatedly  for  several  days  into  running 
water.  This  animal  eventually  recovered.  A  sporting 
dog  was  i-un  over  by  a  carriage.  During  three  weeks  in 
winter  it  remained  lying  in  a  brook,  where  its  food  was 
taken  to  it ;  the  animal  recovered.  A  terrier  dog  huil  its 
right  eye.  It  remained  lying  under  a  counter,  avoiding 
light  and  heat,  although  its  custom  had  been  to  keep  close 
to  the  fire.  It  adopted  a  general  ti-eatment,  rest  and  ab- 
stinence from  food.  The  local  treatment  consisted  in  lick- 
ing the  upper  surface  of  the  paw,  which  it  applied  to  the 
wounded  eye,  again  licking  the  paw  when  it  became  dry. 
Cats  also,  when  hurt,  treat  themselves  by  this  simple 
method  of  continuous  irrigation.  M.  Delaunay  cites  the 
case  of  a  cat  which  remained  for  some  time  lying  on  the 
bank  of  a  river ;  also  that  of  anotlier  cat  which  had  the 
singular  fortitude  to  remain  for  forty-eight  hours  under  a 
jet  of  cold  water.  In  view  of  these  interesting  facts,  we 
are,  he  thinks,  forced  to  admit  that  hygiene  and  thera- 
peutics, as  practiced  by  animals,  may,  in  the  interests  of 
psychology,  be  studied  with  advantage.  He  could,  think.«i 
the  British  Medical  Journal^  go  even  farther,  and  say  that 
veterinary  medicine,  and  perhaps  human  medicine,  could 
gather  from  them  some  useful  indications,  i)rceisely  l»e 
cause  they  aie  prompted  by  inr^incts  which  are  eflBcaciou& 
in  the  preservation  or  the  restoration  of  health. 


The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Imperial  Japa- 
nese Mint,  Osaka,  being  the  twelfth  report  of  the  Japanese 
Mint,  shows  that  the  high  standard  of  excellence  of  the 
work  done  at  this  establishment  is  still  kept  up.  Rather 
more  gold  was  coined  than  during  the  previous  year,  viz, 
803,645  yen,   all   in   five-yen    pieces  (the  yen   is  almo.*?t 
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equivalent  to  the  United  States  dollar)  ;  the  silver  coined 
during  this  year  was  all  in  one-yen  pieces,  and  amounted 
to  3,294,988  yen  ;  w^hilst  the  nominal  value  of  the  copper 
coins,  in  two-sen,  one-sen  and  half-sen  pieces,  was  1,130,- 
548  yen.  The  total  nominal  value  of  the  coins  of  all  de- 
nominations struck  since  the  commencement  of  the  mint 
to  the  end  of  the  last  financial  year  is  102,888,478  yen,  of 
which  more  than  one-half  is  gold  and  two-lifths  silver. 
Besides  this  a  large  number  of  medals  have  been  struck 
and  refined  ingots  produced.  This  year  a  large  number 
of  old  bronze  guns  and  field-pieces  have  been  melted  down, 
refined  and  convei'ted  into  copper  coins,  and  also  addi- 
tional improvements  and  economies  have  been  made  in  the 
treatment  of  old  Japanese  silver  coins  prior  to  their  re- 
coinage.  The  sulphuric  acid  works  in  connection  with 
the  mint  have  been  more  busy  than  last  year,  and  nearly 
a  million  pounds  of  acid  have  been  exported  to  China  in 
addition  to  that  produced  for  home  consumption.  It  is 
curious  to  note  that  while  the  United  States  has  hithei^ 
been  content  to  depend  on  England  or  Finance  for  all  its 
iioda  ash,  of  which  it  consumes  an  enormous  quantity  an- 
nually, Japan  has  already  begun  to  supply  its  own  de- 
mands, and  from  its  soda  works — now  in  working  order — 
a  considerable  out-tui*n  of  sulphate,  black  ash,  white 
ash,  and  crystalized  soda  has  been  made.  Caustic  and  bi- 
carbonate of  soda  will  shortly  be  produced,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  add  works  for  the  production  of  bleaching 
powder,  so  as  to  utilize  the  whole  of  the  hydrochloric 
acid  formed.  There  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
amount  of  Corean  gold-dust  received  during  the  year,  but 
it  was  not  generally  of  a  high  standard.  The  cui^ve  show- 
ing the  variation  in  weight  of  the  silver  yen  issued,  as  also 
the  report  of  the  trial  of  the  pyx,  and  the  reports  of  the 
assays  of  the  pyx  pieces  made  by  Professor  Chandler 
Roberts,  of  the  Mint  in  England,  and  by  Mr.  Lawner,  of 
the  American  Mint,  show  that  the  greatest  care  and  at- 
tention are  given  to  every  department,  both  by  the  foreign 
employes  and  by  the  native  officials. 


In  a  paper  read  befoi*e  the  American  Public  Health  As- ' 
sociation,  John  T.  Nagle,  M.  D.,  gives  the  results  of  his 
investigations  regarding  suicides  in  New  York  city  during 
the  eleven  years  ending  December  81,  1880.  It  appears 
that  during  that  time  1521  deaths  were  registered  in  the 
Health  Office  as  caused  by  suicide,  1198  being  of  males, 
and  328  of  females;  whites,  1518;  colored,  3.  It  seems, 
however,  that  the  register  refers  certain  deaths  to  suicide 
which  would  certainly  not  be  included  under  that  head  by 
most  registers,  since  they  were  evidently  accidental  and 
not  intentional.  The  highest  yearly  rate  of  suicide  in 
New  York  city  during  the  past  seventy-seven  years  was  in 
1805,  when  there  was  one  suicide  to  every  3017  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  the  lowest  rate  was  in  1864,  when  there  was 
one  suicide  to  23,827  inhabitants.  Taking  those  races  pre- 
sent in  sufficiently  large  numbers  to  make  the  comparison 
of  value,  we  find  626  suicides  among  the  (Germans,  giving 
a  rate  of  34.49  per  100,000,  for  eleven  years.  The  Irish 
furnish  213  cases,  giving  the  rate  of  9.71  per  100,000,  and 
the  United  States  368,  giving  a  rate  of  5.61.  Evidently 
the  American  is  not  so  easily  discouraged  as  the  othei*s. 
The  most  common  means  used  was  poison,  which  is  re- 
ported in  503  cases.  Paris  green  was  the  poison  most 
used,  being  the  cause  in  200  cases.  Hanging  was  em- 
ployed in  237  cases ;  cuts  and  stabs  in  174 ;  gun  and  pistol- 
shot  wounds  in  395,  and  drowning  in  99  cases.  Tables  are 
given  comparing  the  rates  in  New  York  with  those  of 
other  cities,  both  American  and  foreign,  for  the  year  1880, 
but  for  the  great  majority  the  numbers  are  too  small  to 
have  any  statistical  value.  The  smallest  proportion  of 
jsuicides  is  found  in  the  Scotch  cities,  taken  altogether. 


Argophylla.  During  an  extended  trip  in  Dakota  this  plant 
was  a  daily  companion.  So  abundant  is  it  that  it  gives 
large  areas  of  the  prairie  a  silvery  whiteness.  In  the 
latter  part  of  August  a  hot  southwest  wind  blew  for  seve- 
ral days,  which  so  blocked  the  roads  in  places  with  the 
loose  **topR"  or  stems  of  this  plant  as  to  considerably  re- 
tard a  team  in  traveling,  reminding  one  of  similar  experi- 
ence with  the  **  tumble-weed*'  and  ** tickle-grass"  near 
cultivated  fields  after  a  frost.  The  fashion  followed  by 
these  utterly  diverse  plants  is  beautifully  adapted  for 
scattering  seed  over  the  prairies.  They  all  form  in  grow- 
ing a  spherical  bushy  top,  but  their  methods  in  starting 
on  their  journey  are  veiy  diff*erent.  In  the  case  of  the 
** tickle-grass,"  the  panicle  breaks  off  at  the  first  joint 
below.  In  the  **  tumble-weed  *'  the  root  is  usually  pulled 
up  to  complete  the  lower  part  of  the  sphere,  the  plant 
usually  growing  in  a  loose  soil.  But  the  psoialea,  grow- 
ing in  a  hard  turf,  resorts  to  the  following  method  :  Very 
near  the  top  of  the  ground  a  joint  is  foi*med  in  the  stem,  as 
perfect  as  that  for  separating  a  leaf  from  the  stem.  It  cuts 
through  all  the  tissues,  so  that  when  the  top  dries  up  and 
begins  to  sway  in  the  wind,  it  is  broken  off  veiy  readily 
and  evenly.  One  might  perhaps  think  that  the  wrenching 
of  the  stem  was  the  only  cause  of  the  separation,  but  I 
satisfied  myself  that  a  real  joint  is  foi-med  by  examining 
plants  still  green.  The  bushy  top  of  the  psoialea  is  higher 
relatively  from  the  ground  than  that  of  the  amaranthus,  so 
that  it  is  roughly  spherical  without  the  root. 


The  special  feature  of  the  new  observatory  at  Columbia 
College  will  be  a  paper  dome.  "  This  will  be  the  fourth 
paper  dome  in  the  world,"  said  Professor  Kees.  "They 
have  all  been  made  by  ^iVaters  &  Sons,  of  Troy,  N.  Y. — 
the  manufacturers  of  paper  boats — and  are  all  in  this 
country.  The  first  one  made  is  at  Troy  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, the  second  at  West  Point,  and  the  third  at  Be- 
loit  College.  While  that  at  West  Point  is  the  largest,  this 
is  the  best  in  construction  and  arrangement.  The  method 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  paper  is  kept  a  secret,  the 
makera  using  a  private  process.  The  dome  is  made  in  sec- 
tions— semi-lunes,  as  they  are  technically  called.  There 
are  twenty-four  of  these  sections.  They  are  bent  over 
toward  the  inside  at  the  edges,  and  bolted  to  ribs  of 
wood.  Tlie  thickness  of  the  shell  is  only  three-thirty- 
seconds  of  an  inch,  but  it  is  as  stiff  as  sheet-iron.  On  one 
side  of  the  dome  is  the  oblong  opening  for  the  telescope, 
and  over  this  is  a  shutter  (likewise  of  paper,  but  stiffened 
with  wood  lining),  which  slides  around  on  the  outside  of 
the  dome.  The  whole  dome  is  so  light  that  the  hand  can 
turn  it.  The  inside  diameter  is  twenty  feet,  and  the 
height  is  eleven  feet.  The  floor  of  the  obsei*vatory  is  one 
hundred  feet  above  the  ground ;  it  was  necessary  that  it 
should  be  so  high  because  of  the  tall  buildings  around  it. 
The  building  is  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and  the 
dome  is  already  in  place. 
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Mb.  J.  E.  Todd,  in  the  American  Naturalist^  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  singular  habits  of  the  Pnoralea 


The  action  of  very  diluted  nitro  muriatic  acid  (aqua 
regia)  on  meat  and  other  animal  substances  has  been  re- 
cently studied  by  Signor  Pavesi,  and  he  finds  the  sub- 
stance an  excellent  preservative  agent.  Meat,  in  pieces 
of  about  ten  poimds,  kept  in  the  liquid  in  wooden  vessels 
remains  unaltered  and  savory  for  years.  The  meat  treated 
may  also  be  dried  at  sixty  degrees  to  seventy  degrees  with- 
out imdergoing  change,  apart  from  a  diminution  of  vol- 
ume and  the  appeaiance  of  a  brown  color.  Put  for  a  few 
hours  in  water,  the  meat  recovers  its  original  softness  and 
natural  color.  The  proportions  of  the  acids  in  the  pre- 
serving liquid  are  not  given.  The  method  is  also  adapted 
to  the  preservation  of  animal  substances  for  scientific 
purposes,  but  presumably  the  **  dilute"  acid  of  commerce 
is  consideiably  too  strong  for  use  in  this  manner.  It  is 
very  cheap,  however,  and  experiment  would  readily  deter- 
mine the  proper  degree  of  dilution.        8.  A.  Lattimorb. 


IN    LIGHTER    VEIN-. 


One  Pair  Long  Black  Buttonlesa  Kids. 


A  CONTRIBUTION   TO   A   VEXED   QUESTION. 


There  wm  no  Bpnicer-looking  I&d 

When  Sam  ciime  coui-tiiig  me; 
At  spelliiiK-match  or  candy-pull, 

Husking  or  apple-bee. 
He  never  had  a  laiy  bone, 

3o  prospered  like  a  cliarm ; 
Already  well-to-do  in  life. 

He'd  bought  a  little  Tann. 
For  cabbageH  and  onionH  thrived 

Beneath  his  patient  hand, 
And  coi'n  and  turnips  seemed  to  grow 

By  magic  on  his  tend. 
It  was  a  happy  day  for  me 

When  Sam  made  mo  his  wife, 
And  everybody  prophesied 

For  us  a  happy  life. 
And  Sam  was  good  and  kind  and  true 

Ah  need  I  a  to  the  pole — 
My  happinetiH  lils  conKlant  aim. 

My  love  his  only  goal. 
He  had  some  very  grand  ideas 

For  tiller  of  the  soil. 
And  would  not  let  me  lift  my  hands 

To  any  household  toil. 
Had  I,  like  other  women,  trod 

My  round  of  petty  cai"es, 
Perchance  I  "d  never  known  the  yoke 

That  patient  wunian  beara. 


I  learned  the  sufFerings  of  my  sex — 

Ainbitiim  under  ban. 
Debarred  all  nobler  paths  Xu  tread. 

Crushed  by  the  tyrant  man; 

Beneath  the  savage  sway  of  Turk, 

Within  seraglios  hid ; 
Under  the  light  of  Christian  states. 

To  speak  in  church  forbid ; 

Insulted  by  the  stronger  sex 

With  logic  learned  by  role, 
Forced  a  debasing  tax  to  pay, 

Denied  the  i4ght  to  vote. 
1  worked  myself  to  fever-heat, 

A  burning  letter  penned. 
Addressed  to  that  progressive  sheet, 

The  thoughtful  "Woman's  Friend," 
I  know  not  why,  my  1ett«r  took 

Our  little  world  by  storm. 
And  kindly  critics  styled  me,  then, 

"Th'  Apostle  of  Beform." 

I  'd  got  my  flngei'B  in  the  ink. 

And  sturdy  blows  I  dealt; 
My  name  l>ecame  a  household  word 

Where  woman's  wrongs  ve  felt. 

When  summoned  to  the  lecture  field 

I  boldly  plead  my  cause. 
Upholding  to  a  nation's  scorn 

Uitjust  and  partial  laws. 

Still  tliere  is  something  which  I  've  lost 

My  honors  ill  repay : 
Somewhere  along  my  upward  path 

From  Bam  I  've  strayed  away. 
I  begged  he'd  join  with  me  to  sound 

Tlie  trumpet  of  alai'm  ; 
He  guessed  his  mission  mostly  lay 

In  stumping  round  his  farm. 

He  couldn't  grasp  progressive  thought. 

But  looked  supi-emely  boi-ed. 
And  wh(>n  I  read  my  finest  work 

Be  went  to  sleep  and  snored. 
A  vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame 

Unto  a  clod  allied  I 
Before  I  married  such  a  dolt 

I  would  that  I  had  died  1 

A  dolt  who  knows  not  when  he's  won 

Tliat  noblest  prize  in  life, 
A  soul  above  the  commonplace — 

A  literary  wife  I 
Now,  seated  at  my  desk,  I  write — 

The  desk  he  bought  for  me; 
His  feet  in  slippers  that  I  woi'ked, 

He  di-eams,  perchance,  he 's  fi-ee. 
I  answer  letters,  plan  campaigns, 

Ii)l«rpret  Heaven's  decrees; 
He  wonders  if  the  ground's  too  wet 

For  planting  early  peas. 
BomctimeK,  when  woman  seems  content 

Her  slavish  life  to  lead. 
Careless  alike  of  mission  high. 

Of  noble  thought  and  <le(.d  ; 
When  open  scorn  or  covcit  sneer 

My  efTorts  ill  repay. 
Sometimes  T  wish  I  had  not  grown 

From  Sam  so  far  away. 

J.  M.  ARKOi-n. 
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Witliout  a  pause,  she  glidon  along 

Adown  the  oaken  Ktair 
Into  her  father's  h>rdly  hall ; 

And  as  she  enters  there — 
The  guests  among — a  throng  of  knights 

Surround  the  maiden  fair. 

She  tunis  from  all  their  whispered  words 

To  seek  her  father  straight. 
"Yon  noble  sti-anger,  who  is  he," 

Said  she,  **that  near  doth  wait?'* 
He  answered  :  **  *Tis  a  hard  who  craved 

Admittance  at  our  gate." 

**Xow  if  his  song  doth  match  his  mien. 

Right  goodly  must  it  be  I 
Oh,  father,  bid  him  sing,"  she  cried, 

"That  time  may  swifter  flee  !" 
The  youthful  minstrel  heard  her  words, 

His  harp  of  gold  took  he. 

BONO. 

Bird,  in  thy  lonely  nest. 
Fluttering  often  with  a  strange  unrest, 
Why  sing  no  song  ?    Why  entertain  no  guest  ? 
O  say !  dost  thou  await 
The  coming  of  a  heav'n-appointed  mate. 
While  visions  haunt  thy  heai*t  so  desolate  ? 

Though  Love  with  fitful  gleams 

Doth  light  thee  through  the  happy  laud  of  dreams. 

When  thou  awakest,  dark  thy  future  seems ; 

Yet  all  the  woods  around 

With  wooing  melodies  of  birds  resound. 

Answer,  sweet  voice  I  none  sweeter  can  be  found. 

Nay,  if  to  charm  thine  eyes 
Love  come  not  suddenly — a  glad  surprise — 
There  is  no  hope  for  thee  beneath  the  skies. 
Life  must  this  rapture  bring. 
Or  thou  wilt  hide  thy  head  and  droop  thy  wing 
And  die,  e'er  thou  hast  ever  learned  to  sing  ! 

The  lady,  speechless  and  enti*anced, 

Heard  the  sweet  song  he  sung, 
For  to  the  golden  harp  his  voice 

In  silver  cadence  rung  ; 
His  words  they  i^eacbed  her  lonely  heart, 

As  on  the  sounds  she  hung. 


it 


He  ceased.    Then  spake  the  castle's  lord : 

**  Lo !  I  am  old  ui  years. 
Yet  ne'er  hath  lay  save  thine,  O  bard  J 

Beguiled  these  eyes  to  tears ; 
Hei*e  find  thy  home,  and  m  return 

Thy  voice  shall  charm  our  ears." 

So,  long  wjthin  those  friendly  walls 

Tlie  minstrel  fair  did  stay. 
And  sweetly  sang  from  early  mom 

To  ending  of  the  day. 
He  sang  of  love  unto  the  maid. 

He  sang  her  heart  away  ! 

At  length  thus  spake  her  father  stem : 
**Fair  daughter,  thou  must  wed. 

Of  all  who  woo,  by  whom  wilt  thou 
A  willing  bride  be  led?" 

She  blushed  like  mom.     *^I  love  the  bard, 
And  none  save  hi     "  she  said. 
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Then  answered  he  in  frowning  wrath  : 
"Jest  not,  rash  maid,  with  me  !" 

I  am  not  jesting,  sire,"  she  said, 
"For  1  will  single  be. 

Or  wed  with  him."     Fiercely  he  spake  : 
"Now  hence  I  banish  thee. 

All  poitionless  and  meanly  clad, 

Ere  sets  the  sun  this  day 
Shalt  thou  be  thi*ust  without  my  gate 

Witli  him  thou  lovest.     Stay 
But  to  don  a  peasant's  garb." 

She  murmured,  "I  obey." 

She  bade  him  there  a  mute  farewell. 
Her  chamber  straightway  sought ; 

She  laid  aside  her  jewels  rare, 
Her  satins  richly  wrought. 

And  clothed  her  in  the  humble  gown 
Her  weeping  maidens  brought. 

Yet  when  she  stood  thus  lowly  clad 

In  garments  scant  and  mean. 
Her  lovely,  youthful  features  shone  ' 

With  beauty  most  serene ; 
And  though  she  wore  a  peasant's  garb, 

She  bore  her  like  a  queen. 

Her  damsels  said  :  "  Our  lord  doth  keep 

Her  wealth  and  jewels  rare. 
Yet  still  she  liath  her  sapphire  eyes 

And  still  her  golden  hair. 
Her  teeth  of  pearl,  her  ruby  lips — 

Gems  all,  beyond  compare." 

She  turned  and  kissed  them  as  they  spake. 
Then  glided  swift  and  straight 

Down  oaken  stair,  through  lordly  hall, 
E'en  to  the  castle  gate, 

And  reached  the  minstrel  where  he  stood 
Her  coming  to  await. 

"  All  portionless  and  meanly  clad, 

Before  thee  now  I  stand  ! 
Oh,  would,"  she  said,  "for  thy  dear  sake 

I  brought  thee  wealth  and  land  !" 
He  kissed  her  crystal  tears  away. 

And  clasped  her  outstretched  hand. 

"Of  all  thou  hadst,  fair  bride,"  quoth  he, 
"  I  take  the  priceless  part ; 
For  who  can  rob  thee  of  thy  grace. 

Or  of  thy  lovuig  heart  ? 
Say,  wilt  thou  then  indeed  be  mine, 

Rich  treasure  that  thou  art?" 

"Oh,  much  I  grieve  for  sire  and  home! 

Yet  will  I  go  I"  said  she. 
"There  is  a  music  in  my  soul 

Which  none  can  wake  but  thee. 
My  heart-strings  quiver  'neath  thy  hand ; 

Oh,  touch  them  tenderly  !" 

Up  turret  high  her  maidens  climbed 

To  watch  them  journey  on ; 
The  sunset  lit  her  golden  hair, 

His  golden  harp  it  shone ; 
And  thus  they  journeyed  to  the  west. 

Thus  vanished  with  the  son. 


As  it  befell  so  long  ago. 

So  is  it  oft  to-day, 
For  when  the  minstrel  Love  doth  woo 

'Tis  hard  to  say  him  nay ; 
E'en  while  we  hearken  to  his  song 

He  steals  our  hearts  away  ! 


A  SUMMER  AT  "MAGOG"  LAKE. 


You  may  tnke  the  evening  train  from  Boston  for 
Korthem  XfW  England,  and,  as  you  have  set  jour  fucc 
toward  Montreal,  you  will  pulL  ftrom  jour  pocket  a 
"folder"  of  the  CItemin  defer  SouUieaxtem  etaai  et/nnec- 
timis,  and  you  will  learn  thkt,  while  jnu  were  chnttin^ 
ill  pinin  Engliah  with  your  friend,  you  are,  in  realitj', 
riding  in  a  "  char  dortoir  Pitllmtin  attaelie  fill  train  de  nuit 
de  BiiaUm  d  MontreaV  Realizing  that  a  Montrealer 
ban  aa  much  right  to  speak  Frnnch  on  hia  way  to  Boston 
as  you  have  to  apeak  Eagliah  on  the  way  to  Montreal, 


you  stUl  partake  somewhat  of  the  feelings  of  that  Eng- 
lishman who,  utterly  dazed  at  the  jai^on  of  PariN.  was 
quite  comforted  and  reassured  by  hearing  a  d(^  bark  in 
the  plainest  English.  You  may  travel  "  in  English  " 
from  Boston  on  the  train  we  have  named,  but  when  jou 
awake  in  the  morning  you  arc  on  the  borders  of  the 


Queen's  Dominions,  and  a  foreign  tongue  disputes  pre- 
cedence with  jour  own.  You  are  hut  little  farther 
from  home  than  if  you  had  gone  to  Sarat<^;a  or  to 
Lake  George  ;  but  liow  diffei-enl  are  the  shores  of  Lake 
Mcmphrcmagog  1  If  you  are  a  New  Yorker  or  a  Fhila- 
delphian,  you  have  gone  considerably  farther,  and  you 
are,  even  more  than  the  Bostonian,  inijiressed  with  the 
natural  beauties  of  this  lovely  sheet  of  water. 

Let  no  one  iniagine  that  we  are  treating  Lake  Geoi^e 
with  disrej-pect.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  throw  contempt 
upon  the  treasures  of  Iloricon,  or  to  think  otherwise 
than  reverently  of  the  footfalls  of  Uncas,  "  last  of  the 
Mohicans. "  Nor  shall  we  yield  to  any  one  in  our  appro- 

■  ^e  of  hills  that  starts  with 

s  along  through  Pilot,  Buek 
Mountain;  and,  descending 
pliant,  Sugnr-Loaf  and  An- 
priately  ends  in  Mount  De- 
uf  both  French  and  English 
Even  Tongue  Mountain  and 
'  famous  rattlesnakes,  shall 
we  should  be  ungrateful  in- 
nt  memories  of  Gale's  and 
Held,  who  could  call  alt  the 
of  "  Captain  Sam  "  Patchen. 
country  entertains  us  as  it 
before  we  will  find  repeated 
s  the  daring  deeds  of  Major 
ton,  the  Baron  de  Dieskau, 
i,  Amherst,  Montgomery, 
Hen. 

long  good  things.     It  was  a 
'  Buy  a  guide-book,  and  then 
^commends.     It  leads  inevi- 
tably to  where  fashion 
has  gone;   and  if  you 
want  real  rest  and  re- 
.^^.      creation,  you  do    not 
want  to  go  there.    We 
go  a  st«p  beyond  this 
advice  and  say:  "Come 
to  Memphremagog  and 
its      tributary     lakes. 
T^eave  an  order  at  the 
office  on  your  way  to 
■stop  my  paper,'  and 
trust  to  some  friend  to 
telegraph    you  if  the 
office  or  the  &ctorj  is 
-     on  fire.  Cease  to  think 
of  life  in  the  city  JUHt 
because  you  haven't  a 
pitcher  of  hot  or  cold 
water  always  at  your 
command.    In  a  word, 
make  up  your  mind  to 
thoroughly  enjoy    the 
country,  and  not  sim- 
ply to  'do'  it,  as  is  the 
custom  with  some," 
Leaving  I^ake  George,  therefore,  to  the  professional 
or  to  the  "  society  "  tourist,  you  will  find  in  Memphre- 
magog an  expanse  of  water  of  equal  length — over  thirty 
miles — and  of  superi<)r  breadth — an  average  of  more 
than  two  miles.   You  are  not  treading  upon  shores  that 
are  known  to  historical  lore,  save  aa  the  indomitable 
ftta 
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LAKE    MEMPHREMAGOO. 


Mnjor  Rogers,  during  I  ho  Indian  wars,  led  bis  band 
throMgh  this  region  to  the  banlcs  of  the  St.  Francis  that 
he  migiit  surprise  and  ahnost  annihilate  the  Abenquis 


THE  Lake  and  vicinity. 

before  daybreak.     You  are,  rather,  upon  the  spot  of 
which  the  poet  sings: 

*'  Our  father  rwle  a^ain  hie  ride 
On  Memphremagop*s  wooded  side  ; 
Sat  down  agrain  to  moose  and  barap 
In  trapper's  hut  and  Indian  camp; 
Lived  o'er  the  old  idyllic  eafie 
Beneath  St.  Fran9oi8*  hemlock  trees  : 
A^ain  for  him  the  moonlight  shone 
On  Norman  cap  and  bodiced  zone ; 
A<rain  he  heard  tlie  violin  play 
Which  led  the  vlllajire  dance  away ; 
And  minerled  in  its  merry  whirl 
The  grandam  and  the  laughing  girl.'' 

The  region  is  full  of  Indian  traditions,  but  they  are 
of  the  sort  that  one  might  expect  from  the  peace-loving 
St.  FrauQois,  who  seldom  found  the  three  tomahawks 
suspended  in  front  of  their  cabins  as  a  challenge  for 


them  to  come  out  and  fight.  And  yet,  as  allies  of  the 
French,  they  were  dreaded  in  the  disputes  that  arose 
regarding  the  boundary-lines  after  the  Treaty  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  —  hence  the  active  campaign  of  Major 
Rogers.  As  a  barrier  against  their  progress,  the 
northern  part  of  New  Hampshiie  liad  alremly  been 
surveyed  and  partially  settled.  The  northern  parts  of 
•neither  New  Hampshire  nor  Vermont  were  settled  early, 
becauFC  they  were  exposed  to  the  war-paths  through 
Lake  Champlain  in  the  west  and  along  the  Connecticut 
and  other  rivers  on  the  east.  So  lately  as  one  hundred 
years  ago  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Memphremagog  was 
in  the  County  of  Charlotte  in  the  nascent  State  of  New 
York — ^a  county  which  included  all  the  northern  boun- 
dary westward  through  Lake  Champlain  to  St.  Regis  on 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  southward  to  Saratoga,  the  con- 
verging lines  including  the  Adirondacks  and  the  larger 
of  the  Green  Mountains. 

Wild  as  was  this  region,  it  was  surpassed  in  wildness 
by  the  tract  that  lay  just  across  the  border.  What  are 
known  as  '*the  Eastern  Townships"  or  the*' South- 
eastern Counties  "  were  settled  toward  the  end  of  the 
last  century.  They  were  so  named  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  ''Seigniories,"  wherein  the  feudal  law  still 
held  the  French  Iwhitant,  The  townships  were  settled 
by  pioneers,  who  came  in  a  great  proportion  from  New 
England  by  way  of  Lake  Memphremagog,  and  they  held 
their  titles  "in  free  and  common  soccage."  These 
hardy  pioneers  were  early  '*  evangelized  "  by  religious 
bodies  in  New  England  and  New  York,  but  more  di- 
rectly by  Lorenzo  Dow  and  Hezekiah  Wooster.  It  may 
be  that  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that  litigation  is  so  in- 
frequent and  criminals  are  so  scarce  that  a  single  court- 
house and  jail  serves  four  large  counties  at  the  eastward, 
and  similar  accommodations  serve  five  counties  at  the 
westward,  the  lake  appearing  to  divide  this  tract  in 
halves  from  north  to  south ;  and  yet,  in  one  of  these 
very  courts,  you  may  find  a  crier  so  lost  to  any  reve- 
rence for  royalty  that  he  will  open  and  close  the  august 
proceedings  with  "  Oliver  Ditson  "  in  place  of  the  cus- 
tomary "God  save  the  Queen." 

The  railroad  will  land  you  at  Newport,  Vermont, 
and  there  is  no  other  convenient  method  of  reaching 
the  lake,  whether  you  come  from  the  south  or  from  Mon- 
treal. It  is  true  that  you  may  find  your  way  from 
Montreal  to  Magog,  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  by  a  devious 
railway.  You  may  also  take  a  stage-ride  over  the  hills 
from  Sherbrooke.  Perhaps  the  stage  is  not  at  hand,  and 
you  are  tumbled  into  a  gig  upon  "  grasshopper  "  springs, 
known  as  a  calkdie^  the  driver  sitting  where  the  dash- 
board should  be.  Or  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  secure 
a  place  in  a  "  buckboard  "  wagon,  where  you  hold  the 
"  wagon  umbrella  " — for  none  of  the  wheeled  vehicles 
hereabouts  have  the  "buggy  top,"  .»*o  rough  arc  the 
roads.  All  of  this  experience  you  may  save  by  landing 
at  Newport  after  the  orthodox  fashion. 

And  now,  unless  we  can  agree  upon  certain  matters, 
we  had  best  part  company  right  here,  and  you  may 
return,  after  taking  a  flying  trip  through  the  lake  by 
steamer.  You  must  discard  all  the  conventional  clothing 
that  makes  city  life  a  burden.  In  place  of  the  white 
shirt,  cuffs,  collar  and  cravat,  you  have  a  simple  gar- 
ment of  navy  blue  flannel,  with  a  rolling  collar,  cut  low 
in  the  neck.  Suspenders  give  way  to  a  belt  of  leather ; 
loose  pantaloons,  large  shoes  with  broad  heels,  and  a 
broad-brimmed  sf  raw  hat  tied  with  a  bit  of  black  tape 
complete  your  costume.  For  a  lady,  stout,  htmvj*  shoes, 
old  clothes  and  a  "  dish-pan  "  hat  are  recommended.  If 
it  is  a  possible  thing,  bring  your  own  boat  or  canoe  with 
you,  or  purchase  one  on  your  arrival.     You  will  then 


LAKE    MEMPHREMAOOO. 
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be  indupendent  of  every  one,  and  you  will  liave  niaay 
advantnges  that  others  cannot  enjoy.  And  il'  you  are 
camping  out  Ihc  owuenlup  of  tlie  Itoat  vt  a  necugaity — - 
almost  as  much  so  as  the  proper  equipments  and  tur- 
niEhings.  But,  above  all  thing!^,  in  camping  out  be  sure 
that  your  companions  are  of  the  right  sort — not  afraid 
of  work,  and  not  inclined  to  be  homesick  when  the  first 
raiuy  day  comes  along. 

Although  you  may  enjoy  Memphremagog  to  some  ex- 
tent without  these  preparations,  yet,  to  have  your  fill  of 
pleasure,  you  must  carry  out  all  these  details.  You 
arc  then  ready  for  any  fortune  ;  and  your  first  objective 
point  should  be  the  "  Owl's  Head."  "And  why  was  it 
given  tliat  name?"  you  ask  of  a  native.  "Idunno,"  is 
his  reply,  "  except  that  the  owl  is  the  largest  bird 
aroupd  here,  and  that  is  the  largest  mountain."    This 


room,  whicli  covers  the  whole  floor  under  the  sl')ping 
sides  of  the  rnoi:  At  one  end  a  raised  platlonii  is 
ornamented  with  a  picket-lence,  that  separates  the  two 
violins,  the  double-bass  and  the  old-style  "  melodeoii  " 
from  the  dancers.  The  leader  of  tbo  band  calls  out, 
"All  git  ready  for  a  polkey  reileway!"  Then  com- 
mences a  series  of  tunes  the  like  of  which  was  never 
heard  before— the  leader  himself  confessing  that  they 
are  a  jumble  of  various  dances— but  dlHcords  arc  few, 
and  the  time  is  perfect.  To  tliia  music  the  gallants 
dance  with  their  ladies  far  more  gracefully  than  the 
average  of  our  American  city  beaux.  When  the  quad- 
rilles are  announced  the  leader  is  in  his  element,  ytart- 
ing  off  with  a  kind  of  swaying  motion,  he  keeps  himself 
going  like  a  great  pendulum,  while  he  calls  out,  "Bal- 
anstupartners,"  "Korners,"  or  "Prommenadeall,"  In 


statement  is  hardly  true  of  the  bird,  for  there  are  many 
eagles  hereabouts ;  but  it  is  true  of  the  mountain.  The 
western  bank — not  the  eastern,  as  at  Lake  George — is  a 
long  chain  of  mountains  from  Prospect  Hill,  at  New- 
port, to  Orford  at  the  northern  end.  The  intervening 
linkH  of  the  chain  are  object  lessons  in  natural  history, 
the  names  being  Bear  Mountain.  Owl's  Hi^ad,  The 
Elephant  and  the  Hog's  Back.  The  Owl's  Head  stands 
twenty-seven  hundred  feet  above  the  lake-level,  and 
thirty-seven  hundred  feet  above  tide-water,  both  of  these 
figures  being  greater  elevations  than  Lake  Geor^  can 
«how.  Down  the  sides  of  these  hills  chutes  are  laid, 
which  serve  to  convoy  logs  to  the  lake  through  the  win- 
ter, the  same  being  rafted  to  market  during  the  sum- 
mer. Fire-wood,  you  will  leam,  is  dear  at  two  dollars 
a  cord  ;  and  as  for  coal,  it  is  unknown. 

We  have  come  from  Newport  to  the  Mountain  House, 
at  the  font  of  the  Owl's  Head,  and  we  are  now  in  the 
Queen's  ti-rritory.  A  dance  is  on  the  proirramme.  and 
the  liospiLai)le  youn^  Canadians  invite  us  to  "  Khake  a 
foot  "  with  them.  The  whole  party  arrives  by  a  small 
steamer,  which  haw  gathered  up  couple  after  couple  on 
its  way.     As  the  guesta  arc  ready  they  repair  to  the  ball- 


evcry  case  where  the  opportunity  offers,  the  arm  of 
each  gallant  encircles  the  waist  of  his  inamorata.  The 
climax  is  reached  when  the  "chorus  jig"  is  announced 
with  one  of  the  young  men  as  leader.  It  ia  a  Virginia 
reel  and  a  money-musk  combined,  so  as  to  of&r  the 
greatest  latitude  for  cutting  "  pigeon-wings  "  and  other 
pirouettes.  After  such  violent  exercise  it  is  not  strange 
that  one  of  the  belles  remarks :  "  Law  I  I  sweat  so  I 
hardly  know  what  to  do."  Another  belle  is  dressed  in 
a  skirt  of  drab  cloth,  trimmed  with  two  bias  hands  of 
brown  cloth,  and  ornamented  with  bows  of  blue  ribbon 
along  the  front.  A  white  sacque,  belted  down  with  a 
blue  ribbon,  forms  the  waist.  But  the  belle  of  the  l)all 
carries  the  palm  with  a  dress  nf  heavy  black  cloth 
caught  up  on  one  side  of  the  skirt  into  pink  salin  l>ows, 
several  of  which  dot  the  skirt  and  the  waist  indifferent 
places.  A  white  cotton  scarf  is  fimtened  at  the  neck 
with  a  bunch  of  faded  pink  flowers.  On  her  head  she 
wears  a  large  hat  turned  up  on  one  side,  faced  with 
scarlet  ribbon,  and  trimmed  with  old  ribbons  and  flow- 
ers of  the  same  color.  This  remarkable  head-gear  is 
lied  down  by  means  of  an  old  brown  veil.  Ornaments, 
celluloid.  Supper  is  announced,  and  the  whole  company 
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descends  several  steep  tlights  to  the  diiii  tig-mom,  where 
a  country  supper  has  been  spread.  A  few  more  dances, 
a  few  songs,  an  iDtemational  mixture  of  "Yankee 
Doodle"  (with  cries  of  "  Treason  I")  and  "God  Save 
the  Queen,"  and  the  dance  is  over.  The  rays  of  sun- 
light are  already  streaking  the  eastern  sky  opposite  aa 


were  attenipting  to  drain  it  and  a<lvanced  toward  Meni- 
phreraagog  in  a  wave  sixty  feet  high,  carrying  every- 
thing before  it.  To  the  north  of  Willoughby  Lake  is 
the  gorge  through  which  the  Clyde  River  cuts  its  way 
to  Meinphremagog.  Towering  over  ail  are  the  high 
tops  of  Washington,  Lafoyette,  Adams  and  (>ther«  of  the 


the  steamer  moves  away,  leaving  a  long  line  of  Rparks 
and  live  coals  to  mark  its  course. 

The  ascent  of  the  Owl's  Head  should  be  made  during 
the  forenoon,  as  there  are  no  accommodations  on  the 
summit  for  an  all-night  sojourn.  An«r  a  brief  nap  and 
a  hasty  hreak&st,  we  start  on  the  three-mile  walk  to 
the  summit.  Wc  do  not  need  the  guide  of  Mont  Colon 
or  tlie  Pinge  d'Arolla,  for  the  path  can  be  studied  out 
if  it  is  not  always  plainly  visible.  A  few  sugar  maples 
remind  one  of  the  climbers  of  a  city-bred  man  who 
came  hitlicr,  and,  on  being  shown  a  "sugar  bush," 
innocently  inquired  "  where  they  ground  up  their 
trees  to  make  the  sugar?"  We  ascend  the  stony  bed 
of  brook  after  brook,  slipping  in  spite  of  our  alpen- 
stocks, and  pulling  like  so  many  steam  engines.  A  huge 
shelving  rock  that  had  once  fallen  from  above  shelters 
a  spot  whence  issues  the  last  spring  that  we  shall  en- 
counter. Canteens  are  filled  and  the  tramp  is  com- 
menced anew.  Tbc  trees  become  more  and  more 
stunted,  until  finally  they  average  but  three  or  four  feet 
in  height.  A  .sudden  turn  and  we  arc  at  the  fummit, 
crowned  with  rifled  rocks  in  triple  groups,  Froni  the 
group  that  overlooks  the  lake  we  may  sweep  the  sur- 
face IVom  Newport  to  Magog.  At  the  south  are  the 
islands  known  as  The  Sisters — Province  (througli  which 
nms  the  boundari-  Iwtwcen  the  United  States  and 
Canada).  Round,  Whetntone,  Skinusit,  etc.  Behind 
and  to  the  eastward  of  Newport,  twelve  miles  distant, 
are  Mounts  Pisgab  and  Ilor,  which  confine  the  fathom- 
less waters  of  WilloiiKhby  Lake,  Not  far  away  is  the 
site  of  the  famous  Runaway  Pond,  which,  many  yenrs 
ago,  while  still  a  pond,  broke  away  from  those  who 


White  Mountain  group.  Nestled  among  the  hills  close 
within  the  Canadian  bonier  stretches  the  long  street  of 
Stanstead  Plain — for  all  the  world  like  the  street  in 
Woodstock,  Connecticut.  "Stan'  steady  there  1"  waa 
the  frequent  admonition  to  the  early  surveyors,  and 
hence  the  traditional  origin  of  the  name.  Toward  the 
east  and  north  we  trace  the  course  of  the  Tomfobia 
down  to  Massawippi  Ijike,  which  shows  its  deep  waters 
over  the  edges  of  Blackberry  Mountain  before  It  pours 
them  through  the  Massawippi  inlo  the  St.  Francis. 
Just  over  the  bilU  Is  Megantic  I^ake.  an  enlai^ment  of 
the  Chaudicre  River,  along  which  Arnold,  in  1775,  de- 
scended fVom  the  Kennebec  to  the  St.  Lawrence  on  his 
way  to  join  Montgomery  before  the  walls  of  Quebec, 
Clustering  along  the  eimteni  edges  of  Memphremagog 
are  the  hamlets  of  Fitch  Bay,  or  "  Sucker  City,"  and 
Georgeville.  Long  Island,  Malson's  Island  and  Lord's 
Island  hug  the  eastern  shore.  MagiM; — not  the  trim 
etiigy  of  G<^  in  the  banqueting  room  at  Guildhall,  but 
the  busy  lumber  metropolis  of  five  hundred  souls — 
appears  but  a  step  away,  altliough  it  Is  twenty  miles 
distant.  Turn  whichever  way  you  will  toward  this 
eastward  expanse  of  fiimiing  lands  and  the  impression 
grows  iilronger  and  stronger  that  the  cleared  tracts 
ibrru  but  a  very  small  proiwrtion  of  the  whole. 

A  little  to  the  west  of  north  we  see  Orford,  just 
across  from  Magog,  a  peak  a  trifle  higher  than  the  one 
upon  which  we  stand.  Although  it  is  the  hiu:heflt  peak 
in  Canada,  and  although  it  has  the  advanti^e  of  a 
camage-road  to  the  summit,  yet  the  views  from  the 
Owl's  Head  are  far  more  satisfactory.  In  line  with  Ot- 
fbrd,  but  so  near  that  we  can  look  down  upon  his  sum- 
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mtt  and  discover  thu  trout  pond  in  bis  side,  is  the 
ElephuQt.  Over  beyond  liis  outline  is  Bronie  Laice, 
goui-ce  of  the  Tamaslca,  with  Knowltoii  nestling  at  its 
head.  Far  away  arc  iteen  the  huge  masses  of  Kouge- 
mont,  Belceil,  and,  if  the  dny  is  clear,  the  outline  of 
Montreal  MouDtain  as  a  background  to  tlie  bright  tin 
roofs  or  the  towers  of  Notre  Dami.-.  Ascending  to  an- 
other group  of  rocks  we  may  see  fartlier  to  tlie  west- 
ward, discerning  tlie  Pinnacle,  and 
then  across  the  border  in  Vermont,  \_ 

Jay  I'eak,  Mount  Mansfield  and  the 
Saddleback.  Across  the  Imrders  of 
Lake  Cliamplain  rise  the  majestic 
Adirondacks,  led  by  Mount  Marcy, 
Tlius  from  the  Owl's  Head  we  may 
see  Montreal,  Marcy,  Saddleburk  and 
Mount  Washington.  But  from  Wash- 
ington we  may  discover  the  sea ;  and 
from  Saddleback  one  may  signal  to 
another  on  Mount  Holyokc,  who  can 
readily  discern  Long  Island  Sound. 
Thus  the  higher  points  suggest  an 
endless  variety  of  triangulations, 
while  the  smaller  hills  bring  up 
Heine's  impressions  of  asimilarpao- 
orama :  "  I  beheld  the  mountains 
looking  at  me  earnestly,  and  nod- 
ding with  their  mountain  heads  and 
long  cloud  beards.  Here  and  there  a  distant  little  blue 
hill  appeared  to  raise  itself  on  the  tips  of  its  toes,  and 
look  curiously  over  the  other  hills  in  order  to  see  me." 

And  now  we  are,  for  the  first  time,  prepared  to  un- 
deriitand  the  topogi-aphy  of  this  region.  Yonder  Adi- 
rondacks form  the  starting  point  of  the  Laurentian 
system  of  mountains,  a  system  that  crosses  the  St. 
Lawrence  in  the  fragments  of  the  Thousand  Islands, 
extends  one  arm  to  Georgian  Bay  on  the  west,  and  the 
other  to  the  Ottawa,  which  it  crosses  at  Lac  du  Chat. 
Forming  the  watershed  Ijetween  the  tributaries  of  Hud- 
son's Bay  on  the  north,  and  the  St,  Lawrence  on  the 
south,  it  follows  the  course  of  the  latler  to  I^abrador, 
at  varying  distances,  toward  the  interior.  To  geologists 
it  is  known  as  the  oldest  system  in  Canada,  the  highly- 
altered  strata  being  bent,  tilted  and  invaded  by  masses 
of  crystalline  limestone,  gneiss  and  other  obtiiisive  rock. 
Ores  of  iron  are  found  in  interstratified  layers,  and 
veins  of  cupper  and  lead  cut  the  stratification.  The 
Green  Mountains  are  the  Alleghany  Mountains  in  a 
more  southern  latitude.  When  they  cross  into  Canada 
they  become  the  Notre  Dame  chain,  the  metamorphic 
masses  that  range  themselves  along  the  western  bank 
of  Memphremagog,  on  one  of  which  we  nrc  now  stand- 
ing. From  this  point  it  stretches  out  to  the  penin- 
sula Gaspe  in  constantly  decrenning  altitudes.  Along 
the  eastern  shore  of  Mcmphremngog  tlie  strata  are 
pierced  by  large  masses  of  granite ;  but,  for  the  most 
part,  the  lower  altitudes  of  the  range  have  so  far  disin- 
tegrated that  the  soil  has  become  supi'rior  to  that  of 
Northern  Vermont  or  New  Ilnnipsbirc  for  fhrming  pur- 
poses. Anide  from  the  phosphates,  liniestones  and  mar- 
"  bles  are  found  in  endless  variety.  Asbestos,  soap-stone, 
talcose  slates  and  oi'lires  form  materials  for  paints; 
while  ores  of  iron  and  copper  are  profitably  mined.  In- 
deed, the  whole  district  of  St.  Francis,  which  stretches 
to  the  ea.itivard,  is  remarkable,  a^ide  fVom  the  good 
quality  of  the  soil,  for  its  elevated  morasses  and  its 
abundance  of  small  lakes  at  a  level  of  from  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  one  thousand  feet  aljove  tin-  sea.  So 
that  if  the  theory  of  a  broad  Kt.  lAwrence  River,  three 
hundred  ur  four  hundred  feet  above  the  present  level  is 


true,  we  would  in  ancient  times  have  found  Memphre- 
magog  and  its  neighbors  elevated  lakes  still,  although 
many  of  the  detached  mountains  that  dot  the  plains 
toward  Montreal  and  Queliec  would  have  appeared  as 
islands  in  the  vast  expanse  of  running  waters. 

Our  camp  furniture,  reinforced  by  our  canteens,  soon 
furnishes  us  with  a  savory  dinner ;  and  while  we  are  en- 
joying it  wc  listen  with  interest  to  the  tale  of  one  who 
has  been  here  before.  "You  would  not  believe  it,"  he 
narrates,  "but  I  once  climbed  this  mountain  with  a 
gentleman  and  his  wife.  We  had  a  &ir-sized  lunch, 
but  we  neglected  to  get  water  at  the  spring,  thinking 
there  was  one  higher  up.  After  awhile  we  found  our- 
selves on  the  top,  thirsty,  hot  and  tired,  and  no  water. 
To  descend  for  a  supply  was  absurd,  and  our  anticipa- 
tions of  a  cup  of  cofiee  (made  from  somebody's  '  ex- 
tract') were  swept  away.  The  lady  soon  discovered  a 
pool  of  brackish  water  that  the  rain  had  kindly  left  in  a 
crevice.  It  was  too  black  to  use,  but  still  it  was  water. 
Our  kitchen  utensils  were  aglassjar,  from  which  we  bad 
emptied  the  preserves  upon  the  bread  and  butter,  and 
an  alcohol  lamp,  whose  cover  served  as  a  kind  of  skillet. 
The  first  step  was  to  rinse  out  the  jar  with  the  brackish 
water,  and  wipe  it  dry  with  pax>ers.  Then  we  stretched 
the  lady's  handker- 
'  chief — of     course     it 

was  clean — across  the 
mouth  of  the  jar  and 
filtered  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water 
through  it.  From  this 
reservoir  a  supply  was 
drawn  to  make  skillet 
after  skillet  of  collee, 
first  for  the  lady  and 
then  for  the  rest  of  us. 
In  this  way  we  man- 
aged to  have  coffee  as 
long  as  the  alcohol 
held  out,  in  spite  of 
our  diaadvanti^es, " 
/  The    descent    from 

/  the  Owl's  Head  is  no 

easy  matter,  although 
it  is  not  Attended  with 
danger.  Bears  and  cat- 
amounts are  occasion- 
ally found,  but  so 
seldom  that  there  is 
little  chance  of  meet- 
ing them.  The  toil 
and  trouble  of  both 
the  ascent  and  the 
descent  are  amply  re- 
'~      ,.    ^  paid  by  the  magnifi- 

■  cent  views    from   the 

"ALUHDB"— oNK-iBNTm.iF»BiK«.  summlt,  and  the  new- 
comer will  never  re- 
gret that  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  lake  included 
a  vision  of  every  square  inch  of  its  surface  from 
Newport  to  Magog.  If  the  visitor  is  an  artist  he 
cannot  fail  to  make  the  entire  circuit  of  the  lake, 
bearing  away  with  him  sketches  of  the  stet-p  clifis  of 
Gibraltar  Point  and  its  disuianlled  hotel ;  of  Be  I  mere, 
the  summer  resting-place  so  recently  enjoyed  by  the 
late  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  whose  presence  was  always  indi- 
cated by  the  peculiar  flag  of  the  Allan  line  of  steam- 
ships ;  of  T^ake  View  Grove,  the  Camp-Mcoting  of  the 
Second  Adventists;  of  Bay  View  and  its  extensive  pic- 
nic grounds;  or  of  Georgeville  and  Knowlton's  I^and- 
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ing,  connected  by  the  ferry-boat  known  as  the  Old 
O-rant.  If  lie  is  fond  of  working  up  tlie  details  hiij  port- 
folio mny  be  rich  in  skctchea  along  the  shoreH  of  slaty 
rocks  tipped  on  edge  and  crowned  with  a  thin  layer  of 
Huil,  through  which  lienilocks  and  birulies  strike  their 
roots  for  down  into  ilie  gritty  ttubstance.  Everywhere 
he  will  Kee  tliis  strange  tbrniatlou  in  pliice  of  the  blue 
marly  clay  that  Ibniu  the  banks  of  the  great  lakes  uf 
the  upper  '61.  Lawrence  ba!^in.  His  pencil  will  be  at- 
tracted by  bits  of  abandoned  Uiue-kilns,  with  over- 
Imnging  vines,  or  by  huge  rocks  in  the  shape  ofstuoips, 
which  appear  to  Imve  been  nailed  together,  the  effect  of 
nail-heads  being  produced  by  runted  pyrites.  Or  else 
his  eye  is  charmed  with  high  walls  of  serpentines  equal 
to  those  of  Corsica  or  Cornwall,  and  almost  as  rich  as 
verd  antique.  And  while  he  skips  trom  island  to  island 
to  note  the  same  general  formation  of  the  shores  with 
ever-varying  details,  he  will  not  neglect  the  infrequent 


pastures  are  filled  with  bright  red  sti^wberries  that 
cannot  be  resisted,  and  you  will,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
tile  present,  cease  to  care  whether  or  no  the  anemones 
are  the  tears  of  Venus  for  Adonis ;  nor  will  you  rashly 
dispute  that  the  violet  is  blue  because  it  is  a  maiden  who 
entered  the  lists  of  beauty  with  Venus,  and  was  beaten 
blue  Ibr  her  impertinence.  As  the  summer  progresses, 
you  will  see  tliat  an  occasional  housewife,  believing  that 
•'  the  flowers  are  the  alphabet  of  the  angeLi,"  liaa  ar- 
ranged a  httle  parterre  with  tiger-liliea,  bweet  peas, 
moruing-glories,  bachelor's  buttons,  sunflowers,  pop- 
pies, dahlias,  sweet-williams,  marigolds,  blue-hells, 
fuchsias,  geraniums,  peonies,  and  larkspurs.  As  you 
sit  in  the  cool  hallway, 

"  Through  the  open  door 
A  drowBf  Bmet]  of  flowen — ^Tty  helldtrope, 
Aud  white  sweet  tlover  and  »hy  mignonette, — 
Cornea  faintly  in,  and  eileot  cIidtiu  lends 
To  the  pervading  sympbony  of  peace." 


streams  that  pour  their  crystal  waters  into  the  lake,  but 
will  rather  ascend  them  through  mile  after  mile  of  over- 
hanging rocks,  each  turn  revealing  a  still  more  romantic 
spot  than  the  last. 

Should  the  visitor  be  a  botanist,  his  success  will  vary 
with  tlu-  season  of  the  year.  The  flora  of  these  uplands 
cannot  be  surpassed  in  any  latitude  north  of  45^.  Of 
course  the  trailing  arbutus,  the  May  flower  of  the  Pil- 
grims, can  always  be  found  among  the  traces  of  the  de- 
patting  snow.  Then  follow,  in  almost  this  exact  order, 
the  wood-anemone,  dog's-tooth,  blue,  yellow  and  sweet 
white  violets,  marsh -marigold,  spring-beauty,  wild 
strawberry,  everlasting,  dandelion,  purple  and  painted 
trilliums,  golden  saxifrage,  erow-foot,  gooseberrj-,  huc- 
kleberry, raspberry,  jack-in-the-pulpit.  clintonia  bore- 
alis,  hunehberry,  lady's  slipper,  coltsfoot,  shepherd's 
purse,  buttercup,  red-berried  alder,  five-finger,  wild  gin- 
ger, red  and  black  hawthorn,  Solomon's  seal,  wild  black 
currant,  yellow  and  white  pond  lilies,  red  and  white  clo- 
ver, black  snake-root,  yarrow,  wild  red  ni.'*pl>erry,  silky 
doi:ivooil,  white  baneberry,  blue  flag  and  golden  rod.  By 
the  time  that  you  have  seen  the  last  of  these  buds  un- 
folding it  will  be  the  middle  of  June.     The  fields  and 


To  the  visitor  who  tarries  well  into  the  autumn, 
nature  lavishes  a  far  richer  display  of  variegated  foli- 
age than  she  spares  to  more  southern  latitudes.  The  fiill 
of  the  leaf  at  Memphremagog  is  caused  by  the  early 
fVost,  and  not  by  the  withering  heat  of  a  long  summer. 
The  warm  season  is  so  brief  that  the  leaies  lose  none  of 
their  fVeshness  before  they  are  called  upon  to  die  ;  and, 
dying,  they  retain  their  colors  in  a  most  wonderful  man- 
ner for  many  years  afterward.  In  a  word,  the  tourist 
must  be  impressed  with  the  fiict  that  nature  has  been 
kind  to  the  buds  and  to  the  flowers  and  to  the  autumn 
leaves  in  this  region,  even  if  she  has  made  it  impossi- 
ble to  grow  apples  without  a  graft  upon  a  crab-apple 
stock,  or  prohibits  the  raiuing  of  any  crops  but  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  maize,  buckwheat,  |)eas  and  beans. 

Nor  is  nature  less  kind  in  displaying  the  rising  and  the 
setting  of  the  sun.  The  magnificent  sky-line  of  the  moun- 
tain-ridge along  the  western  shore  of  Memphremagog 
appears  to  ftiltill  its  grandest  mission  when  it  catches 
the  rays  of  the  departing  sun  and  reflects  them  to  the 
cloudland  above.  The  mid-summer  sun  is  an  early 
riser  in  this  northern  latitude  -,  but  he  is  a  correspond- 
ingly   late  riser  when  the  icy  touch  of  winter  has 
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stuiHitlit^d  the  nhitu  cap»  of  the  lake  to  a  coiiinion  kvel.  catcli  a  deviPK  darning-ne<rdlc,  hold  him  by  tl 
Duriii>j  the  long  and  cool  evtiiings  of  the  early  fall  the  and  travel  in  the  direction  indicated  by.his  tt 
auroral  exiubilions  can  be  excelled  nowhere  eUe,  BO  discover  that  merchant  B  has  a  "general  » 
clear  and  pure  \a  the  air.  Arc-i  of  the  great  circle  dip  well  as  Wananiaker  or  Macv,  but  that  his  sin 
from  the  zenith  to  the  horizon, 
dividing  the  hollow  sphere  of  the  __ 

■heavens  Into  halves,  quarters  or 
eight lis-broad  bands,  like  baya- 
dere stripc'S,  deHne  Ihc  circles, 
that  grow  smaller  and  smaller  as 
one  looks  overhead ;  while  darting 
from  one  part  of  this  framework 
to  another,  and  often  Glling  in  the 
spaces  as  they  pass,  are  hues  of 
red  and  purple  and  gold,  whose 
brilliancy  it  would  be  diflicult  to 
equal,  even  in  a  year  of  electrical 
storms  and  the  total  depravjty  of 
the  spots  on  the  sun.  But  whet  Iter 
nt  sunrise  or  sunset  or  in  tlie  auro- 
ral display, 

"  Filled  was  the  air  with  a  dreaming  and 
ms^cal  light ;  and  the  landscape 
Lay,  a*  ir  new -created,  In  all  tbe  freah- 
DCBSor  cliildbood." 

"  But  all  of  us  are  not  scientific,  or 
prcciative  admirers  of  the  aurora;  ce 
us  can  lay  claim  to  being  artistfl  oi 
what  has  Memphreroagog  for  ua  ?" 
simple.  Memplirenmgog  lias  soiuethi 
and  condition  in  life.  If  you  are  nut 
have  your  family  with  you.  take  care 
fait  into  the  hands  of  a  landlord  who 
dollar  a  day,  children  and  all,  "and  I 
run."  You  may  do  better  than  th 
hotel  or  at  a  farm-honse  out  among  tl 

can  have  jour  dinner  soon  after  noon,  and  then  repair  '- 

to  the  "gallery  "  or  balcony  for  a  smoke  or  a  snooze, 
still  leaving  a  long  afternoon  for  a  row  or  a  bath  before 
the  eight  o'clock  tea.  The  genial  head  of  the  form- 
house — who  excels  his  neighbors  in  the  very  necessary 
art  of  being  able  to  do  anything — will  devote  himself  to 
your  amusement.  Whist,  Wagner  and  Sullivan  will 
serve  to  pa.ss  away  the  hours  while  you  must  shelter 
yourself  from  the  dampness  that  gathers  without.  The 
host  will  fill  the  intervals  with  a  clog-dance,  or  the  re- 
cital of  his  trials  when  he  kept  a  hotel,  and  numbered 
among  his  guests  a  lady  who  often  took  him  to  task  for 
keeping  a  bar. 

"  Would  yon  believe  it  ?''  he  asks,  "  One  day  a  gnesl 
ordered  champagne  for  the  whole  table.  The  glass 
went  past  her.  She  started,  hesitated,  and  then  said: 
'  Oh,  I  didn't  see  what  It  was  !  I  '11  take  some  of  thai. '  " 

If  it  is  your  fortune  to  stay  atone  of  the  small  hotels 
in  Geoi^eville  or  Magog — there  are  no  lar^e  hotels  ex- 
cept at  New|>ort — you  may  have  seventi  advantages 
over  the  farm-house,  you  may  screen  yourself  from  the 
sun  behind  the  long  row  of  hemlocks  that  have  been 
brought  from  the  woods  and  tied  against  the  pillars  of 
the  gallery.  You  may  frequent  the  more  ample  quar- 
ters of  tiic  house-shed  or  lounge  within  the  cooler  re- 
cesses of  the  bar-room.  You  may  then  learn  all  the 
secret  history  of  the  village — for  bar-room  loungers  are 
the  worst  kind  of  gossips.  You  find  out  that  neighbor  A 
churns  with  horse-power ;  that  the  breeze  of  to-day  de- 
pends upon  the  aspect  of  the  Milky  Way  last  night ; 
that  the  "  milt  "  of  the  earliest  porker  killed  will  show 
what  kind  of  a  winter  is  coming;  and  that  the  surest 
way  to  find  the  cows  among  the  hilly  pastures  is  to 


In  having  no  larger  stock,  and  in  being  postmaster  and 
telegraph  operator  at  the  same  time.  Merchant  C, 
you  learn,  ia  bewailing  the  good  old  days,  when  his 
father  could  make  a  profit  of  "  three  or  four  per  cent  on 
goods  sold."  "And  what  did  he  call  three  or  four  i)er 
cent  ?"  you  ask,  "  Why,  three  or  four  times  what  they 
cost  him,  of  course  1"  is  the  reply.  You  also  learn  that 
the  general  products  of  the  country  are  few  beyond 
wool,  beef,  mutton,  cheese,  butter,  hops  and  sugar,  and 
that,  for  the  most  part,  the  Frenchmen  are  content  if 
they  can  have  plenty  of  peas  and  potatoes. 

You  are  more  fortunate,  however,  if  you  can  claim 
acquaintance  with  any  of  the  few  proprietors  of  sum- 
mer cottages  who  have  established  themselves  along  the 
banks  of  the  lake.  \ou  will  find  little  elegance  of  sur- 
roundings, save  what  nature  has  furnished,  for  that  is 
not  the  reason  i.  hy  the  houses  in  Montreal  have  been 
deserted  for  the  lime  being.  But  you  will  find  highly- 
cultivated  gardens,  smooth  lawns  and  well-laid  terraces. 
Above  all,  you  will  find  tliat  which  cannot  be  hidden, 
even  in  the  wilderness — true  English  hospitality  that 
makes  you  feel  doubly  welconie,  if  you  chance  to  be 
welcome  at  all.  Tills  hospitality,  you  must  admit,  is 
far  preferable  to  more  costly  residences  that  are  sur- 
rounded with  a  cold  and  forbidding  atmosphere. 

"  But  what  shall  we  do,"  you  ask,  "if  we  cannot  share 
this  bospitahty,  or  if  we  do  not  'enthuse'  over  the 
sketch-book  of  the  artist,  or  if  we  do  not  care  to  listen 
to  bar-room  jokes  ?"    Well,  you  can  fish  to  your  heart's 
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content,  and  with  good  luck,  too.  You  may  come  here 
with  your  Ligiericks,  Carlisle^  and  Sproats  ;  with  your 
multiplying  reels  and  balance  handles  ;  with  your  lines 
of  braided  silk,  and  with  your  *'  split  bamboo,  six  strip, 
trout  fly-rod,  two  tips,  silver  mounted,  twelve  feet  long, 
eight  ounce  weight,  finest  finish,  quality  guaranteed. " 
And  yet,  unless  j^ou  listen  to  the  old  fishermen  you  will 
fish  in  vain.  They  know  where  to  fish  for  bass  and 
where  for  perch.  They  know  the  weedy  shallows, 
where  you  may  troll  for  pickerel ;  and,  more  tlian  all, 
they  have  their  ''anchors"  at  the  deep  holes,  where 
the  "  lunge  "  loves  to  doze  and  wait  for  his  food  to  be 
brought  to  him.  The  ''lunge  "  is  really  a  lake  trout, 
although  the  early  settlers  thought  he  was  the  muskal- 
longe.  He  is  the  finest  as  well  as  the  largest  fish  in  this  lo- 
cality, a  ten-pounder  being ."  a  good  average. "  To  secure 
him  you  must  use  the  "  lunge-hook,"  the  like  of  which 
is  never  seen  elsewhere.  An  old  fisherman — and  you 
should  never  go  for  the  first  time  without  one — will 
row  you  to  his  anchor,  which  is  a  float  fastened  to  a 
sunken  stone,  with  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  of  elm  bark.  Tying  the  boat  to  the  float 
he  dives  into  his  minnow  pail  and  brings  forth  two 
chubbs  or  shiners.  One  of  these  he  pierces  from  mouth 
to  tail,  and  shoving  it  far  up  the  hook,  calls  it  ^'  the 
shank  bait."  The  second  shiner  he  pierces  just  under 
the  dorsal  fin,  and  calls  it  "  the  wiggler."  If  the  wide 
jaws  of  the  lunge  do  not  open  for  this  bait  he  tries  bits 
of  perch,  or  perhaps  a  piece  of  pork,  so  dainty  is  his 
game.  He  cares  nothing  for  rods  or  reels,  but  when 
you  have  a  bite  he  admonishes  you  in  no  uncertain  lan- 
guage to  "jerk  it  like  the  devil  and  pull  him  in  I  By 
crimps  !"  You  ask  him  how  he  tells  the  days  that  are 
favorable  for  fishing,  and  he  will  tell  you,  with  the 
soberest  face,  that  the  sierns  of  the  Zodiac  settle  that 
question.  "You  see,"  he  asserts,  "when  the  sun  is 
in  Gimminy  there  's  no  good  luck.  In  Cancer  it  is  bet- 
ter ;  but  we  have  to  look  out  for  cool  and  cloudy  days. 
We  don't  have  to  be  quite  so  careful  in  Leo,  but  in 
Yirgey  ther  's  trouble  enough,  unless  the  bait  is  o'  the 
best.  When  Librey  comes  then  luck  commences  to 
mend,  and  if  you  are  here  at  the  beginning  of  the  Scor- 
pion you  will  have  the  best  fishing  of  all.  Come  and 
see  us  then  if  you  can,  mister."  And  then,  as  his 
tongue  loosens,  under  genial  influences,  he  will  rant 
against  the  use  of  flics  until  you  are  half-ashamed  to 
own  that  3rou  brought  youfS  with  you,  so  evident  is 
it  that  you  have  with  you  "  the  best  fisherman  on  the 
lake;  dumed  if  I  ain't." 

It  may  be  that  the  fish  have  taken  a  prejudice  against 
the  fly  from  the  fishermen.  At  any  rate,  they  are  slow 
to  rise  to  any  kind  of  a  cast.  You  are  far  more  likely 
to  catch  an  eel,  and  have  him  wriggling  from  one  end  of 
the  boat  to  the  other,  if  there  is  any  moisture  on  the 
bottom.  If  you  become  tired  of  Memphremagog  you 
may  visit  any  of  the  numerous  lakes  in  this  region, 
lakes  that  average  eight  or  ten  miles  in  length,  by 
perhaps  a  mile  in  width.  There  is  Brome  Lake,  source 
of  the  Yamaska.  with  its  black  bass ;  Brompton  Lake, 
with  its  trout ;  Magog  I^ake,  with  its  pickerel  and 
trout  that  will  rise  to  the  fly ;  Massawippi  Lake,  with 
its  black  salmon,  shad,  sturgeon  and  pickerel ;  Sugar 
Loaf  Pond,  on  the  side  of  the  Elephant,  where  vigilant 
watch  is  kept  over  the  trout ;  or  St.  Francis  Lake,  at 
a  farther  distance,  with  an  abundance  of  fish  of  every 
variety.  The  trout-breeding  establishment  at  Magog 
will  also  prove  of  interest. 

But,  more  enjoyable  than  all,  is  our  excursion  to  Lake 
Nick,  a  spot  that  you  will  find  in  no  gazetteer  and  upon 
no  map.    As  we  land  at  the  Georgeville  wharf  the  same 


specimen  of  an  antiquated  loafer  who,  in  the  bar-room, 
told  us  all  about  the  signs  of  the  milt,  the  milky  way 
and  the  darning-needle,  accosts  us  with :  "  And  are  you 
going  over  to  the  river  landing  ?"  "  Oh,  no, "  we  re- 
ply, ''we  are  going  to  load  our  boat  and  horse  and  wagon 
yonder  on  the  Old  Gi-uni  and  steam  over  to  Tuck's 
Landing."  "  Well,  I  wanted  to  go  to  the  river,  and  I 
thought  you  might  as  well  have  the  money  as  anybody." 
Assuring  the  blear-eyed  old  fellow  that  a  navy-blue  shirt 
does  not  make  a  professional  waterman  we  embark  and 
cross  the  lake.  Then  loading  the  wagon  with  the  boat, 
which  serves  as  a  box,  we  drive  over  the  hills.  The 
road  grows  more  and  more  rough.  Passing  the  time  of 
day  with  an  occasional  French  cabin,  we  are  asked  in 
plain  English,  "  Any  rum  ?"  "  And  what  do  you  take 
us  for  ?"  is  our  inquiry,  as  we  disappear  over  a  corduroy 
roadway,  overhung  with  branches.  The  lane  has  not 
been  used  since  the  mines  were  abandoned  years  ago. 
After  mile  upon  mile  of  this  jolting  we  suddenly  came 
upon  a  sparkling  sheet  a  mile  or  so  around,  and  this  is 
I^ake  Nick.  Why  it  was  so  named  no  mortal  knows ; 
but  the  origin  of  the  name  might  have  been  from  the 
cries  of  the  loon  and  the  howls  of  animals  that  com- 
menced at  sundown  and  made  the  place  seem  even  more 
weird  than  before.  There  is  but  one  &nn-house  near, 
and  that  belongs  to  one  Arthur  Sparling,  who  has  lived 
his  natural  life  in  this  wilderness.  His  bounteous  table 
is  soon  supplemented  by  our  lunch,  the  horse  is  turned 
out  and  we  are  seated  on  his  gallery  for  a  chat. 

The  night  is  well  ajong  before  we  tire  of  exchanging 
stories ;  but  at  last  the  old  man  leads  us  off  two  by  two 
in  the  direction  of  his  little  chambers  and  bids  us  good- 
night. Down,  down  we  sink  into  the  recesses  of  the 
feathers  until  we  are  lost  in  dreaming  of  fish  and  fishing 
and  lawyers  and  editors.  The  break  of  day  finds  Spar- 
ling on  hand  with  a  breakfast,  and  we  are  off  for  two 
other  ponds  before  nightfall,  when  we  manage  .to  regain 
the  Old  Grunt  and  again  to  sleep  in  our  beds  at  home. 

There  are  many  trout  streams  that  pour  their  cold 
waters  into  Memphremagog ;  but  if  you  will "  run"  them 
successfully  you  must  manage  to  reach  them  b}'  daybreak. 
No  sound  or  sight  of  you  should  ever  reach  the  game,  or 
your  fishing  will  be  in  vain.  They  may  rise  to  your 
cast,  but  the  angle  worm  suits  them  bettter.  Your  can- 
vas shoes  are  useless  when  you  jump  from  one  point  to 
another  over  the  mossy  carpet  that  covers  the  rocks. 
Heavy  soled  shoes  of  leather  or  high-top  boots  alone  are 
suitable.  If  ladies  attempt  the  sport  they  must  make 
up  their  minds  to  be  carried  across  the  fordings  on  the 
backs  of  the  gentlemen ;  otherwise  they  had  best  re- 
main in-doors  and  .knit.  If  you  are  a  novice  in  the  art 
of  trout  fishing,  not  of  liwiy-carrj'ing,  do  not  waste  any 
time  in  looking  after  the  veteran  fisherman  who  accom- 
panies you  to  the  stream  and  then  leaves  you.  Two 
anglers  cannot  fish  inclose  proximity,  and  your  veteran 
friend  will  not  be  lost,  although  he  may  be  hours  in  re- 
porting himself.  When  he  does  come  his  basket  will  be 
full,  and  he  will  say  something  about  "fishermen's 
luck." 

•  Delightfiil  as  is  this  independent  way  of  hooking  the 
trout,  it  is  yet  equaled  by  the  nonchalant  way  in  which 
you  may  shoulder  your  gun,  call  your  dog  to  heel  and 
paddle  your  duck  boat  or  "  dug-out "  along  the  marshy 
stretches  that  infVequently  border  the  lake.  In  the  proper 
season  ducks  of  several  varieties,  loons,  eagles  and  other 
large  birds  are  at  your  command  in  the  air,  while  along 
the  ground  you  may  secure  a  fox,  a  mink  or  a  hedge- 
hog with  little  trouble. 

When  Sunday  comes  you  will  desert  your  camp  for 
the  nearest  sanctuary,  and,  if  your  party  is  so  large. 
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have  no  hesitatdon  in  giving  an  escort  of  six  or  eight  to 
any  young  ladjy  that  may  be  popular.  There  will  then 
lie  no  partialiiy  displayed,  and  the  service  will  be  a 
benefit,  because  your  minds  are  not  lost  in  abstrac- 
tion. The  benefit  of  such  a  service  on  Sunday  will  keep 
you  in  good  shape  and  preserve  your  dignity  when  you 
repair  to  a  neighboring  school-house  on  a  Monday  even- 
ing, see  the  good  rector  put  on  his  robe  before  the  audi- 
ence, for  want  of  a  robing  room,  and  view  the  total  de- 
pravity of  a  lamp — there  is  only  a  lantern  besides — 
which  goes  out  while  the  sermon  turns  upon  the  parable 
of  the  wise  and  the  foolish  virgins. 

Whenever  you  are  tired  of  the  beauties  of  the  lake, 
you  may  explore  the  attractions  of  the  interior.  You 
may  take  a  hunting  tour  among  the  wild  fastnesses  that 
lie  half-way  toward  Quebec  on  the  northeast ;  or  you 
can,  more  easily,  cross  the  lake  at  Georgeville  with  old 
"Captain"  and  the  buckboard,  unless  you  prefer  to 
**ride  and  tie."  The  range  of  mountains  along  the 
western  shore  conveys  the  idea  that  all  kinds  of  horrible 
monsters — possibly  in  human  shape — dwell  behind  them. 
When  you  have  once  ascended  through  the  pass  in  the 
range  you  will  descend  into  the  valley  of  the  Mississquoi, 
with  its  swift  currents  and  occasional  reaches  of  deep 
water  covered  with  tangled  masses  of  logs.  The  Mississ- 
quoi, arising  in  Vermont,  turns  a  huge  loop  into  Canada, 
and  then  returns  to  Vermont  in  order  to  empty  into 
Lake  Champlain.  Following  down  the  valley,  you  stop 
at  a  cross-roads  post-office  and  inquire  if  there  is  any 
mail  awaiting  you.  "  Well,  I  should  think  there  was  I 
Are  you  that  feller  ?  Why,  something  has  been  coming 
for  you  every  day  for  a  week.  Goodness  gracious  I  and 
arc  you  here  ?" 

A  little  farther  along  you  will  come  to  the  most  fash- 
ionable resort  in  all  this  locality — Bolton  Springs.  As 
it  is  Saturday,  you  will  encounter  any  number  of  coun- 
try couples  who  have  taken  "a  day  ofl^,"  and  are  enjoy- 
ing themselves  to  their  utmost.  What  business  has 
sulphur-water  with  pleasure,  anyway  ?  Whatever  the 
answer,  these  rustics  are  making  the  most  of  their  op- 
portunities. Among  them  you  will  meet  a  literary 
aspirant,  who  insists  on  showing  you  his  productions 
and  declaring  that  he  has  not  succeeded  in  having  them 
published,   because   '*  the  magazines  are    all  run  by 
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In  the  evening  you  will  meet  the  same  couples  at  a 
small  hotel  near  by.  Still  other  groups  of  rustics  have 
arrived  during  the  afternoon,  and  the  long,  round-end 


galleries  are  full.  The  dance,  similar  to  that  of  the 
Owl's  Head,  takes  the  time  till  midnight,  when  all 
dancing  ceases,  and  the  early  hours  of  Sunday  are  de- 
voted to  moonlight  promenades.  By  special  arrange- 
ment dinner  is  to  be  at  noon,  so  that  the  visiting  couples 
may  have  an  early  start  homeward.  Unfortunately, 
such  an  invasion  of  guests  has  drawn  so  heavily  upon 
the  larder  that  the  meat  designed  for  breakfast  and  din- 
ner has  been  consumed  at  the  former  meal.  No  one 
knows  this  but  the  hotel-keeper,  whom  we  miss  about 
noon-time.  One  o'clock  comes,  and  no  dinner.  Two 
o'clock  gives  no  better  prospect.  "  Where  is  old 
Brown  ?"  is  the  general  inquiry.  At  last  a  speck  ap- 
pears on  a  distant  hill.  It  grows  larger  and  larger.  At 
last  the  monad  develops  into  a  man,  who  is  soon  recog- 
nized as  our  hotel-keeper.  Driving  furiously  to  the 
rear  of  the  house,  he  unloads  the  carcass  of  a  sheep 
from  the  end  of  liis  wagon,  and  then,  mingling  with 
some  of  his  guests,  he  explains  his  absence  thus : 

"  Boys,  I  've  had  a  hard  time  catching  this  sheep. 
At  one  o  'clock  I  was  chasing  over  the  hills  five  miles 
from  here.  When  I  went  to  pay  the  man  he  was  mad 
at  me,  but  I  told  him  the  sheep  tried  to  bite  me.  But 
here  I  am.  I  have  cut  him  up  into  inch  bits,  and  he  is 
stewing  away  like  a  good  fellow  now." 

In  spite  of  this  appetizer,  the  meal  is  acceptable ; 
the  rural  couples  start  for  home,  and  the  quiet  of 
the  Sabbath  is  once  more  restored.  We  are  a  long 
distance  from  the  Owl's  Head,  but  he  peeps  and  blinlcB 
at  us  over  the  hills.  The  road  tliat  passes  the  house  is 
a  resort  for  smugglers,  and,  if  you  are  awake,  you  may 
hear  the  creaking  wagons  go  by  on  a  dark  night  on  their 
way  toward  the  American  border  through  the  dark 
defiles  of  Glen  Sutton.  After  resting  in  this  solitude 
for  a  few  days,  we  jog  along  on  our  return,  stopping 
once  in  a  while  to  run  a  trout  stream  or  to  read  the  epi- 
taphs that  abound  in  the  private  burying-grounds. 

Again  we  are  at  Memphremagog.  Again  we  are 
under  the  care  of  the  genial  Captain  Achilles — pro- 
nounced Arkless^  and  not  Ahsh^el^  although  it  is  a 
French  name.  Once  more  we  roam  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  lake  by  steam-power.  And  then — for  all 
good  things  must  have  an  end — we  turn  away  from  a 
spot  upon  which  the  foot  of  the  professional  tourist  has 
rarely  trodden,  and  hope  for  many  more  days  of  enjoy- 
ment before  "  old  Magog  "  becomes  a  thoroughfare  for 
pleasure-seekers. 

Frederic  G.  Mather. 


A  LULLABY. 


Ho !  dear  little  west  winds,  come  over  the  lea ; 

I  pray  you  speed  quickly  to  baby  and  me ; 

Come  croon  your  sweet  lullabies  softly  and  low, 

The  rustling  of  young  leaves,  the  brook's  rippling  flow ; 

The  lush  of  the  waves  as  they  break  on  the  shore, 
And  dreamily  mimic  old  ocean's  deep  roar : 
The  bees'  drowsy  tune  set  to  murmuring  rhyme, 
The  fairy-like  music  wee  lily-bells  chime. 


Come  sing  to  my  nestling  the  songs  you  have  sung 
This  eve  to  the  birdlings  in  leafy  nests  swun^. 
Whose  green,  swaying  ci^adles,  high  up  'mid  the  trees, 
Respond  to  the  touch  of  each  gay,  flitting  breeze. 

The  birds  and  the  flowers  are  hushed  all  to  rest ; 
Now  lull  my  bright  birdling  to  sleep  on  my  breast, 
While  God's  holy  angels  from  Heaven  above 
Overshadow  my  darling  with  white  wings  of  love. 

Kate  J.  Anthony. 


By  ALBION  W.  TOUBOEE, 

Auibor  gf  "A  Fosl'a  Errand,"  eta. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

A    FLICKBRINfl    LAMP. 

It  was  a  boisterous  cavalcade  that  set  out  for  Sturm- 
hold  that  afl«moon.  The  Father,  it  ix  true,  had  been 
but  a  sliort  time  dead,  but  the  Daughter  was  alive  again. 
She  was  like  one  risen  from  the  dead.  She  had  come 
through  the  ordeal  unscathed.  The  hot  plowshares  she 
had  been  called  upon  to  tread  beneath  her  feet  had  not 
scorched  even  the  tender  soles.  When  they  were  ready 
to  leave  the  village,  they  found  a  processiun  ready  to  es- 
cort them.  Men,  women  and  children,  almost  the  entire 
population  of  Skendoah,  with  the  brass  band  in  the  lead, 
discoursing  triumphant  music,  marched  out  of  the  little 
tiquare  down  tlie  narrow  street,  across  the  bridge  and  up 
the  hill  beyond.  The  blue  waters  of  Memnoua  glittered 
in  the  sunshine.  Hats  and  handkerchiefs  and  Itanners 
waved  adieu.  Shouts  and  laughter  and  tears  spoke  their 
well  wishing.  Sniiles  and  tears  testified  the  pleasure  that 
even  in  her  sorrow  Hilda  gathered  from  this  good-will. 
A  lew  carriages  and  a  gay  group  of  horsemen  escorted 
the  lovers  homeward.  The  air  was  chill,  but  the  De- 
cember sun  was  bright ;  the  roads  were  hard,  the  pace 
was  brisk,  and,  despite  the  trace  of  sorrow,  jocund  Love 
led  the  procession.  Sorrow  for  the  dead  could  not  quench 
the  Joy  of  the  living.  The  old  life  was  ended  ;  the  new 
begun.  Trustorand  trustee  were  of  the  past;  the  eeslms 
que  trust  had  come  into  tlieirown.  All  that  the  past  had 
sown,  tlie  present  had  come  to  reap. 

As  they  drew  near  the  gray-turreted  mansion,  one  by 
one  ttie  friends  who  had  borne  them  company  thus  far 
bade  them  forewell  with  cheerfiil  words,  bright  smiles 
and  wind-blown  kisses.  Despite  their  joy  at  her  return, 
tliey  felt  that  only  Ijove  might  accompany  the  bereaved 
daughter  within  the  homo  made  sacred  by  the  memory 
of  one  who  would  not  come  again,  despite  her  prayers 
and  tears.  Loaning  upon  Martin's  arm,  and  shielded  by 
the  veil  which  had  been  her  refuge  from  peril,  Hilda  en- 
tered again  the  temple  filled  with  her  father's  memory. 
Oh,  how  divine  the  fragrance  that  clings  about  the 
home  where  love  hath  dwelt  1  Tlie  dim,  faint  memory 
of  a  mother's  waning  life  mingled  here  with  the  abound- 
ing richness  of  a  father's  iove.  His  pi-esence  was  every- 
where—upon the  graveled  walk,  beside  the  gate,  within 
the  door — wheresoever  she  turned  her  eyes  she  beheld 
ftim— her  loved,  her  lost.  Slie  saw  the  servants  through 
her  tears — tiiose  who  had  served  him.  She  tlianke<]  them 
with  gentle  obeisance  for  tlie  greeting  which  they  gave 
his  daughter.  She  half  resented  the  presence  of  Harri- 
son Kortrigtit  and  the  gray-haired  dame  wlio  greeted 
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her  with  motherly  effusion  in  the  hall.  Even  Manin 
seemed  to  be  almost  an  intrusion  at  tliat  hour.  She 
broke  away  from  them  and  rushed  along  the  hall  to  the 
great  stairway.  Then  she  turned  quickly,  threw  her 
amis  about  Martin's  neck;  kissed  him  through  her 
tears,  as  if  siie  would  do  penance  for  lier  thought ;  hid 
her  head  upon  liis  breast  and  wept  in  his  embrace.  As 
she  turned  away  she  saw  a  head  thrust  out  of  a  door 
beyond,  and  a  quick,  furtive  look  of  surprise  and  hate 
shot  past  Iier  and  rested  upon  Martin.  She  recognized 
her  old  nurse  and  went  forward  and  spoke  pleasantly. 
A  dull,  vacant  stare  was  all  she  received.  Then  she 
fled  away  to  her  own  room,  locked  the  door,  and,  for 
tlie  first  time  since  her  bereavement,  gave  way  to  the 
sweet,  sad  luxury  of  sorrow. 

Of  tlie  great  house  which  he  had  builded,  three  rooms 
had  almost  bounded  the  solitary  life  of  Merwyn  Hai^ 
grove— the  room  in  which  his  wife  died,  that  in  which 
his  daughter  slept  and  the  library  where  were  the  treas- 
ures of  his  unfortunate  brother's  life.  These  cdnsti- 
tuted  his  home — ah,  how  empty  now  that  he  would 
mi  it  no  more  with  his  strong  life  [  This  had  been  her 
childhood  home.  What  pleasures  had  not  thronged  all 
the  familiar  nooks  1  Safety,  repose,  love — home.  AH 
good  things  had  come  to  her  within  its  walls.  Without, 
sorrow  and  danger  and  unutterable  horror !  Love  had 
met  her  on  this  very  threshold.  In  this  room  she  had 
bent  down  fVom  her  father's  arms  to  press  the  first  kiss 
on  his  lips  who  was  now  her  lover. 

The  room  adjoining — if  the  unclosed  foldiag-doors 
could  be  said  to  have  separated  them— was  her  other's 
—the  holy  of  holies,  into  which  she  had  come  each 
morning  since  her  recollection — a  white-robed  wor- 
sliipper — a  welcome  priestess,  with  her  morning  greet- 
ing, to  receive  her  morning  Hiss.  From  the  tower 
adjoining  this — her  mother's  sunny  Ixiudoir  it  had  been 
life,  and  nothing  there  had  been  disturbed — a 
stairway  led  down  to  the  library,  opening  with 
art  behind  a  case  of  books  that  seemed  oniy  to 
have  been  thrust  out  from  the  wall  to  make  room  for 
the  volumes  upon  its  crowded  shelves. 

How  often  in  her  childhood  she  had  risen  in  the 
night  and  souglit  her  father  in  the  library  !  How  her 
bare  feet  paltered  down  the  lonely  staircase,  and  bounded 
across  the  warm  tufted  carpet  to  the  outstretehed  arms  I 
How  often  she  knew  nothing  of  the  return  until  she 
waked  to  And  her  father's  arms  about  her  in  the  morn- 
ing !  Oh,  lender,  strong-armed  father  I  Oh,  watchilil, 
loving  heart !     How  his  presence  thrilled  her  n 
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How  his  absence  chilled  her  heart  I  She  knelt  by  his 
bedside  and  wept  and  pi'ayed.  How  grateful  was  her 
heart  that  he  had  been ;  how  disconsolate  that  he  was 
not  I  Ah,  how  passionately  she  kissed  the  white,  cool 
pillow — kissed  it  because  his  head  had  pressed  it,  be- 
cause it  would  press  it  no  more  I 

After  a  time  they  called  her  to  the  evening  meal.  She 
begged  to  be  left  alone.  Then  Mrs.  Kortright  came. 
She  would  not  see  her.  Jason  came  afterward,  and, 
with  the  privileged  perj^istency  of  the  old  servant, 
knocked  until  she  answered — knocked  until  she  wiped 
her  tear-stained  eyes,  and  opened  the  door  a  little  way 
that  he  might  speak  to  her.  Ue  did  not  ask  her  to  eat — 
he  did  not  try  to  persuade,  but  told  her  that  on  the  stand 
before  the  hearth  in  the  library  he  had  placed  a  lunch. 
There  was  a  good  fire  there  that  would  last  all  night.  If 
she  should  get  cold  or  hungry  in  the  night  she  would  re- 
member the  8taii"way  in  the  tower.  The  fire  made  it 
look  ''mighty  cosy  "  there,  he  said,  '*  most  as  if  Marse 
Merwyn  himself  were  there."  She  thanked  him  grate- 
fully for  his  deft  attention.  Then  he  went  away  and  left 
her  to  live  over  again  the  life  the  dead  had  shaped  and 
blessed.  It  was  not  until  long  afterward,  when  the  night 
had  grown  still  and  her  limbs  were  numbed  and  chill  as 
if  with  long  embracement  of  the  dead,  that  youth  and 
health  conquered  her  sorrow,  and  she  stole  down  the 
stairs  to  the  library. 

No  sooner  had  Hilda  arrived  at  Sturmhold  than  Har- 
rison Kortright,  with  subtle  forecast  of  her  wishes,  di- 
rected everything  to  be  removed  from  the  library  that 
could  in  any  manner  suggest  its  occupancy  by  another 
since  her  father ^s  death.  During  the  short  time  he  had 
been  there  he  had  often  thought  that  she  might  be  an- 
noyed at  his  presence.  Yet  he  had  remained  because  it 
seemed  his  duty  to  occupy  the  mansion,  and  no  other 
room  was  so  home-like  and  comfortable  to  him.  In  truth 
he  seemed  to  be  nearer  to  the  man  whose  interests  he 
liad  undertaken  to  guard  there  than  elsewhere.  As  soon 
as  she  came,  however,  his  couch  was  taken  away,  and 
the  lounge  that  Hargrove  had  used  substituted  in  its 
place.  His  easy -chair  and  all  that  could  betoken  his 
presence  was  removed.  So  when  Hilda  came  softly  down 
the  stairway,  opened  the  half-concealed  door  and  stepped 
into  the  room,  she  almost  felt  as  if  her  father  would  step 
forth  from  some  dim  alcove  to  give  her  welcome. 

The  wood-fire  had  burned  low,  but  a  great  mass  of 
glowing  embers  dispensed  a  comfortable  warmth.  An 
easy -chair  stood  beside  the  hearth.  A  shaded  lamp  cast 
a  soft  radiance  through  the  room.  She  sat  down  and 
warmed  her  chilled  hands.  After  a  time  she  lifted  the 
snowy  cloth  and  began  to  cat  the  luncheon  that  had 
been  provided  for  her.  The  keenness  of  her  sorrow  had 
passed  away.  A  sweet  drowsy  mood,  full  of  tender 
memories,  came  over  her.  Little  by  little  consciousness 
receded,  and  she  slept.  Thought  shaped  itself  into  a 
dream.  She  was  still  sitting  by  the  fire  in  the  library, 
but  now  she  was  waiting  for  her  father's  coming.  She 
watched  the  door,  expecting  every  nionient  that  it  would 
open  and  admit  him.  She  grew  weary  with  delay,  and 
wondered  why  he  did  not  come  as  she  dreamed  that  he 
had  promised.  She  fancied  that  some  great  danger 
beset  him.  She  thouglit  that  he  was  calling  to  her,  but 
she  could  not  go.  Her  limbs  were  leaden,  but  each  sense 
was  marvelously  keen.  The  wall  of  the  library  seemed 
to  open,  and  she  saw  beyond.  Gradually  the  personality 
of  her  dream  changed.  Her  father  faded  from  her 
thought,  but  the  sense  of  peril  still  remained.  Now  it 
was  Martin  over  whom  it  impended.  She  was  still  in 
the  library.  He  was  in  his  own  room — the  room  in  the 
tower  that  matched  her  mother's  boudoir.     She   knew 


that  he  had  chosen  that  since  he  had  lived  at  Sturmhold, 
because  it  had  been  iDeir  play-room  in  c.iiidhood.  How 
strange  our  dreaming  fancies  are  I  She  dreamt d  that 
the  fire  rolled  out  upon  the  hearth  and  spivad — a  livid, 
seething  torrent — to  the  foot  of  the  stiii-s  tlmt  led  up  to 
her  lover's  room.  It  chanvd  the  floor,  curled  about 
the  steps,  caught  the  banibters,  blistered  the  wall,  and 
gnawed  its  way  slowly  upward. 

Then  she  saw  a  figure — who  could  it  be  ?  It  seemed 
that  she  ought  to  recognize  it,  but  she  did  not.  A  figure 
with  wild  eyes,  disheveled  hair,  and  garnu  nts  strangely 
disarrayed.  She  saw  it  steal  along  the  hall,  burst  into 
the  Ubrary,  rush  to  her  father'^  de.^k,  tear  open  the  lid, 
grope  nervously  about  for  a  while,  and  then,  with  a  sud- 
den, eager  cry,  snatch  something  from  within,  and  press 
it  to  her  bosom.  The  dream  had  merged  into  reality. 
Hilda  was  wide  awake.  She  saw  a  woman  standing  by 
her  lather's  desk  whom  she  did  not  know.  She  had  for- 
gotten for  the  moment  tliat  he  was  dead.  She  thought 
a  robbery — a  wrong  to  him — was  being  committed,  and 
sprang  forward  to  prtvcut  it.  She  clutched  the  woman 
by  the  arm  and  shrieked  for  help.  The  startled  rob- 
ber turned  on  her  assailant.  A  brand  had  rolled  out 
upon  the  hearth  and  burst  into  a  blaze.  Hilda's  pale 
fkce  and  black  robe  stood  revealed  by  its  light.  A 
strange  look  of  terrified  recognition  flashed  across  the 
woman's  face.  The  wild,  frenzied  glare  died  out  of  her 
eyes.  She  ceased  to  struggle,  shivered,  and  shrank 
away. 

''  Rietta  I  Rietta  !"  she  said  in  a  voice  hoarse  with 
terror.  Then,  with  a  shriek  of  mortal  fear,  she  sank 
down  upon  the  floor  a  shivering,  chattering,  shapeless 
mass,  and  Hilda  recognized  her  old  nurse,  the  crazed 
and  pitiable  Alida. 

Hilda's  cries  brought  the  household  to  the  library. 
When  they  raised  Alida  to  bear  her  away,  a  curiously- 
wrought  key  dropped  from  her  hand.  As  they  went  past 
the  room  in  the  base  of  the  tower  the  smell  of  fire  began 
to  pervade  the  house.  The  door  was  locked.  They  burst 
it  open  and  found  the  flame,  half-smothered  by  its  own 
hot  breath,  creeping  slowly  up  the  stairs.  It  was  sooi 
quenched,  and  the  unconscious  sleeper  above  knew  not 
how  near  the  stealthy  toot  of  death  had  come  to  him, 
until  he  heard  a  terrified  voice  calling  at  his  door  \  and 
when  he  answered  he  heard  a  fervent  ''  Thank  God,"  as 
Hilda  tripped  across  the  hall  to  her  own  room  and  was 
back  in  the  library  almost  before  Mr.  Kortright  had 
noted  her  absence.  Martin  soon  joined  them.  Hilda 
told  the  stor}'  of  the  night,  and  Mr.  Kortright  of  many 
other  nights.  Then  Jason  came  with  the  key  that  had 
dropped  from  Alida's  hand.  He  said  it  was  the  key  of 
the  strong  box  that  Merwyn  Hargrove  had  built  into  the 
wall  of  Sturmhold.  He  had  lost  it  just  before  he  went 
away,  and  had  more  than  once  bewailed  the  fact.  Then 
they  wondered  how  Alida  came  to  have  it  at  that  time, 
and  Mr.  Kortright  went  to  examine  the  desk.  Upon  the 
left  a  secret  dmwer  lay  open  to  his  gaze  ;  what  seemed 
the  framework  of  the  desk,  having  turned  inward  on  a 
hinge,  disclosed  a  tiny  recess  in  which  a  bundle  of  papcre 
still  lay.  Mr.  Kortright  took  them  up,  and,  after  merely 
glancing  at  the  indorsements,  handed  thorn  to  Hilda. 
There  were  ten  of  them,  and  the  indorsements  corres- 
ponded with  those  upon  the  wrapper  in  the  possession  of 
Jared  Clarkson,  as  Mr.  Kortright  noted  at  <mce.  In  the 
meantime  Jason  was  searching  am<mg  the  same  books 
Alida  had  b(»en  wont  to  examine,  for  the  missing  volume. 
Hilda  remembered  having  seen  it  in  her  father's  room. 
When  she  had  brought  it,  Jason  turned  it  over  until  he 
found  a  blue  mark  drawn  around  the  paging.    This  was 
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the  combination  on  which  the  safe  was  locked  He  drew 
the  heavy  desk  away  from  the  wall,  and  quickly  threw 
back  a  panel  of  the  wainscoting  and  revealed  a  small 
vault  filled  with  papers.  A  brief  examination  showed 
that  this  hidden  store-house  contained  neither  deeds  nor 
,  bonds  nor  any  evidence  of  debt  or  thing  of  appreciable 
value,  but  only  the  records  of  love — letters  and  mementos 
of  the  wife  he  had  never  ceased  to  mourn— the  letters 
they  had  exchanged  as  lovers,  and  afterward  as  husband 
and  wife.  There  were  some  letters  in  a  cramped  Italian 
hand  from  Hilda's  grandfatlier,  and  a  large  package  of 
them  from  Miss  Fanny  Errickson,  in  regard  to  tlie  little 
nursling  who  had  been  left  in  her  care.  This  was 
the  name  which  Jason  had  persisted  in  calling  Rickson. 
By  these,  Hilda's  history  might  be  traced  ahuost  day  by 
day  from  the  hour  her  mother  left  her,  in  Kingston,  until 
the  good  lady,  then  on  her  way  to  England  after  her 
father's  death,  had  written:  "' I  send  this  by  Captain 
Hargrove,  who  has  been  laughing  and  crying  by  turns  for 
an  hour,  over  the  sturdy  little  girl  I  have  brought  him 
instead  of  the  puny  babe  he  remembers.  She  is  indeed 
a  beautiful  cliild,  and  I  hope  that  in  the  happy  life  before 
her  she  may  not  quite  forget  her  volunteer  nurse,  who 
only  wishes  she  might  never  part  with  her  little  Hilda." 

**  It  is  strange,"  said  Martin,  '*  that  Alida  should  have 
known  where  the  key  was  hidden." 

*'Good    reason  why  she  knew,"  exclaimed  Jason. 
**Slie  put  it  there  herself     I  could  most  take  my  oath 
Captain  Hargrove  never  knowed  of  that  little  till.     I 
never  heard  of  it,  certain.     Besides,  he  told  me  himself 
the  key  was  lost." 

'*  But  how  did  she  know  where  to  find  the  combina- 
tion ?" 

"Jest  watched  till  she  found  where  he  kept  it,"  re- 
plied Jason.  "  I  told  Marse  Merwyn  that  woman  was 
always  spyin'  round.  But  he  said  it  didn't  make  no  sort 
of  difference.  There  was  nothing  for  her  to  find  out, 
and  she  was  a  poor,  no-'count  creature  at  the  best,  and 
could  do  no  sort  of  harm  to  any  one.  It  seems  she  did 
find  out  something,  though,  and  might  have  done  a 
power  of  harm." 

''What  do  you  suppose  was  her  purpose?"  asked 
Hilda  of  Harrison  Kortright. 

"  It  is  hard  to  tell,"  said  he  with  a  sigh,  "just  what 
she  meant  to  do.  She  had  undoubtedly  watched  your 
father  at  his  desk,  and  was  perhaps  aware  of  the  nature 
of  his  communication  to  Clarkson.  Her  malady,  per- 
haps, was  less  serious  then  than  now.  She  had  dwelt 
upon  the  idea  that  you  were  her  daughter  until  it  had 
become  the  controlling  idea  of  her  disordered  mind.  She 
probably  removed  these  papers  from  the  envelope  and 
substituted  others,  not,  perhaps,  thinking  of  the  charac- 
ter of  those  put  in  their  places  so  much  as  the  abstrac- 
tion of  these." 

"But  why  should  she  wish  the  key  to  this  vault  ?"  in- 
quired Hilda. 

For  the  same  reason,  probably,"  said   Kortright. 

She  seems  to  have  thought  that  if  she  could  destroy 
the  evidence  that  you  were  the  daughter  of  Merwyn 
Hargrove,  you  would. of  necessity  be  considered  as  her 
child." 

"  So  you  think  her  purpose  was  to  destroy  them  ?" 

"  Originally  that  was  her  design,  without  a  doubt.  Of 
late,  in  her  nightly  intervals  of  semi-lucidity  she  seems 
to  have  had  a  distinct  purpose.  Her  crazed  brain  re- 
membered that  there  was  something  at  the  left  of  the 
desk  that  she  wanted.  She  had  half-forgotten  what  it 
was  and  where  she  had  hidden  it.  She  dimly  remem- 
bered, also,  that  there  was  something  in  that  set  of 
books  tliat  was  somehow  connected  with  her  general 
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design.  I  doubt  if  she  knew  what  it  ivas.  She  no  doubt 
opened  the  drawer  to-night  by  accident,  or  the  sight  of 
Martin  may  have  stimulated  her  memory  so  that  she 
recollected  where  it  was.  The  possession  of  the  key 
may,  perhaps,  have  enabled  her  to  recall  what  it  was 
she  wished  to  find  in  the  book  she  was  accustomed  to 
examine  on  her  nightly  visits  to  the  library,  or  it  may 
be  that  she  only  knew  that  your  father  always  looked 
at  the  book  before  opening  the  safe,  and  had  no  distinct 
idea  what  it  was  she  sought." 

"  Poor  Alida  I"  sighed  Hilda. 

Aye,  poor  indeed  I  Her  life  had  exemplified  the  fearful 
possibilities  for  horror  that  a  system  destined  to  swift  de- 
struction held.  After  a  life  of  shame  and  sorrow  and 
misery  her  poor  crazed  brain  was  soon  to  be  at  rest. 
When  one  came  searching  for  her  a  few  days  aft^^rward. 
in  order  that  a  mother's  crime  might  be  in  part  atoned, 
he  was  just  in  time  to  gaze  upon  a  still,  cold  face,  note 
a  birth-mark,  which  the  abundant  iron-gray  hair  had 
hid,  and  stand  by  her  open  grave. 

"  Poor  Lida,"  repeated  Hilda,  as  she  thought  of  the 
woes  that  had  beset  the  life  of  one  whose  worst  fault  had 
been  an  unreasoning  love  for  her.  Tears  fell  fast  as  she 
thought  what  Alida  had  suffered  and  she  herself  had 
escaped. 

Aye,  weep  gentle  heiress  of  sweet  memories  I  The  last 
plowshare  is  overpast.  Ah,  not  the  last  I  The  children 
of  George  Eighmie,  whom  your  father  has  given  you  in 
charge  to  watch  over — what  of  them  ? 


CHAPTER  XJ.VIII. 

SOME   BITS  OF  GOSSIP. 

Amy  Hargrove  had  at  length  an  answer  to  her  let- 
ter. It  was  very  brief,  merely  referring  her  to  a  letter 
which  the  writer  had  sent  to  Miss  Hunniwell.  So,  in 
response  to  her  request,  the  teacher  visited  her  conval- 
escent pupil,  taking  with  her  the  letter  alluded  to.  It 
was  ft-om  the  president  of  the  Bank  of  the  Metropolis, 
and  was  in  response  to  one  of  the  circular  letters  she 
had  sent  out  announcing  the  discontinuance  of  the 
school  for  the  time  being,  and  inclosing  bill  for  Amy's 
board  and  tuition. 

She  had  also  suggested  that  because  of  the  injury  Amy 
had  received  she  might  require  more  than  her  usual 
allowance  for  the  term.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  all 
of  Amy's  bills  had  been  paid,  and  all  communication 
with  her  guardian  had  been  made  through  the  president 
of  the  bank.  To  this  letter  Miss  Hunniwell  received 
the  following  reply  : 

**  Madame  :  I  have  youi-s  of  the  8th  inst.,  and  inclose 
draft  for  the  amount  of  your  bill.  In  response  to  your 
farther  suggestion,  it  may  be  well  for  me  to  state  that  the 
remainder  of  the  sum  deposited  with  me  for  the  benefit  of 
Miss  Amy  Hargrove  amounts  to  $674.43,  which  will  be 
paid  to  your  order  or  to  hers.  In  case  she  should  desire  to 
draw  on  us,  however,  we  should  requii*e  your  indorsemeut 
as  a  guarantee  that  the  money  actually  reached  her  hands. 

**I  deem  it  proper  to  state  here  that  no  farther  responsi- 
bility will  be  assumed  on  account  of  the  young  lady  by 
the  person  who  made  this  deposit.  It  is  needless,  there- 
fore, to  advise  prudence  in  its  expenditure.  It  will  prob- 
ably suffice  to  carry  her  through  the  next  tei-rn,  when  it 
would  be  wise  for  her  to  seek  some  means  of  self-support 

**  To  avoid  needless  inquiry,  it  may  be  well  for  me  to 
add  that  I  am  strictly  prohibited  from  disclosing  the  name 
of  the  party  who  provided  this  fund,  save  upon  his  v*  rttten 
request  or  that  of  his  legal  representatives. 

**With  the  utmost  sympathy  for  the  young  lady  and 
youi'self,  I  am  your  obedient  servant^ 

**  Wilms  Ken  yon,  PrttidenL*^ 
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Amy's  pinched,  cold  face  became  ashen  in  its  pallor 
as  she  read  this  letter,  and  tossing  back  her  curls  looked 
up  at  the  teacher  with  a  wild  terror  in  her  great  black 
eyes.  Her  lips  grew  white,  and  a  shiver  passed  through 
her  frame  as  she  asked  huskily : 

'*  What  does  it  mean  ?" 

''  I  do  not  know,"  said  the  teacher  kindly. 

> 

There  came  to  Jared  Clarkson,  while  yet  at  Blooming- 
dale,  by  the  hand  of  a  brisk  young  attorney,  a  letter 
from  Matthew  Bartlemy  to  this  effect: 

'*My  Deak  Sir:  I  can  hardly  make  out  what  you  are 
all  doing  up  thei*e  in  Blankshire.  Why  you  haven't  put 
Eighmie  where  he  can  have  a  chance  to  cool  his  heels  in 
solitude  before  this,  I  cannot  imagine.  However,  I  suppose 
you  know.  I  'm  almost  sorry  for  the  man,  too.  He  wouldn't 
have  been  half  the  fool  he  is  if  his  counsel,  Bob  Gil  man, 
was  not  so  powerful  sharp  that  he  can't  use  the  little 
sense  the  Lord  gave  him.  He  was  just  possessed  with  the 
idea  that  Hilda  was  George  Eighmie's  child,  and  had  been 
adopted  by  Hargrove  as  his  own  in  oixier  to  conceal  her 
identity.  I  don't  know  why  he  took  up  the  notion,  unless 
it  was  just  because  that  was  a  thing  no  human  being  that 
had  a  grain  of  sense  would  ever  think  of  douig.  I  knew 
Oilman  had  that  idea  years  ago.  and  I  must  say  I  was  foolish 
enough,  one  while,  to  be  a  little  afraid  it  might  be  true.  I 
even  went  so  far  as  to  sound  Hargrove  on  it  myself.  But, 
bless  your  heart,  I  never  was  more  ashamed  of  a  thing  in 
my  life.  Why  there  wasn't  a  quiver  in  his  eye  nor  a  flush 
on  his  face  as  he  spoke  of  it.  A  half-amused,  half-pitying 
smile  stole  rouud  his  mouth  as  he  refeiTed  to  it,  evidently 
not  dreaming  that  any  one  but  a  crazy  woman  could  en- 
tertain such  an  idea.  I  didn't  say  anything  about  it  when 
I  came  back,  because  I  had  a  notion  that  some  time  or 
other  Oilman  would  bum  his  flngera  with  it,  just  as  he  has. 
That  letter  to  you  that  was  found  on  Hargrove's  body 
clinched  this  notion  in  his  mind,  and  I  must  say  it  did 
squint  that  way  mighty  strong.  If  I  had  not  known  bet- 
ter, I  might  have  weakened  then.  But  I  knew  a  man  had 
better  try  to  walk  on  water  than  think  of  standing  on  that 
hypothesis.  So  I  only  laughed  to  myself,  and  watched  to 
see  where  I  could  put  in  to  advantage  in  Oilman's  game. 
I  had  no  fear  for  Hilda,  though  I  cannot  quite  understand 
that  letter.  Hargrove  was  a  mighty  careful  man  about 
his  papers,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  the  whole  riddle 
at  your  fingei'b*  ends  before  now.  What  has  become  of 
Hilda,  though,  it  puzzles  me  to  make  out.  It  isn't  like  the 
girl  to  run  away.  She  don't  come  of  running  stock,  and 
always  seemed  to  have  spirit  enough  to  do  credit  to  her 
blood.  From  what  the  papers  say  it  looks  as  if  there  was 
something  you  wei-e  afraid  of.  Knowing  it  cannot  be 
Hilda,  I  have  wondered  if  it  could  be  that  Eighmie's  mis- 
take was  nearer  what  he  wished  than  the  game  he  ex- 
pected to  bag. 

'*  However,  I  will  not  try  to  make  any  guesses  at  this 
distance,  but  tell  you  why  I  send  the  beai'er  to  you  now. 
He  brings  almost  conclusive  proof— indeed  I  think  it  is 
conclusive — that  the  mother  of  Alida  was  never  a  slave, 
consequently  Alida  was  not  a  slave,  and  Eighmie's  mar- 
riage with  her  was  valid.  This  evidence  consists  of  the 
sworn  confession  of  a  woman  who  has  lately  died,,  to  the 
effect  that  she  was  delivered  of  an  illegitimate  female  child 
at  the  house  of  Dr.  Oant,  which  she  left  in  his  care— or 
ratlier  to  his  pity — for,  though  she  gave  him  a  hundred 
dollara  more  than  he  stipulated  for  his  services,  she  made 
no  conditions  about  the  child.  Indeed,  she  avers  that  she 
never  saw  it  but  once,  and  expressly  told  him  she  had  no 
desire  to  see  it  again.  She  had  been  sent  to  Dr.  Oant  under 
an  assumed  name,  in  order  to  conceal  her  disgrace,  and 
never  informed  the  doctor  what  her  real  name  was.  She 
thought  little  of  the  matter  until  many  years  afterward, 
when,  a  childless  widow,  she  began  to  mourn  for  the  babe 
she  had  so  inhumanly  cast  away  among  strangers.     Be- 


fore that,  however,  the  doctor  had  died,  and  her  agent 
could  get  no  clue  to  the  girl's  identity.  He  happened  to 
strike  on  me,  and  told  me  enough  of  the  story  to  awaken 
my  suspicion  that  the  daughter  was  Alida.  As  the  woman 
was  still  alive,  at  that  time,  and  was  not  exactly  ready  to 
admit  the  whole  truth,  however,  I  only  hinted  at  what  \ 
knew.  At  the  same  time,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  if  I 
heard  of  Salathiel  Jenkins  being  in  this  state  I  would  get 
the  truth  out  of  him  so  far  as  he  knew  it.  There  were  one 
or  two  old  things  hanging  over  Jenkins  that  I  knew  would 
inclme  him  mightily  toward  truth-telling  if  he  could  hope 
thereby  to  keep  me  from  hooking  on  to  him.  After  a 
while  I  got  hold  of  Jenkins  sure  enough,  and  he  gave  the 
affidavit  which  Mr.  Torrens  will  show  you.  I  ought  to 
have  said  before  that  the  bearer  is  Alfred  Torrens,  Esq., 
of  Gleason,  Ton  ens  &  Torrens,  Attorneys,  Washington — 
a  most  respectable  firm.  You  probably  know  the  old  man 
Torrens,  as  he  is  very  much  of  an  Abolitionist,  though  not 
quite  as  i*ank  as  you.  This  affidavit  closes  up  the  gap 
pretty  closely.  The  dates  agree  with  the  woman's  confes- 
sion, and  the  doctor's  letters,  to  which  he  refers,  give  the 
name  by  which  the  woman  was  known  while  under  Gant's 
care.  It  evidently  lay  on  the  doctor's  conscience,  for 
Jenkins  says  he  tried  repeatedly  to  find  the  girl,  but  he 
always  blocked  the  way  by  telling  him  that  he  had  forgot- 
ten what  he  did  with  her.  I  suspect  there  was  some 
blackmailing,  if  not  some  kidnapping,  done  by  Jenkins  in 
the  matter.  The  woman  has  left  property,  I  think,  to  this 
daughter,  or  her  descendants,  under  some  sort  of  impossi- 
ble conditions  which  Mr.  Torrens  will  explain  to  you  if  he 
sees  fit.  I  infer  that  the  gist  of  them  is  that  the  benefici- 
aries shall  take  the  testatrix's  name,  and  that  her  youthful 
frailty  shall  be  entirely  concealed.  Whether  you  can  aid 
him  or  not  depends,  I  think,  on  whether  you  understand 
Hargrove's  letter  to  you.  If  you  do,  you  probably  have 
the  clue  in  your  hand.  If  you  do  not,  the  Lord  only 
knows  where  the  young  man  will  have  to  go  to  find  that 
necessary  bit  of  thread. 

^*  My  chief  interest  in  the  matter  is  tliat  it  cuts  Oilman's 
folks  out  of  all  chance  to  recover  Mallow  banks  or  mulct 
Hargrove's  executors  iu  damages  for  his  spoliation  of  the 
estate  in  manumitting  the  slaves.  We  can  close  the  whole 
thing  up  now,  and  when  the  little  girl  Hilda  comes  of  age 
or  mariies,  she  can  step  right  into  an  unincumbered  in- 
heiitance,  which  I  hope  she  will  enjoy,  as  her  father  had 
trouble  enough  over  other  people's  folly.  By  the  way, 
please  give  the  child  my  regards,  and  tell  her  that  when 
it  does  come  off — her  marriage,  I  mean— old  Matthew  Bar- 
tlemy will  expect  an  invitation,  and  is  going  to  come  all 
the  way  to  Sturmhold  to  diink  her  health  aud  dance  the 
first  set  with  the  bride.  Th(mgh  I  suspect  the  son  of  that 
.clear-headed  Dutch- Yankee,  Kortright,  will  find  the  gal 
and  marry  her  before  you  find  even  which  way  she  has 
gone. 

^*  Please  write  me  all  that  you  think  would  make  me 
feel  good  about  your  experience  with  Oilman's  clients. 
He 's  so  sick  of  his  i-elief  expedition  now  that  he  has 
taken  to  his  bed.  I  don't  allow  that  he  shall  forget  it 
while  I  live  either. 

**  I  suppose  the  suits  here  might  as  well  be  closed  out 
now.  You  might  get  a  power-of-attoniey  out  of  Eighmie, 
allowing  me  to  enter  judgment.  If  you  have  him  by  the 
wiist,  as  I  suppose,  he  will  no  doubt  be  in  a  ^disposhig 
mind,'  as  the  law  phrases  it,  and  let  you  have  about  any- 
thing you  choose  to  ask  for.        Yours  faithfully, 

**  M.  Bartlemy. 

**P.  S. — I  will  send  in  my  bill  against  the  estate  as  soon 
as  I  have  everything  completed.  I  suppose  this  matter 
will  set  you  against  slavery  worse  than  ever,  and  I  admit 
that  it  is  a  pretty  hard  thing.  After  all,  it  is  not  fair  to 
judge  an  institution  by  its  worst  features  or  its  accidental 
results.  One  might  just  as  well  denounce  the  town-meet- 
ing l)ecau8e  there  are  paupers  in  New  England,  as  declaim 
against  slavery  because  such  cases  as  Alida's  are  possible. 
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Such  fool  busJnesH  as  running  all  over  tlie  North  hunting 
n'j;t<^:[^  whetUei'  it  is  liiwfnl  or  nut,  will  Hiiim  end  tlie 
whole  inatlei-.  Tlie  fact  is  that  slavery  only  exiutB  now 
by  the  tolerance  of  the  NuilJi.  Tliey  have  the  power  and 
a  uonstAntly-increasing  numerical  predominance.  Our 
fli'u-eatei's  laugh  at  tliiH,  but  when  tlie  tug  comes,  it  is  the 
most  men  and  the  most  money  that  wins.  I  think  that  in 
less  tlian  twenty  years  this  question  will  be  decided.  If 
it  over  comes  to  an  open  rupture  nitli  tlie  Nortli,  liliely 
iii}(gers  will  not  be  wortli  fifty  cents  a  head  when  the  con- 
troversy is  over.  The  whole  political  atmosphere  seems 
to  me  feverixh  and  excited.  If  the  SecesBioniets  and  Abo- 
litionists could  all  be  handed,  we  might  iiave  peace  long 
enough  for  those  that  ai'e  left  to  die  of  old  age.  That 
would  be  hard  for  yon  and  your  friendh,  but  I  don't  see 
any  other  way.  By  the  way,  what  do  you  think  of  that 
fellow  Ja«on?  Do  they  ever  raise  such  servants  anywhere 
except  in  a  state  of  slavery  ?  Tliat  man  only  cont  Har- 
grove  about   six  hundred   dollars,   and   he 's   north    his 


Jan>d  Clarkson  wa.i  charmed  with  the  manly  <'nnl(■^l- 
neKs  and  simplicity  ol"  this  country  clergyman.  The 
more  he  ttaw  of  liiui  the  deeper  grew  this  favorablf  im- 
pression, and,  with  characteriKlic  hcartines)',  he  ne- 
glected no  opportunity  to  lipeak  of  him  in  his  lutt«rs  in 
lerins  that  were  certain  to  enhance  the  regard  of  thot=e 
who  read.  During  hi»  entirv  stay  in  Bloom iiigdale  the 
good  pastor's  library  was  his  favorite  resort.  Upon  the 
last  of  his  accustomed  visits  Mr.  Tiirreiis  acconipaniod 
him,  and  while  ClarkHon  disputed  with  the  pattor  about 
theology  in  the  library,  Ihe  young  lawyer  conversed  with 
Amy  Hargrove  in  the  parlor. 

Of  what  they  spoke  none  ever  knew,  but  when,  two 
dayn  aflerward,  Mr.  Torrens  started  on  his  return.  Amy 
Hargrove  went  with  him.  From  that  day  none  who 
had  known  her  ever  heard  her  niinu'  again.  A  few 
months  afterwar<l  Gilbert  Amory  received  a  draft  al- 
most equal  to  a  year's  salary.     It  was  mailed  in  New 


Unthtaik,  railing  tii*  pu»,  dra 


Gilbert  Amory,  before  he  attempted  the  rescue  of 
Hilda,  was  an  unknown  coimtry  minister.  Ten  years 
uf  honest  work  among  the  Xcw  England  hills,  though 
not  without  results  of  wliich  we  need  not  be  ashamed, 
had  certainly  bei-n  bnrren  of  fame.  Within  a  week 
thereafter  the  East  and  the  West  were  engaged  in 
clamorous  rivalry  for  his  possession.  His  unquestioning 
mnnhood  had  struck  a  chord  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
that  was  to  make  him  welcome  throughout  the  land. 
Without  knowing  it  he  had  l»ecome  a  hero.  Telejrrnms 
and  letters  poured  in  upon  him  at  a  nite  he  had  nevrr 
dreamed  of.  It  was  evident  that  this  modest  yet  self- 
reliant  expounder  of  the  Divine  Word  would  ere  long 
leave  the  little  hamlet  in  Ihe  New  England  hills  to  take 
part  in  the  endless  Arniaged<lon  within  the  walls  of 
some  great  city. 


York,  but  there  was  no  clue  to  the  source  from  which 
it  came.  He  was  greatly  troubled  a1>out  accepting  so 
large  a  sum  from  an  unknown  donor.  His  wife  insii-ti^ 
that  it  was  meant  ax  payment  fur  what  they  had  done 
for  their  strange,  involuntary  guej't,  and,  considering 
the  focts,  not  at  all  excessive.  As  it  came  at  a  time 
when  such  a  windfall  was  peculiarly  acceptable  in 
making  preparation  for  the  new  field  of  labor  in  the  far 
western  city,  his  objection  was  at  length  overruled  and 
the  draft  was  cashed.  AHer  all,  the  good  woman's 
speculations  wort;  more  fanciful  than  real. 

The  affair  at  Bci'chwood  is  ore  of  those  mysterie."  Iliat 
are  never  cleared  up  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public. 
There  were  many  guesses  at  the  truth,  but  none  ever 
knew  whether  they  were  right  or  wrong.  The  data  on 
which  they  were  Im-ved  consisted  chieHy  of  thew  fiict* : 
Sherwood  Eighmie  and  his  confedei-ates  were  allowed  to 
depart  on  merely  nominal  bail.  This  bail  was  forfeited, 
and  the  suits,  public  and  private,  were  allowed  to  die  of 
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sheer  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution.  When 
Eighmie  returned  to  his  home  the  litigation  between 
**  Eighmie  et  al,  and  Hargrove's  executors  "  was  dis- 
missed on  the  plaintiffs*'  motion  and  at  their  cost.  From 
these  facts  the  people  in  and  about  Bloomingdale  con- 
cluded that  public  justice  had  been  bargained  for  private 
right.  They  could  only  have  been  half  right  at  best, 
but  those  who  held  these  views  were  stimulated  thereby 
to  a  more  active  antagonism  to  slavery.  These  facts 
occasioned  much  comment  also  in  the  region  where 
Sherwood  Eighmie  lived,  but  he  kept  his  own  counsel. 
There  it  was  generously  believed  that  public  sentiment 
in  Blankshire  had  balked  the  law,  and  that,  in  order  to 
save  himself  and  his  fellows  from  troublesome  and  end- 
less prosecution  in  a  hostile  community,  he  had  agreed 
to  surrender  his  rights,  and  had  chivalrously  kept  his 
word.  In  the  minds  of  all  who  accepted  this  view,  it 
tended  not  a  little  to  fasten  the  conviction  that  the 
South  could  not  look  for  any  justice  at  the  hands  of  the 
North,  but  only  envy,  chicanery  and  hate.'  Not  long 
afterward  Eighmie  entered  into  possession  of  Mallow- 
banks,  by  what  right  no  one  knew  ;  but,  as  nobody  ap- 
peared to  dispute  his  possession,  he  continued  to  hold 
it.  Years  afterward  there  was  found  upon  the  Regis- 
ter's books  of  Claybum  County  the  record  of  two  quit- 
claim deeds  of  the  plantation  known  as  Mallow  banks, 
situate  in  said  county,  properly  described  by  metes  and 
bounds,  one  executed  to  Hilda  Hargrove  by  Heloise 
Eighmie,  and  the  other  to  Sherwood  Eighmie  by  Hilda 
Hargrove.  As  these  constituted  color  of  title  in  him, 
his  possession  became,  in  the  course  of  years,  an  inde- 
feasible right. 

CHAPTER  XLIX. 
THE  HARVESTING. 

Another  year  had  passed.  The  Man  and  the  Hour 
had  come.  The  culmination  of  half  a  century's  thought 
was  at  hand.  It  was  a  bright  day  in  October.  Where  a 
majestic  current  burst  its  way  through  solid  granite 
walls,  nestling  in  the  shadow  of  overhanging  mountains, 
was  a  little  hamlet  turbulent  with  wild  excitement.' 
The  pomp  of  war  was  strangely  interspersed  with  the 
garb  of  peace.  Tunnoil  and  frenzy,  bravado  and  fear, 
were  curiously  mingled.  A  piebald  soldiery  mimicked 
with  quaint  oddity  the  duties  which  the  veteran  per- 
forms unconsciously.  A  little  squad  of  men  in  blue 
uniforms,  under  direction  of  a  gmve-faced  man  of  mid- 
dle age,  constituted  the  centre  of  attraction.  A  cordon 
of  sentinels  was  drawn  around  an  open  space  near  the 
river-bank.  A  long  l<jw  building,  with  a  double  door- 
way that  occupied  almost  the  whole  front,  stood  at  the 
end  of  this  space.  Outside  this  line  of  sentinels  pressed 
the  populace,  citizen  soldiers  and  rustics,  old  and  young, 
crowding  upon  each  other  to  see  what  was  within. 

It  was  not  much,  yet  none  who  saw  it — aye,  none  who 
read  of  it  in  the  journals  of  that  day — will  ever  forget 
it.  Within  that  narrow  space  an  old  man  lay  upon  the 
ground.  A  blood-stained  blanket  underneath  his  help- 
less limbs.  A  son  upon  his  right  hand  dying.  Upon 
his  1^  another,  dead.  The  sun  beat  upon  his  bare  head. 
Eager  crowds  questioned  and  jeered.  The  blood  oozed 
through  the  matted  hair  and  ran  slowly  down  his  neck. 
A  wound  upon  his  forehead  was  half  hidden  by  a  hand- 
kerchief, grimy  and  discolored.  Sweat  and  dust  and 
bloo<l  were  upon  his  face  and  hands.  The  surgeons  said 
he  could  not  live. 

This  old  man,  with  less  than  a  score  of  followers,  had 
startled  the  world  from  slumber.  In  every  Southern 
state  the  call  to  arms  was  heard.  Patrols  were  doubled. 
Slaves  were  watched.     Terror  came  to  every  home  in  a 


dozen  states.  The  sunshine  hid  unnumbered  perils. 
The  womb  of  night  was  big  with  horrors.  Thousands 
were  in  hourly  fear.  Millions  slept  in  terror  many  a 
night  thereafter.  He  had  fallen.  His  insane  attempt 
had  failed.  The  magazine  on  which  the  South  had 
builded  was  yet  unfired.  The  insurrection  of  a  day  was 
at  an  end.  The  flags  of  two  states  waved  triumphantly 
over  him.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  proudly  attested  the 
supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  A  few 
dead  bodies  were  in  sight.  Here  and  there  others  lay 
upon  the  public  way — within  the  shattered  building,  on 
the  rocks  in  the  turgid  river — some  black,  some  white. 
Even  death  could  not  protect  them.  Insult  pursued 
their  poor  still  clay.  Men  shot  the  dead.  Pools  of  blood 
were  about  the  streets. 

Even  in  his  weakened,  broken  plight  the  old  man  was 
leonine  in  look  and  gesture.  A  word  of  comfort  to  the 
dying  son,  of  pity  for  the  one  already  dead,  but  of  his 
own  sad  hurt  no  word.  No  murmur  of  complaint,  no 
moan  of  pain.  To  those  who  stood  over  him  plying  his 
ebbing  strength  with  fierce  inquisition,  his  replies  were 
clear  and  calm.  To  those  who  uttered  curses,  he  found 
breath  to  administer  reproof.  Even  cowards  were  com- 
pelled to  admire  his  courage,  and  those  who  hated  most 
to  admit  his  sincerity.  ''  The  bravest  man  I  ever  saw," 
said  one  whose  own  courage  many  a  bloody  field  after- 
ward attested.  '*  No  man  ever  lived  before  who  was  at 
all  like  him,"  said  another,  who  bent  over  him  that  day 
and  sought  to  drag  from  his  lips  the  story  of  some  great 
conspiracy — some  Catilinian  revolt  against  **the  best 
government  the  sun  ever  shone  upon. "  In  vain.  At  the 
top  and  bottom,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  there  was 
but  one  man — one  thought,  one  name — John  Brown. 
Not  boastful  nor  ambitious;  not  seeking  power  or 
wealth  ;  not  looking  to  overthrow  a  nation  or  found  a 
dynasty — the  one  man  "  unlike  all  other  men "  had 
drawn  unto  himself  a  few  whose  hearts  were  fused  with 
the  fervor  of  his  own  high  purpose,  and  had  undertaken 
a  movement  perilous  and  rash  beyond  any  in  history. 

The  Martyr  had  appeared.  Self-immolated  he  lay 
upon  the  soil  of  Virginia.  The  world  knows  the  story. 
That  ''strange  Mr.  Brown,"  as  Hilda  had  called  him. 
''Old  Brown,  of  Ossawatamie."  as  his  enemies  named 
him.  "Old  man  Brown,"  as  the  most  friendly  of  the 
metropolitan  journals  of  that  day  termed  him.  "Cap- 
tain John  Brown,"  as  he  modestly  avowed  himself  upon 
his  capture — the  incarnation  of  a  thought  that  already 
colored  with  its  fervid  glow  the  life  of  one-half  of  a  great 
people — John  Brown  had  oflfered  himself  and  the  poor 
lives  that  clung  to  his  a  sacrifice  for  liberty  and  a  protest 
against  slavery.  "  Guilty,"  said  they  who  saw  only  the 
blood  that  flowed.  "  Mad,"  said  they  who  pitied.  "  A 
fool,"  cried  those  who  measured  his  act  by  their  own 
weak  spirit.  "  Unlike  all  other  men,"  said  the  statesman 
who  saw  and  wondered.  "  John  Brown,"  is  all  the  world 
has  yet  found  to  say  of  him.  Uncomprehended,  because 
the  world  has  so  few  standards  by  which  he  might  be 
measured.  Revered  as  a  martyr  through  one-half  the 
land.  Execrated  as  a  monster  by  the  other.  I^ooked 
upon  with  reverence  in  many  thousand  Northern  homes. 
A  name  of  terror  at  ever}'  Southern  fireside.  To  the 
North  the  forerunner  of  justice  and  liberty.  To  the 
South  the  incarnation  of  bloodshed,  rapine,  woe  !  To 
the  one  his  act  meant  aggression.  To  the  other  his  exe- 
cution meant  defiance.  When  ho  died,  throughout  the 
North  the  church-bells  tolled  and  prayer  was  uttered  for 
the  passing  soul.  In  the  South  thanksgiving  was  offered 
for  deliverance  from  evil.  John  Brown  I  Monster  and 
Martyr;  Conspirator  and  Saint;  Murderer  and  Libera- 
tor ;  Cause  and  Consequence  I    Animating  one-half  the 
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land  to  emulate  his  example  ;  stimulating  the  other  to 
meet  aggression  ;  inciting  both  to  the  shedding  of  blood  I 

Brave,  humble,  single-hearted,  simple  living.  Seeking 
not  his  own  gain.  Cruel  in  the  scathing  intensity  of 
his  hate  for  wrong.  Grand  in  the  impossi  oility  of  his 
attempt.  Sublime  in  his  faith  that  through  his  death 
the  purpose  of  his  life  would  be  performed.  The  climax 
of  one  age  and  the  harbinger  of  another  ! 

Upon  the  bridge  that  spans  the  river  stands  a  restless 
crowd  gazing  at  a  half-naked  body  that  lies  upon  a  rock 
midway  of  the  rushing  stream.  It  is  long  siqce  dead,  but 
many  a  shot  is  fired  at  the  bare  breast  and  cold,  set  face 
that  overhangs  the  boiling  eddy  beneath. 

**  D'ye  see  that  mark  upon  his  face  V  said  one. 

"  For  all  the  world  like  'Lathiel  Jenkins,"  answered 
his  fellow,  curiously. 

'*  Don't  you  know  him  ?" 

"No." 

**  Why,  it 's  that  boy  'Lathiel  used  to  own — the  one 
that  run  away." 

*^You  don't  say?" 

*'  Yes;  I  knew  he  'd  go  to  the  bad.  He  was  always 
saying  he  'd  *  rather  die  than  be  a  slnrt,"*  " 

"  Well,  he  's  had  hib  choice,"  said  the  other  carelessly. 

*'  Yes,"  was  the  reply.  *'  It 's  a  pity,  too.  He  was  a 
right  likely  boy  if  he  hadn't  been  so  high-strung." 

Skendoah  has  a  holiday  once  more.  The  wheels  are 
still ;  the  looms  silent ;  the  factories  closed.  The  houses 
are  decked  with  flags.  Martial  music  echoes  through 
the  streets.  A  thousand  bayonets  catch  the  sunbeams. 
The  tread  of  serried  ranks  is  almost  drowned  by  the 
clatter  of  attendant  feet  upon  the  sidewalks.  There  are 
moist  eyes  and  quivering  lips.    Mothers  and  wives  and 


sisters  are  sacrificing  to  the  sentiment  of  tteedom.  Sken- 
doah has  given  of  its  best  and  bravest.  A  thousand 
households  have  yielded  up  a  chosen  life— a  first-bom  or 
a  best-beloved.  In  the  front  rides  one  with  grave,  flushed 
face,  still  young.  The  end  of  preparation  and  of  waiting 
has  come  at  length.  He  is  not  one  man  but  a  thousand. 
Behind  him  are  the  ripening  years.  The  labors  of  a 
generation  have  brought  forth  fruit.  The  lost  lake  yields 
up  its  treasures.  The  busy  years  have  transmuted  into 
gold  the  waters  of  Meranona.  Skendoah  sends  its  heroes 
forth,  equipped  for  the  soldier's  work,  and  Martin  Korl- 
right  leads  them. 

The  train  is  filled ;  the  engine  puffs  and  shrieks ;  the 
crowd  cheers  lustily  ;  the  tears  are  hidden  and  the  sighs 
are  drowned.  In  an  open  barouche  stands  a  fair  young 
wife  whose  eyes  are  bright  and  dry,  waving  a  farewell 
So  long  as  the  train  is  in  sight  the  spotless  signal  of  her 
love  waves  good  cheer  to  the  departed.  When  the  last 
glimpse  of  it  is  lost  she  bows  her  head  upon  the  shoulder 
of  the  gray,  decrepit  man  who  sits  beside  her,  and 
utters  to  the  coachman  the  one  word,  "  Home  !"  Ah ! 
how  sobbingly  weak  and  vain  it  sounds  I  Sturmhold 
once  more  has  lost  its  master.  As  thev  drive  through 
the  thronged  streets — past  the  silent  factories,  across  the 
bridge  above  the  empty  channel,  and  see  the  sofl  spring 
sunlight  kissing  the  blue  waters  of  Memnona,  Harrison 
Kortright  waves  his  hand  toward  the  quiet  lake,  the 
clustered  homes,  the  silent  caverns  where  the  gnomes  of 
labor  sleep,  and  says : 

''  This  day  cometh  the  Harvest !" 

The  nation  faces  the  ordeal  the  Past  has  prepared. 

Hot  Plowshares  lie  along  her  path,  and  she  is  led 

blindfold  and  barefoot  to  the  trial.     The  ages  wait  to 

sit  in  judgment ! 

[the  end.] 
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BY  RHODA  BROUGHTON, 

Author  of  **Oood-by,  Sweetheart!"  *•  Red  as  a  Rose  is  She,"  etc.,  etc 


PERIOD  ni — CHAPTER    V. 

It  is  Miss  Churchill's  maxhn  always  to  make  herself 
as  comfortable  under  any  given  circumstances,  as  those 
circumstances  will  permit ;  nor  has  she  failed  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  live  up  to  her  own  precept.  Be- 
neath the  garden  wall,  where  the  shade  spreads  coolest,  a 
fur  rug,  filched  from  the  drawing-room  floor,  is  extended ; 
cushions,  unlawfully  thieved  from  the  drawing-room 
sofa,  mollify  the  hardness  of  back  of  the  garden  chairs. 
Upon  the  unlikely  hypothesis  of  her  conversation  run- 
ning short,  she  has  unearthed  all  the  novels  she  can 
find.  At  her  feet  the  dogs  alternately  sleep,  and  gnash 
their  teeth — rarely  successful — at  the  flies.  In  the  sun, 
close  by,  stands  the  parrot's  gilded  cage ;  so  that,  if 
other  resources  fail  her,  she  may  fall  back  upon  his  lo- 
quacity. In  addition  to  the  dogs,  at  hex  feet  also  lies 
Rivers,  unworthily  occupied  in  tickling  the  inside  of  the 
dozing  Pug's  ear  with  a  flower-stalk.  This  is  the  tran- 
quil Arcadian  picture  that  salutes  Mrs.  Forth 's  eyes  as 
she  issues  from  the  house.  He  has  his  back  turned 
toward  her  I  He  has  not  cared  enough  for  her  coming, 
even  to  place  himself  so  as  to  watch  for  it !  How  is  she 
to  know  that  it  was  only  a  moment  ago,  in  obedience  to 


Sarah's  orders,  and  in  dread  of  the  remembered  pene- 
tration of  her  eyes,  that  he  had  adopted  his  present  po- 
sition ?  How  cool  they  look !  How  much  at  ease  I 
What  a  pity  to  disturb  them  !  After  all  she  might  as 
well  have  finished  the  proofs.  As  she  draws  near  them, 
walking  so  softly  over  the  turf  that  they  are  not  immedi- 
ately aware  of  her,  a  new  burst  of  laughter  fills  and 
grates  upon  her  ears. 

'*  You  seem  very  merry,"  she  says  dryly. 

Sarah  exhibits  no  surprise — as  why  indeed  should 
she  y — at  her  sister's  advent.  With  her  head  thrown 
back  comfortably  over  her  chair,  she  finishes  her  laugh 
luxuriously  out,  but  of  Rivers'  mirth,  Belinda  ne^  no 
longer  complain.  There  is  not  much  that  could  be 
called  mirth  in  the  face  that — suddenly  leaping  to  his 
feet — he  turns  toward  her.  AV^hat  a  death's-head  she 
must  he.  to  work  such  an  instantaneous  transformation 
in  him  ? 

''  You  seem  to  be  very  merry,"  she  ix»|x*ats. 

She  is  conscious  of  the  resentful  drj'ness  of  her  tone ; 
of  the  fagged  flush  upon  her  cheeks  ;  and  the  sullenness 
that  she  has  not  quite  been  able  to  banish  from  her 
eyes ;  but  she  is  as  powerless  to  correct  the  one  as  the 
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otheijs.     What  has  he  done  to  deserve  that  tone  ?    Be- 
neath it  he  stands  tongue-tied. 

''May  I  not  know  what  your  joke  was?"  she  says, 
struggling  not  very  successfully  for  a  greater  amenity  of 
manner ;  ''  why  should  it  not  amuse  me,  too  ?" 

"  It — it  was  nothing  much  I''  he  answers,  deprecat- 
ingly ;  "  I  do  not  know  why  I  laughed ;  it  was  only — " 
looking  unhappy  and  ashamed,  *'  that  Miss  Churchill 
was  telling  me  that  Punch  had  once  been  engaged  to 
the  parrot ;  and  that  it  was  broken  off  because  she  bit 
his  tale  to  the  bone  !'' 

There  is  such  a  contrast  between  the  very  mild  wag- 
gery of  this  anecdote,  and  the  deep  humiliation  of  the 
tone  in  which  he  narrates  it,  that  Sarah  sets  off  laughing 
helplessly  again ;  but  not  a  muscle  of  Belinda's  face 
moves. 

''That  respectable  old  jest,"  she  says,  with  a  slight 
shrug ;  "it  has  been  for  many  years  a  fkmily  Joe  Mil- 
ler!" 

'*  It  was  not  a  Joe  Miller  to  him  I"  replies  Sarah, 
standing  up  in  indistinct  defense — indistinct  through 
much  laughing — of  her  pleasantry  ;  "he  may  pretend 
now  that  he  did  not  like  it — but  he  did  I" 

Belinda  sits  down ;  but  the  cloud  still  lowers  on  her 
brow.  To  her  own  heart  she  says  that  she  does  well  to 
be  angry.  That  here,  for  the  first  time  face  to  face  with 
the  tragedy  of  their  two  lives,  he  should  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  be  genuinely  amused  by  so  miserable  a  jest — by 
any  jest !  Nor  does  the  crushing  of  his  merriment 
please  her  any  better.  She  then  is  the  wet  blanket  who 
stifles  his  jollity.  Times  are  indeed  changed  !  If  she 
were  to  leave  them,  no  doubt  the  peals  of  laughter  would 
at  once  break  out  afresh.  But  for  the  present  they  are 
effectually  stilled.  Painfully  and  sorely  conscious  of 
this,  she  makes  another  difficult  effort  to  recover  her 
good  temper. 

"  I  think  I  am  losing  my  sense  of  humor,"  she  says 
awkwardly ;  "  it  must  be  the  effect  of  Oxbridge  air. 
Punch,  will  you,  too,  lose  your  sense  of  humor  ?" 

She  has  lifted  the  lively  little  dog  up  on  her  knees  \ 
and  is  half  hiding  her  hot  face  against  his. 

"  He  is  losing  something  else,  is  he  not  ?"  says  Rivers, 
made  bold  by  her  gentler  tone  diffidently  to  draw  a  little 
Higher  to  her,  and  to  raise  his  eyes  in  painful  question- 
ing to  hers. 

As  he  speaks,  he  lift;s  his  hand  and  touches  the  locket 
habitually  worn  round  the  neck,  and  as  habitually  tried 
to  be  scratched  off  bv  Punch  :  and  from  which  a  lock  of 
hair  is  at  present  obviously  escaping. 

"  Why,  Punch,  do  you  wear  locks  of  hair  ?"  asks  the 
young  man,  laughing  nervously ;  "  Whose  is  it  ?  Pug's, 
let  up  hope !" 

"It  is  always  coming  out,"  interposes  Sarah  in  a  dis- 
gusted voice  ;  "  the  fact  is,"  lazily  drawing  herself  up 
into  a  sitting  posture,  and  looking  round  explanatorily, 
**  that  people  have  a  way  of  giving  me  locks  of  their 
hair — I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  why — and  as  I  cannot 
possibly  wear  them  all.  Punch  is  good  enough  to  wear 
some  of  them  for  me  I  Punch  has  worn  a  great  deal  of 
hair  in  his  day,  have  you  not.  Punch  ?" 

As  she  speaks,  she  calls  the  dog  to  her ;  and  becomes 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  his  jewelry. 

"  Is  it  German  or  English  hair,  should  you  think  ?" 
asks  Rivers,  almost  under  his  breath. 

There  is  a  smile  on  his  face  as  lie  puts  this  question  ; 
but  a  smile  with  whose  mirth  she  need  not  quarrel.  In 
a  moment  how  the  Hussars  and  Uhlans  are  clanking 
round  her  again !  How  the  soft  wind  is  pelting  her 
with  cherry  flowers  I  How  the  old  Schloss  is  towering 
up  against  the  German  sky  I    She  cannot  answer  him ; 


but  those  few  words  seem  to  have  given  them  back 
something  of  their  former  intimacy. 

"  Now  whose  is  it  ?"  says  Sarah  reflectively,  having 
taken  out  the  little  lock,  and  being  now  contemplatively 
eyeing  it  with  her  head  on  one  side ;  "  what  a  memory 
I  have  !  Belinda,  can  you  help  me  ?  whose  is  this  lock 
of  hair  of  Punch's  ?  Oh,  but  it  must  have  been  since 
your  day ;  it  is  not  unlike  i/ours"  (turning  to  Rivers, 
and  coolly  setting  the  little  tendril  against  his  hair  to 
compare  them).  "  Did  you  ever  give  me  a  lock  of  your 
hair?" 

He  turns  with  a  start.  He  has  been  unwisely  allow- 
ing himself  to  drift  into  one  of  his  old  speculations,  as 
to  whether  any  woman's  ear  had  ever  sat  so  daintily 
close  to  her  head  as  does  that  of  the  wife  of  Professor 
Forth. 

''A  lock  of  my  hair  I"  he  cries,  jumping  up,  and  fall- 
ing on  his  knees  before  Sarah,  with  an  air  of  exagge- 
rated playfulness ;  "  if  I  have  not,  I  am  quite  ready  to 
supply  the  omission;  whereabouts  will  you  have  it 
from?"  passing  his  hand  over  his  own  crisp  curls. 
"  May  I  take  your  scissors,  Mrs.  Forth  ?" 

It  is  the  flrst  time  that  he  has  so  addressed  her.  It 
is  with  untold  difficulty  that  the  name  crosses  his  lips, 
and  consequently  he  enunciates  it  with  unusual  dis- 
tinctness. It  is  in  reality  a  cudgeling  that  he  is  admin- 
istering to  himself  for  his  late  lapse,  but  to  her  it  seems 
a  wanton  cruelty. 

"May  I  take  your  scissors,  Mrs.  Forth?" 

Mrs.  Forth's  head  is,  however,  bent  so  low  over  her 
work-basket,  that  apparently  she  does  not  hear.  Be- 
hind the  shelter  of  that  convenient  receptacle  for  tapes 
and  needles,  her  hands  are  trembling  and  writhing.  At 
Dresden  would  he  have  talked  even  in  joke  of  giving 
Sarah  a  lock  of  his  hair  ?  Why,  he  never  even  heard 
her  when  she  spoke  to  him  !  Happily  for  Belinda,  at 
this  point,  she  is  summoned  to  the  house  on  some  tri- 
fling errand,  which  detains  her  for  ten  minutes — ten 
minutes  in  which  she  is  able  to  resume  some  hold  upon 
herself;  and  it  is  well  that  it  is  so,  for  the  sight  which 
greets  her  is  one  not  calculated  to  promote  her  equa- 
nimity. Sarah  has  abandoned  her  lazy  reclining,  and  is 
sitting  up,  and  holding  Rivers'  hand ;  not,  indeed,  when 
one  comes  to  observe  closely,  in  any  very  lover-like 
manner,  but  as  one  who  is  examining  it  with  an  air  of 
the  liveliest  interest  and  curiosity. 

''I  should  be  ashamed  to  own  such  a  hand,"  she  is 
saying,  with  her  accustomed  candor ;  ''  it  is  like  a  work- 
man's hand." 

"But  I  am  a  workman,"  he  answers  bluntly. 

And  then  he  is  suddenly  aware  of  Belinda's  presence, 
and  snatches  it  away. 

"It  really  is  quite  a  curiosity  in  its  way,"  says  Sarah 
in  a  pleased  voice ;  "  it  is  as  hard  and  horny  as  a  day- 
laborer's;  do  show  it  to  Belinda!" 

He  looks  toward  her,  hesitating  and  uncertain.  She 
has  resumed  her  former  seat,  and  her  work-basket. 

"  Do  I"  she  says,  trying  to  speak  with  her  newly  sum- 
moned tranquillity,  and  he  holds  it  out  to  her,  palm 
upward. 

It  is  a  beautiful  hand  still,  shapely  and  vigorous,  but 
on  it  are  disfiguring  evidences  of  hard,  coarse  toil. 
There  is  nothing  particularly  affecting  in  a  work-rough- 
ened palm  :  it  is  a  condition  to  which  are  subjected  the 
hands  of  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  the  human 
race ;  and  yet,  as  she  looks  at  it,  she  has  much  ado  to 
prevent  the  tears  from  springing  to  her  eyes. 

"You  know,"  he  says,  "I  told  you  that  I  could  not 
stand  the  confinement  of  an  office  life  !" 

"  We  know  f  "  cries  Sarah,  pricking  up  her  ears.  "  You 
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told  us  f  What  do  you  mean  ?  When  have  you  ever 
had  the  chance  of  telling  us  V^ 

He  stops — staggered  and  white.  He  had  forgotten 
the  presence  of  an  auditor.  Nor  is  Belinda  in  a  plight 
to  help  him. 

"  I  mean,"  he  says,  floundering,  '*  that  I — I  intended 
to  tell  you;  and  so,"  hurriedly  resuming  his  narrative, 
^^  I — I  went  as  an  ordinary  hand  in  the  iron- works ;  and 
was  set  to  work  at  the  puddling-furnace. " 

''  The  puddling-fumace  I"  cries  Sarah,  delighted  with 
the  sound;  *^and  what  is  a  puddling-fumace,  pray?" 
repeating  the  phrase  with  emphatic  relish. 

^^  A  puddling-fumace  is  a  furnace  where  the  pig-iron 
from  the  smelting-furnace  is  worked  about  at  a  great 
heat  with  iron  rakes — rabblesy  they  call  them — and  I 
had  the  honor  and  pleasure,"  with  a  shy  laugh,  '^of 
working  one  of  these  rakes,  until  the  iron  became  mal- 
leable." 

Belinda^s  pretence  of  work  has  dropped  unheeded  on 
the  grass  beside  her. 

"■  H — m !"  says  Sarah,  still  agreeably  interested ;  "no 
wonder  that  your  hands  are  not  so  pretty  as  they  might 
be.     And  was  it  very  hard  work?" 

"  It  w«w  not  exactly  child's  play,"  he  answers  dryly ; 
"  but  they  gave  us  higli  wages ;  they  were  glad  to  get 
hold  of  a  good  strong  cliap  like  me.  We  had  need  to 
be  pretty  strong !" 

''And  did  you  work  at  it  all  day  ?" 

''We  were  relieved  every  six  or  eight  hours.  We 
could  not  have  stood  it  longer  on  account  of  the  heat ; 
that  was  pretty  bad  I" 

He  pauses  a  moment,  passing  his  disfigured  hand, 
half  in  absence,  half  in  kindness,  along  Pug's  roomy 
back ;  then  adds : 

"  It  is  the  heat  that  does  it  I  As  a  rule,  puddlers  do 
not  live  long;  it  is  the  heat  that  does  it." 

He  says  it  with  complete  simplicity,  neither  expect- 
ing nor  wishing  for  compassion ;  as  if  to  spend  eight 
hours  a  day  in  a  puddling-furnacc  were  the  natural  and 
ordinary  sequel  of  an  education  at  Eton  and  Oxbridge. 

So  this  is  how  he  has  spent  the  twenty  months,  passed 
by  her  in  listening  for  the  postman's  knock — in  this  Ufe- 
shortening,  mind-deadening  brute  toil  1  Well,  even  so, 
he  has  had  the  best  of  it  I 

There  is  a  silence  of  some  moments'  duration,  broken 
by  Sarah,  whose  sharp  ear  has  caught  a  sound  of  foot- 
steps. 

"  Ha  I"  she  cries  with  animation,  "  here  comes  mv 
little  flock ;  and  as  ill-luck  will  have  it,  I  have  forgotten 
every  one  of  their  names.  Belinda !  quick  I  help  me  ! 
which  is  which  ?" 

Belinda  lifts  her  downcast  eyes;  lifts  them  to  see 
three  young  gentlemen,  whom  apparently  the  parlor- 
maid, with  that  contempt  for  undergraduates  inherent 
in  the  native  Oxbridge  mind,  has  left  to  announce  them- 
selves, timorously  advancing.  They  are  evidently  not 
very  easy  in  their  mind,  and  are  some^vhat  obviously 
each  pushing  the  other  to  the  front. 

Clearly,  Professor  Forth 's  house  is  no  habitual  lounge 
for  undergraduates.  A  movement  of  irrational  relief 
thrill*  through  Rivers'  heart  as  he  realizes  this. 

"  They  must  indeed  be  fond  of  you,  Sarah,  to  have 
faced  me  !"  says  Mrs.  Forth,  with  a  dry  smile.  "  How 
frightened  they  look!  as  frightened,"  with  one  quick 
glance  at  Rivers,  "as  ymt  used  to  be  !" 

She  does  not  pause  to  see  the  effect  of  her  words ; 
but  rising,  walks  with  her  long  slow  step  to  meet  her 
guests. 

"I  do  not  wonder  that  they  are  frightened,"  says 
Sarah  in  a  stage  aside  to  the  young  man.     "  Does  she 
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not  look  as  if  she  were  going  to  ask  them  to  w**  ^*^^li^  ^ 
owes  the  pleasure  of  their  visit  ?  If  I  do  not  ttv^^^^totte 
rescue  even  now  they  will  turn  tail  and  run  !"      ,    , 

But  Sarah  for  once  is  mistaken.  They  have  no  ".^.^Sfeare 
to  turn  tail  and  run.  It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whethi  ^^^«» 
their  homeward  way,  and  over  their  evening  cigars,  t^^  *  imr 
limited  and  artless  vocabulai-y  of  encomium  is  m,,  ore 
strained  to  find  epithets  of  approval  for  Miss  Church  ^  :D 
than  for  her  austerer  sister.  But  indeed,  to-day,  Be  ..^ 
linda  is  not  austere. 

"Why  should  she  snub  them?"  she  asks  herself 
sadly  ;  "  has  she  not  had  enough  of  snubbing  people  for 
all  her  lifetime  ?" 

And  so  she  is  kind  to  them — too  kind.  Rivers  begins 
presently  to  think  with  a  jealous  pang,  as  he  sees  her 
pouring  out  tea  for  them  with  her  all-lovely  hands; 
endowing  them  with  her  heavenly  •  smile ;  lightening 
their  darkness  with  her  starry  eyes.  Nor  is  he,  even 
yet,  wise  enough  in  love's  lore,  or  coxcomb  enough  to 
suspect  that  it  is  he  himself-— he  sitting  by,  apparently 
neglected  and  overlooked — who  has  lit  the  eyes  and 
carved  the  smile. 

Sarah  is  very  kind,  too ;  but  they  are  rather  hurt  at 
the  hopeless  muddle  into  which  she  has  got  their  names. 

By-and-by,  when  well  be-tea'd  and  be-caked,  they  are 
emburked  upon  a  game  of  tennis,  and  the  sound  of  caU- 
ings  and  laughings,  of  balls  struck  and  racquets  striking, 
breaks  the  Arcadian  silence  of  that  hitherto  virgin 
inclosure — Professor  Forth's  tennis-ground.  It  is  too 
small  to  admit  of  more  than  one  set  at  a  lime ;  and  Be- 
linda, as  a  good  hostess,  despite  the  warm  urgencies  of 
the  now  tamed  and  happy  strangers,  retires  in  favor  of 
her  visitors.  It  boots  little  to  inquire  whether  the  sac- 
rifice costs  her  much. 

"  Do  you  play  ?"  cries  Sarah  nonchalantly,  flourishing 
her  racquet  under  Rivers'  nose,  "  No?  Ah  I"  with  an 
impudent  smile,  *'you  are  more  at  home  with  your 
rake  ."' 

Though  it  is  morally  impossible  that  they  could  have 
understood  it,  both  Bellairs  and  Stanley  are  contempti- 
ble enough  to  laugh  at  this  sally ;  a  fact  which  would 
no  doubt  have  made  Rivers  disposed  to  punch  their 
heads,  had  he  heard  them ;  but  the  jest  and  its  pros- 
perity both  fell  upon  deaf  ears.  Sight  and  hearing  are 
stopped  by  the  anxious  fear : 

"  Is  she  displeased  with  him  for  refusing  to  play  ? 
Ought  he  to  have  played  ?  Will  she  now  expect  him  to 
go?  At  parting,  will  she  say  any  word  of  farther 
meeting  ?" 

A  lump  rises  in  his  throat.  Not  presuming  again  to 
take  up  his  place  on  the  grass  at  her  feet — though,  after 
all,  it  is  a  privilege  that  no  one  grudges  even  to  the 
dogs — he  stands,  uncertain  and  unhappy,  before  her. 
If  she  so  wills  it,  this  must  be  the  end.  Nor  does  she 
seem  in  any  hurry  to  put  him  out  of  his  incertitude. 

Upon  her  the  day's  earlier  mood  is  returning.  In 
what  life-giving  whiffs  comes  the  kindly  wind  I  Did 
ever  homely-coated  bird  say  such  sweet  things  as  does 
the  blackbird  from  among  the  cherry-boughs  ?  and  the 
little  vulgar  villa-garden  has  grown  like  that  of  which 
Keats  spake : 

"Where  the  daiBies  are  roee-ecented, 
And  the  rose  herself  has  got 
Perfume  that  on  earth  Is  not  I" 

He  is  here  before  her,  waiting  one  lightest  sign  from 
her  to  lie  down  at  her  feet  and  be  trampled  on.  Is  it 
any  wonder,  that  being  a  woman,  she  lets  three  minutes 
elapse  before  she  gives  that  sign  ? 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  "  Are  you  at  it  still  ?"  she 
asks  abruptly. 
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It  is  half  an  hour  since  the  subject  was  dropped,  and 
a  dozen  others  have  intervened  between ;  yet  he  seems 
to  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  at  once  to  what 
her  speech  alludes. 

"  No,"  he  answers  with  a  si^h  of  relief  (for  it  is  evi- 
dent that  had  she  wished  to  be  rid  of  him,  she  would 
not  have  introduced  a  new,  or  resumed  an  old  topic), 
taking  possession  as  he  speaks  of  Sarah's  forsaken 
chair  ;  ''  1  am  promoted  to  be  foreman." 

He  pauses  for  her  to  comment  or  congratulate ;  but 
she  does  neither.     She  only  stitches  feverishly  on. 

''It  struck  me  that  the  same  thing  might  be  done 
with  much  less  expense  of  labor  by  machinery,"  he 
continues,  with  the  hurry  of  one  who  has  no  assurance 
that  he  is  not  wearying  his  listener ;  ''and  in  consequence 
of  this— this  invention  of  my  mine,  which  our  firm  has 
taken  up,  I  have  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  fore- 
man." 

He  stops  so  decidedly  that  she  is  compelled  to  make 
an  observation  of  some  kind. 

"And  in  due  time,  of  course,  you  will  be  taken  into 
partnership,  and  marry  your  master's  daughter,"  she 
says  with  a  difficult  flippancy. 

The  blood  rushes  to  his  face.  He  had  expected  a 
kinder  commentary.  Surely  no  jest  ever  so  ill  became 
her  whom,  in  his  eyes,  all  becomes.  There  is  a  silence. 
The  sun's  rays  are  less  vertical,  and  the  dogs  have 
wakened.  Punch  indeed,  under  the  mistaken  idea  of 
being  obliging,  is  officiously  retrieving  the  tennis  balls, 
and  being  warmly  slapped  by  the  heated  players  for  his 
good  nature. 

"  AVell,"  says  Belinda,  with  nervous  asperity  in  her 
tone,  "  is  there  nothing  more  ?    Go  on." 

"Others  have  invented  machines  of  the  same  kind," 
he  continues  spiritlessly,  for  her  jest  has  taken  the  heart 
out  of  his  narration,  "  but  they  have  turned  out  either 
complete  failures,  or  only  very  partial  successes;  if 
mine  has  better  luck,  our  firm  holds  out  hopes  of  taking 
out  a  patent,  and  giving  me  a  small  share  of  the  busi- 
ness." 

"Did  I  not  tell  you  so  ?"  cries  she,  laughing  rather 
stridently  ;  "  why,  my  prophecy  is  already  halfway  to- 
ward fulfillment." 

Again  his  face  burns,  but  he  deigns  her  no  answer.  If 
she  can  stoop  to  so  unworthy  a  merriment,  she  shall  at 
least  enjoy  it  alone. 

"  It  is  evidently  all  for  the  best,"  he  says,  trying  to 


catch  her  callous  tone ;  "  it  seems  that  I  have  a  kind  of 
turn  for  mechanics.  It  was  news  to  me  that  I  had  a 
turn  for  anything  convertible  into  money ;  if— if  things 
had  gone  smoothly,  I  might  have  lain  down  in  my 
grave  without  finding  out  where  the  bent  of  my  genius 
lay ;  and  that  would  have  been  a  thousand  pities,  would 
it  not  ?" 

He  ends  with  a  laugh.  Her  mirth,  which  had  of- 
fended him,  has  long  died ;  nor  has  she  any  answer 
ready  to  his  question.  Her  long  arms  (even  arms  can 
look  sad)  lie  listless  on  her  lap,  and  her  great  veiled 
eyes  see  visions.  Vanished  from  before  them  are  the 
little  square  garden  and  the  tennis-players.  They  see 
only  his  future  life-path  stretching  before  her ;  his  life 
growing  ever  fuller,  fuller,  fuller  of  busy,  prospering, 
eager  work,  with  ever  less  and  less  room  in  it  for  the  gap 
left  by  her.  By-and-by  that  gap  will  close  altogether. 
The  sooner  the  better  for  him  ! 

But  for  hei'  ?  Over  her  there  pours  a  nish  of  frantic 
longing  to  tear  it  wide ;  to  keep  it  ever,  ever  yawning. 
But  it  will  not  so  yawn  always.  It  will  close  so  that 
scarce  a  scar  will  be  left  to  show  where  it  once  was.  He 
is  fond  of  his  work  already.  In  how  different  a  spirit 
he  addreses  himself  to  it  from  that  in  which,-  sulky  and 
half-hearted,  she  turns  to  her  hated  toils.  A  sense  of 
injury  and  offense  against  him'  rises  in  her  heart.  He 
can  never  have  suffered  as  she  has  suffered  ;  his  meat 
has  never  been  ashes,  nor  his  drink  tears  ! 

"It  is  clear  that  you  are  Fortune's  favorite,"  she 
says  in  a  hard  voice  ;  "I  congratulate  you." 

'* Thank  you,"  he  answers,  deeply  wounded;  "you 
have  hit  upon  the  exact  phrase  that  describes  me." 

There  is  such  a  sharp  pain  in  his  tone,  that,  though 
she  has  been  anxiously  averting  her  eyes  from  him, 
they  must  needs  seek  his  in  apology. 

"  Forgive  me,"  she  says  with  a  remorseful  watery 
smile ;  "  you  know  that  I  was  always  bitter ;  and  some- 
how," her  lip  trembling,  "  time  has  not  improved  me  !" 

Seeing  the  sorrowful  twitching  of  that  lovely  and  be- 
loved mouth,  he  loses  his  head  for  a  moment. 

"  It  would  have  been  nothing  from  any  one  else,"  he 
says,  murmuring  under  his  breath ;  "  but  it  came  ill 
from  you." 

She  offers  no  denial.  Only  she  drops  her  eyes ;  and 
a  stealing  selfish  sweetness  laps  her  senses.  Xot  yet, 
then,  is  the  gap  filled. 

[to  bb  continued.] 
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The  stars  shine  out  on  the  wide,  wide  sea 

With  a  light  that  is  ne'er  forgot ; 
But  your  eyes,  sweetheart,  shine  out  on  me 

With  a  light  that  the  stars  know  not. 

The  larks  sing  soft,  in  the  fresh  green  grass, 

Their  heaven-taught  melody ; 
But  the  birds  are  dumb  as  your  sweet  words  pass, 

Swift-wiuged  as  the  light  to  me. 


The  rose  climbs  up  to  my  window-seat, 

And  faints  in  its  rich  perfume  ; 
But  the  breath  of  your  lips  is  sweeter,  my  sweet, 

And  their  crimson  is  love's  ripe  bloom. 

Oh,  lips  that  were  fashioned  for  kissing  mine, 

Tliat  whisper  in  love's  low  tone  I 
Oh,  eyes  that  out  of  love's  vast  deeps  shine  ! 

Sweet  heai-t  of  my  heait,  mine  own  ! 


You  have  feasted  me,  love,  as  the  rose  the  bee, 
On  the  sweets  of  your  lips  and  your  eyes ; 

You  have  opened  love's  portals  and  given  to  me 
The  cycles  of  Pai'adise. 


Ltman  Whitney  Allen. 
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THE  PRUDHOMME  PRIDE 


BY  SOPHIE  WINTHROP  WEITZEL. 


PART  FIRST. 

Bayville  wondered  what  the  Pnidhommes  lived  on. 
Some  people  said  it  was  their  pride.  Yet  one  would 
think  there  could  not  be  a  great  deal  of  that  left.  One 
would  suppose  that  must  have  melted  away  almost  as 
fast  as  the  property. 

The  fine  sweep  of  lawn,  its  elms  cut  down,  had  been 
sold  before  Judge  Prudhomme  died,  to  pay  his  sons' 
debts.  The  stately  box-alleyed  garden  had  been  cut 
through  by  the  railroad.  The  full-length  portrait  of 
old  Governor  Prudhomme  had  been  ''parted  with." 
To  be  sure,  it  had  been  bought  by  the  state,  and  was  to 
hang  in  the  State  Capitol — not  at  all  an  ordinary  busi- 
ness transaction,  Mrs.  Prudhomme  said.  Most  of  all, 
James  Prudhomme  had  come  home,  and  he  was  cer- 
tainly not  a  thing  to  be  proud  of. 

Pride,  however,  lives  on  meagre  diet.  If  the  Prud- 
hommes  lived  on  pride,  and  pride  lived  on  the  faded 
glory  of  the  Prudhommes,  it  may  have  been  a  sorry 
story,  but  it  may  also  have  been  a  true  one. 

The  old  house  certainly  kept  up  its  dignity,  standing 
with  its  great  wings  and  Mount  Vernon  front  in  the 
dreary  solitude  of  a  commonplace  modern  street.  Long 
lines  of  portraits  still  hung  in  the  ball.  Brocade  gowns, 
which  had  stood  before  kings,  and  slippers  which  had 
danced  with  Washington  and  Lafayette,  glorified  the 
garret.  There  was  believed  to  be  silver  of  untold  value 
in  the  house,  and  china  in  the  deep,  shady  closets  which 
it  was  simply  distracting  to  think  of. 

Mrs.  Prudhomme,  or ''  Madame,"  as  she  enjoyed  being 
called,  though  white-haired  and  faded,  still  carried  her 
head  like  a  goddess,  as  she  did  when  she  came  home  a 
bride  fifty  years  ago,  bearing  upon  it  the  honors  of  two 
proud  families.  Even  now,  on  her  rare  appearances  in 
the  streets,  obsequious  Bayville  —  obsequious,  though 
critical — bowed  low  before  the  old  ark  of  a  carriage, 
ignoring  the  fact  that  coachman  and  steed  were  Mike, 
the  grocer,  and  his  yellow  nag,  hired  for  the  occasion. 
Many  persons  even  bowed  to  the  carriage  when  nobody 
but  poor  James  was  within.  And  when  Miss  Rachel 
drove  out  they  did  more  than  bow — they  smiled. 

Miss  Rachel,  however,  seldom  did  drive  out.  She 
liked  better  to  walk.  Every  morning  she  stepped  briskly 
down  the  street  to  do  her  marketing,  and  would  have 
carried  a  basket  on  her  arm  if  her  mother  had  allowed 
it.  Sometimes  of  an  afternoon,  when  her  mother  was 
busy  with  Trollope's  latest  story,  and  James  was  out  of 
mischief.  Miss  Rachel  would  stray  oflT  quite  alone  into 
the  country  and  up  the  hill  for  a  far  view  of  the  beauti- 
ful bay  and  the  sea  beyond.  Once  she  had  been  seen  run- 
ning in  the  garden  with  her  little  dog  for  company.  But 
that  indiscretion  was  not  repeated.  Such  behavior  Ma- 
dame Prudhomme  said  was  highly  unbecoming  a  young 
woman  over  twenty-five  years  old.  And  so  it  was.  Miss 
Rachel  blushingly  confessed,  and  ran  no  more. 

The  evenings,  and  indeed  the  days,  were  chiefly 
passed  in  the  sobef  old  drawing-room  with  James,  if  he 
happened  to  be  at  home,  stretched  on  the  sofa  where 
Washington  had  once  sipped  coffee,  and  Madame  Prud- 
homme stately  by  the  fireside,  reading  or  dropping 
stitches  in  her  perennial  afghans.  There  was  little 
conversation.  James  never  talked.  Rachel's  little  com- 
ments on  Bayville  topics  did  not  interest  her  mother. 
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Afl^r  the  daily  paper  had  been  read  there  was  not 
much  of  common  interest  to  the  three. 

Madame  Prudhomme  clicked  her  needles  and  thought, 
not  of  her  work,  but  of  those  painful  gaps,  those  dropped 
stitches  that  fifty  hurrying  years  had  left,  and  nobody 
could  stop  to  mend.  Daily  she  went  over  that  cata- 
logue which  every  mother  carries  next  her  heart. 

Regina,  John,  James,  Christina,  Charles,  Joseph — at 
every  kiame  there  came  a  sigh. 

Regina,  the  eldest,  was  not  dead.  She  lived  in  Europe. 
It  was  cheaper,  she  wrote  her  mother,  aft^r  you  knew 
the  ways.  Her  husband,  who  called  himself  a  cosmo- 
politan, and  spent  his  best  years  playing  dominoes  at  a 
dull  little  German  bath,  had  nothing  to  call  him  home. 
They  would  stay  for  the  present,  certainly. 

John — the  less  said  about  him  the  better.  He  was 
dead  now. 

James — here  be  was  on  the  sofa,  come  home  again. 

Happy  Charles  and  Christina  died  young. 

Joseph  was  shipwrecked  on  that  last  voyuge  to  the 
Islands,  from  which  he  was  to  have  come  home  with  a 
competency  and  marry  his  cousin  Jane.  Instead  of 
that  neither  he  nor  the  competency  came,  and  Jane 
lived  ten  years  and  died. 

At  the  last  name  on  her  list — Rachel — Madame  Prud- 
homme forgot  to  sigh.  This  little  maiden  had  come 
late  to  her  mother— e  November  daisy,  a  kindly  after- 
thought of  heaven.  To  be  sure  she  was  very  little  like 
the  other  Prudhommes — not  much  more  than  a  daisy  is 
like  a  Victoria  Regia.  But  then  she  was  always  there 
looking  you  brightly  in  the  face.  She  made  you  think 
of  spring.  She  was  '*  capable,"  too.  She  read  well. 
She  picked  up  the  dropped  stitches.     She  was  Rachel  I 

If  it  had  not  been  for  James  even  these  faded  au- 
tumnal years  of  the  Prudhommes  might  have  been 
peaceful  years.  But  there  was  James,  an  obtrusive,  a 
sorrowful  fact.  If  he  had  practiced  evil  for  himself 
alone.  Miss  Rachel  thought — if  he  had  merely  gone 
through  the  very  slim  bank  account  and  driven  her  to 
her  wits'  ends  for  the  daily  family  supplies — she  could 
have  borne  it  better. 

But  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  these  mischiefs. 
With  the  attractions  and  graces  of  a  gentleman,  with 
the  weight  of  his  honorable  name  and  his  superior 
years,  with  his  generosity  and  good-fellowship,  he  easily 
gathered  about  him  a  bevy  of  admiring  young  men,  the 
sons  of  the  rich  business  men  of  modem  Bayville.  He 
could  not  talk  to  his  mother  and  sister,  but  he  could 
keep  a  room-full  of  these  youths  in  breathless  interest 
or  ecstatic  laughter  an  entire  night. 

It  grieved  Miss  Rachel  to  see  th^e  young  men  drawn 
into  her  brother's  idle,  gross  and  evil  ways.  She  set 
herself  to  think  what  she  could  do  about  it.  Many  an 
elegant  little  supper  she  contrived,  at  the  risk  of  several 
family  dinners,  that  she  might  at  least  keep  the  party 
for  a  time  in  a  sweet  atmosphere  and  an  innocent  house. 
She  was  much  younger  than  James,  and  a  good  deal 
afraid  of  him.  But  in  the  face  of  his  wrath  and  of  her 
mother's  proud  displeasure,  she  would  sometimes  have 
her  brother's  callers  shown  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
keep  them  busy  through  a  long  evening  with  music, 
chat  or  a  game  of  whist. 

Miss  Rachel  felt  particularly  sorry  about  Charley 
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Newman,  whom  she  had  known  since  they  both  were 
children.  They  had  been  at  Sunday-school  together, 
and  a  bowing  acquaintance  had  since  been  kept  up, 
though  until  of  late  they  seldom  met.  Young  New- 
man's father  was  the  richest  man,  and  many  persons 
would  have  added  the  best  man,  in  Bayville.  And 
Rachel  believed  her  old  playmate  to  be  good-hearted 
and  innocent,  though  just  now  a  little  wild  and 
thoughtless. 

More  and  more  frequently  were  James  Prudhomme 
and  Ciiarley  Newman  seen  together — on  the  streets,  in 
the  hotel  porches,  at  the  Prudhomme  mansion.  Oftener 
and  oftener  Rachel  invited  Charley  in  when  he  came  to 
the  house,  and  more  and  more  cordial  she  became. 
Madame  Prudhomme  was  chillingly  tolerant.  She  did 
not  approve  of  these  upstart  families.  Mr.  Newman 
she  supposed  was  a  respectable  man,  an  inventor  or 
something  of  that  sort.  She  wished  James  would  not 
choose  such  companions,  and  she  wondered  Rachel  en- 
couraged him  in  it. 

Still  Charley  Newman  came  and  came,  and  still  Miss 
Rachel  grew  cordial  and  delightful.  She  went  for  a 
sleigh-ride  with  him  and  her  brother.  She  coaxed  them 
to  take  her  to  ''  Pinafore,"  instead  of  going  off  with  a 
so-called  shooting  party.  Once  or  twice  she  wrote  a 
note  to  her  old  playmate,  arranging  for  some  meeting 
or  slight  festivity. 

How  should  innocent  Miss  Rachel,  twenty-seven 
years  old,  guess  that  Bayville,  multiplying  the  sleigh- 
rides  and  "Pinafore,"  the  visits  and  the  notes,  had 
quite  made  up  its  mind  that  the  Prudhommes  were 
about  to  mend  their  shattered  fortunes  by  an  alliance 
with  the  Newmans  ?  How  should  she  guess  that  her 
brother  had  discouraged  neither  the  gossip  in  the  town 
nor  the  hopes  of  the  young  heir  ?  How  should  she 
suspect  what  those  hopes  might  be  till  one  summer 
day  he  found  her  alone,  and  she  was  smitten  suddenly 
with  sore  dismay. 

Miss  Rachel  was  not  experienced  in  this  feeling ;  but 
she  recognized  it.  She  had  had  it  once  before,  in  her 
boarding-school  days,  when  the  handsome  young  min- 
ister fell  at  her  feet  and  implored.  And  so,  half  an  hour 
later,  this  other  young  man  sadly  went  his  way,  and 
Rachel  Prudhomme,  twenty-seven  years  old,  ran  up 
stairs  and  cried — a  sad  lack  of  the  Prudhomme  pride  I 
But  love  was  sweet  to  the  lonely  little  woman. 

And  then,  how  was  Rachel  to  foresee — to  dream — 
what  followed  ?  The  fortnight's  hunting  expedition — 
the  desperate  flirtation  with  a  pretty  country  girl — the 
newspaper  announcement  which  took  all  Bayville 's 
breath  away : 

"  In  Littleton,  September  let,  Charles  Newman,  of  6a3ryi]le, 
to  Miss  Flossie  Brown,  of  Littleton.'' 

"  I  left  him  there  last  week,"  said  James  in  explana- 
tion. "  He  said  he  should  marry  her  now  he  'd  gone 
so  far.  He  's  a  young  goose  I  And  here  's  all  Bayville 
gloating  over  the  story  that  he  's  broken  an  engagement 
with  you,  and  disappointed  the  Prudhommes  I  I  hope 
you  enjoy  your  work,  miss.  So  much  for  not  consult- 
ing your  brother !" 

Rachel  had  been  breathless  like  all  the  rest  of  Bay- 
ville, and  speechless  unlike  them ;  but  at  this  she  found 
her  voice. 

*' Please  understand,  James,"  she  said,  "that  it 
makes  no  sort  of  difference  to  me  what  the  young  men 
on  the  street  say,  or  what  anybody  else  says,  of  my  af- 
fairs. I  don't  understand  this  matter  at  all ;  but  I  know 
this — that  the  opinions  and  belief**  of  the  youncf  men  of 
your  acquaintance,  or  indeed  of  the  whole  town,  do  not 
affect  me  in  the  least;  and  you  know  it,  too,  James." 


The  touch  of  family  pride  became  her  well,  and  James 
had  nothing  but  a  prolonged  whistle  to  offer  for  answer. 

One  other  person  in  Bayville  had  been  as  ignorant  as 
Rachel  of  the  current  gossip.  Mr.  Newman,  the  mil- 
lionaire, occupied  with  extensive  business  and  schemes 
of  far-reaching  charity,  had  known  too  little  of  late  of 
his  son's  pursuits  and  whereabouts.  It  was  in  a  puzzled 
and  uncertain  condition  of  mind,  most  unusual  with  this 
man  of  business,  that  he  lifted  the  knocker  of  the  old 
Prudhomme  house  the  day  after  James'  return.  He  had 
learned  enough  to  lead  him  to  make  this  call  before 
pushing  his  investigations  farther. 

Rachel  saw  Mr.  Newman  coming.  She  knew  very 
well  the  tall  and  portl}'  form ;  she  knew  the  fringe  of 
grayish  hair  falling  beneath  his  hat,  and  she  knew  the 
bald  spot  tliat  was  under  the  hat.  The  families  had 
long  been  neighbors  in  church,  and,  though  she  had 
scarcely  exchanged  twenty  words  with  this  man  in  her 
life,  she  felt  on  quite  intimate  terms  with  his  face,  it 
had  looked  pleasantly  upon  her  so  many  years. 

"  You  will  forgive  my  calling.  Miss  Prudhomme,"  he 
said,  *'  though  it  may  seem  to  be  upon  my  own  busi- 
ness. My  son  has  been  so  much  with  your  brother, 
perhaps  I  can  get  a  little  light  here.  I  don't  know  what 
Charley  has  been  doing  lately.  He  's  been  rather  wild, 
I  'm  afraid.  I  've  neglected  him,  I  'm  afraid.  But,  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  came  chiefly  to  say  to  you.  Miss  Rachel, 
that  if  my  son  has  been  annoying  you  in  any  way — if  he 
has  been  thoughtless  or  too  ambitious,  or  troubled  you 
in  any  way,  why,  I  've  come  to  beg  your  pardon  in  his 
stead." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Newman,"  cried  Rachel,  *'  there  is  nothing 
for  me  to  pardon.  It  is  all  my  fault — what  passed  be- 
tween us,  I  mean.  And  before  that,  I  am  afraid — 
Charley  is  easily  led,  and  my  poor  brother,  you  know — " 

"Yes,  I  know,  I  know,"  said  the  good  man  sooth- 
ingly. He  could  not  bear  to  see  this  shadow  of  grief 
and  shame  on  Rachel's  fresh  face.  **  I  know ;  we 
mustn't  judge  too  harshly.  We  mustn't  forget  that 
there's  only  One  who  sees  the  whole  life.  Now,  were 
you  going  to  tell  me  a  little  more  about  that  other,  my 
dear  ?    Or  would  you  rather  not  ?" 

Rachel  told  the  story  with  all  her  blushes  flying  about 
her  face,  and  good  Mr.  Newman  was  by  turns  so  very 
sorry  for  Charley  and  so  charmed  with  the  narrator  that 
his  own  countenance  was  quite  a  study  in  light  and 
shade. 

.  **I  hope  you  will  forgive  my  thoughtlessness,"  she 
finished.  "  I  think  Charley  must  have  done  so,  and  I 
do  so  hope  this  marriage — " 

"Well,  we  '11  do  the  best  we  can  about  the  forgiving," 
he  said,  with  something  between  a  laugh  and  a  sigh. 
"  And  now  about  this  young  couple.  I  shall  start  this 
afternoon  to  catch  them,  and  we  must  make  the  best  of 
it — make  the  best  of  it  I  I  thank  you  very  much.  Miss 
Rachel — very  much  indeed. " 

It  was  a  day  or  two  after  this  that  the  postman 
brought  Miss  Rachel  a  letter : 

"My  Dear  Miss  Prudhomme  :  I  have  found  our  young 
people,  and  I  think  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that  after  a 
t«lk  with  each  I  feel  much  relieved  about  them.  The  little 
girl  seems  sweet-tempered  and  affectionate — just  seven- 
teen— ^and  she  is  very  pretty.  Charley  had  made  arrange- 
ments to  go  into  business  here,  but  has  now  decided  to  go 
home  and  take  a  position  in  my  office.  The  young  people 
will  live  with  me  for  the  present.  If  you  should  feel  in- 
clined to  give  my  little  daughter  the  pleasure  of  your 
acquaintance,  I  should  take  it  very  kindly  of  you. 

"  You i»  sincerely,  John  Newman." 

Miss  Rachel  did  not  often  get  a  letter.     There  were 
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the  regular  family  bulletins  from  Regina,  and  now  and 
then  a  few  lines  to  herself  personally  from  her  distant 
nieces  or  from  an  old  scliool  friend.  Her  most  precious 
treasures  of  this  kind  were  those  that  came  to  her  'long 
ago  from  her  brother  Joseph  during  his  voyages.  These 
she  kept  in  a  beautiful  little  £astern  cabinet  which  Joe 
had  himself  brought  her.  When  she  had  read  this  new 
letter  two  or  three  times  she  laid  it  away  near  those  old 
ones,  in  a  little  compartment  by  itself.  And  she  thought, 
as  she  did  so,  how  she  should  always  value  it  as  proof 
of  a  pleasant  camaraderie  with  a  good  man,  and  how 
she  should  call  on  that  ''  Uttle  daughter ''  as  soon  as 
possible. 

PART  SECOND. 

The  young  married  pair,  having  been  first  «ent  to  a 
sister  of  Mr.  Newman's,  in  New  York,  for  the  proper 
outfitting  of  the  bride,  came  home  to  Bayville.  Their 
father  met  them  with  the  carriage  in  a  state  and  ele- 
gance he  seldom  affected.  As  they  drove  up  to  the 
beautiful  house  on  the  hill,  lights  streamed  out,  serv- 
ants stood  waiting,  a  richly  appointed  dinner-table 
gleamed  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  and  the  choicest  rooms 
of  the  house  stood  ready  for  their  use.  Charles  New- 
man grasped  his  father^s  hand  in  a  comer,  as  a  man 
can  grasp  another  man^s  hand,  and  said,  with  a  husky 
laugh,  that  if  this  were  not  a  case  of  the  prodigal  son, 
it  was  certainly  a  case  of  the  prodigal  father. 

Shortly  after,  cards  were  issued  for  a  wedding  recep- 
tion at  the  Newman's. 

When  RachePs  came  Madame  Prudhomme  examined 
them  with  a  stately  amazement. 

*•  Really  quite  an  elegant  affair,"  she  said.  '*You 
will  have  to  send  a  refusal,  I  suppose.  There  's  a  little 
of  that  nice  note-paper  left  in  my  secretary." 

"But,  mamma,  I  want  to  go,"  said  Rachel  flush- 
ing up. 

"  Want  to  go  ?  Rachel !  You  never  did  such  a  thing 
in  your  life.     What  are  you  thinking  of?" 

"I  must  tell  her,"  thought  Rachel.  "I  must  cer- 
tainly tell  her  something."  For  the  little  woman  was 
quite  determined  to  go. 

"  But,  mamma  dear,"  she  began,  '*  there  is  a  special 
reason  this  time.  Do  you  know  ? — I  have  never  told 
you  because  it  was  so  silly — but  that  young  man  has 
been  here  so  much,  James  and  some  other  people  have 
thought  that  he  and  I  cared  for  each  other.  So  you 
see — 
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"  Nonsense  !  Who  would  think  of  my  daughter 
caring  for  one  of  these  townspeople  ?" 

But  Madame  Prudhomme  dropped  the  subject,  and 
when  she  next  took  it  up  it  was  with  the  question  : 

"  What  are  you  going  to  wear  if  you  go  to  that 
party  ?" 

''  The  garret  will  settle  that."  said  Rachel  gayly,  and 
ran  up  stairs. 

Nothing  but  a  happy  combination  of  past  wealth  and 
present  poverty  could  have  produced  so  charming  a  cos- 
tume as  Rachel's  that  evening.  The  garret  had  yielded 
a  soft-shining  satin  of  nameless  tint.  Over  it  fell  lace 
that  might  have  made  a  duchess  weep,  and  the  single 
curiously-set  gem  that  sparkled  in  its  midst  was  such  as 
could  not  easily  have  been  purchased  anywhere  in  the 
world  to-day.  There  was  nothing  new  about  our  little 
lady,  except  her  gloves  and  flowers  and  the  dimples  that 
seemed  always  freshly  bubbling  up  on  her  bonnie  coun- 
tenance. Mike,  the  grocer,  acted  as  coachman,  and 
Madame  Prudhomme  insisted  on  old  Marjiaret,  in  white 
apron  and  cap,  attending  as  maid.  The  faithful  servant 
sat  dazzled  in  the  brilliant  dressing-room  among  the 


handmaids  of  the  house  of  Newman,  and  I  hope  she 
may  be  shriven  for  the  lies  she  told  about  her  family's 
greatness,  and  the  magnificence  of  daily  life  in  the 
Prudhomme  mansion. 

Rachel  had  never  had  so  good  a  time  in  her  life.  She 
was  twenty-seven  years  old,  but  she  had  never  had  so 
good  a  time  in  her  life.  It  was  a  trifle  dreary  for  an  in- 
stant going  into  the  drawing-room  alone ;  but  the  host 
stood  near  the  door,  and  himself  took  her  to  his  sister, 
who  was  helping  him  welcome  his  friends,  and  to  the 
newly-married  pair.  He  introduced  to  her  a  delightful 
professor,  who  told  her  about  fossils,  and  then  a  gentle 
youth,  who  roamed  with  her  through  the  great  conser- 
vatories. He  himself  brought  her  dainty  ices,  and  took 
her  for  a  walk  in  the  lighted  garden,  where  he  left  her 
with  another  delightful  professor.  It  was  a  distin- 
guished and  brilliant  company,  for  men  of  letters  and 
of  science  and  women  of  high  standing  were  proud  to 
know  this  man  of  active  mind,  royal  heart  and  upright 
life.  The  host  was  everywhere,  with  his  kindly  little 
jokes,  his  infectious  cheeriness  ;  and  when  Miss  Prud- 
homme's  carriage  was  announced,  and  the  shabby  old 
establishment  stood  exposed  among  grinning  coachmen 
in  the  brilliant  light,  it  was  the  millionaire  himself  who 
handed  her  in  as  if  it  had  been  a  chariot  and  she  a 
queen.  Certainly  Rachel  never  had  so  good  a  tiwie 
in  her  life !  And  all  the  way  home  she  had  to  pinch 
herself  hard  to  make  sure  that  she  was  not  a  young  girl 
in  a  story-book,  but  Rachel  Prudhomme,  twenty-seven 
years  old. 

Life  in  the  Prudhomme  house  now  returned  to  its 
usual  calm.  Madame  Prudhomme  was  more  rheumatic 
this  winter,  and  read  Trollope  and  dropped  stitches  up 
stairs.  Nothing  more  festive  than  a  Sunday-school 
teachers'  meeting  ever  took  place  in  the  drawing-room. 
Madame  Prudhomme  approved  of  church  and  Sunday- 
school,  was  glad  to  liave  Rachel  attend  them,  and 
wished  James  would  do  so.  Now  and  then  a  guest  ap- 
peared of  the  order  with  which  Rachel  had  been  fami- 
liar from  her  childhood.  *'  My  name  is  Smith.  My 
grandfather  married  a  Prudhomme,"  was  a  formula 
well  known  to  her.  She  knew  how  most  quickly  to 
silence  the  inquirer  by  plunging  him  at  once  into  the 
family  documents.  She  knew  on  just  what  top  shelf  of 
a  remote  closet  to  place  the  genealogical  volume  which 
was  sure  to  follow  (with  compliments)  in  due  season. 

Toward  spring  two  distant  cousins  of  her  father  came 
for  a  stay  of  a  week  to  investigate  and  oversee  repairs 
on  the  family  tomb.  This  visit  had  a  most  reviWng 
effect  on  Madame  Prudhomme.  She  sat  down  stairs 
more  than  she  had  for  months.  She  even  drove  out  to 
the  cemetery,  and  in  the  evenings  the  three  gray  heads 
were  l)ent  with  great  delight  over  musty  records  of  the 
dead.  Rachel  felt  very  insignificant,  but  she  could  get 
up  very  little  interest  in  these  far-away  people.  Now 
and  then,  to  be  sure,  some  brave  deed  or  noble  life 
shone  out  like  a  jewel  in  the  dust,  and  gave  her  a  thrill 
of  proud  delight ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  the  present, 
dull  as  it  was,  anxious  and  perplexed  as  it  often  was, 
interested  her  more  than  the  misty  past.  As  for  the 
future,  she  seldom  thought  of  that,  though  a  general 
rosiness  seemed  to  suffuse  the  horizon  before  her. 

Trouble,  however,  new  trouble,  was  in  the  immediate 
foreground. 

Late  one  afternoon  a  dingj',  reluctant  country  wagon, 
covered  with  a  black  cloth  and  followed  by  an  increas- 
ing crowd  of  men  and  boys,  passed  through  the  business 
streets  of  Bayville  and  stopped  before  the  police  head- 
quarters. Its  burden,  still  covered  with  the  black  cloth, 
was  slowly  carried  within,  while  the  low-toned  tidings 
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ran  through  the  crowd.  It  was  James  Prudhomme, 
shot,  probably,  by  his  own  unsteady  hand  while  hunting. 
The  excited  officials  gathered  over  the  body  and  con- 
sulted. They  were  much  relieved  when  the  crowd, 
giving  way  to  right  and  left,  admitted  Mr.  Newman, 
who,  passing  up  the  street,  had  heard  the  news. 

The  man  of  business  stood  for  a  time  with  head  un- 
covered, considering.  He  then  undertook  such  arrange- 
ments as  were  necessary,  and  agreed  to  inform  the 
family.  **  But  I  must  go  to  my  office  a  moment  first," 
he  said.  *'  And  let  me  see ;  perhaps  there  are  some 
papers."  The  officials  had  already  found  a  shabby  and 
ill-furnished  purse.  This  Mr.  Newman  took,  and  going 
to  his  office  filled  it  with  bank  notes  as  liberally  as  he 
dared,  returning  it  to  the  dead  man's  pocket. 

I  need  not  tell  how,  as  carefully  as  possible,  the  wretched 
fact  of  the  young  man's  death  was  conveyed  to  Rachel 
and  her  mother — ^how  long  grief  and  shame  mingled 
with  a  new  shock  and  sorrow  in  the  mourners'  hearts — 
how  Bayville  gaped  and  moralized  and  pitied. 

In  a  few  days  Miss  Rachel  found  herself  much  per- 
plexed about  that  roll  of  bills.  It  was  far  too  large  a 
sum,  she  thought,  for  James  to  have  had  with  him  in 
any  natural  way.  She  inquired  among  the  young  men 
of  his  acquaintance,  but  could  get  no  clue.  She  was  on 
the  point  of  advertising  the  sum  as  found,  but  she  de- 
cided to  send  first  for  Mr.  Newman. 

*'  You  have  been  so  kind,"  she  said,  ''I  am  going  to 
trouble  you  still  more."     * 

"Precisely  the  right  thing  for  you  to  do,"  he  an- 
swered. ''  I  am  very  glad  you  sent  for  me.  I  know  a 
good  deal,  of  course,  about  such  matters — being  in  my 
sort  of  business,  you  know.  And  I  happen  to  be  in- 
formed of  all  the  circumstances  in  this  particular  case. 
The  money  is  yours  by  every  right." 

Rachel  still  looked  puzzled. 

'*  We  business  men  mustn't  tell  tales,  you  know.  But 
we  know  a  good  deal.  We  have  facilities,  you  see.  And 
now  I  wish  you  would  promise  me,  my — my  dear,  that 
if  you  are  ever  troubled  or  in  doubt  about  any  matter 
of  business  you  '11  send  for  me." 

Rachel  looked  up  in  his  good  face,  believed  him  with 
all  her  heart,  and  promised. 

Mr.  Newman  was,  in  general,  a  happy  man.  But 
one  thing  made  him  miserable,  and  that  was  trouble  of 
any  kind  which  he  could  not  relieve.  The  rubbings  of 
that  bald  spot  on  his  head,  the  wrinklings  of  his  broad 
and  sunny  countenance  and  the  deep  ponderings  of 
heart  which  went  on  within  him  as  he  watched  his  little 
neighbor  in  church  and  thought  he  saw  a  deepening 
shadow  on  her  face,  were  such  as  might  have  threatened 
a  permanent  gloom  had  it  not  happened  that  there  were 
a  good  many  other  poor  and  troubled  people  in  the 
world,  and  more  especially  a  young  pair  at  home  to  be 
knit  together  and  made  happy  in  every  possible  way. 

At  last  the  good  man  hit  upon  a  stratagem  by  which, 
he  thought,  he  might  get  the  better  for  a  time  of  even 
the  Prudhomme  pride.  He  encountered  Rachel  casu- 
ally at  her  gate  one  morning  and  stopped  for  a  few 
words.  "^  I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Rachel,"  he  said  at 
last,  '*"but  there  's  that  poor  Historical  Society  of  ours. " 
The  millionaire  took  off*  his  hat,  rubbed  his  head,  and 
looked  as  unhappy  as  he  could  make  himself  look. 
''  You  see  we've  got  a  big  list  of  officers  and  an  elegant 
hall  and  plenty  of  capital,  but  I  declare  we  haven't  so 
much  as  a  case  full  of  things  to  show — things  that  are 
really  historical.  I  've  been  thinking  that  if  you  could — 
if  Madame  Prudhomme  could,  you  know — make  up  her 
mind  to  part  with  some  of  the  interesting  things  in  your 
house — that  urn,  for  instance,  that  Washington   had 


coffee  out  of — or,  well,  'most  anything — why  it  would 
be  immensely  valuable  to  us  ;  and  I  know  she  was  once 
prevailed  on  to  let  the  state  have  that  portrait — " 

The  good  man  rubbed  his  head  again  and  tried  to 
keep  up  a  despondent  expression ;  but  he  was  so  de- 
lighted at  a  gleam  of  relief  he  thought  he  detected  in 
the  face  before  him  that  it  was  a  most  transparent 
fraud,  or  would  have  been  to  one  less  personally  inter- 
ested than  Rachel. 

She  half  suspected  him  at  first,  but  much  contriving 
was  beginning  to  make  her  mercenary,  and  suspicion 
was  lost  in  a  swift  calculation  of  the  comforts  that  old 
urn  would  bring  her  mother. 

''I  don't  know,  Mr.  Newman,"  she  said.  "Thank 
you  for  thinking  of  it  " — she  really  could  not  help  thank- 
ing him,  he  looked  so  good — "  I  will  ask  mamma  and 
let  you  know  what  she  says." 

What  Madame  Prudhomme  said  was  this  :  No  I  She 
should  certainly  not  think  of  such  a  thing.  She  won- 
dered the  man  could  ask.  That  Prudhomme  urn,  to  be 
sure,  sold  to  a  little  .society  of  tradespeople  I  But  Miss 
Rachel,  as  I  have  said,  was  certainly  growing  merce- 
nary, and  at  this  juncture  she  showed  herself  capable  of 
finesse.  Her  mother  now  sat  up  stairs  altogether,  and 
never  looked  at  the  silver.  Rachel  left  the  old  urn  in 
the  baize-lined  box,  but  she  rubbed  up  a  tankard  of 
equal  age  and  had  it  ready  to  show  Mr.  Newman  when 
he  called  for  his  answer.  "  I  really  think,"  she  said, 
laughing,  "  it  had  quite  as  much  to  do  with  Washington 
as  the  urn,  for  I  have  been  looking  into  the  old  journals 
somewhat,  and  I  think  that  particular  urn  went  to  an- 
other branch  of  the  family." 

"Never  mind.  Miss  Rachel,  never  mind,"  answered 
Mr.  Newman  beaming.  "  Anything  that  can  add  a 
couple  of  ciphers  to  its  age,  you  know — that 's  all  that 's 
needed  now-day s  I"  He  might  have  been  some  glorified 
miser  chuckling  over  his  gains.  "  And  if  you  ever  think 
of  anything  else  you  can  possibly  spare,  why — that  His- 
torical Society  is  so  poor,  you  see — it  would  be  such  a 
favor." 

And  now  again  the  days  went  on  more  monotonously 
it  seemed  than  ever  before.  Even  the  genealogical  gen- 
tlemen seemed  to  come  more  rarely.  Even  the  Sunday- 
school  teachers'  meetings  were  less  frequent,  for  Rachel 
was  more  and  more  confined  to  her  mother's  room  and 
bedside.  Acquaintance  with  Charley  Newman's  wife 
had  been  progressing  all  this  time,  and  the  development 
of  the  affectionate  little  country  girl  into  a  pleasing 
young  woman,  and  the  growing  content  on  the  hus- 
band's face,  were  among  the  happiest  circumstances  of 
Rachel's  life  at  this  time 

The  young  pair  were  now  in  a  home  of  their  own, 
and  Rachel  found  herself  taking  a  matronly  interest  in 
their  little  housekeeping  experiments.  It  was  novel 
and  sweet  to  her  to  have  the  right  to  feel  so  familiar  a 
concern  in  the  affairs  of  any  one  outside  the  family. 

The  problem  of  daily  life  grew  no  easier.  But  Rachel 
remembered  her  promise,  and  more  than  once  she  took 
pity  on  the  Historical  Society,  which  body,  through  its 
president,  certainly  rewarded  her  most  handsomely  for 
her  offi» rings. 

At  last  there  came  a  day  when  sorrow  and  loss  crei)t 
closer  than  ever  Ijefore  to  this  woman's  heart — when 
the  mother's  beautiful,  proud  head  la}'  low,  and  the 
poor  little  heart-chilled  daisy  stood  alone  in  the  autumn 
wind. 

It  was  so  very  still  and  empty  m  the  house  when  all 
was  over.  Kindly  relatives  had  lingered,  but  the  last 
was  now  gone.  The  last  letter  of  sympathy  was  laid 
aside.    Friends  had  been  thoughtful.    Houses  of  cousins 
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all  over  the  land  stood  open  to  her  for  visits  of  indefinite 
length.  Bay  ville  had  nothing  but  kindly  words  to  offer 
now.  Cliarley  Newman  and  his  wife  heaped  up  fresh 
flowers  in  her  rooms,  fresh  kindnesses  in  her  heart. 
These  things  eased  the  pain,  perhaps,  but  they  did  not 
fill  the  emptiness. 

She  sat  alone  one  morning,  and  the  world  looked  very 
bleak.  The  door-bell  rang,  and  the  clouds  suddenly 
lifted.  At  the  same  moment  a  friend  came  in.  ''  I 
have  been  so  sorry  to  be  away  all  this  time,"  said  Mr. 
Newman,  *^  so  very  sorry.  Miss  RacheL" 

'*  But  now  you  have  come  back,"  said  Rachel  smiling. 
They  said  a  few  words  about  his  journey.  He  asked  a 
few  questions  in  his  sympathetic  yet  cheery  tones  on 
the  subject  nearest  her  heart. 

"'  But  I  came  this  morning  to  ask  you  a  question," 
he  said  at  last.  '*  I  am  sure  you  will  answer  it  frankly 
and  freely,  and — and  kindl}'.  And  if  you  can  answer  it 
as  I  wish,  I  shall — I  shall  be  very  happy.  Your  home 
is  broken  up.  I  came — 1  came  to  ask  you  if  you  could 
make  up  your  mind  to  come  and  make  a  home  for  me  ? 
I  hardly  need  to  tell  you  about  myself.  You  know  it 
all,  I  think.  I  have  worked  with  my  hands  a  large  part 
of  my  life.  My  grandfather  was  an  honest  man,  I  be- 
lieve, but  you  never  heard  his  name.  I  'm  a  widower ; 
you  know  that,  too.     My  wife  died  twelve  years  ago." 

A  vision  of  Mrs.  Newman's  good-natured  face  and 
rather  striking  costumes  passed  before  RachePs  eyes. 
Bat  it  was  quickly  shut  out  by  the  earnest  face  bending 
over  her. 

''Maria  was  a  good  w:oman,  and  I  loved  her,"  said 
the  widower  loyally ;  *"'  but  she  wa'n't  a — a  rosebud  I" 
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Rachel  by  this  time  deserved  the  simile.  She  was  one 
bewitching  confusion  of  blushes,  smiles  and  tears.  And 
here  was  this  good  man  waiting  for  her  to  speak. 

"Mr.  Newman,"  she  said,  looking  up  into  his  eyes, 

you  are  my  very  best  friend,  and  I  honor  you  more 
than  any  man  in  the  world  !" 

His  face  was  a  sunrise.  He  stretched  out  his  warm 
strong  hand. 

"  Then  does  that  settle  it,  my — my  blessing  ?  May  I 
kiss  you  ?    And  now  when  will  you  come  home  ?" 

Miss  Rachel  paused  in  her  sewing  the  next  day.  "I 
do  believe,"  she  said  to  herself— ''I  do  believe  I  am 
doing  that  dreadful  thing,  marrying  for  a  home.  I  am ! 
A  home  means  to  me  love,  and  honor,  and  obedience. 
I  am  I  I  certainly  am  !  I  wonder,  too,  what  Regina 
will  say.     I  must  write  her  at  once." 

Regina  said,  in  short,  that  she  was  ver}'  much  sur- 
prised. On  what  the  house  would  bring  Rachel  could 
live  very  genteelly  in  Europe.  She  knew  nothing  about 
this  Mr.  Newman,  but  she  presumed  he  was  a  good 
man.  She  sent  a  Swiss  carving  for  a  wedding  present, 
and  hoped  her  sister  would  be  happy. 

And  was  this  the  end  of  the  Prudhomme  pride  ?  I 
am  not  so  sure  of  that.  The  last  time  I  was  in  Bay- 
ville,  passing  the  Newman  place,  I  saw  a  little  maiden- 
six  years  old  perhaps — who  carried  her  head  like  a 
duchess,  and  who  bore  at  the  same  time  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  elderly  man  by  her  side.  A  lady  came 
out  on  the  lawn  to  meet  them.  I  thought  she  looked 
proud  of  them  both.  I  thought  the  Prudhomme  pride, 
instead  of  dying,  had  begun  a  new  and  healthier  life. 
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Now  and  then  the  editor  who  'las  settled  upon  a  certain 
topic  and  is  casting  about  for  the  best  words  in  which  to 
present  it,  finds  that  the  desire  has  been  simply  a  pulse 
of  the  thought-wave  which  has  passed  simultaneously 
through  many  minds,  and  that  every  exchange  gives  an 
article,  long  or  short,  on  the  same  subject.  The  waste- 
basket  in  every  sanctum  holds  its  proper  percentage  of 
poems  on  Spring,  and  there  is  even  now  and  then  a  new 
word,  a  fresh  method  of  singing  the  old  song,  that  half 
atones  for  singing  at  all.  But  aside  from  its  poetical  as- 
pects, spring  has  small  attention.  It  is  the  season  of  fresh 
colds,  of  house-cleaning,  of  moving— of  everything  that  is 
shifting  and  uncertain  and  depressing.  And  with  all  the 
other  afflictions  comes  spring  fever.  Appetite  goes ;  head- 
ache and  languor  come.  Tlie  housekeeper  is  in  despair  ; 
and  till  Jime  and  a  comparatively  unchanging  temperature 
bring  one  to  the  proper  point  of  summer  endurance  and 
summer  enjoyment,  there  is  a  sense  of  discomfort,  and 
often  of  positive  suffering.  The  editor  of  the  Christian 
Register  has  summed  it  all  up  in  words  which  tell  the 
same  story  and  make  it  eminently  useless  for  the  House- 
hold editor  to  seek  new  ones  in  which  to  say  precisely  the 
same  thing,  in,  very  probably,  by  no  means  as  incisive  a 
way. 

From  the  firat  of  April  to  May,  or  even  later,  is  this  mis- 
erable intermediate  state  of  which  he  writes : 

**  The  avera^  town-dwelling  American  probably  finds  the  en- 
suing month  or  six  weeks  about  the  most  unsatisfactory  portion 
of  the  year  In  which  to  enjoy  life,  unless  it  be  the  dog-days.  The 
approach  of  warm  weather  relaxes  the  system.  He  has  the 
'spring;  appetite,'  which  means  no  appetite.  He  feels  listless 
and  dull.     If  he  consults  the  doctor,  he  is  probably  told  that  he 


is  *  bilious  * — a  word  that  covers  a  multitude  of  sins  in  patients, 
and  conceals  a  great  deal  of  conscious  ignorance  in  physicians. 
Or,  if  he  depends  upon  old  housewives'  traditions,  he  drenches 
himself  with  bitters  or  peppers  himself  with  pills. 

**Why  cannot  people  put  a  little  more  common  sense  and 
thought  into  their  living,  and  take  a  hint  from  nature  and  the 
calendar  f  *  Throw  physic  to  the  dogs ' — the  sagacious  animals 
will  not  touch  it — and  change  your  diet  and  habits  to  match  the 
changing  season.  Avoid  heavy  and  heating  food.  A  little  Judi- 
cious starving  is  a  good  thing  for  the  squeamish  spring  appetite. 
If  a  man  isn't  hungry,  why  should  he  eat?  Dr.  Tanner  has 
proved,  what  many  persons  have  found  out  for  themselves,  thai 
abstinence  is  not  so  fatal  as  many  seem  still  to  suppose. 

**  If  one  can  eat  breakfast  and  relish  it  at  ten  or  eleven  o'clock, 
but  can  only  force  down  a  few  mouthfuls  into  a  protesting 
stomach  at  seven,  why  shouldn't  he  conform  to  the  situation? 
Not  a  fifth  part  of  the  civilized  world  breakfasts  in  the  fashion 
in  vogue  in  this  country.  Many  a  man  or  woman  would  find 
their  appetite  equal  to  a  plate  of  oranges  or  a  dish  of  oatmeal  or 
a  biscuit  and  a  cup  of  coffee  in  the  morning,  who  cannot  eat 
chops,  fried  potatoes  and  griddle  cakes.  A  head  of  lettuce  and 
a  slice  of  bread  and  butter  will  often  be  relished  for  lunch,  when 
hot  soups  or  cold  meats  would  go  untouched.  Fish  and  eggs 
are  plenty  and  cheap  in  most  markets,  and  they  afford  a  great 
variety  and  combination  of  dishes  especially  adapted  to  the 
season. 

"  Another  point  is  too  often  forgotten  :  spring  means  renewed 
activity.  If  the  city  men,  who  have  huddled  in  ill-ventilated 
cars  all  winter,  will  walk  to  and  from  their  business,  or  far 
enough  to  get  up  a  pfood  glow  every  day,  they  would  soon  have 
less  reason  to  complain  of  biliousness.  A  good  jogging  and 
aSrating  will  do  the  blood  more  good  than  any  nostrums.  If 
the  women  would  get  out  into  the  air,  spy  around  the  markets 
for  nice  things  with  which  to  switch  the  home  table  out  of  the 
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well-worn  ruts,  visit  their  children's  school,  walk  for  the  novelty 
of  it,  or  even  to  see  the  spring  openings,  out  doors  and  in,  the 
change  from  the  nerve-rasping  perplexities  and  stifling  air  of  the 
bouse  would  revive  their  interest  in  the  bill  of  fare. 

**  We  are  all  too  prone  to  sit  still  and  *  see  the  wheels  go 
round  '  in  the  same  old  fashion  in  matters  religious,  political, 
social  and  gastronomical.  If  some  of  the  pretty,  pious  mottoes 
that  adorn  our  homes  could  be  traded  oflf  for  the  golden  text, 
*  Variety  is  the  spice  of  life,'  and  the  useful  truth  it  embodies 
could  be  applied  as  it  ought  to  be,  there  would  be  a  good  deal 
better  living  and  more  fun  in  the  world,  a  better  relish  and 
more  good  digestion  ;  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  less  of  a  dog^ 
kennel  of  a  place  in  which  to  live  than  the  dyspeptic  philoso- 
pher declared  it  to  be." 

WHEN  TO  BE    IDLE. 

There  are  undoubtedly  seasons  and  periods  when  it  is 
ttUe  to  wait ;  when  it  is  not  worth  while  to  commence  any 
undertaking,  great  or  small.  There  are  studies  which  it  is 
not  worth  a  man^s  while  to  take  up,  pui*suits  which  it  is 
not  worth  his  while  to  follow.  For  the  book  that  is  read 
at  dinner-time  or  in  the  street,  or  a  language  that  is 
learned  in  recurring  spare  moments,  is  veiy  apt  to  be 
half  done,  except  by  the  occasional  few,  who  really  have 
strength  of  mind  and  body  sufficient  for  such  achieve- 
ments. As  a  usual  thing,  there  is  more  loss  than  gain  in 
such  a  habit,  and  both  conversation  and  manners  suf- 
fer when  there  is  a  trick  of  tiiinking  it  worth  while  to 
pull  out  some  implement  of  labor,  pen,  pencil  or  needle, 
at  times  when  other  people  are  content  to  seem  unem- 
ployed, and  are  only  busy  in  being  agreeable.  All  such 
acts  come  under  the  same  category  of  virtue  with  the 
housewife's  economy  of  time,  which  made  her  sit  up  in 
bed  to  knit  stockings  in  the  dark,  or  re-thread  her  needle 
at  the  infinite  expense  of  time  and  eyesight  to  save  an 
inch  of  cotton.  Work  done  in  odd  moments  is  never  good 
work  if  it  interferes  with  meat,  mass  or  rest.  It  is  an 
evidence  of  thorough  self-mastery  when  a  man  knows 
how  to  use  time,  and  has  the  sense  to  recognize  when 
time  is  not  worth  using  in  any  definite  way. 

*'I  laid  me  down  and  slept,''  sang  David,  and  when  he 
awaked  he  answered,  *'  I  will  not  be  afraid  of  ten  thou- 
sands of  people  that  have  »et  themselves  against  me  round 
about.**  It  is  a  good  help,  and  a  ereat  help,  to  ** com- 
mune with  your  own  heart,"  and  maay  times  to  fold  your 
hands  and  be  very  still.  M.  A.  Bark. 


A  CHEESE-MAKTNO  BERRY. 

Nature  has,  it  appears,  provided  a  substitute  for  ren- 
net in  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  the  article  being  the 
berry  of  the  plant  known  to  botanists  as  WUhania  coagu' 
laru.  This  shrub,  says  the  London  Globe  ,  thrives  in  the 
Punjab  and  Trans-Indus  territory,  and  has  long  been  used 
by  the  Bellochees  and  Afghans  to  curdle  milk.  But  its 
complete  efficacy  was  not  demonstrated  until  lately,  when 
the  berry  was  officially  experimented  with  at  a  farm  be- 
longing to  Sir  James  Ferguson,  the  present  Governor  of 
Bombay.  The  report  published  by  the  government  says 
that  a  complete  success  was  achieved,  a  perfect  curd  being 
produced  and  the  cheese  turning  out  excellent  in  every 
respect.  The  method  of  preparing  the  punsra — so  is  the 
berry  called,  from  the  Persian  name  of  cheese — ^is  to  put 
some  ounces  into  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water,  and  to 
allow  this  to  simmer  by  the  side  of  a  fire  for  twelve  hours. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  about  half  a  pint  of  the  decoction 
will  suffice  to  curdle  fifty-five  gallons  of  milk,  the  quan- 
tity of  berries  employed  being  two  ounces.  With  a  view 
to  the  more  extended  cultivation  of  the  shrub,  an  experi- 
mental plantation  is  about  to  be  established  at  the  Gov- 
ernment Botanical  Gardens  at  Saharanpore. 


though  that  is  one,  and  a  very  important,  part  of  the  ol> 
ject  in  view,  because,  as  the  living  body  works  it  feeds, 
and  as  it  feeds  it  is  replenished ;  but  there  is  another  pur-^ 
pose  in  exercise,  and  that  is  to  call  into  action  and  stimu- 
late thQ  faculty  of  recuperation.  Exercise  with  a  view  to 
recuperation  should  never  so  much  exceed  the  capacity  of 
the  recuperative  faculty  as  to  prostrate  the  nervous  energy^ 


HOW   TO  TAKE  EXERCISE. 

The  aim  of  exercise,  says  the  London  La^icet,  is  not 
solely  to  work  the  organism  which  is  thrown  into  activity. 


A  LITTLE  COMPANY. 

Chiekm  Soup. 

LUtle  Neck  Clanu. 

Lamb  Chops  Breaded.  Tomato  Sauei. 

Boast  Haunch  of  Venison. 

Boiled  Potatoes.  Oyster  Plant  FrUters. 

Salmi  of  Orouse. 

Cheese.  Cream  Crackers. 

Chocolate  Pttffs.         Apple  Pie. 

Lemon  Water  Joe. 

FitUt. 

Coffee. 

Chicken  Soup. — One  large  chicken,  an  old  hen  answering 
quite  as  well.  Cut  it  up,  and  put  over  the  Are  in  four  quarts  of 
cold  water,  seasoned  with  one  large  tablespoon ful  of  salt,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  pepper,  and  one  or  two  sprigs  of  parsley.  Add  a. 
cup  of  rice  when  it  has  boiled  slowly  three  hours,  and  boil  an 
hour  or  so  longer.  Then  skim  ofi*  every  particle  of  fat,  letting 
the  kettle  stand  on  a  table  till  boiling  stops.  Strain  through  a. 
sieve,  take  out  all  the  bones  and  pieces  of  meat  and  the  parsley. 
Press  the  rice  through  the  sieve,  and  stir  into  the  soup.  Save  a- 
cupful  of  it  to  use  with  the  pieces  of  chicken,  either  as  mince  or 
croquettes. 

Panned  Clams. — Allow  one  patty-pan  with  nearly  upright 
sides  to  each  person.  Cut  stale  bread  in  rounds  to  fit  the  bottom 
of  each  pan,  butter  it,  and  wet  with  clam  liquor.  Fill  each  pan 
nearly  full  of  clams,  pepper  and  salt  them,  and  lay  a  bit  of 
butter  on  each.  Put  them  in  a  dripping-pan,  cover  with  another, 
and  bake  till  the  edges  curl — about  ten  minutes.  Serve  in  the 
pans. 

Lamb  Chops  Breaded. — Trim  the  chops  carefully  into  French 
chops — that  is,  scrape  the  bone  clean  down  to  the  circle  of  meat. 
Dip  each  one  in  beaten  egg,  and  then  in  rolled  bread  crumbs,  and 
fry  a  bright  brown,  seasoning  them  with  pepper  and  salt. 

Tomato  Sauce. — One  can  of  tomatoes,  one  small  onion,  cut 
fine ;  three  cloves,  three  allspice  and  three  pepper-corns,  half  a. 
small  carrot,  and  a  sprig  of  parsley,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt. 
Boil  all  together  half  an  hour,  then  rub  through  a  sieve.  Melt 
one  tablespoon  ful  of  butter,  and  add  a  heaping  one  of  flour. 
Stir  till  perfectly  smooth,  and  add  the  strained  tomato  slowly, 
letting  all  boil  five  minutes. 

Roast  Haunch  of  Venison. — As  in  No.  4  of  The  Continent- 
Boiled  Potatoes. — As  in  No.  1  of  The  Continent. 

Oyster  Plant  Fritters. — As  in  No.  42  of  The  Continent. 

Salmi  op  Grouse. — This  may  be  made  of  any  cold  roasted 
game.  Cut  into  neat  pieces.  Put  all  the  bones  and  trimmings 
into  a  saucepan  with  one  quart  of  stock,  an  onion  sliced,  four 
pepper-corns,  a  blade  of  mace,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Boil 
one  hour,  then  strain,  skim  off  the  fat,  and  heat  the  pieces  of 
grouse  gradually.  The  broth  ^^ould  be  reduced  to  less  than  a 
pint.  Pile  the  grouse  in  the  centre  of  a  platter,  pour  the  sauce 
over  them,  and  garnish  with  fried  bread  cut  in  points. 

Chocolate  Puffs. — For  the  cakes:  One  cup  of  butter,  one 
pint  of  sifted  flour,  one  pint  of  hot  water,  six  eggs.  Melt  the 
butter  in  the  water,  and  bring  to  boiling-point.  Add  the  flour, 
and  boil  one  minute,  beating  it  smooth.  Let  the  mixture  cool. 
Beat  the  eggs  light  and  add  to  it.  Drop  in  large  spoonfuls  on 
buttered  pans,  and  bake  ten  minutes  in  a  quick  oven.  Fill  with 
the  following  mixture,  passing  a  sharp  knife  around  each  when 
cold :  One  quart  of  milk,  four  tablespoon fuls  of  corn  starch, 
three  eggs,  two  cups  of  sugar,  four  tablespoon  fuls  of  grated  cho- 
colate, one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla.  Wet  the  com  starch  with  a 
little  of  the  milk,  boiling  the  re^t  in  a  double  boiler.  Beat  eggs 
and  sugar  together,  and  add  when  it  boils,  and  then  the  com 
starch.  When  smooth  and  thick  stir  in  the  chocolate  and  va- 
nilla, and,  when  cold,  fill  the  puffs. 

Apple  Pie. — Make  of  evaporated  apples  soaked  two  hours, 
and  then  treated  as  in  No.  44  of  The  Continent. 

Lbmon  Water  Ice.— As  in  No.  28  of  The  Continent. 

Helen  Campbell. 


OicNEri.u,  Giti^KNE  B.  Kaum,  uIio  li^wiJuKt  resigned  the 
piwition  of  OummiHsioner  of  lutenial  Revenue,  has  mani- 
feHtcd  more  skill  in  keeping  noctlilcss  men  in  office,  and 
getting  credit  for  them  as  good  oflScers,  than  any  man 
ever  poHBeitsed  before.  During  tlie  years  of  liis  admiiiis- 
tration  the  "Revenue  Rings"  of  tile  South  Iiave  been  a 
sb'iieli  and  an  abominaliim  to  every  lioiieBt  man.  The 
iniquities  and  outiafjes  that  have  been  perpetiat«d  under 
the  funns  of  law,  tlie  complicity  with  fraud,  and  the 
utter  absence  of  alt  regai-d  fur  liunenty  or  justice  that 
has  mailed  the  adminlHtratioii  of  tliis  system,  Iiave 
lieen  Biicli  as  to  justify  calling  it  infernal  i-ather  than  in- 
ternal. It  is,  of  course,  a  difficult  law  to  administer  at  the 
best,  but  its  administi-ation  has  beensiieh  ax  to  make  it  a 
thorough  disgi-ace  to  the  government.  Mr.  Itanni  was  nut 
resimnsiblc  for  all  of  these  evils.  Tlio  system  could  not 
have  been  administered  at  the  Simth  without  seiioiis  diffi- 
culty by  any  one.  He  was  only  responsible  for  keeping  in 
]>]ace  men  whose  moral  charactera  were  a  disgrace  to  any 
service,  and  whose  associations  and  pecuniary  relations 
showed  that  tliey  were  the  silent  partners  of  "block- 
ailers  "  and  "  moonshiners."  Mr.  Raum  was  an  efficient 
officer  in  the  sense  that  he  was  active  and  attended  strictly 
to  aecouiitiug  for  the  immense  collecti<nis  of  his  office. 
Only  an  infinitesimal  propoilion  of  tlie  collections  actually 
made  wa»  lost.  It  is  not  probable  that  tlie  I'evenue  suf- 
fered to  any  seriouscxtent  from  Ins  remissness  in  keeping 
in  office  the  men  lie  did  in  vaiious  parts  of  the  South. 
The  whole  pi'<Hluction  of  the  illicit  distilleries  of  the  Bnuth 
is  not  very  great  in  comparison  with  the  monster  eslab- 
lishments  of  the  North.  "Blockading"  is  abundant,  but 
it  is  on  a  petty  scale.  It  has  probably  cost  the  government 
aliout  as  iniK'li  tr)  break  them  up  as  it  would  to  let  them 
work  on.  It  is  in  the  chai-act«r  of  the  men  whom  he  has 
chosen  and  kept  in  the  service  that  he  is  chiefly  i-eprehcn- 
Bible.  The  result  has  been  a  state  of  affaire  so  generally 
believed  tu  be  fi'audulciit  that  the  Revenue  service  has  be- 
come the  heaviest  load  the  Southern  Republicans  have  to 
carry.  Hen  whose  lives  were  reeking  with  moral  filth 
have  been  the  iwtt^d  favorites  of  the  department.  Tlie 
protests  of  men  nci'e  ilisregarded.  and  the  whole  machineiy 
was  dedicattHi  to  the  most  ii#imous  jiolitical  abuses. 


Df-pcty  CoMMCssioNEit  RoGERS,  wlio,  it  is  intimated, 
will  have  the  jihice,  is  thoroughly  capable,  and  the  worst 
thing  that  can  be  said  of  him  ia  tliathe  has  lieen  exposed  to 
the  flavor  of  the  office  for  so  long  a  time.  The  scent  of  an 
odoriferous  service  clings  to  him,  and  may  defeat  his  ap- 
pointment. If  he  should  get  the  place,  however,  and  Iiave 
the  nerve  to  do  it.  he  is  Just  the  man  to  clean  out  the 
stable — he  knows  wliei*e  the  dirt  is. 

The  Civil  Service  rommission,  by  their  very  first  act, 
have  demonstrated  that  the  millennium  did  nut  begin  with 
their  appointment.  >Ir.  Dorman  B.  Eaton  takes  two 
newspaper  columns  to  explain  why  this  is  the  case.  He 
need  not  have  done  so.  The  work  of  sorting  men  by  rule 
is  one  tliat  the  merely  impractical  doctiinaire  may  dream 
of  and  talk  about  with  a  zest  that  would  seem  to  pramise 


mii'acles,  but  it  is  one  that  has  never  yet  pioduced  good 
results  in  any  branch  of  life  or  thought  unless  supple- 
mented with  a  tact  tliat  overrides  formularies  and  wins 
its  way  above  rules  by  the  multitude  of  the  exceptions. 
Tlie  method  of  civil  service  appointment  that  has  just 
lieen  inaugurated  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  long  and  doubt- 
ful experiment.  It  is  an  attempt  not  to  purify  the  sources 
of  power,  but  to  fix  an  iron  rule  by  which  its  improper 
exercise  Alialt  be  balked.  We  do  not  believe  that  tlie  sys- 
tem can  lie  maiic  a  success  undei'  our  form  of  government, 
and  we  believe  tliat  it  would  be  a  national  calamity  if  it 
should.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  very  willing  the  ex- 
periment shall  be  tried,  honestly  and  fairly,  and  its  oper- 
ation and  tendencies  fu II y'demonst rated.  A  bad  system, 
like  all  bad  laws,  is  best  overthrown  by  a  strict  and  literal 
enforcement. 

Thr  article  on  "The  Right  to  Bear  Arms"  has  at- 
tracted so  much  attention  and  elicited  so  many  letters  of 
inquiry  from  people  whose  right  in  this  regard  was  not  set 
forth  in  the  article,  that  we  liave  decided  to  make  a  collec- 
tion of  heraldic  material,  with  the  pui'pose  of  publishing, 
when  reasonably  complete,  a  work  on  Heraldric  Amer- 
ica." It  would  seem,  from  the  number  of  communica- 
tions we  have  had  on  the  subject,  that  tliere  are  very  few 
Americans  wlio  are  not  uf  more  or  less  titleil  lineage.  The 
few  which  our  contributor  happened  to  select  from  Phila- 
delphia and  its  vicinity  appear  to  have  been  only  just  suf- 
ficient to  awaken  the  attention  of  many  othi^m  to  the 
subject,  and  they  have  come  forward  with  great  unanimity 
to  ask  that  equal  justice  be  done  to  them.  In  oider  that 
we  may  be  in  a  position  t«  meet  thin  demand  for  hei-aldic 
reci>(;iiition.  we  have  secni'ed  the  services  of  one  curious 
in  such  matters,  to  examine  all  communications  upon  the 
subject  and  aiTange  the  matter  for  publication.  Parties 
desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  may  ad- 
dress -'Heraldry,"  nt  this  office.  All  communications 
must  lie  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
person  sending  them,  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  right  is  derived,  and  a  reference  to  or  copy  of  any  evi- 
dence there  may  lie  of  such  right.  A  copy  of  tile  CT^st  in 
wax  or  an  accurate  drawing  should  accompany  each  appli- 
cation. For  ounielven,  we  think  that  the  American  wlio 
oci'upies  his  time  with  these  things  is  employing  the  mo- 
ments of  a  limited  caieer  in  a  veiy  unprotilnlile  manner. 
An  aristocratic  name  and  a  trace  of  no-called  nobility 
may  be  an  enviable  possession,  but  "  the  guinea's  stamp  " 
has  somehow  an  uiiaccountable  inclination  to  appear  on 
spurious  coin.  What  has  been  called  nobility  under  the 
varying  foims  of  imperialism  in  the  Old  World  is  of  such 
an  iincei-tain  character  as  not  unfrequently  to  make  tlie 
coat^^f-arms  a  badge  of  shame  rather  than  of  houor — 
"  Now  F tamped  wit li  the  I  macre  of  Good  Queen  Btm, 
Atid  now  of  a  Bloody  Mary." 

However,  there  are  many  thousands  of  worthy  people 
wlio,  even  on  our  soil,  and  with  the  priceless  heritage  of 
our  American  citizenship,  regard  these  badges  of  acci- 
dental rank  with  jieeuliar  pride.  The  matter  has  a  plea- 
sant side,  and  the  inquiry  is  at  least  harmless.     Indeed,  in 
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one  sense  it  may  be  accounted  profitable  as  showing  bow 
much  better  the  life  developed  here  has  become  than  that 
from  which  it  sprung.  The  proudest  lineages  of  the  Old 
World  have  here  been  crossed  and  mingled  with  the  lowest 
stocks,  with  every  now  and  then  a  bar  sinister  across  the 
field.  Yet  the  whole  has  been  exalted.  Our  American 
life  can  stand  a  large  admixture  of  foreign  nobility  with- 
out seiious  injury.  It  welcomes  prince  and  peasant  alike, 
and  makes  of  the  children  of  both  stronger  and  braver 
men  tlian  their  fathers  were.  It  does  us  no  harm  to  look 
back  at  what  our  fathei-s  were,  even  though  we  should 
find,  as  Saxe  assures  us,  ttiat 

**  Your  boasted  line 
May  end  in  a  loop  of  stronger  twine 
Than  choked  some  near  relation. *' 

The  scaffold  has  been  the  fountain  of  more  real  nobility, 
perhaps,  than  the  herald's  ofi^ce.  The  patnot^s .  halter  is 
oft-times  a  prouder  bearing  than  the  king's  favor  could 
bestow.  Consideiing  The  Comtimbmt  bound  to  minister 
to  the  enjoyment  of  all,  we  o£fer  this  opportunity  to  such 
as  may  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

Apropos  of  our  view  of  the  comparative  value  of  Ame- 
rican citizenship  and  inherited  rank,  we  are  reminded  of 
an  anecdote  told  of  a  prominent  Philadelphian,  who  was 
connected  with  the  construction  of  the  first  i-ailroad  in 
Russia.  At  the  formal  opening,  the  Czai*  was  in  attend- 
ance, and  rode  upon  the  first  passenger  train  that  passed 
over  the  road.  The  nobles  who  accompanied  him  were 
obliged  by  the  etiquette  of  the  ooui*t  to  remain  standing 
while  in  his  presence  throughout  the  whole  trip.  The 
American  projector  was  seated.  The  tiied  courtiers  com- 
plained of  this  to  the  sovereign. 

**  You  are  wrong,*'  said  he.  **  Not  one  of  you  can  by 
any  possibility  be  a  king.  This  man  may  be  made  Presi- 
dent and  the  head  of  a  great  nation  to-morrow.' 
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We  are  reminded,  too,  by  a  little  incident  connected 
with  the  article  in  question,  of  an  expression  which  an  old 
neighbor  in  another  state  frequently  made  use  of  in  regard 
to  old  families : 

**I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  old  families  are  powerful  apt  to 
run  out." 

A  very  "dudish  "  young  scion  of  an  ancient  stock  made 
his  appearance  in  The  Continent  office  a  few  days  after 
the  appearance  of  the  number  containing  the  ai-ticle,  and 
asked  to  see  a  copy,  explaining  that  he  wished  to  aseer- 
tain  whether  it  made  mention  of  his  family  ai-ms.  Seating 
himself  at  a  table,  he  read  the  article  carefully  tlnough. 
Then,  rising  and  laying  the  number  on  the  desk  befoi-e  a 
busy  clerk,  he  said  with  an  air  : 

**  It  is  not  there,  sir — it  is  not  even  mentioned ;  yet  it  is 
one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  country.  /  think  if  it 
had  been  noticed  I  should  have  bought  a  copyf^* 

Tlie  clerk  recovered  after  a  considerable  time,  and  vol- 
unteered his  opinion  that  the  young  man's  family  was 
mud)  like  a  hill  of  potatoes— the  best  part  of  it  under 
ground. 
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The  commendations  which  the  **  Housekeeper's  Year 
Book"  "has  received  are  among  the  most  gratifying 
things  that  have  attended  The  Continent's  career.  From 
every  part  of  the  country  have  come  from  housekeepers 
of  all  sorts  of  experience  thanks  and  suggestions.  Our 
attempt  to  systematize  and  facilitate  the  labora  of  the 
housewife,  to  simplify  her  accounts  and  to  enable  her  to 
keep  a  correct  and  convenient  inventory  of  her  belongings, 
has  met  with  such  unqualified  praise  and  commendation 
that  the  large  edition  is  likely  very  soon  to  be  exhausted. 
It  is  furnished  to  the  trade  by  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbcrt 
of  New  York,  or  may  be  obtained  of  us  either  by  sub- 


scribing to  The  Continent  for  one  year,  or  by  remitting 
the  price— fifty  cents. 

Only  one  poor  fellow  seems  to  find  it  supei-fluous.  He 
writes : 

^*  While  not  in  itself  esseDtially  a  humorous  publication,  your 
**  Year  Book  **  is  full  of  rich  humor — to  a  bachelor.    Its  various 
prescriptions  read  well  at  least.    If  they  feast  the  body  as  well 
as  The  Continent  feasts  the  reason,  what  more  can  be  de-. 
sired?" 

We  are  8on*y  indeed  for  our  solitai*y  well-wisher,  and 
hope  the  '*Year  Book'*  will  prove  a  constant  remem- 
brancer of  the  one  thing  he  lacks  to  make  his  life  complete. 

♦*# 

The  financial  disaster  that  recently  befell  Rev.  E.  P. 
Roe,  the  novelist  and  fruit-grower  of  Comwall-on-the- 
Hudson,  is  in  some  sense  a  public  calamity.  Few  men 
have  exeited  a  healthier  influence  upon  the  life  of  to-day 
than  Mr.  Roe.  In  these  times,  when  the  novel  witli  a" 
pui*pose  is  made  a  matter  of  artistic  lidicule  by  over- 
refined  dilettanti,  and  the  novel  without  a  purpose  is 
corrupting  the  heart  and  brain  of  the  rising  generation, 
it  is  well  worth  our  while  to  give  a  moment  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  life  and  work  of  this  earnest-minded, 
simple-living  author,  whose  works,  if  not  always  of  the 
highest  literary  merit,  have  always  been  of  the  very  best 
tone  and  chai-acter.  Not  only  this,  but  the  very  large  sales  ^ 
which  his  works  have  had  disclose  to  us  the  pleasing  fact 
that  our  American  reading  public  is  not  yet  entirely  given 
over  to  the  worship  of  that  i-ealism  which  insists  that  fiction 
shall  be  given  up  to  painting  life  as  it  is,  dirt  and  all.  ^ 
Neither  has  it  yet  risen  to  the  exalted  plane  from  which 
lif^  is  regarded  as  one  eternal  fiirtation,  and  romance  only 
to«be  found  in  the  debatable  ground  that  skiits  the  line  of 
the  immoral.  Mr.  Roe  has  given  pleasure  to  many  thou- 
sand readera,  and  no  man  can  point  to  a  word  or  a  line 
that  has  made  any  man  or  woman  worse  or  corrupted  the 
heai't  of  any  child.  His  books  have  not  always  scintil- 
lated with  the  light  of  impossible  epigram,  nor  have  his 
chai*acter8  been  able  to  sustain  the  strain  of  endless  self- 
analysis.  They  have  not  been  loiterers  along  the  path  of 
life,  who  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  eternal  inquisi- 
tion as  to  microscopic  trivialities.  They  have  been  men 
and  women  who  touched  the  world  in  honest,  homely 
ways  sometimes,  but  always  in  ways  that  our  American 
life  exemplifies,  and  exemplifies  to  its  beauty,  honor  and 
credit.  Judged  by  his  works,  our  life  of  to-day  is  not  ab- 
sorbed in  inanities  of  an  estheticism  which  is  merely  a 
tawdry  varnish  of  unhealthy  ease.  His  characters  show 
us  a  life  fresh,  sweet,  honest,  with  that  undercurrent  of 
ambition  for  good  that,  above  all  things  else,  distinguishes 
the  American  home. 

Living  simply  and  unostentatiously  on  his  little  fruit- 
farm,  with  his  own  hands  performing  the  labors  which  his 
pen  has  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  thousands,  who  have 
thereby  been  enabled  to  make  their  home-life  easier  and 
sweeter,  he  has  been  an  exemplar  as  well  as  the  delineator 
of  honest,  manly  living.  His  life  has  been  a  busy  one, 
not  busy  with  the  feverish,  restless  rush  and  huny  of  the 
stock-gambler  or  the  man  whose  whole  life  is  devoted  to 
gathering  gold  by  overreaching  his  fellows,  but  filled  with 
that  labor  that  bespeaks  a  healthy  manhood. 

In  short,  Mr.  Roe  is  a  good  man  who  has  made  the  world 
better  by  having  lived  in  it.  By  reason  of  an  over-confi- 
dence in  one  whom  it  does  him  honor  to  have  tmsted  even 
to  his  own  hurt,  the  accumulations  of  his  life  have  been 
swept  away.  When  we  read  the  story  of  Scott,  after 
middle  life  overwhelmed  with  financial  disaster,  chiefly 
through  his  own  greed  of  display  and  desire  to  adorn  the 
title  he  had  won,  calling  upon  his  weary  brain  year  after 
year  for  some  new  and  marvelous  work,  and  finally  stag- 
gering to  the  very  edge  of  the  grave,  pen  in  hand — drawing 
upon  his  broken  brain  to  the  very  last  hour  for  thoughts 
that  might  be  coined  into  golden  guineas  to  meet  the  do- 
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mands  of  his  creditors — ^very  few  can  abstain  from  tears. 
IVe  always  wisii  tliat  we  might  have  been  allowed  to  bear 
A  little  of  that  weary  burden  in  order  that  the  world  might 
have  been  enriched  by  a  longer  life- tenure  for  the  wonder- 
working bi*ain. 

Mr.  Roe  is  not  a  8cott  either  in  power  or  love  of  ostenta- 
tion, but  he  is  none  the  less  worthy  of  grateful  sympathy. 
This  he  will  receive  from  many  thousands  of  appreciative 
readers  and  admirers.  It  is  a  little  saddening,  however, 
to  believe  that  it  will  end  in  sympathy.  Mr.  Roe  has 
shown  himself  in  his  misfortune  the  bi-ave,  sturdy  man  we 
had  a  right  to  expect  from  his  works  that  he  would  be. 
He  asks  no  favor,  but  faces  his  load  of  debt  as  l>ecomes  a 
man.  He  will  discharge  it,  no  doubt,  but  it  may  consume 
his  life.  There  is  a  method  by  which  his  admirers  might 
aid  him.  If  each  one  would  buy  one  more  of  his  books, 
it  would  be  a  practical  exhibition  of  sympathy  that  would 
no  doubt  be  valued  by  him  far  beyond  the  amount  he 
would  receive. 


♦•* 


"The  Intbrnational  Standard*'  is  the  name  of  a 
magazine  published  by  the  International  Institute,  Bos- 
ton, for  the  purpose,  it  declares,  *'  of  the  discussion  and 
•dissemination  of  the  wisdom  contained  in  the  great  pyra- 
mid of  Jeezeh,  Egypt."  It  is  an  immense  relief  to  the 
world  to  know  that  Jeezeh  has  an  organ  finally.  He  has 
waited  a  long  time  for  it,  and  there  are  people  who  think 
that  all  the  wisdom  that  ever  was  in  the  pyramid  has  been 
injected  into  it  during  the  past  century.  AH  the  same,  it 
needs  ** dissemination,'*  and  we  know  of  nothing  that  will 
43tand  'Miscussion "  better  or  longer.  It  has  braved 
Bedouins  and  the  sirocoo  so  long  that  it  may  well  bid  de- 
^ance  to  Boston. 


•*♦ 


Owing  to  the  non-receipt  of  expected  advance-sheets 
from  England,  the  editor  has  been  obliged  to  curtail  the 
weekly  installments  of  Miss  Broughton's  story,  ** Belinda," 
so  as  not  to  be  obliged,  even  temporaiily,  to  suspend  its 
publication.  This  contingency  may  yet  occur,  in  spite  of 
:the  utmost  economy  of  present  material. 


« 
«  « 


Thb  thrill  of  horror  and  pity  felt  by  every  one  who  read 
the  final  record  in  Captain  De  Long's  diary,  given  to  the 
public  in  the  daily  press,  is  felt  again  in  reading  the  vol- 
ume in  which  Colonel  Gilder  describes  the  search  for  the 
survivors  of  the  ill-fated  Jeannette,  **  Ice  Pack  and  Tun- 
Klra  "  *  is  a  reprint  of  the  letters  written  by  Colonel  Gilder 
for  the  New  York  Herald^  i-evised  slightly,  though  their 
picturesqueness  and  faithfulness  in  the  beginning  made 
this  almost  unnecessary.  Tliere  are  three  excellent  maps 
:and  forty-eight  illustrations,  some  of  especial  interest, 
being  copied  from  Esquimaux  di*awings.  From  cover  to 
cover  the  interest  does  not  fiag  for  an  instant,  from  the 
time  when  the  search-steamship  Rodger»  gets  under  way 
to  its  sudden  destiniction  by  fire  and  the  consequent 
change  in  every  plan.  As  a  i*esult  of  this  burning  came 
the  journey  across  Northern  Siberia,  accomplished  in  the 
fiice  of  unending  difficulties,  perils  from  man  in  the  shape 
of  unfriendly  guides,  and  in  nature  from  freezing  and 
semi-starvation,  all  piling  up  together.  The  book  abounds 
in  quotable  passages,  vivid  and  curious  bits  of  description 
•of  housekeeping  in  native  homes,  and  innumerable  acci- 
dents of  travel,  as  in  the  following  case  : 

"  At  last  we  reached  a  hill-side  swept  by  the  wind,  and  found 
.sled-tracks  which  Wlle-d6te  reco^ized  as  the  ripht  trail,  and 
we  trotted  along  merrily  until  the  sleds  were  cau<?ht  by  the  wind 
and  swept  over  a  precipice.  1  saw  Wile-d6te  and  his  team  dis- 
appear over  the  edqre  of  the  cliff  into  a  cloud  of  whirling  snow, 
and  knew  that  in  a  second  we  must  ^o,  too.  I  could  do  nothing 
but  close  my  eyes  and  set  my  teeth  when  I  felt  myself  In  the  air 


(1)  Ice  Pack  awd  Tundra.  An  Account  of  the  Search  for  the 
Jfnnnette,  and  a  Sledge  Journey  Through  Siberia.  By  William  H. 
Gllflpr.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  8vo,  pp.  844,  f4.00.  Charles 
iScribiier's  S^His,  New  York. 


and  falling,  I  knew  not  where.  Fortunately  it  was  a  fall  of  but 
about  twenty  feet  to  a  soow-bank,  down  which  the  dogs,  the 
sled  and  I  rolled  to  the  bottom,  while  I  saw  Wanker,  who  bad 
been  sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the  sled,  with  bis  back  to  the 
cliff,  shot  over  my  head  and  reach  the  bottom  first.  I  knew  no 
one  bad  been  hurt,  for  the  snow  was  very  soft,  and  we  were 
almost  buried  by  the  drift  before  we  could  regain  our  feet ;  and 
I  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  ridiculous  figure  poor  Wanker 
cut  as  he  passed  over  my  head,  rolled  up  in  a  little  bail,  and 
desperately  grasping  his  brake.  He  looked  like  a  witch  ridiog 
on  her  broomstick.  .  .  .  Time  and  again  we  were  compelled  to 
throw  ourselves  down  in  the  snow  and  rest  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  before  making  farther  exertion.  .  .  .  Several  times 
during  the  morning  I  had  to  remove  from  my  face  a  perfect 
mould  or  mask  of  frozen  snow  half  an  inch  thick,  and  my  nose, 
cheeki,  chin  and  forehead  were  badly  frozen.  My  companions 
fared  no  better." 

The  end  of  the  volume  is  familiar  to  all,  and  needs  no 
faitker  recalling  to  the  mind,  the  whole  forming  one  of 
the  most  thrilling  of  the  many  sombre  narratives  of  Arctic 
exploration,  its  beautiful  make-up  rendering  it  a  valuable 
addition  to  any  library. 

♦'^^ 

Ant  knowledge  of  Latin  literature  has  been  thus  far 
the  possession  only  of  the  classical  scholar,  and  even  for 
him  there  was  no  systematic  chronological  outline,  save  as 
personal  efifoi*t  and  arrangement  brought  about  recogni- 
tion of  the  subject  as  a  whole.  But  any  popular  work  in 
this  direction  had  never  gone  beyond  projects,  and  there 
was  grave  doubt  if  sufficient  popular  intei'est  existed  to 
make  such  a  venture  successful.  Interest  in  tiie  dead  lan- 
guages has  flagged.  There  has  been  a  conviction  in  many 
minds  that  the  amount  of  time  they  demand  may  better 
be  spent  on  scientific  study  or  modem  languages — anything 
having  a  more  positive  practical  bearing  on  modem  life  and ' 
its  needs ;  and  the  fact  has  been  ignored  that  to  understand 
the  past  is  a  necessity  in  any  real  comprehension  of  the 
present.  History  in  recent  years  has  only  rewritten  itself 
on  this  basis,  and  given  us  not  the  dates  of  successive  reigns 
and  the  chief  acts  of  the  vai'ious  kings,  but  the  daily  life 
and  thought  of  the  people.  The  history  of  literature  lias 
followed  in  the  same  lines,  and  has  come  to  be  philosophy 
as  well  as  history ;  and  Mr.  Simcox  has  planned  his 
crowded  volumes*  on  this  principle,  the  result  being  the 
best  history  of  the  period  that  is  to  be  found  in  equally 
compact  form.  He  has  been  accused  of  straining  after 
effect,  and  caring  more  to  take  a  novel  view  of  established 
reputation  than  for  dispassionate  judgment.  Here  and 
there  are  passages  that  suggest  such  a  suspicion,  but,  as 
a  whole,  the  work  is  singularly  well  balanced,  and  one 
which  at  once  takes  its  place  as  an  authority  for  every 
general  i-eader,  and  valuable  as  well  to  the  critical  schohur 
and  student. 

For  Latin  Htei^ature  there  are  no  gaps  as  in  the  history 
of  Greek  literature.  For  over  eight  hundred  years  a  suc- 
cession of  poets  and  philosophers,  historians  and  play- 
writers  fills  the  scene,  the  work  of  each  moulded  by  the 
characteristics  of  the  time,  and  in  turn  moulding  that  which 
followed.  Mr.  Simcox  opens  each  volume  with  elaborate 
chronological  tables,  the  first  dating  from  B.  C.  753  to 
A.  D.  39,  and  from  A.  D.  30  to  A.  D.  569.  He  describes  the 
people  of  the  Alban  hills,  the  slow  growth  of  any  national 
literature,  and  its  dependence  on  Greece,  dividing  his  story 
into  three  parts  :  the  literature  of  the  republic,  the  litera- 
ture of  the  empire,  and  the  literatui*e  of  the  decline.  The 
Augustan  age  naturally  has  fullest  space,  but  detail  for 
evei*y  division  is  far  more  minute  than  the  average  reader 
would  ever  require.  Yet  all  are  full  of  interest,  and  the 
result  is  a  sense  of  intimate  knowledge  of  these  stately 
names,  such  as  nothing  else  has  ever  given,  and  a  corre- 
sponding sense  that  Roman  history  has  suddenly  become 
alive  and  is  a  vital  part  of  to-day. 

(DA  History  of  Latin  Litkratpre  from  Ennius  to  BoeChiu.^  By 
Georf^e  Aii^stus  Simcox.  M  A..  Fellow  in  Qaeen*s  Colleire.  Oxford. 
In  2  vols,  12mo,  pp.  468.  481.  $4.00.     New  York  :.  Harper  it  Brothers. 
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MiBS  Howard's  "One  Summer"  and  "Aunt  Serena" 
are  to  be  brought  out  in  Edinburg  by  Mr.  Douglass,  nho 
alreadyhasoaeor  two  of  Dr.  Holmes'  books  on  bis  list. 

The  spring  success  is  evidently  Professor  Hardy's  novel, 
■■  But  Yet  a  Woman,"  tlii-ee  editions  liaving  ali-eady  been 
brought  out,  the  first  proving  entirely  inadequate  to  fill 
the  orders  received. 

Mr.  Kuskin  Is  liard  at  work  on  the  new  edition  of 
■■  Modem  Painters,"  the  second  volume  of  which  lias  just 
appeared.  It  contains  not  only  a  ne^  preface  and  critical 
notes,  but  also  an  "  epilogue,  with  autobiographical  ac- 
count of  tlie  autlior's  early  art  studies."  A  new  edition 
of  tlie  "Seven  Lamps  of  Architectui-e "  is  also  foitb- 
coniiug.  The  receut  Oxford  lecture  ou  "Ilossetti  and 
Holmau  Himt"  is  to  be  published  immediately,  and  will 
be  followed  by  others  to  be  delivered  next  t«rn),  under  the 
general  title  of  "  The  Arts  of  England." 

It  is  an  artist  of  forty  years'  standing  who  gives  his 
chatty  reminiscences  in  "  Qatbeiings  from  an  Artist's 
Portfolio  in  Rome,"  by  James  C.  Freeman.  A  former 
volume,  under  the  same  title,  held  material  of  much  the 
same  nature — bits  of  Roman  life,  recollections  of  artists, 
distinguished  and  otherwise,  a  rambling  and  genial  recoi'd, 
warm  with  local  coloring,  and  a  pleasant  companion  for 
all  idle  hour.  Mr.  Freeman  was  one  of  the  drtit  American 
arti.sts  to  take  up  residence  in  Rome,  and  no  one  could  have 
more  intimate  acquaiutance  with  tlie  life  he  describes. 
(ISmo,  pp.  357,  91.50 ;  Robeila  Bros.,  Boston). 

The  nineteenth  century  is  giving  a  lesson  to  the  twen- 
tieth which  will  uiidouhteilly  put  a  heavy  tax  on  all  letter- 
writing  and  Journal-keepiug,  unless  the  doers  of  these 
deeds  buccime  wise  enough  to  let  tlieir  last  act  in  life  be 
the  kindling  of  a  bonfire  Jor  every  scrap  of  written  paper 
in  their  possession.  It  is  the  grand-nephew  of  Benjamin 
Constant  who  gives,  in  a  Parisian  court-room,  bis  views  of 
liis  great-grandfather's  infatuated  correspondence  with 
Madame  R^amier,  but  he  failed  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
Iiose  of  suppresing  the  book.  The  court  declined  to  sanc- 
tion his  claim ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  odd  if  the 
writer  or  a  hook  were  hound  to  insert  in  it  a  virtual  cen- 
sure of  its  propriety  and  good  taste. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Blake's  dainty  little  volume,  "On  the 
Wing:  Rambling  Notes  of  a  Trip  to  the  Pacific,"  has 
much  more  justification  for  being  than  the  ordinary  news- 
paper correspondence.  Hackneyed  as  the  topic  is,  she  has 
made  it  fresh  and  charming.  Her  descriptions  never  bore 
one,  and  her  sense  of  color  is  so  fine  that  flower  and  tree 
and  atmospheric  effect  have  seldom  been  more  perfectly 
reproduced  for  the  reader.  The  hook  is  a  tacit  argument 
for  the  eieursion  system,  the  writer  having  journeyed 
with  one  of  the  Raymond  imrties,  hut  this  comes  up  inci- 
dentally, and  not  as  advertisement,  tn  any  case,  a  de- 
lightful little  book  has  resulted,  the  hints  as  to  dress, 
baggage,  etc.,  being  of  especial  value  to  every  traveler. 
(16mo,  pp.  331,  Sl.OO;  Lee  &  Sliepard,  Boston). 

NoTHiNO  more  incisive  and  decisive  has  ever  been  writ- 
ten about  books  than  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  J.  C.  Van 
Dyke's  little  treatise,  "  Books,  and  How  to  Use  Tliem : 
Some  Hints  to  Resdei-s  and  Students."  There  arevarious 
manuals  on  this  topic,  all  interesting,  all  the  work  of 
men  whoxe  words  deserve  attention,  and  all  of  more  or 


less  value  to  the  reader ;  but  this  is  the  essence  of  them 
ail.  Mr,  Van  Dyke  is  not  arbitiary  ;  he  suggests  ratlier 
tlian  insists,  but  his  suggestions  carry  such  weight  that 
the  reader  adopts  them  instinctively.  His  common  sense 
is  as  refreshing  as  bis  way  of  presenting  it,  and  no  one 
can  read  the  little  book  without  a  sense  of  gratitude  to 
the  man  who  brushes  away  illusions  and  delusions  like  so 
many  cobwebs,  and  whose  demand  for  a  reasonable  use 
of  such  powers  as  one  may  own,  is  as  cheerful  and  in- 
spiriting as  the  call  of  a  ti-umpet.  There  is  a  careful  in- 
dex, and  the  book  is  essentially  a  well-made  one— good 
paper,  clear  print,  and  broad  margin  joining  forces  with 
the  contents  to  make  something  well  worthy  of  long  life 
and  many  editions.  {13mo,  pp.  169,  $1.00;  Fords,  Howard 
i&  Hulbert,  New  York). 

Mrs.  Alexander's  new  story,  "The  Admiral's  Ward," 
is  the  old  one  after  all,  but  told  with  so  much  gi-ace  and 
skill  that  one  forgets  to  ho  critical,  and  encounters  one 
after  another  of  the  old  acquaintances  with  a  delightful 
sense  of  friendliness  and  satisfaction  in  another  meeting. 
There  is  a  handsome  sham  hero,  an  articled  clerk  in  a 
lawyer's  office,  who  comes  suddenly  into  an  inheritance 
and  five  thousand  pounds  a  year.  There  is  a  genuine  hei'o, 
not  BO  handsome,  who  in  the  end  wins  the  prize  the  first 
one  has  failed  to  keep.  Laura  Piers  is  the  orphan  niece  of 
an  English  cleigyman,  who  prefers  residence  abroad,  and 
who  brings  her  up  with  his  own  daughter  and  son,  Wini- 
fred and  Hubert  Fielden.  All  are  left  almost  destitute  on 
his  death,  and  the  admiral,  a  most  unworldly  and  admira- 
bly-drawn character,  assumes  the  charge  of  all.  I.^ura 
has  been  sister  and  mother  both,  and  bears  the  brunt  as 
usual,  using  her  artistic  gift  as  one  means  of  support, 
Reginald  Piers,  the  first  hero,  and  a  distant  cousin,  appa- 
rently falls  in  love  with  her  on  renewing  their  old  boy  and 
girl  acquaintance,  and  Laura  accepts  him  and  is  blindly 
happy  till  a  day  on  whicli  she  suddenly  overhears  him  in 
the  midst  of  a  passionate  protest  to  Winifred  against  the 
fate  that  binds  him.  Why  he  should  have  chosen  it  be- 
comes the  puzzle,  until  by  means  that  the  reader  must 
discover  in  person,  it  is  found  that  Laura  is  the  tme  heir, 
and  that  Reginald  has  known  it  almost  from  the  begin- 
ning. In  the  meantime,  Denzil  Ci'ewe,  the  second  hero, 
has  fallen  deeply  in  love  with  Laui-a,  whom  he  finally 
wins.  A  long  procession  of  very  individual  characters 
file  through  the  pleasant  pages,  and  the  story  ends  with 
full  satisfaction  for  everybody.  ("Leisure  Hour  Series," 
IQmo,  pp.  478,  il.OO), 
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••MIBBS." 
Are  those  little  boy«  pla^ring  "hookey?"     Oh,  no;   they  aie  only  pe^inK  at  marblet. 


What  is  to  be  Expected. 

Now  tlie  milkman  wakes  us  early. 
With  his  long  and  mounirul  cry; 

And  the  greens  look  fresh  and  curly 
As  the  peildler  carts  them  by ; 

And  the  yonth  with  muBtache  twirly 

Sports  a  vest  whose  iuie  is  pearly, 

As  he  goes  to  meet  liis  giilie 
On  the  sly. 

Now  the  father  thinks  with  groaning 

Tliat  the  boys  all  want  new  bouts, 
And  the  mother  knows  with  moaning 

That  the  girls  mutt  hare  spring  suits ; 
And  the  plumber- 
Man  looks  glummer. 
For  he  has  no  show  in  summer; 
But  not  BO  the  meiTy  drummer, 

Setting  out  with  heart  of  glee 
To  talk  people  deaf  and  dumb,  or 

To  death,  as  it  may  be. 

Now  the  man  who  owns  a  garden 

Issues  forth  to  view  the  same. 
And  begins  his  hands  to  harden 

And  his  back  to  make  quite  lame  ; 
And  the  small  boy  thinks  of  "hookey" 

III  a  calm,  determined  way. 
And,  hiding  slate  and  book,  he 

Pegs  at  marbles  all  the  day. 

Now  the  poet  searches  madly 

In  last  spring's  rejected  verses — 
Searches  wildly,  searches  sadly — 

And  with  language  that  much  worse  i 
Than  Bob  IngersoU's  deep  —  remaiks 
And  the  gentle  maiden  yeameth 

For  the  long,  long  golden  days, 
As  she.  planning  wisely,  turneth 

Her  last  summer's  polonnaise ; 


And  the  young  man's  bosom  bunieth 

For  one  or  two  damp  days — 

He  is  wishing 

To  go  fishing— 

So  he  says. 

Now  the  painter  is  most  precious. 

And  engaged  for  all  he 's  worth ; 
While  the  builder's  hopes  are  spacious. 

And  the  rag-man's  full  of  mirth ; 

And  t«n  million  schemes  fallacious 

In  ten  million  brains  have  birth. 

About  this  time,  good  gracious ! 

All  sorts  of  things  come  forth. 

—   Hadelike  8.  BBinota 

Darwinism. 
Two  lovers  sat  in  a  shady  nook: 
Intent  was  she  upon  her  book ; 
Intent  was  he  upon  her  hair 
That  crowned  a  face  ho  passing  fair. 

"I  wonder,"  she  said,  "  if  it  can  be  true — " 
"I  wonder,"  he  said,  "if  eyes  so  blue — " 
"Pray,  don't  interrupt,  but  hear  me  out — " 
"  Or  sweeter  lips  or  more  charming  pout — " 

"As  Dai-win  said,  that  we  all  descend — " 
"Or  cheeks  *here  such  roses  and  lilies  blend—" 
"  From  the  ape  ?    I  'm  sure  I  don't  think—" 
"Or  ears  just  tinged  with  the  sea-shell's  pink — " 

"  I  do,  but  of  you  I  am  not  quite  so  Bui-e — " 
"Graced  a  fair  maiden  so  sweetly  liefore?" 
"  When  you— when  I  say  that  now  we  have  found 
Tlie  missing  link  by  which  two  hearts  are  bouud?" 

Two  lovers  sat  in  a  shady  nook. 
Forgotten  was  Darwin's  latest  book  ; 
8o(t  kisRes  fell  on  tlie  golden  hair. 
Soft  blushes  stole  o'er  the  face  so  fair. 
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Mr  wandering  soul  Jh  satisfied ; 
1  rest  wliere  bloonuiif;  islauds  ride 
At  aiiclior  on  the  tranquil  tide. 

The  Bky  of  summer  sliines  serene. 
And  sappliii-e  rivers  Hun-  lietneen 
Tbe  tiioiisand  bosky  sliields  of  greej 


'Tis  Bunk  beneath  the  wave  1    No  trace 
Reminds  me  of  its  native  grace 
And  witcliery  of  loveliness." 

But  Time  repairs  the  wreck  of  old, 
And  veils,  with  touches  manifold, 
The  shining  shai'ds  with  green  imd  gold. 


I  know  the  tale  the  red  man  anng — 
How,  when  this  Northern  land  was  young 
And  by  a  smiling  heaven  o'erhung, 
Its  beauty  stirred  the  Arch-fiend's  ire. 
Till,  burning  with  insane  desire, 
He  smote  it  with  a  shaft  of  fire 

And  shattered  it  to  fragments.     "See  !" 

He  cried  with  diab()lic  glee, 

"  Tlie  paradise  that  mocked  at  me  1 


And  Manito  reclaims  his  own. 

nd  so  the  Rummer  shines  serene. 
And  Kappliire  rivers  lapse  between 
The  thonsnnd  bosky  shields  of  green. 
And  so  T  drift  in  silence  where 
Young  Echo,  from  her  granite  cliair, 
Flings  music  on  tile  mellow  air. 
O'er  rock  and  rush,  o'er  wave  and  brake, 
Until  her  phantom  carols  wake 
The  voices  of  the  Island  Lake. 


Dciientli  my  Kkiff  the  long  gratis  slii 
The  muskrtlliuit'e  in  eovtrt  liiden, 
\iiil  |)iukui-el  Hasli  their  givaiiiing  k 

And  ))ui-pli»  villus  the  nniiuls  wore, 
A-ti|ito«  un  the  liquid  HiHir, 
Nml  wtilcomo  to  my  pulsing  oar. 

The  shadow  of  the  navus  1  see, 
WhoHe  silver  niesht^x  xveni  to  be 
The  love-web  of  Peuelope. 
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It  Khimmers  un  the  yellow  sauds. 

And  wliile,  beneath  tlie  weavpr'K  hands 

It  creeps  abroad  in  thi-obbing  Bti-aiidi., 

The  hiuidod  siinlieanix  KoHly  shift, 
Aud  unseen  finijei-R,  flnKbing  swlfl, 
Unravel  all  the  golden  wtft. 

So,  day  by  day,  I  drift  and  dream 
Anionj;  the  Tiiotistind  Isks.  that  Beein 
The  Clown  and  gloiy  of  the  stream. 
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"IHE  amftteur  decomtor  who 
makp.s  a  few  uinneaniiig 
strokes  upon  the  panel, 
r  (inibroiders  them  upon 
satin,  and  straightway 
says,  "  Behold  1  my  han- 
diwork iit  Japaiiese  art," 
is  always  interested  in  ex- 
aminin)^  the  history  of 
thiit  oirious  workmanship 
whi(!h  has,  of  late,  gained 
such  hold  upon  popular 
favor.  The  philosophy  of 
art  eiideavorH  to  pi-ni-lrate 
the  causes  of  tlie  idi- 
^K,^  osyntrasiee  of  the 
Japanese,  and  to 
learn  not  only  the 
conditions  but  tlie 
governing  motives  of  their  pictorial  reiireHeiitntion^. 
For  every  nation  has  its  own  iK-reeptioiis  of  beauty 
and  its  own  ideal,  toward  which  its  limners  work. 

Japan,  the  land  of  wonder  and  romance,  haa  been, 
until  lately,  like  a  sealed  book  to  the  outer  world.  Its 
curiously-devised  covers  were  nil  thai  foreigniTH  were 
allowed  to  see,  and  curiosity  was  wirely  tempted  to  turn 
the  leaves  writ  with  such  cabalistic  signs  to  leam  some- 
thing of  its  customs,  ncenery  and  art. 

Prnctically  the  lids  of  the  book  were  not  opened  until 
the  year  IH.W,  when  Commodore  Perry,  reaching  the 
shores  of  Japan,  armed  by  a  letter  fVoni  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  BUcceodod  in  concluding  a  treaty  by 
meana  of  which  her  pons  were  thrown  open  to  all  the 
world.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  the 
Dutch  luul  posses- 
sion of  a  smaU 
island  near  Naga- 
saki two  hundred 
years  previously ; 
but  other  people 
were     none     the 

quence  of  that  set- 

To  an  Kiiglish 
anibassador.  Sir  Rutherford  Aleock,  may  be  given  the 
credit  of  the  first  large  exi>ortation  of  Japanese  curios. 
His  innghilicent  collection  in  the  English  Ex|>osition 
of  18<i2.  awakened  general  surprise,  just  as  tlie  similar 
department  of  the  exhibition  of  187A,  in  Philadclphiik, 


aroa-<ed  here  a  novel  interest  in  the  bizarre  yet  attract- 
ive work  of  the  Mongolian  race. 

The  public  has  since  learned  more  and  more  of  this 
singular  country,  but  we  may  briefly  recapitulate  some 
of  its  salient  features.  The  feudal  system  obtained  from 
ila  earliest  history,  which  the  learned  men  of  Japan  pre- 
tend to  say  extends  back  ten  thousanil  years.  Ttiey 
seriously  declare  that  the  Mikado,  or  Emperor,  ha.s  de- 
scended from  the  Sun  god  without  a  single  break.  In- 
deed, it  is  considered  proven  that  the  present  incumbent 
is  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-fourth 
in  direct  descent. 

When  we  take 
this  into  considera- 
tion, and  the  fact 
that  mentally,  as 
well  as  physically, 
Japan  is  an  island, 
that  a  sea  of  mys- 
tery ebbs  and  flows  *^  hohk. 
about    its     shores, 

bearing  on  its  tide  strange  tokens  of  its  physical  fea- 
tures, its  aocial  life  and  its  religion — there  is  little  won- 
der that  it  has  a  character  at  once  so  unique  and  so 
attractive. 

It  appears  that  the  ancient  territorial  nobles  were 
conquered  and  made  vassal  princes  under  the  subjcctloD 
of  the  Shogun  (Tycoon),  the  generalissimo  of  the  Mi- 
kado's forces.   These  provinces  were  divided  among  the 
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;  outlined 


relatives  of  the  Shogims,  so,  at  the  time  of  the  making 
of  the  treaty  there  were  about  two  hundred  princes  or 
Balmios,  who  exercised  authority  over  the  common 
people,  while  yielding  obedience  to  the  imperial  power. 
These  princes  were  highly  cultivated  in  certain  ways ; 
they  attached  to  themselves  artist-artisans,  whose  offices 
were  hereditary,  hke  their  own.  Each  had  his  insignia 
of  certain  forms  and  colors,  and  his  loom  and  weavers 
by  whom  his  own  fabrics  were  woven.  Intensely  loving 
out-of-door  life,  the  sunshine  and  the  free  air,  they  be- 
came inimitable  in  the  harmonies  of  color  and  styles  of 
decoration. 

So  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  Japanese  Empire,  sixteen 
hundred  miles  long  by  about  two  hundred  wide,  consist- 
ing of  four  large 
and  thirty-eight 
hundred  and  fifty 
small  islands,  cov- 

hunJred  and  fifty 
thousand  square 
miles,  has  l>een 
able  to  profoundly 
afibct  the  artistic 
sense  of  the  Cauca- 
sian race.  Hardly 
a  rude  cabin  of 
a  western  pioneer 
but  bears  ou  its 
i  rough  walls,  fans, 
panels  or  hangings 
on  which,  with  a 
few  deft  strokes, 
s  grimacing  figures,  Bmirking  and 
posturing  under  cumbrous  robes  of  gaudy  yet  pleasing 
hues.  Yet  so  thoroughly  do  their  original  combinations 
suit  the  universal  sense  of  the  pleasing  that  the  most 
cultivated  and  refined  rejoice  in  Japanese  designs  and 
workmanship.  Pictures  of  such  inexpensive  materials 
that  ten  of  them  can  be  purchased  in  the  streeta  of 
Tokio  for  a  cent,  are  exhib- 
ited in  a  multitude  of  ways, 
lighting  up  with  their  dashes 
of  vivid  brightness  dull,  stiff, 
stereotyped  American  homes. 
Those  who  have  purses  suf- 
ficient for  the  outlay,  rejoice 
in  rooms  crowded  with  objects 
of  Eastern  luxury.  Tliere 
may  be  a  quaint,  lac,quered 
cabinet,  its  shelves  powdered 
with  gold-dust,  inlaid  with 
inother-of-pearl,  with  birds  of 
wondrous  plum(^^,  or  fish 
whose  every  scale  is  a  gem  of 
color,  with  insect  or  shell  true 
to  life.  On  them  are  arranged 
egg-shell  porcelain,  light  as 
thistle-down,  and  fit  only  for 
the  handling  of  Titania's  fin- 
gers— bubbles  blown  by  some 
oriental     Puck     in     playful 

There,  too,  is  a  vase  of 
bronze,  with  grotesque  figureB 
chasing  one  another  about  the 
base,  at  which  one  must  laugh 
who  never  laughed  before ; 
Jars  witli  raised  ornaments, 
exquisitely  inlaid,  carvings  in 
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ivory— an  old  man  or  woman  smiling,  shrewd  and  full 
of  ciiaracler;  bits  of  precious  crackle-wnre,  creamy  Sat- 
suma,  or  treasures  from  Kioto  or  Kaga,  beside  the  deep 
coloring  of  the  favorite  egg-plant ;  cloisonne  enamel, 
whose  metallic  outlines  are  filled  with  paste  ground  to 
a  subdued  yet  matchless  splenilor;  trays  and  bowls, 
parti-hued  iind 
of  varied  shapes,  —  .—  ■- 

suggesting,  but TiiZ- 

never  repeating, 
birds,  flowers 
and  bees ;  im- 
possible drag- 
ons, mailed  and 
bristling,  witch- 
ing even  in  their 
ugliness ;     sur-     ___^ 

faces  on  which      — —  — —  — 

heavenly  blues,  -^  —     ~z= 

pinks  and  blood- 
red  crimsons  or  warm,  creamy  tints  blend  and  inter- 
mingle—all are  there.  Then  there  is  a  sword  with 
lacquered  and  silver  inlaid  scabbard,  and  stuffs  from 
old  looms,  stiff  with  priceless  embroidery  in  gold  and 
silver;  these  and  a  thousand  more  charm  the  eye  and 
cultivate  the  esthetic  sense,  even  when  we  scarce  know 
how  or  why. 

It  is  a  long  and  pleasant  lesson  to  learn,  that  how  and 
why.  To  do  it,  we  must  not  only  compr«lieod  the  so- 
cial and  intellectual  condition  of  the  race  under  ques- 
tion ;  we  need  to  go  farther  than  their  mere  physical 
surroundings.  Under  outward  determinative  influences 
lies  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  Japanese  artist,  those 
convictions  which  inhere  in  his  character  and  help  to 
shape,  unconsciously,  the  very  ideab  toward  which  he 
works. 

The  insular  position  of  Japan,  while  restricting  its 
artistic  limits,  has  assisted  in  fixing  its  peculiar  char- 
acter. Any  people  having  great  vitality,  yet  shut 
out  from  others,  will  exhibit 
strong  distinguishing  fea- 
tures. And  here  is  a  race 
whose  first  known  ruler  ante- 
dates the  first  Catholic  pope 
by  eight  hundred  years — a 
race  which  has  had  time  and 
repose  in  which  to  work  out 
its  own  original  conceptions 
without  shirking  or  skimping. 
Wliat  to  them  that  Western 
nations  declare : 


We  confess  their  hold  on 
truth  when  we  go  back  and 
take  from  their  bands  the 
clues  to  the  laws  and  methods 
of  Nature,  which  they  have 
followed  leisurely  and  lov- 
ingly until  they  have  ap- 
proached very  near  her  secret 
places. 

Isolated  as  they  have  been, 
yet  the  wandering  winds  have 
borne  to  them  faint  tokens  of 
what  others  had  done,  since, 
mingled  with  their  own,  are 
traces  of  Hindoo,  Assyrian, 
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Grecian  and  Pemiati  art.  But,  from  its  contiguity. 
China  exercised  the  grealc^it  iiifluciiee  over  tliuir  de- 
velopment. Tlie  first  teachers  of  art  came  from  that 
ci>untry  in  the  fifth  centurj-, 
lu  the  thirtei'iilh  century  wa.-< 
founded  the  Yaniati,  or  Jnpa- 
1  Hchool. 
Towar<i  tlic 
end  of  the 
century 
attained 
greatpr  free- 
breadth,  till,  at  the 
beginning    of    thin, 

artists.  Those  who 
now  take  their  places 
have  given  tokens  un- 
happily of  decadence, 
which  different  writers 
attribute  to  different 
causes.  HolfkHai,  one 
of  the  most  original  and 
versatile  of  all,  can  iw 
studied  in  his  various  al- 
bum.", which  have  been 
duplicated  in  this  coun- 
try, and  nothing  more 
interesting  and  sponta- 
neous, within  certain  lim- 
its, can  be  found.  Like  all 
genuine  artists,  he  has 
striven  to  catch  the  key-notes  of  Nature.  Ilia  dticora- 
tive  effects  are  not  copies,  but  variations  upon  some 
spirited  theme,  carried  out  with  the  mott  pains-taking 
fidelity. 

The  native  workman's  inspirations  have  been  a  love 
of  Nature.  He  depicts  her  phases,  not  in  timid  fidelity, 
but  with  the  gay  abandon  of  a  child  playing  with  fami- 
liar toys,  and  arranging  them  into  all  sorts  of  new  con- 
ventionalized combinations.  Dwelling  in  a  country 
liable  to  be  devastated  by  earthquakes,  his  house  is 
made  of  flimsy  materials,  unsuited  to  elaborate  pic- 
tures, yet  everything  on  his  walls  or  in  use  satisfies 
the  canons  of  beauty.  Ornamentation  is  chaste  and 
unhackneyed ;  nothing  Is  left  bare  and  nothing  over- 
loaded. With  his  passion  for  out-of-door  life,  picturesque 
scenery,  blossoms  and  birds,  he  has  taken  these  fbr  his 
friends  and  teachers.  The  glad  procession  of  flowers  is 
held  sacred  in  festivals, 
bcginningwith  the  plum, 
then  the  cherry,  the  wis- 
taria, the  iris  and  the 
chrysanthemum, and  all 
lend  themselves  to  his 
facile  pencil. 

How  does  the  native 
artist  acquire  his  light, 
firm     touch,     delicate, 
swift  and  dainty  as  the 
flight  of  a  bird?  Hebe- 
gins,  a  cliild  at  school, 
by  learning  to  di-aw  at 
the  least  estimate  one 
t  ho  I)  sand        cliaraeters 
which  form  the  ba-'is  of 
the  Japanese  alphabet — these  are  often  increased  to 
ten    thousand.      They    are    repeated   during    weeks, 
months  and  years,  so  that    his    eye    and    hand   are 


trained  to  steady,  rapid  work.  Instead  of  slate  and 
pencil  he  employs  brush  and  paper.  The  latter,  cleansed, 
is  used  over  and  over  again.  Then  he  Axes  on  some  ob- 
ject, which  he  paints  continuously  till  he  is  its  master. 
In  the  mom  common  art-work,  crouched  upon  the  floor, 
with  paper  or  silk  before  and  pots  of  paint  beside  him, 
with  swift  strokes  and  great  economy  of  effort,  a  turn 
here  and  a  dash  there,  the  picture  is  outlined  and 
tinted.  Throwing  it  aside  to  dry,  he  finishes  an- 
other— like,  yet  un- 
like— a  kindred  strain 
with  slightly  varying 
notes.  Notwo  tlott- 
ers  are  sliaped  or 
placed  alike,  no  two 
lines  exactly  regular 
or  of  the  same  curve, 
and  all  so  conven- 
tionalized as  to  be 
strictly  decorative. 
He  hates  monotony. 
His  hand-work  par- 
takes of  the  qualitieri  of  the  artist  as  well  as  the  artisan, 
and  his  very  ignorance  of  machinery  serves  him  in  good 
stead,  making  his  dexterity  as  perfect  as  his  eye  for 
form,  color  and  arrangement.  Just  as  Persian  and 
Turkish  carpets  please  by  their  slight  irregularities, 
which  no  Jacquard  looms  can  produce,  so  the  most 
common  hand-made  article  decorated  by  the  Japanese 
partakes  of  a  an  inequality  which  is  as  much  more  &»- 
cinaling  than  dull  regularity  as  sentient  man  exceeds 
the  soulless  machine. 

Nor  does  tlie  native  artist  forget  the  laws  of  sym- 
metry. Underneath  seeming  disorder  run  proportion 
and  harmony  ;  ever-recurring  notes  repeat  the  straimi 
that  make  music  out  of  color  and  sing  chorals  of  chro- 
matic harmony.  We  must  not  expect  of  the  Japanese 
more  llian  mere  decorative  art — he  never  reaches  the 
dignity  of  high  or  pictorial  art.  His  religion  forbids 
him  to  glorify  the  body,  though  he  sometimes  repre- 
sents the  human  form  in  intense  action  or  passion.  His 
great  power  is  in  a  kind  of  keen  sixth  sense  of  detecting 
the  unexpected,  the  humorous,  the  grotesque.  His  ex- 
aggerations are  as  ludicrous  as  they  are  original 


It  is  a  question  if  eyes  turned  inward  at  such  a  cu- 
rious angle  do  not  indicate  a  corresponding  mental 
twist.  Ttie  bowed,  distorted  manikins  which  figure 
in  their  landscapes,  clad  in  garb  of  which  each  button 
and  fold  marks  a  certain  rank,  may  indicate  the  incon- 
gruous way  in  which  the  Japanese  mentally  views 
whatever  he  represents. 


A     LESSON    FROM    JAPAN. 


What  luts  been  the  influence  upon  the  art  and  manu- 
factures of  America  by  contact  with  this  '^  Land  uf  the 
Rising  Sun,"  or  "Land of  Peace,"  the  "Great  Japan," 
whose  nanie  is  written  in  characters  as  bizarre  &»  lier 
people  ? 

In  the  firat  place,  it  lias  flooded  tlie  country  with 


neighbor  of  the  Orient  on  his  own  ground ;  life  is  too 
sliort  for  thiit.  But  he  can  and  does  take  nmnbcrless 
suggestions  and  worlc  them  into  loftier  pictorial  effects. 
He  has  learned  that  it  Ih  a  inistitke  to  copy  from  the 
Japanese  too  freely.  The  spirit  of  any  object,  more 
delicate  and  elusive  than  the  dust  oi»  a  biitlertly'H  wing, 


cheap  designs,  made  by  workmen  with  the  esthetic  in- 
tuition quivering  at  their  very  finger-ends.  The  most 
common  of  tliese  pictures  are  alive  with  the  very  spirit 
of  nature,  yet  show  the  result  of  long,  patient  training. 
They  are  perfect  in  finish,  and  are  entirely  adapted  to 
the  end  in  view.  The  art- morality  of  the  native  artisan 
is  unimpeac liable,  in  which  sphere  he  is  a  standing 
rebuke  to  our  veneers  and  shoddy  warkmanKhip.  We 
must  confe!«s  that,  under  the  criulity  of  the  present 
rage  for  decoration,  the  influence  of  the  Japanese  has 
l>een  to  vitalize  the  reverence  for  nature  and  love  for 
her  efsentiai  loveliness. 

The  American  can  never  expect  to  compete  with  his 


cannot  be  represented  till  it  be  felt  and  loved.  He  has 
also  learned  simplicity — that  is,  ease  in  attaining  ends ; 
hinting  at  the  exact  surroundings,  yet  never  drawing 
attention  iVom  the  main  ohject  of  llie  picture. 

Designers  and  decorators  have  iK-en  the  Hrst  to  feel 
the  impetus  of  new  art-motives,  rince  our  "  kin  beyond 
the  sea  "  are  strongest  in  these  two  ii'spects. 

Jewelry  was  first  to  show  the  effects  of  this  itiflnence, 
resulting  in  a  fi-eedom  and  variety  of  art-forms  that 
has  grown  rapidly  in  aceordnnee  with  the  demand  for 
them.  Our  artist  hns  given  here  some  original  designs 
with  the  Japanese  nintif. 

Silverware  has  been  somewhat  influenced  by  Oriental 
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metal-work,  but  avails  much  improvement.  Often  the 
manufactured  ware  is  cast  or  raised  separat«ly,  and 
clumsily  fa-stencd  to  tlie  manufactured  article.  Pur 
instance,  an  ice-pitcher  with  hammered  ground  of  oxyd- 
ized  silver  is  ornumented  with  a  branch  made  sepa- 
rately. To  tills  branch  are  fastened  gold  leaves,  wild 
roses  of  silver,  and  perhaps  a  bird  or  butterfly  of  Htill 
different  colored  metal.  This  of  course  can  have  noth- 
ing of  the  effect  of  beautifully  manipulated  Japanese- 
work,  where  the  decoration  is  both  delicate  and  bold, 
with  a  touch  of  bright  metal  at  special  points.  At 
other  places  it  is  in  such  low  relief  and  so  artistically 
blended  with  the  l>aekground  as  to  gleam  out  like  stars 
in  a  twilight  .sky.  Thii*  can  never  be  produced  by  the 
stamping  press. 

Porcelaiu  shows  some  Japanese  influence  in  bands 
and  medallions.  Furniture,  too,  in  cabinets  and  small 
tables,  follows  somewhat  the  style  indicated.  A  good 
deal  is  decorated  in  the  semi-Japanese  manner.  Id  car- 
pets the  manufacturers  have  made  little  iniprovenient, 
still  using  the  old  floriated  and  Persian  patterns,  such 


as  have,  with  slight  changes,  flooded  the  market  for 
years.  Wall-paper  and  woven  fabrics  have  responded 
more  fully  to  the  demands  of  the  age,  many  new  arlLslic 
designs  having  been  furnished.  Some  of  them  are  in 
the  styles  of  old  Dutch  and  Venetian  work,  but  others 
bear  unmistakable  evidence  of  Oriental  inHuentv. 
The  stripe  and  einiple  repeat  is  seldon)  i-een,  and  the 
"crackle"  of  porcelain  has  probably  given  hints  for 
wall-paper. 

In  decorative  w()rk  generally,  where  the  whole  design 
is  complete  within  certain  limits,  and  there  is  no  "re- 
peat "as  in  pictures  fur  lithographs  and  illustrations, 
there  is  a  subtle  but  very  complete  improvement.  Here 
lies  the  scope  and  aim  of  Japanese  influence,  and  a  broad 
Held  it  is.  The  house  and  all  that  is  within  may  just 
as  well  be  varied,  picturesque  and  pleasing,  as  sliC 
tawdry  and  inharmuniouK.  Aad  in  its  construction 
Jack  and  Jill,  while  embodying  the  improvements  of 
the  age,  will  not  foi^ct  to  consult  the  esthetic  sense  of 
the  art-artisans  of  "  The  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun'"— 
"Great  Japan." 

Hebtbr  M.  Foole. 


THE  ARMY  OF  THE  GRASS- 


With  clover  white  and  clover  red, 
It  hides  the  stain  where  heroes  bled. 

Its  tender  secret  keeping; 
And  spreads  its  mantle  where  the  dead 

111  peaceful  real  are  sleeping. 
It  finds  the  graves  of  blue  and  gi'ay, 
It  cumes  on  Decoration  day. 

With  violets  and  daisies ; 
It  koeim  dear  memories  green  for  aye, 

Where  wild  birds  sing  their  praises. 
Down  the  calm  vale  where  waters  run. 
The  grass  looks  up  to  greet  the  sun, 

Happy  in  stiining  weather ; 
A  million  joyous  blades,  like  one. 

Rejoice  in  light  together. 

I,et  flower 
Within  thi 

Fi>r  Heavi 
And  lovi 


The  army  of  the  gross  is  true. 
Waving  its  flowei-s  red,  white  and  blue, 

When  called  by  winds  to  lallj  ; 
And,  like  the  hosts  of  Roderick  Dbu 

It  springs  from  hill  and  valley. 
Creeping  in  silence  up  the  mound. 
It  holds  its  con<]uest  of  the  ground. 

Below  the  captured  hill  is; 
Its  emerald  flag  embroidered  round 

With  buttei'cups  and  lilies. 
Like  liberty  cnished  in  the  dust 
By  tyranny,  the  grass  will  thrust 

Tlie  spear  that  shall  dissever 
The  clod,  for,  like  the  truth,  it  must 

Rise  victor  by  endeavor. 


1  of  every  hue  aliiiUTnl 
siU'nt  cam  pin  K-K' "II I  111. 
wt  the  brave  iinmoilnl!! ; 
■lis  near  the  hero's  mou  IK 
>  waits  at  its  portals. 


JOHN  TRUE'S  DECORATION  DAY 


BY    ELIZABETH    STUART    PHELPS. 


John  True  came  home  from  his  work  one  day  with 
a  slower  step  than  usual.  It  was  a  June  day  in  IHGl. 
John  True  lived  in  Dogberry,  a  Massachusetts  village. 
He  was  a  house  painter  by  trade,  and  had  on  his  work- 
ing clothes,  which  were  not  becoming,  being  of  an  un- 
assured bleached-cotton  color  to  begin  with,  and  splashed 
with  conflicting  tones  of  paint,  in  which  red  had  ob- 
tained a  murderous  predominance.  But  John  had  one 
of  the  figures  that  conquer  clothes;  he  swung  easily  at 
the  hips,  carried  a  straight  shoulder,  and  put  down  an 
elastic  foot.  He  had  curly  hair,  and  the  indefinable  ex- 
pression in  the  background  of  the  eyes,  belonging  to  a 
man  who  has  a  happy  home. 

It  was  not  a  sharply  individualized  home,  seen  from 
the  outside,  being  a  cheap  white  house,  like  other  cheap 
white  houses  in  Dogberry ;  too  heavy  in  the  brows,  too 
narrow  in  the  cheeks,  uncertain  in  the  jaws,  and  of  a 
chilly  expression.  It  had  white  shades  and  a  white 
fence,  and  an  acre  or  two  of  land,  wherein  nature 
seemed  to  relieve  herself  in  a  gasp  of  green,  and  to 
dash  up  the  deep  sepia  loam  where  the  potatoes  grew,  in 
a  riotous  outburst  of  personal  feeling.  There  were  cur- 
rant bushes  in  the  garden,  and  a  tall  cherry  tree,  which 
budded  late,  now  pale  with  dropping  blosvsoms.  As  the 
master  of  the  house  came  up  the  front  yard  he  stopped 
to  examine  the  cinnamon  rose-bush,  and  looked  over  at 
the  cabbages  in  the  southwest  corner. 

A  child's  voice  came  through  the  open  door  and  win- 
dows— a  little  boy's  voice ;  he  was  singing ;  he  sang  one 
of  the  Sunday-school  hymns  taught  in  the  emaciated 
(white)  meeting-house  on  the  hill  beyond  the  village. 
The  result  of  his  musical  effort  was  somewhat  to  this 
effect : 

**  My  omelzzen  Ye-ev-m^,  my 
Resizzenere : 
Ven  wy  shoulda  mara-ma, 
If  twyalsypere  V* 

Another  voice  sounded  clearly  within,  but  that  one 
sang  a  wordless  lullaby,  "  'sh-shing  "  to  sleep  a  gurgling 
baby  ?  and  neither  the  coo  nor  the  lullaby  struck  a  false 
note  against  the  shrilling  song  of  the  theologically - 
minded  little  musician,  who  piped  on  gloriously. 

John  True,  out  by  the  cinnamon  rose-bush,  said  to 
himself: 

"  Happy  to-day,  ain't  they  ?"  And  then,  when  he 
had  f^aid  it  to  himself,  he  said  it  aloud  to  the  roses  : 

"  The  folks  seem  happy  to-day,  don't  they  ?" 

Nobody  from  within  had  seen  him  yet,  and  he  lin- 
gered about,  fussing  with  the  bush.  In  general,  he  held 
that  the  floral  kingdom  was  created  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  female  mind  ;  cabbages  called  for  a  certain 
masculine  force.  But  he  picked  a  rose-bud,  clumsily, 
before  he  went  to  examine  the  cabbages,  which  he  did 
with  a  vague  attention  that  overflowed  upon  the  potato- 
patch  ;  he  had  a  sense  of  strengthening  his  character 
by  concentration  upon  these  sturdier  facts.  It  took  him 
a  good  while  to  get  into  the  house. 

He  came  at  last,  with  what  seemed  a  reluctant  step, 
in  which  there  was  this  curious  thing  to  be  noticed,  that 
he  trod  softly,  like  a  man  who  is  afraid  that  he  shall  wake 
the  sleeping.     Yet  clearly  the  baby  liad  nothing  to  do 


with  it,  for  little  Mrs.  True's  was  one  of  those  excep- 
tionally blessed  households  in  which  the  baby's  nap  is 
not  a  thing  of  terror  and  a  gloom  forever  to  all  mature 
existence.  As  a  rule,  the  more  noise  you  made,  the  bet- 
ter the  True  babies  slept. 

The  door  was  open,  as  I  said,  and  John  True  stepped 
in  on  tip-toe.  A  rag  mat,  clean  enough  but  very  old,  lay 
in  the  little  entry ;  he  looked  down  at  it  as  he  entered, 
wiping  his  feet,  which  were  dusty  dry,  with  mechanical 
patience.  The  mat  had  a  blue -flannel  rose  on  it,  touched 
off  in  black  alpaca  on  one  of  the  petals  where  the  flan- 
nel had  given  out.  A  child's  tin  horse,  without  a  head, 
stood  in  the  entry,  and  trundled  about  when  his  foot 
hit  it. 

The  little  tinkling  noise  betrayed  his  presence,  and 
the  lullaby  in  the  inner  room^  stopped  abruptly.  A 
woman's  voice  said : 

**  That  you?" 

*'  It 's  me,"  said  John.  He  hung  his  hat  up  and  stood 
hesitating.  The  little  boy  was  singing  with  piercing 
shrillness : 

"  Wy  shoalda  raa-a-ma 
If  twyalsypere  I 
My  omelzzen  Ye-ev — " 

"  'Sh-tfi,  Tommy  I"  interrupted  the  woman's  voice, 
dropping  on  meanwhile  contentedly  into  her  lullaby. 
*'  Go  see  who  that  is  in  the  entry.  Tommy.  'Sh-sh-sh-h, 
my  dear  I    Lie  still  and  slu-umber !" 

Tommy  checked  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  religious 
aspirations  and  ran  to  the  door,  where  he  stood  peering 
— a  pleasant  little  rogue,  well  built  and  red  ;  he  had  on 
a  green  gingham  apron,  and  had  been  eating  ginger- 
bread.    Tommy  said : 

'*\V'y,  it's  Pt/pperl"  with  the  eternal  surprise  of 
childhood,  to  which  all  things  are  forever  new.  His 
father  patted  him  on  the  head,  and  said  : 

"There,  there  I"  while  he  re-hung  his  stained  straw 
hat,  which  had  tumbled  down.  The  hat  was  brown,  and 
had  a  row  of  air-holes  perforated  about  the  crown — a 
new  fashion  then.  True  began  to  count  them  as  he 
stood  staring.  The  child  crept  back  and  tugged  at  his 
mother.  True  heard  him  tell  her  that ''  Pupper  "  didn't 
kiss  him,  but  only  spatted  him.  The  mother  crooned 
on  to  the  gurgling  baby. 

*'  I  believe  I  '11  change  my  clothes  first,"  called  John, 
without  entering  the  room. 

The  lullaby  stopped  short. 

**  Why,  John  I" 

John  flushed,  and  went  in  at  once.     As  he  entered 

the  room,  details  blurred  and  slipped  away  before  his 

eyes ;  he  perceived  chiefly  that  the  windows  and  blinds 

were  open,  and  the  late  summer  light  came  quivering 

into  the  western  comer  of  the  room  where  the  woman 

sat  with  the  baby ;  the  child  fell  heavily  back  upon  her 

long,  maternal  arms  away  from  her  half-draped  breast. 

The  light  blinded  her  a  little,  and  she  moved  out  of  it, 

holding  up  her  face  like  a  Madonna  to  the  Ix)rd.     John 

kissed  her  with  the  silent  reverence  with  which  even  a 

house-painter,  my  esthetic  friends,  may  kiss  his  wife 

when  she  gets  one  of  these  aureolas  about  her. 

Now,  Father."  she  said,  with  sweet  mock  reproach 
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in  the  voice  of  a  woman  to  waom  clearly  reproaching  is 
not  natural,  "you  may  go  change  your  clothes  I  The 
ideal  I  guess  it  would  have  bet^n  the  first  time  for 
twelve  years,  wouldn't  it,  Tommy  ?  Think  of  Pupper 
stopping  to  clean  up  before  he  kissed  us.  Tommy !" 

"  I  'd  got  an  extra  daub  on  to-day,"  said  John  True, 
glancing  down  at  his  unbleached  cotton  blouse  and 
overalls.  *'  I  've  been  to  work  to  Seth  Grimace's.  There 
seemed  to  be  such  lots  of— red.'' 

He  went  away  into  the  shed  and  hung  up  the  splashed 
and  spattered  clothes.  It  took  him  longer  than  usual  to 
"  clean  up,"  a  process  which  he  conducted  by  the  aid  of 
the  yard-pump  and  kitchen  roller.  Some  of  .the  paints 
especially  would  not  come  off  his  fingers,  even  for  the 
turpentine. 

'*  I  liate  to  paint  a  red  house,"  he  said. 

His  wife  called  him  two  or  three  times  to  supper  be- 
fore he  answered : 

"  Yes,  yes,  Mary,"  and  with  a  deep  breath  joined 
himself  to  them.  He  felt  all  the  dear  and  delicate  cur- 
rents of  daily  life  sweep  him  on.  It  was  like  any  other 
supper,  after  all.  He  sat,  shining  and  soapy,  at  the  head 
of  the  pine  table.  Tommy  was  beside  him ;  the  baby 
was  well  asleep  in  the  sitting-room.  Their  mother  had 
brushed  her  hair,  and  sat  smiling.  She  talked  about 
the  doughnuts  and  the  hash.  He  eat  both  with  relish 
— he  felt  very  hungry.  Everything  seemed  to  be  going 
on,  and  would  go  on  forever. 

"  Where  's  Sissy  V"  asked  John  suddenly,  laying  down 
a  pickled  cucumber  that  was  already  melting  at  his  lips. 

"  Why,  she  's  gone  to  the  Sunday-school  picnic,  you 
know,"  said  Sissy's  mother.  "  She  wore  her  pink  cam- 
bric. I  gave  her  some  of  that  cold  mutton,  with  the 
sausage  and  pie.  I  made  her  take  the  umbrelA,  in  case 
it  should  rain.  She  won't  get  home  before  nine.  Jenny 
Severby  went  with  her." 

"  They  've  got  a  letter  from  Severby.  He  ain't 
wounded  much,"  said  John  absently.  He  was  think- 
ing about  Sissy,  and  to  himself  he  said  :  '*  One  less." 

He  was  glad  Sissy  was  at  the  picnic,  and  yet  he 
wished,  too,  that  she  were  at  home ;  an  empty  place 
made  the  table  look  so.  He  finished  his  pickle,  and 
took  another  doughnut. 

"  I  liain't  had  squshed  pienough,"  announced  Tommy 
at  this  juncture.  This  was  a  point  upon  which  Tommy 
and  his  mother  cherished  differences  of  opinion  and 
a  gentle  domestic  flurry  celebrated  the  controversy. 
It  was  difficult  even  for  his  parents  to  conceive  the 
inconceivable,  so  far  as  to  believe  that  any  boy  covkl 
cry  louder  than  Tommy.  John  ate  on  calmly  ;  he  was 
used  to  it,  and  Mary  had  a  way  with  the  child.  He 
wondered  sometimes  which  grogjrery  he  should  have  se- 
lected, if  he  had  married  a  scolding  wife.  Simpson's 
had  its  advantages,  but  Joe's  was  farther  from  home. 
This  was  the  deepest  metaphysical  speculation  in  which 
John  True  had  ever  gone  adrift.  He  pursued  it  dreamily 
now,  as  Tommy,  subsiding  from  agony  to  theology,  as 
so  many  wiser  than  Tommy  had  done  before  him, 
struck  up  again : 

"  My  omeizzen  Ye-ev-ing,  my 
Resizzenere ; 
Ven  wy  Bhoulda  ma-a-ma 
If  twyalsyper«  ?" 

"  What  is  that  boy  singing  ?"  asked  his  father. 
"  Why,  it 's  plain  enough,  I  'm  sure,"  said  Mary,  in  a 
gently  reproving  tone.     "  He  says  : 

*  My  borne  is  in  Heaven, 
My  rest  is  not  here  ; 
Then  why  should  I  murmur 
When  trials  appear  V 


It 's  easy  enough  to  understand  the  boy.  He  speaks 
very  plain,  I  'm  sure  he  does.  I  think  he  's  going  to 
have  a  beautiful  voice  when  he's* old  enough.  Let's 
send  him  to  singing-school,  John,  shan't  we  ?" 

*'  I  guess  I  '11  go  and  get  my  smoke,"  said  John.  But 
he  came  back  in  a  moment,  fumbling  awkwardly  in 
his  pocket,  whence  he  drew  an  abject-looking  cinnamon 
rosebud,  which  Tommy  had  freely  sat  on  more  or  less 
during  the  evening  meal. 

'*  I  meant  to  have  put  it  in  your  gown  before  supper, 
Mary."  John  came  bashfully  up,  and  held  the  flower 
between  his  thumb  and  little  finger. 

His  wnfe  said  :  ''  You  dear  old  thing  I"  for  he  did  not 
often  give  her  flowers.  He  was  not  one  of  those  men. 
She  put  the  rose  in  her  bosom  coquettishly,  and  nodded 
at  him.  A  fine  color  flowed  over  her  face.  Slie  felt  ten 
years  younger,  and  looked  five.  She  began  to  sing  as 
she  washed  the  dishes,  on  a  full  Baptist-choir  soprano^ 
merrily  joining  Tommy  in  the  statement  that  his  home 
was  in  Heaven,  till  it  seemed  to  become  a  general 
family  joke,  they  were  all  in  such  spirits  about  it. 

John  listened  to  them  as  he  sat  smoking  on  the  back 
door-steps.  He  looked  over  the  potato-field  ;  the  arms 
of  the  cherry-tree  leaned  around  the  comer  of  the 
house  toward  him ;  the  chickens  came  up  and  pecked 
confidingly  at  his  boots,  but  the  rooster  disliked  tobacco 
and  kept  at  a  distance.  Tommy  came  out  and  strangled 
him  from  behind  with  two  little  green-checked  arms. 
The  child's  kisses  produced  the  effect  of  a  vertigo  upon 
the  man.  He  got  up  to  put  away  his  pipe,  and  stood 
staggering. 

His  wife  came  out  and  talked  about  the  cherries  and 
the  chickens.  She  hung  upon  him,  and  they  wandered 
about  the  little  yard  and  garden  till  the  sun  sank  be- 
hind the  meeting-house  belfry,  and  the  currant  leaves 
looked  no  longer  like  thin  gold,  but  like  thick  agate  or 
lava,  and  drooped  with  dew.  In  the  sky,  purple  forms, 
like  banners,  came  up  and  on,  and  the  mists  in  the 
valley  moved  solemnly,  as  if  they  had  been  thoughts. 
In  the  fading  of  the  day  the  woman's  face  seemed  to 
grow  shrunken  and  desolate. 

*'  You  look  thin,"  said  John. 

"  I  don't  feel  thin,"  said  Mary. 

It  seemed  she  was  not  thinking  about  the  sunset,  but 
about  the  potatoes.  She  had  many  questions.  Should 
they  plant  pink-eyes  next  year  ?  How  did  the  new  fer- 
tilizer affect  the  cabbages  ?  Mightn't  she  have  a  fuchsia 
and  three  geraniums  under  the  L  window  ?  Tommy 
must  have  a  swing  on  the  cherry  tree.  In  the  fall, 
where  should  we  put  Sissy's  teeter-board  V  She  'd  been 
promised  one  in  September.  And  when  should  the 
chicken-house  be  painted  red  ?  And,  John,  could  we 
get  a  rabbit  for  Tom  ?  And,  John,  did  Sissy  grow  so 
fast  that  we  must  cut  her  hair  ? 

''  Don't  you  think  it 's  getting  a  little  damp  ?"  asked 
John. 

He  spoke  in  the  high  throat-voice  his  wife  was  used 
to  when  he  had  the  toothache.     She  said  : 

''  WTiat  I  that  old  wisdom  at  it  again  ?  Poor  fellow !" 
and  reached  up  to  pat  him  upon  the  cheek  before  she 
took  the  boy  in. 

He  watched  them  as  they  went.  Tommy,  half  asleep, 
leaned  heavily,  tugging  at  his  mother's  bright  calico 
dress,  which  in  the  dusk  had  faded  to  a  gloomy  color. 
Mary  half  lifted,  half  led  the  little  fellow.  The  baby 
woke,  and  cried  faintly  from  the  dark  house. 

John  True  stood  under  the  cherry  tree  and  stared 
after  them.  He  did  not  smoke  any  more.  He  felt  the 
delicate  white  blossoms  falling  to  the  ground  around 
him. 
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He  was  a  man  to  whom  nothing  had  ever  happened. 
The  impossibility  of  change  was  like  the  remoteness  of 
death.  He  tried  to  fix  his  mind  upon  the  passing  hour. 
He  thought  of  little  things.  It  occurred  to  him  that  he 
would  go  into  the  house  and  look  at  the  green  check  on 
Tommy's  apron. 

The  lamps  were  lighted  before  he  got  in,  and  he 
groped  dizzily  toward  them  through  the  heavy,  sweet- 
scented  night  air,  across  the  narrow  yard.  His  wife 
glanced  at  him  as  he  came  in,  but  did  not  at  the  mo- 
ment speak.  She  had  brown  eyes  and  brown  hair,  and 
always  looked  prettier  by  lamp-light.  She  had  put  the 
cinnamon  rose  into  her  hair  because  the  baby  snatched 
at  it. 

John  sat  down  on  the  hair-cloth  sofa  in  the  sitting- 
room  while  Tommy  was  being  put  to  bed.  He  felt  like 
a  visitor  in  his  own  house.  Tommy  kissed  him  good 
night  hilariously,  and  said  his  prayers  for  Pupper  in  a 
metrical  manner,  closely  resembling  the  tune  of  "Three 
Little  Kittens,"  and  replacing  by  an  emphatic  Amen, 
the  historic  '*  basket  of  saw-aw-dust. " 

Then  Sissy  came  home  from  the  picnic.  Sissy  was  a 
tall,  bleached  girl  with  freckles,  and  wore  her  hair  in 
two  long  braids  behind.  She  did  not  look  like  her 
mother  or  her  father,  but  like  a  queer  great-aunt  who 
made  an  unfortunate  marriage.  It  was  necessary  to 
talk  a  great  deal  about  the  picnic,  and  Sissy  tiad  lost 
the  umbrella. 

John  remembered  that  he  had  not  collected  his  mind 
by  counting  the  squares  on  Tommy's  apron,  which  had 
disappeared  with  Tommy ;  it  seemed  that  a  great  oppor- 
tunity was  lost. 

But  Sissy  too  was  tired,  and  would  go  to  bed.  When 
she  came  to  say  good  night,  her  father  asked  her  how 
old  she  was,  and  Sissy  told  him  she  was  eleven,  and 
her  mother  said : 

"  Why,  John  I  what  a  funny  question  I"  And  John 
said  nothing  at  all.  And  so,  presently.  Sissy  too  had 
gone  to  bed,  and  her  mother  went  up  with  her ;  and 
John  said  he  would  finish  his  smoke. 

He  did  not  smoke,  however,  but  stood  in  the  sitting- 
room  where  they  had  left  him.  When  he  was  quite 
alone,  he  stretched  his  arms  with  one  mighty,  pathetic 
gesture  above  his  head.  The  awful  power  of  a  human 
home  was  on  him ;  he  felt  as  helpless  before  it  as  the 
child  in  the  cradle.  His  soul  shot  out  tendrils  every- 
where ;  he  could  have  clasped  the  tall  rocking-chair,  the 
baby's  sock  that  had  fallen  beneath  it,  the  old  mat  that 
stood  before  his  wife's  sewing-chair,  the  scraps  of  her 
work  scattered  about.  Her  voice  and  Sissy's  came  from 
the  bedroom  above.  Tommy  was  singing  himself  to 
sleep  with  a  droning  sound  : 

"  My  ome  — izzen  Ye-ev-lng." 

•   "  J'W  het  the  chap  tlwX  wrote  that^  never  had  one  to  his 
name  anywheres  else!^^  cried  John  True. 

Mary  came  down  stairs.  As  she  entered,  she  glanced 
at  him,  but  said  nothing. 

She  moved  about  with  gentle  bustle,  picking  up 
scraps  of  cloth  and  spools,  and  the  children's  play- 
things ;  she  drew  the  green  paper  shades,  and  smoothed 
the  worn  red  table-cloth,  and  pulled  her  rocking-chair 
around  away  from  the  light. 

"  Wy  sboulda  ma-a-ma?" 

sang  Tommy,  and  so  sank  into  his  first  nap,  from  which 
he  aroused  but  once  to  ejaculate — 

**  Twyalsypere  V* 

in  a  firm  voice,  before  silence  settled  for  that  summer 
night  upon  the  cheap  white  house. 
Mary  True  sat  beside  her  husband  in  the  quiet  room  ; 


she  was  run-and-back-stitching  the  seam  on  a  red  de- 
laine dress  for  Sissy. 

'^  It 's  her  fall  dress,"  she  said,  ''  but  I  thought  I  'd 
begin.  I  made  it  over  out  of  that  one  of  mine— -do  you 
remember,  John  ?" 

';  I  guess  so,"  said  John,  with  a  mighty  effort  of  the 
imagination.  "  It  looks  a.s  if  I  'd  seen  some  woman 
wear  it.     I  guess  I  remember  it,  Mary." 

*' Why,  Jo/in/  It's  the  dress  I  had  made  up  one 
wedding-day  two  years  ago,  to  surprise  you  in.  And, 
John  !  you  kissed  me  three  times  extra  in  it  the  night 
I  put  it  on,  and  said  I  looked  younger  than  Clara 
Severby.  I  should  think  even  a, man  would  remember 
that  I"  with  great  contempt. 

'*  Why,  yes,  I  said  I  remembered  it,"  replied  John, 
meekly.  ''Clara  looks  old,"  he  went  on,  "since 
Severby — are  you  going  to  send  Sissy  to  the  High  School, 
Mary?" 

"  I — have  always  thought  we  would  educate  Sissy," 
said  Sissy's  mother,  speaking  slowly.  "  And  John, 
dear — " 

"Well,  Mary?" 

"  Don't  you  suppose^ — " 

"  Don't  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Don't  you  think  we  might,  somehxnc^  manage — other 
folks  do  that  ain't  better  off  than  we  are — don't  you 
think  we  might — if  I  didn't  have  any  new  dresses,  John, 
only  the  children's  things — and  if  we  didn't  have  much 
doctoring — don't  you  think  we  mi(^i  send  him  to  col- 
lege ?" 

"  Send  who  to  college — Severby  ?" 

"I  meant  Tommy,"  said  Mary,  hanging  her  brown 
head,  "  but  I  know  it 's — " 

*'  Yes,  Mary,  it  is,"  answered  John  in  a  deep  voice. 
"The  boy  must  work — like  his  father — he  must  help 
you — ^he  must  help  us  all.     God  must  help  us  all." 

He  got  up  and  paced  the  little  room,  shook  off  her 
hand ;  then,  returning,  lifled  her  work-worn  fingers, 
with  the  courtliness  of  love,  close  to  his  set,  strong  lips. 

The  woman  had  dropped  her  sewing  now.  Sissy's 
red  dress- waist  fell  to  the  floor.  Her  mother,  after  a 
moment's  silence,  picked  it  up,  folded  it  methodically 
and  laid  it  away  for  the  night. 

"  I  think  I  '11  go  see  if  the  children  are  covered  up," 
she  said  lightly.     "It  has  changed  to  the  east." 

The  rocker  of  her  little  sewing-chair  creaked  as  she 
moved :  Tommy  half  waked  and  called  her ;  and,  from 
the  inner  room,  she  could  be  heard  hushing  the  stirring 
baby  in  inarticulate,  beautiful,  maternal  polysyllables. 
The  east  wind  drove  in  at  the  open  front  door,  and  sounds 
from  the  distant  village,  broken,  stirring  and  solemn, 
came  in. 

Mary  came  back  soon  enough,  and  they  sat  together 
and  talked  of  many  things.  Her  thoughts  ran  wild  with 
the  future  that  night :  what  trades  the  boys  would  like ; 
how  old  Sissy  should  be  when  she  married  ;  whether  he, 
John,  would  grow  tired  of  her,  Mary,  when  she  grew 
old.  They  talked  about  a  new  oil-cloth  in  the  entry 
and  the  prevention  of  profanity  in  a  boy  like  Tom. 
They  discussed  the  lining  to  the  kitchen  stove  and  the 
last  lie  that  Sissy  told.  They  considered  the  price  of 
rump-steaks  and  whether,  if  John  were  a  church-mem- 
ber, he  would  have  family  prayers.  They  talked  of 
when  he  must  have  new  shirts  and  how  long  they  had 
been  married.  They  criticised  the  old  rooster  and  the 
new  minister.  They  spoke  of  the  pudding  they  would 
have  to-morrow  and  the  good  they  would  have  done  if 
they  had  been  rich  people.  They  spoke  of  the  last  time 
they  were  cross  to  each  other  and  of  how  they  would 
love  each  other  forty  years  to  come. 
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John  f^ot  himself  through  it  all  in  a  stern,  soldierly 
fashion.  lie  kept  his  hands  clasped  behind  his  head  at 
first,  and  gave  her  his  sad,  straightforward  eyes,  regard- 
ing her  with  the  pathetic  reticence  characteristic  of  cer- 
tain men  ;  his  look  seemed  to  lift  her  up  as  if  she  had 
been  one  of  the  children  like  Sissy  or  Tom,  and  to  bold 
her  to  the  heart  of  thoughts  as  unspoken  as  his  pure  and 
perfect  love.  It  was  as  if  this  awful  individuality  of 
the  purpose  of  a  man,  stepped  out  like  another  being  be- 
tween the  husband  and  the  wife,  and  made  three  of 
them.  She  apprehended  it  before  she  spoke.  She  was 
not  wise  enough  to  put  it  into  words,  but  she  knew,  from 
the  bottom  of  her  heart,  and  felt,  from  the  limits  of  her 
understanding,  that  she  hml  for  the  first  time  come  up 
against  that  in  the  man's  nature  with  which  she,  Mary, 
his  wife,  whom  he  had  sworn  to  cherish  till  death  did 
part  them,  could  not,  by  might  or  right  or  love  or  long- 
ing, hope  to  intermeddle. 

As  they  talked,  her  face  blanched  sadly  ;  but  she  was 
not  a  crying  woman  ;  she  looked  steadily  on  straight  be- 
fore her.  She  had  been  sitting  in  the  low  rocker  all 
this  while  without  her  work,  her  hands,  in  the  rare  and 
awkward  idleness  of  working-people's,  crossed  clumsily 
in  her  lap.     She  had  not  touched  him. 

But  now,  at  last,  she  put  out  her  fingers  and  slid  them 
timidly  into  his.  She  rose  then,  and,  still  timidly,  she 
gave  him  the  other  hand.  For  a  moment  so,  she  looked 
down  at  him. 

**  John,"  she  said,  "do  you  want  to  take  me  in  your 
lap  a  minute  ?" 

In  the  silence  he  held  up  his  shaking  arms.  The  dis- 
tant drum-beat  from  the  village  sounded  out  as  she 
crept  to  him. 

"  John,  do  you — Oh,  hush  !  hush  !  Oh,  I  know  you 
love  me  I  Oh,  I  won't  ask  I  I  'II  never  be  so  cruel. 
I  'II  save  you,  dear — you  shall  not  tell.  Oh,  my  poor 
boy  I  my  dear  boy  !  I  know  you  have  enlisted.  I  knew 
it  when  you  first  came  home  1" 


II 

The  crimson  panorama  was  comfortably  folded  away 
at  last  from  our  sensitive  sight.  The  disbanded  armies 
and  the  disbanded  lives  had  dispersed  as  best  they 
might.  The  silken  battle-flags,  splashed  and  rent,  were 
esthetically  draped  in  the  State  Houses,  and  still  pointed 
out  to  rural  visitors  on  a  pleasant  Saturday  afternoon. 
The  birds  sang  shrilly  in  the  great  cemeteries  at  Arling- 
ton, at  Gettysburg,  and  the  rest.  The  old  uniform  was 
cut  over  to  make  a  coat  for  the  boy.  Men  had  learned 
to  pass  the  red  cap  of  the  messenger  without  touching 
their  own.  Women  had  already  dared  to  scold  the 
saved  soldier,  for  whose  life  they  would  have  sold  their 
souls.  The  crape  was  worn  out,  and  the  tears  were 
dry.  It  was  beginning  to  be  too  much  to  ask  of  one  to 
follow  the  procession  on  Decoration  Day.  It  was  ten 
years  after  the  war. 

It  was  wearing  to  the  end  of  a  November  day,  and  a 
poor  sort  of  day  even  at  that.  The  wind  had  blown 
from  the  east  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  was  rising  still. 
The  trees  objected  heavily  to  this  fact  with  groaning 
bare  boughs,  and  in  these  little  suburban  places  there 
seemed  to  be  a  dismal  superfluity  of  trees.  They  stood 
about  forlornly  in  rows,  like  veterans  who  were  no 
longer  wanted.  Xow  that  the  elm  and  maple  leaves  lay 
crushing  paralytically  under  foot,  or  whirled  hysterically 
over  head  and  athwart  through  the  gray  air,  of  what 
use  was  all  this  gauntness  of  outline  and  tenacity  of 
existence,  except  to  drip  into  one's  eyes  and  make 
the  houses  damp  ? 

It  was  going  to  rain  when  it  could  make  up  its  mind 


to.  No  one  stayed  out  of  doors  who  could  help  it.  The 
pedestrians  were  few  out  here  in  these  wide  spaces.  The 
afternoon  drives  were  over.  The  fat  horses  had  bowled 
the  carriages  away  to  the  luxurious  stables.  Ladies 
prattled  shivering  within,  and  ordered  the  parlor-fire 
lighted.  The  gentlemen  had  come  earlier,  and  crosser, 
than  usual  from  their  business.  The  lap-dogs  sat  in  the 
bay-windows,  occupying  crimson  cushions  and  wearing 
bows  to  match.  The  horse-car  on  the  long  single  track 
made  the  chief  sign  of  motion  in  the  windy  dusk,  unless 
one  noticed  the  milkman  or  had  a  personal  stake  in- 
volved in  the  coming  of  the  evening  express.  Even  the 
leaves  had  the  air  of  trying  to  get  in-doors,  and  the 
whirls  of  dust  wore  a  dejected  look,  as  of  objects  de- 
pendent on  private  charity  for  shelter. 

It  was  no  night,  it  was  no  place,  for  a  peddler,  as 
anybody  but  a  peddler  would  have  known.  The  poor 
fellow  who  came  toiling  on  behind  the  half-past  f\\^ 
Scotch-plaid  horse-car,  which  had  stopped  to  let  oflT  the 
stout  gentleman  at  the  large,  high-art  green  house  that 
stood  back  from  the  streets,  looked  as  if  he  would  have 
shown  more  discouragement  if  he  had  been  more  used 
to  hope.  lie  walked  most  wearily,  and  as  one  ob- 
served him  one  might  have  seen  that  it  was  the  weari- 
ness of  disease,  which  differs  from  that  of  healthy 
fatigue  with  a  kind  of  distinction  that  the  well  cannot 
perceive.  He  had  a  little  bag  or  knapsack  strapped 
across  his  shoulders  in  an  easy  way,  as  if  they  were  well 
used  to  it ;  he  bore  it,  indeed,  with  a  certain  grace.  He 
had  the  figure  of  a  man  who  would  have  walked  erect  if 
he  had  been  well.  He  was  tall  and  well  put  together. 
He  had  a  pair  of  fine  blue  eyes,  but  these  no  comfort- 
able person  would  have  cared  to  examine,  for  fear  that 
he  should  remember  them  ;  would  have  gone  on  perliaps, 
as  the  stout  gentleman  did,  whistling  down  an  uneasy 
sense  that  he  had  seen  the  saddest  thing  yet  in  the 
whole  November  landscape. 

"  I  might  try  it  myself,"  said  the  peddler,  pausing 
before  the  high-art  green  house.  That  house  was  a 
novelty  then,  the  daring  freak  of  a  young  English 
architect.  It  attracted  all  manner  of  moths  like  this, 
by  the  sheer  barbaric  force  of  color.  The  people  who 
lived  there  —  Hathaway  by  name,  though  that  is  of 
small  importance  to  us  or  the  peddler — had  observed  it. 
Mrs.  Hathaway  complained  that  she  could  halve  the 
number  of  beggars  and  other  tramps  by  a  coat  of  cool 
gray  paint — something  after  the  manner  of  Ruskin, 
who  doubtless  had  these  social  facts  in  view,  in  the  pro- 
mulgation of  his  architectural  theories. 

*'I've  tried  most  all  sorts,"  said  the  peddler  pa- 
tiently, "  the  big  and  the  little,  yellow  and  white.  I 
haven't  tried  a  green  house  yet.  There 's  a  deal  of  yel- 
low ochre  in  it.  It 's  a  very  well  painted  house- 
unfashionable  though.  I  might  as  well  venture.  Un- 
fashionable folks  ain't  so  likely  to  have  fashionable 
hearts ;  nor  their  views  about  tape  and  needles  ain't  so 
stylish  either,"  he  added  aloud,  as  he  turned  into  the 
dusky  avenue. 

Of  sane  people,  only  the  very  solitar}*  talk  aloud.  As 
he  turned  from  the  avenue  to  strike  the  little  winding 
path  that  led  to  the  back  of  the  house,  the  great  front 
door  of  the  mansion  opened,  and  several  people  came 
out.  There  were  perhaps  four  ladies  and  two  gen- 
tlemen. A  carriage  or  two  had  now  driven  up,  and 
stood  waiting.  The  hostess  herself  followed  her 
guests  to  the  door,  saying  something  about  the  Scoteh- 
plaid  car,  which  was  overdue.  They  were  all  people  of 
elegant  dress  and  easy  demeanor.  They  were  talking 
earnestly  among  themselves,  and  lingered  on  the  porch. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  a  gray-headed  gentleman  with  a 
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classic  profile  and  a  bronchial  cough,  "if  it  would  do  to 
loan  Michael  Cavarini  ten  dollars  V"  The  classic  gentle- 
man spoke  timidly. 

"  I  am  afraid  it  would  pauperize  him,"  answered  one 
of  the  ladies. 

''  1  presume  it  would,"  replied  the  classic  gentleman 
Mghing. 

*'  We  cannot  be  too  firm,  Mrs.  Wax,"  suggested  Mrs. 
Hathaway,  '*  although  there  must  be  exceptions  to  all 
theories.  Do  you  not  think  Michael  Cavarini  has  had 
time  to  become  self-supporting  ?  There  is  the  wood- 
yard,  and  the  snow-shoveling  will  soon  come  on." 

^'  His  visitor  says  he  can't  get  into  the  wood-yard, 
you  know,"  observed  the  youngest  person  present — a 
very  young  gentleman,  who  had  a  conscientious  mus- 
tache. 

"True,"  replied  Mrs.  Hathaway,  "and  snow-shovel- 
ing has  not  been  a  fruitful  means  of  livelihood  since 
April,  poor  fellow  I  Well,  we  must  think  again.  Don't 
you  think  it  would  do  to  continue  his  case  at  the  next 
council  ?" 

"  Unless  I  get  more  light  on  the  subject  before  Tues- 
day," said  Mr.  Wax  earnestly,  "I  shall  vote  for  the 
loan.  I  might  even  advocate  its  being  fifteen  dollars, 
and  reduce  the  interest." 

"  As  to  Mrs.  O'Flaherty,"  urged  the  very  young  gen- 
tleman, "  it  seems  to  me  we  might  give  her  a  pair  of 
shoes.  I  really  don't  see  how  she  is  to  go  out  scrubbing 
— I  think  we  decided  she  was  to  scrub  on  trial,  didn't 
we  ? — without  shoes.  One  of  the  committee  said  she 
could  wear  rubbers.  Then  she  said  she  needed  some- 
thing flannel — 1  'm  not  clear  what — some  of  the  ladies 
may  know.  She  said  she  preferred  it  red.  I  have  been 
in  great  perplexity  over  Mrs.  O'Flaherty.  My  mother 
offered  me  an  old  dress  for  her.  Do  you  think  it  would 
demoralize  her  past  redemption  ?" 

"  I  once  traced  the  whole  downward  career  of  a  man 
to  somebody's  giving  him  a  pair  of  pantaloons,"  said  the 
lady  who  thought  Michael  Cavarini  would  be  pauper- 
ized. She  spoke  without  a  smile,  but  the  rest  of  the 
little  company  broke  into  merriment  at  this,  and  as  the 
car  came  swinging  round  the  corner  they  parted  laugh- 
ing, the  ready,  nervous  laugh  of  people  who  have  dwelt 
upon  great  responsibilities  too  long  for  their  ease  of 
heart. 

"There,"  said  one  of  the  party,  as  they  went  down 
the  avenue,  "there  is  one  of  them  this  moment,  Mrs. 
Hathaway.  Your  theories  are  at  your  threshold.  If 
they  don't  keep  away  from  t/ow,  what  hope  is  there  for 
the  age  ?  Of  what  use  is  it  for  us  to  lavish  our  souls  and 
bodies  on  those  problems  when  we  can't  keep  beggars 
off  from  our  own  doors  ?    Why  should  we — " 

"  I  'm  no  beggar,"  said  a  sturdy  voice  from  the  uncer- 
tain shadow  that  the  dusk  was  building  by  the  servants' 
doors. 

The  little  group  stopi>ed  and  stared  at  the  peddler — 
all  but  the  very  young  gentleman  with  the  conscientious 
mustache,  who  ran  to  catch  the  plaid  horse-car,  and 
lost  it ;  whereupon,  I  regret  to  say  that  he  devoutly  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  he  had  never  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Mrs.  O'Flahertv. 

"  What  are  you  ?"  asked  Mr.  Wax,  trying  to  speak 
sternly  (he  had  a  vague  impression  that  the  man  had 
been  impertinent),  but  not  succeeding  in  the  least. 

"  I  'm  a  peddl(M%"  stoutly.  "  I  've  never  taken  charity 
from  no  man — yet." 

"  Very  good.  That  is  excellent.  I  hope  you  never 
will,"  said  Mrs.  Hathaway  hastily.     "You  talk  like  a 
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Anything  would  be  better  than  to  pauperize  your- 


self," suggested  the  lady  who  did  not  smile.     "Cold 
and  hunger  are  not  the  worst  things  in  the  world." 

"  Marm,"  said  the  peddler,  "  did  you  ever  try  it  ?" 

The  four  refined,  benevolent,  perplexed  and  comfort- 
able faces  glanced  hard  for  the  moment  at  the  peddler's 
sickly,  shrinking  one.  He  had  a  hunted  look,  glaring 
across  the  dark  at  them,  where  he  stood  apart. 

"My  horses  are  getting  restless,"  said  the  lady  who 
thought  cold  and  hunger  were  not  the  worst  things 
in  the  world,  "and  I  must  really  go." 

But  Mr.  Wax  said  he  should  stav  and  see  a  little  more 
of  this. 

"  Go  round  into  the  side  porch,"  suggested  Mrs.  Hath- 
away to  the  peddler.  ''We  will  look  at  your  things 
there." 

The  peddler  did  as  he  was  bidden,  walking  slowly. 
He  stood  on  the  uppermost  step  but  one,  and  looked  up 
at  the  lady  and  gentleman  who  waited  in  the  open  door- 
way against  a  background  of  bright,  indefinite  interior, 
as  delicate  and  mysterious  to  the  man  as  the  heart  of  a 
rose.  His  arrested  attitude  was  not  without  signifi- 
cance ;  it  was  that  of  one  who  could  not  go  up,  and 
would  not  go  down. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?"  began  Mrs.  Hathaway 
promptly.  The  question  came  kindly,  yet  with  a  cer- 
tain mechanism,  from  the  delicate,  philanthropic  lips 
which  had  asked  it  so  many  times  of  so  many  "cases." 

"  Tape  and  needles,  pins  and  rufiling,  lace  and  hair- 
pins— oh  I  John  True,  marm." 

"  I  will  look  at  the  needles.  Do  you  make  a  com- 
fortable living  ?" 

"  Sometimes,"  said  the  peddler  evasively. 

"  Have  you  a  permit  ?"  asked  Mr.  Wax,  with  the  de- 
termination of  a  man  resolved  to  say  the  proper  thing. 

"  Sir  ? — Yes.  Those  are  American  pins,  marm.  I  've 
got  no  English  to-day." 

"  Have  you  sold  much  to-day,  John  True  ?" 

"Not  much  to-day,  nor  yet  yesterday,"  said  John 
True,  hesitating.  "I  got  a  breakfest  for  a  couple  of 
box-plaits  and  some  pink  tape." 

"  You  look  hungry,"  said  Mr.  Wax,  with  blunt  com- 
passion. 

The  peddler  looked  at  the  Committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism.  He  did  not 
speak.  The  stout  gentleman  had  come  out  and  joined 
them;  he  called  Mrs.  Hathaway  "My  dear."  The  pug 
had  followed  also,  and  stood  airing  his  crimson  ribbons 
with  high  personal  reserve  on  the  door-sill ;  he  had  the 
aspect  of  a  sub-committee  not  expected  to  give  advice, 
but  admitted  to  unfathomable  confidence. 

"We  will  have  some  supper,"  said  the  lady  with 
vague  kindness.     Her  thorough  training  as  a  social 
economist  prevented  her  from  saying,  "I  will  give  you    . 
a  supper." 

"  Thank  you,  marm,"  said  John  True,  "  if  the  needles 
will  pay  for  it." 

"This  is  an  excellent  spirit,  Mr.  Wax,"  said  Mrs. 
Hathaway.  A  child  at  this  moment  ran  from  some- 
where and  dashed  at  the  stout  gentleman's  neck — 
plainly  a  boy,  by  his  boisterous  loving. 

"  Ah  !"  said  the  peddler,  with  a  change  of  manner, 
"  he  's  a  pretty  little  fellow." 

"  Some  of  your  own,  perhaps  ?"  asked  the  Indy. 

"Hush!"  said  Mr.  Wax,  who  was  a  bachelor,  "you 
— you  hurt  the  man." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  John  True.  There  was  an 
awkward  silence.   The  peddler  was  the  first  to  break  it. 

"  I  find  it  hard — "  he  fumbled  weakly  with  an  imita- 
tion Valenciennes  ruffle,  drawing  it  through  and  through 
his  gaunt  fingers — "I  don't  find  it  easy,  yet,  to  talk 
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about  it  all.  1  'd  ought  to  by  this  time.  My  boy  had 
the  scarlet  fever  while  I  was  in  the  war — him  and  the 
baby.  They  both  died  in  one  week.  My  wife  wrote 
me  about  it.  It  broke  her  all  up.  She  kind  of  pined 
away.  She  didn't  live  long  after  I  got  home,  herself. 
That 's  how  it  comes  I  haven't  anybody.  She  was  a 
good  wife.  My  boy's  name  was  Tommy.  lie  was  just 
the  size  of  yours,  sir — much  them  ways.  My  wife 
wanted  him  to  go  to  college.  I  don't  think  she  ever 
thought  he  could  die.  1  never  thought  of  it  myself  till 
the  letter  came.  I  wasn't  so  much  acquainted  with  the 
baby  ;  but  he  was  a  cunning  little  thing.  I  suppose  he 
would  have  grown  up.  My  wife  was  very  fond  of  him. 
My  wife  was  a  brave  woman."  He  drew  himself  up. 
''She  never  asked  me  not  to  go — not  once.  I  got 
wounded  once  or  twice,  and  once  my  name  got  into  the 
dead-list.  It  broke  her  up — I  think  it  broke  her  up  as 
much  as  the  children.  She  said  a  woman  had  to  sit  at 
home  and  read  the  papers.  She  said  a  man  didn't  know. 
I  got  home  unexpected  one  day.  When  I  come  in — 
Madam,  if  you  are  suited  with  the  needles,  I  will  go." 

''Wait  a  little,"  said  the  lady  gently;  *'we  would 
like  to  hear  some  more  about  you  before  you  go.  Per- 
haps you  would  like  your  supper  first  ?" 

''If  I've  got  to  talk,"  answered  the  man  after  a 
silence,  "  I  'd  rather  be  over  with  it  before  I  eat.  But 
I  don't  want  to  be  asked  any  more  questions  about  her 
— nor  yet  the  boy.  I  ain't  in  the  habit  of  talking — 
about  'em.  I  ain't  very  well.  It  tires  me.  My  breath 
don't  come  right." 

' '  The  man  has  asthma, ' '  said  Mr.  Wax  in  an  undertone. 

"  Asthma  and  shakes,"  replied  the  soldier,  cheerfully, 
"  and  an  old  wound  in  the  hip,  and  some  other  troubles 
that  soldiers  have.  There  's  sorts  enough  if  that  would 
answer." 

"  Helen,"  said  the  stout  gentleman,  speaking  for  the 
first  time,  "  bring  this  man  in  out  of  the  cold,  and  order 
up  his  supper  in  the  hall,  wouldn't  you  ?  It 's  warmer 
for  us  all  in  there.  Mr.  True,  come  in.  We  won't 
plague  you  about  your  family." 

The  peddler  stepped  in  reluctantly  to  the  great  crim- 
son-carpeted hall.  He  glanced  at  the  engravings  and 
statuary,  and  removed  his  hat,  but  stood  uncertain. 

"  I  'd  rather  eat  below,  sir,  but  I  'II  set  a  moment  if 
you  wish.  ,  lam  tired."  He  sank  back,  panting,  upon 
one  of  the  tall  carved  chairs. 

"  Don't  sell  much,  1  take  it,"  said  Mr.  Hathaway, 
with  the  directness  of  the  business  man,  who  had  little 
or  no  time  for  philanthropy. 

"  Not  much,  sir — no.  It 's  a  poor  business.  I 
wouldn't  be  at  it  if  1  could  get  my  pension.  Folks  don't 
like  peddlers." 

'*But  you  must  have  had  a  trade,"  suggested  Mrs. 
Hathaway,  "and  why  can't  you  get  your  pension  ?" 

"I  was  a  house-painter,  but  that  gives  you  the  lead- 
colic,  marm,  if  you  ain't  pretty  tough  to  start  with.  I 
tried  it  at  first,  but  the  shakes  come  on,  and  I  fell  off  the 
ladder  one  day.  They  wouldn't  have  me  after  that. 
Marm,  I  've  tried  everything — you  needn't  ask  me.  This 
is  all  I  can  get.  I  hoped  I  'd  get  my  pension.  I  applied 
in  '05.  They  say  it 's  a  clear  claim.  But  it  ain't  come 
yet.  I  hope  I  '11  hold  out  till  it  does.  I  've  got  a  right 
to  it,  I  think." 

His  gaunt  blue  eyes  flashed  out  once — he  glanced 
about  the  warm,  luxurious  place.  It  occurred  to  him 
at  that  moment,  that  the  lady  might  not  have  had  all 
these  things — and  her  live  husband —  and  be  able  to 
send  that  boy  to  college,  if  it  had  not  been  for  men  like 
him.  But  he  thought  it  would  be  impolite  to  tell  her 
80.     He  was  her  company  just  now. 
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Take  all  his  things,  Helen,"  said  Mr.  Hathaway 
turning  away  abruptly,  "and  come  to  dinner  when  you 
can."  The  man  made  him  uncomfortable.  He  almost 
wished  he  had  not  sent  a  substitute  himself.  His  easy 
gray  eyes  fell  before  the  staring  blue  ones  of  the 
peddler. 

There  was  no  end  to  the  pension  question  if  one  got 
into  it.  Helen,  thank  fortune,  had  never  been  drai^^ 
into  that  yet.  People  had  got  tired  of  soldiers  before 
she  took  up  philanthropy.  They  were  outworn,  un- 
fashionable long  since.  Government  was  supposed  to 
look  after  th^m.  There  were  a  hundred  other  whims, 
now,  for  the  occupation  of  elegant  leisure  and  well- 
meaning  consciences.  Hear  her  now,  with  her  beau- 
tiful persistence,  going  at  that  poor  fellow  ! 

"  But  surely,  Mr.  True,  if  you  are  a  deserving  man, 
you  should  have  got  your  pension  long  before  now.  I 
do  not  understand  this  business.  I  have — been  occu- 
pied in  other — directions.  I  should  wish  to  help  you  if 
I  knew  how.  We  owe  a  debt — we  are  under  obligation 
to  you." 

She  stopped  suddenly,  remembering  what  obligations 
her  sheltered,  happy  life  was  under  to  this  peddler  of 
tape  and  needles,  lace  and  hair-pins.  She  was  a  young 
woman  yet.  She  was  of  the  generation  that  had  sprung 
up  since  1865.  Her  husband  was  older  than  herself. 
She  had  never  picked  lint  or  rolled  bandages.  She 
looked  upon  Memorial  Day  as  a  questionable  popular 
festival,  calculated  to  make  drunkards,  and  teach  the 
poor  unthrifty  habits.  She  had  never  searched  a  list  of 
killed  and  wounded  in  the  morning  papers.  She  was 
able  to  hear  military  music  with  composure.  She  did 
not  have  to  lock  herself  away  alone,  with  her  hands 
pressed  like  the  clods  of  the  grave  upon  her  ears,  when 
a  soldier's  funeral  passed  the  house.  She  could  meet  a 
blue  uniform  in  the  street  without  the  heart-throb 
that  tore  the  life,  or  the  blinding  mist  in  the  eyes  that 
darkened  the  face  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  She 
did  not  have  to  get  out  of  the  room,  when  young  people 
sang  army  songs,  and  wander  about  till  they  came  call- 
ing, and  wondered  why  she  was  not  there  to  play  the 
waltzes.  She  was  one  of  the  blessed  among  women  who 
had  not  lived  the  war. 

"We  are  under  obligations  to  you,"  repeated  the 
gentle  philanthropist,  not  without  embarrassment. 

"  There  's  hundreds  of  thousands  of  us,"  said  John 
True,  monotonously.  "  I  hadn't  ought  to  wonder  so 
much  if  I  'm  one  of  'em.  It 's  queer  how  folks  always 
have  a  feeling  of  surprise  at  their  own  troubles ;  but  I 
guess,"  brightly,  "  I  '11  get  my  pension  come  January." 
He  closed  his  little  valise  and  shifted  it  cheerfully  across 
his  shoulder.  His  breath  came  in  pants,  with  a  painful 
sound.  "  I  've  got  one  of  those  holes  in  the  lungs,"  he 
said  carelessly.  He  thrust  his  hand  under  his  thin  shirt 
up  to  the  knuckles  in  a  pitiful  concavity,  such  as  his  dis- 
ease sometimes  wears  out  of  the  living  bone  and  tissue. 
"It  makes  me  stoop,"  he  added,  "and  it's  bad  about 
breathing ;  but  I  kep'  my  arms  and  legs — and  eyes,  I 
thank  you,  marm,  for  buying  so  much  stock  of  me.  It  will 
keep  me  a  good  while — it  will  keep  me  several  days." 

"  Have  you  consulted  no  physician  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Wax,  as  John  True  moved  to  the  door.  A  great  gust 
of  the  damp  night  swept  in.  The  peddler  coughed  and 
shivered.     It  was  beginning  to  rain. 

"  Oh,  I  have  my  quinine,"  said  the  soldier  e\^asively. 
"  There 's  nothing  else  for  it." 

"  There  are  objections  to  medicating  yourself  with 
t?  is  drug  and — risks,"  suggested  Mr.  Wax  earnestly. 

"Sir,"  said  John  True,  "did  you  ever  have  the 
shakes  under  McClellan  along  the  Potomac  ?" 
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**  Well,  well !"  said  Mr.  Wax  deprecatingly. 

The  pug  was  sniffing  superciliously  at  the  peddler's 
heels,  as  one  who  was  constituted  an  advisory  com- 
mittee for  the  emergency,  and  must  officially  remind 
him  that  the  open  door  would  chill  the  house.  The 
little  boy,  too,  was  calling  his  mother  in  to  dinner.  He 
could  be  seen  through  the  open  library  door  making 
darts  at  his  father  from  behind,  and  strangling  him  with 
uproarious  kisses. 

"  Go  below  for  a  good  hot  supper,  and  I  should  like 
to  give  you  the  address  of  our  society,"  suggested  Mrs. 
Hathaway  thoughtfully.  "  It  may  serve  you  in  some 
emergency.  We  make  it  a  point  to  help  honest  people 
to  be  self-supporting.  We  have  our  industrial  branches. 
I  will  write  it  for  you — There,  We  do  not  give  in  charity, 
except  in  extremities." 

''  I  haven't  fallen  that  far  yet,"  said  the  soldier,  lift- 
ing his  head.  He  looked  at  the  sky,  but  there  were  no 
stars — it  was  deadly  dark.  "I  guess  I  '11  get  my  pen- 
sion in  January  "  cheerfully.  ''  I  hope  I  '11  hold  out.  I 
thank  you,  marm,  for  the  supper.  Next  time  I  come 
around  this  way  I  '11  bring  some  extry  crimpled  hair-pins 
for  you.  I  have  a  kind  in  a  box  with  a  lady  on  it  in  a 
pink  gown.  Generally  I  ask  something  extry  for  the 
box.  I  should  like  to  have  you  have  it  to  remember  me 
by.  I  wished  I  had  something  in  my  stock  that  would 
please  that  little  fellow.  But  it's  all  women's  gear. 
Good  night,  sir,"  to  Mr.  Wax,  who  held  the  door  open 
and  said  nothing. 

But  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism,  hastily  excusing 
himself  from  his  hostess  and  colleague  in  philanthropy, 
shut  the  door  of  the  high-art  green  house,  and  followed 
the  peddler  down  the  piazza  steps.  The  two  stood  for 
a  moment  in  the  now  heavily-falling  rain. 

"You  have  no  umbrella,"  said  the  representative  of 
the  Extinction  of  Pauperism  under  his  breath. 

"Well,  sir,  no.  I  parted  with  mine  one  day  for  a — 
well,  for  a  supper.  I  hadn't  had  anything  to  eat,  only 
a  few  blackberries  that  was  pretty  well  dried  with  the 
drought,  since  the  day  before  of  a  breakfast  time.  I 
haven't  any  umbrella, but  I'll  get  under  shelter  in  a 
place  I  know  before  long,  now ;  thank  you,  sir." 

"You  must  take  mine,"  said  Mr.  Wax  guiltily.  "I 
insist  upon  it.  And  I  wish — here — I — I  beg  your  par- 
don," cried  Mr.  Wax,  looking  all  around  him  with  a 
scared  air,  "  but  I  never  enlisted  myself  I  had  an  in- 
valid sister,  and  I — at  any  rate,  I  didn't.  I  do  not 
enjoy  it  to  see  a  soldier  going  about  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  condition  you  are  in.  I  really  do  not 
enjoy  it  1"  repeated  Mr.  Wax,  wiping  his  forehead ; 
"  and  if  you  won't  look  upon  it  as  a  charity — for  we 
seldom  give  in  charity,  nor  even  as  a  loan,  for  our  loans, 
you  know,  are  subject  to  the  advisory  committee — and, 
in  fact,  if  you  would  be  so  good,  Mr.  True,  as  not  to 
look  upon  it — officially,  anyhow — but  just  to  give  one 
human  being  the  privilege  of  putting  some  comforts, 
such  as  umbrellas  and  other  necessaries  of  life  into 
another  human  being's  way,"  finished  Mr.  Wax  wildly, 
"I  should  be  infinitely  grateful  to  you.  As  a  civilian," 
added  Mr.  Wax,  "  who  is  under  obligations  to  a  sol- 
dier, I  must  say  that  I  will  not  have  you  look  upon 
this  as  a  charity.  It  would  be  contrary  to  your  ex- 
cellent instincts  ;  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  our  prin- 
ciples ;  it  would  be —  Good  night,  sir,"  cried  Mr. 
Wax  severely,  and,  glancing  about  him  with  the  air 
of  one  detected  in  a  felony,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Pauper- 
ism tucked  a  fat  bill  into  the  peddler's  thin  hand,  and 
fled  for  his  life. 


Ill 

The  nation  had  come  up  like  a  convalescent  from  a 
fever,  not  without  a  certain  incredulity  of  the  disease 
which  it  had  survived.  The  pubhc  credit  was  sturdy. 
The  reduction  of  the  war  debt  had  become  one  of  the 
financial  wonders  of  the  world.  The  business  outlook 
was  clear.  So  long  as  England  ate  our  beef,  and  our 
superfluous  grain  went  as  ballast  to  the  merchantmen, 
what  would  we  ?  Since  the  great  Western  crops  were 
assured,  the  chinch-bug  to  be  disposed  of  by  kerosene 
and  milk  (one  could  hardly  respect  even  a  chinch-bug 
who  refused  to  surrender  life  upon  that  diet),  the  forest 
fires  out,  the  floods  down,  and  the  Hutchison  and  Saint 
Gray  Railroad  managed  by  Boston  capital,  who  could 
complain  V  If  the  banking  system  is  safe,  and  the  kin- 
dergarten semi-annual  has  subscribers ;  if  pencil-lined 
summer  silk  is  fifty  cents  a  yard,  the  Prohibitory  law 
defeated,  the  three-and-a-half  per  cents  afloat,  and  we 
have  a  country  week  for  sick  babies,  "  what  can  we  want 
besides  ?"  A  chorus  of  fifty  million  voices  adopts  this 
national  anthem  from  the  hymn-book,  and  chants 
piously. 

It  is  the  day  when  we  look  in  the  morning  papers  for 
the  score  of  the  la«t  national  base-ball  match.  It  is  the 
day  when  we  thrill  over  the  accident  to  the  stroke  of  the 
inter-collegiate  regatta.  It  is  the  day  when  we  play 
lawn  tennis  with  the  ladies.  It  is  the  time  when  all 
the  ardor  of  our  soul  is  flung  into  the  cut  of  our  landau  ; 
when  we  discuss  the  bang  on  the  tails  of  our  horses ; 
when  we  camp  out  in  the  Yellowstone  on  an  August 
vacation,  and  our  wives  pray  for  us  as  for  men  in  mor- 
tal peril.  It  is  the  time  when  we  give  thirty  thousand 
dollars  for  a  French  painting ;  when  we  agonize  over 
the  "  punkin  "-colored  frieze  claimed  as  old  gold  upon 
our  summer  villas ;  when  we  amuse  ourselves  chasing 
what  we  call  a  fox,  at  the  watering-place  aflecting  im- 
ported fashions  and  humanities ;  when  the  crack  in  the 
faience  vase  stirs  our  natures  to  their  depths.  It  is  the 
day  when  gamboge  yellow  china  monsters,  costing  a 
hundred  dollars  a  pair,  sit  over  against  our  thresholds 
in  the  front  hall.  It  is  the  day  when  we  give  five  hun- 
dred for  a  lap-dog,  and  three  dollars  a  visit  for  the  calls 
of  the  dog-doctor.  It  is  the  day  when  we  have  adapted 
social  science  to  the  impulses  of  the  heart.  It  is  the  day 
when  we  know  to  a  copper  how  much  it  is  right  to  give 
our  starving  sister.  It  is  the  day  when  we  are  generous 
to  a  fault  with  our  thoughts,  with  our  time,  with  our 
nerve,  with  our  privacy,  with  all  the  sweet  and  sacred 
resources  which  have  a  value  to  human  need,  beside 
which,  indeed,  mere  money  may  be  a  slight  and  chilly 
contribution.  It  is  the  day  when  we  find  ourselves 
proud  of  the  extent  to  which  we  have  become  our 
brother's  keeper.  It  is  the  day  of  harbor  excursions, 
and  women's  prisons ;  of  the  society  for  educating  you 
at  home,  and  the  great  firm  that  takes  you  from  behind 
its  counter  to  send  you  abroad.  It  is  the  day  of  the 
flower  charity  and  rides  for  invalids.  It  is  the  day 
when  we  stubbornly  investigate  insane  hospitals,  and 
when  women  on  the  State  Boards  of  Charity  discover 
that  female  convicts  have  not  been  supplied  with  night- 
gowns. It  is  the  day  when  the  merciful  executioner 
of  our  superannuated  dogs  or  horses  gives  a  new  trade 
to  society  and  a  new  humanity  to  life.  It  is  the  day 
when  the  law  takes  a  child  away  from  a  drunken 
parent,  and  a  man  may  be  arrested  if  he  kicks  a  donkey. 
It  is  the  day  when  our  navy  consists  of  fourteen  un- 
arniored  cruisers,  and  twelve  old-fashioned  monitors.  It 
is  the  day  when  the  applications  for  pensions  are  coming 
in  at  the  rate  of  three  thousand  a  month.  It  is  the  day 
when  two  hundred  thousand  pension  claims  remain  un- 
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settled.  It  is  the  day  when  over  one  hundred  Massa- 
chusetts soldiers  are  found  in  ahnshouses.  It  is  twenty 
years  after  the  war. 

On  a  hot,  bright  day  in  May,  1882,  the  physician  in 
charge  of  the  State  Almshouse  at  Tewksbury  received 
a  summons  to  attend  a  sick  pauper  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible. It  was  not  the  first  call ;  the  man  had  troubled 
him  before ;  but  of  late  had  kept  more  quiet.  At  one 
time  there  had  been  talk  of  sending  him  to  the  insane 
wing,  but  for  this  reason  and  that,  it  had  never  been 
done.  The  doctor  went  to  the  pauper's  bedside  with 
a  dubious  expression,  as  one  who  distrusts  his  own 
leniency. 

The  patient  was  the  last  in  the  long  row  in  the  men's 
ward.  His  cot  came  up  blankly  against  the  wall.  Some 
of  the  men  had  a  window. 

"  I  get  tired  of  the  wall,"  said  the  patient  abruptly, 
as  the  physician  entered. 

**  It 's  always  something,  you  know,  True,"  answered 
the  doctor  carelessly.  *'  Well,  how  is  it  to-day  ? 
Choking  again  ?" 

•'It's  always  chokes,  Doctor,"  patiently,  "but  it's 
the  cannon  in  my  head  I  mind  the  most  to-day.  There 's 
flashing  and  firing  enough  to  blow  L«je  into  eternity. 
Off*  and  on  I  feel  shells — then  they  bust  and  scatter  down 
my  backbone.  Seems  I  was  blown  up  nigh  all  night. 
Jiggs  says  I  kep'  him  awake.  I  think  very  like.  I 
thought  he  was  Beauregard,  till  it  come  sun-up.  But  I 
liadn't  nothin'  to  fiing  at  him,  only  the  pillow,  and  I 
ain't  strong  enough  to  fling  the  pillow.  You  needn't  find 
fault ;  I  laid  still.  Doctor.  It  was  hard  not  to  go  at  'em, 
but  I  kep'  still.  I'm  better  to-day,  Doctor — if  you 
could  muzzle  them  cannon." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  '11  muzzle  the  cannon,"  said  the  physi- 
cian lightly.  He  poured  a  teaspoonful  from  a  vial,  which 
was  labeled  Bromide  PiyUxss, 

"  You  can't  muzzle  'era  !"  cried  the  patient  con- 
tcmptuoasly,  "  and  you  know  you  can't.  I  ain't  a  luny — 
yet,  nor  I  ain't  a  bom  fool.  That  sort  of  talk  don't  help 
a  man  in  his  senses.  We  used  to  have  a  doctor  to  home 
I  'd  like  to  see.  My  wife  was  very  fond  of  that  doctor. 
He  understood  my  constitution,  she  said.  He  'd  know 
whether  I  was  dying  or  not.  I  never  thought  I  'd  come 
to  a  poor-house  doctor." 

*'  Dying  fiddlesticks !"  retorted  the  doctor  good- 
humoredly  ;  but  he  took  in  the  man,  soul  and  body,  at 
one  long  glance,  before  he  left  him.  The  eye  of  an 
anxious  physician  is  like  a  sharp-shooter. 

"  Take  the  medicine,  and  let  the  cannon  roar,  if  they 
will,  True.  They  won't  hurt  anybody.  I  '11  be  back  if 
you  don't  feel  easier." 

"  I  fought  in  fifteen  battles.  Doctor !"  the  patient 
cried  after  him — his  voice  re-echoed  through  the  long, 
gaunt  room — "  I  fought  in  fifteen  battles.  I  was  at 
Fair  Oaks,  and  Malvern  Hills,  and  Bull  Run,  and  An- 
tietam,  and — oh,  I  've  forgotten  the  rest.  I  was 
wounded  twice.  Once  I  got  on  the  dead-list,  and  my 
wife  read  it  in  the  papers.  I  was — look  here,  I  never 
told  you  before.  I  don't  often  speak  of  it.  I  fought 
the  war  out ;  I  didn't  talk  about  it  while  I  was  peddlin' ; 
I  was  afraid  folks  would  say  I  was  trad  in'  on  my 
miseries.  You  know  you  couldn't  be  the  same  man 
after  all  them  years  if  you  was  to  try.  I  did  the  best  I 
could  at  peddlin'.  I  never  thought  I  'd  come  to  Tewks- 
bury— I  never  thought  of  it  I" 

His  voice  rose  to  a  kind  of  wail  which  was  the  worst 
thing  in  the  world  for  the  paupers.  Some  one  ordered 
him  sharply  to  keep  still.  The  doctor  went  down  to 
discuss  the  patient  with  the  superintendent ;  it  was  not 


a  case  exactly  for  the  State  visitors  who  were  coming 
any  day  now  ;  yet  it  seemed  hard  to  turn  him  into  the 
asylum. 

*'  He  's  only  quinine-crazy  ;  it  isn't  like  the  genuine 
thing,  you  know.  I  don't  incline  to  disturb  him  ;  he's 
a  pretty  sick  man.  He  takes  the  whole  business  hard. 
He  wasn't  cut  out  for  a  pauper — the  more  's  the  pit}'." 

"Look  here.  True,"  said  Jiggs,  after  the  doctor  had 
gone,  "  I  'm  sorry  for  ye,  upon  my  word.  I  'd  give  ye 
some  thin'  to  fling  at  me  if  I  had  it.  I  'm  nothin'  but  a 
dummed  fool  that  drank  himself  into  this,  but  by  the 
Lord  Harry,  if  I  'd  fit  for  my  country — too  drunk  ; 
they  wouldn't  have  me — I  should  call  this  a  dummed 
shame.  Be  as  crazy  as  you  like,  for  all  me — /  won't 
complain  of  ye." 

"Thank  you,  Jiggs,"  said  the  sick  man  patiently. 
He  fell  silent  after  this  ;  so  silent  that  they  thought  him 
much  improved.  He  turned  over  on  liis  little  cot  with  his 
face  to  .the  great  white  wall,  and  dropped  into  a  stupor, 
half  doze,  half  day-dream,  through  which  his  thoughts 
stirred  with  a  sluggish  fear,  like  lost  things  that  dared 
not  move  lest  they  should  get  farther  still  astray.  He 
had  always  had  these  sullen  times  since  he  had  been  at 
Tewksbury.  He  had  been  there  over  two  years.  They 
had  found  him  a  tractable  pauper ;  helpless  with  ma- 
laria and  asthma,  and  his  other  ails  ;  deranged  at  times 
with  the  over-use  of  quinine — a  poisoned  wreck.  His 
fine  blue  eyes  were  hollow,  and  his  lips  livid.  He  was 
no  longer  a  pleasant-looking  fellow.  One  wondered 
what  this  defender  of  his  country  might  be  thinking  of, 
lying  there  with  his  face  to  the  poor-house  wall.  His 
lost  life  ?  His  last  battle  ?  More  probably  his  next 
dose.  He  muttered  a  good  deal  and  stared  about.  He 
had  quite  outlived  his  own  romance  (a  pitiable  fete  for 
the  most  attractive  of  us),  and  no  longer  appealed  to  any 
but  the  most  keenly  imaginative  sensibilities. 

Some  one  spoke  to  him  softly,  as  he  lay  there  stupidly 
enough,  that  hot  June  day.  At  first  he  thought  it 
was  the  robin  that  sang  afternoons  on  the  tree  that 
grew  across  the  street  on  the  other  side  of  the  poor- 
house  ;  but  after  a  moment's  attention  he  perceived 
that  it  was  the  voice  of  a  woman.  When  he  turned,  he 
saw  that  several  people  were  by  his  bedside,  some  gen- 
tlemen and  this  lady.  He  made  a  sign  to  intimate 
that  he  had  seen  her  before,  and  that  he  welcomed  her. 

"  I  have  often  thought  of  you,"  said  Mrs.  Hathaway, 
"  but  I  had  never  expected  to  find  you  here.  My  duties 
bring  me  here  to  observe  the  condition  of  the  inmates. 
I  am  sorry  to  find  you  one  of  them." 

"I  want  to  speak  to  that  man,"  said  John  True 
faintly.  He  pointed  to  Mr.  Wax,  who  shrank  a  little  in 
the  background.  The  gentleman  advanced  and  leaned 
over  the  cot. 

I  won't  tell  of  you,"  whispered  the  pauper. 
Don't,"  sighed  Mr.  Wax. 

But  it  did  a  heap  for  me,  sir.  I  got  boots  and  flan- 
nels come  winter.  It  kep'  me  in  comforts,  till  you 
seemed  to  me,  as  I  thought  on  you,  most  like  own  folks, 
sir.     But  I  never  told  on  you. " 

"I  'm  much  obliged  to  you,"  said  Mr.  Wax,  cough- 
ing heavily.  His  bronchial  condition  explained  a  great 
deal  of  surplus  emotion  that  a  philanthropist  must  find 
inconvenient. 

"I  am  very  sorry  to  find  you  here,"  repeated  Mrs. 
Hathaway  gently.  "We  will  hope  soon  to — to  have 
you  self-supporting  and  happy."  She  looked  vaguely 
about ;  then  suddenly  her  fine  eyes  filled.  The  peddler 
was  greatly  changed.  She  was  not  used  to  sick  people, 
but  she  began  to  see  that  he  looked  very  ill. 

"He's  crazy  as  a  coot,"  volunteered  the  amiable 
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Jiggs  from  the  next  cot ;  "  but  I  let  him  fling  pillows  at 
me,"  complacently.  "I'm  no  thin'  but  a  dummed 
drunkard  myself." 

"  You  're  an  excellent  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Wax  help- 
lessly. 

'^Tell  us,"  urged  Mrs.  Hathaway,  '' how  you  came 
here,  Mr.  True,  can't  you  ?  1  am  so  very  sorry.  1  have  a 
better  place  for  you  I  think.  I  see  you  are  not  able  to 
work  at  present.     We  are  establishing  a  home — " 

"  It  takes  a  pensionable  status  to  get  into  hospitals," 
interrupted  John  True.  ''  They  wouldn't  have  me — 
I  've  never  got  my  pension  yet.  Something  was  always 
the  matter.  I  thought  I  'd  get  it  come  January  when  I 
was  to  your  house,  but  it  was  always  sowicthing.  Last 
of  all,  the  surgeon  he  up  and  died.  I  had  to  have  his 
testimony  as  to  what  ailed  me  at  time  of  my  discharge. 
We  got  most  all  the  other  witnesses — one  of  'em  he  'd 
cleared  out  to  Indiany  after  a  divorce,  and  it  took  all 
that  time  to  captur'  him — then  this  feller  had  to  go  and 
die.  They  said  my  claim  warn't  good  for  nolhin'  with- 
out the  surgeon's  testimony.  That  clean  discouraged 
me,"  added  the  soldier.  ''I  'd  been  in  fifteen  battles  1 
I  'd  been  wounded  twice !  I  fought  in  Fair  Oaks,  and 
Malvern  Hills,  and  Bull  Run,  and  Antietam,  and — oh, 
seems  to  me  if  there  wasn't  so  many  folks  round  I  could 
remember  the  rest."    He  looked  wildly  about,  panting. 

''  I  hoped  that  sedative  would  work  better,"  said  the 
doctor,  who  had  joined  the  group. 

''But  this  is  not  to  be  a  national  hospital," persisted 
Mrs.  Hathaway.  "  It  is  to  be  a  state  affair,  where  you 
will  not  have  to  wait  for  anything.  There  is  to  be  as 
little  red  tape  as  possible.  I  have  become  very  much 
interested  in  it — I  am  one  of  the  committee.  I  confess 
I  think  it  is  rather  late,  but  better  late  than  never.  We 
must  get  you  into  it,  Mr.  True." 

"■  I  don't  know  nothing  about  it,"  said  the  pauper 
apathetically. 

"'  We  will  speak  to  the  superintendent  at  once," 
urged  the  lady  nervously.  "  We  will  have  you  made 
comfortable  there  for  the  rest  of  your  days." 

"  Thank  you,  mami ;  but  it 's  too  late  for  that." 

The  soldier  turned  his  face  to  the  wall.  He  was  tired 
of  all  these  fine  people.  He  had  no  faith  in  their  homes 
and  hospitals.     It  would  be  like  the  pension. 

"  There  '11  be  sure  to  be  something  the  matter.  You  '11 
see,  they  won't  let  me  in.  They  '11  find  reasons  agin 
it.  They  won't  want  me.  I  don't  know  why.  It  ain't  be- 
cause I  didn't  fight.  It  ain't  because  I  wasn't  wounded. 
It  ain't  because  I  wasn't  honorably  discharged.  It  ain't 
because  I  ain't  sick.  .  .  .  Lord !  I  never  thought 
I  'd  come  to  the  poor-house  I  I  never  thought  of  it  I 
I  've  been  here  two  years  and  three  months,  and  I 
ain't  dead  yet.  .  .  .  Lord,  how  I  took  on  at  first ! 
I  've  got  used  to  it  now." 

"  What  made  you  come  at  the  last  ?"  some  one  asked 
him  gently. 

"  They  took  me,  sir.  They  said  I  was  starving.  The 
selectmen  found  me  in  a  corn-field  of  a  November 
night.  I  wasn't  very  well.  It  was  in  a  town  where  I 
hadn't  sold  much  of  anything." 

"Oh,  well,"  said  Mrs.  Hathaway,  restraining  herself 
with  much  emotion,  "  we  will  take  you  out  of  the  poor- 
house.     We  will  come  back  for  you  next  week." 

"  Marm,"  said  the  pauper,  "  I  ain't  an  object  of  inte- 
rest for  a  lady  now.  I  wouldn't  trouble  yourself  if  I 
was  you." 

He  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  again,  and  said  no 
more  to  them.  Only,  as  the  gentlemen  passed  out  of 
the  ward,  he  beckoned  once,  and  Mr.  Wax  returned  and 
asked  his  pleasure. 


"  Will  this  be  a  real  thing,  this  place  you  tell  of  ?" 
asked  the  pauper.  "No  play- work,  an  Orderly,  and  a 
flag,  and  other  soldiers  ?  I  'd  like  to  die  under  a  roof 
where  the  flag  belonged,  if  I  could  as  weD  as  not.  It 
would  be  something  not  to  die  in  the  poor-house,  wouldn't 
it,  sir  ?" 

They  had  moved  him,  although  he  was  very  weak.  It 
was  thought  best,  at  the  last  moment,  to  make  the  ex- 
periment, and  they  bore  him  with  what  tenderness  they 
might,  on  the  little  journey  from  Tewksbury  to  Chelsea, 
and  so  through  the  welcome  dashes  of  the  sea-winds  up 
the  Powder-Horn  Hill  and  into  the  home  which  Massa- 
chusetts had  provided  for  her  scattered  heroes.  It  was 
an  exceedingly  hot  day,  and  as  he  got  out  of  the  carriage, 
which  he  tried  to  do  without  assistance,  he  turned  his 
face  to  the  salt  breeze  and  looked  pathetically  about. 

"It's  cooler  here  than  it  was  in  Tewksbqry,"  he 
said.  "I've  nothing  against  'em  at  Tewksbury;  but 
it  was  a  hot  place  for  sick  folks." 

Then,  glancing  up  the  height  of  the  building,  his 
gaunt,  dull  face  flashed  fire. 

"  Oh,  there  's  the  Flag !  See  I  How  she  flies  I  Ain't 
she  a  living  beauty  I  Oh,  I  'm  glad  to  get  under  the 
Flag!" 

He  made  the  military  salute  gravely,  then  bared  his 
head,  his  face  upturned  to  the  solemn  symbol  for  which 
he  had  sacrificed  youth,  health,  home,  hope  and  life. 
Not  much,  to  be  sure,  but  this  obscure  man  gave  what 
he  had.  We  may  remember  it,  now  and  then,  although 
we  are  truly  busied  about  many  other  things.  Thirty 
years  are  a  generation.  Half  of  the  men  who  sent  him 
forth  are  in  their  graves.  We  who  remain  have  more 
modern  subjects  of  thought  and  care  than  these  poor 
wrecks,  who  have  sifted  through  the  strain  of  broken 
business  habits,  incurable  disease,  growing  age  and  in- 
creasing friend lessness.  You  who  have  sprung  up  since 
the  rank  and  file  were  our  hope  and  our  glory,  to  whose 
happy  young  ears  a  drum-tap  has  no  more  solemn 
meaning  than  a  serenade,  and  to  whose  fancy  a  soldier 
presents  the  form  of  the  sleek  cadet  disporting  himself 
at  Magnolia,  or  the  useful  messenger  who  carries  your 
invitations — it  is  our  fault  if  we  have  suffered  you  to  for- 
get that  sacred  debt  whose  bonds  bear  interest  unto  the 
third  and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  owe  it,  and 
shall  reflect  the  military  quality  of  loyalty  upon  thou- 
sands of  them  that  honor  it  and  reverence  its  obligations. 

Tlieee  were  our  trust ;  how  fare  they  at  our  hands  ? 
Our  Baylors  then  ;  are  they  our  heroes  now  ? 

John  True  went  into  the  Soldiers'  Home  quietly ; 
they  helped  him  on  either  side,  for  the  outbreak  of  life 
with  which  he  had  greeted  the  flag  passed  quickly,  and 
he  moved  and  breathed  with  difficulty. 

Comrades  saluted  him  as  he  crossed  the  threshold, 
and  the  "Orderly"  about  whom  he  had  asked,  was 
there.  They  took  him  to  the  place  assigned  him.  Its 
coolness,  size  and  comfort  seemed  to  confuse  him. 

"  These  are  your  quarters,"  said  the  Orderly. 

"Eh?    Not— here?" 

"  Yes,  these  are  your  quarters." 

"  But  this  must  be  officers'  quarters.  I  wasn't  an 
officer." 

"  No ;  these  are  your  quarters." 

The  pauper  soldier  began  to  tremble,  looked  appeal- 
ingly  about — made  as  if  he  would  entreat  to  be  left; 
alone ;  then  : 

"  My  God  !  My  God  /"  he  cried  aloud,  and  sank  down 
sobbing  mightily  before  them  all. 

He  lingered  for  a  little  while,  not  in  great  pain,  and 
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with  so  much  comfort  that  they  had  at  first  hopes  of  his 
regaining  life.  He  knew  better  than  this  himself,  but 
he  did  not  try  to  undeceive  them.  He  lay  quietly,  sleep- 
ing a  good  deal,  and  smiling  upon  all  who  spoke  to  him. 
He  often  said  : 

'*  Oh,  I  am  so  comfortable,  so  comfortable  I" 

Sometimes  he  told  the  boys  that  he  never  thovght  he 
should  have  come  to  the  poor-house ;  and  once  he  said 
again  that  it  was  a  good  deal  to  die  with  the  flag  over 
your  head. 

One  day  he  called  the  Orderly  and  said  : 

"I  forgot  to  tell  those  gentlemen  why  my  daughter 
couldn't  support  me.  I  had  a  daughter,  but  she  mar- 
ried at  sixteen — that 's  why.  Sissy  married  a  drunkard. 
He  was  a  Dogberry  fellow — his  father  drank  before  him. 
They  're  out  West  somewhere,  but  I  haven't  heard  from 
her  for  a  long  spell.  Sissy  couldn't  do  the  first  thing 
for  me.  It  would  have  been  better  for  Sissy  if  she  had 
had  the  scarlet  fever  when  the  boys  did — but  she  lived 
instead." 

At  another  time  he  said,  with  some  anxiety  : 

"I  forgot  to  ask  that  lady  whether  she  ever  got  the 
extry  box  of  hair-pins  I  owed  her  fdr  my  supper.  I 
sent  it  by  another  peddler  I  knew.  It  had  a  picture  on 
the  cover — it  was  a  pretty  box.    I  wish  I  'd  asked  her." 

It  was  noticeable  that  as  he  failed,  the  more  unplea- 
sant aspects  of  his  appearance  gave  place  to  a  certain 
touching  refinement  which  might  have  been  native  to 
the  man.  As  death  advanced,  the  most  painful  marks 
of  disease  retreated.  Fire  returned  to  his  fine  blue  eye. 
That  weak  dropping  of  the  under  lip  fell  into  firmer  lines. 
The  muscles  of  his  face  began  to  move  with  a  kind  of 
precision,  like  men  on  duty  under  clear  orders.  The 
vacillation  of  pauperism  departed  from  the  soldier's 
face  in  those  last  days.  He  spoke  less  and  less ;  when 
he  did,  it  was  usually  to  say  something  about  Mary, 
and  some  one  asked  him  one  day  if  Mary  was  his  -wife. 
He  nodded  silently.  He  did  not  feel  that  he  cared  to 
talk  about  her  to  these  strange  men. 

He  thought  of  her — it  seemed  to  him  that  he  thought 
of  her  all  the  time.  It  was  as  if  he  had  forgotten  every- 
thing while  he  was  in  the  poor-house.  Now,  it  was  like 
getting  home  again,  after  these  twenty  years. 

Whether  adream  or  awake — who  should  say  that  has 
not  himself  come  to  that  haze  which  separates  the  facts 
of  this  which  we  call  life  from  the  mysteries  of  that 
which  we  name  death  ? — he  experienced  much  that  had 
gone  from  his  memory,  leaving  a  blankness  like  that 
which  rests  in  one's  mind  upon  the  lives  of  other  men. 

He  remembered  the  row  of  holes  perforated  in  the 
brown  straw  hat  that  he  hung  up  in  the  entry  the  day 
he  had  enlisted.  There  was  a  little  tin  horse  under  foot, 
and  he  hit  it,  so  it  trundled  away  with  a  tinkling  sound. 
There  was  a  rag-mat  in  the  entry  ;  it  had  blue  roses, 
and  one  of  the  petals  was  worn  and  pieced  out  with 
black  alpaca.  As  he  looked  down  at  it,  fumbling  and 
delaying,  dreading  to  tell  her  as  he  had  never  once  since 
dreaded  death  when  under  fire,  the  child  from  within 
piped  out  shrilly  : 

**  My  omeizzen  Ye-ev-ing^  my 
Resizzenere ; 
Ven  wy  shoulda  ma-a-ma, 
If  twyalsypere  V* 

And  Mary  was  hurt  because  he  went  to  wash  himself 
without  first  kissing  her.  But  he  was  so  covered  with 
red  paint !  He  had  been  painting  a  red  house — Seth 
Grimace's  house. 

They  had  doughnuts  and  hash  for  supper,  and  Sissy 
was  not  there.  Sissy  was  at  the  picnic;  she  had  the 
umbrella,  lest  it  should  rain,  and  was  coming  home 


with  Jenny  Severby.  Sissy  looked  like  her  great-aunt 
who  married  a  dissiiiated  fellow.  Poor  Sissy  J  But 
Tommy  crushed  the  cinnamon  rose  in  his  fether's 
pocket,  leaning  so  close  against  him  at  supper-table. 
.  .  .  How  she  looks  with  the  rose  in  her  bosom — 
pretty  !  The  baby  pulled  at  it,  and  she  put  it  in  her 
hair.  That  was  more  becoming.  Mary  was  always 
neat. 

See  I  we  go  out  into  the  garden  after  tea  to  walk. 
He  throws  away  the  pipe,  and  the  rooster  objects  to  to- 
bacco ;  that  pleases  Tommy,  strangling  him  with  kisses 
from  behind.  Tommy  has  on  a  green-checked  gingham 
apron.  Let  us  count  the  checks  to  steady  a  man ^8 
mind  against  this  thing  he  has  to  do,  that  is  so  much 
worse  than  the  deadliest  battle  of  them  all,  though  he 
fought  the  war  out  and  was  taken  out  of  Tewksbury 
poor-house  before  he  died.  There  are  the  currant 
bushes ;  the  cherry  tree  is  in  blossom,  and  the  flowers 
fall  like  snow.  There  are  the  cabbages  in  the  south- 
west comer,  doing  well.  The  sun  is  setting.  Where 
shall  we  put  Sissy's  teeter-board  ?  Shall  Tommy  have 
a  rabbit  ?  Yes,  Mary,  liave  your  geraniums,  my  girl, 
anywhere  you  like.  She  hangs  upon  his  arm  now, 
leaning  toward  him ;  puts  up  her  hand.  Oh,  how  soft 
it  isl  There  were  only  men — men  out  there.  In  all 
these  years,  Mary,  I  have  never  touched  another 
woman — not  even  her  hands.  You  never  need  be 
jealous  in  your  grave,  my  girl  I  ...  I  '11  tell  you  when 
we  get  into  the  house.  Not  yet  I  not  just  yet !  Give 
me  a  few  moments'  time  I   I  can't  tell  vou  this  minute  I 

Then  coming  to  himself— with  a  sense  of  suflbcation — 
**  I  'm  choking ! — Doctor  ! — Sir,  excuse  me.  I  have 
made  you  trouble.  I  was  thinking  about  another 
matter." 

He  drifted  off"  again  into  half-dreaming  soliloquy. — 
The  baby  cried  and  she  went  in.  I  think  I  '11  put  it  oft, 
1  will  not  tell  her  to-night.  I  had  rather  get  a  little 
stronger  before  I  tell  my  wife  I  have  enlisted.  .  .  . 
That  was  just  like  her  I  To  spare  me — everything.  She 
always  did.  But  I  would  have  told  her  if  she  'd  waited 
a  little  longer.  When  I  felt  better  I  'd  have  told  her. 
Oh,  my  girl,  come  here  !    Come  here  ! 

I  haven't  held  no  other  woman  in  my  arms,  Mary, — 
and  it 's  fourteen  years  since  she  died.  Come  here,  and 
let  us  talk  it  over  if  we  can.  ...  I  say,  boys,  do  you 
hear  that  ?  No  ?  Oh,  no.  I  see — it  is  some  music  that 
I  heard.  My  little  boy  used  to  sing.  This  is  the  hymn. 
Why,  /  hear  it : 

**  My  home  is  in  Heaven.*' 

Don't  hear  it,  boys,  none  of  you  ? 

**  My  home  Ib  in  Heaven, 
My  rest  is  not  here." 

I  can  hear  it  very  plain.  We  didn't  get  much  home 
here,  did  we,  boys  ?  Broke  up  somehow — upset  seems  to 
me — come  to  an  end  before  its  time.  I  had  a  pleasant 
home  before  the  war. 

**  Home  is  in  Heaven !" 

Well,  maybe — I  wouldn't  undertake  to  say ;  but  it 's 
asking  a  good  deal  of  folks  ...   to  wait  ...   so  long. 

It  was  noon  on  the  thirtieth  of  May.  All  over  the 
land  flags  floated  at  half-mast,  and  from  ever}'  United 
States  military  post  came  the  boom  of  heavy  guns  fired 
in  honor  of  the  nation's  dead.  John  True  heard  the 
solemn  sound  as  it  came  at  regular  intervals  from  the 
distant  harbor  forts.  It  started  his  slow  heart-beats 
and  he  roused  himself  with  a  flash  of  the  old  spirit : 

"  Ready  I  Aim  !  Fire  !  he  cried.  .  .  .  Fair  Oaks  I— 
Malvern  Hill  I — Bull  Run  ! — Antietam  I  Give  it  to  'em, 
boys  I  give  it  to  'em  !    Look  at  the  Flag  and  think  of 
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your  folks  at  home  !  Shall  we  give  our  lives  for  nothing  ? 
Aim  low,  boys  I  Government  will  look  after  ye,  don't 
ye  fear  I  Old  Massachusetts  won't  allow  us  to  sutt'er  I 
Each  mortal  man  of  us  has  got  the  promise  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  care  for  him  and  his'n  if  he 
drops  I  I^t  'em  have  it,  boys!  Hurrah  for  the  old 
Flag  !  Fair  Oaks  I-^Malvem  Hill  1—Bvll  Run  I—An- 
tietam!  ..." 

They  went  swiftly  to  his  bedside,  and  held  him  to 
the  strong  salt  air.  They  spoke  affectionately.  There 
was  little  to  say.     Some  one  prayed  aloud,  but  it  was 


doubtful  if  he  heard.  He  stretched  his  arms  out  with 
a  gesture  of  infinite  tenderness,  and  to  the  comrade 
nearest  who  supported  him  he  said : 

'*  I  've  got  my  discharge,  old  fellow,  and  now  I  'm 
going  home  to  see  my  wife.  I  almost  daresn't,  for  she 
isn't  very  strong.  Do  you  think  it  will  be  too  much 
for  her — so  sudden — when  she — when  she — sees  me 
coming  in  ?" 

The  minute  guns  timed  his  failing  pulse-beats,  but  he 
no  longer  heard  them,  and  so  Private  John  True  kept 
his  last  Decoration  Day. 


DECORATION  DAY. 


Sweet  sleep  our  heroes,  couched  beneath  the  sod, 
Wrapped  in  tlieir  winding  sheets  of  blue  and  gi*ay ; 

While  o'er  their  heads  the  fairest  flow 'rets  nod, 
Kissed  by  the  bi-eath  of  May. 

War-wasted,  weary,  sank  they  down  to  rest, 
Spent  with  the  straggle  in  their  country's  need; 

No  gentle  breathings  heave  the  placid  breast. 
No  signs  of  love  they  heed. 


And  yet  new  life  through  all  the  world  doth  beat ; 

Its  rhythmic  splendora  thiob  through  space  afar ; 
It  blossoms  in  the  daisies  at  their  feet, 

It  glows  in  yonder  star. 

And  so  the  souls  of  heroes  whom  we  sing 

Sleep  not ;  but  far  in  Heaven's  fadeless  clime, 

O'er  all  the  nation's  grateful  offering, 

Keep  watch  and  ward  sublime. 

Hester  M.  Poole. 
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The  name  of  the  great  northwestern  gold-fields,  com- 
prising Montana  and  Idaho,  was  originally  spelled 
I-daA-ho,  with  the  accent  thrown  heavily  on  the  second 
syllable.  The  word  is  perhaps  of  Shoshonee  derivation, 
but  it  is  found  in  some  similar  form,  and  with  the  same 
significance,  among  all  Indians  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  Nez  Perce  Indians,  in  whose  country 
the  great  black  and  white  mountain  lies  which  first  in- 
duced the  white  man  to  the  use  of  this  name,  are  re- 
sponsible for  its  application  to  the  region  of  the  far 
Northwest. 

The  literal  meaning  is  "sunrise  mountains."  Indian 
children  among  all  tribes  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
so  far  as  I  can  learn,  use  the  word  to  signify  the  place 
where  the  sun  comes  from.  Where  these  tawny  people 
live  out  of  doors,  go  to  bed  at  dusk,  and  rise  with  the 
first  break  of  day,  sunrise  is  much  to  them.  The  place 
where  the  sun  comes  from  is  a  place  of  marvel  to  the 
children ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  sort  of  dial-plate  to  every 
village  or  ranchrea,  and  of  consequence  to  all.  The 
Shoshonee  Indians,  the  true  Bedouin  of  the  American 
desert,  hold  the  mountain  where  the  first  burst  of  dawn 
is  discovered  in  peculiar  re^'erence. 

This  roving  and  treacherous  tribe  of  perfect  savages, 
stretching  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  almost  to  the 
Sierras,  having  no  real  habitation,  or  any  regard  for  the 
habitation  of  others,  but  often  invading  and  overlapping 
the  lands  of  fellow  savages,  had  some  gentle  sentiments 
about  sunrise.  *'Idahho"  with  them  was  a  sacred 
place ;  and  they  clothed  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where 
the  sun  rose  to  them,  with  a  mystic  or  rather  a  mytho- 
logical sanctity. 

The  Shasta  Indians,  with  whom  I  spent  the  best  years 


of  my  youth,  and  whose  language  and  traditions  I  know 
entirely,  as  well  as  those  of  their  neighbors  to  the  north 
of  them,  the  Modocs,  always,  whether  in  camp  or  in 
winter  quarters,  had  an  '*  Idahho,"  or  place  for  the  sun 
to  rise.  This  was  a  sort  of  Mecca  in  the  skies,  to  which 
every  Indian  lifted  his  face  involuntarily  on  rising  from 
his  rest.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  act  had  any 
■  special  religion  in  it.  I  only  assert  that  it  was  always 
•  done,  and  done  silently,  and  almost,  if  not  entirely,  rev- 
erently. 

Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  was  a  very 
practical  affair  nearly  always  and  with  all  Indians.  The 
war-path,  the  hunt,  the  journey — all  these  pursuits 
entered  almost  daily  into  the  Indian's  life,  and  of 
course  the  first  thing  to  be  thought  of  in  the  morning 
was  *' Idahho."  Was  the  day  to  open  propitiously? 
Was  it  to  be  fair  or  stormy  weather  for  the  work  in 
hand  ? 

But  I  despair  of  impressing  the  importance  of  sun- 
rise on  those  who  rarely  witness  it ;  although  to  the  In- 
dian it  is  everything.  And  that  is  why  every  tribe  in 
the  mountains,  wherever  it  was,  and  whatever  its  ob- 
ject in  hand,  had  a  Mount  *' Idahho."  This  word, 
notwithstanding  its  beauty  and  pictorial  significance, 
found  no  place  in  our  books  till  some  twenty-one  years 
ago,  and  then  only  in  an  abbreviated  and  unmeaning 
form. 

Indeed,  all  Indian  dialects,  except  the  ''Chinook,"  a 
conglomerate  published  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
for  their  own  purposes,  and  adopted  by  the  missionaries, 
seem  to  have  always  been  entirely  ignored  and  unknown 
throughout  the  North  Pacific  territory.  This  "'Chi- 
nook "  answered  all  purposes.    It  was  a  sort  of  universal 
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jargon,  was  the  only  dialect  in  which  the  Bible  was 
printed,  or  that  had  a  dictionary,  and  no  one  seemed  to 
care  to  dig  beyond  it. 

And  so  it  was  that  this  worthless  and  unmeaning 
''Chinook"  jargon  overlaid  and  buried  our  beautiful 
names  and  traditions.  They  were  left  to  perish  with 
the  perishing  people ;  so  that  now,  instead  of  soft  and 
allitemtive  names,  with  pretty  meanings  and  traditions, 
we  have  for  the  most  sublime  mountains  to  be  seen  on 
earth  (those  of  tlie  Oregon  Sierras,  miscalled  the  Cas- 
cade Mountains)  such  outlandish  and  senseless  and  inap- 
propriate appellations  as  Mount  Hood,  Mount  Jefferson, 
Mount  Washington  and  Mount  llaineer.  ('hanging  the 
name  of  the  Oregon  River,  however,  to  that  of  the  Co- 
lumbia is  an  impertinence  tliat  can  plead  no  excuse  but 
the  bad  taste  of  those  perpetrating  the  folly.  The 
mighty  Shoshonee  River,  with  its  thousand  miles  of 
sand  and  lava-beds,  is  being  changed  by  these  same 
map-makers  to  that  of  Lewis  and  Clark  River. 

When  we  consider  the  lawless  character  of  the  roving 
Bedouins  who  once  peopled  this  region,  how  snake-like 
and  treacherous  they  were  as  they  stole  through  the 
grasses  and  left  no  sign,  surely  we  should  allow  this 
sinuous,  impetuous  and  savage  river  to  bear  the  name 
which  it  would  almost  seem  nature  gave  it,  for  Shosho- 
nee is  the  Indian  name  for  serpent.  How  appropriate 
for  this  river  and  its  once  dreaded  people  I 

The  dominion  of  this  tribe  departed  with  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  on  a  tributary  of  the  Shoshonee  River 
in  18(50.  The  thousands  who  poured  over  this  vast 
country  on  their  way  to  the  new  gold-fields  of  the  north 
swept  them  away  almost  entirely.  Up  to  this  time  they 
had  only  the  almost  helpless  and  wholly  exhausted 
immigrant  to  encounter,  with  now  and  then  a  brush 
with  soldiers  sent  out  to  avenge  some  massacre.  But 
this  tribe  perished,  as  I  have  said,  before  the  Califor- 
nians,  and  to-day  it  is  not,  except  as  one  of  the  broken 
and  dispirited  remnants  familiar  to  the  wretched  reser- 
tions  scattered* over  the  vast  far  West. 

Captain  Pierce,  the  discoverer  of  gold  in  the  north, 
located  '*  Pierce  City  "  on  the  site  of  his  discovery,  in 
the  dense  wood  away  up  in  the  wild  spurs  of  the  Bitter 
Root  Mountains,  about  fifty  miles  from  the  Shoshonee 
River.  Then  "-  Orofino  City  "  sprang  up.  Then  ''  Elk 
City  "  was  laid  out.  But  the  "  cities  "  did  not  flourish. 
Indeed,  all  these  '*  cities "  were  only  laid  out  to  be 
buried.  The  gold  was  scarce  and  hard  to  get  at,  and 
the  mighty  flood  of  miners  that  had  overrun  everything 
to  reach  the  new  mines  began  to  set  back  in  a  refluent 
tide. 

On  the  site  of  the  earthworks  thrown  up  by  Lewis 
and  Clark,  who  wintered  on  the  banks  of  the  Shoshonee 
River  in  1803-4,  the  adventurous  miners  had  founded  a 
fourth  and  more  imposing  city,  as  they  passed  on  their 
way  to  the  mines.  This  they  called  Lewiston.  It  was 
at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Shoshonee, 
and  promised  well.  I  remember  it  as  an  array  of  miles 
and  miles  of  tents  in  the  spring.  In  the  fall,  as  the  tide 
went  out,  there  was  left  only  a  few  strips  of  tattered 
canvas  flapping  in  the  wind.  Here  and  there  stood  a 
few  "shake  shanties,"  against  which  little  pebbles  rat- 
tled in  a  perpetual  fusilade  as  they  were  driven  by  the 
winds  that  howled  down  the  swift  and  barren  Sho- 
shonee. 

"  It  oughter  be  a  gold-bearin'  country,"  said  a  ragged 
miner,  as  he  stood  with  hands  in  pockets  shivering  on 
the  banks  of  the  desolate  river,  looking  wistfully  away 
toward  California ;  *'  it  oughter  be  a  gold-bearin'  coun- 
try, 'cause  it 's  fit  for  nothin'  else." 

I  had  left  California  before  this  rush,  settled  down 


and  been  admitted  to  the  bar  by  ex- Attorney-General 
George  H.  Williams,  then  Judge  of  Oregon,  and  had  now 
come,  with  one  law-book  and  two  six-shooters,  to  ofler 
my  services  in  the  capacity  of  advocate  to  the  miners. 
Law  not  being  in  demand,  I  threw  away  my  book, 
bought  a  horse  and  rode  express.  But  even  this  had  to 
be  abandoned,  and  I,  too,  was  being  borne  out  with  the 
receding  tide. 

Suddenly  it  began  to  be  rumored  that  farther  up  the 
Shoshonee,  and  beyond  a  great  black-white  mountain, 
a  party  of  miners  who  had  attempted  to  cross  this  ugly 
range,  and  got  lost,  had  found  gold  in  deposits  that  even 
exceeded  the  palmy  days  of  ''  '49." 

Colonel  Craig,  an  old  pioneer,  who  had  married  an 
Indian  woman  and  raised  a  family  here,  proposed  to  set 
out  for  the  new  mine.  The  old  man  had  long  since, 
through  his  Indians,  heard  of  gold  in  this  black  moun- 
tain, and  he  was  ready  to  believe  this  rumor  in  all  its 
extravagance.  He  was  rich  in  hoi-ses,  a  good  man — a 
great-brained  man,  in  fact — who  always  had  his  pockets 
full  of  papers,  reminding  one  of  Kit  Cai-son  in  this  re- 
spect ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  his  constant  thirst  for  news 
that  drew  him  toward  the ''expressman,"  and  made 
him  his  friend. 

I  gladly  accepted  his  offer  of  a  fresh  horse,  and  the 
privilege  of  making  one  of  his  party.  For  reasons  suf- 
ficient to  the  old  mountaineer,  we  set  out  at  night,  and 
climbed  and  crossed  Craig's  Mountain,  sparsely  set 
with  pines  and  covered  with  rich  brown  grass,  by  moon- 
light. 

As  we  approached  the  edge  of  Camas  Prairie,  then  a 
land  aln)ost  unknown,  but  now  made  famous  by  the 
battle-fields  of  Chief  Joseph,  we  could  see  through  the 
open  pines  a  faint  far  light  on  the  great  black  and  white 
mountain  beyond  the  valley.  "  Idahho  I"  shouted  our 
Indian  guide  in  the  lead,  as  he  looked  back  and  pointed 
to  the  break  of  dawn  on  the  mountain  before  us.  *'That 
shall  be  the  name  of  the  new  mines,"  said  Colonel 
Craig  quietly,  as  he  rode  by  his  side. 

The  exclamation,  its  significance,  the  occasion  and  all 
conspired  to  excite  deep  pleasure,  for  I  had  already 
written  something  on  this  name  and  its  poetical  import, 
and  made  a  sort  of  glossary  embracing  eleven  dialects. 

Looking  over  this  little  glossary  now,  I  note  that  the 
root  of  the  exclamation  is  dah !  The  Shasta  word  is 
PffUrdcMu)  I  The  Klamath  is  Num-dah-ho  I  The  Modoc 
is  Lo-dah  !  and  so  on.  Strangely  like  "  Look  there  I" 
or  "  Lo  !"  is  this  exclamation,  and  with  precisely  that 
meaning. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  Indian  guide  was  Nez 
Perce,  Shoshonee,  Cay  use,  or  from  one  of  the  many 
other  tribes  that  had  met  and  melted  into  this  half- 
civilized  people  first  named.  Neither  can  I  say  cer- 
tainly at  this  remote  day  whether  he  applied  the  word 
"  Idahho  "  to  the  mountain  as  a  permanent  and  estab- 
lished name,  or  used  the  word  to  point  the  approach  of 
dawn.  But  I  do  know  that  this  mountain  thiat  had  be- 
come famous  in  a  night,  and  was  now  the  objective 
point  of  ten  thousand  pilgrims,  became  at  once  known 
to  the  world  as  Idahho. 

Passing  by  the  Indians'  corn-fields  and  herds  of  cattle 
and  horses,  we  soon  crossed  the  Camas  valley.     Here, 
hugging  the  ragged  base  of  the  mountain,  we  struck 
the  stormy  and  craggy  Salmon  River,  a  tributary  of 
the  Shoshonee,  and  found  ourselves  in  the  heart  of  the 
civilized  and  prosperous  Nez  Percys'  habitations.    Ten 
miles  of  this  tortuous  and  r^ged  stream  and  our  guide 
led   up  the  steep  and    stupendous  mountain  toward 
which  all  the  prospectors  were  now  journeying.    At 
first  it  was  open  pines  and  grass,  then  stunted  fir  and 
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tamarack,  then  broken  lava  and  manzanita,  then  the 
summit  and  snow. 

A  slight  descent  into  a  broad  flat  basin,  dark  with  a 
dense  growth  of  spruce,  with  here  and  there  a  beauti- 
ful little  meadow  of  tall  marsh  grass,  and  we  were  in 
the  mines — the  tirst  really  rich  gold-mines  that  had  as 
yet  ever  been  found  outside  of  California. 

"Lead  and  silver  hath  a  lead;  but  gold  has  a  place 
where  they  fine  it,"  says  the  Bible — meaning  that  the 
only  certain  place  to  look  for  gold  is  where  they  refine 
it.  Certainly  the  text  never  had  a  more  apt  illustra- 
tion than  here ;  for  of  all  places  for  gold  in  the  wide 
world  this  seemed  the  most  unlikely.  The  old  Califor- 
,  nian  miners  who  came  pouring  in  after  us,  almost  be- 
fore we  had  pitched  tent,  were  disgusted.  "  Nobody 
but  a  parcel  of  fools  would  ever  have  found  gold  here," 
said  one,  with  a  sneer  at  the  long-haired  Oregonians 
who  had  got  lost  and  found  the  new  mines.  But  the 
wheat-like  grains  of  gold  were  there,  and  in  such  heaps 
as  had  never  been  found  even  in  California ;  and  so  ac- 
cessible— only  a  few  inches  under  the  turf  or  peat  in  the 
little  meadows  and  little  blind  gulches  here  and  there  in 
this  great  black,  bleak  and  wintry  basin  that  had  never 
yet  been  peopled  since  it  came  fresh  from  the  Creator's 
hand. 

In  less  than  a  week  the  black  basin  was  white  with 
tents.  Our  party  located  a  ''city"  where  we  first 
pitched  tent,  with  the  express-office  for    a   nucleus. 


Look  at  your  map,  tracing  up  from  Lewiston  over 
Craig's  Mountain  and  Camas  Prairie,  and  you  will  find 
"Millersburg,"  looking  as  big  on  the  map  as  any  town 
in  the  West.  Yet  it  did  not  live  even  the  winter 
through.  A  man  soon  came  with  a  family  of  daugh- 
ters. Dr.  Furber,  an  author  of  some  note  at  the  time, 
and  settled  a  half  mile  farther  on.  My  "city"  went 
with  and  clustered  about  the  ladies.  The  doctor  named 
the  rival  "  city  "  after  his  eldest  daughter,  Florence. 
It  flourished  in  the  now  falling  snow  like  a  bay,  and 
was  at  one  time  the  capital  of  the  territory.  There  is 
little  of  it  left  now,  however,  but  the  populous  grave- 
yard. 

And  alas  for  the  soft  Indian  name  !  The  bluff*  miner, 
with  his  swift  speech  and  love  of  brevity,  soon  cut  the 
name  of  the  new  mines  down  to  "Idao."  And  so 
when  the  new  gold-fields  widened  out  during  a  winter 
of  unexampled  hardships  and  endurance  into  "War- 
ren's Diggin's,"  "Boise  City,"  "Bannock  City,"  and 
so  on,  and  the  new  territory  took  upon  itself  a  name 
and  had  a  place  on  the  map  of  the  republic,  that  name 
was  plain,  simple  and  senseless  Idaho.  Should  any  one 
concerned  in  the  preservation  of  our  native  and  beauti- 
ful names  care  to  know  more  particularly  the  facts  here 
sketched,  let  him  address  Colonel  Craig,  of  Craig's 
Mountain,  Idaho,  a  well-read  and  the  best-informed 
man  on  the  subject  to  be  found  in  the  far  West ;  and  he 
is  the  man  who  found  and  named  Idahho. 

Joaquin  Miller. 
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Aug,  8th^  1580. — I  cannot  write  often  in  my  sweet 
l)ook,  for  that  the  French  Ambassadors  are  here,  and 
we  have  nothing  but  feasts  and  spectacles,  dancing  and 
cards  from  one  day's  end  to  another's.  Nooneknoweth 
what  Elizabeth's  mind  is  toward  this  French  marriage. 
She  doth  conceal  it,  and  Burleigh  is  beside  himself  with 
anxiety.  She  even  deceive th  the  Lords  of  Council, 
sometimes  seeming  to  approve  and  then  to  disapprove, 
which  they  do  take  as  very  willful,  as  that  she  will  not 
«how  her  real  intention  to  those  whose  place  it  is  to  ad- 
vise her. 

Methinketh  Elizabeth  would  little  like  to  share  her 
power  and  glory  with  a  husband.  She  loveth  to  be  king 
as  well  as  queen ;  and  also  she  feareth  that  her  favorites 
would  withdraw  their  devotion  were  she  wedded. 

She  seemeth  to  be  keeping  these  Ambassadors  to  daz- 
zle them  with  the  wealth  and  greatness  of  her  kingdom. 
Then,  it  appeareth  to  me,  she  will  dismiss  them  with 
smooth  and  soft  promises,  which,  when  they  return  to 
their  own  court,  they  will  find  are  only  words. 

This  evening  we  did  have  a  great  banquet  in  their 
honor  on  the  eastern  terrace.  M.  de  Montmorenci  and 
M.  de  Foix  ate  with  Elizabeth  at  her  own  table.  She 
was  dressed  in  her  French  gown  of  black  satin,  covered 
with  rubies  and  pearls.  The  gems  we  sew  on  each  gown 
as  she  weareth  it,  and  much  time  doth  it  take.  The 
rest  of  the  lords,  both  French  and  English,  did  sit  with 
us  maids  of  honor  at  a  long  table,  and  a  gay  feast  we 
had  till  midnight.  I  wore  my  new  bodice,  powdered 
with  gold  and  pearls,  and  the  velvet  suit  belonging, 
which  moved  all  the  maids  to  envy.  M.  de  Manelon 
called  for  a  toast  in  my  honor,  naming  me  as  the  queen 


of  the  table,  and  all  the  lords  drank  it  with  loud  praises, 
till  Elizabeth  did  look  at  us,  frowning  heavily.  M.  de 
Manelon  is  a  pretty  gallant,  and  much  I  like  him. 

After  the  banquet  we  all  went  into  the  western  court. 
Soon  an  old  man  appeared  leading  two  damsels,  and  be- 
sought succor  for  them  of  Elizabeth.  Mistress  Lettice 
Arundel  and  I  played  the  part  of  the  damsels,  and  much 
did  we  enjoy  it.  The  Earl  of  Essex  entered,  followed 
by  ten  knights  in  white,  and,  engaging  to  defend  us,  put 
his  following  in  array  against  our  pursuer,  the  Earl  of 
Rutland,  who  led  ten  knights  in  blue.  They  fought 
stoutly  on  horseback  with  swords  until  the  dawn  of  day, 
when  Elizabeth  declared  that  we  were  rescued,  and  dis- 
missed all  the  company  to  bed.  I  did  privately  give 
Essex,  as  our  knight,  a  white  handkerchief  sprigged 
with  gold,  and  I  fear  Elizabeth  did  espy  it,  for  she  gave 
me  many  black  looks. 

The  sun  is  Just  rising,  and  I  must  leave  my  book  and 
take  me  to  my  bed,  for  need  there  is  that  I  should  be 
early  in  the  Queen's  chamber,  lest  she  give  me  more 
than  black  looks  I 

Aug.  9th. — Alack-a-day !  I  have  indeed  found  out 
the  meaning  of  Elizabeth's  frowns.  This  morning  she 
would  not  let  me  approach  her  at  her  toilet,  and  gave 
no  reason,  only  telling  me  to  attend  her  after  the  coun- 
cil, and  then  I  would  discover  the  cause  of  her  anger. 
The  council  was  long,  and  I  did  tremble  so  that  I  could 
with  difficulty  help  in  sewing  the  aglets  on  her  purple 
gold  cloth.  At  last  she  came,  dressed  in  my  new  robe, 
which  she  had  secretly  taken  from  my  chamber.  It  was 
too  short,  and  did  become  her  most  unkindly.  She  asked 
each  one  of  the  ladies  how  they  liked  it,  »nd  finally  de- 
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raanded  of  me  if  I  did  not  find  it  too  short  and  ill- 
becoming.  I  dared  not  but  to  agree.  Then  she  said : 
''If  it  i>ecome  not  me  as  being  too  short,  it  shall  never 
become  thee  as  being  too  fine.  Take  it  to  thy  chamber, 
and  never  put  it  on  again."  I  did  so,  and  well  I  know 
that  out  of  the  meanness  of  their  hearts  the  other 
maids  did  rejoice  at  my  disgrace.  When  I  returned 
Elizabeth  had  discovered  that  the  handkerchief  Essex 
had  worn  was  given  him  by  me,  and  she  was  extremely 
wroth.  She  beat  me  cruelly,  so  that  my  arm  is  black 
and  blue,  and  forbade  me  to  take  pleasure  on  the  river 
with  her  to-day.  So  here  I  sit,  whilst  all  the  court, 
with  gay  music  and  much  mirth,  are  floating  down  the 
river  to  Westminster,  where  there  will  be  the  grandest 
bull-baiting  since  the  Ambassadors  came.  I  have  been 
highly  desirous  for  this  day,  and  had  wagered  the  rose 
I  wore  last  evening  against  M.  de  Manelon's  pearl  snuff- 
box that  my  favorite  bull  would  win  ;  and  now  I  am 
constrained  by  my  tyrannical  mistress  to  stay  behind. 
Shame  on  a  queen  to  be  jealous  of  her  mai^  of  honor — 
her  own  kinswoman  also  I 

I  have  here  for  consolation  a  sonnet  dedicated  to  me 
by  young  Will  Shakspeare.  It  is  a  proper,  pretty  sonnet, 
and  I  will  copy  it  into  my  book ;  for  1  must  bum  his 
writing,  lest  Elizabeth  find  it,  when  she  would  surely 
consider  that  she  had  great  cause  for  anger  against  both 
of  us : 

**  Alack  !  what  poverty  my  miue  brings  forth, 

That,  having  such  a  scope  to  show  her  pride, 
The  argrument  all  bare  is  of  more  worth 

Than  when  it  had  my  added  praise  beside  I 
O  blame  me  not  if  I  no  more  can  write  ! 

Look  in  yoar  glass,  and  there  appears  a  face 
That  over  goes  my  blunt  invention  quite, 

Dulling  my  lines,  and  doing  me  disgrace. 
Were  it  not  sinful  striving  these  to  mend 

To  mar  the  subject  that  before  was  well  ? 
For  to  no  other  pass  my  verges  tend 

Than  of  your  graces  and  your  gifts  to  tell ; 
And  more,  much  more,  than  in  my  verse  can  sit 
Your  own  glass  shows  you  when  you  look  in  it/' 

Will  Shakspeare  is  the  best  rhymer  in  the  kingdom, 
so  my  Lord  Essex  saith,  and  I  mu^t  find  means  to  give 
him  a  knot  of  my  colors  in  return  for  this  honor. 

Elizabeth  set  me  a  task  before  she  went  away,  and  I 
must  needs  betake  myself  to  it.  Little  time  may  I  have 
to  myself  in  the  Queen's  service. 

Sept,  15th, — Not  one  moment  have  I  had  for  writing 
in  my  dearest  book  in  all  this  weary  time.  The  French 
Ambassadors  have  at  last  gone  with  all  their  train, 
bearing  proper  sweet  messages  to  the  Queen  Regent 
that  will  make  her  hopeful,  but  Elizabeth  doth  daily 
make  sport  with  the  ladies  of  d'Alencjon,  and  I  believe 
nothing  will  come  of  these  negotiations. 

The  great  excitement  of  the  court  now  is  that  Eliza- 
beth hath  dispatched  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  the  Tower, 
for  that  he  hath  dared  to  marry  the  fair  Mistress  Eliza- 
beth Throckmorton.  His  bride  is  also  banished  from 
court,  and  thus  they  must  languish  till  the  royal  dis- 
pleasure doth  abate. 

Elizabeth  bitterly  hateth  that  any  one  of  her  court 
should  marry,  and  does  ask  us  often  if  we  love  to  think 
on  marriage.  But  we,  knowing  her  judgment,  do  con- 
ceal our  liking  thereto.  The  young  Mistress  Arundel, 
newly  come  to  court,  did  not  understand  this,  and  an- 
swered that  she  thought  much  about  marriage  if  her 
father  did  consent  to  the  man  she  loved.  Elizabeth 
said,  "  You  seem  honest,  i'  faith  ;  I  will  sue  for  you  to 
your  father."  And  so  she  did,  greatly  to  Sir  Robert's 
surprise,  who  said  that  he  had  never  heard  that  his 
daughter  had  liking  to  any  man,  but  he  would  give  free 


consent  to  whatever  was  most  pleasing  to  her  *'  High- 
ness' will  an'  pleasure."  *'Then  I  will  do  the  rest," 
said  the  Queen,  and  called  the  maiden,  telling  her  that 
her  father  had  given  his  free  consent.  *'  Then  I  will  be 
happy,  an'  please  your  grace,"  replied  the  simpleton. 
*'So  you  shall,  but  not  be  a  fool  and  marry,"  quoth 
Elizabeth.  '*  I  have  your  father's  consent  given  to  me, 
and  I  vow  thou  shalt  never  get  it  into  thy  possession.  So 
go  to,  to  thy  business.  I  see  thou  art  a  bold  one  to  own 
thy  foolishness  so  readily. "  At  which  the  poor  maid  did 
grieve  bitterly,  and  we  have  much  sympathy  with  her. 

Sept,  18th, — Francis  Bacon  had  audience  with  the 
Queen  to-day,  and  she  bade  me  stay  by  her  in  the  con- 
ference chamber,  not  that  she  loveth  me,  but  that  she 
feared  I  should  get  speech  with  Essex,  who  was  present 
Francis  Bacon  is  most  anxious  for  the  Attorneyship, 
and  yet  he  is  so  afraid  lest  he  offend  her  Majesty  that 
he  endeavoreth  to  veil  his  desire  under  great  pretense 
of  gallantry.  Quoth  Elizabeth :  '*  We  have  sent  for 
you  to  avail  ourself  of  your  counsel  in  filling  a  vacant 
position  most  important  to  our  safety  and  protection. 
Advise  us  of  some  one  who  would  fulfill  the  duties  of 
Attorney-General  with  diligence  and  credit."  I  marvel 
that  he  did  not  see  she  was  but  trying  him,  but  he  an- 
swered :  "  My  liege  sovereign,  many  there  be  who  would 
fill  the  place  with  honor,  I  doubt  not,  but  there  is  one 
whom  I  dare  not  name,  who  cherisheth  such  a  deep  ad- 
miration for  his  Queen  that  her  welfare,  and  the  dispen- 
sation of  justice  for  her  glory,  would  be  the  care  of  his 
life."  "Fie  on  your  modesty  1"  saith  Elizabeth;  "who 
i«  the  man  ?"  He  did  have  the  grace  to  blush  when 
she  did  smite  him  on  the  shoulder  and  exclaim :  *'  You 
need  not  name  him ;  we  know  the  man,  and  will  consider 
his  desire  to  be  useful  to  us." 

Bacon  retired,  thinking  his  cause  won,  but  well  I 
know  that  Elizabeth  has  alreadv  chosen  another  for  the 
position,  and  did  but  question  him  to  see  if  he  would 
expose  his  anxiety.  She  doth  well  love  to  lay  bare  the 
weaknesses  of  her  courtiers. 

Essex  will  be  greatly  chagrined  at  this  failure  of  his 
friend.  He  doth  love  Bacon  like  a  brother ;  why,  I  see 
not,  for  I  judge  him  to  be  of  a  cold  heart,  and  loving  no 
one  but  himself.  He  is  as  full  of  knowledge  a^  an  egg 
is  of  meat,  but  he  thinketh  only  of  his  own  interest, 
and  clingeth  to  Essex,  methinks,  as  he  is  in  high  favor 
with  the  Queen. 

Essex  is  the  friend  of  every  poet  and  man  of  letters 
in  the  kingdom.  They  are  all  full  of  poverty,  and  he 
doth  strive  greatly  to  aid  them.  Elizabeth  grudgeth 
that  she  hath  promised  to  Edmund  Spenser  £100  for  his 
poem,  "The  Faerie  Queen,"  dedicated  to  herself,  and 
Essex  laboreth  most  eamestl}-  to  persuade  her  to  keep 
her  promise.  Spenser  himself  hath  addressed  this  epi- 
gram to  her : 

*'  I  was  promised,  on  a  time, 
To  have  reason  for  my  rhyme ; 
Since  that  time  until  this  season, 
I  have  had  nor  rhyme  nor  reason." 

I  think  me  that  she  will  consider  her  queenty  honor 
as  suffering  if  she  doth  not  keep  her  promise  which  she 
hath  neglected,  through  Burleigh's  advice,  who  is  more 
parsimonious  even  than  Elizabeth  herself. 

Sept,  23d. — Elizabeth  did  change  her  mind  twenty 
times  yesterday  as  to  which  dress  she  should  wear  to 
Greenwich  Fair.  She  did  finally  wear  her  dark  blue 
kirtle,  and  over  it  her  royal  mantle  of  scarlet,  lined  with 
white  fur.  She  rode  behind  her  master  of  horse,  T  fol- 
lowed close,  and  sometimes  the  people  did  gather  around 
the  Queen  to  look  upon  her  and  touch  her  robe  so  thickly 
that  we  could  not  move  forward,  and  were  almost  suf- 
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focated.  The  earl  beat  back  the  crowd  with  his  whip 
till  Elizabeth  did  graciously  exclaim  :  ''  Pry  thee,  my 
lord,  take  heed  that  you  hurt  not  my  loving  people. 
Pray,  my  lord,  do  not  hurt  any  of  my  loving  people." 
But  when  he  did  desist,  and  she  was  again  surrounded 
so  that  she  might  not  move,  she  said  to  him  in  a  low 
voice,  ''Cut  them  again,  my  lord,  cut  them  again." 

The  fair  was  of  great  interest.  To  show  their  thank- 
fulness at  the  honor  of  the  royal  presence,  the  people 
displayed  many  strange  and  wonderful  things,  and  pre- 
sented memorials  at  every  step.  On  one  stage  they  did 
have  seven  looms,  actively  doing  divers  kinds  of  work, 
such  as  the  weaving  of  worsted,  the  weaving  of  crape, 
and  many  other  manufactures. 

At  one  end  of  the  stage  stood  eight  small  women- 
children  spinning  worsted  yarn,  and  at  the  other  end 
stood  as  many  more  knitting  of  worsted  hose ;  and  in 
the  midst  a  pretty  boy  stood  forth  and  stayed  her  Ma- 
jesty's progress  with  an  address  in  verse,  declaring  that 
'*in  this  small  show  our  city's  wealth  is  seen,"  etc. 
The  weavers  are  from  Norwich,  and  the  last  verse  of 
the  address  did  say  : 

"  God*8  peace  and  thine  we  hold  and  prosper  well ; 
Of  every  mouth  the  hands  the  charges  save. 
Thus  through  tliy  help  and  power  divine, 
Does  Norwich  live,  whose  hearts  and  goods  are  thine.'' 

Elizabeth  was  greatly  pleased  with  this  show,  and  did 
stop  and  examine  the  works  of  these  small  women-chil- 
dren most  carefully.  She  is  ever  kind  to  the  common 
people  and  feeleth  like  a  mother  to  them.  Would  she 
were  only  as  kind  to  her  poor  maids  of  honor  I  Of  all 
the  other  things  we  saw  at  the  fair  I  may  not  write  now, 
for  I  am  ordered  to  attend  Elizabeth  in  her  walk,  and 
though  it  raineth  dismally,  she  will  surely  go,  and  I 


shall  ruin  my  new  mantle.  Perhaps  Essex  will  walk 
with  us  this  morning,  and  I  may  get  word  with  him. 
He  did  give  me  a  lovely  brooche  at  the  fair,  and  I  must 
wear' it,  that  he  may  see  how  it  pleaseth  me. 

Sept.  30th, — Alas  1  alas  I  1  may  never  write  in  my 
book  again.  For  this  week  I  liave  served  Elizabeth  at 
table,  and  have  been  the  taster.  It  seems  that  she 
conceiveth  I  have  misbehaved,  and  hath  complained 
bitterly  to  Mr.  Fenton.  He  is  my  friend,  and  hath  sent 
Sir  John  Harrington  to  tell  me  of  the  great  wrath  of 
the  Queen.  She  declares  that  1  have  refused  to  bear 
her  mantle  when  she  walked  in  the  garden  (which  1 
confess  is  the  truth,  for  I  had  my  own  to  hold  up,  and 
Mistress  Bridges  could  serve  her  as  well  as  not) ;  then 
she  saith  that  I  have  given  her  unseemly  answers  when 
she  has  rebuked  me,  and  have  refused  to  bear  her  cup 
of  grace  during  dinner  in  the  I*rivy  Chamber,  and  do 
not  attend  her  at  prayers.  She  swore  that  she  would 
no  longer  show  me  countenance,  but  dismiss  me  **  for 
an  ungracious,  flouting  wench  I" 

Sir  John  advises  me  to  be  more  dutiful,  and  not  to 
absent  myself  from  prayers  and  meals,  to  bear  her 
mantle  and  to  wait  on  her  more  than  all  her  servants  ; 
also  to  go  first  to  her  chamber  of  any  of  the  maids,  and 
try  in  every  way  to  win  back  favor.  He  says  I  must 
not  detain  my  lord  Essex  in  conversation,  but  rather 
shun  his  company,  and  be  less  careful  in  attiring  m}'- 
self,  which  Elizabeth  doth  imagine  is  done  to  attract 
the  earl  rather  than  to  gain  her  own  good  will. 

Indeed  I  little  thought  myself  so  far  out  of  favor,  and 
shall  earnestly  endeavor,  by  diligence  and  service,  to 
win  it  back.  Though  life  at  court  be  hard,  I  should  die 
to  be  sent  away  in  disgrace.  I  dare  write  no  more  in 
this  book,  so  will  hide  it  away  forever. 
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When,  in  the  flowering  Maytime,  the  restless  maples  have 
shaken 

Down  from  their  swaying  branches  a  rustling  carpet  of 
crimson, 

Quickly  each  leaf-bud  unrolls,  its  emerald  treasures  re- 
vealing. 

Side  by  side  with  the  maples  the  feathery  elms  are  un- 
folding ; 

Delicate  green  are  their  plumelets,  in  the  clear  sunlight 
translucent ; 

Birches  with  slender  branches,  glossy  and  rich  and  low 
bending. 

Brush  rudely  the  long  flowing  tresses  of  willows  forever 
a-weeping. 

Out  from  the  light-tinted  maples,  out  from  the  paly-green 
birches. 

Out  from  the  willow  and  ash,  stand  the  dark  copper- 
beeches,  so  sombre — 

Sombre  and  dark  and  gloomy — ^a  cloud  on  the  face  of  the 
morning, 


Save  when  the  sunlight  strikes  them,  the  miracle  old 

reproducing — 
Kindling  a  bush  unconsumed,  with  every  branch  brightly 

burning ! 

Dark  and  rich  are  its  robes ;  yet  strangely  its  mantle  of 

purple 
Shows  in  the  fresh-blooming  spring-time — a  garment  be- 

fltting  the  autumn. 

Has  it  forgotten  the  time?     Or  is  it,  like  some  of  earth^s 

pilgrims, 
Doomed  to  a  life  with  no  spring-time — a  life  without  even 

a  summer? 
Does  its  past  hold  some  dark  deed  of  midnight,  to  which 

alone  it  bore  witness, 
With  shame  for  the  treachei-ous  act  deep  blushing  forever 

and  ever? 

Blow  gently,  ye  breezes  of  spring,  ye  breezes  of  summer 

and  autumn ! 

Wave  softly  the  garments  of  purple,  whose  secret  is  hid 

in  its  bosom  ! 

Ji'MA  P.  Ballard. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD-EASY  SOUPS. 


Why  is  it  that  so  many  people  think  it  a  hard  matter  to 
have  soup  for  dinner,  and  why  is  it  that  those  who  have 
the  most  available  material  for  this  purpose  often  use  it 
the  least  ?  Now,  if  you  are  rich  enough  to  have  an  expe- 
rienced cook,  she  will  either  know  how  to  make  a  certain 
number  of  good  soups,  or  she  will  scorn  any  simple 
methods  you  may  suggest  to  her ;  but,  if  you  aie  not 
rich — ^liave  perhaps  one  girl,  who  is  only  a  good  plain  cook 
— there  is  every  hope  for  you  to  begin  most  dinners  with 
a  tasty  and  nourishing  soup.  It  has  been  said  that  a 
plateful  of  soup  makes  a  warm  place  in  the  stomach  for 
the  dinner  proper,  and  that  digestion  is  much  aided  thei*e- 
by.  This  may  be  so  or  not ;  but  it  is  only  claimed  now 
that  it  is  good  to  have  soup  for  dinner,  and  that  it  is  easy 
to  have  it,  too.  For  example,  you  need  not  go  to  your 
butcher's  and  spend  fifty  or  sixty  cents  for  a- beef-bone  or 
a  knuckle  of  veal.  Don*t  you  have  roast  beef  once  a 
week — say  a  rib-roast,  two  or  three  ribs  ?  When  you  have 
had  your  one,  two  or  three  meals  from  this,  take  the  bones 
remaining — crack  them  if  you  can,  leave  them  as  they  are 
if  you  can't — and  put  them  over  the  fire  with  say  two 
quai-ts  of  boiling  water.  Now  you  need  not  take  a  big 
iron  pot  for  this.  It  is  heavy  to  lift,  and  your  material 
does  not  require  it.  Some  pai*ticular  housekeepers  will 
exclaim  with  hoiTor,  when  I  say,  use  a  large  tin  saucepan 
or  skillet.  Cover  this,  and  just  let  those  bones  cook  all  day, 
replenishing  with  hot  water  as  it  boils  away.  **  You 
cannot  have  your  soup  till  to-morrow."  You  ought  not 
to  have  it  till  to-morrow,  llie  last  thing  at  night  pour 
off  the  liquor,  and  throw  away  the  bones.  If  you  wish, 
strain  the  soup,  which  is  now  what  is  called  stock  ;  but  it 
will  not  be  very  bad  if  you  don't,  for  most  of  what  is  un- 
desirable will  either  sink  to  the  bottom  or  form  a  cake  of 
fat  on  top. 

Now,  from  these  few  bones  please  make  the  following : 
A  rice  pur^e,  a  vegetable  soup,  a  tomato  soup,  a  potato 
soup^almost  anything  except  a  clear  soup.  It  all  de- 
pends upon  what  you  put  into  it.  Have  in  the  house 
always  a  bottle  of  celery-salt,  some  bay  leaves  and  whole 
cloves.  Five  cents'  worth  of  bay  leaves,  to  be  bought  at 
a  druggist's,  will  last  a  dozen  years.  Into  perhaps  a 
quart  or  more  of  soup-stock,  having  removed  the  cake  of 
fat  from  the  top,  put,  one  hour  before  dinner,  half  an 
onion  sliced  and  three  tablesponfuls  of  well-washed  rice. 
Let  this  boil  gently.  A  few  minutes  before  dinner  add  a 
saltspoonful  of  celery-salt,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Chop 
a  little  fresh  parsley  fine,  and  put  into  the  tureen.  It 
will  not  flavor  much,  but  will  look  pretty.  A  little  here 
means  a  teaspoonful  when  chopped.  The  rice  meantime 
has  boiled  itself  into  a  thickish  substance,  forming  what 
is  called  a  pur^e.  The  color  of  your  pur6e  will  be  whitish, 
and  its  taste  will  be  good.  Try  it.  For  a  vegetable  soup, 
chop  fine  one  medium-sized  carrot,  half  a  turnip,  one 
large  onion  ;  add  a  small  bay  leaf  and  one  clove,  and  boil 
with  as  little  water  as  possible  for  one  hour.  If  you  have 
any  cooked  or  uncooked  tomatoes,  add  a  few  spoonfuls. 
Let  the  soup-stock  come  to  a  boil,  skim,  and  put  in  the 
vegetables.  Thicken  slightly  with  two  tablespoon fuls  of 
corn  starch  or  flour,  and  your  soup  is  done.  For  a  tomato 
soup,  take  the  quart  of  stock  and  let  half  an  onion  and 
half  a  can  of  tomatoes  boil  together  for  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  Strain,  add  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  salt  and  pep- 
per, one  cup  of  milk,  and,  if  the  stock  is  not  very  rich,  a 
small  bit  of  butter.  Thicken  with  about  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  flour,  iiibbed  to  a  smooth  paste  with  a  little  cold 
water  or  milk. 

For  potato  soup,  or  pur6e  rather,  boil  five  medium-sized 

potatoes  and  one  onion  together  until  the  potatoes  are 

ready  to  fall  to  pieces.     Drain  well,  sprinkle  with  salt. 

Have  the  stock  hot,  skimmed.     Then  rub  the  potatoes 

throutfh  a  coUander  into  the  hot  stock,  and  to  make  it 
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smoother-stir  in  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  blended 
smoothly  in  a  little  cold  water  as  in  the  tomato  soup 
Add  pepper  and  a  teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley. 

I  have  spoken  so  far  only  of  beef  bones.  A  leg  of  mut- 
ton will  furnish  just  as  much  material  in  the  way  of  bones 
as  the  beef.  Then  there  are  the  beefsteak  and  veal  cutlet 
bones,  small  ones,  to  be  sui-e,  but  just  put  them  on  the  fire 
in  a  small  skillet,  and  they  will  be  the  nucleus  of  another 
soup,  or  give  enough  more  for  another  plateful.  The  quan- 
tity given  here  is  intended  for  a  family  of  four.  With  a 
larger  family,  of  coui^se  there  will  be  more  bones,  therefore 
more  soup  possible.  Neither  is  it  claimed  that  one  can 
make  a  dinner  of  these  soups.  They  are  simply  a  relish 
— a  preliminary  to  the  dinner,  and  it  is  hoped  have  been 
presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  seem  easy  to  make. 

£.  M.  X. 


OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 
**Plkass  tell  me  In  the  correspondents'  column  how  to  clean  the  flla- 
greo  on  silverware  which  cannot  be  reached  byaclotb.— Mks.  W.  A.  M., 
Chicago,  111.'' 

**  Pearline,"  which  is  a  powder  sold  by  the  box,  directions  for 
the  use  of  which  accompany  It,  will  clean  filagree,  which  must 
be  dipped  In  or  allowed  to  He  for  a  time,  and  then  dried  as 
thoroughly  and  carefully  as  possible. 

"  I  HAVE  heard  of  ^jellUit  that  would  not  Jelly*  but  In  that  regard 
have  no  trouble  myself,  so  would  like  to  give  my  recipe  for  the 
benefit  of  thote  who  tntffer.  For  currant  jelly,  squeeze  the  freshly- 
picked  fruit ;  add  to  a  pint  of  juice  a  pound  of  sugar.  Put  juice 
In  preserving-kettle  to  boil,  and  at  the  same  time  put  required 
amount  of  sugar  In  the  oven  In  large  dishes,  that  it  may  be 
thoroujrhly  heated,  but  not  upon  any  account  let  brown.  When 
juice  has  boiled  twenty  minutes,  remove  to  a  cooler  part  of  stove, 
and  stir  In  hot  sugar  until  melted,  and  then  pour  Into  glasses  as 
quickly  as  possible,  or  It  will  t>e  jelly  and  hard  to  manage.  It  Is 
well  to  have  the  glasses  on  a  wet  table-cloth,  doubled  many  tiroes, 
not  allowing  the  glasses  to  touch  ;  then  the  jelly  can  be  poured  In 
boiling  hot  without  danger  to  glasses.  I  have  tried  this  recipe 
for  years — always  with  success.  It  is  so  little  trouble,  requiring 
no  standing  over  a  hot  stove.  Tlie  jelly  has  just  the  taste  of  the 
fresh  currant,  is  also  just  the  color,  and  will  keep  any  length  of 
time  with  paper  covers  over  glasses.  By  following  this  recipe, 
one  can  have  jelly  as  much  of  a  success  as  *  Grandmother^ 
spoken  of  some  weeks  since  In  The  Continent. 

K.  H.  C,  Baltimore.'' 

'**The  HorsEHOLD,*  The  Continent:  Your  *  Letter  from 
Mrs.  Blossom,*  in  The  Continent,  for  March  28,  expressed  my 
thoughts  on  the  subject  in  consideration  to  a  nicety.  One  more 
thinking  woman  coincides  with  Mrs.  B.  Could  the  *■  Household 
Department  *  of  Judge  Tourg^e's  admirable  magazine  be  instru- 
mental In  abolishing  the  *  sawdust- box  nuisance  '  in  America, 
many  of  Columbia's  daughters  would  be  only  too  grateful. 

**  Ernestine," 

Tlie  above  correspondence  explains  itself,  and  we  give 
place  to  both  letters  with  the  calm  dispassionateness  which 
distinguishes  the  **  Household"  editor. 

**  *  There  Is  a  remedy  for  rats  which  does  not  poison  the  entire 
family.  If  direetlOiis  are  strictly  followed  In  the  use  of  a  rat  ex- 
terminator— by  name,  **  Rough  on  Rats," — It  will  work.  I  have 
tried  it,  and  experienced  safe  and  satisfactory  results.' — E.  E. 
B.,  In  The  Continent,  March  7th. 

*•* Killing  His  Wife  with  Rat  Poison.— Columbia,  8.  ('.. 
Feb.  26.— A  horrible  murder  was  perpetrated  In  Chesterfield  County  on 
Saturday  nlfj^ht.  About  a  yejir  ago  E.  J.  Terrey,  a  fanner,  married  a 
worthy  younfj^  woman,  but  has  since  fallen  In  love  with  another  woinah. 
As  the  divorce  laws  In  this  state  have  been  abolished,  Terrey  resorte*!  to 
a  surer  and  quicker  plan  to  make  himself  a  free  man.  He  purchased  a 
box  of  ' '  Rough  on  Rat*. ' '  which  he  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  whisky. 
On  Saturday  night,  his  wife  l>elng  unwell,  he  gave  her  a  drink  of  the 
mixture,  and  then  fled.  On  Sunday  morning  the  neighbors  found  Mrs. 
Terrey  in  bed  dead. ' — Prom  thtf  New  York  Tribune^  Mtreh  8d. 

**  It  seems  E.  J.  T.  has  tried  It,  too,  and  *  experienced  satis- 
factory results,'  as  It  did  not  *  poison  the  entire  family,*  but  the 
wife  only.  *  Rough  on  Rats  *  Is  arnenic^  In  proportion,  say  In  a 
twenty-five  cent  box,  of  two  cents'  worth  of  powdered  arsenic, 
colored,  to  twenty-three  cents  of  newspaper  advertisinff. 


**  Chemist." 


Our  Premiums. 
The  liistoiy  of  oui-  Premiums,  Nos.  8  and  B  (see  double- 
ebeet  advertisement),  has  been  very  singuliir.  Tliey  wei'e 
suggested  to  uabytiie  numerous  inquiries  for  Judge  Tour- 
gee'sworks  in  connection  with  The  Continent.  Having 
control  of  liis  own  works,  the  proprietor  of  tlie  magazine 
concluded  to  put  them  at  cost.  This  he  van  enabled 
to  do  by  foregoing  ]iis  oivn  profits,  as  author,  on  the  vol- 
umes of  his  works.  By  tliese  means  he  whs  enabled  to 
put  the  voi'ks  to  Ills  subKciibevs  at  a  lower  rate  than  a 
jobbei'  could  procura  tbem  by  the  ten  thousand  Tolumes. 
It  was  not  supposed  at  tlie  time  that  the  demand  for  tliem 
would  be  very  considerable,  and  they  were  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  make-weight  in  the  list  of  premiums  of  which  we 
could  very  truly  say  that  so  rauub  value  was  never  offered 
for  KO  little  money  to  every  subscriber.  In  this,  however, 
we  were  disappointed.  Wlierever  one  of  these  premiums 
went  there  was  sure  to  be  a  call  for  another.  Tlie  demand 
WHK  so  great  as  to  exhaust  our  supply,  and  several  of  the 
books  had  to  be  reprinted.  To  our  very  great  surprise. 
more  than  5000  of  our  premiumi  were  eotUit  for  in  the  month 
of  Marek.  Rather  than  disappoint  oui'  patrons  we  put 
forth  extraordinary  exertions  to  renew  our  stock.  At 
present  rates  we  have  enough  to  last  about  a  month,  and 
to  avoid  any  misunderstanding,  we  give  fair  notice  that 
our  list  of  premiums  will  expire  on  the  firtt  day  of  July. 
We  shall  not  feel  ourselves  bound  to  supply  orders  for  any 
of  the  premiums  an  our  list  mailed  after  that  date.  We 
wish  also  to  say  that  we  will  not  send  Nos.  8and  9  by  mail 
except  at  the  risk  of  the  subscriber,  and  u]K)n  prepayment 
of  postage.  The  premiums  are  put  at  the  lowest  possible 
rate,  and  we  cannot  pay  freigbt  in  addition.  If  paities 
choose  to  take  the  risk  of  delivery,  we  will  send  by  mail, 
on  receipt  of  40  cents  for  No.  8,  and  70  cents  for  No.  9. 
Otherwise  we  will  send  by  express  at  the  subscriber's 
expense, 

••• 

A  Few  Words  on  Irish  Afiairs. 
"Can  you  refer  me  to  any  clear,  dispassionate  state- 
ment of  the  Irinh  question?*'  Tlie  inquiry  comes  to  us 
fVom  ime  of  the  lenfling  physicians  of  the  country.  He 
says  he  has  not  time  to  study  the  matter  in  detail,  gatlier- 
iog  his  filets  from  isolated  sources,  but  wishes  some  com- 
plete philosophical  statement  of  the  question  at  issue 
between  the  Irish  people  and  the  English  Government. 
Our  Mend  is  not  singular  in  his  desire  for  such  a  work. 
The  American  mind  is  fully  salistied  that  Ireland  repre- 
sents many  centuries  of  fully  and  iitjustice.  It  is  cleaily 
convinci.-d  that  the  present  issue  between  the  i>cople  of 
Ireland  and  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  is  the  logi- 
cal outeume  of  ages  of  bad  goveinment.  There  is  no 
more  foundation  for  the  idea  that  Ireland  cannot  be  made 
prosperous  and  contented  than  tlicre  was  for  Dr.  Johnson's 
prejudice  against  Scotland.  Coming  to  this  country,  when 
they  once  recover  from  the  nightmare  of  ignorance  and 
reach  our  average  of  intelligence,  there  is  no  more  vigor- 
ous and  successful  element  in  our  American  life  than  the 
Irish.  It  is  DO  question  of  the  capacity  of  the  Irish  jicople 
for  peace  or  self-government.     It  cannot  be  doubted  by 


any  sound-minded  man  that,  had  its  government  in  the 
past  been  equally  well  adapted  to  the  character  of  the 
people,  Ireland  would  now  liave  been  as  peaceful  and 
prosperous  as  England.  In  other  words,  the  evils  under 
which  Ireland  suffers  and  which  England  periodically  con- 
fronts with  afussy  determination  Ui  put  aside,  are  the  result 
of  misgovern ment.  This  much  is  generally  admitted,  and 
our  best  American  thought  has  gone  farther  and  decided 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  people  of  th'  country,  as  one  of 
the  great  commonwealths  of  nations,  to  give  the  moi-al 
influence  of  their  civilization  toward  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  Irish  people.  For  half  a  century  the 
United  States  has  contributed  yearly  immense  sums  to  the 
support  of  the  Irish  people.  Not  only  have  we  received 
year  by  year  tliousands  upon  thousands  of  the  most  im- 
poverished and  most  degraded  of  hei'  peasantry,  but  hardly 
a  brother  or  sister,  son  or  daughtei-,  has  come  to  our  shores 
who  has  not  remitted  a  part  of  his  earnings  yearly  \o  the 
"ould  counthry"  for  the  aid  of  some  needy  kinsfolk 
that  remained  liehind.  A  countiy  that,  with  these  advan- 
tages, still  grows  poorer  and  more  squalid  every  year,  it 
is  pretty  safe  to  conclude,  is  not  only  avictim  of  past  mis- 
government  but  also  of  present  incapacity.  Mobtthought- 
ful  Americans,  we  venture  to  assert,  have  arrived  at  these 
two  conclusions ;  the  past  misgovernment  of  Ireland  is 
the  cause  of  her  present  evils,  and  her  present  niisgov- 
eriiment  is  likely  to  continue  them.  These  conclusions, 
however,  have  not  been  airived  at  from  any  clear,  compre- 
hensive, dispassionate  review  of  the  past  or  statement  of 
the  present  that  has  been  given  us  by  those  calling  them- 
selves the  friends  of  Ireland,  Of  impassioned  prote»^t  and 
vehement  denunciation  there  has  been  no  lack.  Of  elo- 
quent expostulation  and  angi'y  threatening  there  lias  been 
more  than  enough ;  but  if  there  has  been  written  any  work 
that  can  give  to  the  American  a  fair  idea  of  the  present 
state  of  the  Irish  people  and  of  (he  past  conditions  from 
which  it  sprang,  we  do  not  know  it.  Like  our  correspond- 
ent, we  have  Itmg  desired  jnst  sufh  a  work.  We  have 
wished  for  one  that  would  define  and  delineate  for  us  the 
Ireland  of  to-day — not  the  work  of  a  nieie  reporter,  who 
sees  only  what  his  eyes  behold,  but  of  one  who  can  read 
between  the  lines,  see  beneath  tlie  surface,  and  show  how 
to-day  was  evolved  tiftm  many  yesterdays.  During  the 
past  three  years,  despite  all  the  declamation  and  excite- 
ment of  the  struggle,  no  work  worthy  of  such  a  crisis  has 
been  prmluced.  Tct  it  is  only  by  such  a  work  that  the 
relief  that  is  desired  can  bo  obtniiu'<l.  After  all  that  may 
be  said,  it  is  the  English  people  who  rule  England  an<l  are, 
in  fact,  the  English  (iovernment.  To  them  the  api>eal 
must  1>e  made.  The  manhoiHl  of  £iiglaud  must  be  made 
ashaiiie<l  to  stand  by  wrong.  Tliu  appeal  must  be  put  in 
such  a  form  that  every  one  may  clearly  apprehend  the  evU, 
and  the  remedy  must  not  be  in  support  of  any  preconceived 
notion.  What  is  needed  by  Ireland  now,  so  far  as  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  world  is  concerned,  is  not  conspiracy  nor 
dynamile.  nor  any  form  of  var  against  England,  but  a 
clear  and  comprchciihive  statement  of  its  ills,  in  order 
that  the  universal  mind  may  consider  of  the  remedy,  an<1 
ui'ge  the  English  people  on  to  its  adoption. 
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There  is  evidently  too  much  truth  in  the  oft-i'epeated 
assertion  of  the  Land  Leaguers,  that  the  present  Land  act 
is  a  farce.  Yet  it  must  be  confcKsed  that  it  was  a  great 
way  for  the  British  Government  to  go.  It  is  a  very 
radical  measure,  and  by  its  interference  with  vested  rights 
overturns  perhaps  more  of  the  traditions  of  the  common 
law  than  any  legislative  measure  ever  before  enacted.  The 
simple  admission  that  the  government  can  and  will,  under 
proper  circumstances,  interfere  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  remit  a  portion  of  the  rent,  and  compel  the  accep- 
tance of  a  price  not  the  result  of  contract,  is  one  that  may 
well  startle  the  student  of  English  law.  But  that  this  doc- 
trine should  be  affirmed  by  a  British  Parliament,  represent- 
ing the  govei*ning  classes  of  a  nation  in  which  only  little 
better  than  one  in  a  thousand  owns  land  in  fee — a  country 
in  which  the  farmer,  properly  so  styled,  has  become 
almost  extinct  by  the  absorption  of  the  land  by  large  es- 
tates— seems  altogether  incredible.  So  far  as  the  system 
of  land-tenure  is  a  cause  of  evil  in  Ireland,  it  is  the  source 
of  like  evil  in  England.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  of  the  English  land-workei-s 
have  been  more  endamaged  in  pounds  and  shillings  by  the 
exactions  of  the  land-holding  class  than  Ireland  herself. 
The  evil  has  not  been  so  acute,  and  the  oppressed  classes 
have  been  better  able  to  secure  temporary  relief  by  emi- 
gration. Nevertheless,  the  evil  is  the  same  in  character, 
and  the  ultimate  danger  the  same.  Already  it  is  asseited 
by  careful  statisticians  that  one  in  evei*y  sixteen  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Great  Britain  is  a  pauper — at  least  a  recipient 
of  some  form  of  public  charity.  The  interference  with  the 
prescriptive  right  of  the  landlord  in  Ireland  is  only  the 
entering  wedge.  What  is  done,  no  matter  how  languidly 
and  indifferently,  in  Ireland  to-day,  must  ere  long  be  done 
thoroughly  and  effectually  in  England.  That  this  prin- 
ciple, lying  at  the  very  root  of  all  English  juiisprudence, 
should  have  been  overthrown  and  discarded  in  the  attempt 
to  relieve  Ireland  should,  at  least,  teach  the  Irish  people 
that  brains  are  more  effectual  for  their  cause  than  bombs 
or  bludgeons. 
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Out  of  the  present  conflict  between  the  Irish  people  and 
the  English  government  have  arisen  two  questions,  which 
are  likely  to  be  of  serious  interest  to  us  as  Americans. 
The  demand  for  the  extradition  of  Sheridan  and  Tynan 
as  accomplices  in  the  Phoenix  Park  murders,  raises  ques- 
tions which  will  not  be  decided  without  serious  considera- 
tion by  our  government.  While  no  one  of  any  fair 
pretensions  to  decency  or  humanity  can  regard  the  mur- 
derous i*avings  of  such  fomenters  of  assassination  as  Rossa 
and  Most  with  anything  but  horror,  and  while  there  is  no 
doubt  a  growing  tendency  in  the  minds  of  our  people  to- 
ward the  belief  that  a  man  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
utter  such  infamous  doctrines  in  any  country  ;  yet  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  England  has  herself  always  drawn 
the  line  between  political  crimes  and  those  of  a  private 
character.  The  case  of  the  Orsini  bombs  has  often  been 
cited  as  one  in  point.  Almost  a  hundred  lives  were  de- 
stroyed by  them.  There  was  no  doubt  tliat  they  were 
manufactured  in  London,  and  with  the  express  purpose  of 
being  used  for  assassination ;  yet  the  British  government 
refused  to  surrender  accomplices  of  the  assassins.  It  may 
be  that  her  hatred  for  the  Napoleonic  dynasty  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it,  and  it  is  cei*tain  that  there  was  no  ex- 
tradition treaty  to  compel  her  to  do  othei'wise.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  political  offenses 
are  expressly  excepted  from  our  own  extradition  treaty. 
While  the  indictment  is  for  murder,  and  not  for  treason, 
we  must  remember  that  it  was  a  murder  purely  political 
in  its  animus.  The  revolt  in  Ireland  is  just  as  positive  a 
fact  as  if  the  malcontents  were  under  arms.  So  far  as  this 
offense  is  concerned  the  civilized  world  condemns  it,  and, 
for  the  time,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  public  sentiment 
would  fully  approve  the  extradition.   It  is  worthy  of  care- 


ful consideration,  however,  whether  there  is  not  under  it 
a  principle  which  it  would  be  hazardous  to  ivbandon,  even 
for  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  such  reckless  scoundrels  as 
the  dynamite  plotters  hanged.  Just  at  this  time,  too,  it  is 
a  matter  of  some  gratification  to  call  to  mind  the  fact  that 
the  British  flag  was  made  the  cover  for  the  most  infamous 
and  notorious  conspiracies  against  our  government  during 
the  war  of  rebellion.  Canada  was  the  rendezvous  of  the 
Confederate  agents,  who  sought  to  weaken  our  ai*mies  in 
the  field  by  organizing  rebellion  in  their  rear. 


»% 


NoTHiKO  shows  the  intimate  relations  between  this 
country  and  England  in  a  more  striking  manner  than  the 
fact  that  the  present  controversy  between  the  mother 
country  and  Ireland  seems  altogether  likely  to  become  an 
important  factor  in  our  national  politics.  For  many  years 
the  free-trade  organizations  of  England  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  interfere  in  American  politics,  by  the  circulation 
of  free-trade  pamphlets,  and,  in  many  instances  no  doubt, 
by  furnishing  money  to  secure  the  election  of  candidates 
favorable  to  their  interests.  It  has  been  freely  cliarged 
that  this  course  has  been  habitually  pui-sued  when  the 
chances  of  success  were  at  all  reasonable.  As  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  such  documents,  there  can  be  no  real  objec- 
tion to  it  beyond  the  mere  impropriety  of  the  citizens  of 
one  country  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  another.  It  is  veij 
much  the  same  as  the  American  Land  Leaguers  furnishing 
money  to  secure  the  election  of  Land  League  candidates, 
or  scattering  Irish  pamphlets  broadcast  through  England. 
Now,  however,  English  interest  in  free  trade  seems  likely 
to  have  a  very  different  influence  upon  our  politics. 
Hitherto  a  large  portion  of  the  vote  of  that  party  most 
favorably  disposed  toward  free  trade  has  come  from  Irish- 
Americans.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  great 
part  of  this  vote  is  now  inclined  in  favor  of  a  tariff  that 
shall  be  almost  proscriptive  of  English  manufactures — ^not 
from  any  sudden  change  of  heart  as  to  our  national  polity, 
but  fVom  a  desire  to  cripple  English  prosperity.  This  phase 
of  international  politics  is  a  new  and  interesting  one. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Irish  vote — which  is  first  of  all 
things  Irish — in  several  states  represents  the  balance  of 
power,  and  it  is  quite  within  the  range  bf  possibility  that 
we  shall  see  an  almost  entire  reorganization  of  parties 
effected  by  a  desire  to  compel  England  to  yield  to  the  de- 
mands of  Ireland. 


* 
«  » 


The  "Twilight  Club-'  of  New  York  is  a  new  exponent 
of  the  tendency  of  the  over-worked  business  men  of  our 
cities  to  seek  recreation  by  some  foi*m  of  co-operative  asso- 
ciation. In  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  teion  it  can 
hardly  be  called  a  club.  It  has  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a 
lounging-house,  a  restaurant,  reading-room,  billiard-room, 
smoking-room  or  drinking-rooms,  that  are  inseparable 
from  the  imported  club  idea  as  it  has  taken  root  and  de- 
veloped with  us.  The  one  feature  of  club  life — that  which 
it  most  vaunts  itself  upon,  too — is  really  alraot>t  lost  sight 
of  in  ordinary  clubs.  The  man  who  does  not  play  bil- 
liards or  drink  wine — who  prefers  to  smoke  at  home,  and 
has  on  his  own  libi-ary  table  all  the  periodical  literature 
he  has  time  to  read — has  really  very  little  to  gain  from 
club  life  except  the  mere  privilege  of  being  reported  as 
one  of  the  members  of  the  "Age,"  the  "Haut  Ton"  or 
the  "Tip  Top,"  or  whatever  may  be  the  name  of  the  club 
to  which  he  may  be  attached.  As  a  restaurant  it  offers 
as  good  an  opportunity  as  any  other  for  him  to  get  a 
breakfast  or  a  luncheon,  except  that  it  is  usually  more  in- 
conveniently situarted.  As  a  rule,  the  man  of  brains  who 
is  a  worker  in  any  specific  field  is  only  a  club  man  fok*  the 
reason  that  Tom  Owen  gave  for  enlisting  as  a  volunteer— 
"  not  for  fame,  not  for  fun,  nor  for  patriotism,  but  just  for 
the  big  of  tne  thing. ^^  Of  real  rest,  the  club  usually  affords 
the  worker  who  does  not  wish  to  take  it  on  a  billisml-table 
the  very  minimum  amount  obtainable  for  the  money  be 
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expends.  He  helps  to  pay  the  interest  on  a  palace,  sup- 
port a  French  caterer,  pay  for  esthetic  furniture,  keep  up 
a  magnificently-bound  and  little-used  libmry,  and  perhaps 
passes  as  many  hours  of  unsatisfactory  leisure  within  its 
walls  as  it  costs  him  dollars  every  year.  The  really  club- 
bable men,  the  thinkera  and  workers,  can  only  afford  this 
luxury  by  a  self-sacrifice  that  it  is  painful  to  contemplate. 
Such  a  thing  as  a  club  at  which  a  man  of  moderate  means 
may  pass  a  pleasant  evening  with  othei's  of  like  circum- 
stances and  inclination,  without  feeling  that  he  is  doing 
violence  to  his  own  sense  of  duty  to  those  dependent  on 
him,  is  at  least  very  rare  in  our  modem  city  life.  This 
want  is  one  that  the  ** Twilight  Club"  is  an  attempt  to 
supply.  How  it  may  succeed  is  yet  a  problem.  The 
movement  is  certainly  radical  in  its  character,  the  club 
being  dedicated  to  **the  new  gospel  of  relaxation,"  and 
laying  down  its  platform  in  the  following  quaint  for- 
mulary : 

Objects. — To  cultivate  intellectual  good-fellowship,  and  to 
enjoy  rational  recreation. 

Expenses. — Each  member  pays  for  his  own  dinner. 

Principles. — No  constitution;  no  by-laws;  no  president; 
no  dues ;  no  initiation  fees ;  no  salaries ;  no  debts  or  pecuniary 
obligations ;  no  defalcations ;  no  watering  stock  ;  no  decamping 
treasurer ;  no  cliques ;  no  duelling ;  no  scandal ;  no  profanity ; 
no  late  hours  ;  no  excess  in  drinking  ;  no  puns  ;  no  gush  ;  no 
lengthy  speeches ;  no  "  papers  " ;  no  **  high  Ideal "  ;  no  *'  grand 
reform  " ;  in  short — no  red  tape  ;  no  formality ;  no  humbug. 

Programme. — A  dinner,  without  wine,  at  6  o'clock,  sharp, 
$1.00 ;  interspersed  with  music,  recitations,  and  ten-minute 
practical  shop-talks  by  members. 

Invitations. — Members  may  invite  fHends  to  attend  any  din- 
ner upon  at  least  one  day's  written  notice  to  the  Secretary. 

It  is  simply  a  company  of  intellectual  workers  who  come 
together  at  an  early  hour,  without  the  formality  of  full 
dress,  sit  down  to  a  good  toothsome  dinner'  (served  for  a 
dollar  apiece  without  wine),  and  when  it  is  over  spend  an 
hour  or  two  in  short  impromptu  speeches  upon  some  sub- 
ject of  which  each  one  has  speciiTc  knowledge.  At  a 
recent  meeting  the  genei*al  subject  was  *^  the  effect  of  De- 
mocracy upon  individualism."  Each  one  was  expected 
to  illustrate  from  his  own  standpoint  some  phase  of  this 
genei*al  idea.  There  were  men  of  all  professions  present, 
and  without  any  previous  preparation  or  seeming  effort 
each  one  gave  from  his  own  experience,  or  from  the  work 
of  his  own  profession,  something  bearing  more  or  less  re- 
motely on  the  subject.  It  was  a  most  restful  exhilaration 
that  pervaded  the  gathering.  Men  of  great  wealth  and 
men  of  very  moderate  means  sat  side  by  side,  all  giving 
and  receiving  equal  recreation  and  advantage.  The  club 
at  each  meeting  invites  a  few  guest«,  so  that  there  is 
always  an  element  of  freshness  and  variety,  as  well  as  the 
general  feeling  of  good-fellowship  that  invests  the  gather- 
ing with  its  genial  glow.  The  results  of  this  movement 
will  be  watched  with  interest  by  all  our  tired  brain- 
workers.  If  it  shall  be  that  its  originators  have  devised  a 
form  of  club-life  to  which  a  man  may  belong  who  is  not 
a  millionaire,  which  will  give  the  advantages  of  intel- 
lectual fellowship  to  those  who  most  need  them,  they  will 
have  deserved  more  of  their  age  than  many  more  preten- 
tious reformers. 

» 
*  » 

Apropos  of  this  subject  we  hazard  the  inquiry,  why 
should  not  this  system  of  securing  social  intercourse  and 
relaxation,  at  a  reasonable  expense,  be  applied  to  families 
as  well  ?  Very  few  thinkers  and  workers  can  afford  to  be 
enteitainers.  Until  a  man  of  moderate  means  becomes 
eminent  enough  to  be  in  some  sort  a  lion,  he  has  little 
chance  of  enjoying  what  we  to-day  call  society.  Even 
then  he  is  likely  te  receive  such  left-handed  compliments 
as  that  which  a  leading  New  York  journal  lately  bestowed 
upon  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  **To  have  been  invited," 
said  this  journal,  **  to  dine  with  Mrs.  B.  should  amply 
have  satisfied  his  ambition."      If  Mrs.  B.  had  been   an 


intellectual  star  of  great  brilliancy  this  extravagance 
might  have  been  pardonable  ;  but  if  Mrs.  B.  had  not  been 
the  representative  of  several  million  dollars,  it  would  not 
have  been  made.  The  truth  is.  the  necessities  of  our  mod- 
ern life  are  such  that  the  bulk  of  our  best  people  live  al- 
most without  society.  There  is  no  half-way  house  between 
the  call  and  the  dinner  of  ceremony,  of  the  reception  or 
party,  the  preparation  for  which  is  a  matter  of  terror  to 
the  household  economist.  The  Twilight  Club  is  really 
only  a  weekly  picnic.  Why  not  extend  it  and  let  it  include 
the  wives  and  daughters  and  sons  ?  In  our  great  cities 
there  is  to-day  an  absolute  dearth  of  healthy  society  for 
people  of  moderate  means.  The  American  is,  first  of  all 
things,  proud.  He  knows  that  he  is  a  king,  and  if  he  can- 
not do  things  in  a  royal  way,  he  will  not  do  them  at  all. 
Why  not  remand  our  present  formal  social  displays  to 
their  proper  sphere,  and  let  little  groups  of  families  band 
together  for  pleasant  weekly  or  monthly  reunions  at  some 
pleasant  place  of  public  entei*tainment,  each  paying  for 
his  own  dinner,  and  being  at  once  host  and  guest?  One 
of  the  pleasantest  gatherings  we  have  ever  attended  was  a 
family  party  of  twenty  or  thirty,  who  went  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Gloucester  to  a  dinner  df  **  planked  shad  "  at  a 
public  house.  There  was  wit,  hilarity  and  unrestrained 
social  intercourse.  The  cost  was  trivial  and  evenly  di- 
vided. No  one  was  oppressed  with  the  consciousness  that 
he  could  not  afford  it,  and  it  left  a  green  spot  in  every  one's 
memory.  Why  should  not  just  such  a  cotene  of  friends 
unite  to  give  a  dozen  such  receptions  every  winter,  each  in- 
viting one  or  two  guests,  and  bringing  their  families  into 
close,  healthy,  honorable  association  without  embarrass- 
ment or  obligation  to  any  one.  A  ball  or  a  dinner  at  Del- 
monico*s  is  good  form  for  the  highest  society.  Why  should 
not  co-operative  social  clubs  take  advantage  of  a  similar 
method  of  securing  imrestrained  intercourse  and  rational 
recreation  ? 


»% 


It  would  be  difficult  just  now  to  find  any  one  who  is  not 
more  or  less  interested  in  the  passenger  list^  of  outgoing 
European  steamers.  If  one  is  not  going  in  person  he  or 
she  at  least  has  friends  who  are  going,  and  there  is  a  cer- 
tain satisfaction  in  seeing  their  names  misspelled  in  the 
papers.  People  talk  nowadays  of  the  pleasures  and  mise- 
ries of  ocean  voyages — by  steam,  of  course — and  Mr.  John 
Burroughs  recently  published  such  a  charming  essay  on 
the  subject  in  Ths  Century  that  the  privileged  few  of  his 
readers  who  have  made  the  same  voyage  under  sail,  in  a 
real  ship,  driven  by  the  forces  of  nature — not  by  a  mighty 
tea-kettle  over  a  fierce  volcano,  manned  by  real  **  sailor- 
men,  "not  by  stokers  and  waiters — could  not  but  regret 
that  the  author  was  as  yet  a  sti*anger  to  such  an  expe- 
rience. The  writer  of  this  paragraph  is  only  a  landsman, 
but  he  loves  and  longs  for  the  sea,  and  has  twice  crossed 
the  North  Atlantic  through  the  **  roaring  forties"  in  No- 
vember. He  can  truly  say,  that  after  several  experiences 
of  the  ocean  under  steam,  he  vastly  prefers  the  older  and 
more  leisurely  method.  There  are  comfortable  old-linera 
still  afloat,  although  their  ancient  glory  has  departed. — A 
word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 


♦*» 


It  is  funny  enough  to  hear  an  able-bodied  "Reformer" 
like  Mr.  Wolfe  bewailing  the  fact  that  he  and  his  fellows 
have  been  used  by  the  Democrats  of  Pennsylvania  to  pull 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  the  delectation  of  the  De- 
mocracy. Did  Mr.  Wolfe  suppose  that  **ye  hungry  Demo- 
cracie"  aforesaid  intended  to  give  the  chestnuts  to  him  and 
his  fellows? 


.•• 


Thk  legislature  of  the  Empire  State  has  been  wrestling 
with  various  propositions  tiesigned  to  increase  and  im- 
prove the  water  supply  of  New  York.  Philadelphia  has 
just  gotten  over  its  annual  controversy  as  to  whether 
clean  water  or  sewage  is  most  conducive  to  health,  and 
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has  concluded  to  experiment  a  while  longer  with  the 
sewage. 


•% 


The  habit  of  daily  washing  the  steps  and  pavement  is 
so  universal  in  Philadelphia  that  strangers,  who  only  hear 
it  laughed  about,  genei'ally  suppose  it  to  be  a  very  cleanly 
city.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  not  many  removes  from  the 
filthiest  in  the  world,  and  will  probably  remain  so  until  a 
pestilence  comes  and  makes  funerals  too  fashionable  to  be 
forgotten. 


#% 


The  Continent  is  not  responsible  for  Mr.  Joaquin 
Miller's  rendering  of  Job  xxviii,  1,  in  his  charming  ac- 
count of  **Idahho,"  and  the  derivative  meaning  of  its 
musical  name.  The  revised  vei-sion  of  the  Old  Testament 
will  shortly  be  published,  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  inde- 
pendence is  permissible  in  the  matter  of  translation  and 
comment  thereon. 


♦% 


Gk>vERNOR  Butler  seems  to  have  a  decided  penchant 
for  Herculean  jobs  of  cleaning  up.  For  the  first  time  in 
its  history  New  Orleans  was  thoroughly  cleaned  under  his 
administration.  Lately  he  has  grappled  the  Tewksbury 
Almshouse. 


»*» 


With  the  publication  of  the  letters  and  memorials  of 
Jane  Welsh  Carlyle,  ^  Mr.  Froude  has  finished  what  must 
before  tliis  have  presented  itself  to  him  as  a  thankless 
task  ;  and  when  we  consider  the  results  we  are  forced  to 
admit  that  it  seems  altogether  an  unnecessary  one.  Left 
to  his  own  judgment,  he  has  seen  fit  to  lay  bare  before  the 
world  the  private  life  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlyle,  and  the 
reputation  of  his  dead  friends  must  pay  the  penalty. 

When  Mr.  Froude  remarks  that  there  **  ought  to  be  no 
mystery  about  Carlyle,''  he  doubtless  strikes  the  keynote 
on  which  he  has  proceeded  in  the  whole  matter.  It  is  a 
bitter  irony  of  fate  that  has  warped  Carlyle's  saying  that 
** human  portraits  faithfully  drawn  are  of  all  pictures  the 
welcomest  on  human  walls,"  into  any  i-ecognition  that 
such  livid  photogmphs  as  are  given  by  the  **  Reminis- 
cences *'  and  by  these  letters  are  to  be  desired.  These  are 
not  **  portraits;''  they  are  not  drawn,  either  faithfully  or 
otherwise  ;  they  are  at  best  but  negatives,  from  which  we 
must  evolve  our  pictures  with  greater  or  less  fidelity,  as 
we  know  little  or  much  of  men. 

"To  be  honestly  forgotten  "  Carlyle  might  indeed  have 
considered  an  enviable  destiny;  to  have  himself  thus 
brought  to  the  hopeless  level  of  the  commonplace  could 
hardly  have  entered  into  his  anticipations.  It  is  no  credit 
to  our  civilization  that  this  revelation  is  not  more  de- 
plored; that  what  would  be  legitimate  interest  in  the 
methods  of  work,  the  habits  of  mind,  of  a  great  thinker, 
such  as  Carlyle  undoubtedly  was,  has  degenerated  into  a 
vapid  curiosity  as  to  the  private  relations  with  his  wife, 
and  the  question  whether  or  not  the  life  of  a  charming 
woman  was  miserably  sacrificed  to  a  selfish  churl.  Her 
letters  may  be  supposed  to  hold  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem, and  in  this  their  value  lies.  The  eclipse  from  which 
Mrs.  Carlyle  suffered  in  life  haa  followed  her  after  death, 
and  all  admiration  or  blame  for  her  is  bound  to  go  into  the 
scale  against  or  for  her  husband.  Indeed,  Carlyle  him- 
self, with  unconscious  egotism,  starts  with  us  at  the  out- 
set. The  letters,  which  comprise  only  those  written  after 
their  removal  to  Chelsea,  are  introduced  by  a  most  char- 
acteristic note,  in  which  he  recalls  his  own  wretchedness 
at  the  time,  suffering  from  the  heat  and  the  torture  of  a 
stiff  hat,  which  he  remembers  he  wore  in  compliance  with 
fashion. 

The  altogether  unlovely  aspect  in  which  he  appeared  in 
the  '*  Reminiscences"  at  first  sight  does  not  seem  appre- 

(1)  The  Letteks  and  Memorials  op  Mrs.  Carlyle,  Annotated 
BY  Thomas  Carlyle.  E<Uted  by  J.  A.  Froude.  8vo,  2  vols,  |4.00. 
Chas.  Scrlbner'8  Sons. 


ciably  toned  down  by  these  letters.  But  if  we  accept 
their  internal  evidence  we  are  bound  to  acknowledge  that 
there  must  have  been  a  side  he  does  not  display  in  his 
own  writings,  either  in  the  **  Reminiscences  "  or  his  notes 
to  these  letters.  There  has  been  a  deal  of  sympathy  ex- 
pended upon  the  woman  who  gave  up  wealth  and  social 
prestige  to  toil  in  poverty  and  loneliness  for  a  man  far  be- 
neath her  in  station ;  but  here  is  no  proof  that  such  sym- 
pathy was  needed.  Human  nature  is  alike  the  world  over. 
That  these  two  have  been  brought  into  prominence  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  they  wera  instigated  by  the  same 
motives,  possessed  of  the  same  faults  and  the  same  virtues 
as  the  rest  of  mankind.  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle,  viewed  alone 
as  the  self-sacrificing  wife  of  a  man  by  no  means  gently 
bred,  selfish  by  nature,  the  victim  of  a  frightful  temper, 
aggravated  by  the  torments  of  dyspepsia  in  its  worst 
form,  seems  little  short  of  a  martyr,  who  deserves  saint- 
h(K>d  for  her  loyalty  and  toil ;  but  when  we  test  her  virtues 
by  those  of  other  wives  we  find  that,  though  beautiful, 
they  are,  fortunately,  not  rare  ;  all  women  are  tlie  same ; 
given  the  duty  to  perform  and  the  love  to  strengthen  the 
heart  and  the  hand,  and  toil  is  no  burden,  privation  no 
evil.  Judged  in  this  light,  Mrs.  Carlyle  is  presented  to  us 
in  these  lettei*s  as  a  woman  who  chose  her  own  path  and 
found  her  happiness  in  it.  There  is  no  room  for  us  to 
doubt  but  that  she  felt  her  own  ** Scotch  thrift"  a  much 
more  respectable  possession  than  wealth. 

Carlyle's  ill  humor  she  could  make  a  subject  for  jest 
upon  occasion,  a  good  proof  that  it  was  not  an  unbearable 
crop.  After  that  weary  time  at  Craigenpultock  she  could 
still  write  merrily.  **  Indeed,  I  continue  quite  content 
with  my  bargain  ;  I  could  wish  him  a  little  lessyelloic  and 
a  little  more  peaceable^  that  is  all."  The  many  letters  to 
Carlyle  are  too  full  of  apt,  witty  and  personal  allusions  to 
which  he  supplies  the  key,  not  to  make  it  evident  that 
their  intercourse  was  unusually  pleasant  and  intimate. 
She  did  not  hesitate  to  *' chaff"  him  upon  his  ill  temper 
or  upon  his  want  of  foresight  or  of  common  sense ;  and  if 
his  harshness  grieved  her  she  told  him  of  it  with  the  great- 
est tenderness,  as  he  himself  records.  It  \s>  quite  evident 
that  his  letters  to  her  must  have  been  as  loving  and  kind 
as  hers  to  him ;  and  Miss  Jewsbury's  assertion  that  she 
lived  without  any  evidences  of  affection  from  him  seems 
disproved  by  a  letter  from  him  to  his  mother  in  1835.  She 
writes:  **I  liave  only  him,  only  him  in  the  whole  wide 
world  to  love  me,  poor  little  wretch  that  I  am.  Not  but 
that  numbers  of  people  love  me,  after  their  fashion,  far 
better  than  I  deserve ;  but  then  his  fashion  is  so  different 
from  all  others,  and  seems  alone  to  suit  the  crotchety  crea- 
tui-e  that  I  am  ;"  and  we  have  a  pleasant  picture  of  Car- 
lyle giving  to  her  and  her  mother  each  a  sovereign  from 
the  gold  eai*ned  by  his  first  lecture  "to  buy  something 
with  as  handsel  of  this  novelty."  This  was  in  trying 
times  for  them ;  they  were  very  poor,  their  money  was 
"most  gone,''  and  this  thoughtful  act  on  Carlyle's  part 
has  a  significance  we  should  not  overlook.  Her  constant 
endeavor  to  shield  him  from  anxiety  about  her  when  they 
were  apart  is  good  proof  that  such  anxiety  was  felt,  and 
that  he  was  never  really  immindful  of  her,  though,  with 
a  blind  selfishness,  he  suffered  her  to  undergo  hardships 
often  really  needless. 

The  misery  and  unhappiness  of  their  married  life  ap- 
j>ears  to  have  been  confined  to  the  period  when  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle resented  his  constant  visits  to  Bath  House  and  became 
bitterly  jealous  of  Lady  Ashburton.  Of  this  Carlyle  has 
not  a  word  to  say  ;  his  moans  and  self-repi'oaches  are  ex. 
pended  upon  things  which  really  never  disturbed  her  se- 
renity. Extracts  from  her  diaiy,  these  partly  chosen  by 
Mr.  Froude,  who  adds  a  few  explanations  carefully  divid- 
ing his  blame  between  the  two,  and  some  additional  words 
of  Miss  Jewsbury,  who  was  Mrs.  Carlyle's  confidante,  are 
all  we  have  to  base  our  judgment  upon.  If  the  evidence 
of  the  letters  l)efore  and  after  this  period  of  estrangement 
is  any  indication  of  Mi*s.  Carlyle's  feelings,  this  question 
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of  neglpctiug  his  wife  for  Lady  Aslibmtou'B  society  is  tlie 
only  one  to  be  made  against  liis  treatment  of  her.  But 
Mr.  Froude  does  not  leave  a  pleasant  impreasion  with  his 
remark  that  "Iiib  displeasure  ruslied  into  cxpressionB  not 
easily  forgotten."  Knowing  the  power  of  Carlyle's  Eiig- 
HmIi,  one  is  likely  to  try  tlie  imagination  to  find  what  "ex- 
pressions "  he  visited  upon  tlie  poor,  jealous  tittle  wife. 

The  only  acknowledgment  we  have  from  Carljrle  that 
any  snch  trouble  ever  existed  is  Mr.  Froude's  record  of  a 
leniark  of  Carlyle  that  he  had  "cared  for  her  through  all 
that  unhappy  time,  but  she  never  knew  it." 

The  diary  is  a  sad  record.  Nothing  could  be  more  touch- 
ing than  her  pathetic  little  entry,  "Ihave  learnt  to  suffer 
'all  to  myself.'  From  'onlj  childless'  to  that  ih  a  far  and 
n  rough  road  to  travel."  This  arouses  a  pity  that  the  as- 
surance of  Miss  Jewsbury  that  "  any  other  wife  would 
have  laughed  at  Mr.  Carlyle's  bevfitchment  with  Lady 
Ashburton  "  fikils  to  lessen.  But  injustice  to  the  husband 
we  must  look  on  the  otlier  side.  The  society  at  Bath 
House  was  just  what  Carlyle  needed.  Witliout  some 
human  stimulant  he  could  not  caiiy  on  his  work.  It  was 
not  in  his  nature  to  understand  his  wife's  feelings.  He 
regai-ded  his  work  aud  his  own  mental  state  as  his  para- 
moHDt  interests.  We  may  well  believe  him  ignorant  of 
any  such  power  for  suffering  as  his  wife  posBessed,  and  it 
is  liardly  credible  that  Miss  Jewsbury's  remark  that  he 
"  lingei'ed  in  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  for  the  sake 
of  a  great  lady,"  is  literally  true. 

It  is  impossible  to  deprecate  too  much  the  publication 
of  this  diary,  or  the  bringing  up  of  this  question  by  Mr. 
Froude.  It  is  evident  that  the  estrau<;eraeut  was  only 
tempomry,  and  tliat  Mi's.  Carlyle,  upon  the  death  of  Lady 
Asliburton,  regained  her  old  teeling  of  content,  and  again 
lavished  upon  him  the  afiection  she  had  never  lost.  Her 
conduct  affords  acnrious  subject  for  study.  For  the  fli-st 
time  in  their  married  life  she  looked  at  him  as  he  really 
was.  She  despised  his  sellishness,  though  he  was  not  one 
whit  more  selBsli  than  before.  She  did  not  spare  her  dis- 
dain nor  her  satire.  For  that  time  in  his  life  Carlyle  prob- 
ably had  the  plain,  unvai'nishcd  truth  told  him  about  his 
owu  deliciencies,  an  experience  no  man  cares  to  go  through, 
and  no  man  less  likely  to  be  pleased  with  than  he  ;  but  no 
sooner  does  Lady  Aslibui-ton  die  than  she  becomes  again 
as  oblivious  of  his  faults  and  shoi'tcumings  as  she  was  be- 
fore the  estrangement  occurred,  and  in  the  piteous  letters 
written  during  her  sickness  it  is  evident  she  clung  tu  him 
as  to  none  other  in  the  world.  Faithful,  tender,  loyal 
wife;  unselfish   in  giving,  but  humanly   demanding  her 

The  letters  must  prove  disappointing  to  those  who  have 
cipectedtoleam  from  them  anything  of  any  wider  interest 
than  this.  They  have,  it  is  true,  acharm  of  their  own.  Their 
literary  excellence  is  great;  they  are  delightful  records  of 
every.day  life.  But  we  ftnd  little  in  them  to  inform  us 
about  her  actual  self;  the  little  they  show  us  makes  us  feel 
that  her  opinions  and  feelings  were  a  redex  of  his.  It  is 
amusing  to  read  her  charge  "that  Emerson  had  no  ideas 
(save  mad  ones)  he  had  not  got  from  Carlyle,"  and  her 
assertion  that  she  "should  be  surprised  and  grieved  to 
find  Cai'lyle  sent inientali zing  over  a  pack  of  black  brutes" 
(the  negroes  in  Jamaica),  indicates  Uiat  her  whole  mental 
tone  took  its  color  from  hiin.  There  is  the  same  sharji 
comment  upon  the  peculiarities  of  their  friends  that  we 
find  in  his  own  "  Reminiscences.''  and  how  much  of  mu- 
tual synipathy  they  may  have  had,  there  was  no  charity 
for  the  weaknesses  of  others. 

With  all  their  brightness  and  vivacity  there  is  in  tliese 
letters  little  of  thought,  of  s|>eculalion  or  of  ennobling 
sentiment,  such  as  we  miglit  expect  from  such  a  woman 
to  her  husband ;  and  we  arc  forced  to  conclude  that  two 
volumes  of  purely  personal  matters,  headaches,  dyspep- 
sia, servants,  dog,  birds  and  house-clean hig  are  not  calcu- 
lated to  create  any  great  enthusiasm  regarding  Cailyle'a 
wife  or  himself. 


"Democracy"  is  still  in  f^vor  abroad  as  a  historical 
estimate  of  American  politics  and  politicians,  and  is  now 
running  in  a  French  translation,  a  German  one  having 
already  ap|>eared. 

Mrs.  Frances  Eleanor  Trollops  shows  the  family 
capacity  for  continuous  work,  and  has  her  usual  new  novel 
in  press,  the  title  being  after  the  Walter  Besant  order — 
"Like  Ships  Upon  the  Sea." 

The  beautiful  Riverside  edition  of  Hawthorne's  works, 
published  by  Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co.,  has  reached  the 
eighth  volume,  twelve  comprising  the  set,  and  no  finer 
workmanship  has  ever  been  given  for  the  same  money, 
the  volumes  being  but  $3.00  each. 

The  publication  of  translationB  of  three  of  Luther's 
principal  works  is  to  celebrate  his  fourth  centenary  in 
England,  the  titles  being:  "Christian  Liberty,"  "The 
Babylonian  Captivity  of  the  Church,"  and  the  "  Address 
to  the  Nobility  of  the  Qermau  Nation." 

No  autograph  is  so  rare  as  that  of  Moliere.  The  longest 
is  but  six  lines  long,  being  a  receipt  for  money.  One  genu- 
ine and  interesting  signature,  on  Corneille's  "  Jmitatio 
Christi,"  was  cut  olTwith  the  fly-leaf  and  lost  by  a  country 
bookbinder.  An  example  is  said  to  have  been  bought  for 
a  few  cents  in  America. 

Among  the  numerous  "studies  "  in  biography  now  be- 
fore the  public,  nothing  is  more  enjoyable  than  the  "Study 
of  Maria  Edgeworth,"  by  Mrs.  Oliver,  soon  to  have  longer 
notice  in  our  columns,  and  worthy  a  permanent  place  as» 
delightful  record  of  quite  as  delightful  a  woman.  (12mo, 
pp.  571,  13.29 ;  Cupples,  Upham  &  Co.,  Boston). 

Mr.  IIenrt  James  is  hereafter  to  be  enrolled  as  one  of 
the  regular  critics  of  the  Century  corps,  essays  on  Anthony 
Trollope  and  Alphonse  Daudet  following  the  one  on  the 
Emerson- Carlyle  correspondence  in  the  Juue  number.  To 
many  Mr.  James'  critical  work  is  of  more  interest  and 
value  than  his  stories,  bis  trained  ability  showing  here  to 
the  utmost  advantage. 

Dr.  D.  Q.  Brinton  is  preparing  and  wilt  soon  publish 
in  his  "Library  of  Aboriginal  Literature  "  "The  Iroquois 
Book  of  Rites,"  giving  the  original  text  with  a  literal 
translation,  notes,  glossary  aud  introduction.  The  original 
book,  wliich  is  more  than  a  century  old,  is  written  partly 
in  the  Mohawk  and  partly  in  the  Onondaga  langnages,  and 
comprises  the  speeclies,  songs  and  cei-emonial  order  of  tlie 
United  Nations.    This  volume  will  be  ready  in  June. 

Reference  hooks,  more  and  mora  a  necessity  to  the 
student,  are  to  have  a  vei'y  ^esii-able  addition  in  the  shapo 
of  "  Folk  Etymology,"  by  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Palmer.  In  it 
Mr.  Palmer  gives  tlie  i-esults  of  his  study  of  tlie  influence 
upon  the  language  of  the  use  and  misuse  of  woi-ds,  the 
work  being  done  in  a  compact  yet  exhaustive  manner,  and 
likely  to  piove  of  great  use  to  both  the  literary  man  and 
the  careflil  reader. 

The  many  readers  who  have  learned  to  prizx;  the  sweet- 
ness and  devotion  in  the  woi'k  of  Frances  Ridley  Havergal, 
will  welcome  a  volume  in  which  several  of  her  smaller 
books  have  been  incorporated,  fihe  Is  both  an  impres- 
sive anil  an  inspiring  writer,  and  has  liocome  the  friend 
and  comforter  of  thousands  who  have  l)een  soothed  and 
uplifted  by  her  tender  yet  genial  thought.  (Square  lOmo, 
pp.  564.  tLOO ;  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.). 
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The  John  W.  Lovell  Co.  has  issued  Professor  Ernest 
Haeckers  **  India  and  Ceylon  "  in  its  cheap  form,  one 
of  the  best  printed  and  most  convenient  in  size  of  all  the 
cheap  **  libraries.**  Professor  Haeckel  is  Professor  of 
Zoology  at  the  University  of  Jena,  and  belongs  to  the 
Darwinian  school,  being  one  of  the  first  German  scholars 
who  followed  his  lead.  The  field  gone  over  in  the  book  is 
an  almost  unknown  one,  and  the  translation  by  Mrs. 
Boggs,  though  very  free,  gives  the  spirit  of  the  original 
excellently.     (Paper,  pp.  174,  20  cents). 

**Fanchbtte,'*  the  latest  Round  Robin  story,  is  pre- 
posterous, but  then  it  is  also  amusing,  and  one  can  forgive 
improbabilities  and  impossibilities  when  their  putting  is 
vivacious  and  breezy.  The  ends  of  the  earth  meet  to- 
gether, and  naturally,  for  much  of  the  scene  is  in  Wash- 
ington ;  and  a  Russian  prince,  an  American  East  Indian 
rajah,  the  owner  of  a  Virginia  plantation,  an  indefinite 
series  of  nouveaux  riches,  a  popular  actress  and  various 
newspaper  men  work  together  and  separately  in  a  seiies 
of  plots  and  counter-plots,  which  in  the  end  untangle.  As 
a  work  of  ait  the  book  has  no  place,  but  it  will  amuse  the 
reader  heailily  and  thoroughly,  and  that  is  much.  (16mo, 
pp.  369,  $1.00;  James  R.  Osgood  <&  Co.,  Boston). 

A  RECENT  tourist  describes  Olney,  Cowper's  old  home, 
as  changing  very  little  with  time.  Its  long  street  of  old 
houses,  still  looking  fresh,  because  built  of  calcareous 
stone,  though  some  bear  the  date  of  two  centuries,  has  one 
unvarying  aspect  of  dullness,  if  not  of  gloom.  The  tall 
red-brick  house  in  which  Cowper  wrote  *' The  Task*' 
stands  in  a  roomy  angle  of  the  street,  towering  most  un- 
picturesquely  above  its  neighbors.  It  is  now  divided  into 
three  separate  tenements.  The  place  and  its  associations 
^re  very  little  changed  since  the  days  when  the  ]>ostman*8 
horn  was  heard  as  he  came  over  the  long  bridge,  ^^news 
from  all  nations  lumbering  at  his  back.**  Weston  Under- 
wood, the  seat  of  the  poet*s  friends,  the  Throckmortons, 
has  lately  been  sold  by  the  present  baronet,  who  has  two 
other  estates.     The  old  mansion  was  long  since  razed. 

Books  about  books  are  multiplying  swiftly,  but  the 
three  little  ones  lately  published  by  F.  Leypoldt,  whose 
Literary  News  is  a  standard  authority  as  to  current  litera- 
tui*e,  are  worthy  the  attention  of  all  readers.  **  Libraries 
and  Readers  '*  (16mo,  pp.  186,  50  cents),  by  William  E. 
Foster,  Libi-arian  of  the  Providence  Public  Library,  is,  as 
its  title  indicates,  devoted  to  the  subject  of  how  to  read 
and  how  to  use  a  library  and  books  in  general.  '*  Li- 
braries and  Schools**  (16mo,  pp.  126,  50  cents)  covers  the 
same  ground  in  its  bearings  on  younger  readers,  and  is 
made  up  of  various  addresses  selected  by  Samuel  S. 
Green,  Libitirian  of  the  Worcester  Free  Public  Library ; 
while  "Books  for  the  Young*'  is  a  list  prepared  by  Miss 
C.  M.  Hew  ins,  of  the  Hartford  Library,  which  will  be 
found  of  great  use  to  both  parents  and  teachers.  (25 
cents). 

A  LETTER  from  Mr.  8.  C.  Hall  appears  in  the  Spectator  in 
relation  to  the  English  edition  of  Emerson's  poems. 
**  When  Emerson  was  last  in  England,  in  1873,  he  spent 
his  last  evening  with  me  befor#  sailing  for  Boston.  When 
in  my  library,  he  asked  me  if  I  had  an  English  edition  of 
his  *  May  Poems.'  as  he  said  he  had  been  asked  whatever 
the  one  on  *  Brahma*  could  mean,  to  which  he  replied, 
*rall  it  "Jehovah  **  and  perhaps  you  will  understand  it 
better.*  But  another  friend  had  said  to  him  that  it  seemed 
only  nonsense  !  I  found  the  poem  for  him,  and,  on  look- 
ing it  over,  he  exclaimed  :  *  Well  might  they  call  it  non- 
sense I  Not  only  is  the  word  "not  *'  omitted  in  the  third 
line  (as  you  pointed  out),  but  in  the  seventh  line  they  have 
printed  "vanquished,**  instead  of  "vanished,**  which,  of 
course,  spoils  the  whole  meaning  of  the  poem.'  I  have 
always  admired  this  poem,  as  clearly  giving  the  Brahmin 
belief  that  each  soul  is  part  of  the  Divinity,  and  hope  this 
correction  will  help  to  make  it  more  clear." 


The  reader  to  whom  the  novel  of  the  day  has  become  a 
weariness  to  the  fiesh,  and  whose  mental  palate  has  tested 
fiavoi-s  so  steadily  that,  as  with  the  tea-tasters,  there  is  tem- 
porary paralysis,  will  find  a  tonic  in  the  forty-second  num- 
ber of  the  International  Scientific  Series  powerful  enough 
to  insure  a  i*eading  of  the  volume,  even  if  everything  els^e 
be  set  aside.  "  Ants,  Bees  and  Wasps  **  is  an  old  story  to 
the  public,  any  book  counting  as  "old**  which  has  been 
out  a  year;  but  tliis  "Record  of  Observations  on  the 
Habits  of  the  Social  Hymenoptei-a,**  is  as  fresh  and  vivid 
as  it  must  continue  to  be  for  an  indefinite  time  to  come. 
Sir  John  Lubbock's  patient  and  enthusiastic  labor  is  sup- 
plemented by  the  ability  to  give  the  result  of  those  labors 
in  a  style  that  is  as  charming  as  the  stories  he  tells ;  and 
there  is  small  excuse  for  not  finding  the  books  of  our  great- 
est English  scientist  more  attractive  than  anything  fiction 
has  to  ofl*er.  The  readers  of  The  Continent  have  already 
had  a  suggestion  of  the  enjoyment  to  be  found  here,  in 
Dr.  McCook*s  valuable  papers  printed  in  the  first  volume, 
and  the  testimonies  of  both  observers  agree.  On  the  whole, 
ants  are  superior  in  many  points  to  man,  whose  strength, 
speed  and  endurance  are  all  far  less  in  proportion  than  tliat 
of  these  "curiously  knowledgeable  beasties,*'  as  Cariyle 
put  it,  while  their  methods  with  intoxicated  ants  offer  a 
solution  of  the  temperance  problem  that  man  may  eventu- 
ally find  it  best  to  imitete.  (12mo,  pp.  448,  $1.50 ;  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York). 

Essentially  uncomfortable  and  disagreeable  as  is  the 
atmosphere  of  Daudet's  latest  novel,  "L'Evangeliste,"  it 
contains  two  very  powerfully-drawn  characters.  In  Jeanne 
Antlieman,  the  president  of  the  Evangelist  ladies,  more 
familiar  to  us  as  members  of  the  Salvation  Army,  we  have 
the  best  example  of  a  modem  fanatic.  She  has  suffered, 
and  believes  it  right  that  all  should  suffer.  Human  claims 
sink  into  nothingness  before  those  of  Qod^  and  she  sepa^ 
rates  parent  from  child  with  the  composure  of  a  familiar 
of  the  Inquisition.  The  organization  is  represented  as 
having  something  of  the  same  power,  and  every  act  of  its 
members  is  known  and  recorded.  Eline  Ebsen,  the  de- 
voted daughter  of  a  poor  Danish  widow,  falls  under  31a- 
dame  Antheman*s  spell,  and,  though  repelled  at  first,  finally 
yields,  and  after  a  six  months*  novitiate  goes  out  into  the 
world  as  a  pi-eacher.  The  mother  in  vain  pleads  with  her 
to  return,  and  is  left  heai-t-broken  and  helpless.  The  only 
gleam  of  light  in  the  sad  story  comes  from  Pastor  Aus- 
sondon,  who  has  risen  from  the  post  of  a  simple  Swiss 
pastor  to  that  of  the  most  popular  preacher  in  Paris.  He 
believes  Madame  Antheman*s  religion  to  be  morbid  and 
false,  but  she  is  the  richest  and  most  powerful  member  of 
his  congregation,  and  he  dreads  to  denounce  her,  or  even 
seek  to  convince  the  Ebsens  of  her  mistakes.  At  last  he 
suddenly  rises  to  the  emergency,  and  the  scene  in  which 
he  repels  Madame  Antheman  from  the  communion  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  in  modem  fiction.  Of  course  he  is 
deposed  and  leaves  his  church  defeated,  but  all  the  sym- 
pathy is  with  him  and  the  gentle  old  wife,  who  remains 
his  faithful  co-worker  and  sympathizer.  The  book  is  a 
brilliant  one,  but  will  hardly  result  in  any  practical  bene- 
fit. (16mo,  paper,  pp.  304,  75  cents  ;  T.  B.  Peterson  A 
Brothers). 


NEW  BOOKS. 


Libraries  and  Schools.  Papers  wleoted  by  Samuel  S.  Green,  Li- 
brarian of  the  Free  Public  Library.  Wort-ester,  Mass.  ISmo,  pp.  12S, 
50  cents.     F.  leypoldt  A  Co.,  New  York. 

Thomas  Jekferson.  By  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.  American  Stalesmaa 
Series.     I2nux,  pp.  351,  fl.25.     Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Co..  Boetuu. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Poet.  Litterateur.  Scientist.  By 
William Skmne  Kennedy.     l2mo,  pp.  35«.  fl.50.      S.  E.  Cassino  A  Co.. 

Boston. 

Some  Impressions  op  the  United  States.  By  Edward  A.  Free- 
man, D.  C.  L.,  LL.  I>.  I2mo.  pp.  292,  fl.SO.  Henry  Holt  A  Co,.  Sew 
Yorlt. 


NOTES    AND    QUESIES. 


Tbb  following  ruleawtll  govern  corrMpondenca  designed  for 
till)  depsitment,  aod  readere  are  cordially  Invited  to  eontrlbute 
either  queetlons  or  answers,  always  burlng  In  mind  tbe  fact 
that,  while  a  score  of  coinniunlcatlons  may  be  received,  only  one 
can  ordinarily  be  publlsbed  : 
I — Letters  designed  for  It  shaald  be  distinctly  marked  wltli  an 

Interrogation  point  above  the  address  upon  the  envelope  In 

which  they  are  sent. 
2 — Tlic  full  name  and  address  of  the  writer  must  accompany 

each  Inquiry ;   not  for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of 

good  faith. 
3— Each  Inquiry  munt  be  iiTltlpn  on  a  eeppral*  piece  of  paper. 
4 — In  answering-  Inquiries   always    refer  lo  the  number  of  the 

query,  and  nof  to  the  number  or  page  of  the  magazine. 
S — Answers  may  be  b;  members  of  the  editorial  statf  or  from 

other  sources,  In  which  latter  case  the  Initials,  name  or  noin 

lie  plvme  of  the  author  will  be  affixed. 
6 — Under  amaeri  the  brarketled  Qgures  refer  l«  tbe  number  of 

the  original  question. 


1_[|]  Wh;  cannot  the  Government  of  the  United  Slates  be 
sued  for  debt  f  has  provoked  numerous  and  interesting  replies. 
We  can  give  only  a  few  of  them,  and  these  uot  always  In  full. 

C.  M.  E.,  of  Weedsport,  N.  Y.,  gives  an  answer,  wUicli, 
Tor  lawyer-like  brevity  and  cleamesn,  can  hardly  be  ex- 
celled. 

"  Perhaps, "  he  says,  "this  extract  from  the  decisions  of 
our  higbest  court  may  be  found  a  satisfactory  answer : 

■  Rapallo,  J.,  In  People  v.  Dennleon,  64,  New  Vork  Court  of 
Appeals  Reports,  pages  2T2-28I,  says  :  "While  the  government 
may,  through  its  courta,  enforce  its  claims  against  il«  eltlzens, 
this  right  is  not  reciprocal,  and  the  government  cannot  be  sued 
except  by  its  own  express  permission.  This  Is  a  universal  prin- 
ciple applicable  lo  every  sovereignty,  and  olV n  recognized  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States.  The  right  of  a  debtor  of  the 
United  States  Government,  when  sued  by  It,  to  Interpose  a  coun- 
ter-claim, or  counter-credit,  even  to  the  extent  necessary  lo  pro- 
tect himself  against  the  claim  of  the  government,  is  conceded  in 
all  the  cases  to  rest  upon  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  S. 
1T07,  sections  3  and  4,  which  require  that  such  counter-credits 
be  Brst  submitted  to  the  proper  accDuntiiig  officers.  No  action 
can  be  sustained  against  the  government  except  by  Its  own  ex- 
press consent  under  some  statnte  allowing  It,'  " 

(11  How,  aw.) 

"Lex  Drevia"  sends  us  from  Keokuk,  Iowa,  this  an- 

"  The  theory  of  the  English  law,  from  vrhich  we  got  the 
large  body  of  our  American  jurisprudence,  is  that  the 
King  is  the  source  of  all  justice.  Originally  this  was  true 
in  fact.  The  King  heard  the  disputes  in  peraon,  and  dealt 
out  jiutice  between  the  parties.  It  is  true  now  in  tlieory 
under  our  government.  All  the  sovereignty  of  the  King 
of  England  was  ti'ansferred  to  the  state-  It  is  thought  to 
be  iuconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  tlie  state  to  allow  itself 
to  be  sued.  There  are  no  means  of  enforcing  a  Judgment 
against  the  United  States-  The  proper  nioile  for  pronecut- 
in^f  a  claim  asainst  the  sovereign  power  ix  by  (letiti'in, 
and  not  by  demand,  believing  that  justiue  will  always  be 
done  by  the  state  when  It  ought  to1>e.  Common  law  ac- 
tions were  commenced  in  the  name  of  the  King,  and  if  he 
withheld  his  consent  a  party  could  not  brine  his  Riiit.  And 
it  was  not  supposed  that  even  a  state  would  allow  itself  to 


be  sued.  Tbe  United  States  may  at  option  become  a  party 
to  a  suit." 

C.  W.  M.,  of  Indianapolis,  lud.,  takes  a  contrary  view, 
and  says ; 

"The  United  States  Government  can  be  sued  for  debt. 
That  was  the  purpose  for  wbicb  the  Court  of  Claims  was 
organized.  Individual  states  cannot,  uor,  prior  to  1865, 
could  the  Natiiiual  Government,  the  reason  given  being 
that  for  a  citizen  to  sue  the  state  would  endanger  its  sov- 
ereignty. It  is  unreasonable — so  the  lawyers  say — that  a 
citizen  should  be  able  to  coerce  a  sovereign.  The  old 
legal  maxim  is,  'The  King  can  do  no  wrong.'  See  the 
case  in  Allen's  (MassachusetU)  Iteports,  Vol.  II,  p.  162, 
for  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  lule." 

With  this  view  W.  B.  K.,  of  Wasliiugton  City,  coin- 
cides,  and  cites  Section  1059,  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  efiect  that  the  Court  of  Claims  is 
given  jurisdiction  tu  liear  and  determine  "all  claims 
founded  upon  any  law  of  Congress,  or  upon  any  I'egulation 
of  an  Executive  Department,  or  upon  any  cotUraet,  ex- 
pressed or  implied,  with  the  Government  of  tbe  United 
States,  and  alt  claims  wbicli  may  be  referred  to  it  by  either 
House  of  Congress." 

This  would  seem,  to  the  layman,  at  lirst  sight  to  be  a 
case  where  doctors  disagree.  Yet  it  is  not.  In  no  proper 
Konso  of  tlie  word  can  the  Goveiiimeiit  or  any  state  of  tlie 
Union  be  sued.  The  proceeding  in  the  Court  of  Claims 
lacks  one  vital  element  of  a  suit,  to  wit,  the  power  to  en- 
force tbe  judgment  rendered.  It  is,  in  elTect,  a  commis- 
sion which  the  sovereign  lias  established  to  hear  petitions 
against  itself,  and  determine  what  sum  ought  to  be  allowed 
in  satisfaction  of  their  claims.  Whether  this  sum  will  be 
allowed  depends,  even  then,  upon  the  gracious  will  and 
favoi'  of  the  Goveiiiment. 

Perhaps  it  might  not  be  uninteresting  tosummni'izethe 
reasons  why  a  sovereign  state  cannot  be  sued,  even  by  its 

1 — "Law  is  a  rule  of  action  prescribed  by  a  superior." 

The  sovereign  has  no  Hu)>erioi'. 
3 — Tbe  king  can  do  no  wrong,  because  he  is  above  the  taw, 
being  its  source,  aud  tliere  can  be  no  wrong  but  by  its 
violation. 
3 — The  wiit  runs  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  and  is  sup- 
poited   by   liis   power.     It   would  be  absnid  for  the 
sovereign  to  call  himself  into  court  to  answer  for  vio- 
lation  of  his  own   law  under  penalty  pi-escribcd  by 
himself. 
4 — There  ia  no  power  to  enforce  Judgment.    The  state 
compels  the  individual  to  obey  the  judgment  of  its 
coui'ts ;  it  cannot  compel  itself.     The  Judgment  of  the 
couri  is  the  wilt  of  the  sovereign,  and  consequently 
cannot  \>e  made  use  of  to  coerce  tbe  sovereign. 
Claims  may  be  prosecuted  t>efore  the  Court  of  Claims 
to  determine  the  amount  wtiich,  in  some  cases,  may  be 
paid  out  of  appi'opi'iations  already  made,  and,  in  other 
cases,  the  finding  of  the  Couit  is  merely  recommendatory 
to   ttie   legislative   branch  of  tlie  Oovernment.     In  both 
cases  tlie  recovery  is  of  grace,  and  not  of  right. 


3— [0]  (n)  "Senex"  is  informed  that  the  s< 
Andrew  Low,  junior,  ttie  material  part  of  which  ia  copied 
by  him  in  hia  quotation,  can  lie  found  in  printed  form  in 
the  "New  Haven  Colonial  Records,  Vol,  I  (1  $43-1 656);" 
published  in  l&tS  by  Charles  J.  Hoadley.  State  Librarian 
of  Connecticut.  If  " Senex " desires  farther  in foimation 
as  to  Andrew  Low,  junior,  I  shall  tje  pleased  to  place  him 
in  communication  with  a  friend  well  advised  as  to  the 
early  settlers  of  this  city  and  their  history,  uho  can  give 
him  particulars,  as  shown  by  the  records,  as  to  the  cAreer 
of  the  young  man,  whicli  culminated  in  the  sentence 
quoted.  H, 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  April  89,  1883. 
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(6)  *'Senex''  will  find  the  facts  which  he  relates  in 
"Barber's  History  and  Antiquities  of  New  Haven,"  pub- 
lished in  1870,  on  page  80,  The  planters  of  New  Haven 
Colony  had  no  uritten  or  printed  code  of  lata.  They  took 
the  Bible  as  their  standard  of  faith  and  practice,  and  its 
**  authority  **  was  enough  for  them.  Misdemeanors  were 
punished  by  their  views  of  justice  and  pi*opriety,  and  they 
applied  the  rod  to  the  fooVs  back  with  unction,  as  per 
authority.  Respectfully, 

Glencoe,  Minn.,  April  22,  1883.  H.  Wads  worth. 

3 — [13]  The  poem  entitled  **  A  Woman's  Execution, 
Paris,  May,  1871,"  from  whicli  the  verses  in  question  are 
quoted,  was  written  by  Edward  King.  It  will  be  found 
on  page  500  of  Vol.  H  of  Scribner's  Monthly  (now  The 
Century). 

Lake  Benton,  Minn.  Herbert  H.  Bryan. 


4— [10]  In  Vasari's  **  Lives  of  the  Painters,"  Vol.  I,  can 
be  found  a  very  interesting  description  of  the  building  of 
the  cupola  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore  by  Brumelleschi  with 
•dates,  etc.  8.  F.  C.  Baxter. 

Rutland,  Vt.,  April  20,  1883. 


In  Number  60  of  The  Continent,  a  correspondent 
-complains  of  the  use  of  the  "gaudy,  smutty-faced"  sun- 
flower in  church  decoration,  and  shows  by  such  complaints 
that,  however  well  versed  in  *'estheticism  "  she  may  be, 
she  is  very  ignorant  in  the  matter  of  Christian  symbolism. 
'  The  use  of  the  sunflower  as  a  religious  symbol  is  very  old, 
-and  very  far  antedates  the  esthetic  craze — indeed,  unless 
my  memory  fails  me,  it  owes  its  name  to  the  idea  involved 
in  its  use  in  churches.  It  is  said  to  keep  its  face  always 
turned  to  the  sun,  and  thus  was  deemed  typical  of  the  en- 
lightened soul,  which  always  has  its  face  turned  to  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness.  Your  correspondent  need  not  go 
to  England  for  an  example  of  its  use  in  church  decoration. 
St.  Clement's  Church,  in  this  city,  has  its  roof  decoi-ated 
very  beautifully  with  the  sunflower,  and  it  was  used  there 
for  the  same  purpose  as  it  was  used  in  the  English  church 
— its  symbolical  teaching.  Icon. 

Philadelphia,  April  2,  1883. 


Questions. 

{Continued from  No.  6S.'\ 
18 — Please  publish  an  account  of  the  process  of  raising  silk- 
worms, their  habits,  etc.  R.  E.  6. 

It  would  take  too  much  space.     Write  to  the  American 
"Silk  Culturists'  Association,  Philadelphia. 


19 — What  is  the  origin  of  the  phrase,  "  Pouring  oil  on  troubled 
waters,"  or  its  equivalent  f 


20 — What  are  the  real  facts  regarding  the  birthplace  of  the 
Torvaldeen  referred  to  as  an  **  Icelandic  Sculptor,'*  in  No.  12, 
Vol.  II,  of  The  Continent?  G.  F. 

Walla  Walla,  W.  T. 

Answera  are  in  order  stating  the  rival  claims  of  land 
.and  water. 


21 — Who  is  the  real  author  of  the  poem  beginning  * 

*  *  There  is  no  death  !  the  stars  go  down 
To  rise  upon  a  fairer  shore. ''  ^ 

It  has  been  attributed  to  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  **  Howard 
•Glyndon  "  (L.  C.  R.  Searing,  n^e  Redden),  "  Three  Stars,"  etc. 

H.  A.  L. 


22 — Please  state  throngh  The  Continent  who  precedes  the 
other  in  the  case  of  a  lady  and  gentleman  going  up  a  flight  of 
stairs,  and  also  who  precedes  in  descending,  according  to  the 
latest  etiquette.  W. 

This  question  is  received  in  one  form  or  another,  with 
such  alarming  frequency,  that  it  is  a  hopeless  task  to 
answer  it  every  time  and  in  all  its  different  phases.     In 


brief,  the  gentleman  should  always  stand  aside  to  let  the 
lady  lead  the  way.  It  is  her  privilege,  however,  to  indi- 
cate her  wish  in  the  matter,  and  at  a  sign  from  her  the 
gentleman  should  at  once  take  the  lead. 

23 — Will  you  please  inform  your  readers  what  the  '*  O  Grab 
Me  Act  "  of  American  history  is?  I  have  consulted  several  col- 
lege faculties  and  historical  works,  and  obtained  no  satic-factory 
answer.        Yours  sincerely,  Wm.  J.  Moban. 

Do  you  mean  the  Embargo  Act? 


24 — As  you  sometimes  take  the  allowable  liberty  of  amendine 
the  faulty  verses  of  your  poetical  contributors,  1  cannot  help 
wondering  that  you  should  have  permitted  that  very  creditable 
piece,  **  One  Man  and  One  Woman,"  to  go  into  print  with  such 
a  line  as  this  : 

*  •  Uplift  at  times  toward  the  peaks,  • ' 
a  line  which  cannot  be  read  rhythmically  without  a  barbarous 
mispronunciation  of  the  preposition  toward.  Since  this  word, 
in  poetry  especially,  is  often  pronounced  as  a  monosyllable,  a 
slight  transposition  and  a  chancre  (which  the  sense  really  re- 
quires) in  the  form  of  one  word,  will  rectify  both  the  rhythm 
and  the  grammar,  thus  : 

' '  At  times  npurted  toward  the  peaks.  *** 

Hoping  you  will  not  regard  this  as  either  pedantic  or  imperti- 
nent, but  rather  as  the  result  of  a  laudable  desire  on  my  part  to 
render  a  quid  pro  quo,  1  remain,  ■  Yours  very  truly, 

Cresco,  Iowa.  C   S.  Percival. 

Thanks  !  the  criticism  is  good.  One  who  bears  the  name 
of  Percival  is  entitled  to  a  hearing  in  matters  poetic,  but 
perhaps  if  you  had  to  "tinker"  as  many  verses  as  the 
editor  does,  and  usually  to  receive  an  indignant  protest 
from  the  author,  you  would  not  make  unautliorired 
changes  when  you  could  conscientiously  avoid  them. 


25^WiLL  some  one  inform  me  by  what  right  the  officials  of 
the  penitentiaries  of  the  country  deprive  the  inmates  of  their 
cells  of  the  use  of  their  lawful  names,  and  require  them  to  be 
designated  by  numbers  only  ?  G.  P.  H. 

26 — In  "  Migma  "  recently,  in  a  paragraph  headed  "  The  Dark 
Horse  of  1980,"  the  phrase,  **  manual  avocations,"  is  used.  The 
words  do  not  and  cannot  be  made  to  mean  the  same  thing.  It 
is  a  shame  that  a  magazine  like  The  Continent  should  lend 
itself  to  such  a  misuse  of  words.  The  limes,  Herald.  TVilmne. 
Post  all  do  it.     But  do  not  you  !  H.  G.  F.  W. 

New  York. 

We  beg  II.  G.  F.  W.'s  pardon,  and  even  at  this  late  date 
withdi-aw  the  superfluous  **a,"  which  was  somehow  over- 
looked ;  but  is  he  not  a  little  sweeping  in  his  strictures  in 
this  particular  instance?  Usage,  which  justifies  almost 
anything  in  English,  largely  sustains  this  use  of  the  word 
avocation.  Still,  the  other  is  the  better  word,  and  should 
have  been  used. 


27 — Are  there  any  examples  from  American  authors  of  the 
complete  rhymed  **  Sestina  "  besides  the  one  by  H.  C.  Faulkner 
published  in  No.  60  of  The  Continent  I  X. 


28 — Will  you  please  tell  me  the  meaning  of  "Mlgma?"  I 
have  looked  in  the  dictionary  and  inquired  of  my  most  learned 
friend,  but  all  in  vain.  Pittsbueg. 

This  is  one  of  the  regular  Contikental  questions.  For 
a  full  answer  see  No.  42  of  The  Continent,  or  any 
Greek  dictionary. 

29 — What  surf^ical  operation  is  supposed  to  be  in  process  of 
performance  in  the  engraving  of  Eakln's  portrait  of  Dr.  Gross, 
published  in  The  Continent  of  January  17! 

Several  Readers. 

In  order  to  be  perfectly  sure  of  our  ground  a  note  of 
inquiry  was  addressed  to  Dr.  Gross,  and  called  forth  the 
following  reply  : 

Dear  Sir  :  The  operation  referred  to  in  your  letter  of  3rc8ter- 
day  was  performed  for  the  removal  of  a  diseased  thigh  bone, 
seldom  a  bloody  procedure^  although  so  represented  by  the  ar- 
tist in  my  picture.        Very  respectfully,  S.  D.  Gross, 
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[THIS  COLUMN   IS   INTENDED  AS  A   KKCORD  FOK   KBPKRKNCB,   NOT  AB 

A   SUMMARY   OF  CURKKNT  NKWS.j 


April  6 — An  official  report  published  from  Lieutenant  Ray- 
mond P.  Rogers  on  the  state  of  the  De  Lesseps  Panama  Canal. 
Mr.  Rogers  inspected  the  whole  line  of  works  under  orders  from 
Admiral  Cooper,  of  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron.  He  believes 
that  company  is  working  in  good  faith  to  carry  out  the  project, 
and  that  the  canal  can  be  finished,  or  at  least  put  in  working 
order,  for  the  sum  called  for  by  the  estimates,  namely,  $120,000,- 
000.  He  thinks,  however,  that  the  expenses  will  exceed  this 
sum,  and  that  the  work  will  not  be  actually  completed  until 
after  1888,  the  year  contemplated  by  the  contract. 

CSoe  n.  S.  Navy  Departmeut  Re|>ort8  of  exploratioiiR  and  surreys  for  a 
ship  canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  1872,  ^78  and  '74: 
R.  W.  Shufeldt,  Nature,  Vol.  XX,  p.  59  ;  Eclectic  Engineering,  Vol. 
XXII,  pp.  241,  305:  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  Vol.  XLII, 
pp.  18,217,  and  Vol.  XLIII,  pp.  304.361  :  Nation,  Vol.  XXX, p.  90.  J 

Brigadier-General  Joseph  K.  Barnes,  Surgeon-General  of  the 
United  States  Army  from  1864  to  1882,  died  at  his  residence  in 

Washington. Two  years'  agitation  of  the  temperance  question 

in  Ohio  resulted  in  the  adoption  by  the  Legislature  of  two  Con- 
stitutional amendments,  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  people. 
One  of  these  provides  for  the  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic  by 
the  Legislature,  its  power  of  taxation  being  unlimited,  and  the 
other  absolutely  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  or  traffic  in  in- 
toxicating liquors. 

[See  "United  States  Liquor  Laws,  Prohibitory,  License,  Local  Option 

»Dd  Civil  Damage.  '*  National  Temperance  Society,  New  York  :  Catholic 

World,  Vol.  XXVII,  p.    182;  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  Vol. 

XXXV,   p.  25;  Fbrtniffhtly  Review,  Vol.  XVI,    p.    166;  Nation,  Vol. 

IX,  p.  429,  and  Vol.  XII,  p.  353.  j 

April  9. — A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons relating  to  explosives,  and  assigning  a  penalty  of  imprison- 
ment for  life  for  maliciously  causing  an  explosion  by  which  life 
or  property  is  imperilled.  The  mere  keeping  of  explosives  under 
suspicious  circumstances  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  for 
twenty  years,  and  all  accessories  to  these  crimes  are  to  be  treated 
as  principals.  The  bill  was  passed  at  once,  confirmed  by  the 
House  of  Lords  on  April  10th,  and  at  once  signed  by  the  Queen 
— unprecedentedly  quick  work  for  a  British  Parliament.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  was  the  mover  of  the  bill. 

April  11. — The  new  Postmaster-General,  Walter  P.  Gresham, 
took  the  oath  of  office,  and  at  once  entered  upon  his  duties.  One 
of  his  first  acts  was  to  approve  the  design  for  the  new  two-cent 
postage-stamp,  which  will  take  the  place  of  the  three-cent  stamp 
for  postage  after  October  1st. A  bill  to  prohibit  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  infernal  machine*-  and  devices  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  life  and  property  was  introduced  into  the  Pennsylvania 
Senate. 

April  IS. — Major  Phlppe,  the  absconding  Superintendent  of  the 
Philadelphia  Almshouse,  was  brought  back  from  Canada  under 
the  extradition  treaty,  and  locked  up  to  await  trial. 

[See  International  Review,  Vol.  in,  p.  438:  American  Journal  of 
Science,  Vol.  II.  p.  117:  Nation,  Vol.  XXII,  p.  331.  Vol.  XXIII,  p. 
101,  Vol.  XXVIII,  p.  25:  New  Englander,  Vol.  XXIII,  p.  183.  These 
aro  treatises  on  laws  of  extradition,  j 

Joe  Brady,  the  first  of  the  prisoners  arraigned  for  the  murder 
of  Lord  Cavendish  and  Secretary  Burke  in  Dublin,  was  convicted 
after  a  trial  which  lasted  only  three  days,  and  was  sentenced  to 
be  bung  on  May  14th. In  Russia,  the  trials  of  Nihilists  ac- 
cused of  plotting  against  the  life  of  the  Tsar  are  proceeding 
with  great  secrecy  and  despatch.  The  publication  of  details  is 
prohibited,  but  many  confessions  are  said  to  have  been  made  by 
the  accused. 

rSee  Temple  Bar,  Vol.  XVIL  p.  47:  Praser^e  Magaxine,  Vol. 
L.XXI1I,  p.  232;  Nation,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  166,  and  Vol.  XVI,  p.  198. 
These  treat  of  capital  punishment.  ] 

Specie  payments  have  been  resumed  in  Italy,  and  are  proceed- 
ing regularly. 

C9«e  **  Money  and  the  Mechanism  of  Exchange,  by  W.  S.  Jevons : 
New  York,  Appleton :  *' History  of  American  Currency,"  by  W. 
Q.  Sumner,  New  York,  Henry  Holt  A  Co.:  ** Robinson  Crusoe's 
Money,  *Miy  D.  A.  Wells,  New  York.  Harper  A  Bros. ;  **  Inexpediency 
of  an  Irredeemable  Paper  Currency,  • '  by  J.  S.  Mills;  Bankere^  Maga- 
sins.  Vol.  XXVII,  p.  485;  Fortnightly  Review,  Vol.  IV.  p.  210; 
Nation,  Vol.  XXII,  p.  490;  (Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  54.] 

A  Franchise  bill  introduced  by  the  Oovemment  into  the  Cana- 
dian Legislature  provides  that  adults,  sons  of  qualified  farmers 


and  mechanics,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  ;  also,  that  spinsters  and 
widows  may  vote  on  a  property  qualification  of  $400. 

rSte  Qulncy,  "The  Protection  of  Majorities  ;* '  McCrary  on  *  •  Ame- 
rican Law  of  Elections : ' '  Brightly,  * '  Leading  Cases  In  the  Law  of 
Elections  In  the  United  States  ;*'  Uusbnell  on  "Women's  Suffrage  ;'* 
51.  A.  Dodge,  "Woman's  Wi-ongs:"  New  Englander,  Vol.  XVIII. 
p.  453:  Jiacmillan,  Vol.  X^LX,  p.  189;  reply  to  same.  Vol.  XXX,  p. 
377;  harpers"  Magazine,  Vol.  XLI,  pp.  438,  594.  J 

April  18. — The  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  session  at 
Washington,  elected  Professor  O.  C.  Marsh,  of  Yale  College,  to 

fill   the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Professor  Rogers. 

Daniel  Curley  was  found  guilty  in  Dublin  of  participation  in  the 
Cavendish  murders.     He  was  sentenced  to  be  hung  on  May  18. 

April  19. — The  centennial  anniversary  of  General  Washing- 
ton's order  announcing  the  cessation  of  hostilities  at  the  close  of 
the  Revolution  was  celebrated  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

[See  Losslng's  "Field  Book  of  the  Revolution,"  Irvlng's  "Life  of 
Washington."] 

Another  Irish-American  turned  informer  in  the  matter  of  dy- 
namite plots,  and  his  testimony  in  the  Dublin  Court  goes  far  to 
prove  the  existence  of  a  society  in  this  country  whose  purpose  is 
to  free  Ireland  by  force. 

iSee  references  under  April  25.  ] 

A  copyright  convention  has  been  signed  between  Germany  and 
France. 

[See  H  C.  Cary's  "  Letters  on  International  Copyright,  "  North  Ame- 
rican  Review, \o\.  LV,  p.  245  :  Nation,  Vol.  XIII.  p.  301  ;  Fortnightly, 
Vol.  XXVIl,  p.  237  :  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Vol.  XIH,  p.  618.  J 

April  21. — Suleiman  Pasha,  the  famous  Turkish  soldier,  died, 
at  the  age  of  forty-three.  He  first  gained  fame  as  the  defender 
of  Shipka  Pass  during  the  war  with  Russia,  in  1877.  He  then  suc- 
ceeded to  the  general  command  of  the  Turkish  forces,  was  beaten, 
was  tried  for  treason,  and  sentenced  to  exile  for  fifteen  years. 

[See  Forbes'  and  McOahan*s  Correspondence  In  the  Ru8S0*Turklsh 
War  of  1877,  MacmiUans.^ 

April  22. — Terrible  cyclones  or  tornadoes  occurred  in  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana,  Iowa.  Some  eighty  persons  were  killed,  three 
hundred  injured,  and  a  very  large  amount  of  property  was  de- 
stroyed. 

[See  "Avoidance  of  Cyclones,"  American  Journal  of  Sctence,  Vol. 
LXXIIL  p.  205:  "Phenomena  of  Cyclones,"  Every  Saturday,  Vol. 
II,  p.  38:  "Storm  Waves."  Nature,  Vol.  XV,  p.  311  ;  "Tornadoes 
and  Waterspouts,  "  American  Journal  of  Science,  Vol.  CXXII.  p.  33.] 

April  25. — The  Irish  Land  League  Convention  assembled  and 
organized  at  Philadelphia.  It  remained  in  session  three  days, 
changing  its  style  and  title  to  The  Irish  National  League  of 
America,  and  adopting  resolutions  denunciatory  of  English 
policy. 

[See  Froude''s  "The  English  In  Ireland,  "  J.  Godkln's  **  Land  \Var 
In  Ireland,  "  W.  T.  Thornton's  "Plea  for  Peasant  P^op^letor^  "etc.. 
Burke's  "English  Misrule  In  Ireland."  Haverly  and  I'hlUips  In  reply 
to  Froude,  Nation.  Vol.  XXXVI,  p.  186:  Dublin  Review,  Vol.  XCII. 
p.  181  :  Fortnightly  Review,  Vol.  XXXIX,  p.  64 :  TiiB  Contin«nt, 
present  number.  3 

April  27. — A  tornado  passed  across  Texas  from  northeast  to 
southwest,  destroying  life  and  property  throughout  a  wide  belt 
of  territory. 

[See  reference  under  April  22.  ] 

Rear-.Admiral  Edward  Middleton,  U.  S.  N.,  died  in  Washing- 
ton.  General   William   Browne,  late  Assistant  Secretary  of 

State  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  during  the  rebellion,  died  in 
Athens,  Georgia. 

May  1. — The  new  Civil  Service  rules  were  published.  They 
provide  that  the  general  examinations  for  admission  to  the  pub- 
lic service  shall  be  limited  to  the  following  subjects  :  1.  Penman- 
ship, orthography,  copying,  letter-writinar.  2.  Arithmetic, 
fundamental  rules,  fractions  and  percentage.  3.  Interest, 
discount,  and  elements  of  book-keeping  and  of  accounts. 
4.  Elements  of  the  geography,  history  and  government  of  the 
United  States.  Competitive  examinations,  of  a  suitable  char- 
acter to  test  the  fitness  of  persons  for  promotion  in  the  service, 
are  also  provided  for. 

May  4. — On  Friday,  United  States  officers  seized  a  larce  quan- 
tity of  letters  In  two  private  post-offices  for  the  distribution  of 
city  letters  and  circulars  in  New  York.  These  offices  do  a  large 
business  by  delivering  letters  at  a  rate  less  than  regular  postage. 
This  is  held  to  be  contrary  to  law,  and  it  has  been  decided  to 
suppress  them. 

May  5. — Major  Phipps,  extradited  from  Canada  on  the  13th 
inst.,  was  convicted  of  forgery. 


IN   LIQHTBR    VEIN. 


Jus'  da  BAme  as  politicians  when  dc  'cit«- 

meot  'tnus  to  rise. 
Dey  was  bristlin'  an'  a-spanin'  out  der  in 

de  opeu  space, 
Wlien   a   big  ole  'backer  woiTum  come  a 

trablin'  by  in  hfiHte, 
Like  lie  had  a  heap  o'  business  for  de  pab- 


Hco 


LOGICAL. 

Master "  What  nude  your  cousin  stay  so  late  last  night 

Servant "Faith,  sur,  he  wus  afeared  to  go  home,  sur." 

Master "  Why  didn't  he  go  home  earlier  in  the  evening. 

Servant — ■•  Shui«  an'  it  wuen't  till  it  wus  late  that  be  wus 

"Uncle  Ike's  Roosters." 
Las'  Sunday  I  was  settin'  'pon  de  bench  beside  de  do', 
An'  Teelin'  sort  o'  cliilly,  kase  de  sun  was  gittin'  loir. 
An'  wieliin'  datde  winter  time  wa'nt  comin'  on  no  fas' — 
Fori  piiitly  hates  de  cuttin'  ob  a  Janewary  bias' — 
An'  thinkin'  dat  to-morrer  I  would  git  sum  light  wood  in 
An'  stack  it  in  de  comder  'fo'  de  winter  should  begin. 
I  knows  de  one  what's  comin',  too,  is  gwine  be  stiugin' 

Kase  de  'simmon  trcen  is  hangin'  juh'  as  full  an  dey  kin 

liold, 
De  'possums  an'  de  squr'lls  jus'  as  busy  as  kin  be, 
A-storin'  com  an'  cbes'nuts  up  for  Krismus  jubilee. 
Do  pigs  is  'gun  der  squealin'  when  de  keen  win'  cut  'em 

Au'  de  wild  geese,  like  der  betters,  all  is  flyin'  "  westward 

ho  !" 
I  was  studyin'  'bout  dem  ar  signs,  as  'pon  de  bench  I  sot. 
When  1  see  niy  two  young  roosters  come  a-stmttin'  'cross 

de  lot. 
Dey  wasshowin'  off  der  elegance  an'  dandifyin'  ways. 
Same  as  me  an'  my  ule  mars'r  used  to  do  in  coui'tin'  dnys; 
A  prinkin'  dis  'ere  way  an'  dat,  an'  watcbin'  all  de  while 
To  see  ef  somede  ladies  wa'ut  admirin'  der  style. 
I>e  maskerllnes  is  all  alike  whar  eber  dey  is  foun' ; 
Dey  all  will  strut  and  show  devsef  when  liens  is  knookin' 

One  rooster  he  was  black  like,  nid  some  red  upon  he  wing, 
Bale  ole  Virginny  game  stock,  dat  kin  beat  mos'  anything. 
T'other  one  was  game,  too,  ob  the  very  self-same  breed ; 
Dey  was  bof  de  same  hen's  chickens,  an'  was  raised  upon 

one  feed. 
De  las'  one  was  de  ban'somest,  he  liad  a  golden  bres', 
And  he  nake  an'  sides  wera  yaller,  like  Melindy's  Sunday 

I  know  Jus'  fum  de  minute  dem  two  roosters  come  in  sight 

Dat  bof  of  'em  was  longin'  an'  a-api1in'  for  a  fight. 

Dey  had'nt  been  to  public  school,  nor  lamt  to  read,  you 

Nor  lieam  as  how  sweet  bredderen  mus'  dwell  in  unity. 
So  dey  crowed  at  one  anudder,  an'  dey  wall  up  bof  der 


Or  was  runnin'  for  an  office  wid  his  'ponent 

close  bebin'. 
No  matter  what  he  business  were,  dem 

roosters  spied  him  out. 
An'   bof  pounce  down   upon   him   wid  a 

crowin'  sort  o'  shout. 
Der  bills  hit  up  togedder  'pon  de  'backer 

An'  dey  butt 'gin  one  anudder  wid  amighty 

yeamest  whack. 
Den  bof  let  gode  worrum  in  der  anger  an' 

Bui-prise, 
An'  stared  at  one  anudder  wid  der  fury- 

flashin'  eyes. 
Dey  turn  de  matter  over  in  der  min's  a 

little  spell, 
(An'  do  indignation    in    'em    made   dem 
••  chickens  fairly  swell). 

Den  dey  buckle  to  de  business  wid  a  dee'- 
j^    ,„  pret  yearneKtness, 

r„     .,„  Kase  dey's  flghtin'  for  "a  principle,"  an' 

•^''•*^'  boun'  to  do  der  bes'. 

Bach   knotted  the   worrum  was  bis'n,  an' 

de  odder  was  a  tliief, 
An'  greedy  an'  rapacious,  too,  an'  mean  beyond  belief; 
Each  thought  de  odder's  sassiness  was  past  all  staindtn', 

(An'  den  de  kent  was  watcbin'  for  to  see  de  flghtin'  fni). 
When  de  eyes  o'  beauty  'gards  'em  den  I  pintly  does  per- 

It  would  take  a  sorry  roostei'  for  to  show  de  sunwy  plume. 
Dey  tit  an'  fit  unt'wel  de  l>lood  was  runnin'  from  der  bead, 
An'  I  thought  I  better  part  'era  'fo'  dey  kill  one  'nudder 

I  had  jus'  got  up  to  do  it  when  I  see'd  debig  black  hen 
Jus'  a  gobblin'  up  de  worrum  dat  had  made  de  fuss  bei^n. 
I  bus'  right  nut  a  larlln',  as  I  gitib  dem  chickens'  leg. 
An'  t'un  two  boxes  ober  'em,  to  cool  'em  down  a  p^. 
It  seem  so  awful  foolish  like  for  dem  to  figbt  an'  squirm. 
An'  dat  ole   hen   come  walkiii'  'long  an'   gobble   up  de 

M.  O.  HcClbllahd. 


Jerry  Greening's  Sa)ring>. 

"Ep  time  is  money,  tliey's  dead  loads  o'  people  bei 
more  money  than  tliey  know  what  to  do  with." 

"  Poverty  ought  t'  be  considered  a  good  friend  o'  man, 
fer  it  allers  sticks  to  him  when  all  other  fiiends  desalt 
him." 

"The  best  gold  comes  from  the  roughest  country,  and 
the  best  and  truest  hearts  are  found  under  tli'  ugly  faces." 

"  Necessity  is  like  a  good  many  lawyers  I  kin  call  to 
mind — it  knows  no  law." 

"  Lots  of  men  talk  b'  the  yard  and  tlilnks  b'  the  incli." 

"  Doctors  hev  the  best  o'  all  professioiis.  Ef  they  do 
good  curin',  th'  earth  proclaims  it,  an'  ef  they  fail,  why 
th'  earth  covers  it.     See?" 

"I  b'lievethat  th'  bread  o'  repentance  we  sometimes 
eat  diirin'  ol'  ai;e  is  made  out  o'  th'  wild  oats  we  Ue< 
sowed  earlier  in  life." 

"When  a  man  an'  woman 's  married,  they  are  made  one 
by  th'  minister.  Now  the  question  is  which  is  the  oneF 
I  've  ot)Barved  that  often  there  is  a  terrible  scrimmage 
afore  tlie  matter  is  settled." 

C'RAS.    H.   WtLLS. 
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THE  PIRATE  OF  THE  PIANKATANK. 


BY  G.  R    IFFLING. 


An  hundred  jrears  ago  and  more, 

The  lawless  oceAn  rover, 
With  black  flag  floating  at  tlie  fore. 

The  aoutheni  seas  ssiiled  over. 


Wliere  cruel  punisliment  nwaits 

Whom  e'er  the  devil  catclies ; 
And  yet,  tliougli  gone,  those  buccaneers 

ijive  in  t}ie  nation's  stor;, 
And  unto  some  tlieir  fame  appears 

Tijit  with  immortal  ({'"T- 
And  some  who  live  would  emulate 

Their  deeds  of  lofty  dai'ing, 
Ttiougli  shunning  ovcry  adverse  fate — 

Tbe  profit  only  tliaring. 
But  most  unlike  those  sea-dogR  old, 

Who  robbed  for  love  of  royster. 
As  well  an  for  their  love  of  gold, 

TliCHe  latter  make  the  oyster 
The  chosen  object  of  their  gi-eed  ; 

And  where  the  beds  aro  thickest — 
Where  those  sweet  morsels  tliiive  and  feed~- 

Tlieir  plows  are  turned  tlie  quickest. 
And  men  and  women  plow  the  main 

(Virginia's  peaceful  waters), 
Bold  men  and  women  without  stain — 

<Proud  Maryland')!  soue  and  daught«rs) 


From  Mexique's  Gulf  to-Cuba's  Isle 

Tliat  lay,  a  fair  medallion, 
Upon  the  waters  to  beguile 

Rich  fi'eigliied  ship  and  galleon, 
Tlie  pirate  chief  his  courses  l>ent 

In  search  of  lawful  plunder — 
(At  least  'twas  lawful  in  intent, 

If  none  but  foes  went  under). 
But  bold  Blackbeard.  and  all  his  matel 

Have  long  been  under  hatches. 


THE   PIRATE    OF   THE   PIANKATANK. 


To  pillage  fram  each  tliiitty  bed 

Tlie  choice  sub-nqiicati  treasure, 
To  barter,  at  bo  mueli  per  head, 

Or,  may  bo,  bell  by  iiiciuuii!. 
Though  knowing  'tnas  against  the  peace 

To  tliUB  steal  others'  )>rofit, 
They  'd  not  their  wild  maraudiog  cease 

Though  Cameron  wanted  them  of  it  \ 


Ruse  to  bis  viKion,  and  hia  lips 
Spoke  forth  in  accents  high 

Unto  Ilia  crew:   "Give  up  the  Bhipsf 
By  jiminy,  not  1 1" 

Then  aped  the  myriad  pirate  keele ; 
Then  boomed  the  guus  of  strife ; 


Jim  Skaggs,  of  the  Piankatank, 

A  Rover  bold  was  he — 
A  pirate  cliief— who  oft  had  sank 

Hia  dredge  in  fathoms  three 
Along  Virginia's  eastern  coast, 

To  scoop  the  oysters  in — 
"Lynn  Haven  Bays"  fur  stew  oi-  roast- 

And  lawless  proAt  win. 
One  mom,  when  bnsily  engaged. 

As  honest  men  should  be. 
Behold,  the  foe  he  had  enraged 

In  war's  dread  panoply 
Bore  down  upon  the  little  fleet 

With  muskets  and  with  cannon  t 
The  Dredger  thought  not  of  defeat ; 

The  Chesspeske  and  Shannon 


By  fire  and  water,  got  up  steam, 

And  sailed  and  sailed  away. 
Until  its  captain  caught  a  gleam. 

Within  a  little  bay. 
Of  one  small  cmft.  unmanned,  'tis  true— 

Tlie  Daneing  MoVU  named — 
Which,  wlien  he  saw,  lie  cried  :  "  Man  Dim! 

I  'II  catch  her  or  be — blaroed !" 
Then  came  a  sight  to  thrill  the  blood 

Of  man,  or  maid,  or  child ; 
Tlien  came  a  chase  across  the  flood — 

A  chase,  to  draw  it  mild. 
That  showed  how  when  a  noraan  wills 

She  'b  certain  to  succeed — 
That  when  a  breete  her  canvas  fill* 

She  'k  bound  to  take  the  lead. 
Upon  the  DoTicmg  MoUie'i  deck 
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No  man  or  boy  appeared 
As  Cameroa*8  steamer  at  his  beck 

Was  toward  the  pii*ate  steered. 
No  mau  or  boy ;  but  at  the  helm 

The  oyster  pirate's  wife 
Stood  fast,  nor  fears  could  her  o'ei'whelm. 

She  thought  not  of  her  life ; 
She  only  prayed  for  room  to  tack — 

To  get  in  open  water — 
And  swore  she  'd  show  the  foe  her  back. 

So  shrill  she  called  each  daughter : 
''  Loose  the  main  sheet !  Let  fly  the  jib ! 

Stand  by  I"     'Twas  done  as  quick 
As  spoken,  were  her  words  so  glib. 


"We  '11  show  'em  yet  a  trick  I" 
Again  she  cheered.     The  breezes  blew  ; 

The  schooner  di'ew  ahead, 
And,  manned  by  petticoated  craw, 

Across  the  waters  sped. 

Virginia's  Gov' nor — whera  was  he, 

That  doughty  chieftain,  then? 
He  climbed  aloft  the  prize  to  see, 

And  then  climbed  down  again. 
He  saw  'twas  useless  to  contest 

With  steam  against  such  arts ; 
So  sadly  his  defeat  confessed, 

And  sailed  for  other  parts. 
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BY   WILTON    BURTON. 


"  How  you  comin'  on  deze  days,  Marse  Jimmie  ?" 

'^ Pretty  well,  Uncle  Toby." 

**  Looks  like  you  got  a  powerful  sight  o'  stuff  in  dis 
yer  sto'." 

''Well,  yes;  we  have  a  large  stock  of  goods — more 
than  we  shall  ever  sell,  I  'm  afraid." 

The  speakers  were  a  merchant  and  his  former  slave. 
The  latter  had  walked  to  the  back  part  of  the  store,  and, 
with  the  air  of  one  that  feels  himself  a  privileged  char- 
acter, had  taken  a  seat  unbidden  in  the  best  chair  by 
the  fire. 

The  appearance  of  the  store  justified  the  comment. 
In  one  comer,  by  the  fireplace,  was  an  island  of  bacon 
surrounded  by  a  miniature  sea  of  brine  ;  in  the  other,  a 
group  of  syrup-casks,  one  of  which  rested  horizontally 
on  two  billets  of  wood,  and  shed  its  contents,  drop  by 
drop,  through  a  leaky  faucet  into  a  tin  can.  Between 
the  fireplace  and  the  ends  of  the  two  counters,  that  ran 
lengthwise  of  the  room,  was  a  tangled  maze  of  flour- 
barrels,  sugar  hogsheads  and  cracker-boxes,  threaded  by 
a  narrow  footpath  that  led  to  the  door.  The  counters 
were  piled  high  with  '*  domestics,"  gayly-colored  calico 
and  ready-made  clothing,  so  that  there  was  scarcely  room 
for  the  two  broken  show-cases,  with  their  display  of 
cigars,  neckties,  pocket  cutlery  and  pinchbeck  jewelry. 
The  shelves  were  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  up 
above  the  cornice  the  spiders  had  woven  a  net  of  cob- 
webs over  a  long  array  of  dusty  crockery  and  wooden- 
ware.  Truly,  there  was  a  "  powerful  sight  o'  stuff"  in 
the  store. 

For  some  time  Uncle  Toby  sat  silently  smoking  a  clay 
pipe.  Presently  the  fire  made  him  drowsy,  and  he  fell 
to  nodding.  This  pastime  might  have  continued  indefi- 
nitely had  not  his  pipe  fallen  from  his  lips  to  the  hearth. 
The  crash  aroused  him,  and  he  resumed  the  conversa- 
tion : 

*'  Seem  like  to  me  I  ain't  never  been  see  no  better  fire 
to  roas'  a  tater  in  dan  what  dis  yer  fire  is,  ef  I  des  had 
de  tater." 

"  There  are  some  in  that  barrel — help  yourself." 

*'Thanky,8ah." 

And  Uncle  Toby  buried  a  potato  in  the  avshes  and  put 
two  or  three  others  in  his  pockets  for  his  wife,  *'Marthy 
Ann,"  he  said. 

''You  ain't  got  no  pardner  in  yer,  is  you,  Marse 
Jimmie  ?" 


"  Yes ;  Mr.  Humphrey  owns  a  half  interest." 

The  negro  grunted  disapprovingly. 

"Mr.  Rumpless  mighty  clever  man.  He  gin  me  a 
quarter  for  holUn'  his  horse  onct.  I  ain't  a-sayin' 
nothin'  agin  him,  an'  I  'm  hopes  you  an'  him  '11  git 
along  harmonikle ;  but  ef  ever  you  year  tell  o'  me 
a-goin'  cahoot  'long  of  a  yuther  nigger  agin,  you  can 
make  a  hen  nes'  out'n  my  ole  hat." 

"  Did  you  ever  have  a  partner.  Uncle  Toby  ?" 

''  Yas,  sah,  I  had  a  partner  onct — a  crappin'  pardner 
— an'  me  an'  him  couldn't  'gree  no  ways  we  could  fix  it." 

'^That  wasbad." 

"  Hit  was  bad,  but  it  couldn't  be  hope,  bekase  pard- 
ners  is  naicherly  de  raeanes'  lolks  in  this  newited  worl'. 
But  I  ain't  a  'sputin'  but  what  Mr.  Rumpless  mighty 
clever  man." 

"  I  suppose  you  think  Mr.  Humphrey  may  be  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule." 

"Tobesho'." 

"  I  can't  vouch  for  that ;  but  what  did  you  and  your 
partner  disagree  about  ?" 

"  Well,  sah,  ef  you  wants  to  know  all  about  dat,  take 
a  seat  and  set  down  in  dat  cheer,  bekase  dat  tater  '11 
have  plenty  time  to  roas'  'fore  I  git  done  tellin' you 
'bout  Sandy  Brooks." 

"  Was  that  your  partner's  name  V" 

"Demwas  his  entitlements,  an'  he  was  a  biggity  nig- 
ger, too.  He  use  more  big  words  dan  what  deze  yere 
Methodis'  circus-riders  u^'es.  He  think  hissef  some 
punkins  bekase  he  could  read  an'  write.  He  'low  he 
knowed  it  all. 

"  I  declar'  to  gracious,  Marse  Jimmie,  dehi  chee^e 
smells  so  good  I  don't  b'lieve  I  kin  tell  you  'bout  Sandy 
'thout  I  has  a  slishe  of  'em  to  toas'  on  de  een'  o'  dis 
stick. 

"  Thanky,  sah.  Deze  cheese  is  good,  sho' ;  but  cheese 
looks  sorter  lonesome  'cep'n'  you  has  crackers  to  go 
'long  wid  'em.  Thanky,  sah.  I  always  knowed  you 
was  de  free-handest  one  o'  old  moster's  boys.  Ax 
Marthy  Ann  ef  I  didn't  tole  her  so. 

"  Well,  dat  Sandy  nigger  he  w'ar  sto'  cloze,  an'  he 
smoke  seegyars  ever'  time  he  could  pick  up  a  ole  stump 
on  de  groun'. 

"  In  dem  days  Mr.  Waggintire  use  to  keep  a  sto'  in 
dis  yer  same  town." 

"Yes,  I  remember,  Mclntyre  and  Wagner." 
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'*  Yas,  sah ;  deni's  um,  only  dey  fell  out,  an'  Mr.  Wag- 
gintire  he  luck  an'  tuck  the  whole  sto'  to  hissef. 

''  Well,  Mr.  Waggintire  he  had  a  piece  o'  lau',  an'  he 
rent  it  to  me  an'  Sandv  for  the  fo'th  o'  what  we  could 
make  on  it.  Sandy  had  two  big  stroppin'  gals,  named 
Hitter  and  Suse,  which  he  'low  dey  was  es  good  a  tiel' 
han's  es  Mr.  Anybody,.  He  put  hissef  an'  dem  in,  an' 
I  put  in  niysef.  I  was  to  git  de  fo'th  an'  Sandy  was  to 
have  three  fo'ths,  bekase  he  wuk  three  hanV.  Mr. 
Waggintire  'vance  for  us. 

*'  'Twaren't  long  'fore  I  seed  Sandy  was  gwine  to  git 
de  egwantage  o'  me.  Ever'  day  he  sen'  to  de  sto'  atter 
sump'n  ner'»:jr.  Marthy  Ann  'low  we  better  buy  ever'- 
thing  we  wants,  or  Sandy  'd  git  it  all.  Sandy  keep  his 
'count  in  a  little  ole  book  ;  but  ever'  time  I  buy  a  dollar 
worth  I  make  a  tolerable  long  mark  on  the  chimbly  wid 
a  fire-coal.  Ef  it  wam't  dat  much  I  make  a  sorter  short 
mark,  'cordin'  to  de  'mount.  1  know  my  'count  was  de 
kereckes'. 

''No  sooner  we  start  to  pitch  de  crap  de  fuss  begin.  I 
want  to  plant  de  long  slipe  by  de  branch  in  cotton,  an' 
Sandy  want  to  plant  co'n  dar;  I  want  to  plant  de 
chaney berry  fiel'  in  co'n  an'  taters  an'  goobers,  an' 
Sandy  swar  by  de  pint  o'  his  knife  hit  got  to  be  plant  in 
cotton.  Me  an'  him  'spute  an'  'spute  about  dat  tell  Mr. 
Waggintire  had  to  come  an'  'cide  'twix'  us.  An'  he 
'cide  jes'  like  Sandy  want  it,  too.  Deze  yer  pardners 
dey  kin  always  git  somebody  to  'cide  in  favor  o'  dere 
side. 

"  Ever'  Sat'dy  Sandy  seem  like  he  jes'  'bleeged  to  take 
holiday." 

"Didn't  you  take  holiday  every  Saturday,  too  ?" 

"  Yas,  sah ;  but  don't  you  see,  ever'  time  Sandy  stop 
three  han's  stop ;  when  I  slop  hit  was  jes'  me  one. 

"When  we  was  layin'  by  de  co'n  de  sun  was  power- 
ful hot.  I  was  plow  in',  an'  Sandy  an'  his  two  gals  was 
follerin'  mc  wid  de  hoes.  Ever'  fvw  minutes  Sandy 
gwine  to  de  branch  alter  a  drink  o'  water.  Den  his 
two  gals  dey  stop  an'  listen  at  de  peckerwood  tappiu'  on 
de  dead  tree  tell  he  come  back. 

"  Atter  a  while  I  says,  says  I,  '  Sandy,  you  must  be 
got  de  tarryfy  fever  Tom  de  way  you  drinkin'  de  branch 
dry.' 

"  He  'low,  '  You  ain't  got  no  larnin',  nigger.  Don't 
you  know  \vater  's  a  good  Sude-er-ritter*  for  to  make 
you  sweat  an'  keep  off  de  sunstroke  ?' 

"  I  says,  says  I,  '  Ef  you  talkin'  'bout  Suse  an'  Ritter, 
dey  look  mighty  jack-an '-dipper,!  ieanin'  on  dey  hoe- 
han'ls  an'  de  crab  grass  a  growin'.' 

"  W'ell,  sah.  dat  nigger  like  to  bust  hissef  laffin'.  I 
was  a  great  a  mine  to  make  a  rock  zoon  by  his  head, 
jes'  to  let  him  year  how  it  soun'.  But  I  hilt  mysef  in 
dat  time. 

"Atter  dat  Sandy  kick  up  a  rumpus  'bout  sump'n  nigh 
ever'  day.  Dey  wam't  no  livin'  in  peace  wnd  him.  His 
wife  she  had  to  have  a  ban'  in  de  ftiss.  She  'low  my  ole 
'possum  dog  suck  her  aigs.  Marthy  Ann  tuck  it  up,  an' 
dey  had  it.  When  womens  gets  mix  up  in  a  'spute  hits 
bound  to  git  wuss  an'  wuss.  My  ole  'oman  'low  I 
oughter  whip  Sandy,  but  I  ain't  pay  in'  no  'tention  to 
what  she  sayin',  bekase  I  knows  jes'  how  womens  is. 
Dey  always  anxious  for  dey  husbands  to  fight  a  ner'er 
man  what  dey  'spises,  but  dey  don't  never  tink  'bout 
t^r'er  man  fightin'  back. 

"  When  we  went  to  gether  de  co'n  Sandy  says,  says 
he,  '  Look  yere,  I  wants  to  have  ever'thing  fa'r  an' 
squar  now,  an'  I  wants  you  to  onderstand  all  'bout  it.' ' 

"I  'low,  'Dat 'sail  right.' 


Sudorific . 


t  Careless,  unconcerned. 


"  '  Well,'  says  'e,  'you  know  Mr.  Waggintire  gits  one 
fo'th  of  ever'thing.' 

'*  1  says,  says  I,  '  I  knows  dat,'  says  I,  '  an'  I  git*  a 
ner'er  fo'th,  an'  you  gits  de  yuther  three  fo'ths.' 

'*  Sandy  sorter  smile  to  hissef. 

"  '  Well,'  says  'e,  '  de  way  for  us  to  do  when  we  hauls 
up  de  co'n  is  to  put  three  loads  in  one  pile  for  me  and 
you,  an'  one  load  in  a  ner'er  pile  for  Mr.  Waggintire.' 

'*  I  says,  says  I,  '  What  de  use  o'  mixin'  mine  an' 
yone  ?  Dat  jes'  be  makin'  double  trouble  for  nothin'. 
Let  me  'vide  dis  co'n,  an'  I  '11  'vide  it  right.' 

"  *  How  you  gwine  'vide  it  ?'  he  says,  says  'e. 

"  I  says,  says  I,  *  Mr.  Waggintire  gits  a  fo'th  an'  I  gits 
a  ner'er  fo'th.  Ever'  time  we  puts  a  load  on  his  pile  we 
mus'  put  a  load  on  my  pile.  Den  all  de  balance  'II  be 
yone. ' 

*'  He  says,  *  Dat  won't  do,'  says  'e,  '  bekase  dat  er  way 
you  '11  git  more  'n  yo'  share.  You  got  to  pay  part  de 
rent  same  es  me.' 

"  1  says,  says  I,  '  I  sees  what  you  up  to.  You  wants 
to  take  out  Mr.  Waggintire's  part,  an'  den  you  ain't 
a  gwine  to  give  me  but  de  third.  But  Ise  gwine 
to  have  my  ris^hts  ef  somebody  nose  have  to  be  mashed 
for  it.' 

"  He  says,  '  Who  nose  gwine  to  be  mash  ?'  >ays  'e. 

"  I  'low,  '  I  speck  you  '11  ha'  ter  furnish  de  nose.' 

"We  kep  a  'sputin'  an'  'sputin'.  One  word  brung 
on  a  ner'er,  an'  atter  while  Marthy  Ann  jine  in,  an'  de 
fus'  thing  you  know  me  an'  Sandy  hitched." 

*'  You  fought,  did  you  ?" 

"  Yas,  sah,  we  fit — but  I  speck  it 's  time  for  me  to  be 
knockin'  'long  home.  Dis  yer  tater  look  like  hit's  done. 
I  wish  you  mighty  well,  Marse  Jimmie,  an'  I  'm  hoi)es 
you  an'  Mr.  Kumpless  '11  git  along  harmonikle." 

"  But  wait.  You  haven't  told  mc  about  the  fight. 
Who  got  the  best  of  it  V" 

"W'ell,  sah,  Sandy  he  tuck  an'  crope  up  on  me  an' 
knock  me  down  wid  a'  ax  hel',  an'  den  he  kick  me  in 
de  short  ribs.  Dat  was  toler'ble  hard  to  take,  as  you 
know  yo'sef,  Marse  Jinmiie,  but  I  ain't  sayin'  nothin' 
tell  Marthy  Ann  run  up  like  she  gwine  ter  far  up  all 
creation,  an'  Sandy  call  her  a  ole  heifer.  Dat  sorter 
'xcite  mv  riserbles." 

"  What  did  you  do  tht  n  ?" 

"  I  says,  says  I,  '  Go  'way  Tom  yer,  nigger,  bekase 
you  mought  make  me  mad,  an'  ef  I  gets  mad  somel>ody'll 
git  hurt.' 

"  When  you  argy  wid  Mr.  Rumpless  an'  try  to  show 
him  how  de  l)es'  way  to  manidge,  he  don't  knock  you 
down  wid  a  ax'  hel',  do  he  V" 

"No,  but  he's  as  stubborn  as  a  mule,  and  keeps  on 
buying  more  goods  in  spite  of  my  protest." 

'*  Well,  dat  always  de  way  wid  pardners.  Dey  de 
contmries'  folks  I  ever  see." 

"How  did  you  come  out  dividing  the  crop  ?" 

"  I  come  out  de  leetle  en'  o'  de  ho'n.  No  sooner  I 
git  up  off 'en  de  groun'  an'  bresh  my  cloze  I  went  to  see 
lawyer  King,  bekase  ever'body  gin  him  de  name  o'  bein' 
a  hones'  man,  what  don't  know  no  different  'twixt  a 
cullud  gempleman  an'  a  white  man.  I  tole  him  all 
'bout  it,  same  like  I  done  tole  you.  All  de  whiles  I 
talkin'  he  settin'  dar  scratchin'  his  year  wid  his  pen 
handle.  Atter  I  git  thu  he  'low  I  couldn't  git  no  more 
than  salt  an'  batter  out'n  dat  case.  I  'low  I  wa.s  atter 
co'n  an'  cotton.     Salt  an'  batter  wouldn't  sassif}*  me. 

"  When  I  got  back  home  dar  stand  Mr.  Waggintire. 
Sandy  sont  atter  him  whilst  I  was  gone.  He  tuck  an' 
'vide  de  crap  out  jes'  like  Sandy  want  him  to,  an'  what 's 
more  'n  dat  he  tuck  all  my  share,  bekase,  he  say,  I  done 
trade  it  all  out  in  de  sto'. 
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"Whenever  you  git  a  ner'er  luau  tocomc  in  an'  settle 
'twix'  you  ao'  yo'  pardncr  de  pardnei'  aho'  to  git  it  all. 
Pardnera  is  mos'  too  'ceivin'  for  uiy  use." 

''You  are  about  right,"  said  the  white  man.  "  At 
any  rate,  if  I  live  to  see  New  Year's  this  store  shall  be 
jill  mine  or  all  Huniphrey'H,  and  I  don't  care  which.  I 
am  tired  of  partners." 

"Now  youheerd  me,"  exclaimed  the  negro,  "  You's 
a.  talkin'  now,  and  you  ain't  a  was'in  no  bref.  Fur  es 
1  'm  concern,  pardners  bin  go  'long  Liza  Jane. 

"Mai^e  Jimmie,  you  ain't  got  iiar  ole  pa'r  shoes 
'roun'  yer  eettin'  in  de  cumder  gapin'  for  bones,  is  you  ? 


'Kase  ef  dey  'b  too  little  for  me  dey  'II  'bout  fit  Marthy 

"  Yes,  I  believe  there  's  a  pair  in  the  back  room  you 

As  Toby  passed  out  with  the  shoes  he  said  : 
'■I  wish  you  mighty  well,  Marse  Jimmie,  an'  I'm 
hopes  you  an'  Mr.  llumplcss  'II  git — " 

But  he  saw  that  nobody  was  giving  any  heed  to  what 
he  was  saying,  for  Mr.  Ilumplirey  had  come  in,  and  the 
two  partners  were  engf^^t-d  in  a  heated  diHCUssion  of 
some  matter  of  business  upon  which  it  was  evident  they 
could  not  agree. 
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*  That  JIU  Built," 


THERE  is  a  difference  in  architectural  clients 
— a  great  difference  and  agreat  choice.  Some 
look  upon  the  architect  as  a  sort  of  small 
soulless  manufacturing  corporation,  a  ma- 
oliine-shop  for  turning  out  plans  and  speciflcalions  for 
the  general  market ;  bound  to  fill  any  given  order  in  a 
purely  formal,  business  way ;  the  lines  of  whose  duty 
anil  interest  are  as  simple  and  definite  as  those  of  a 
milkman  or  a  bank  president. 

Others  accept  him  for  what  he  really  is — or  ought  to  be 
— a  human  being  with  a  soul  inside  his  body,  full  of  sym- 
pathy and  inspired  by  an  ardent  wish  to  help  each  client 
to  the  home  just  suited  to  his  own  peculiar,  exceptional 
and  altogether  unique  conditions  and  needs  ;  who  will 
not  count  the  lines  he  draws,  the  counsels  he  gives  and 
the  opinions  he  utters  at  so  many  shillings  apiece,  but, 
like  a  wise  and  faithful  family  physician,  will  do  all  in 
his  power  to  serve  and  save  his  patient,  whatever  be- 
comes of  his  own  fees  or  his  personal  interest.  Between 
these  two  classes  of  clients  there  are  various  grades. 
The  second  class  arc  the  more  interesting  and  satisfac- 
tory— by  fiir  the  more  likely  to  receive  the  aid  and  com- 
fbrt  they  desire.  Of  such  clients  John  was  a  bright  and 
shining  example.  The  entire  confidence  with  which  his 
wants  were  made  known  and  the  frank  assumption  that 
his  needs,  intentions,  emotions  and  ability  were  under- 
stood and  respected,  received  Ihcir  sure  reward.  What- 
ever he  asked  in  the  way  of  aid,  advice  or  sympathy  was 
promptly  granted,  llis  house  had  been  completed  sev- 
eral years,  and  was  slowly  moving  back  in  the  long  gal- 
lery of  pleasant  pictures  "that  hang  on  memory's  wall," 
when  it  was  suddenly  brought  into  tlie  foreground  by  a 
cliaracteristic  letter  from  John  hinvelf,  which  may  be 
given  without  ferther  introduction. 

"  Mr  Dear  Architect  :  You  helped  me  t^)  fight  oim 
battle,  DOW  I  'lu  ready  for  another,  and  want  you  tu  enlist. 
ChuuBO  your  own  rank — orderly  sergeant,  commandor-in- 
chief  or  'high  private.'  I  expect  to  do  all  the  work  aiid 
]iay  all  tlic  bills,  and  T  can  stniid  the  work  a  good  ileal 
better  than  I  can  the  bills.  You  will  lliiiik  iiiu  a  slow 
coach  when  I  tell  you  it  Iiati  taken  me  five  years  to  build 
the  houHf.  and  it  isn't  flniKlitKl  yet.  But  the  neighliorB 
think  it  is,  and  are  begiimiiig  to  ask  why  'John's  folks 
don't  fix  up  a  little  outside.  Folks  that  have  as  much 
taste  as  John's  folks  pretend  to  have  shouldn't  s)HJid 
everything  on  the  house  and  leave  tlio  yard  to  liiok  like  a 
sheep  pasture.'     It  'h  a  mislake  alimit  the  taste.     'John's 


folks '  never  pretend  t^  anything ;  but  in  the  main  the 
neigbboi'B  ara  nght,  and  that 's  the  worst  of  it.  IVnever 
troubles  me  tu  have  a  man  call  me  a  thief  and  a  rascal 
unless  he  proves  it  on  the  spot.    Then  I  resent  it. 

"  I  expected  to  have  something  left  after  building  the 
house,  but  it  swallowed  up  every  dime.  I  couldn't  run  in 
debt,  BO  I  've  been  learning  to  labor  and  to  wait.  If  I  had 
been  as  wise  at  first  aa  I  am  at  last  I  should  have  saved 
one  or  twu  hundred  dollars  somewhei-e  on  the  house  and 
planted    them   in  the  ground  around   it.      They   would 


have  brought  forth  at  least  thirty-fold,  and  the  place 
would  have  been  five  hundi'ed  dollai's  the  better  by  this 
time.  However,  I  've  got  the  greenbacks  at  last,  and  want 
you  should  tell  me  what  to  do  with  them.  If  you  have 
forgotten  bow  the  preiiiiiies  look,  come  and  see ;  hut  mean- 
while, perhaps  you  can  send  nie  something  to  lie  thinking 
about.         Yours,  John." 
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Ceitainly  it  would  have  been  better  to  go  and  see,  for 
all  the  verbal  descriptions  and  topographical  Burveys 
that  can  be  piled  upon  an  unoffending  bit  of  landscape 
&il  to  caavey  the  tnic  spirit  of  it.  One  can  easily  con- 
struct an  iniAginary  Kcene  from  euch  data,  but  this  fan- 
ciful picture-making  is  like  calling  spirits  from  tlie  vasty 
deep.  It  is  easy  to  call,  but  the  real  thing  never  an- 
Bwers  the  summons.  No  place  or  person,  however 
graphically  described,  ever  "  looks  exactly  as  we  ex- 
pected." But  it  was  not  possible  to  go  and  sec  at  the 
time,  and  the  following  reply  was  accordingly  sent  to 
John's  appeal: 

"  Dear  Johs  :  It  is  plewant  to  know  that  yoa  have  a 
few  hundred  dollars  to  spend  an  you  please  ;  pleasanter 
still  to  find  you  disposed  to  invest  the  funds  so  wisely. 
The  commercial  value  of  your  home,  not  to  mention  its 
added  beauty,  will  surely  increase  every  year  in  cunse- 
quence  of  such  a  sensible  outlay ;  wbilo,  in  spite  of  your 
tenderest  care,  its  woith  would  otherwise  slowly  diminish 
with  age.  A  moKt  conspicuous  and  deplorable  fault  in 
country  and  villaj^e  homes  is  the  custom  of  ornamenting 
the  houses  exceesively,  wliile  tlip  surrounding  grounds, 
with  their  various  accessories  and  adjuncts,  are  left  in  a 
condition  woefully  stale,  flat  and  uuinte resting.  Un- 
doubtedly the  trouble  begins  with  the  attempt  to  secure 
too  much  for  a  given  eit])eiiditure,  and  the  owner  finds,  as 
you  did,  that  every  dime  of  his  appropriation  is  absorbed 
by  the  house  itself,  leaviu^  notliiug  either  for  inside  or 
outside  furnishing — if  happily  he  escapes  a  worse  fate. 
When  a  man,  who  has  barely  money  enough  to  build  the 
house  he  needs,  wishes  to  make  his  home  a  bright-looking 
spot  on  the  face  of  tlie  eaith,  and  to  feel  that  he  is  adding 
to  the  permanent  beauty  of  the  town  or  village,  lie  should 
omit  every  attempt  at  decoration  upon  the  building, 
making  it  merely  a  protection  against  tlie  elements,  and 
thus,  if  there  is  no  other  way,  reserve  a  small  percentage 
to  invest  in  his  out-of-door  sun-oundings. 

"It  would  Ifoquitewithin  the  bounds  of  truth  to  say  that 


If  one-fourth  of  the  money  that  is  waited  in  vaiu  endeav- 
ors to  make  houses  themselves  ornamental  could  be  wisely 
applied  near  the  house,  but  not  upon  it,  the  cliaiige  would 
be  almoet  beyond  helier.  After  such  a  transformation, 
many  a  man  would  need  to  be  introduced  to  his  own 
house,  and  would  be  quite  bewildered  aud  lost  in  the 
St i-ange  beauty  of  his  native  village.  But  I  remember 
your  aversion  to  louf  sermons,  and  forbear. 

"  Mahomet  cannot  go  to  the  mountain ;  the  mountain 
must,  therefore,  come  to  Mahomet — on  paper.  You  must 
send  me  a  map  of  the  premises.  If  you  cannnt  afford  a 
surveyor,  and  do  nut  know  how  to  make  the  map  your- 
self, I  will  tell  you.  First  draw  on  a  lar);e  sheet  of  paper 
— no  matter  how  roughly — a  sketch,  giving,  as  nearly  as 
you  can  guess  at  it,  the  sliape  of  your  land.  Then  walk 
along  each  side  of  the  lot  with  your  customary  stride— 
don't  tiT  to  'pace'  it,  unless  the  natural  length  of  your 
pedal  vibration  is  just  thiriy-niue  aud  six-tenths  inches — 
and  count  the  steps,  marking  the  number  on  each  straight 
side  of  the  rough  map.  Then  find  the  number  of  steps 
fi-om  the  front  or  near  line  of  the  lot  to  one  comer  of  the 
house,  of  the  bam,  or  any  other  building,  and  to  all  small 
flied  objects  ;  also  from  each  of  the  same  pointa  to  one  of 
tlie  side  boundaries,  taking,  in  all  cases,  the  shorlcEt 
route  possible.  Lastly,  walk  around  the  buildings,  count- 
ing the  steps  for  each  side  separately,  aud  record  the 
numbers  on  your  sheet.  If  the  principal  angles  of  the  lot 
are  nearly  right  angles ;  if  the  fronts  of  the  buildioga  are 
about  pai-allel  with  the  street,  and  the  surface  of  the  land 
not  very  uneven,  such  a  memorandum  will  answer  for  a 
beginning.  If  you  will  also  ascertain  how  many  feet  and 
inches  ten  of  those  natural  strides  carry  you,  it  will  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired  In  the  way  of  field  notes.  By-and- 
by  it  will  he  necessaiy  to  supplement  thia  map  of  your  pre- 
mises, and  the  statement  of  your  own  intentions,  by  a 
description  of  what  your  immediate  neighbors  have  done 
and  propose  to  do ;  for,  however  highly  we  may  value  our 
independence  and  originality,  we  cannot  ignore  our  part- 
nership in  the  universe." 

Naturally  this  led  to  a  second  letter  fmm  John.  It 
was  hoped  there  would  be  a  convenient  delay  before  it 
caine,  and  the  hope  was  founded  od  experience,  for  it 


seems  to  be  one  of  the  things  impossible  to  be  under- 
stood or  remembered  that  any  delay  in  beginning  sn 
enterpriwe,  especially  building  a  house,  means  precisely 
the  same  delay  in  concluding  it.  The  argnment  seeros 
to  be  that  even  if  we  do  lose  a  little  time  in  starling  we 
can  easily  "  push  things  "  enough  to  make  up  for  s-uch 
lost  time.     The  fact  that  no  more  pushing  is  possible 
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afUr  a  tardy  setting  forth  than  would  have  beea  pot^ 
sible  if  we  had  Mt  out  on  time,  h  ignored.  But  John 
was  dreadfully  prompt.  By  the  very  next  mail  came 
hin  second  epistle. 

"  Ht  Dear  Architect  :  There  *«  the  maps  and  here  'b 
the  explanation  ;  A  is  the  house,  B  is  the  bam,  C  the  gar- 
den, D  the  well,  and  E  a  fine  old  white-oak  tree  that  I 
wouldn't  sell  for  its  weight  in  silver.  It  is  the  only  re- 
liable and  i>it«J'esting  vegetable  on  tlie  premises,  the  only 
one  that  proHpers  aud  biingeth  forth  fi'iiit  in  its  seaBon. 
There  is  a  double  row  of  maplex  along  the  sti'eet,  and  the 
remnants  of  an  apple  orcliai'd  behind  the  house  and  near 
the  north  line,  but  neither  of  them  count,  for  everybody 
has  maples,  which  seem  to  belong  to  the  public ;  and  the 
apple  trees  aie  hardly  woilh  the  ground  they  cover.  Once 
in  three  or  four  years  they  groan  under  their  bui'den  of 
f^it,  but  when  there  is  an  active  demand  fur  mince  pies 
and  sweet  cider  they  are  certain  to  bear  nothing  but  leaves. 
It  seems  almost  wicked  to  cut  down  a  fruit  tree,  even 
when  it  produce*  nothing  but  caterpillars  and  rose-bugs, 
and  I  should  like  to  keep  a  few  for  conscience'  sake,  but 
don't  let  them  interfere  with  your  plan.  Everything  else 
on  the  place  is  movable. 

"The  gate  is  now  in  the  centre  of  the  front  line.  We 
drive  up  near  the  southeast  comer  of  the  house,  and  thence 
on  toward  the  bam,  which  isn't  convenient,  because,  unless 
we  go  quite  out  to  that  building,  there  is  no  chance  to  turn 
around  without  driving  over  the  turf.  I  am  bounded  on 
the  south  by  Mr.  Job  Smith,  on  the  north  by  Mrs.  Wil- 
loughby,  east  by  Main  Street,  and  west  by  a  meadow  that 
will  remain  a  meadow ;  that  is  to  say,  it  will  not  be  de- 
voted to  'ornamental'  purposes;  in  fact,  it  will  be  used 
M  a  pasture  afl«r  haying,  and  must  be  separated  from  the 
home  lot  by  a  fence  of  some  sort.  The  ground  where  the 
house  stands  is  about  four  feet  higher  than  the  street,  de- 
■oending  a  little  toward  the  south  and  rising  in  the  rear. 
I  uever  graded  the  surface,  which  is  just  as  the  flood  left 


it,  except  for-the  general  leveling  tendencies  of  age  and 
agriculture. 

"  I  'm  not  good  at  reporting  my  neighbors'  doings,  but 
imagine  that  Mrs.  Smith  has  aspirations  somewhat  above 
those  of  the  'common  herd,'  1  know  the  house  is  very 
tall  and  white.  The  walk  to  the  front  door  is  as  'straight 
as  a  string,'  paved  with  bricks— which  is  i-eckcned  a  great 
extravt^ance  in  the  country — and  bordered  in  summer  by 
parallel  rows  of  rare  and  radiant  '  house  plants.'  There 
are  a  dozen  evergreen  trees,  that  look  like  solid  blocks  of 
wood  turned  in  a  lathe  and  painted  green,  symmetrically 
stuck  up  near  the  house,  and  a  row  of  the  same  sort  just 
inside  of  the  street  fence.  Spattei-ed  over  the  lawn  at 
regular  distances  are  Howehug  shrabs,  also  pi-uned  with 
great  propriety ;  bunches  of  dahlias  tied  to  green  stakes, 
and  two  Uaming  red  llower-pota  on  a  pair  of  stumps.  The 
last-named  ailictes  stand  one  at  each  side  of  the  walk, 
about  half  way  from  the  house  to  the  street.  There  is 
also  a  tripod  of  red  poles  suspending  a  veimilion  iron 
pot ;  from  all  of  which  you  will  perceive  that  Mrs.  Smith 
is  '  well  up '  in  the  latest  styles  of  outdoor  ait. 

"  Mrs.  Willoughby's  house,  on  the  north,  is  an  old  one, 
homely,  but  good  looking.  It  stands  on  the  topmost  of 
two  little  terraces,  and  the  yai'd  contains  bundles  of  old- 
&shioned  red  peonies,  some  lilacs  and  cinnamon  roses, 
green  grass  and  maple  trees.  The  three  houses  toe  the 
same  mark,  and  face  the  street  squarely. 

"  My  Bouthem  neighbor  generously  built  a  fence  be- 
tween our  domains  at  his  own  expense,  in  order  to  have  it 
uniform  with  bis  other  visible  boundaries.  It  is  a  white 
picket.  Separating  my  lot  from  Mrs.  Willoughby's  is  an 
old  tight  board  fence  that  must  be  replaced  by  something 
better,  and  what  shall  I  do  for  a  fence  along  the  street? 

"  I  wear  number  eleven  boots,  French  heels  and  box 
toes.  Ten  steps  carry  me  Just  twenty-six  feet  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  inclusive,  ts  that  sufficiently  accu- 
rate?      Yours,  John." 
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SoHBBODV  and  I,  in  the  moonlight. 

Went  down  where  the  golden-rods  grow  ; 
He  told  me  a  beautiful  seci'et. 
That  nobody  ever  will  know ; 
For  I  'II  keep  it  well— 
I  never  will  tell 
The  secret  he  whispered  so  low. 

He  told  the  sweet  story  so  softly. 

It  did  not  e'en  waken  a,  bird  ; 
The  katydids  kept  such  a  chattel-, 

I  do  not  think  they  could  have  heard  ; 
IJut  they  'd  never  tell, 
I  know  very  well. 
No,  not  if  they  knew  every  word. 


The  moon  and  the  stars  heard  the  secret, 

I  know  by  the  smile  that  they  wore ; 
They  winked  at  each  other  so  slyly, 
I  'm  sure  they  had  heard  it  before  ; 
But  they 'II  never  tell, 
■  I  know  very  well  ; 
They  've  heard  it  too  often  before. 

For,  'tit  said  the  story's  an  old  one  ; 

But  that  I  will  never  confess  ; 
If  old,  it  keeps  up  with  the  fashion, 
And  oftentimes  wears  a  new  dress  ; 
And  t  'II  keep  it  well — 
I  never  will  Mil 
The  secret — 1  'II  leave  you  to  guess. 

J,  E.  Mackat. 
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I.— A  MAN-TRAP  18  SPRUNG. 

Blamed  if  I  don't  feel  just  like  Job !"  said  Mr. 
Silas  Dickison,  addressing  himself  suddenly  and  ener- 
getically to  Mi's.  Silas  Dickison. 

The  flushed  face,  bristling  hair,  snapping  eyes,  and 
general  air  of  irateness  about  the  speaker  so  completely 
excluded  all  idea  of  meekness  as  the  parallel  between 
her  husband  and  the  man  of  Uz,  that  it  was  quite  natu- 
ral Mrs.  Dickison  should  ask,  with  wifely  solicitude : 

'*Boily,  dear?" 

Now,  it  is  a  well-established  fact  in  sociology  that 
when  a  man  has  reached  that  pitch  of  exasperation 
which  requires  but  one  more  feathery  addition  to  carry 
him  beyond  the  limits  of  possible  self-control,  he  is  apt 
to  discover  that  final  feather  in  whatsoever  expression 
his  wife  may  use  to  convey  sympathy,  curiosity  or  inte- 
rest. Let  her  formulate  her  utterances  never  so  dis- 
creetly, they  will  but  act  as  so  much  fuel  to  a  fire  under 
certain  circumstances. 

This  is  the  only  solution  that  can  be  offered  in  ex- 
planation of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Dickison 's  face  grew  a 
shade  redder,  his  hair  bristled  a  trifle  higher,  his  eyes 
snapped  with  more  vicious  energy,  as  he  roared : 

'*  Ik>ily  I  No,  madam  I  By  Jove,  I  have  not  a  drop 
of  boily  blood  in  my  veins  I  Do  I  look  boily  ?  do  I 
walk  boily  ?  do  I  sleep  boily  ?" 

^^Not  at  all,  dear,"  Mrs.  Dickison  hastens  to  assert 
in  her  most  soothing  tones  of  apology,  *'  only — " 

'*  Only  I"  Her  husband  catches  the  word  in  mid-air, 
like  an  expert  base-baller.  ^^Only  it  is  no  trial  to  a 
man's  patience,  I  suppose,  none  at  all,  to  be  overflowed 
ten  feet  deep ;  to  see  his  orchards,  that  he  has  been 
half  a  lifetime  bringing  to  perfection,  killed  in  a  week ; 
to  hear  one  day  that  his  carriage-horses  have  broken 
through  the  floor  of  the  coop  they  're  penned  up  in  like 
bantam  chickens,  and  broken  their  infernal  legs;  to 
hear,  the  next  day,  that  three  of  his  very  best  mules  are 
drowned ;  the  day  after,  that  his  Aldemeys  are  starving 
to  death  on  Spanish  moss  ;  that  his  gin-house  has  been 
washed  away ;  that  wreck  and  ruin  stare  him  in  the  face 
on  every  side ;  but  next  his  son,  his  only  son  (only  sons, 
you  know,  are  generally  regarded  as  props  and  stays  and 
comforters,  and  all  that  sort  of  bosh),  must  try  his 
hand  to  see  what  he  can  do  to  add  to  the  general  peace 
and  comfort  of  the  establishment  I" 

"What  has  Lewis  done  now?"  Mrs.  Dickison  asks 
with  a  languid  interest  born  of  staleness ;  for  Lewis,  his 
deeds  and  misdeeds,  his  sins  of  omission  and  commis- 
sion, his  predestination  to  the  gallows  or  the  dogs,  were 
more  than  thrice-told  tales  in  that  family  circle. 

*' Nothing  but  drowned  himself,''  Mr.  Dickison  says, 
with  a  faint  gleam  of  satisfaction  displacing  the  anger 
in  his  eyes. 

'*  Lewis  drowned  !"  three  women  shriek  in  chorus. 
"  Our  precious  hoy  dead  I" 

**  Not  that  I  know  of,"  says  the  ogre,  who  has  thrown 
this  bomb  into  the  domestic  camp  with  malice  prepense. 

''But  you  said  so,  father,"  two  girlish  voices  insist 

reproachfully,  vice  Mrs.  Dickison,   removed,  who  had 

left  under  full  head  of  steam  to  .satisfy  her  maternal 

fears  by  ocular  demonstration   that    Lewis   was    not 

drowned. 

''Said  that   Lewis  was  dead?"  Mr.  Dickison  asks, 
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growing  amiably  cool  in  proportion  as  the  feminine  ele- 
ment waxed  hot 

"Said  he  was  drowned,  and — " 

"  Well,  a  person  need  not  necessarily  remain  drowned, 
need  he  ?  Lewis  was  drowned — fell  out  of  the  dug-out 
into  ten  feet  of  water  out  yonder  by  the  gin-slough. 
Fortunately  Moses  and  Bob  were  at  the  gin  getting 
cotton-seed  to  feed  the  calves  on,  and  saw  him  go  down. 
They  pulled  to  the  place  as  fast  as  they  could,  and  fished 
him  out,  with  apparently  not  a  breath  of  life  left  in  his 
scampish  young  body.  Oh,  that  boy  I  Well,  he  was 
brought  to  old  Rachel's  cabin  as  dead  as  a  door-nail,  to 
all  appearances.  They  sent  for  me  to  come  there  quick, 
and  by  myself,  wanting  me,  I  suppose,  to  break  the  sad 
news  to  your  mother  gradually.  We  worked  on  him 
for  about  two  hours,  rolling  him  over,  holding  him  up 
by  the  heels,  rubbing  him  with  hot  flannels,  and  brought 
him  round  at  last.  He  's  all  right  now — all  the  better, 
I  expect,  for  the  scare  he 's  had.  He  is  sound  asleep  in 
bis  own  room,  as  snug  as  toast,  and  I  had  just  come  in 
here  to  tell  your  mother  about  it  quietly,  when  she  flew 
ofl*,  as  usual,  into  one  of  those  nervous  excitements  of 
hers,  which  make  a  calm  discussion  of  any  matter 
almost  an  impossibility  in  this  house." 

Mr.  Dickison  paused  to  wipe  his  forehead  with  an  in- 
jured air,  and  his  wide-spread  handkerchief  veiled  from 
him  a  glance  of  mutual  understanding  and  congratu- 
lation which  passed  from  Miss  Sophie  Dickison  over 
to  Miss  Annie  Dickison — two  young  women  in  the 
early  flush  of  beauty,  and  who,  their  father  was  in  the 
habit  of  declaring,  by  turns  were  his  torment  and 
delight. 

It  was  warm  weather,  and  the  Dickison  ladies  had  all 
been  clustered  on  the  front  gallery  when  Mr.  Dickison 
had  disturbed  their  equanimity  by  the  startling  an- 
nouncement that  Lewis  was  drowned.  And  a  most  re- 
markable-looking front  gallery  it  was,  considering  that 
the  Dickison  mansion  was  a  handsome  frame  building, 
capacious  and  comfortable,  with  broad  galleries  front  and 
rear,  and  tliat  Mrs.  Dickison  was  a  notably  neat  house- 
keeper. But  the  flood  was  at  its  height,  and  every  house 
and  cabin  of  slighter  elevation  than  the  mansion-house 
was  entirely  submerged,  so  that  the  broad  verandahs 
and  the  noble  central  hall  had  been  dedicated  to  strange 
uses.  The  cooking-stove  was  on  the  back  gallery,  to- 
gether with  all  the  rest  of  the  kitchen  furniture.  The 
hall  was  appropriated  to  the  storage  of  barrels,  boxes  and 
casks  of  every  imaginable  size  and  description,  and  on  the 
front  gallery  was  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  everything 
for  which  no  other  place  could  be  found.  The  fiimily 
barouche  reposed  in  exalted  leisure  in  one  comer.  Bales 
of  hay  and  sacks  of  oats  crowded  another.  Tiibs  and 
boxes  and  pots  of  such  plants  and  shrubs  as  were 
deemed  too  precious  to  be  yielded  to  the  waters,  were 
standing  about  in  irregular  confusion.  The  Irish  setter's 
kennel  had  been  promoted  to  this  social  eminence. 
Lewis'  now  useless  bicycle  impressed  its  presence  disa- 
greeably upon  encroaching  shins.  One  hen  of  foreign 
extraction,  the  ilite  of  the  poultry-yard,  was  being  per- 
mitted to  rear  her  tender  and  ill-timed  progeny  as  best 
she  could  amid  such  unfamiliar  surroundings.  And  on 
this  gallery  all  the  family  took  their  daily  constitution- 
als, finding  it  more  than  ever  before  necessary  to  be  as 
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wise  as  serpents  (in  the  matter  of  sinuosity)  and  as 
harmless  as  doves. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  having  to  wind  in  and 
out  of  such  a  variety  of  misplaced  articles — meandering 
between  two  bales  of  hay  only  to  bring  up  suddeuly 
against  a  big  tub  with  a  bigger  oleander  in  it;  steering 
clear  of  the  barouche  wheels  for  the  apparent  purpose  of 
maifhing  a  baby-chicken  to  death  under  his  bewildered 
heels;  assuaging  his  anguished  remorse  thereat  by 
kicking  the  Irish  setter  into  the  nest  of  a  setting  tur- 
key— had  resulted  in  some  of  the  general  crookedness 
of  things  getting  into  Mr.  Dickison  him»elf ;  for  although 
quick  in  temper,  he  was  genemlly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
nio8t  thoroughly  good-hearted  men  in  the  world. 

Trading  upon  this  well-established  fact,  Miss  Sophie 
Dickison  now  steered  her  way  cautiously  among  the 
impedimenta,  and  seating  herself  sociably  beside  him 
on  the  bale  of  hay,  where  he  had  thrown  himself  for 
refuge,  said  soothingly,  while  her  designing  little  hand 
roved  in  and  out  of  his  thick  gray  hair : 

"Things  do  look  pretiy  rough  just  now,  papa,  donH 
they  ?    And  you  say  the  Aldemeys  are  dying  ?" 

**Fa8t  as  poisoned  roaches  I" 

"  But  Lewis  is  spared  us,'^  Annie  sighs  demurely,  as, 
with  arms  crossed  patiently  over  her  plump  bosom,  she 
promenades  in  zig-zag  fashion  toward  and  from  them. 
"Just  to  think,  that  dear  child  might  have  been  drowned 
sure  enough  !  He  really  ought  to  be  in  some  city,  going 
to  school  every  day.  He  needs  civilized  surroundings. 
A  plantation  is  the  last  place  on  earth  to  rear  a  boy. 
Don't  you  think  so,  papa  ?" 

"  Hai^  Lewis,  he  's  all  right  I"  Mr.  Dickison  growls, 
looking  out  with  a  moody  brow  over  the  dead,  muddy 
level  of  the  waters. 

"Well,"  says  Sophie,  cheerfully,  "I  expect  it  will 
eventuate  in  tliat.  As  this  is  the  third  effort  he  has 
made  at  drowning,  I  suppose  he  is  being  reserved  by 
Providence  for  hanging.  I  feel  morally  convinced  that 
Lewis  is  destined  to  make  the  name  of  Dickison  famous 
in  some  fashion  or  other." 

"  Or  infamous,"  Annie  suggests. 

"  He  is  undoubtedly  capable  of  committing  as  much 
rascality  in  a  given  space  of  time  as  any  boy  of  his  lim- 
ited chances  that  I  ever  saw,"  Mr.  Dickison  grunted, 
rising  from  his  seat  on  the  hay  to  go  and  measure  the 
depth  of  the  water  for  the  tenth  time  that  morning. 

It  was  evident  that  the  whole  family  were  banded  to- 
gether temporarily  in  that  state  of  irritation  against 
Lewis  which  generally  succeeds  to  active  but  causeless 
alarm. 

"What  a  pity  about  the  orchard,"  says  Sophie. 
"  Imagine  this  long  hot  summer  without  a  particle  of 
fruit.     Horrible  I" 

"  Or  milk,  either,  if  the  cows  continue  to  drop  off  like 
poisoned  roaches,"  Annie  adds,  industriously  second- 
ing her  sister's  best  efforts  to  paint  their  home  life  in  all 
its  existing  hideousness.  "  In  fact,  I  can't  imagine 
what  we  are  going  to  live  on.  There  is  not  a  hog  nor 
a  sheep  left  in  the  country.  Poultry  of  all  kinds  will 
be  80  scarce  that  no  one  will  kill.  They  will  be  saving 
it  all  for  a  fresh  start.     Gardens  all  destroyed." 

"  Plenty  of  pickled  pork  left  in  Cincinnati  and  St. 
Louts,"  Mr.  Dickinon  says,  coming  back  from  his  water 
mark,  wiping  his  wet  hands  on  his  handkerchief;  "you 
can  live  on  that." 

"  We  can  die  on  it !"  Sophie  asserts  desperately. 

"  And  of  course  we  will  be  too  poor  this  year  to  take 
ice." 

"Pretty  rough  outlook,  children,  and  no  mistake." 

"  Well,  sir  ?"  turning  with  an  air  of  wrathful  expecta- 


tion upon  an  anxious-looking  freedman,  who  has  just 
paddled  his  canoe  through  the  front  gate  over  the  gar- 
den paths  and  up  to  the  gallery  steps. 

"  I  come  to  tell  you,  boss,  that  w'en  we  went  to  de 
mound  fiir  to  feed  de  cattle  we  found  dat  de  Aldemey 
bull,  which  we  had  tied  by  de  lef  hin'  leg  to  a  log  uv 
wood,  'cordin'  to  yo'  directions,  to  keep  him  from  swim 
min'  away,  had  tangled  hisself  all  up  in  de  rope,  and 
broke  his  neck  a  strugglin'  to  git  firee." 

Mr.  Dickison  sat  suddenly  down  on  a  sack  of  oats  and 
groaned. 

"Papa,"  said  both  girls  in  pathetic  chorus,  "let's 
move  off  this  horrid  plantation.  There  is  nothing  but 
disappointment  and  misery  on  it  from  one  year's  end  to 
the  other.  I  don't  care  how  hard  you  work,  you  are 
never  sure  of  anything.  You  are  getting  old  enough 
now  to  begin  to  take  your  ease.  If  Lewis  don't  get 
killed  here  he  will  grow  up  a  disgrace  to  the  family. 
We  '11  all  die,  anyhow,"  they  added  logically,  "  living 
on  pickled  pork  this  summer ;  no  ice,  no  fruit,  no  vege- 
tables." 

"  I  '11  do  it  I"  Mr.  Dickison  says  hastily,  extending  a 
ratifying  hand  to  each  conspirator,  falling  irrevocably 
into  a  trap  that  had  been  set  for  him  years  before. 

Thus  circumstances  played  into  the  hands  of  the 
Misses  Dickison.  And  this  is  how  Silas  Dickison,  at 
the  mature  age  of  sixty-five,  came  to  turn  his  back  on 
the  old  plantation  and  seek  the  haunts  of  men,  or,  as 
he  himself  afterwards  said  more  concisely,  "played  the 
fool." 

II.— LED  TO  THE  STAKE. 

A  REMOVAL  from  one  habitation  to  another  is  airily 
called  "flitting"  in  Scottish  and  provincial  £nglish— a 
term  which  could  be  but  poorly  applied  to  the  process 
of  removing  the  Dickisons.  The  time,  the  day,  the 
hour  Anally  arrived  for  Mr.  Silas  Dickison  to  put  into 
execution  the  rash  promise  he  had  made  to  his  daugh- 
ters undet*  the  final  culmination  of  all  his  woes  in  the 
loss  of  his  thousand -dollar  bull,  and  remove  his  family 
from  their  water}'  surroundings  to  the  dry  and  breezy 
blufTh  of  Memphis. 

Secretly  he  had  long  since  repented  of  that  promise, 
but  he  was  not  the  man  to  stultify  himself  even  ia 
the  domestic  circle,  nor  were  the  Misses  Dickison 
likely  to  abate  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of  their  hardly- 
earned  advantage  over  him.  The  only  crumb  of  com- 
fort he  could  extract  from  the  situation — and  that  was 
simply  of  an  anticipatory  character — was  in  assuring 
the  venturesome  element  of  the  household  that  "  they 
would  be  sick  enough  of  this  tomfoolery  before  the  year 
was  out,  and  be  thankful  enough  to  take  shelter  in  the 
old  nest" — ^a  sentiment  he  took  especial  delight  in 
enunciating  with  every  blow  of  the  hammer  that  drove 
a  fresh  nail  home  in  one  of  a  multitude  of  chests  and 
boxes  wherein  were  stored  the  Lares  and  Penates  of 
the  Dickison  family. 

So  in  the  dusk  of  a  chill  April  evening  the  Dickisons 
flitted  fVom  the  old  homestead,  that  looked  drearier 
than  ever  in  its  abandonment  to  the  water  and  the 
frogs,  to  a  strip  of  levee  on  the  river  bank,  two  miles 
from  the  residence,  to  await  in  patient  discomfort  the 
arrival  of  the  steamer  on  which  they  had  engaged  pass- 
age. Gloomy,  low-hung  clouds  threatened  a  heavy 
downpour  at  any  moment.  Over  the  muddy  waste  of 
the  waters  inside  the  levee,  the  forest  trees  swept  their 
swaying  branches  with  melancholy  monotony ;  ten  thou- 
sand frojrs  croaked  a  chorus  of  satisfaction  at  the  gene- 
ral humidity  of  things;  outside  the  levee  the  river 
proper  (if  such  an  adjective  is  ever  deserved  by  a  river 
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given  to  sucli  periodical  improprieties)  rushed  by  with 
unabated  fury,  looking  sullen  enough  under  the  sombre 
evening  skies,  and  savagely  suggestive  of  still  greater 
mischief  than  it  had  already  worked. 

In  the  doubtful  light  the  inanimate  collection  of 
trunks,  boxes,  bundles  and  baskets  that  went  to  make 
up  the  '*  bare  necessities  "  of  the  flitters,  loomed  into 
huge  proportions,  while  the  animate  collection  of  mal- 
contents grouped  themselves  about  the  smoky  fire  of 
driftwood  that  they  had  lighted  for  the  double  purpose 
of  keeping  dry  feet  and  warm  hands,  if  possible,  and  to 
insure  attention  from  the  longed-for  boat. 

Seated  on  a  bonnet-trunk,  her  feet  encased  in  *' arc- 
tics,'' and  her  Imnds  patiently  folded  on  her  lap,  Mrs. 
Dickison  gazed  into  watery  space  with  a  sort  of  non- 
committal expression  of  countenance.  Mrs.  Dickison 
was  one  of  tho^e  astute  women  who  manage  to  figure  as 
martyrs  where  in  reality  they  are  tyrants.  If  there 
was  one  thing  above  all  others  |hat  gave  a  flavor  to  her 
existence,  it  was  a  legitimate  opportunity  to  say,  **I 
told  you  so  I'' 

She  had  told  Mr.  Dickison  so  before  that  thousand- 
dollar  bull  had  been  tied  by  the  left  hind  leg  with  such 
suiciaal  results.  She  had  told  I^wis  so  before  and  after 
his  drowning,  and  in  the  present  crisis  of  affitirs  she 
had  managed  so  skillfully  that,  in  case  of  success,  She 
was  pi*e pared  to  tell  Mr.  Dickison  so,  or  of  failure,  to 
tell  hi-r  daughters — the  conspirators  who  had  wrought 
this  universal  domestic  upheaval — the  same  unpleasant 
truth. 

I^wis,  having  secured  a  coigne  of  vantage  on  a  fallen 
tree,  was  straining  his  eyes  through  the  murky  obscurity 
in  order  to  achieve  the  triumph  of  being  the  first  to  dis- 
cover the  longed-for  head-lights  of  the  boat. 

Sophie  and  Annie  stood,  with  waterproofs  clasped 
tightly  around  their  trim  forms,  gazing  placidly  into  the 
driftwood  fire,  not  daring  to  express  by  word  or  look  the 
slightest  symptom  of  hunger,  fatigue  or  impatience, 
there  being  a  tacit  understanding  in  the  family  that 
they  were  largely  responsible  for  the  leap  they  were  all 
taking  in  the  dark — whether  for  better  or  for  worse,  re- 
maining still  to  be  decided. 

Mr.  Dickison  worked  off"  all  superfluous  energy  by  an 
occasional  tour  of  inspection,  extending  from  Lewis' 
coigne,  at  one  extremity,  to  an  obscure  corner  of  the 
luggage  pile  at  the  other,  where  Snap,  the  Irish  setter, 
lay  curled  up,  in  mute  but  agonized  protest  against 
such  "tomfoolery." 

"My  dear,"  says  Mr.  Dickison,  coming  back  to  the 
driftwood  fire  from  one  of  these  expeditions,  **  can  you 
figure  up  for  me  what  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  pack- 
ages will  cost  at  fifty  cents  a  package  ?" 

Mr,  Dickison  spoke  with  that  placid  amiability  of 
voice  and  mien  which  he  always  indulged  in  toward 
his  wife  when  he  felt  morallv  certain  that  he  held  the 
winning  cards  in  his  own  hand«. 

"  There  is  not  one  thing  in  that  pile,  Mr.  Dickison, 
we  could  possibly  do  without  in  a  strange  place,"  says 
Mrs,  Dickison,  with  apparent  irrelevance,  stooping  to 
adjust  a  piece  of  driftwood  under  her  left  "arctic." 

"I  suppose  it  is  a  feminine  idea  of  economy  to  pay 
fifty  cents  freight  on  a  thing  she  could  buy  new  for 
twenty-five  cents," 

"  Not  exactly.  But  when  one  has  grown  used  to  a 
thing  and  tested  its  quality,  and  is  satisfied  with  its  ex- 
cellence, one  would  infinitely  prefer  holding  on  to  that 
thing  to  scampering  all  over  a  strange  place  trying  to 
replace  it." 

"That  accounts  for  three  bundles  of  feather-beds  and 
a  worn-out  Turk's-head." 


"  If  we  have  one  useless  item  of  luggage  along,"  ^ay8 
Mrs.  Dickison  goaded  to  retaliation,  "  it  is  Snap !  The 
idea  of  taking  a  dog  to  a  city  1" 

''  That  is  because  the  dog  is  mine,  my  dear.  I  dont 
imagine  he  will  be  alone  in  his  glory.  My  notion  of 
cities  is,  that  ihey  raise  a  larger  crop  of  dogs  than  of 
anything  else,  only  they  can't  afford  to  give  them  all 
four  legs  apiece." 

"  My  notion  of  a  city,"  said  Sophie,  "  is  that  it  is  a 
refuge  from  the  very  mention  of  the  word  '  cnips.'  A 
glorious  existence  we  have  led,  waiting  and  watching 
for  crops  that  never  come  I" 

"  Pretty  political  economist  you  are !  Where  would 
your  cities  be  without  the  crops  ?  Who  makes  the 
prosperity  of  the  merchant  but  the  planter  ?  Talk  sense, 
girl,  or  don't  talk  at  all.  It  all  starts  from  the  ground. 
If  the  planter  succeeds,  the  merchant  thrives  ;  if  the 
planter  fails,  your  city  folks  suflfer.  You  '11  find  it  out 
to  your  cost,  too." 

But  Sophie  was  not  prepared  for  such  large  generali- 
ties, and  to  be  called  on  to  "  talk  sense  "  when  one  is 
conscious  of  wet  feet,  cold  hands  and  a  gnawing  hunger, 
is  tryiug  in  the  extreme ;  so  she  simply  drew  her  water- 
proof about  her  with  an  air  of  heroic  endurance,  and 
sniffing  a  little  injured  sniff*,  subsided  for  the  evening. 

"My  notion  of  a  city,"  says  Annie,  placing  herself 
in  the  breach,  "is  where  there  is  some  possibility  of 
leading  a  rational  mental  life."  (Annie  had  literary  as- 
pirations.) "On  the  plantation,  unless  one  is  a  mule  or 
a  cotton-bale,  one  is  at  a  terrible  discount." 

"My  notion  of  a  city,"  says  Mrs.  Dickison,  somewhat 
ruefully,  "is  a  place  where  you  have  to  pay  three  prices 
for  everything  you  get ;  where  the  meat  is  always 
tough,  the  butter  always  rancid,  the  milk  always 
watered,  the  vegetables  always  wilted ;  where  no  amount 
of  soap  and  water  insures  cleanliness ;  where  all  the  ser- 
vants are  sassy  and  none  to  be  had  that — " 

"Where  moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt  and  thieves 
break  through  and  steal,"  says  Sophie  solemnl}'. 

"  In  the  name  of  common  sense,  if  that's  your  notion, 
wliat  did  you  help  those  girls  with  every  argument  un- 
der the  sun  to  get  me  to  break  up  and  move  to  such  a 
purgatory  ?"  Mr.  Dickison  asks,  planting  himself,  like  a 
modem  colossus,  dangerously  near  the  driftwood  fire. 

"  I  help  the  girls  to  argue  you  into  this  move,  Mr. 
Dickison  I  You  will  please  to  understand  I  am  in  no 
manner  responsible  for  being  on  this  levee  in  the  wet 
and  the  cold  and  the  darkness  this  night.  But  I  do 
hope  I  am  not  such  a  selfish  wretch  as  to  pui  my  own 
personal  ease  against  the  moral  and  mental  welfare  of 
our  children." 

"  Two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  I"  came  just  then  in  a  shrill  pipe  from  I^wis,  who 
tenaciously  clung  to  his  distant  log,  fearful  of  not  being 
the  first  to  spy  out  the  boat. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  that  boy,  at  any  rate, 
mamma  ?  Has  he  any  sense,  do  you  suppose  ?"  Annie 
asks  anxiously. 

"  Seems  he  has  enough  to  figure  up  what*  my  freight 
bill  is  going  to  l)e,"  Mr.  Dickison  says,  with  an  air  of 
pride  in  his  only  son.  "  When  Lewis  does  speak  he 
generally  speaks  to  the  point." 

"  I  see  'er!  I  see  uml  I  see  it!"  yells  Lewis,  ecstati- 
cally, announcing  the  appearance  of  the  boat,  with  vari- 
ations on  the  personal  pronoun. 

And  for  the  few  seconds  that  intervened  l>etween  the 
cry  of  the  look-out  and  the  shrill  whistle  of  their  boat  to 
land,  there  was  a  mad  display  of  useless  activity  on  that 
narrow  strip  of  levee  that  always  betrays  the  rustic 
traveler. 
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Mr.  Dickison  picked  up  his  own  private  satchel  about 
every  half  second,  only  to  dump  it  dow-n  again  in  a  damp 
hollow.  Mrs.  Dickison  bustled  feverishly  about  the  lug- 
gage pile,  convincing  herself  at  the  eleventh  hour  that 
the  very  trunk  that  had  all  the  Hannels  in  it  had  been 
left  behind.  Lewis  locked  his  small,  dirty  fingers  reso- 
lutely in  Snap's  collar,  and  dragged  him  along  like  a 
policeman  in  charge  of  a  deep-dyed  criminaL  Sophie 
and  Annie  shivered  partly  with  cold,  more  with  a  gen- 
eral sense  of  nervou^ness,  and  looked  at  each  other  for 
moml  support.  The  huge  stage  descended  and  the 
Dickisons  were  adoat. 


III.— *'at  home." 

*'  God  bless  my  soul !  can't  I  come  in  yet  ?" 

Mr.  Silas  Dickison's  voice  had  an  injured  ring  about 
it,  and  that  emphatic  little  *'yet"  intimated  that  this 
was  by  no  means  his  first  application  for  the  privilege 
of  resting  under  his  own  roof. 

After  many  trials  and  tribulations  the  Dickisons  had 
found  a  house  that  Mrs.  Dickison  thought  *'  might  pos- 
sibly be  made  to  do,  although  it  was  worth  a  month's 
rent  to  get  it  cleaned ;  it  certainly  must  have  been  occu- 
pied by  a  regiment  of  pigs  ;"  while  Sophie  pronounced 
the  rooms  '^awfully  dark,"  and  Annie  protested  against 
the  ''  unstylishness  "  of  the  street.  Lewis  thought  it 
was  all  ''just  bully,"  because  there  was  a  liverj'-s table 
at  the  corner,  and  he  could  enjoy  the  freedom  of  it  with- 
out paying  any  entrance  fee. 

As  for  Mr.  Dickison,  having  assumed  the  position  of 
a  martyr  at  the  outset,  he  seemed  disposed  to  act  in 
character  all  the  way  through.  Concerning  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  the  house,  he  declared  de- 
cisively :  *'  Well,  you  know,  it  don't  make  a  deuced  bit 
of  difference,  my  dears,  whether  it 's  clean  or  dirty, 
whether  the  rooms  are  light  or  dark,  the  street  stylish 
or  unstylish,  I  have  taken  it  on  a  six-months'  lease,  and 
my  notes  are  in  bank  for  the  payment  thereof ;  so  the 
sooner  you  get  things  in  trim  the  sooner  you  will  begin 
to  enjoy  life  according  to  your  anticipations.  As  for 
me,  it 's  hard  work  teaching  old  dogs  new  tricks.  I  'm 
like  a  fish  out  of  water,  but  I  '11  try  not  to  disgrace  the 
family  by  letting  other  folks  know  as  much." 

The  martyr  having  thus  rashly  committed  them  to 
the  house,  like  wise  women  as  they  were,  they  all  pre- 
pared to  make  the  best  of  it. 

It  was  their  first  day  in  the  new  house,  and  Mr.  Dicki- 
son had  be^n  advised  by  his  wife  to  keep  out  of  the  way 
until  lamp-light,  *'for  his  own  sake  if  he  had  no  con- 
sideration for  anybody  else." 

*'  You  know,  Mr.  Dickison,"  she  had  said  with  calm 
decision,  ''you  are  no  manner  of  help  when  one  gets  in 
a  tight  place,  and  I  am  in  a  tight  place  now,  so  I  'd  so 
much  rather  have  you  out  of  the  way  than  in  it." 

And  he  had  gone  away  from  them  all  early  that 
morning,  deriving  some  comfort  from  his  wife's  acknow- 
ledgment that  she  was  in  a  tight  place,  and  he  had 
wandered  to  and  fro  through  that  strange  town  in  the 
helpless,  aimless  fashion  of  a  harmless  lunatic,  only  to 
come  back  at  lamp-light  and  have  his  pathetic  plea  for 
admittance  answered  by  Sophie  with  a — 

"  You  can  come  in,  father,  if  j'ou  really  want  to  I" 
spoken  in  tones  that  said  distinctly:  ''But  if  you  know 
what  is  good  for  you,  you  won't  want  to." 

It  was  evident  the  martyr  did  not  know  what  was 
good  for  him,  or  was  rashly  determined  to  tempt  his 
fate,  for  with  suppressed  expletives  and  unsuppressed 
groans  he  surmounted  a  multitude  of  obstacles  to  reach 
the  small  clearing  about  Sophie's  step-laddcT.  She  was 
airily  perched  on  the  top  step,  attaching  a  hanging- 


basket  of  dried  grasses  to  the  central  chandelier.  Her 
father  seated  himself,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  on  a  roll  of 
carpeting  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder. 

"Looks  quite  citified,  don't  it,  papa?"  Sophie  asks, 
folding  her  hands  with  complaisant  satisfaction  over 
her  completed  job,  and  looking  down  into  his  perturbed 
countenance  with  exasperating  coolness. 

"  Very  1"  says  the  martyr,  glaring  savagely  about  him 
at  the  wild  confusion  of  the  room. 

"Oh,  I  don't  mean  everything  I'"  says  Sophie  com- 
prehensively. "  I  mean  a  gas  chandeUer  and  those 
lovely  grasses." 

"  Where  's  mamma?"  asks  the  martyr,  irrelevantly, 
with  a  conjugal  conviction  that  his  gnawing  hunger  is 
likely  to  go  unappeased  until  he  goes  to  that  sharer  of 
all  his  woes. 

'*  Gmcious  !  I  haven't  the  least  idea.  This  is  the 
parlor,  you  know,,  and  I  've  undertaken  to  fix  it  up  all 
by  myself,  and  to  keep  it  as  my  especial  department," 
says  his  first-born  with  a  sense  of  liberality  in  her  voice. 

"  Oh,  you  have  1    And  Annie  ?" 

*'  She  is  somewhere,  trying  to  fix  some  place  for  us  to 
sleep  in  to-night,  I  beHeve." 

"That  sounds  comforting,  at  least." 

"  Where  is  Lewis  ?" 

"  Lewis  I  I  'd  forgotten  there  was  such  a  creature  on 
earth.  We  supposed  you  and  he  were  off  somewhere 
together  amusing  yourselves." 

"  Amusing  myself  I  Deuce  take  me,  Sophie,  if  I  don't 
think  you  're  the  coolest  specimen  of  impudence  I  ever 
did  come  across  I  'Amusing  myself,'  in  a  place  where 
I  don't  know  three  men  and  nobody  knows  Silas  Dicki- 
son from  a  side  of  sole  leather  I" 

"  Amuse  yourself  looking  in  the  shop-windows  !*'  says 
Sophie  imperturbably,  bending  over  to  give  one  more 
caressing  touch  to  her  grasses. 

The  martyr  was  evidently  on  the  eve  of  a  violently 
explosive  retort  when  Annie  rushed  into  the  room  hot, 
flurried,  exhausted :  "  I  wish  we  were  every  one  back 
where  we  came  from  !  I  don't  believe  that  creature  up- 
stairs ever  put  a  bedstead  together  in  all  his  born-days ! 
There  's  not  a  slat  to  be  found  that  will  fit  into  anything, 
and  the  bed-clothes  are  all  in  that  trunk  at  the  ver}' 
bottom  of  the  pile !  I  suppose  we  shall  have  to  sleep 
in  chairs  to-night,  or  not  at  all.  It  was  very  kind  in- 
deed of  you,  Sophie,  to  take  the  parlor  off  my  hands. 
Anybody  can  sit  on  a  ladder  and  stick  grass  into  a 
hanging-basket,"  she  adds,  turning  with  unreasoning 
fury  upon  Sophie,  who  does  look  provokingly  comfort- 
able in  her  exaltation  on  the  step-ladder. 

"  Ever>^body  cannot  do  it  tastefully,  dear.  For  mercy's 
sake,  Annie,  don't  get  excited.  It 's  so  common  to  fuss 
and  fume  I  I  suppose  we  shall  have  beds  to  sleep  on, 
again,  some  time  or  other,"  says  Sophie  calmly.  Sophie 
prided  herself  on  her  imperturlwibility. 

'*  Where  's  mamma  ?"  asks  Mr.  Dickison  again,  ap- 
pealing this  time  to  Annie,  and  with  greater  pathos ; 
for  the  prospect  of  having  to  sit  up  in  a  chair  all  night 
had  deprived  the  martyr  of  his  la*<t  glimmer  of  spirit. 

"  I  declare,  father,  I  don't  know  ;  I  've  had  my  hands 
full  enough  without  trotting  after  mamma.  I  sup- 
pose— " 

"  Mr.  Dickison,  do  you  suppose  you  could  possibly  Ix^ 
induced  to  get  up  from  that  roll  of  carpeting  long  enough 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  for  at  least  one  second  ?"  asks 
mamma  herself,  appearing  suddenly  through  a  side-door, 
the  existence  of  which  had  been  unsuspected  up  to  that 
nioment.  "  I  know  you  dislike  very  much  to  give  up  your 
ease,  but  I  am  absolutely  broken  down  and  have  nearly 
torn  the  nails  off  every  finger  trying  to  open  the  bureau- 
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drawers,  where  all  the  night-clothes  are.  If  it 's  not 
a.Mking  too  much  of  you,  1  wish  you  would  try  to  open 
thera  for  me.'* 

Mr.  Dickihon  rose  from  his  roll  of  carpeting,  wonder- 
ing, as  he  viewed  the  chaotic  confusion  about  him,  what 
had  so  completely  broken  down  two  of  his  family  ;  but 
he  suppressed  his  curiosity  on  that  point,  reserving  all 
his  surplus  energy  for  the  refractory  bureau. 

''Is  this  the  drawer?"  he  asked,  preparing  for  the 
onslaught  by  rolling  up  his  sleeves,  grasping  the  knobs 
witli  two  determined  hands,  and  bracing  himself  with 
both  feet  against  the  base  of  the  bureau. 

''  Yes,  that 's  the  drawer.  I  've  been  working  on  it 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  if  I  've  been  at  it  one  second.'' 

'*  You  are  certain  it  is  unlocked  ?" 

*'  Of  course  I  am,  Mr.  Dickison  ;  do  you  take  me  for 
a  goose  ?  The  drawers  are  swollen.  I  know  what  is 
the  matter — everything  swelled  down  there,  where  we 
were  just  soaked  to  the  marrow  with  water." 

'*  We  didn't  swell,  my  dear,  heaven  be  praised  I  I 
could  not  afford  to  have  you  inflated." 

"  Mr.  Dickison,  are  you  going  to  open  that  drawer 
for  me  or  not  ?  If  you  are,  please  go  about  it ;  if  you 
are  not,  please  just  say  so,  and  let  me  send  for  a  man 
who  will  exert  himself  a  little." 

Mr.  Dickison  gave  one  Samsonlan  tug  at  the  bureau- 
drawer,  totally  without  effect,  excepting  to  move  the 
bureau  itself  about  half  a  foot. 

'^  Blamed  if  I  see  what  you  want  with  night-gowns," 
he  says,  pausing  after  a  second  lunge  to  wipe  his  drip- 
ping brow,  "  when  Annie  says  there 's  no  beds  for  any- 
body to  sleep  on." 

''Annie  is  not  the  head  of  this  establishment  yet  a 
while,  Mr.  Dickison.  I  am  going  to  sleep  in  bed  to- 
night, like  a  Christian  woman.  My  bed  is  already  up, 
and  I  should  like  to  sleep  in  a  gown,  as  I  have  been  ac- 
customed to." 

Thus  brought  back  to  the  text,  Mr.  Dickison  began 
anew  his  attack  on  the  bureau-drawer,  inspired  with 
fresh  strength  by  the  knowledge  that  there  was  one  bed- 
stead up  in  the  house.  He  pulled  it,  he  punched  it,  he 
jerked  it,  he  thumped  it,  he  shook  it,  he  kicked  it,  only 
to  And  himself  and  the  bureau  eventually  about  three 
feet  and  a  half  from  their  starting-point. 

''  The  blamed  thing 's  locked  I"  he  roared  in  final 
wrath  and  exhaustion. 

"It  is  not  locked,"  Mrs.  Dickison  says  emphatically, 
watching  the  martyr's  antics  with  keen  interest. 

*'  Well,  I  am  going  to  unlock  it  at  any  rate  ;  so  just 
hand  over  the  keys,  if  you  please." 

Mrs.  Dickison  handed  over  the  keys  with  an  air  of 
resignation  to  tyranny.  Mr.  Dickison  inserted  the  one 
that  fitted  best,  turned  it,  gave  a  yell  of  triumph  over 
the  reponsive  click,  and  drew  the  conquered  drawer  out 
with  a  smooth  glide  that  only  served  to  emphasize  the 
fui*y  of  his  previous  assault.  Mr.  Dickison  smiled  tri- 
umphantly ;  Mrs.  Dickison  smiled  sheepishly. 

"  I  was  positive  I  had  unlocked  it.  I  am  sure  I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  you,  dear." 

"  I  am  sure  you  ought  to  be." 

The  distressed  look  came  back  on  Mrs.  Dickison 's  face 
as  she  raised  it  from  an  inspection  of  the  conquered 
drawer. 

"  Mercy  on  me,  where  did  I  put  the  night-clothes  ?" 

"  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  all  that  hard  fighting 
was  for  nothing  V" 

"  Not  exactly.  The  drawer  had  been  opened,  you 
know.  I  w^ish  you  would  open  the  others  for  me ;  it 
seems  so  easy  to  you." 

Mr,  Dickison  smiled  grimly  at  this  sarcasm  as  he  at- 


tacked the  third  and  fourth  drawers,  wondering  if  his 
wife  was  cultivating  irony  as  a  necessary  city  qualifica- 
tion. £ach  drawer  in  succession  was  attacked  with  the 
same  results.  It  was  evident  the  night-clothes  were 
"nowhere." 

His  wife's  perplexities  so  worked  upon  the  tender 
sympathies  of  the  martyr  that  he  said  in  his  most 
soothing  accents : 

"  Never  mind,  dearie ;  we  won't  want  them  anyhow 
until  after  supper,  and  then — " 

"  Supper  I"  Mrs.  Dickison  interrupts  him  to  say  in 
the  wildest  agitation  of  voice  and  manner;  "^}Ou  don't 
mean  to  tell  me  that  you  expect  any  supper  in  this 
house  UMxight^  Mr.  Dickison  ?" 

"  If  not  in  this  house,  and  to-night,  then  where  and 
when  V  In  the  name  of  all  the  furies,  where  and  when  ?" 

"  I  do  think,  Mr.  Dickison,  if  ever  there  was  a  man 
bom  without  one  grain  of  reason,  you  are  that  raau ! 
Why,  there  's  not  a  stove,  nor  a  kettle,  nor  a  mouthful 
to  eat  in  the  whole  house  !" 

"  What  am  I  to  do,  then  V"  her  husband  asks,  with 
the  practical  assurance  of  a  man  who  has  carried  his 
gastronomic  complaints  to  the  only  tribunal  that  has 
jurisdiction  over  them. 

"Do?  Goodness  gracious  me,  Mr.  Dickison,  that 
was  one  comfort  I  did  look  forward  to  in  leaving  the 
plantation  I" 

"  What  ?    Starving  me  to  death  ?" 

"  Not  exactly  ;  but  to  feel  relieved  from  the  reponsi- 
bility  of  every  mouthful  that  you  put  in  your  mouth. 
I  know  there  must  be  eating-houses  in  this  heathenish 
place." 

Tens  and  tens  of  hundreds,  my  dear." 
And  you  could  have  gotten  something  to  eat  there, 
of  course." 

"  Come  now,  wife,  let 's  have  a  clear  understanding 
on  this  point.     Am  I — " 

"  Oh,  for  mercy's  sake,  don't  commence  with  your 
'  clear  understandings  !'  They  always  eventuate  in  no- 
body understanding  anything  at  all.  By  the  way,  Mr. 
Dickison,  can  you  tell  me  where  Lewis  is  ?" 

"  Hanged  if  I  don't  begin  to  think  he  's  like  those 
night-gowns  you  've  been  hunting  for — nowhere  I" 

Mrs.  Dickison  groaned  afresh  at  her  accumulating 
woes. 

"Suppose,  now,  we  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone. 
Let 's  all  go  and  hunt  for  Lewis  and  something  to  eat 
at  the  same  time  I" 

"  Call  the  girls  and  get  your  hats,"  says  the  martyr, 
suddenly  clearing  up. 

This  good-natured  solution  to  all  their  difficulties  was 
inspired  in  the  martyr's  breast  by  the  genuine  look  of 
fatigue  and  anxiety  that  overclouded  the  homely,  gentle 
face  of  the  wife,  who,  in  spite  of  everything,  was  the 
dearest  object  on  earth  to  rough  Silas  Dickisim. 


(( 


(( 


IV. — GETTING  INTO  SOCIETY. 

"  You  know,  my  dears,  country  life  is  not  like  city 
life.  In  the  country,  people  get  to  knowing  each  other; 
in  the  city,  they  only  become  acquainted.  In  the  coun- 
try, folks  get  close  enough  to  each  other  to  measure 
hearts  as  well  as  purses ;  in  the  city,  so  long  as  you 
prove  the  purse  the  heart  don't  count.  In  the  country, 
it  don't  matter  if  you  do  hide  your  light  modestly  under 
a  bushel  measure ;  if  there  's  any  light  w^orth  the  show- 
ing somebody  '11  find  it  out  and  lift  the  bushel  measure 
off  for  you  ;  in  the  city  you  've  got  to  blow  your  own 
trumpet  from  the  house-top  if  you  want  it  blown  at  alL 
In  the  country-,  you  know  pretty  well  who  and  what 
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everybody  is ;  in  the  city,  your  very  next-door  neighbor 
may  be  a  feion  or  worse  and  you  none  the  wiser  for  it." 
Thus  spoke  Mrs.  Dickison,  oracularly. 

''  I  think  that  is  nice,"  says  Sophie,  calmly  conscious 
of  certain  social  qualitications  and  an  ability  to  take 
broadly  liberal  views  of  people  and  things  that  her 
more  timid  sister  could  not  lay  claim  to. 

'■'  Nice  to  think  that  your  very  next-door  neighbor 
may  be  a  felon  or  worse,  Sophie  ?"  Annie  asks,  with 
holy  horror  in  her  innocent  blue  eyes. 

'^Nice  to  think  that  your  next-<loor  neighbor  is  a 
complete  mystery  to  you,  and  you  are  to  him.  That  is 
one  thing  I  do  so  adore  in  city  life.  It  is  nobody's  busi- 
ness how  you  spend  your  time  or  your  money.  There 
is  absolutely  no  privacy  in  the  country." 

''  Privacy  !  Goodness  gracious,  when  whole  weeks 
would  elapse  without  ever  seeing  a  soul  but  ourselves." 

"  True ;  but  when  they  do  get  together  in  the  country 
what  a  turning  inside  out  there  is  I  Everybody  has  to 
tell  all  they  have  been  bottling  up  for  weeks.  Then 
there  is  such  a  narrow  range  of  subjects — cows  and 
calves,  servants  and  gardens.  Why,  mamma,  I  've  heard 
you  and  Mrs.  Saunders  talk  for  one  hour  straight  ahead 
about  a  single  rose,  and  your  efforts  to  propagate  it, 
and  your  failures  and  your  successes,  and  your  hopes 
and  expectations  for  its  future." 

"  Roses  are  sweet  things  to  have,  Sophie,  and  safe 
things  to  talk  about,"  says  Mrs.  Dickison,  simply.  '*  I 
only  wish  I  had  a  garden  to  potter  about  in  now." 

"  Why,  haven't  you  ?  I  'm  sure  those  are  very  nice 
looking  beds  in  front  of  this  house,  if  they  are  a  trifle 
small." 

'*  Them  starvelings  I"  Mrs.  Dickison  snif^  with  scorn, 
as  she  vents  her  contempt  ungrammatically  against  the 
few  rusty  lilies,  scrubby  geraniums  and  other  starvelings 
that  she  has  been  trying  to  coax  into  a  responsive  con- 
dition. 

*'  Do  you  all  know  what  I  think  ?"  says  Annie,  speak- 
ing up  from  her  chair  under  the  gas  chandelier,  and 
folding  up  her  work,  where  she  has  been  trying  to  im- 
pose on  herself  and  others  with  a  fiction  of  industry. 
'^  I  think  it  is  a  foolish  piece  of  extravagance  for  us  to 
light  four  burners  to  that  chandelier  every  night,  and 
the  hall  jet,  too,  just  to  make  believe,  for  the  benefit  of 
passers-by,  that  there 's  company  in  here.  We  've  been 
here  two  months  now,  and  nobody  has  found  us  out  yet. 
It  is  not  at  all  what  I  expected  of  the  people  here.  I 
am  sure  no  one  can  doubt  our  respectability." 

*'  Respectability  I  Doubt  Silas  Dickison 's  respecta- 
bility I"  Mrs,  Dickison  swells  with  wifely  pride  and 
womanly  indignation.  Silas  was  evidently  like  Caesar's 
wife  in  one  respect. 

"  Mercy,  mamma,  you  can  get  up  an  excitement  on 
such  very  short  notice !  I  really  don't  believe  people 
are  so  exacting  on  the  score  of  our  respectabiHty  as  we 
fancy  they  are.  If  we  could  convince  them  that  we 
could  entertain  as  well  as  be  entertained,  we  would 
soon  have  hosts  of  friends.  Of  course,  it  is  slow  work 
getting  into  society  in  a  big  place  where  no  one  knows 
anything  about  you  ;  but  we  must  be  patient."  Sophie 
always  took  the  lead  when  worldly  wisdom  was  to  be 
inculcated. 

*'  Well,  I  'm  getting  desperately  tired  of  being  patient 
and  seeing  nothing  but  the  outside  of  fine  houses  and 
inside  of  fine  stores.  I  'm  sick  of  the  sight  of  shop 
windows,"  Annie  honestly  confesses. 

''  You  always  were  a  rustic,  Annie,  and  I  'm  afraid 
you  '11  never  be  anything  better.  I  wonder  how  people 
do  get  to  knowing  people  where  they  don't  know  any- 
body,'' she  adds,  in  perplexity. 


*'  Let 's  ^vertise,"  says  Annie,  with  rustic  humor. 

*^  Advertise  !     How  and  what  ?" 

"  Wanted — by  a  respectable  family  of  strangers — a 
desirable  circle  of  acquaintance.  Must  come  well  re- 
commended.    No  Irish  need  apply." 

^'I  should  say  not,"  says  Mrs.  Dickison,  aroused 
from  an  unpremeditated  nap  she  had  fallen  into  by  a 
ripple  of  girlish  laughter.  '*I  wish  you  could  have 
seen  the  wretch  that  did  apply  this  morning.  She  abso- 
lutely had  the  impudence  to  come  with  her  whisky- 
bottle  sticking  out  of  her  pocket." 

''  To  call  V  both  girls  shriek,  with  affected  horror. 

"  Call !  No,  you  simpletons.  What  are  you  talking 
about  ?  She  said  she  had  heard  that  I  wanted  a  cook, 
and  I  told  her  I  did  ;  but,  as  we  did  not  like  the  flavor 
of  whisky  in  our  coffee  or  our  soup  either,  I  guessed  I 
would  hold  out  a  little  longer  myself.  To  think  of  that 
good-for-nothing,  Irifiing  old  Lucy  refusing  to  come 
with  us  because  we  could  not  find  room  for  her  soap- 
grease  and  kettle  I  I  tell  you,  girls,  this  thing  of  fVee 
darkeys  and  reconstiniction  will  be  the  death  of  me  yet." 

Dreading  from  experience  all  retrograde  movements 
in  their  mother's  mind,  Annie  hastened  to  divert  her 
by  saying : 

"  Sophie  and  I  were  just  concocting  a  scheme  for  get- 
ting into  good  society,  mamma.  We  propose  advertising 
for  acquaintances,  reference  given  and  required.  Don't 
you  think  it  would  be  a  tip-top  idea  ?" 

Mrs.  Dickison's  Scotch  blood  was  too  largely  in  ex- 
cess for  her  to  perceive  a  joke  with  alacrity,  so  she  re- 
plied with  great  deliberation  : "  I  'm  not  prepared  to  say 
that  it  would,  girls.  I  wouldn't  do  anything  rash. 
You  know  you  might  repent  of  it.  After  all,  if  we 
were  sufficient  for  each  other  in  the  countr}',  why  should 
we  not  be  so  here  ?" 

"Father's  had  a  bite  I  father's  had  a  bite,"  Lewis 
announced  at  this  juncture,  entering  the  room  in  breath- 
less haste,  and  speaking  in  a  voice  that  was  undergoing 
daily — nay,  hourly — tuition  at  his  sisters'  hands  to  re- 
duce its  volume  and  modulate  its  pitch. 

"  Father 's  had  a  bite  ?  What  do  you  mean,  Lewis  ?" 

"  And  landed  his  fish  I"  adds  Lewis. 

"  Lewis,  have  you  lost  what  little  sense  you  ever  did 
have  V"  Sophie  demands  in  exasperation. 

*'  And  he  ain't  no  sardine,  neither  I"  the  small  wretch 
continues  imperturbably. 

''  Mother,  can't  you  make  Lewis  talk  sense  or  go  to 
bed?" 

"  Lewis,  go  to  bed  !"  Mrs.  Dickison  says,  choosing  the 
easier  alternative  for  her  boy. 

"  I  am  talking  sense.  He 's  a  whale,  and  father  '11  be 
here  with  him  t'reckly." 

In  token  whereof  Lewis  finally  extended  a  crumpled 
bit  of  paper,  on  which  were  pencilled  these  lines : 

** Dear  Wipe:  Found  another  dead-beat  like  myself. 
Will  biing  him  home  to  supper.  'Tell  the  girls  l*ve  been 
fishing  for  them — had  ray  first  nibble." 

Thus  were  I^wis'  mad  capers  and  Mr.  Dickison's  in- 
tentions made  clear  simultaneously. 

*'  A  dead-beat  I"  Sophie  repeated  with  sick  appre- 
hension. **  Mother,  there  is  just  no  knowing  what 
disgrace  father  will  put  upon  us,  with  his  queer  way  of 
doing  things.  Who  knows  what  disreputable  wretch  he 
may  have  on  hand  ?" 

"  Sophia  Dickison,  when  things  have  come  to  such 
a  pass  as  you  can  afford  to  speak  that  disrespectfully  of 
your  father — and  such  a  father  as  he  has  been  to  you — 
it 's  time  I  was  asserting  my  authority  as  your  mother. 
Now,  not  another  word,  if  you  are  grown,  and  have  got 
literary  aspirations,  and  are  trying  to  get  into  society. 
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and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Handle  father's  name  right 
or  not  at  all.  Annie,  open  tliat  jar  of  strawberry-jara, 
and,  Lewis,  step  round  to  IlaskelPs,  and  tell  him  to 
send  me  a  pone  of  his  freshest  tea-rusks.  And,  bless 
me,  there  's  your  father's  latch-key  rattling  in  the  door 
now  I" 

As  Mrs.  Dickison  had  delivered  her  rebuke,  her  onler 
for  the  strawberry-jam,  and  her  directions  to  Lewis  in 
the  same  matter-of-fact  placid  fashion,  there  was  no  un- 
usual sign  of  disturbance  in  the  little  circle  when  the 
door  was  opened,  and  Mr.  Dickison  entered,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  a  gentleman  in  a  sober  but  not  quite  irre- 
proachable suit  of  black,  who  doffed  his  hat  at  the  door, 
and  advanced  with  the  quiet,  easy  assurance  of  a  man 
who  was  accustomed  to  finding  himself  in  all  sort*  of 
unusual  and  unexpected  situations,  and  who  had  learned 
to  carry  with  him  a  sufficient  quantity  of  miscellaneous 
ballast,  in  order  to  secure  his  safe  pas-^age  through 
troubled  waters.  He  looked  straight  into  Mamma 
Dickison 's  flushed  face  with  a  pair  of  quiet  gray  eyes, 
as  if  he  were  challenging  her  to  pass  judgment  on  him. 
He  bent  with  chivalric  courtesy  over  Sophie's  pretty, 
plump  hand,  which  she  had  inadvertently  extended 
with  countrified  cordiality ;  placed  a  patronizing  hand 
on  Lewis'  shoulder ;  smiled  encouragingly  upon  Annie, 
whose  rustic  simplicity  betrayed  itself  in  a  superfluity 
of  color,  and  succeeded,  by  some  occult  means,  in 
making  the  entire  family  of  Silas  Dickison  feel  duly 
honored^ by  the  presence  of  Martin  Pinkham. 

By  the  time  supper  was  announced  Mr.  Pinkham  was 
tolerably  well-informed  as  to  the  past  history,  present, 
prospects  and  future  hopes  of  the  whole  Dickison 
family,  while  they  were  still  profoundly  ignorant  of 
everything  concerning  their  new  friend,  save  that  he 
knew  how  to  talk  as  well  as  to  listen — could  smile  very 
brilliantly  and  eat  very  heartily. 

Mrs.  Dickison  mentally  pronounced  him  *'  i*eal  gen- 
teel ''  before  she  had  passed  him  his  second  cup  of  coffee. 
Annie  declared  to  herself  that  father's  first  nibble  had 
not  proven  such  a  bad  one  after  all,  and  Sophie  won- 
dered, if  that  was  a  specimen  of  the  '*  dead-beats"  of  the 
place,  what  its  first-class  beaux  could  be. 

Mr.  Dickison  was  flushed  with  success  over  his  first 
"  catch  "  and — a  glass  or  two  of  Ix^er,  while  Lewis  was 
enjoying  himself  in  the  purely  animal  fashion  of  all 
boys,  content  with  the  fact  that  strawberry-jam  was  out 
in  galore  and  *'  nobody  could  snub  a  fellow  before  com- 
pany for  helping  himself  t^iree  times." 

He  wished  that  '*  father  could  get  a  bite  every  eve- 
ning;" that  '^  dead-beats "  grew  on  every  tree  and 
sprouted  on  the  road-sides,  if  their  presence  wa^  always 
to  result  in  strawberry-jam,  fresh  tea-rusk  from  Has- 
kell's, and  impunity  on  his  own  part  to  indulge  in  such 
luxuries. 


v.— NOT  A    ''DEAD-BEAT." 

'' WiiEUE  did  you  say  you  met  him.  father  ?" 
*'Who  did  you  say  his  father  was,  father  ?" 
'*  What  made  vou  call  him  a  dead-beat,  father  ?'' 
"  When  are  you  going  to  bring  him  to  supper  again, 
father?" 

The  above  almost  breathless  interrogatories  were 
hurled  at  Mr.  Silas  Dickison  bv  the  several  members 
of  the  home  circle,  as  the  front  gate  of  No.  90  Melborne 
swung  rather  noisily  on  its  hinges  after  Mr.  Pinkham 's 
exit. 

''  One  at  a  time,  laxlies,"  says  the  martyr,  stroking  his 
beard  with  the  complaisant  air  of  a  man  awaiting  con- 
gratulations for  some  undoubted  achievement. 

''  I  don't  know  as  it  is  exactlv  fair  of  me  to  call  him 


a  dead-beat  at  all,"  he  continues,  settling  himself  well 
into  his  big  arm-chair  in  a  way  he  had  when  preparing 
for  a  *' good  talk."  *'  In  fact,  to  do  the  fellow  full  justice, 
his  face  got  as  red  as  blazes  when  I  read  out  to  him  that 
note  I  scribbled  to  you,  mamma  ;  but  he  laughed  it  off 
and  said  he  supposed  it  was  all  right  so  long  as  I  classed 
myself  with  him." 

'*  Of  course,  of  course,"  mamma  responds,  eagerly. 
*' You  know,  if  he  really  had  been  a  dead-beat  he  would 
have  taken  offense,  sure  enough.  Nothing  like  the 
truth  for  a  good  hard  pinch.     But  do  go  on." 

''  Well,  as  to  where  I  met  him  ;  that 's  what  Nan  " 
(the  paternal  for  Annie)  ''wants  to  know.  You  know, 
girls  "  (Mr.  Dickison  generally  included  the  wife  of  his 
bosom  in  this  comprehensive  substantive), "  I've  actually 
been  little  better  tlian  a  dead  beat  or  a  tramp  myself 
ever  since  I  left  the  plantation.  There  's  no  use  talking, 
I  'm  a  fish  out  of  water ;  so  when  I  get  ashamed  of  being 
hustled  off  the  sidewalk  by  fellows  who  have  some- 
thing to  do,  and  get  feeling  too  niean  in  my  skulking 
idleness  even  to  patronize  a  bootblack  successfully,  I 
wander  off  to  that  cute  little  park  up-town,  where  it 
looks  so  green  and  fresh  and  shady  that,  with  the  aid  of 
a  little  make-believe,  a  fellow  can  almost  cheat  himself 
into  the  notion  that  he's  back  in  the  country.  I  don't 
mean  to  hurt  your  feelings,  dears ;  but  when  I  get  in 
there  where  the  blue  grass  grows  so  tall  and  fine  (pity, 
though,  80  much  good  jmsture  should  be  going  to  waste  ; 
they  could  pasture  ten  yoke  o'  steers  in  that  park),  and 
sit  under  the  magnolia  trees,  with  their  sweet-smelling 
flowei's  peeping  out  from  the  dark  shiny  leaves,  and 
throw  peanuts  to  the  fat  and  saucy  squirrels  that  go 
hopping  about  (just  so  many  more  dead-beats  in  fur 
coats),  and  listening  to  the  fountain  splish-splashing  in 
a  cool,  steady  fashion,  trickling  down  over  the  flowers 
in  the  vases,  and  spattering  the  backs  of  the  big  sham 
geese — " 

"  Swans,  father,"  said  Sophie,  in  a  tone  of  correction. 

"  That  don't  seem  to  have  anv  more  work  to  do  than 
the  squirrels  or  I — I  'm  happier  than  I  can  be  anywhere 
off  the  old  plantation.  I  feel  at  home  with  the  squirrels 
and  the  grass.  I  can  sit  on  them  hard  iron  benchei«: 
and  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  with  the  furr}-  little  scamps 
winking  at  me  with  a  sort  of  Free  Mason  understand- 
ing that  we're  none  of  us  any  lx»tier  than  we  should  be, 
so  we  can't  reproach  each  other  with  our  do-nothing- 
ness. Well,  I  was  engaged  in  that  useful  occupation 
this  evening,  snwking  my  pipe  and  lhn)wing  parched 
peanuts  to  a  fat  old  gray  squirrel,  who  was  exchanging 
views  with  me  on  the  subject  of  dead-beats  in  general, 
I  making  the  o))servations  and  he  awinking  his  assent, 
when  this  same  young  fellow,  Pinkham,  came  up  and 
seated  himself  bv  me,  asking,  in  that  cool  sort  o'  way  of 
his—" 

"That  is  exactly  what  I  admire  most  about  him," 
Sophie  flings  in. 

"  '  If  that  wasn't  Mr.  Silas  Dickison  V 

"  I  said,  '  It  was.' 

"  And,  '  If  he  was  not  a  planter  from  the  State  of 
Arkansas  V 

I  said,  '  He  was.' 

Had   he  not  been  a  great  sufferer  by  the  rectnt 
floods  ?' 

"I  said,  'He  had.' 

And  had  he  not  moved  to  Memphis  to  reside  ?' 
I  said,  '  He  had,  temporarily  only  ;'  and  I  began  to 
wonder  if  I  was  being  interviewed  by  one  of  them 
pesky  pieces  of  impudence,  a  newspaper  reporter ;  but 
he  was  welcome  to  all  he  could  get  out  of  me  ;  so  men- 
tally I  said,  '  Heave  ahead  V 
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^^  ^  And  was  he  not  originally  from  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky ?' 

"  I  said,  'He  was/ 

"  '  And  had  he  not  been  educated  at  Centreville  ?' 

"^^  I  said, '  He  had,  if  he  could  be  called  educated  at  all.  ^ 

'^  '  And  was  there  not  at  the  same  school  and  at  the 
same  time  a  student  named  Nathan  Pinkham  V 

'^Isaid,  'Correct.' 

'' '  And  had  not  Silas  Dickison  and  Nathan  Pinkham 
been  the  most  devoted  friends  through  all  their  college 
days  V 

*'  I  said,  *  Correct  again.' 

" '  Then,  my  dear  sir,'  he  said,  extending  his  hand  for 
a  shake,  '  I  lay  claim  to  your  friendship  in  Nathan 
Pinkham 's  name.' 

'''He's  dead,'  I  said,  sorter  suspiciously,  for  he 
sounded  gushy,  and  I  never  could  trust  a  man  that 
gashed. 

"  'No  one  knows  that  better  than  myself,  his  own 
and  only  son  I' 

"  I  said,  '  The  devil  and  Tom  Walker  I' 

"  He  said,  '  Yes,'  very  polite  like ;  '  I  am  the  son  of 
your  best  friend,  Nathan  Pinkham,  who  was  devoted  to 
you  to  the  last.' 

"  1  said,  '  The  deuce  he  was  1'  " 

"Oh,  father  I" 

"  Well,  child,  it  wasn't  exactly  civil ;  but  I  never  was 
good  at  making  talk,  and  really  didn't  know  what  else 
to  say." 

"Well,  goon." 

"  He  said,  '  I  expect  you  are  wondering  how  I  found 
you  out  ?' 

"  I  said  I  hadn't  had  time  to  think  on  the  subject  at 
all  yet,  but  on  mature  reflection  I  supposed  I  should 
wonder  8ome,  so  he  might  as  well  make  it  all  plain  at 
once,  if  it  was  the  same  thing  to  him. 

"He  said — real  mournful  like,  girls — 'Of  course  you 
knew  that  your  old  friend,  my  dear  father,  was  dead  ?' 

"  I  said  I  hadn't  known  it  before  yesterday,  when  I 
had  met  another  old  Centreville  chum  from  Kentucky, 
who  was  passing  through  town  on  his  way  to  Texas, 
and  that  we  had  lunched  together  at  Floyd's,  just  to 
talk  over  old  times  together." 

"  '  Yes,  killed  in  a  railroad  accident,  poor  pa.' 

"  '  So  Mac  told  me,'  I  said. 

'*  '  Mac  ?  Mac  ?'  he  said,  sort  of  inquiring  like. 

"  'McLean — he  was  another  old  friend  of  your 
father. ' 

"  'Perhaps,'  he  said.  No  doubt  his  father's  college 
friends  numbered  by  the  score,  but  my  name  had  al- 
ways been  almost  a  household  word  with  them.  He 
had  often  heard  his  father  say  this  and  that  and  t'other — 
it 's  hardly  worth  repeating ;  but  Nath  and  I  were  good 
old  friends — there 's  no  going  back  on  that. 

'*  Then  he  went  on,  girls,  and  told  me  so  much  about 
his  father  and  about  myself,  too,  in  those  old  days,  and 
about  our  pranks  and  scrapes,  and  how,  when  he  heard 
somebody  at  Gaston's  telling  somebody  else  how  one  of 
the  oldest  planters  in  Arkansas,  Silas  Dickison,  whose 
land  never  had  gone  under  before,  had  left  the  bottoms  in 
complete  disgust,  and  heard  that  I  was  actually  here  in 
town,  he  determined  to  hunt  me  up  and  claim  acquaint- 
ance for  the  sake  of  '  Auld  lang  syne.'  " 

"He  does  talk  beautifully,"  says  rustic  Annie,  en- 
thusiastically. 

"  So  then,  being  convinced  that  he  was  his  father's 
son,  decency  demanded  that  I  should  open  my  doors  to 
Nath's  boy,  and  I  done  it."  The  martyr  adds,  with  un- 
grammatical  enthusiasm,  "He  sort  of  demurred  at  first, 
looked  down  at  himself  and  touched  up  his  hair  a  little 


with  his  fingei-s,  and  said  he  really  '  was  not  prepared 
to  call  upon  ladies  ;'  but  when  I  told  him  we  was  noth- 
ing but  a  lot  of  simple-minded  country-folks  that  hardly 
knew  broadcloth  from  bagging,  and  really  was  a  pining 
for  some  respectable  city  acquaintances,  he  smiled  and 
agreed  to  come,  which  he  done." 

"Really,  father,"  Sophie  says,  bridling  a  little  in- 
dignantly, "1  cannot  see  that  it  was  necessary  to  be- 
little us  in  order  to  encourage  him." 

"If  he  was  the  son  of  your  very  best  old  friend," 
Annie  adds. 

"  I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  on  that  score,  Mr. 
Dickison  V" 

Mrs.  Dickison  plumes  herself  on  her  penetration. 
She  is  morally  convinced  that  she  cannot  be  taken  in. 
From  a  stale  egg  up  to  the  most  pretentious  social  sliam 
she  relies  implicitly  upon  her  own  powers  of  detection. 
She  has  not  been  a  planter's  wife  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury and  in  control  of  one  of  the  most  universally  tricky 
tribes  of  human  beings  without  acquiring  some  degree 
of  accuracy  in  detecting  the  rogue's  ensign.  This  young 
man  has  certainly  impressed  her  favorably  ;  but  there 
is  never  anything  lost  by  venturing  a  few  cautious  in- 
quiries in  the  beginning.  It  is  a  source  of  comfort,  you 
know,  in  case  things  do  turn  out  wrong,  to  be  able  to 
say,  "  You  remember  I  always  had  my  doubts." 

"  Doubt  on  that  score  I"  the  martyr  replies  with  un- 
called-for explosiveness.  "Thunder  and  UghtningI 
how  can  there  be  ?  Didn't  I  tell  you  he  evidently  knew 
all  about  his  father's  and  my  school-days  ?  Didn't  I 
tell  you  he  told  me  of  things  that  nobody  but  Centre- 
ville folks  ever  heard  of?  Why,  there 's  not  half  a 
dozen  men  in  this  town  that  know  anything  about  me 
now,  let  alone  my  school-days ;  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
Mac 's  passing  through  town  yesterday,  and  me  and  him 
having  one  good  old-fashioned  confab  over  the  lunch- 
table  at  Floyd's,  I  don't  suppose  the  story  of  those  old 
days  would  have  found  the  light  in  this  town.  Of 
course  he 's  Nath's  boy.  He  don't  look  much  like 
Nath,  to  be  sure.  Nath  was  short  and  red,  and  this 
fellow 's  tall  and  black  ;  but,  by  a  merciful  dispensation 
of  Providence,  some  boys  are  permitted  to  look  like 
their  mothers.     Now,  there  's  our  Lewis — " 

"Oh,  Lewis  is  well  enough  I"  Mrs.  Dickison  says, 
hastily  interposing  to  spare  Lewis'  flaming  red  head 
from  familiar  but  disagreeable  comment ;  "and  I  sup- 
pose Mr.  Pinkham  is,  too.  We  will  hope  so,  at  any  rate. 
He  certainly  has  good  manners." 

"  He  has.  indeed !"  is  the  enthusiastic  indorsement  of 
the  two  girls,  who  are,  after  all,  "  but  simple-minded 
country-folk." 

VI.— "a  pretty  kettle  of  fish." 
"Have  yow  been  to  see  those  Dickisons  V" 
"  Have  yon  been  to  see  those  Dickisons  ?" 
Such  is  the  power  of  emphasis,  that  when  Mrs.  Oscar 
Sherman  asked  that  question  of  Mrs.  Telfair  Benton, 
placing  the  accent  on  the  first  word,  and  Mrs.  Telfair 
Benton  responded  in  the  same  words,  simply  removing 
the  accent  to  the  second  word,  whole  volumes  of  mean- 
ing had  been  exchanged   between   two  of  the  "  best 
people  "  of  the  city  at  the  expense  of  "  those  Dicki- 
sons," and  with  the  outlay  of  seven  small  words. 

"I  /larc,"  was  the  dual  response,  given  with  the 
solemnity  of  the  confessional. 

"You  know,"  Mrs.  Oscar  Sherman  continued  in  an 
explanatory  way,  "  I  made  Mr.  Sherman  post  himself 
thoroughly  about  them  before  I  did  call.  He  wanted 
me  to  go,  and  I  told  him  that  when  I  was  satisfied 
about  them  and  their  antecedents  and  present  status  at 
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home,  I  would  consider  the  matter.  One  cannot  be  too 
particular  about  taking  strangers  by  the  hand  in  the»e 
days  of  sliam  and  shoddy,  Mrs.  Benton." 

'^  Indeed  one  cannot,"  Mrs.  Benton  cordially  assents. 

"''  But  Oscar  says  there  's  no  bham  about  these  people. 
The  old  man  actually  does  own  a  plantation,  actually  is 
free  from  debt,  and  actually  is  what  he  professes  to  be. 
They  are  actually  said  to  be  worth  about  fifty  thousand. 
But,  oh,  mercy  I  the  old  lady  !" 

"  I  never  should  have  suspected  it  from  the  way  they 
act,"  Mrs,  Benton  says,  with  reference  to  that  tilly- 
thousand-dollar  fact. 

*'  Act  I  why,  as  far  so  that  goes,  I  am  sure  1  found 
them  quite  ladylike  and  genteel,  and,  on  the  whole,  I 
consider  that  they  acquitted  themselves  very  creditably. 
I  speak  particularly  of  the  girls.  I  cannot  say  that 
Mrs.  Dickison  conveyed  the  idea  that  she  was  the  crerne 
de  la  creme  of  society." 

Mrs.  Oscar  Sherman  spoke  as  one  having  authority, 
having  been,  ever  since  her  marriage  to  the  principal 
banker  of  the  place,  the  acknowledged  leader  of  her 
circle.  No  one  was  better  fitted  than  she  to  judge  of 
cream,  having,  in  her  tender  girlhood,  taken  no  insig- 
nificant part  in  the  active  industry  of  the  Durham 
Dairy,  a  superior  institution,  that  flourished  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  Mrs.  Sherman's  own  mother. 

''Well,"  Mrs.   Benton    replies    very    emphatically, 

your  experience  then  was  decidedly  more  satisfactory 
than  mine.  Oh,  it  was  too  utterly  ridiculous,"  upon 
which,  fresh  from  her  first  call  on  "  those  Dickisons," 
the  lady  fell  into  such  a  violent  and  uncontrollable  fit  of 
merriment,  that  Mrs.  Sherman  was  obliged  to  await  its 
termination  in  a  state  of  curiosity  bordering  on  the 
agonized. 

"  Too  utterly  ridiculous  I"  Mrs.  Benton  repeat*^, 
wiping  her  eyes  with  a  highly-perfumed  handkerchief, 
threatening  to  go  off*  afresh — an  intention  which  Mrs. 
Sherman  promptly  nipped  in  the  bud  by  saying  some- 
what tartly: 

"I  declare,  Julia  Benton,  if  you  do  not  stop  that 
selfish  laughing  and  tell  me  all  about  your  visit  to 
those  Dickisons,  I  '11  get  real  angry  with  you  1" 

"  Well,  I  have  been  to  see  them — am  just  from  there. 
Wish  to  goodness  you  had  been  with  me,  or  that  I  had 
Dickens'  powers  of  description  to  do  the  subject  full 
justice  I" 

"  But,  as  you  certainly  have  not,"  Mrs.  Sherman  says 
with  candid  impatience,  "  do  exert  your  own." 

"  I  suppose  it  all  came  from  that  boy  of  theirs.  If  he 
had  been  out  of  the  way,  and  I  had  been  permitted  to 
ring  the  bell  like  a  Christian  woman,  it  would  have  been 
better  for  the  whole  Dickison  family.  But  as  it  was — oh, 
mv!" 

"  You  're  not  going  off*  again  ?"  Mrs.  Sherman  asks 
in  alarm. 

"  No ;  f  'm  going  to  tell  you  all  about  it  as  straight 
as  ever  I  can.  Well,  Mr.  Benton  has  been  after  me  to 
call  on  those  people  just  about  as  long  as  Mr.  Sherman 
has  been  after  you  about  it — in  fact,  told  the  old  man 
that  I  was  coming.  You  know  he  buys  a  great  portion 
of  his  plantation  supplies  fVom  Benton  &  Coleman — 
pork  and  meal." 

"Nol"  says  the  banker's  wife,  with  becoming  hau- 
teur, "  Idid  not  know  it." 

A  knowledge  of  pork  and  meal  might  smack  of  fa- 
miliarity with  those  by-gone  days  of  butter  and  milk. 
Mrs.  Sherman's  dead  past  had  buried  its  dead. 

"  The  first  evening  Telfair  appointed  for  me  to  call," 
the  pork  man's  wife  continues,  with  slightly  heightened 
color,  "  I  was  taken  sick." 


"Really  V" 

"Well,  not  very  really;  but  as  I  am  no  fonder  of 
taking  nobodies  by  the  hand  than  you  are,  dear,  I  was  de- 
termined  to  find  out  who  else  was  going  to  call  on  them 
before  I  committed  myself  irretrievably  to  an  acquaint- 
ance that  might  be  very  hard  to  shake  ofl*  When  Tel- 
fair came  home,  and  found  that  I  had  not  been  there,  he 
really  raged ;  said  he  never  would  appoint  another  day 
for  me  to  go ;  I  might  go  or  stay  away,  just  as  I  saw  fit ; 
that  I  was  fond  enough  of  visiting  people  who  were  as 
afraid  as  death  to  speak  of  their  own  Others  and 
mothers  in  society,  for  fear  that  the  ghost  of  a  cobbler 
might  rise  like  Banquo's  at  the  feast,  or  the  rattle 
of  old  milk-cans  be  stirred  up  with  the  bones  of  the 
dead." 

Mrs.  Sherman  fanned  herself  energetically,  and  smiled 
indulgently  upon  Mr.  Benton's  wrath. 

"  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea  who  the  rude  wretch 
was  hitting  at,"  Mrs.  Benton  says,  smiling  sweetly, 
"'  and  told  him  as  much.  I  told  him  that  he  might  be 
afraid  of  the  ghosts  of  cobblers,  and  the  rat — " 

"I  believe  Mr.  Benton's  uncle  by  his  mother's  side 
was  in  the  shoe-mending  business,"  Mrs.  Sherman  says, 
with  placid  malice  ;  "and  it  is  very  much  to  his  credit 
that  he  should  not  be  ashamed  to  allude  to  it." 

"  But  offending  old  Dickison  would  just  be  taking 
about  three  thousand  dollars  a  year  out  of  his  pocket," 
Mrs.  Benton  returns  with  inconsequent  haste  to  the 
text  of  her  husband's  remarks,  adding,  "so  that  settled 
the  matter  so  far  as  I  was  concerned." 

"  Of  course  I" 

"  Well,  as  I  was  going  on  to  tell  you.  When  I  got  to 
No.  80  Melbome  Street  I  found  the  street-door  stretched 
wide  open — " 

"  They  are  countrified." 

"  And  on  the  stoop  sat  the  red-headedest,  freckle- 
facedest,  most  utterly  hideous  boy  I  ever  saw.  He  was 
sitting  on  the  side  of  the  portico,  thumping  his  heels 
on  the  planks  like  drumsticks,  keeping  time  with  a  cro- 
quet-mallet on  the  top  step,  and  biting  pieces  as  big  as 
a  trade  dollar  out  of  a  slice  of  cold  blackberry  pie  with 
every  thump  of  the  mallet.  Altogether,  he  was  such  a 
perfectly  heathenish-looking  little  wretch  that  I  looked 
at  the  number  over  the  door  twice,  and  twice  at  the 
card  Mr.  Benton  had  given  me,  before  I  ventured  to 
ask  if  Mr.  Silas  Dickison  lived  there. 

"  The  small  heathen  said  '  he  reckoned  Mrs.  Silas 
Dickison  lived  there,  and  Miss  Sophie  Silas  Dickison 
and  Miss  Annie  Silas  Dickison  ;  but  the  genuine  Mr. 
Silas  Dickison  and  his  only  son,  Mr.  Lewis  Silas  Dick- 
ison, which  I  am,  lived  purty  much  everywhere.'  Those 
were  exactly  his  words,  Mrs.  Sherman,  given  between 
huge  bites  of  cold  blackberry  pie." 

"  I  am  thankful  Mr.  Lewis  Silas  Dickison  was  not  on 
hand  when  I  called,"  Mrs.  Sherman  says,  unsympa- 
thetically. 

"  I  asked  him  if  the  ladies  were  at  home.  He  said 
he  reckoned  they  was  for  the  want  of  some  place  better 
to  be  at. 

"  Then  I  gave  him  my  card  and  asked  him  to  take  it 
into  the  house.  The  poor  little  heathen  asked  what  he 
must  do  with  it.  I  told  him  I  wanted  to  see  his  mother 
and  sisters.  '  Well',  he  said,  '  there 's  no  use  sending  in 
the  advertisement  (I  suppose  he  meant  my  card),  he 
knew  where  they  all  were.  Just  follow  him,  which  I 
did.  I  felt  a  little  alarmed  when  he  piloted  me  right  by 
the  open  door  of  a  decidedly  genteel-looking  parlor — " 

"  Their  parlor  is  elegant,"  Mrs.  Sherman  asserts  au- 
thoritatively. 

"  So  I  said  to  that  red-headed  young  fiend,  '  Had  I 
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not  better  wait  in  the  parlor,  dear,  until  you  take  my 
card  to  the  ladies  ?'  He  grinned  until  he  showed  evei-y 
one  of  his  blackberry-stained  teeth.  I  thought  at  first 
it  was  with  pleasure  at  being  called  *  my  dear.'  I  be- 
lieve now  his  whole  perfommnce  was  a  piece  of  diaboli- 
cal impishness  on  his  part." 

"  My  I  how  violent  you  are  I" 

"  '  That  didn't  matter,'  he  said,  '  he  knew  where  the 
folks  were  ;  they  were  all  in  the  back  parlor. '  '  Back 
parlor '  really  sounded  so  civilized  and  promising  that, 
in  the  language  of  Jean  Ingclow,  '  my  soul  put  by  its 
fears,'  and  I  followed  him  without  any  more  compunc- 
tions ;  in  fact,  there  was  nothing  else  left  to  do.  I  don't 
know  what  reason  I  had  to  expect  anything  better  of 
him,  but  I  actually  jumped  when  he  flung  the  second 
-door  we  reached  wide  open  and  fairly  bawled,  'Ma, 
here  's  some  more  folks  come  to  see  you  and  Sis'  Soph 
4ind  S'  Ann. '  Of  course  I  sailed  in,  as  if  it  was  an 
e very-day  occurrence  with  me  to  be  introduced  into 
society  by  a  Comanche  Indian ;  but  oh,  my  1" 

**  Don't,  Julia  I  calm  yourself.     Don't  go  ofl"  again." 

"  I  won't,"  says  Julia,  controlling  her  facial  muscles 
with  a  mighty  effort.  "  Well,  there  was  a  little  fire  in 
the  fireplace,  and  on  the  hearth  were  three  shrouded 
stove  pans,  which  every  housekeeper  was  obliged  to 
know  meant  bread-rising.  Bread  in  the  back  parlor  I 
There  was  one  rather  aristocratic-looking  girl,  who 
half  rose  from  her  feet  as  if  coming  to  meet  me,  but 
suddenly  changing  her  mind,  dropped  back  in  her  chair 
and  assumed  a  rigid  attitude,  which  she  never  altered 
by  the  fraction  of  an  inch  as  long  as  I  was  in  that 
room." 

''  That  was  Miss  Sophia.  She  is  aristocratic-looking, 
and  she  talks  exceedingly  well,  considering  she  is  from 
a  plantation." 

''  Perhaps  she  did  to  you.  She  looked  pale  and  un- 
easy, and  scarcely  spoke  two  dozen  words  to  me." 

'•Perhaps  she  was  sick." 

*'NoI  It  didn't  take  me  long  to  find  out  what  was 
the  matter.  She  had  no  shoes  on — at  least  only  one, 
and  as  I  saw  three  more  peeping  from  under  her  dress 
I  took  it  for  granted  that  she  was  trying  on  a  new  pair 
when  I  had  burst  upon  them,  and  was  afraid  to  budge 
an  inch  after  that  spasmodic  effort  at  a  welcome.  The 
other  sister  wasn't  very  much  better  off.  They  were 
both  very  neatly  dressed,  and  I  suppose  bangs  were  a 
novelty  to  them,  for  theirs  were  put  up  in  pieces  of  old 
letters  about  as  big  as  your  forefinger,  and  stood  out  in 
huge  white  knobs  all  over  their  foreheads.  When  Mr. 
I-^wis  Silas  Dickison  thrust  me  in  on  them,  the  poor 
thing  gave  one  grab  at  a  hair-pin,  jerked  out  one  paper, 
producing  a  wild  exaggeration  of  flufllness  that  seemed 
to  startle  its  owner.  She  shoved  it  back  under  its  neigh- 
bors in  such  mad  haste,  making  no  farther  effort  to 
improve  her  appearance,  but  began  to  talk  in  that 
nervously-excited  fashion  folks  have  when  they  want  to 
pretend  that  everything  is  as  right  as  it  should  be,  when 
all  the  time  it  is  as  wrong  as  it  can  be. 

"The  fiend  seemed  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  result 
of  his  experience,  and  sat  quite  still,  staring  first  at  me 
and  then  at  his  sisters  for  about  three  minutes,  hatch- 
ing up  fresh  mischief,  it  seemed,  for  then  he  asked,  with 
a  sort  of  whine, '  Sis  Sophie,  where  is  ma  ?'  Sis  Sophie 
did  not  hear  him.  '  S'  Ann,  where  is  ma  ?'  S'  Ann 
glared  at  him  and  asked  me,  hysterically,  how  long  I 
expected  to  remain  in  the  city  (as  if  she  did  not  know 


my  husband  was  one  of  the  oldest  merchants  in  the 
place).  *  Sis  Sophie,  where  's  my  ball  ?'  Sophie  asked 
me  if  I  had  had  yellow  fever.  '  S'  Ann,  where  's  my 
ball  y  S'  Ann  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  had  small-pox. 
'  Sis  Sophie,  where  's  yo'  other  shoe  ?'  I  thought  I 
heard  a  smothered  cough  just  then,  and  as  it  certainly 
came  from  the  direction  of  the  closet,  I  was  just  won- 
dering if  this  queer  establishment  included  a  closet 
skeleton,  when  the  fiend  got  up  from  his  chair,  and  say- 
ing softly  to  himself,  '  Jeemes  River,  I  know  where  it 
is ' — I  supposed  he  meant  his  ball — I  believe  now  he 
meant  that  cough — he  jumped  at  the  closet  door  before 
any  one  could  imcagine  what  he  was  up  to,  flung  it  wide 
open  with  another  Comanche  whoop,  and  stumbled  out 
of  the  room,  almost  doubled  up  with  laughing.  There, 
with  a  background  of  glass  and  china  to  throw  out  her 
portly  form,  crimson  face  and  floury  arms  and  apron  in 
bold  relief,  stood  the  mother  of  those  Dickisons.  She 
looked  at  me  in  alarm  for  a  second,  then  pityingly  at 
the  girls,  then  came  out  as  cool  and  smiling  as  you 
please. 

"  'That  comes  of  being  ashamed  of  an  honest  act,' 
she  said,  coolly  taking  off  her  floury  apron  and  pull- 
ing down  her  sleeves.  '  I  had  just  set  my  own  bread 
to  rise  (for  never,  never,  can  I  bring  myself  to  eat  the 
sawdust  they  call  bread  here),  when  I  heard  that  scamp 
of  a  Lewis  rattling  the  door-knob.  There  was  no  chance 
of  escape,  and,  to  please  those  foolish  children,  I  con- 
sented to  hide ;  but  you  've  found  me  out,  and  serves 
me  right,  too.  I  '11  have  to  acknowledge,  Mrs.  Benton, 
that  if  making  your  own  bread  with  your  own  hands, 
and  setting  it  to  rise  on  your  own  hearth  when  the  kit- 
chen-stove is  cold,  constitutes  an  outrage  in  good 
society,  I  am  afraid  I  must  plead  guilty.  Sorry  I  can't 
offer  to  shake  hands  with  you,  my  dear;  but,  you 
know,  you  might  carry  away  some  of  the  flour  on  your 
kids.' 

"Of  course,  we  all  tried  to  make  the  best  of  a  very 
awkward  situation ;  but,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  I 
was  glad  enough  to  get  away  from  there  before  that 
wretched  boy  had  time  to  concoct  any  fresh  catas- 
trophe." 

"After all,"  said  Mrs.  Sherman,  her  mind  probably 
reverting  tenderly  to  the  time  when  her  own  mother 
might  have  run  the  risk  of  being  caught  straining  milk 
or  skimming  cream,  "  I  don't  see  where  the  old  lady  had 
so  disgraced  herself  or  her  daughters.  I  am  sure  know- 
ing how  to  make  good  bread  is  not  so  very  shocking !" 

"Perhaps  not;  and  I  was  not  aware  that  anybody 
ever  had  thought  it  was.  All  I  have  to  say,  though,  is 
that  I  think  those  Dickisons  are  a  perfect  godsend.  The 
dull  season  on  us — theatres  all  closed — no  hopes  even  of 
a  traveling  circus — if  we  can  have  a  farce  acted  for 
nothing,  we  ought  to  be  very  thankful ;  but  I  believe 
the  next  time  I  go  to  an  impromptu  performance  at  No. 
80  Melbome,  I  will  take  some  '  more  folks'  with  me.  It 
is  not  much  fun  to  be  the  only  spectator." 

"  What  became  of  Mr.  Lewis  Silas  Dickison  after  the 
dinouement?^^  asked  Mrs.  Sherman,  with  interest. 

"  Oh,  when  I  came  out  he  was  sitting  on  the  carriage- 
block  in  front  of  the  house  fitting  china  balls  into  a  pop- 
gun.    He  grinned  at  me  with  his  black  teeth  and  f^aid  : 

"'Good-by.  I  told  'em  I'd  get  even  with  'em  for 
stopping  me  off  firom  the  livery  stable,  and  I  think  I 
done  it,  don't  you  ?' 

"  1  told  him  very  emphatically  that  I  thought  he  had. 

[to  BB  0OMTI19UBD.] 
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PERIOD  III. — CHAPTER  VI. 

"  Belinda  I"  cries  the  voice  of  Sarah,  suddenly  strik- 
ing in,  high  and  mirthful ;  of  Sarah,  returned,  hot  and 
boastful,  from  her  finished  game.  "  Cheer  up  I  I  have 
some  good  news  for  you  1" 

Belinda  gives  a  great  start. 

"  Have  you  indeed  ?"  she  says  hurriedly  ;  "  so  much 
the  better  for  me." 

"  Mr.  Staveley  and  Mr.  Bellairs  and  Mr.  — — "  (she 
has  not  yet  mastered  the  name  of  her  third  young 
friend,  but  audaciously  mumbles  something  that  is  to 
stand  for  it),  "and  I  have  concocted  a  little  junket  for 
to-morrow.  K  it  is  not  your  birthday  it  ought  to  be  I 
You  are  going  to  be  taken  on  the  river,  and  treated  to 
cakes  and  ale  at  a  pot-house,  and  towed  back  by  moon- 
light. Come  now,  what  do  you  say?  Are  you  not 
grateful  ?" 

Belinda  laughs  nervously. 

**  Grateful  I  of  course  I  am  !" 

She  has  risen  from  her  chair  and  begun  to  walk 
about  upon  the  sward.  Perhaps  by  changing  her  posi- 
tion she  may  the  sooner  be  free  of  the  heady  fumes  of 
this  mandragora  that  she  has  been  drinking ;  may  the 
more  easily  shake  off  this  divine  drowsiness,  that  yet 
leads  to  death. 

'*  It  strikes  me  that  you  are  not  listening  to  a  word  I 
say,"  says  Sarah,  darting  a  dry  look  from  one  to  the 
other  of  the  culprits. 

''Not  listening?"  repeats  Belinda,  with  a  feverish 
gayety  ;  "am  I  not  ?  Judge  for  yourself  whether  I  am 
listening  I  I  am  to  be  taken  on  the  river,  and  treated 
to  cakes  and  ale,  and  towed  home  by  moonlight ;  come, 
now  I" 

"Well,  is  it  not  a  nice  plan  ?  are  you  not  grateful  to 
us  ?"  cries  Sarah,  again  app<*ased  and  jubliant. 

"  It  would  be  delightful !"  replies  Mrs.  Forth,  still 
with  that  same  factitious  liveliness.  "  I  should  enjoy 
it  of  all  things ;  I  am  so  fond  of  the  water,  only — " 

She  stops  abruptly ;  her  rebellious  eye  wandering  to 
where  Rivers — he,  too,  has  risen — stands  aloof,  out  in 
the  cold ;  obviously  uninvited,  unincluded  in  the  joyous 
programme. 

"  Only  Menander,  I  suppose,"  says  Sarah,  making  a 
face  ;  really,  at  his  age,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  shift;  for 
himself  for  one  day." 

"It  is  not  Menander,"  replies  Belinda  with  embar- 
rassment ;  "  as  it  happens,  I  have  a  whole  holiday  to- 
morrow. Mr.  Forth  is  going  to  London  for  the  day,  to 
take  the  chair  at  an  archaeological  meeting." 

"Only  what,  then?"  looking  at  her  with  a  point- 
blank  directness  that  puts  her  out  of  countenance. 

"Only,"  she  says,  and  stops  again,  irresolute. 

Reason  is  pouring  her  cold  douche  over  her,  and  ask- 
ing :  "Why  should  he  be  invited  ?  What  sense  would 
there  be  in  it  ?  unreason  rather,  and  madness.  Has  she 
not  supped  enough  hemlock  for  one  while  ?  With  how 
many  dreary  days  and  weeks  of  flat  revolt  and  saltless 
labor  will  she  already  have  to  expiate  this  one  drunken 
hour  I    Let  this  be  the  end  I  let  this  be  the  end  1" 

"Only  nothing,"  she  says,  with  awkward  gayety. 

"  I  wonder  why  you  hesitated  ?"  asks  Sarah  inquisi- 
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tively.  "  I  cannot  fancy  ever  hesitating  when  there  is 
any  question  of  amusing  one's  self.  Do  you  not  often 
go  on  the  water  ?" 

"  Never ;  I  am  never  asked ;  you  never  ask  me,"  turn- 
ing with  a  sort  of  spurious  coquetry  to  the  enraptured 
young  men. 

"We  should  be  only  too  delighted,"  cries  Bellairs; 
he,  by  right  of  his  one  minute's  priority  of  int roil uction, 
having  constituted  himself  spokesman  and  old  acquaint- 
ance ;  "only  we — we — were  afraid,  we — we — did  not 
venture  I" 

"  You  must  venture  for  the  future,  then,"  replies  she 
with  a  flighty  laugh.  "You  must  take  me  often!  I 
want  to  go  I    I  want  to  enjoy  myself  I" 

Her  eye  sparkles,  and  her  cheek  flames,  as  she  speaks. 
Is  it  indeed  the  expectation  of  pleasure  that  has  set  them 
both  so  bravely  alight  ?  She  throws  herself  with  such 
a  fury  of  interest  into  all  the  details  of  the  excursion, 
that  she  has  hardly  time  or  attention  to  spare  for  bid- 
ding good-bye  to  Rivers,  who  presently  comes  up  to 
make  his  adieux. 

"Are  you  going?"  she  asks  indifferently.  "Good- 
by." 

As.  she  speaks,  she  lays  for  one  instant  her  hot  dry 
hand  in  his  cold  one.  She  would  have  bidden  even  Bel- 
lairs good-by  more  warmly.  None  but  herself  knows 
the  strength  of  the  temptation  that  assails  her  to  clutch 
that  poor  slighted  hand  before  them  all ;  to  lay  it  on  her 
miserable  heart ;  to  drown  it  in  her  tears,  smother  it  with 
her  kisses,  and  pay  it  any  other  tribute  of  extravagant 
passionate  homage. 

Least  of  all  does  he  suspect  it,  as  he  walks  away,  de- 
cently strangling  his  sick  despair  till  he  is  out  of  sight. 
No  sooner  is  he  gone,  and  the  need  for  defense  ended, 
than  she  throws  away  her  weapons.  Her  attention 
flags  so  obviously ;  her  manner  relapses  so  patently  from 
its  short  summer  of  animation  into  its  normal  frost, 
that  it  dawns  at  length  upon  the  three  boys'  intelligence 
that  they  are  running  a  good  chance  of  outstaying  their 
welcome,  and  forfeiting  the  place  that  they  flatter  them- 
selves they  have  won  in  Mrs.  Forth 's  esteem.  They 
take  leave  as  precipitately  as  Sarah's  many  last  words, 
connnands,  esptkgleries^  jokes,  will  let  them.  She  ac- 
companies them  to  the  door ;  and  Belinda,  since  it  is 
more  tolerable  to  move  about  than  to  sit  still,  accom- 
panies her. 

The  sisters  lean  on  the  low  iron  gate,  and  the  bland 
spring  evening  wraps  her  anns  around  them. 

Belinda  has  lifted  her  gloomy  eyes  to  the  laburnum 
gloriously  pendent  above  her  head.  Which  happy  clus- 
ter was  it  that  brushed  against  his  liair  last  night  in  the 
starlight  ? 

"  He  is  not  gone  yet  I"  says  Sarah,  in  that  voice  of 
shrewd,  dry  sense  which  would  surprise  the  admirers  of 
her  butterfly  phase,  could  they  hear  it.  "  What  is  be 
hanging  about  for  ?" 

She  has  desisted  rather  suddenly  from  her  occupation 
of  kissing  her  fingers  to  her  three  adorers,  who,  reluc- 
tant to  lose  one  of  her  last  glances,  are  backing  down 
the  road  away  from  her.  Belinda's  heart  gives  a  bound. 
Not  quite  the  end  yet,  then  I    She  has  done  her  best ! 
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Her  conscience  is  clear !  but  it  is  not  quite  the  end  yet, 
then  !    Can  she  be  blamed  because  he  still  loiters  near  ? 

'*  I  suppose  the  road  is  public  property,"  she  says 
doggedly  ;  but  her  voice  shakes. 

"You  did  not  ask  him  to  join  us  to-morrow,  did 
you  ?"  asks  Sarah,  with  dry  rapidity. 

"No." 

**  Ah  I"  (drawing  a  long  breath)  **  that  is  right !" 

"  It  would  have  been  the  merest  civility  to  have  in- 
vited him,"  says  Mrs.  Forth  sullenly.  A  frown  less  of 
ill-humor  than  of  perplexed  uneasiness  has  gathered  on 
Miss  Churchill's  satin  brow. 

"  It  is  no  case  of  civility  between  you  and  him,"  she 
says  curtly. 

The  flush  on  Belinda's  fagged  face  grows  hotter. 

"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  you  mean,"  she 
says  angrily. 

"I  mean,"  replies  Sarah  shrewdly,  and  enunciating 
with  the  greatest  clearness,  "  that  discretion  is  the  bet- 
ter  part  of  valor — that  is  what  I  mean  !" 

"  Thank  you  !"  cries  the  other  fiercely,  and  trembling 
like  a  leaf  from  head  to  foot.  "  Thank  you  for  us  both 
for  your  good  opinion  of  us  I — Mr.  Bivers  /" 

At  the  last  two  words  she  raises  her  voice  into  a 
call ;  but  it  is  so  unsteady  and  ill-modulated,  and  he  is 
so  comparatively  distant,  that  one  would  hardly  expect 
the  sound  to  carry  so  far ;  but  apparently  it  does,  for 
he  starts  and  looks  uncertainly  toward  her,  distrusting 
his  own  ears. 

Is  it  likely  that  she  should  have  called  him  ?  she — his 
high  proud  lady — after  such  a  careless  cruelty  of  good- 
by,  too  ! 

"  Mr.  Rivers  I"  she  repeats,  in  a  voice  that  is  as  un- 
steady as  before,  but  louder.  There  can  be  no  mistake 
this  time.  He  can  no  longer  distrust  his  good  luck ; 
and  in  one  second,  as  if  he  could  not  obey  her  quickly 
enough,  he  is  hurrying  back. 

Sarah  lifts  her  arms  deliberately  from  the  gate,  and 
rubs  them  gently  to  remove  the  slight  numbness  pro- 
duced by  contact  with  the  cold  iron. 

"  Blessed  are  they  who  let  well  alone !"  she  says, 
gently  raising  her  shoulders,  and  turning  toward  the 
house.  "  1  have  disqualified  myself  for  that  benedic- 
tion ;  have  I  not,  Pug  ?" 

So  saying,  she  disappears.  Belinda  would  have  liked 
to  ask  her  to  stay,  but  her  pride  forbids  it.  Long  be- 
fore Rivers  has  reached  her,  she  has  repented  of  her 
perverse  and  ^evil-bom  impulse.  Why  has  she  called 
him  ?  What  has  she  to  say  to  him  when  he  comes  V 
For  the  first  moment  she  says  nothing. 

"  You — ^you  called  me  ?"  he  asks  faltering,  surprised 
at  her  silence  and  her  look. 

"Did  I?"  she  says,  stammering;  "yes — of  course  I 
did  I    I — I — ^you  leave  Oxbridge  to-morrow  ?" 

"  Do  I  ?"  he  answers  blankly. 

Is  this  then  what  she  has  called  him  back  for?  To 
tell  him  that  he  must  not  venture  into  her  presence 
again  ? 

"You  must  know  your  own  plans  best,"  she  says, 
with  a  forced  laugh;  "do  you  not  leave  Oxbridge  to- 
morrow ?" 

"There  is  no  need  that  I  should,"  he  answers  diffi- 
dently ;  "  I  have  a  week's  holiday !" 

Her  rebel  puLses  leap.  A  week  I  A  whole  week ! 
She  lifts  her  face,  on  which  the  sunset  is  mirrored,  and 
looks  toward  the  west.  On  what  a  couch  of  fiery 
damask  roses,  dying  into  daffodil,  the  sun  is  laying  him- 
self down  !  What  a  treble  sweetness  the  throstle  is 
putting  into  his  song  as  he  addresses  himself  to  his  rest! 

"A  weuk  I"  she  says  aloud. 


"  Does  a  week  in  two  years  seem  to  you  such  a  long 
holi(lay  ?"  he  asks,  rather  wounded  by  what  sounds  to 
him  the  cold  wonder  of  her  tone ;  "it  need  not  be  spent 
here  if—" 

He  stops  abruptly,  "ijf  you  do  not  w^ish  it,"  would  be 
the  sentence's  natural  ending ;  but  so  to  conclude  it 
would  be  to  suppose  an  interest,  with  which  he  has  no 
right  nor  any  reason  to  credit  the  wife  of  Professor 
Forth  in  him  and  his  affairs. 

She  does  not  ask  him  how  he  had  meant  to  finish  his 
phrase.  She  does  not  finish  it  for  him.  She  only  stands 
staring,  beneath  the  level  penthouse  of  her  milky  hands, 
at  the  blinding  sunset.  What  a  curve  her  lifted  elbow 
makes  I  From  what  a  marvel  of  wrist  and  forearm 
does  the  lawny  sleeve  fall  back  I 

"  Is  this  what  you  called  me  for  ?"  he  asks  abruptly  ; 
"  to  tell  me  that  I  am  to  go  to-morrow  ?" 

For  a  minute  she  stands  irresolute,  still  looking  sun- 
ward ;  her  outward  woman  a  lovely  pattern  of  har- 
mony, grace  and  quiet ;  her  inward  woman,  ugly  chaos 
and  dark  fight.  Shall  she  say  "  Yes  "  ?  To  say  so 
would  be  to  more  than  retrieve  her  late  error.  Dimly 
she  feels  that  if  she  has  one  ray  of  sober  reason  left  her, 
she  will  say  "Yes."  She  heaves  a  sigh,  and  lets  fall 
her  hands.  Her  lips  have  all  but  framed  the  fateful 
words,  when : 

"  Belinda  !  Belinda  I"  comes  an  old  voice,  calling  im- 
peratively peevish  from  the  house. 

A  week  I  One  poor  week  !  Only  a  week  !  What  can 
one  week  matter  ?    Her  manner  has  suddenly  changed. 

"  It  is  Mr.  Forth  !"  she  says  hurriedly  ;  "  I  called  you 
back,"  reddening  like  the  western  cloud-fleeces,  and 
throwing  a  guilty  look  over  her  shoulder,  "  to  ask  you 
whether,  if  you  were  not  going  to  leave  Oxbridge  to- 
morrow, you — ^you  would  join  our  party  on  the  water?" 


CHAPTER  vn. 

'^  Lieb  Liebchen  leg's  Handcben  aufs  Herze  mein 
Ach  hdrst  du  wie's  pochet  in's  Kainmerlein 
DahauBet  ein  Zimmerman  schlimm  und  arg 
Der  zimmert  mlr  eincD  TodteD  sarg." 

'*  £r  hammert  uDd  Klopfet  bei  Tag  und  bei  nacht 
£r  hat  mich  scon  langst  urn  den  Schaf  gebfracht 
Acb  sputet  euch  Meister  Zimmerman 
Damitlch  balde  schlafen  kann." 

In  other  climes,  a  sunset  of  suave  sublimity  usually 
means  that  it  will  be  followed  by  a  sunrise  as  nobly  feir. 
But  in  our  free  isle  this  is  not  the  case.  Even  the 
weather  will  submit  to  no  tyranny,  but  follows  its  own 
wild  and  freakish  will.  You  may  close  your  eyes  upon 
a  distant  steady  heaven  of  molten  copper  and  speckless 
blue,  and  open  them  upon  a  soaked-blanket  sky,  half 
an  inch  above  your  head. 

During  the  many  wakeful  patches  that  vary  the  same- 
ness of  her  night,  Belinda  has  full  time  to  repent  of  her 
evening's  doings  ;  but  not  once  does  it  occur  to  her  that 
the  weather  may  possibly  intervene  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
cursion. Among  all  her  half-sincere  plans  for  evading 
the  expedition,  the  alternative  of  a  wet  day  has  not 
once  suggested  itself;  and  when  the  morn  comes,  dim 
and  sad,  the  poignancy  of  her  dihappointnieut  at  sight 
of  the  dripping  bushes  and  filled  flower-cups  shows  her 
how  much  of  veracity  there  was  in  her  projects  of 
abstinence.  Now  she  will  have  to  endure  the  pang  of 
renunciation,  without  having  enjoyed  the  merit  of  self- 
conquest.  And  yet  it  is  a  lovely  rain,  not  harshly 
driving,  nor  rudely  strewing  the  earth  with  a  ravin  of 
torn-off"  petals ;  but  gently  stealing  down  from  the  cloud- 
roof  overhead,  softly  thrusting  itself  between  the  blos- 
som-lips, feeding  the  juic}^  leaves,  healthful,  wealthful. 
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beneficent,  yet  execrated  by  two  young  eyes  that  are 
morosely  watching  it.  It  is  execrated  by  two  old  ones 
also.  The  Professor  tentatively  throws  out  an  idea  as 
to  the  advisability  of  telegraphing  to  the  Archeeological 
Society  his  inability  to  preside  over  its  deliberations. 

"  But  you  are  not  sugar  or  salt !"  cries  Belinda  impa- 
tiently, \\»  she  stands,  a  comforter  thrown  over  her  arm, 
and  a  mackintosh  extended  to  receive  her  husband ^s 
meagre  person  ;  you  will  be  in  cabs  and  trains  all  day." 

*'  It  is  not  always  easy  to  secure  a  cab  at  a  moment's 
notice  on  a  wet  day  I"  replies  he,  demurring;  "as  I 
liave  often  explained  to  you,  it  is  upon  trifles  that  the 
laws  of  health  depend ;  there  may  be  delay  enough  to 
allow  of  my  getting  my  feet  thoroughly  wet ;  a  circum- 
stance amply  sufficient  to  throw  a  chill  upon  a  liver 
already  predisposed." 

"  But  will  you  not  be  putting  the  Society  to  great  in- 
convenience ?  will  not  its  members  be  very  much  disap- 
pointed ?"  asks  she,  reddening  consciously  as  she  speaks. 

What  is  she  saying  ?  What  does  she  care  whether 
they  are  disappointed  or  not  ?  To  what  depths  of  dis- 
ingenuousness  has  she — truthful  as  she  has  been  hitherto 
counted  her  life  long — already  descended  ?  But  it  may 
clear — it  may  clear  I 

**  I  might  obviate  the  difficulty  by  taking  an  extra  pair 
of  socks  in  my  pocket  to  change  at  the  Club,"  he  says 
thoughtfully  ;  and  then  her  spirits  rise,  for  he  extends 
his  arms,  not  to  take  a  parting  embrace,  but  to  insert 
them  in  the  waterproof-sleeves  which  she,  with  wifely 
alacrity,  holds  ready  to  receive  them. 

He  is  gone.  That  one  main  obstacle  to  her  pleasure 
is  at  all  events  removed.  If  only  it  would  clear  I  She 
is  no  longer  half  sincere  with  herself.  No  longer  does 
she  feign  a  desire  to  extricate  herself  from  the  entangle- 
ment into  which  she  has  plunged,  nor  a  gratitude  to 
Mother  Nature  for  having  come  to  her  aid.  Without 
asking  why  she  wishes  it,  she  has  concentrated  all  her 
being  upon  the  one  mastering  desire  to  see  that  cloud- 
curtain  raise  its  trailing  comers,  transpierced  and  put 
to  flight  by  such  a  sun  as  yesterday's. 

'*  It  does  not  look  in  the  least  like  lifting  I"  she  says, 
in  a  tone  which  she  in  vain  tries  to  make  sound  care- 
less, to  Sarah,  as  they  enter  the  drawing-room  after 
breakfast.  *'  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  chance  of  its 
lifting  ?" 

**  Not  the  slightest !  "  replies  Sarah  placidly. 

With  that  adaptability  to  circumstances  which  makes 
life  to  her  one  long  feast,  Miss  Churchill  has  arranged 
herself  for  a  wet  day.  A  small  fire — not  unwelcome  in 
the  rain-chilled  atmosphere — brightens  the  hearth ;  and 
to  it  she  has — for  to  her  nothing  is  sacred — pulled  up 
the  Professor's  chair  :  that  one  of  Mudie's  novels  which, 
by  its  large  type,  wide  margins,  and  plentitiide  of  titled 
names,  seems  to  promise  the  least  strain  upon  the  in- 
tellect, in  her  hand. 

'*  Who  would  have  thought  it  yesterday  ?"  says  Mrs. 
Forth,  in  a  tone  of  mournful  irritation,  totally  unable  to 
follow  her  philosophic  sister's  example,  and  fidgeting 
uneasily  about  the  room. 

"Who  indeed  ?"  rejoins  Sarah  equably. 

There  is  something  in  the  indifferent  content  of  her 
voice  that  jars  upon  Belinda's  mood.  The  dogs  have 
taken  their  cue  from  Miss  Churchill — Punch  has  got  in- 
side the  fender  as  if  it  were  winter ;  the  cat  lies  lazily 
stretched  just  outside  the  parrot's  cage ;  and  Polly,  exas- 
perated by  her  air  of  calm  security,  is  walking  stealthily, 
head  downward,  along  the  side  of  his  cage,  and  when 
he  has  got,  as  he  thinks,  within  reach  of  her,  is  stretch- 
ing out  first  a  vicious-hooked  nose,  and  then  a  long, 
crooked  gray  hand,  to  make  a  grab  at  her  whiskers. 


Sarah  laughs. 

"You  were  so  anxious  for  it  yesterday,"  says  Belinda^ 
with  an  irrationally  aggrieved  atn^ent. 

"  Was  I  ?"  answers  Sarah,  yawning.  "  I  am  not  the 
least  anxious  for  it  now  ;  I  am  thoroughly  comfortable, 
thank  God  !  Why  do  you  not  come  near  the  fire  ?  I 
have  a  hundred  questions  to  ask  you  ;  we  have  the  house 
all  to  ourselves — excuse"  (parenthetically)  "my  reckon- 
ing that  among  our  advantages — and  I  have  scores  of 
good  things  to  tell  you  about  Cannes  and  granny ;  you 
used  to  be  fond  of  grannyana  /" 

"  I  am  not  cold,"  replies  Belinda,  avoiding  compli- 
ance by  seating  herself  where  she  can  at  once  command 
the  window,  and  evade  her  sister's  eyes.  "  Tell  me  thera 
here." 

"  Well  you  must  know,"  begins  Sarah,  prudently  ig- 
noring this  ruse,  and  launching  into  her  narrative, 
"  that  some  Poles  had  the  apartment  above  ours  at  the 
hotel — their  salon  was  over  granny's  bedroom — and 
every  night,  at  about  ten  o'clock,  they  began  to  dance 
sarabands,  and  cancans,  and  Highland  schottisches,  and 
the  Lord  knows  what  in  it !  You  know  how  fond 
granny  is  of  having  her  old  head  danced  over  when  she 
is  courting  her  beauty,  sleep." 

She  pauses  to  see  whether  her  hearer  is  listening;  it 
is  obvious  that  she  is  not,  as  for  a  moment  or  two  she 
makes  no  comment,  and  then,  becoming  aware  of  the 
silence,  breaks  into  a  fectitious  laugh.     "  Ha  I  ha  1" 

"  What  are  you  laughing  at  ?*'  asks  Sarah  sharply. 

"  I  liad  not  come  to  the  point  yet." 

The  other  stops,  embarrassed. 

"  It — it  was  very  good  even  so  far  as  you  had  gone,'" 
she  answers  in  confusion. 

"The  end  was  better  still,"  replies  Miss  Churchill 
shortly,  taking  up  her  book  again  ;  "  but  you  sliall  never 
hear  it !" 

"  How  ill-natured  I"  cries  Mrs.  Forth,  advancing 
eagerly  toward  the  hearth,  roused  into  alarm  at  her 
own  self-beirayal ;  "  and  1 — I  was  so  much  interested  in 
it.     I  should  like  you  to  begin  it  all  over  again." 

But  Sarah  is  inexorable.  Presently  Belinda  desists 
from  her  importunities,  and  not  daring  to  return  to  the 
window,  also  takes  up  a  book,  occasionally  from  behind 
its  shelter  throwing  a  desperate  eye  on  the  weather. 

It  is  a  hopeless  wet  day.  Once  or  twice,  indeed,  there 
has  been  a  tantalizing  thinning  of,  and  movement 
among,  the  vapors  ;  but  it  has  ended  only  in  a  more 
resolute,  inflexible  fastening  upon  the  earth.  Eleven — 
that  hour  of  clearing — has  come  and  gone,  and  brought 
no  clearing  with  it.  After  all,  she  might  as  well  have 
done  her  plain  duty,  and  sent  him  away.  In  that  case 
she  would  at  least  have  had  the  throbs  of  an  approving 
conscience  to  keep  her  up.  And  what,  pray,  has  she  now  ? 

The  forenoon  is  gone ;  luncheon  is  over ;  they  are 
again  in  the  drawing-room.  The  novel  has  long  ago 
dropped  from  Sarah's  fingers,  and  she  has  slidden  into  a 
warm,  infantile  slumber.  The  door-bell,  loudl}'  jang- 
ling, wakes  her  with  a  jump. 

"  It  is  those  hateful  boys  I"  she  cries  petulantly,  start- 
ing up.  "Am  I  never  to  have  any  peace  from  them? 
and  I  was  in  such  a  beautiful  sleep  1" 

One  glance  at  her  sister's  face — that  sister  who  has 
obviously  not  shared  her  slumbers ;  whose  watch  has 
been  at  length  rewarded,  though  by  no  brightening  of 
the  material  sky — tells  her  who  is  among  "  those  hateftd 
boys."  Perhaps  this  fact  adds  a  new  tinge  of  ill  humor 
to  her  tone,  as  she  advances,  childishly  rubbing  her 
drowsy  eyes  with  her  knuckles,  to  meet  her  admirers. 

"  You  woke  me  I"  she  says,  pouting.  "  I  was  in  such 
a  beautiful  sleep  I" 


BELINDA. 
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This  speech  is  not  calculated  to  reassure  three  timid 
young  gentlemen,  who  have  ahready  been  questioning 
the  wisdom  of  their  own  procedure,  and  doubtfully  dis- 
cussing among  thenHselves  the  probabilities  as  to  the 
mood,  whether  of  summer  warmth  or  December  ice, 
that  they  will  find  tlieir  hostess  in.  Upon  Sarah,  at 
least,  they  had  counted  to  stand  by  them.  But  aid  from 
an  unexpected  quarter  comes  to  them. 

"  Never  mind  her  I"  says  Belinda,  with  a  young  and 
radiant  smile  of  welcome  and  reassurance.  *'What 
business  has  she  to  be  asleep  ?  A  wet  day  ?  Yes,  it  is 
a  wet  day ;  but  what  delicious  warm  rain  I  how  much 
good  it  will  do  to  the  country  I  the  farmers  are  crying  out 
for  rain  I" 

This  is  the  way  in  which  she  now  regards  the  lately- 
execrated  downpour.  Is  he  not  here  V  and  whether  in 
sunny  boat  on  flashing  river,  gathering  fritillaries  in  the 
water-meadows,  or  in  little  rain-darkened  early-English 
drawing-room,  is  it  not  now  all  one  to  her  ? 

**  Vlvre  eDsemble  d'abord, 

C'est  Ic  bien  D^ccssairo  et  r^el, 
Apr^B  on  peut  choisir  au  hasard 
Ou  la  terre  ou  le  ciel." 

*'  I  hope  you  will  forgive  our  calling  so  early,"  says 
Bellairs,  a  little  relieved,  but  still  not  very  comfortable 
in  his  spirits;  **we — we  wanted  to  know  what  you 
thought  about  the  river." 

'*-46(nrf  the  river  I  "  cries  Sarah,  still  cross  and  sleepy, 
casting  a  sarcastic  glance,  first  at  the  weather,  and  then 
at  the  young  man  ;  *'  are  we  frogs,  or  young  ducks  ?" 

He  looks  so  silly,  that  Miss  Churchill  laughs,  her 
good-humor  at  once  restored. 

**  Now  that  you  are  here,  you  may  as  well  stay,"  she 
saj's,  in  a  thoroughly  wide-awake  voice ;  "  may  they 
not,  Belinda  ?  If  we  depend  upon  the  charms  of  con- 
versation, I  shall  be  asleep  again  in  ten  minutes ;  why 
should  we  not  play  games  ?" 

*'  Why  not  ?"  responds  Belinda  readily. 

Her  cheeks  are  pink,  and  her  eyes  dancing.  There  is 
no  pastime,  however  wildly,  childishly  hilarious,  for 
which  she  is  not  in  tune. 

**  Shouting  Proverbs  I"  suggests  Sarah  joyously. 
"Not  know  Shouting  Proverbs?"  (with  a  reproving 
look  at  Staveley,  who  has  murmured  this  objection). 
"  Why,  everybody  shouts,  and  one  guesses  I"  (in  lucid 
explanation).  "  It  makes  a  tremendous  noise ;  I  do  not 
know  that  it  has  any  other  merit." 

"  The  neighbors  would  indict  us  for  a  nuisance,"  says 
Belinda  gayly,  shaking  her  head.  "  Russian  Scandal  ?" 

*' It  does  not  make  noise  enough,"  says  Sarah;  ''it 
is  nothing  but  whispering ;  we  will  have  no  whispering," 
(rather  curtly,  and  with  an  almost  imperceptible  glance 
toward  Rivers,  in  application  of  the  warning). 

"  Hare  and  Hounds  is  not  a  bad  game  in  a  house," 
says  Mr.  De  Lisle,  in  a  small,  shy  voice.  "  We  played 
Hare  and  Hounds  at  a  house  I  was  staying  at  the  other 
day ;  we  ran  all  through  every  room,  from  attic  to  cel- 
lar ;  it  was  great  fun  I" 

'*  Your  friend  evidently  did  not  keep  a  mother-in-law 
out  of  repair  up  stairs,"  replies  Sarah,  dismissing  at 
once,  though  with  leniency,  this  not  very  bright  sugges- 
tion; *'icedo.  What  does  the  company  say  to  Post, 
eh?" 

The  company,  who  are  one  and  all  in  the  mood  for 
riotous  jollity  in  any  form,  hail  the  proposal  with  one- 
voiced  effusion ;  and  it  is  on  the  point  of  being  carried 
into  execution  when  Miss  Churchill  suggests  an  im- 
provement upon  it. 

'*  Why  not  dance  ?  dancing  is  better  than  any  games ! 
Surely  some  once  can  play,  or  even  whistle  a  tune,  or 


set  the  musical-box  tinkling  out  its  one  waltz.  Room  ? 
plenty  of  room  I  too  much  i-oom  I  Wheel  all  the  furni- 
ture out  into  the  passage  !" 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  Away  trundles  the  early 
English  suite  of  rush-bottomed  chairs :  away  the  Pro- 
fessor's sacred  fatUeuil !  away  Belinda's  work-table ! 
everything  but  the  piano  and  the  music-stool,  to  which 
little  De  Lisle,  having  weakly  admitted  that  he  can 
play  a  little  dance-music,  is  at  once  ruthlessly  nailed. 

The  rain  patters,  snow-soft  outside.  The  valse  strikes 
up.  There  is  a  moment's  hesitation.  Bellairs  and 
Staveley,  generously  unwilling  to  steal  a  march  upon 
each  other,  hang  back  ;  but  Sarah  settles  the  point  by 
frisking  up  to  the  one  nearest  to  her — it  is  all  one  to  her 
with  which  she  dances  ;  it  happens  to  be  Bellairs,  and 
she  swoops  away  with  him  smooth  and  sure  as  a  swallow 
darting  down  upon  a  moth.  Without  a  word  exchanged 
between  them,  Belinda  finds  herself  in  Rivers'  arms. 
The  rain  plash-plashes  upon  the  open  window's  sill. 
How  long  it  is  since  she  has  danced  !  How  madly  ex- 
hilarating are  motion  and  measure  I  Is  it  in  heaven  or 
upon  earth  that  that  lame  waltz  is  being  strummed  ? 
After  a  turn  or  two  he  feels  her  light  and  buoyant  body 
grow  heavy  in  his  embrace. 

"  Stop  I"  she  says  dizzily  ;  *'  the  room  goes  round." 

He  obeys  at  once ;  and  fearing  lest  she  may  fall,  keeps 
for  one  moment  his  arm  around  her. 

"  It  is  so  long  since  I  danced,"  she  says,  lifting  one 
white  hand  to  her  giddy  eyes ;  ''  so  long  I  so  long  1  not 
since — " 

She  breaks  off. 

*'  Not  since  your — " 

He  also  breaks  off.  But  she  is  none  the  less  firmly 
and  irrevocably  wed  because  of  his  inability  to  say 


'*  your  marriage." 

"Not  since  long  before  then,"  rejoins  she,  hurriedly 
interrupting,  with  a  nervous  dread  lest  he  may  com- 
plete the  phrase ;  " not  since — Dresden." 

"  But  we  never  danced  in — Dresden,"  he  says,  making 
the  same  slight  pause  as  she  bad  done  before  the  name 
of  the,  to  them,  sacred  city. 

"  You  did  not,  perhaps,"  she  answers  with  a  charm- 
ing saucy  smile — for  under  the  unwonted  joyous  excite- 
ment, her  spirits  arc  towering  perilously  high — "  but  / 
did.  Some  Gardereiters  came  in  one  evening,  and  I  took 
a  turn  with  two  of  them ;  it  was  before  your  day." 

Distant  as  is  the  epoch  alluded  to,  and  satisfactorily 
as  he  had  been  persuaded  at  the  tin^  by  ocular  evidence 
of  the  reciprocal  indifference  of  Belinda  and  the  Saxon 
officers,  he  cannot  avoid  a  feeling  of  biting  jealousy  and 
offense  against  those  innocent  and,  both  in  time  and 
space,  far-off  German  valseurs. 

"At  least  it  is  my  day  now,"  he  says  with  emphasis  ; 
and  she  offering  no  contradiction,  away  they  float  into 
their  trance  again. 

The  valse  ends  ;  the  patient  De  Lisle  begins  to  ham- 
mer out  a  galop.  The}'  must  part ;  for  Bellairs,  em- 
boldened thereto  by  Sarah's  warm  approbation,  is 
inviting  Belinda,  and  she  dare  not  refuse.  Rivers 
dances  with  Miss  Churchill.  Why  need  he  ?  Why 
need  he  dance  at  all  ?  Why,  above  all,  need  he  throw 
such  spirit  and  animation  into  his  dancing.  He  looks 
as  if  he  were  enjoying  himself  as  much  as  Sarah.  Stave- 
ley, after  having  vainly  endeavored  to  educate  Pug  into 
a  partner  (Pug,  on  unwilling  hind  legs,  and  with  tail 
abjectly  tucked  in,  perhaps  in  the  laudable  intention  of 
giving  herself  a  more  human  air),  galops  bravely  by 
himself.  The  galop  ends.  The  musician,  bringing  out 
of  his  treasures  things  new  and  old,  treats  them  to  a 
venerable  polka. 
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Once  more  he  and  she  are  together  ;  and  in  what  a 
different  spirit  her  light  feet  now  move  I  Bellairs  had 
found  her  but  a  disappointing  partner  ;  inert,  and  often 
^ggi^g  ^  ^  allowed  to  stop  and  take  breath.  In 
Rivers'  arms,  her  life's  tides  are  running  at  their  high- 
est. It  is  Staveley's  turn  to  be  Sarah's  danseur^  and 
Bellairs,  emulating  his  friend's  former  example,  polks 
alone.  But  not  altogether  with  his  friend's  success. 
For  Punch,  inspired  by  a  scientific  curiosity  to  investi- 
gate the  strange  phenomena  that  have  appeared  on  his 
horizon,  unhappily  runs  between  his  legs,  and  brings 
him  to  the  earth  with  some  clamor.  The  player  stops  : 
the  dancers  pause. 

"We  have  had  enough  of  this,"  says  Sarah,  drawing 
her  sistor  into  the  window  for  an  aside,  and  speaking  with 
some  brusqueness  ;  *'  it  is  not  fair  upon  that  poor  boy  " 
(indicating  De  Lisle);  ''he  is  getting  cross,  though  he 
tries  not  to  show  it.  As  1  have  not  three  legs  and  arms 
like  the  Isle  of  Man,  I  cannot  dance  with  them  all  at 
once,  and  you  are  not  much  help  I  Let  us  try  some- 
thing else." 

''By  all  means,"  answers  Belinda  hurriedly,  shrink- 
ing away  from  the  reproach  that  her  conscience  tells 
her  she  so  richly  deserves  ;  "anything!  whatever  you 
please!" 

"  The  ball  is  ended,"  says  Sarah  authoritatively,  re- 
turning to  the  young  men,  and  clapping  her  hands  to 
enforce  silence  ;  "  but  if  the  company  pleases  it  will  be 
immediately  followed  by  some  athletic  sports.  What 
does  every  one  say  to  a  game  of  Blind  Man's  Buff?" 

This  second  proposal  is  received  with  an  enthusiasm 
as  much  hotter  than  the  former  as  may  be  expected 
from  the  universal  loosening  of  the  bonds  of  shyness 
and  conventionality  which  has  taken  place  since  that 
former  one  was  first  made. 

Sarah  at  once  volunteers  to  be  blindfolded  ;  and  in 
two  minutes  she  is  established  in  the  middle  of  the  little 
room,  a  Liberty  silk  handkerchief  tied  over  her  jovial 
eyes,  and  her  bands  outstretched  in  iiitile  bhnd  groping 
and  grabbing. 

The  rest  of  the  party,  in  the  most  approved  fashion, 
pull  her  gown,  tweak  her  hair,  nip  her  sleeve  ;  but  not 
for  long.  With  one  well-directed  lunge — so  well  directed 
as  to  rouse  an  instant  loud  cry  of  dishonesty — she  has 


pounced  upon  Bellairs,  who  in  his  turn  is  blindfolded— 
is  in  his  turn  tweaked  and  nipped — and  in  his  turn 
catches  Rivers  ;  Rivers  catches  Belinda. 

The  fun  waxes  fast  and  furious.  They  have  raised 
every  grain  of  dust  latent  in  the  carpet ;  Punch  is  cheer- 
ing them  on  by  volleys  of  delighted  short  barks,  while 
Pug  sits  wretchedly  in  a  comer  with  her  face  to  the 
wall. 

Most  madly  mirthful  of  all — most  intemperately  gay, 
out-Ueroding  Herod,  outdoing  Sai-ah  in  her  wildest 
mood,  with  splendid  poppy-cheeks  and  lightening  eyes, 
is  Mrs.  Forth.  She  has  been  old  so  long — so  long! 
She  is  making  up  the  arrears  of  her  lost  youth. 

The  clamor  is  at  its  loudest.  Scarcely  less  blowzed— 
bawling  scarcely  less  noisily  than  were  the  Primrose 
family  in  neighbor  Flamborough's  kitchen,  when  an- 
nihilated by  the  entrance  of  Lady  Blarney  and  Miss 
Caroline  Wilhelmina  Amelia  Skeggs,  is  the  societj' 
gathered  on  that  wet  May  afternoon  in  Professor 
Forth 's  decent  drawing-room. 

Belinda,  caught  for  the  second  time,  stands  blind- 
folded in  the  middle  of  the  room,  while  shouts  of  up- 
roarious laughter  greet  her  vain  efforts  to  gain  hold  of 
any  of  the  assailants  who  lustily  beset  her.  All  of  a  sud- 
den, in  one  instant,  there  is  silence.  The  pushing,  and 
jostling,  and  nipping  have  altogether  ceased.  Without 
an}^  attempt  at  resistance  some  one  Ls  in  her  clasp. 

"I  have  got  you!"  cries  she,  in  a  voice  of  jubilant 
triumph;  "who  are  you?"  and  so  tears  the  bandage 
from  her  eyes. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  she  is  grasping  Rivers'  coat- 
sleeve  in  indisputable  conquest :  but,  at  the  moment 
that  she  verifies  this  fact,  the  cause  of  his  having  fallen 
so  easy  a  prey — the  cause  of  the  instantaneous  and  en- 
tire muteness  that  has  follen  upon  the  so  boisterous 
little  assemblage,  breaks  in  horror  upon  her  stunned 
eyes. 

The  door  is  half  open,  and  through  it  Professor  Forth 
is  looking,  with  an  expression  liard  to  qualify  upon  his 
face,  at  the  entertainment  got  up  with  such  spirit  and 
success  in  his  absence.  Not  for  long,  however.  In  a 
moment  he  has  softly  closed  the  door  and  withdrawn. 
For  several  moments  they  stand  staring  at  each  other 
speechless  and  aghast. 

[to  be  continusd.] 
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O  LOVE  that  all  my  being  warms  ! 

O  love  that  shields  my  life  from  storms  ! 

O  love  that  every  impulse  wills, 

And  every  flitting  fancy  fills  1 

0  love  that  shines  through  all  my  dreams 
Like  starlight  through  the  summer  streams ; 
That  thrills  with  melody  my  days, 

And  rounds  all  discord  into  praise  I — 

1  lean  my  face  upon  thy  breast 
As  bends  my  noon-ray  to  the  west, 
And  calmly,  in  my  open  boat, 

I  floating  sing  and  singing  float. 


I  wait  no  more  by  wayside  lakes, 
To  dally  with  the  reeds  and  brakes  ; 
Behind  me  fade  the  mountain  snows, 
And  in  my  face  the  June  wind  blows ; 
While  strong  and  wide  the  currents  sweep 
Toward  the  ever-calling  deep. 

0  love  that  rocks  me  in  its  arms, 
And  makes  me  b{ave  amidst  alai-ms  ! 

1  know  not  where  thy  sti-eam  may  lead — 
Through  rocky  pass  or  flowei*y  mead — 

I  only  feel  that  I  am  blest ; 

I  only  know  I  am  at  rest.  James  G.  Clark. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD-MRS.  BLOSSOMS  VIEWS  ON  RED  FLANNEL. 


**  The  time  has  come !  I  knew  it  would,  and  that  I 
should  have  to  ^  free  my  mind ;  ^  for  what  a  shame  it  is 
to  spend  days  and  days,  and  not  a  particle  of  skin  left  on 
a  single  knuckle,  and  your  back  just  one  solid  ache,  and, 
after  all,  not  one  solitary  thing  that  means  six  months' 
comfort  or  use  !  Of  course  you  are  wondering  what  it  is 
this  time,  and  why  I  don't  begin  with  some  definite  state- 
ment, as  you  urged  me  to  do  in  your  last  letter.  Was  it  a 
quotation  or  your  own  unadultemted  wisdom  ? — *Leanito 
detect  your  thought.'  I  meditated  on  it,  and  read  over  a 
page  or  two  of  the  journal  to  see  if  there  was  a  thought 
anywhere  that  could  be  detected.  Not  the  shadow  of  one, 
and  my  own  opinion  is  that  the  average  woman — or  man, 
either— doesn't  have  thoughts.  We  have  impressions  and 
lancies  and  sudden  evolutions  from  the  rag-bags  we  call 
our  brains,  and  we  knit  our  strips  of  the  bits  as  they  come, 
just  like  those  new  rag-i*ugs,  and  are  thankful  if  it  turns 
out  to  be  a  harmonious  muddle  of  coloi-s,  or  even  some- 
thing less  definite  than  color— a  series  of  neutral  shadings, 
with  a  bright  point  here  and  there.  And  that  reminds  me 
that  I  have  a  word  soon  to  say  about  this  unhappy  *  ave- 
rage woman,'  that  I  have  read  about  till  I  long  to  empty 
evei*y  inkstand  and  give  writer's  paralysis — temporary,  of 
course — to  every  hand  that  drives  a  pen  against  her. 

**  In  the  meantime,  I  am  tormented  over  the  delusion 
bound  up  in  red  flannel.  It  isn't  the  fault  of  the  flannel, 
of  course,  but  the  fault  of  the  user,  red  flannel  in  its  place 
beuig  eminently  cheerful  in  its  chai'acter  and  tendencies, 
and  calculated,  as  a  fact,  to  increase  family  happiness; 
but  when  it  comes  to  a  whole  parlor  in  red  flannel,  should 
not  one  rise  up  ?  It  was  Milly  Smith's  economy.  Poor 
Milly  I  She  wanted  that  parlor  to  be  cheerful,  and  she  had 
such  a  mere  speck  of  money.  She  had  been  wonderfully 
sensible  all  through.  Charley  is  only  a  book-keeper  at 
present,  though  with  more  than  a  hint  of  a  pai*tnership 
by-and-by,  and  they  married  on  only  this  salary  and 
Milly's  little  savings  as  a  school-teacher — a  Philadelphia 
school-teacher  at  that — ^the  worst-paid  class  in  the  whole 
community.  But  sJu  lived  at  home,  and  so  did  manage 
to  lay  by  a  little,  and  Grandmother  Robinson  gave  her 
two  hundred  for  house-linen  and  china,  and  ordered  her 
to  get  only  the  best.  Milly  said  that  she  meant  her  bed- 
rooms to  hold  the  best  beds  that  could  be  had  for  money, 
for  a  third  or  more  of  one's  life  went  in  sleeping,  and  she 
had  lain  awake  on  mean  beds — with  lumps  and  inequalities 
and  general  unpleasantness — all  she  ever  meant  to.  She 
bought  wire  mattresses  and  the  best  hair  mattresses  and 
thick,  soft  blankets  for  her  room  and  the  spare-room. 
Perfectly  plain  bedsteads,  but  fitted  up  with  positive  lux- 
ury, though  I  don't  know  that  pure  comfort  ought  to  be 
put  under  that  head.  She  had  small  hair  pillows  instead 
of  bolsters,  and  fluffy,  comfortable  feather  ones,  but  not 
too  big  to  sleep  on. 

"As  for  towels  and  every  other  bit  of  house-linen,  they 
were  all  perfect  and  in  notous  quantities.  Her  kitchen 
and  dining-room  were  simple,  but  everything  so  thoroughly 
nice  and  substantial ;  but  when  it  came  to  the  parlor — 
there  was  a  problem.  Charley  had  his  big  arm-chuir  and 
desk  and  carpet,  and  she  a  bent-wood  rocker ;  and  before 
she  had  planned  just  what  to  do  for  the  room,  an  oppor- 
tunity came  to  buy  two  choice  engravings  at  a  fabulously 
low  price,  and  she  had  done  it  on  the  spot,  and  one  hung 
over  the  mantel,  and  the  other — ^the  Sistine  Madonna 
— over  the  desk,  and  gloiified  the  whole  room.  But — 
there  wasn't  a  chair  for  a  guest,  nor  a  sofa,  nor  a  table, 
and  only  ten  dollars  left ;  and  they  laughed,  and  then 
Milly  half  cried,  and  said  she  was  an  idiot,  and  might 
have  squeezed  a  little  out  of  Grandmother  Robinson's 
money ;  and  it  ended  as  you  will  see. 

*  *  Milly  bought  two  soap-boxes,  and  had  a  carpenter  make 


a  long  box,  six  feet  long  and  two  and  a  half  wide.  Then 
she  bought  a  cheap  single  mattress  and  quantities  of  dark 
red  flannel,  some  cheese-cloth  and  yellow  floss.  The 
cheese-cloth  she  made  into  full  curtains,  with  broad  flan- 
nel bands,  feather-stitched  on  with  yellow  floss.  She  had 
a  pair  of  second-hand  poles  and  rings,  and  hung  the  cur- 
tains on  these.  Then  she  covered  the  mattress  with  red 
flannel,  tufted  it  all  over  like  any  upholsterer,  and  tacked 
it  all  down  to  the  box,  and  pufled  some  more  below  it, 
ending  with  a  naiTow  fringe,  and  the  general  effect  was 
very  nice.  She  covered  her  soap-boxes  with  cotton-cloth, 
stuffed  the  tops  full  of  excelsior,  and  covered  flannel  over 
them  to  match  the  sofa,  and  ended  with  a  flannel  cover 
for  a  second-hand  stained-pine  table,  bought  for  a  dollar. 

**  The  general  effect  was  all  right — in  fact,  very  pretty  in- 
deed ;  but  the  minute  you  sat  down  on  the  sofa,  if  you 
moved  at  all,  the  flannel  pai1;ed  from  the  tacks ;  and  so 
with  the  ottomans.  A  stout,  cheap  cretonne,  sewed  to  the 
mattress  itself,  and  then  finished  with  a  frill,  not  tacked 
on,  but  sewed,  would  have  been  a  thousand  times  more 
practical.  Added  to  this,  the  flannel  wore  on  all  the 
edges  almost  immediately,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  patch.  As  to  the  curtains,  if  she  had  feather- 
stitched  her  bands  separately,  and  just  run  them  lightly 
on  tlie  cheese-cloth,  there  would  have  been  no  trouble 
when  the  time  for  washing  came,  for  they  would  have 
ripped  off  in  two  minutes  and  been  ready  to  put  on  agahi. 
As  it  happened,  the  windows  were  left  open  in  a  sudden 
driving  storm,  and  the  curtains  drenched  so  that  they  had 
to  be  done  up  at  once,  and  all  the  work  was  lost. 

"What  better  would  I  have  done?  Waited,  ma'am.  A 
chair  could  have  been  brought  in  from  the  dining-room 
for  a  guest,  and  in  a  month  or  two  enough  saved  and  added 
to  the  ten  dollars  to  buy  a  simple,  cretonne-covered 
lounge.  A  make-shift,  discourse  as  one  may  about  the 
easiness  of  getting  up  cheap  furniture,  is  sure  to  end  as  a 
nuisance.  And  I  would  never  *  skinch  '^-oh,  that  invalu- 
able Jersey  word  !— on  bed-rooms  or  other  essentials  for  . 
the  sake  of  a  parlor.  Beguiled  by  Milly,  somebody  else 
experimented  in  red  flannel,  with  the  same  i-esults.  And 
now  I  want  you  to  urge  the  meiits  of  cotton  over  any 
cheap  wool,  and  implore  all  your  constituents  never, 
never,  to  be  imposed  upon  by  red  flannels,  or  any  cheap 
and  worthless  colored  woolen  stuff." 


A  FAMILY   DINNBB. 

Chicken  Soup. 

Scalloped  Chicken. 

Salsify  Fritters.     Boiled  Pbtatoes. 

Stewed  Tomato^  vith  Onion. 

Spanish  Cream. 

Tea  or  Coffee. 

Chicken  Soup. — This  can  be  made  from  the  liquor  In  which 

a  chlckeof'haB  been  boiled,  but  the  present  form  is  simply  a  ubc 

of  all  the  bones  and  scraps  left  from  a  pair  of  roasted  chickens 

which  have  done  duty  at  least  once.     Break  up  the  bones  and 

add  to  them  any  bits  or  bones  of  roast  meat  or  chops  that  may 

be  on  hand.     Put  them  all  over  the  fire  with  three  quarts  of 

water  and  a  tablespoon ful  of  salt,  cutting  off  all  bits  of  solid 

meat  from  the  fowl  and  setting  them  aside  with  the  dressing. 

Boil  three  hours.     One  hour  before  the  soup  Is  to  be  used  strain 

it  and  return  to  the  fire.     Add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  wahhcd 

rice,  half  an  onion  minced  fine  and  a  stalk  of  celery  or  teaspo<m- 

ful  of  celery  salt.     If  boiled  away  too  much,  add  water  enough 

to  make  two  quarts  when  ready  for  the  table.     A  teacupful  of 

milk  is  an  Improvement,  allowed  to  boil  with  it  for  five  minutes. 

Serve  with  toasted  crackers. 

Scalloped  Chicken. — Take  one  cupful  of  the  boiling  soup 

and  pour  It  slowly  on  one  spoonful  of  butter  and  one  heaping 

one  of  flour,  which  have  been  beaten  together  to  a  cream  and 

seasoned  with  a  quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper  and  half  an 

one  of  salt.     Cut  the  chicken  Into  vcrv  small  bits  or  chop  It,  as 
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preferred,  with  the  dressings  and  stir  into  the  boiling  sauce. 
Butter  a  pudding  dish,  and  put  in  it  a  layer  of  bread-crumbs 
and  one  of  the  chicken,  tilling  the  dish  in  this  way,  and  ending 
with  a  thick  layer  of  crumbs,  which  must  be  dotted  with  bits  of 
butter.  Cover  with  a  plate  and  bake  twenty  minutes,  then  re- 
move it  and  brown. 

Salsify  Fhittkrs. — Scrape  the  salsify,  and  drop  into  cold 
waXer,  as  it  darkens  on  exposure  to  air.  Boil  till  tender  in 
well-salted  water  about  one  hour,  and  mash  while  hot.  To  a 
dozen  of  the  roots  add  two  tablespoon fuls  of  milk,  one  of  flour 
and  two  well-beaten  eggs.  Drop  in  spoonfuls  into  boiling  fat, 
and  fry  a  bright  brown. 

Boiled  Potatoes. — As  In  No.  1  of  The  Continent. 

Stewed  Tomato,  with  Onion. — One  can  of  tomato,  one 


onion  minced  flne  and  slightly  browned  in  a  Utile  butter,  one 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  of  sugar  and  a  saltspoonful  of  pepper. 
Stew  all  together  slowly  for  one  hour.  Thicken,  if  liked,  with 
two  rolled  crackers  or  half  a  teacupful  of  bread-crumbs. 

Spanish  Cream. — One  quart  of  milk,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one 
package  of  gelatine,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  teaspoonful 
of  vanilla,  yolks  of  four  eggs.  Soak  the  gelatine  ten  minutes  in 
half  a  cup  of  cold  water.  Boil  the  milk  and  add  the  gelatine 
and  other  ingredients.  At  the  last  stir  in  the  yolks,  which  must 
be  beaten  to  a  cream,  and  pour  into  moulds  to  harden.  Use  the 
whites  for  cake  or  meringues.  They  are  sometimes  beaten  stiff 
and  stirred  in  at  the  last ;  but  the  cream  is  better  when  made 
with  only  the  yolks. 

Helen  Campbell. 
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In  Nature^  s  housekeeping  the  odds  and  ends  are  always 
utilized.  Although  she  sets  forth  feasts  for  her  creatures 
without  stint,  she  permits  nothing  to  be  wasted.  She 
converts  her  heaps  of  vegetable  rubbish  into  hotbeds  for 
other  forms  of  plant  life.  A  wonderfully  varied  vegeta- 
tion springs  from  the  fallen  tree  and  fattens  upon  its 
mouldering  tnink.  She  practices  a  similar  economy  in 
the  management  of  the  other  bi-anch  of  the  organic  world. 
Animal  refuse  is  not  only  removed  and  the  evils  resulting 
from  its  presence  obliterated,  but  every  scrap  is  made 
available  for  building  up  the  living  tissues  of  other  animals. 

**What  becomes  of  all  the  dead  birds?''  is  a  common 
query.  What,  indeed,  becomes  of  all  the  dead  animals  of 
every  kind  ?  It  is  vei*y  necessary  that  some  disposition  be 
made  of  them.  Their  lifeless  remains  could  not  be  al- 
lowed to  fester  in  the  sun  and  taint  the  air  we  breathe. 
Nature,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  such  substance,  has  adapted 
some  members  of  the  different  classes  of  animals  to  act  as 
scavengers  in  her  domain,  and  while  she  is  making  them 
useful  as  such,  she  is,  at  the  same  time,  providing  them 
with  suitable  food.  This  natural  Health  Commission  is 
one  which,  in  the  efficiency  of  workings,  is  worthy  the 
imitation  of  more  pretentious  bodies  under  that  name. 
Its  success  is  due  to  the  individual  efforts  of  the  members. 
Each  one  of  them  is  heart  and  soul,  so  to  speak — aye, 
tooth  and  nail — in  the  work  of  the  "board."  Wlien  there 
is  business  to  be  done  he  constitutes  himself  a  quorum 
and  enters  upon  the  work  with  the  greatest  zest. 

Foremost  among  four-footed  scavengers  rank  the  hy- 
enas of  Asia  and  Africa,  famous  for  preferring  their  food 
at  "second  hand."  An  allied  animal,  the  aard  wolf  of 
South  Africa,  performs  the  same  good  work  for  the  plains 
in  which  it  lives.  The  dog-like  jackals,  which  have  about 
the  same  distiibution  as  the  hyenas,  resort  to  the  native 
villages  at  nightfall  and  clean  the  streets  of  all  garbage. 

In  the  vast  pampas  of  South  America  we  find  the  mail- 
clad  armadillos  performing  their  share  of  the  great  work, 
which  is  the  i-emoval  of  the  horses  and  cattle  which  perish 
in  great  numbers  during  the  long  drouths.  Seventeen 
species  are  found  between  Texas  and  Sierra  del  Fuego. 

Nature's  "Sanitary  Commission"  has  very  efficient 
officers  in  the  persons  of  the  gray  wolves  and  coyotes  of 
our  own  broad  prairies.  They  clear  away  the  i-efuse  of 
numberless  camps,  and  the  remains  of  buffaloes  and  other 
animals  that  die  from  various  causes,  and  which,  but  for 
them,  would  fill  the  air  of  heaven  with  deadliest  poison. 
They  devour  great  numbers  of  dead  salmon,  which  line 
the  shores  of  Columbia  River  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  California  vultures  (I^eudogryphiis  Calif omieus)^  in 
company  with  many  other  species  of  birds,  join  the  wolves 
in  these  icthyophagous  banquets. 

The  crocodiles  of  the  Ganges  are  a  blessing  to  that 
sacred  stream.     Their  ever-ready  jaws  engulf  everything 


adverse  to  the  purity  of  the  water.  If  perchance  any  de- 
caying bodies  escape  the  vigilant  crocodiles,  and  are  earned 
out  to  sea,  they  become  the  prey  of  ravenous  sharks,  the 
scavengers  of  all  oceans.  Crocodilia  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other are  found  in  all  warm  countries  of  the  world. 

The  feathered  carrion-feeders  render  inestimable  service 
to  man  from  the  readiness  with  which  they  approach  his 
habitations,  and  the  gi-eed  they  manifest  for  ofi*al.  Vul- 
tures are  the  chief  bird-scavengers,  and  are  distributed 
over  all  the  habitable  globe,  except  Australia.  In  many 
tropical  countries  they  dwell  unmolested  in  cities  and 
towns,  living  on  intimate  terms  with  the  inhabitants,  and 
sharing  with  the  dogs  the  garbage  of  the  streets.  This 
is  notoriously  the  case  with  the  turkey-buzzards  and 
black  vultures,  or  carrion-crows,  in  the  southern  cities 
of  the  United  States.  Their  accommodating  appetites 
leave  the  health  officer  little  cause  for  exeition. 

The  adjutant  or  gigantic  stork  {SeptoptUutt  argala)  is  the 
veritable  scavenger  of  Calcutta  and  other  Indian  towns. 
Being  protected  by  law,  it  stalks  in  a  familiar  way  about  the 
streets,  and  rendera  in  return  most  valuable  sanitary  service. 

Insignificant  as  the  scavenging  of  insects  may  appear  in 
comparison  with  that  accomplished  by  large  animals,  the 
aggregation  of  their  work  far  outweighs  that  of  all  others. 
Let  those  who  would  know  the  physical  uses  of  flies,  mos- 
quitoes and  other  pestiferous  creatures  of  this  class,  learn 
from  their  mode  of  life  how  greatly  they  contribute  toward 
restoring  natural  equilibrium.  Insects  are  clearly  bene- 
ficial in  other  ways  than  as  scavengers,  but  their  work  as 
such  only  can  be  mentioned  here.  Flies  of  different 
kinds  resort  to  a  caicass  as  soon  as  it  is  exposed  to  their 
attacks  and  deposit  thousands — yes,  millions— of  eggs, 
which,  in  a  few  hours,  produce  the  well-known  white 
larv»,  or  "maggots."  Who  has  not  seen  myriads  of 
them?  May  not  flies  exist  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the 
benefits  resulting  from  their  larval  state  ?  From  the  im- 
mense number  of  maggots  produced  by  a  single  flesh  fly, 
perhaps  twenty  thousand,  LinnsBus  estimated  that  three 
of  them  could  devour  a  horse  as  quickly  as  could  a  lion 
"Tres  musc«e  consumunt  cadaver  equi  seque  cito  ac  leo, 
as  runs  his  "dog-Latin." 

Mosquitoes  are  scavengers  of  almost  equal  rank  with  the 
flies,  but  their  lai*v8B  develop  in  stagnant  pools  and  mias- 
matic marshes  instead  of  corrupted  animal  matter.  Thou- 
sands of  them  may  be  seen  in  the  rain-baiTcl  under  the 
gutter-spout.  A  pi*actical  demonstration  of  the  scavenging 
of  beetles  may  be  had  in  summer  time  without  far  seeking. 
From  the  apparently  insignificant  labors  of  such  humble 
creatures.  Nature  rolls  up  an  astonishing  aggregate.  Her 
"house-cleaning"  is  a  work  of  no  common  proportions. 
Her  workers,  big  and  little,  are  everywhere  present — on 
mountain  and  plain^  in  foi'est  and  stream — aye,  in  very 
ocean  depths.  £.  D.  S. 
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We  bci^hi  this  week  the  publication  of  "A  MisBls- 
Kippi  Martyr,"  sf  bright  little  serial  that  gives  a  charming 
view  of  two  phases  of  Southern  life,  which  are  but  little 
appreciated  at  the  North,  to  wit :  its  domesticity  and  ita 
humor.  The  proti-acted  struggle  of  the  anti-slavery  era, 
followed  by  the  period  of  war  and  the  succeeding  period 
of  scarcely  less  intense  hoBtility,  have  prevented  the  people 
of  the  North  from  obtaining  anything  like  a  correct  view 
of  the  real  domestio  life  of  the  Bouthem  plantation.  The 
conventional  planter  of  the  ante-bellum  era  was  a  care- 
less, Itoastfnl,  swaggering  tyrant ;  his  wife  and  daughters 
equally  careless  in  regard  to  the  home-life,  it«  comfoi^ 
and  economies,  as  he  of  the  administration  of  bis  boundless 
acres.  Both  ideas  were  almost  equally  incorrect.  The 
Southern  planter,  as  a  rule,  was  a  careful  administratoi'  of 
Ilia  estate ;  not  in  the  same  snug  and  tidy  manner  of  which 
the  Northern  farmer  boasts — lie  did  not  work  and  fiiss  and 
worry  over  all  the  details  of  f:iL  m  management  as  much  as 
his  compeer  of  the  North,  nor  was  his  sense  of  Htness  out- 
raged by  a  lack  of  completeness  and  order  which  would 
have  driven  the  fanner  of  tlie  Middle  States  into  an  insane 
asylum.  There  was  a  sort  of  laxity  about  his  methods 
which  it  was  hard  for  the  Northern  man  to  distinguish  from 
sloth  fill  n  ess.  Yet  he  watched  with  care  the  development  of 
the  crops,  the progiess of  his  woik,  and  was  no  doubt  a  bet- 
ter director  of  labor  than  could  generally  be  fouud  upon  the 
Northern  farm.  With  ignorant  labor  and  crude  machineiy 
he  achieved  good  results.  Very  few  Northera  Au-mei-s 
who  have  attempted  to  compete  with  bim  since  the  war 
have  fouud  any  material  advantage  on  their  side.  It  is 
especially  with  regai'd  to  the  domestic  life  of  the  South, 
however,  that  false  ideas  prevailed  at  the  North.  The 
planter's  family  has  always  been  credited  with  hospitality 
of  a  lavisb,  careless  kind,  but  a  very  small  praportion  of 
tbe  people  of  the  North  have  ever  supposed  that  the  plan- 
ter's wife  was  very  generally  a  Martlia  of  the  most  auxiuus 
and  troubled  vailety.  The  difference  of  method  betwixt  the 
Northern  and  the  Southern  housekeeper  has  been  bo  great 
that  the  former  has  very  often  been  inclined  to  elevate  a 
dainty  nose  in  scom  of  any  professed  acquirements  of  the 
latter.  So  too  the  bnrly-burly  of  our  Northern  life ;  its 
sharp  competition  and  the  constant  influx  of  the  outside 
world  have  been  such  as  to  predispose  us  to  under-estimate 
the  charming  domesticity  of  the  BoutheiTi  home.  It  is  not 
often  as  strictly  ordered  nor  administered  with  that  anx- 
iety with  regard  to  detail  that  characterises  the  Northern 
household,  yet  theic  is  rarely  to  bo  foimd  a  more  faitliful 
pui'veyor  of  comforts  than  the  mistress  of  a  Southern  plan- 
tation. The  very  isolation  of  plantation  life  ;  tlift  rarity  of 
straugevs'  visits  and  the  care  with  which  even  the  most  dis- 
tant family  ties  are  remenibend  and  acknowledged  in  that 
section,  all  tended  to  make  the  domestic  life  of  the  better 
class  of  the  Soutli  vei-y  charming  and  delightful.  The 
picture  of  the  Dickisous,  which  is  given  in  this  number, 
is  one  which  every  pei'son  who  has  studied  Southern  life 
from  the  inside  will  at  once  recognize  and  appreciate,  Tlie 
good  housewife  who  could  not  endure  the  baker's  bread 
of  the  city,  and  put  her  loaves  to  rise  in  the  back  parlor 
because  the  tire  was  out  in  the  kitchen,  and  witli  infinite 
dignity  took  to  herself  the  blame  of  her  own  humiliation, 


is  just  as  real  and  no  less  charming  than  tlie  pretty,  accom- 
plished daughters,  who  took  advantage  of  the  overflow  to 
pei-suado  the  tender-heaited  but  impulsive  father  to  give 
thein  a  taste  of  city  life.  We  heartily  commend  "A  Mis- 
sissippi Martyr"  tothe  attention  of  all  those  who  are  capa- 
ble of  appreciating  theso  pleasant  phases  of  a  life  whose 
harsher  sides  the  logic  of  events  has  made  much  more 
familiar  to  the  Northern  i-eader. 

It  is  a  strange  retribution  that  has  fiillen  upon  Carlyle 
since  his  death.  Hidden  in  a  cloud  of  personal  obscurity 
duiing  his  life,  be  thundered  against  fraud  and  shams, 
cursing,  in  a  strange  Jargon,  all  of  his  living  fellow-men, 
and  professing  to  find  virtue  and  truth  and  honesty  only 
in  the  dead.  He  claimed  to  be  the  especial  champion  of 
the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  strong.  Pettiness,  mean- 
ness and  hypocrisy  were  bis  especial  objects  of  attack. 
He  yearned  unceasingly  for  an  exalted  manhood,  of  which 
he  would  have  us  believe  tliat  the  world  had  no  perfect 
type,  unless,  led  by  necessary  inference,  it  should  look  for 
it  in  the  life  of  the  hermit  philosopher  himself.  The  world 
did  look  there,  as  he  had  invited  it  to  do,  and  when  it  had 
looked,  by  the  aid  of  tlie  coarse,  iinconscious  egotism  of 
his  own  memoirs,  and  then  through  the  disenchanted  sin- 
cerity tliat  appears  on  every  page  of  his  wife's  letters — 
when  it  saw  that  the  crusader  against  shams  was  at  heait 
the  moKt  miserable  of  shams — then  it  not  only  tore  him 
from  the  lofty  pedestal  to  which  he  had  climbed,  but 
mocked  at  a  life  full  of  labor  and  power,  indeed,  but 
full,  also,  of  false  pretense  and  cowardice.  Now  Mrs. 
Oliphaut,  and  a  considerable  following  of  those  who  pre- 
fer their  Idol  to  the  truth,  cry  out  against  Mr.  Froudc  for 
having  lifted  the  veil  and  showed  us  Carlyle,  the  man. 
"If  the  masses  knew  all  that  we  know,  what  would  become 
of  our  religion?"  said  the  priest  of  Isis,  Whether  the 
worship  that  requires  that  its  object  should  be  veiled  from 
the  vulgar  gaze  is  worth  preserving  or  not  is  the  question 
which  should  bo  answered  before  Mr.  Fi-oude  is  praised 
or  blamed.  The  man  who  assumed  to  denounce  and 
scourge  others  cannot  complain  that  his  own  slioi-tcom- 
ings  are  not  treated  with  lenity.  The  priest  whose  con- 
duct degrades  his  call  has  no  ground  on  which  to  plead 
for  pity.  Carlyle  was  a  ruthless,  merciless  judge  of  otiier 
men.  No  excuse,  no  frailty,  no  repentance  availed  to 
make  him  stay  hla  hand.  He  hunted  for  the  mean,  the 
base,  the  despicable  in  eveiy  nature,  and  held  it  up  to 
scom  and  ridicule  without  pity  or  hesllntion.  It  is  n  sad 
but  just  retribution  that  ex|ioKes  him  now  to  a  like  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  those  he  scourged. 


In  venturing  the  assertion  in  our  last  number  that  an 
earnest  and  intelligent  expression  of  American  opinion 
would  be  far  mora  efficient  in  remedying  the  evils  of  Ire- 
land than  wholesale  denunciation  or  dynamite  plottings, 
we  hardly  expected  our  words  to  receive  such  swift  con- 
firmation as  is  afforded  by  the  remarks  of  the  London 
Titne*  on  the  brief  speech  of  Oeneral  Grant  with  reference 
to  the  subject.  Tlie  "Thunderer"  demands  somewhat 
querulously  tliat  the  American  people  should  remember 
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that  misgovemment  in  Ireland  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
that  the  clear  purpose  and  intent  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment now  is  to  remedy  with  all  possible  despatch  the 
resultant  evils. 

That  there  is  a  distinct  and  praiseworthy  intent  to 
better  the  condition  of  Ireland  on  the  pai*t  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  there  can  be 
no  i-easonable  doubt.  That  there  is  an  almost  universal 
conviction  tliat  speedy  and  radical  relief  must  be  admin- 
istered, there  is  abundant  evidence.  That  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  one  of  the  noblest  and  ablest  statesmen  the  world 
has  produced — a  man  of  most  admirable  temper  and  of 
the  highest  conscience — must  be  apparent  to  all  who 
i-egard  the  course  he  has  pursued  without  the  bias  of 
prejudice.  That  he  is  willing  to  do  more  than  any  Eng- 
lish statesman  ever  did  before,  the  Land  Act  of  itself 
furnishes  the  most  ample  testimony.  That  the  task  which 
lies  before  him  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  delicate 
that  any  ruler  ever  faced,  any  one  who  will  study  the  con- 
dition of  England  as  afifected  by  the  evils  which  have  cul- 
minated in  Ireland  cannot  hesitate  to  admit.  At  the 
same  time,  when  a  nation  boasting  of  its  prosperity,  ever 
mindful  of  its  power  and  dignity,  can  find  no  better 
method  of  remedying  the  evils  that  afiftict  a  portion  of  its 
people  than  **  assisting  *'  its  pauper  peasantry  to  emi- 
grate to  another  country,  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  declare  that 
misgovemment  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  If  England  can 
find  nothing  better  for  Ireland  to  do  than  to  furnish  five 
thousand  **  assisted  ^'  emigrants  a  month  for  the  American 
people  to  feed  and  clothe  and  ofifer  the  chances  of  work 
and  shelter  and  self-support,  it  had  better  stop  prating 
about  good  intentions  for  a  while,  and  try  good  works  in- 
stead. Any  countiy  is  a  victim  of  misgovemment  where, 
after  three  yeai*s  of  constant  agitation,  no  remedy  can  be 
found  for  starvation  better  than  expatriation.  There  is 
no  sufficient  ground  for  the  claim  that  the  soil  of  Ireland 
will  not  suppoii;  its  present  population.  The  only  question 
is  how  its  productive  character  shall  be  utilized  for  the 
support  of  its  people.  That  question  the  British  Govem- 
ment  is  called  upon  to  solve,  and  must  solve,  before  it  can 
honestly  claim  that  misgovemment  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 


*  « 


There  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  history  a  more  contempt- 
ible and  humiliating  acknowledgment  than  that  which  a 
member  of  the  British  Government  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  a  few  days  ago.  In  i*eply  to  an  interpellation  in 
regard  to  the  protest  of  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
against  the  shipment  of  "assisted"  Irish  paupers  to  that 
state,  it  was  said  that  **the  government  had  carefully 
attended  to  securing  a  due  proportion  of  productive  and 
non-productive  persons  among  the  'assisted'  emigrants." 
The  statement  itself  is  a  confession  of  the  most  puerile  and 
contemptible  incapacity.  The  English  Government,  with 
all  its  boasted  wealth  and  power  and  dignity,  does  not 
deny  that  it  has  shipped  helpless  and  unproductive  pau- 
pers to  another  country  ;  that  it  has  tried  to  shift  the  bur- 
den of  its  own  mismanagement  upon  American  shoulders  ; 
but  simply  alleges  in  excuse,  *'We  only  shipped  a  due 
proportion  of  unproductive,  helpless  paupers."  The  fii*st 
duty  of  any  government  is  to  care  for  its  own  poor,  and 
the  British  Government,  when  it  ships  its  ** assisted" 
paupers  by  the  thousand  to  the  United  States,  is  in  no  more 
dignified  a  position  than  the  Swiss  cantons  when  they  send 
us  their  criminals  and  cretins.  Our  government  has  lately 
refused  to  allow  the  Chinese  to  land  ui)on  its  shores,  hardly 
one  of  whom  has  ever  become  an  object  of  public  charity. 
This  was  said  to  have  been  done  in  self-defense  as  a  pro- 
tection to  our  labor  and  a  necessary  condition  of  pros- 
perity. How  much  more  strongly  would  this  reasoning 
apply  to  the  exclusion  of  ** assisted"  eraigi-ants?  It  is 
altogether  i)ossible  that  the  course  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  this  resi>ect  may  necessitate  important  legislation 
here. 


Tub  modem  school  of  morbid  anatomists  in  fiction  get 
a  thorough  and  well-deserved  scourging  at  the  hands  of 
the  late  Sidney  Lanier,  whose  lectures  on  the  English 
novel  have  just  been  published.  The  theory  that  the 
novelist  should  simply  reproduce  the  lives  he  meets  with, 
diit  and  all,  the  only  test  of  merit  being  the  accuracy  of  the 
delineation  and  the  brightness  of  the  dialogue,  is  the  roost 
degiitding  view  of  the  domain  of  art  that  has  ever  been 
formulated.  A  novel  without  a  purpose  is  the  counter- 
part of  a  man  without  an  object.  One  written  for  mere 
amusement  may  be  either  good  or  bad,  but.  at  the  very 
best,  is  only  the  lowest  form  of  art.  A  picture  which 
tells  a  story  is  infinitely  greater  and  better  than  one  which 
has  none  to  tell.  A  work  of  imagination  which  conveys 
a  useful  or  ennobling  thought  performs  the  time  function 
of  the  novel.  It  may  be,  like  Scott^s  wonderful  creations, 
designed  only  to  make  the  dead  past  live  again  for  the 
reader;  or,  like  Dickens'  "Nicholas  Nickleby,"  Victor 
Hugo's  "Les  Miserables, ''  or  "Uncle  Toms  Cabin,'' it 
may  be  designed  to  paint  some  form  of  woe  for  which 
the  universal  heart  ought  to  throb  with  boundless  pity ; 
or  it  may  undertake  that  grander  and  broader  work  which 
is  ever  unfulfilled — the  depiction  of  the  good  and  tine  in 
contrast  with  the  weak  and  false,  as  a  stimulus  to  virtue 
and  a  scourge  to  vice.  In  either  case  the  novel,  according 
to  the  theoi'y  of  Lanier,  becomes  the  message  of  a  strong, 
brave  individual  addressed  to  the  heart  and  brain  of  his 
fellow-man.  It  may  be  a  message  of  piety  or  patriotism ; 
it  may  bo  one  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  to  the  right ; 
it  may  be  one  of  humility  and  cheerfulness — ^whatever  it  is, 
it  must  always  be  the  story  of  a  soul,  and  not  the  picture 
of  a  mere  animal.  The  three  most  perfect  examples  of  the 
story  written  mei-ely  to  reproduce  a  form  of  life,  without 
purpose  or  aim  other  than  the  mere  exhibition  of  skill  in  de- 
lineation, are  probably  **  The  Decaraei-on,"  "Tom  Jones  " 
and  "  Nana."  Of  these,  the  last  is  the  worat  in  its  moial 
effects,  simply  because  it  is  the  best  in  its  execution.  Zola 
is  the  most  skilled  artist  that  the  school  of  morbid  anato- 
mists has  yet  produced.  He  depicts  vileness  with  just  the 
same  brilliancy  as  purity,  and  cares  not  a  fig  for  the  con- 
trast, save  to  give  the  proper  light  and  shade  to  his  pic- 
ture. The  novel  with  a  purpose  has  raiely  done  any  evil 
to  the  reader.  The  novel  without  a  purpose  has  lent  itself 
easily  to  human  degradation.  Art  which  debases  is  as 
much  lower  than  art  which  elevates  as  the  fallen  angel  is 
below  the  white-winged  messenger  of  light  and  love. 


»*♦ 


Our  readera  who  remember  the  quaint  chapters  of 
"The  House  that  Jill  Built"  will  be  glad  to  welcome  the 
genial  author  to  our  pages  once  more.  "All  Out-Doors'' 
is  designed  to  aid  every  one  who  has  a  bit  of  ground  about 
his  house  in  making  it  more  attractive  and  home-like. 
How  to  get  the  most  comfort  for  the  least  money  out  of 
house  and  grounds  seems  to  be  the  question  which  this 
author  is  specially  fitted  to  answer  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner. 


♦*# 


In  his  latest  novel,'  Tliomas  Hardy  has  treated  a  deli- 
cate subject  in  a  manner  worse  than  unsatisfactoiy.  Tlie 
Tower  itself  api>ear8  to  be  a  very  harmless  sort  of  struc- 
ture. It  is  of  pleasing  design  and  draped  with  picturesque 
descriptions  ;  but  innocent  words,  like  ivy,  are  sometimes 
made  to  cover  foulness  and  decay. 

The  plan  of  the  story  is  rather  ingenious.  Lady  Viviette 
is  the  unhai»i)y  wife  of  Sir  Blount  Constantine,  who  travels 
afar  while  she  remains  in  seclusion  at  the  great  house  be- 
side an  Enj^lish  church.  Across  the  fields,  on  the  top  of 
old  historic  King's  Hill  Tower,  a  handsome  boy,  not  yet 
twenty,  pursues  liis  astronomical  studies.  She  is  his  supe- 
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riOT  tn  station  and  intellect,  and  is  eight  jeara  his  senior ; 
yet,  tliougli  a  delicate,  bigli-minded  woman,  she  loves  this 
Adunie — the  author  calls  it  love — and  shows  that  she  does. 
Sir  Blount  now  conveniently  dies  in  Afiica,  and  the  lovers 
hasten  separately  to  Loudon  for  a  secret  marriage.  Return- 
ing, they  only  meet  iu  private.  Appeals  on  the  stage  a 
cluirch  bishop,  disagreeable  and  conceited,  who  makes  love 
to  Viviette,  Slie  refuses  him  ;  then  hears  that  Sir  Blount 
did  not  die  until  after  tl)o  date  of  her  marriage  to  Swithin 
St.  Cleeve ;  »o  that  was  an  idle  ceremony,  and  she  is  free. 
The  boy-lover  receives  a  bequest  conditioned  on  his  not 
marrying  for  some  years,  and  she  induces  him  to  start  on 
a  long  astronomical  expedition.  Alter  liis  departure,  she 
discovers  a  situation  of  affairs  which  drives  her  to  accept 
a  second  offer  from  the  bishop.  She  becomes  a  wife  at 
once,  her  explanatory  letter  I'eaching  Bwithin  after  she 
has  become  the  mother  of  their  child,  of  whom  the  bishop 
is  the  supposed  father.  Years  pass :  the  putative  parent 
dies;  the  real  one  returns,  "shocked  at  her  worn  and 
faded  aspect."  After  meeting  Viviette  coldly,  he  finally 
condescends  to  say  he  has  "come  to  marry  her."  But  he 
is  not  compelled  to  make  good  his  word,  for  "  sudden  joy 
had  touched  an  overstrained  heait  too  smartly.  Viviette 
was  dead.     The  bishop  was  avenged." 

We  should  think  so  I  But  who  avenges  the  public  for 
having  thrust  upon  it  ^uch  a  travesty  of  womanhood  ? 
Who  avenges  womanhood?  The  picture  is  so  artistically 
and  morally  at  fault,  despite  its  careful  and  admiiable 
execution,  that  it  is  a  wonder  to  see  it  hung  in  one  of  the 
foremost  galleries  of  the  times.  Let  us  look  at  its  ruMon 
d'Hrt. 

It  is  to  show  how  far  a  refined,  pure  woman  may  be 
driven  by  most  frightful  and  perplexing  circumstances; 
but,  in  order  to  do  this,  the  author  has  overstepped  the 
boundaries  of  nature.  Could  Viviette  love  a  boy  like  St. 
Cleeve  ?  Had  the;  one  thing,  in  the  world  or  out  of  it,  in 
common  ?  The  mature,  disciplined  woman  was  older  than 
her  years — the  boy  was  younger  than  his.  Evidently  the 
only  tie,  which  was  that  existing  without  the  sanction  of 
a  higher  union  of  intellect  or  sentiment  or  soul,  is  shame- 
less and  degrading.  The  attachment  was  not  vital — wit- 
ness the  little  impresEion  made  on  the  youth,  who  almost 
forgets  her  when  avray.  And  she — she  is  a  rag-bag, 
painted  and  di-esHcd  by  a  man  who  knows  little  of  the 
being  he  tries  to  copy.  Mr.  tiardy  should  have  concocted 
a  female  of  the  Charles  Reade  order — a  lovely  kind  of  an 
animal.  And  what  of  her  sudden  maiTiage  with  the 
bishop,  of  her  deceit  in  going  direct  from  an  alliance  with 
a  man  she  loved  to  another  whom  she  did  not,  in  doing 
which  she  concealed,  not  her  sin,  but  her  mistake  ?  Could 
anything  be  more  corrupt,  more  revolting  ?  Slie  is  made 
to  write,  "  What  woman  has  a  right  to  blight  a  coming 
life?"  but  no  bint  in  given  of  the  blight  thrown  on  the  in- 
nocent babe  by  the  natural  effect  of  such  treachery  and 
dishonor  on  the  part  of  the  mother.  We  are  led  to  sup- 
pose she  did  tlie  best  she  could  under  the  conditions 
of  the  case.  Have  we  liglitod  upon  a  time  when  whited 
sepulchres  are  at  a  premium? 

But  there  is  still  greater  wrong  done  to  woman.  There 
is  a  cool  thrust  at  all  that  is  lovely  and  pure.  For  the 
novelist  gives  no  sign  that  such  a  woman  could  not  have 
lived  to  become  tlie  wife  of  a  man  she  hated  while  upon 
her  was  the  mystery  and  sanctity  of  coming  motherhood  ; 
tliat  it  was  impossible  for  her.  in  fact,  to  become  )ierfldiouK 
to  every  Divine  law  of  her  being.  She  could  never  have 
shielded  herself  under  the  cover  of  such  a  lie. 

Never  was  more  hideourtneiw  conveyed  in  a  simple  story 
— never  a  deadlier  stab  dealt  to  al!  that  woman  holds  most 
precious.  The  realixm  of  Zola  is  sufflciently  atrocious,  but 
It  is  not  seductive.  The  more  attractive  French  wrilerB  art- 
fully veil  their  sophistries;  but  for  cool  sensualism, 
expressed  in  decorous  ingenuousness,  combined  with  ig- 
norance of  what  woman  really  is,  in  soul,  feeling  and 
purpose,  ccmmend  US  to  "Twoon  aTower." 


"The  Princess  op  AMELiE"is  the  title  of  the  next 
novel  in  the  "No  Name  "  series,  French  court-life  being 
the  setting  for  the  story. 

The  new  novel  npon  which  Hiee  Noble,  the  author  of 
"  A  Reverend  Idol,"  is  engaged,  deals  paitly  with  Wash- 
ington life,  and  is  awaited  with  interest. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Warrbh's  "Recreations  in  Astronomy," 
published  by  the  Harpers,  has  had  an  extraordinary  suc- 
cess, ten  thousand  copies  having  been  sold  in  the  last 
thi-ee  months. 

Two  royal  octavo  volumes  are  to  hold  a  new  view  of 
"The  Real  Lord  Byron,"  the  designer  of  this  new  poitrait 
being  Mr.  John  Cordy  Jeaffreson,  who  has  given  long 
study  to  his  subject. 

A  NEW  edition  of  "Jocoseria"  has  been  called  for,  and 
the  demand  for  the  various  editions  of  Browning's  poems 
is  steadily  increasing.  The  poet  has  written  a  song  which 
will  appear  iu  Harper't  Magatine  for  July,  and  which  is 
to  be  illustrated  by  Rosina  Emmett. 

MiSB  Lucv  Larcou,  who  has  recently  lectured  on 
"Women  as  Lyiic  Fuets,"  declares  Mrs.  Sigourney,  Han- 
nah Gould  and  Alice  and  Phcebe  Cary  to  be  the  represen- 
tative American  female  lyrists.  Those  who  know  Hiss 
Larcom's  work  will  at  once  add  her  own  name  to  the  list, 
from  which  she  naturally  excluded  it. 

A  NEW  Congregational  monthly,  to  be  called  Tht  An- 
doTfr  Rfvuw,  is  to  begin  life  iu  the  autumn.  Tlie  pub- 
lishers will  be  Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co.,  and  the  editors. 
Professors  Smyth,  Tucker,  Harris  and  Hicks,  of  Andover. 
With  a  Boston  branch  grafted  on  to  the  Chrittian  Union, 
the  Congregationalists  will  have  full  oppoi-tunity  for 
speaking  their  minds. 

"A  Walk  in  Hellas,"  Mr.  D.J.  Snider's  description  of 
a  town  in  Oi'eece,  was  printed  for  private  circulation  some 
time  ago,  and  so  heartily  enjoyed  by  all  who  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  se«  it,  that  a  demand  arose  fur  an  edition 
for  the  geneial  public,  which  has  been  issued  by  J.  R. 
Osgood  &  Co.,  as  well  as  a  second  edition'of  Mrs.  Qreen- 
ough's  poem,  "Mary  Magdalene." 

Cervantes'  longest  and  most  noteworthy  poem,  "  The 
Voyage  to  Parnassns,"  has  been  translated  by  Mr.  F.  Y. 
QibsoQ,  and  has  lately  appeared  in  London.  One  or  two 
other  tianslations  aie  added,  the  most  interesting  being 
the  rhymed  letter  written  by  Cei-vantes,  while  a  captive  in 
Algiers,  to  Mateo  Vasques,  the  private  secretary  of  Philip 
II.  In  it  he  tells  the  story  of  his  misfortunes,  and  then 
proposes  a  scheme  for  tlie  liberation  of  the  Christian  cap- 
tives and  the  conquest  of  the  Algei'ian  kingdom. 

Dr.  Scki.iehann'b  work  in  German  and  English  on  his 
latest  excavations  is  nearly  ready.  He  wrote  recently  to 
Eari  Blind:  " Proofs  iu  point  of  fact  of  yuur  views  as  to 
the  kinship  between  Trojans  and  Thrakians,  which  latter 
were  interpreted  as  belonging  to  the  Eastern  Teutonic 
race,  I  have  found  neai'  and  in  the  tumulus  of  Proterilaos, 
in  tlie  Tlnakian  Chersonese  ;  for  the  gardens  all  around, 
and  the  tumnhis  itstlf.  are  strewn  with  fragmenta  of  that 
wonderful  pottery  which  only  occurs  in  the  llrst  and  oldest 
settlement  of  Troy,  and  nowhere  else." 

Mrs.  Lillie  Drverbuk  Bi.akk.  known  as  a  devot«d 
and  fearless  champion  of  .woman  sufTrage,  made  it  her 
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'business  to  reply  to  Dr.  Dix  as  his  Lenten  Lectures  to 
women  went  on,  and  the  four  lectures  are  now  incor- 
porated in  a  small  volume  of  LovelFs  Library.  They  are 
as  open  to  criticism  as  those  of  Dr.  Dix,  for  Mrs.  Blake  is 
as  uncompromising  and  detiaut  as  she  is  witty  ;  but  while 
her  good  taste  may  sometimes  be  questioned  her  earnest- 
ness and  real  feeling  and  tenderness  are  beyond  any  doubt. 
(Paper,  pp.  178,  20  cents  ;  John  W.  Lovell  Company,  New 
York). 

Mr.  Worth ington  C.  Ford  has  completed  the  second 
part  of  *'The  American  Citizen's  Manual :  the  Functions 
of  Governments,  State  and  Federal,''  embodying  in  it  an 
amount  of  information  seldom  found  in  as  small  space  or 
in  as  clear  and  intelligible  English.  The  seiies  of  **  Ques- 
tions of  the  Day,"  of  which  this  forms  the  fifth  number^ 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  many  before  the- public, 
and  is  to  be  increased  by  many  other  studies,  which 
promise  to  prove  of  as  much  importance  as  the  present 
one.  (12mo,  pp.  184,  $1.00;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York). 

Mr.  Whittier,  in  discussing  the  recent  Carlyle  corre- 
spondences, said  lately  :  **  Carlyle  seems  to  have  had  none 
of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  his  veins.  His  letters 
«how  a  side  of  his  character  which  none  of  his  intimate 
friends  suspected.  It  would  have  been  better  for  his  repu- 
tation if  they  had  never  been  published.  In  fact,  so 
strongly  have  they  affected  myself  that  I  have  set  to  work 
and  destroyed  the  msgor  part  of  my  correspondence,  cov- 
ering a  period  of  over  fifty  years,  lest  it  should  be  pub- 
lished after  my  death  and  bring  suffering  to  any.  I  wish 
that  all  of  the  letters  I  have  written  could  be  treated  by 
my  friends  in  the  same  manner." 

Though  Dr.  Day's  treatise  **0n  Headaches:  Their 
Causes,  Nature  and  Treatment,"  belongs  to  the  "Octavo 
Series  of  Standard  Medical  Books,"  it  is  of  great  intei^est 
also  to  the  general  reader,  who,  though  often  requiring  a 
medical  dictionary  for  the  explanation  of  technical  terms, 
will  find  much  information  as  to  the  causes  of  this  afflic- 
tion and  many  hints  that  will,  if  carried  out,  go  far  to- 
ward the  cure  of  the  tendency.  The  chapter  on  headaches 
in  childhood  and  early  life  is  especially  valuable,  but  the 
section  on  nervous  headaches  will  be  found  equally  so, 
and  to  young  practitioners  particularly  it  will  be  of  the 
greatest  service.  (8vo,  pp.  147,  75  cents ;  P.  Blakiston, 
Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia). 

Alphonsb  Daudet,  whose  powerful,  if  one-sided,  novel, 
**L'  Evangeliste,"  has  made  him,  for  the  time  being,  one 
of  the  most  thoroughly  discussed  men  in  Paris,  is  an  enor- 
mous worker,  oapable  of  writing  sixteen  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four.  He  rises  every  morning  at  seven,  and  after 
half  an  hour's  fencing  or  sabre  practice,  lights  his  pipe 
and  begins  to  write.  He  nearly  killed  himself  by  over- 
work upon  "Les  Rois  en  £xil."  One  night,  believing 
that  he  was  dying,  he  called  his  wife  and  had  only  time  to 
say  to  her,  **  Finish  my  book  1"  when  he  was  almost  suffo- 
■cated  by  hemorrhage,  and  fell  back  unconscious.  Madame 
Daudet  is  said  to  be  herself  a  delicate  literai*y  artist,  and 
she  takes  her  share  in  her  husband's  work  as  well  as  in 
his  happiness. 

Whoever  recalls  Nadaud's  poem,  "Carcasonne,"  trans- 
lated not  long  ago  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Sherwood,  will  find  that 
for  him,  at  least,  there  need  not  be  the  plaintive  reflection, 

"  A  dream  I  had  when  life  was  new  ; 
Alas,  our  dreams  !  they  come  not  true ; 
I  thought  to  see  fair  Carcasonne, 
That  lovely  city — Carcssonne  !" 

So  well  is  it  pictui*ed  in  Dr.  Vincent  R.  Marvin's  graceful 
little  volume  of  travels,  **In  the  Shadow  of  the  Pyrenees. 
From  Basque  Land  to  Carcasonne,"  that  the  "lovely 
city  "  is  before  one's  eyes,  and  not  alone  the  city,  but  the 
whole  region  of  somewhat  unfamiliar  country.  Dr.  Vin- 
cent is  a  close  observer  of  nature,  and  he  is  also  a  student 


of  men.  The  book  abounds  in  bits  of  keen  characteriza- 
tion and  vivid  description,  his  chapter  on  "The  Basques" 
giving  the  results  not  only  of  personal  observation  but  of 
the  best  scientific  researches  into  the  history  of  this  strange 
people,  whose  day  as  a  distinct  nation  is  practically  over. 
The  volume,  which  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  book-mak- 
ing, has  four  etchings  by  Smillie,  Gifford  and  Yale,  with 
excellent  maps,  and  is  altogether  an  exceedingly  atti-ac- 
tive  addition  to  the  literature  of  travel.  (12mo,  pp.  276. 
#2.00 ;  Charles  Scnbner's  Sons,  New  York). 

Forty  essays  on  scientific  subjects  would  seem  a  i-ather 
heavy  dose  for  the  general  reader,  that  di*eaded  abstraction 
always  before  the  author''s  and  publisher's  eyes,  yet  the 
most  skeptical  as  to  interest  will  find  "  Science  in  Short 
Chapters  "  as  fascinating  as  a  novel.  Mr.  W.  Matthieu  Wil- 
liams, tlie  author,  is  a  thoroughly  scientific  man,  but,  un- 
like many  of  the  g^ild,  he  is  master  of  a  very  ofaarraing 
style,  and  he  has  also  great  felicity  in  his  selection  of  titles, 
as  witness,  "The  Oleaginous  Products  of  Thames  Mud," 
"World  Smashing,"  "Iron  Filings  in  Tea,''  and  a  host 
of  others  calculated  to  catch  the  attention  of  even  a  jaded 
reader.  Profit  and  pleasure  are  veiy  happily  combined, 
and  the  book  deserves  a  wide  circulation.  (Standard  Li- 
brary, No.  81,  12mo,  pp.  808,  $1.00 ;  Funk  &  Wagnalls, 
New  York). 

Bishop  Thorold's  "  The  Claim  of  Christ  on  the  Young  " 
is  a  little  volume  made  up  of  six  sermi*ns  preached  at  con- 
siderable intervals,  but  all  with  one  exception,  at  St. 
Mary's,  Oxford,  and  before  the  young  men  whom  he 
sought  to  reach.  Their  chief  aim  is  to  develop  character. 
"Thoroughness,  both  in  aim  and  executioo,  is  an  essen- 
tial condition  of  success  in  the  Christian  life.'*  And  this 
thoroughness  he  ui'ges  with  an  intensity  that  wits  part  of 
his  own  nature.  There  is  a  stimulating  quaUty  in  the 
little  book  not  always  to  be  found  in  sermons.  (12mo, 
pp.  128,  #1.00;  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co).  From  the  same 
publishers  comes  "  A  Blind  Man's  Creed,  and  Other  Ser- 
mons," by  the  Rev.  Charles  Parkhurst,  D.  D.,  the  first 
one  having  as  key-note  John  Hay's  well-known  poem  of 
the  blind  man  before  the  sanhedrim.  "I  know  not  what 
this  man  may  be,  sinner  or  saint ;  but  as  for  me,  one  .thing 
I  know,  that  I  am  he  who  once  was  blind,  but  now  I^^." 
Dr.  Pprkhurst  believes  more  in  faith  than  in  tliought,  but 
his  purpose  is  earnest,  his  style  very  simple'  and  straight- 
forward, with  touches  often  of  i*eal  poetic  feeling,  and  the 
many  readers  of  sermons  will  find  these  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  list.  (12mo,  pp.  246,  #1.25 ;  A.  D.  F.  Randolph 
&  Co.).  I 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Nicoll,  in  his  "Landmarks  of  English 
Literature,"  has  adopted  a  plan  so  satisfactory  that  it  is 
surprising  it  has  not  been  carried  out  before.  He  sti^tes 
a  few  biographical  facts,  and  then  adds  the  estimate  of 
the  latest  and  presumably  best-infoimed  writer  who  \has 
summed  up  the  author  under  consideration.  The  judg- 
ment of  a  fine  mind  always  caiTies  weight,  and,  even  when 
opposed  to  one's  own  view,  often  serves  in  forming  a 
clearer  estimate ;  and  we  have  had  so  much  crude  and 
practically  valueless  work  of  late  in  this  direction,  that  it 
is  really  comforting  to  find  an  author  who  has  judgment 
enough  to  know  a  good  thing  when  he  sees  it,  and  to  give 
us  criticisms  that  ai*e  keen  and  trenchant.  It  is  the  ver- 
diet  of  to-day,  with  all  the  light  the  nineteenth  centnry 
has  been  able  to  throw  upon  disputed  points,  the  opinions 
of  the  last  ten  years  being  most  largely  represented ;  and 
thus,  as  a  summai*y  of  recent  thought,  it  is  of  rare  value, 
though  it  must  be  used  as  appendage  and  never  as  substi- 
tute for  the  masters  of  work  in  this  direction.  Mr.  Nicoll 
makes  little  attempt  to  think  for  himself,  though  his 
judgment,  where  he  does,  is  thoughtful  and  l^und,  and 
the  plan  of  the  book  precludes  any  necessit^^^r  it ;  but 
he  has  made  a  volume  which  every  reader~;rill  find  of 
solid  value,  and  which  can  take  its  place  on  the  reference 
shelf  as  an  authoritative  estimate  of  the  chief  periods  in 
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English  literary  life.     (12mo,  pp.  458,  $2.00;  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  New  York). 

The  **  Shah-Nam  ah,"  written  by  Ferdusi,  the  Persian, 
in  the  tenth  century,  has  always  been  counted  as  one  of 
the  six  great  epics  of  the  world,  but  the  western  people 
have  practically  known  little  of  it.  Sir  William  Jones 
said  that  if  it  was  read  in  the  original  it  would  rival 
Homer  in  invention ;  but  few  scholars  seem  to  have  agreed 
with  him ;  and  where  thousands  have  worked  on  the 
** Iliad,*'  not  a  dozen  have  been  attracted  by  Ferdusi. 
Sevei-al  translations  have,  however,  been  attempted,  but 
the  most  successful  was  made  by  Professor  Jules  Mohl 
into  French.  From  this  work  Miss  Helen  Zimmern  has 
drawn  the  material  for  a  volume  just  issued  by  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.  It  is  illustrated  by  two  etchings 
by  Alma  Tadema,  and  has  a  prefatory  poem  by  Edmund 
W.  Gosse.  In  the  original  there  are  at  least  56,000  coup- 
lets, for  each  of  which  Ferdusi  was  promised  a  piece  of 
gold,  making  the  largest  sum  a  poet  laureate  was  ever 
paid.  Some  authorities  say  that  he  finally  received  100,000 
pieces  of  gold,  but  if  he  did  he  must  have  taken  them  as 
a  tardy  compensation  for  broken  promises,  for  years  of 
exile  after  the  work  was  completed.  The  stories  as  given 
by  Miss  Zimmern  tell  of  mighty  kings  and  their  sons,  of 
Deevs,  of  battle  and  of  love.  They  are  all  marked  by  a 
graceful  and  most  kindly  imagination,  and  the  **Shah- 
Namali  **  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  gentle  and  Christian 
of  the  epics.  Might  never  makes  right  in  these  vivid 
pages,  and  the  wrong  always  finds  an  avenger.  There  are 
poetic  and  graceful  little  passages  constantly  occurring ; 
and  although  it  is  the  translation  of  a  translation,  and  so, 
possibly,  loses  vigor  and  color,  it  is  an  interesting  and 
valuable  work.     (339  pp.,  $2.50). 

The  ** Leisure  Hour  Series"  is  always  sure  of  readers, 
having,  since  its  initial  volume  appeared,  given  us  some  of 
the  best  that  modeiii  fiction  aflfords.  In  No.  146  a  new 
author  presents  herself.  **  A  Story  of  Carnival,"  by  Mary 
A.  M.  Hoppus,  is  the  fii*st  appearance  before  an  American 
public,  though  an  earlier  venture  in  England  has  been  fa- 
vorably received.  Distrust  is  the  reader's  attitude  in  the 
beginning,  and  necessarily,  for  we  are  all  a  little  tired  of 
Italy,  and  dread  any  farther  description  of  scenes  that  are 
far  more  familiar  to  us  than  many  much  nearer  home. 
But  suspicion  ceases  with  the  first  chapter.  It  is  a  new 
and  vigorous  touch,  and  a  strong  personality  underlies 
every  page.  It  is  a  group  of  ai*tists  to  whom  we  are  first 
introduced — Clissold  and  his  wife  and  sister;  Gilbert  Hai- 
vey,  a  young  Englishman  who  has  left  the  law  for  por- 
trait-painting ;  Clement  Tremayne,  a  distant  cousin  and  a 
young  widower  and  old  fiiend  of  the  Clissolds  ;  and  later 
on,  Geoflfrey  Harvey,  Gilbert's  step-brother.  There  is  a 
background  of  picturesque  models  and  the  usual  accesso- 
ries of  artist  life,  but  the  story  hinges  on  Gilbert's  rather 
weak  and  dilatoiy  temperament,  and  his  love  for  Christal, 
the  youngest  member  of  the  Clissold  family,  whom  he 
fancies  in  love  with  Tremayne.  In  a  state  of  very  wretched 
uncei'tainty,  he  is  tormented  by  Manente,  an  intriguing 
Italian,  who  professes  to  have  proof  that  his  father's  first 
and  only  legal  marriage  had  been  to  a  Roman  girl,  whose 
beauty  had  bewitched  him  in  his  youth,  and  who  is  still 
alive,  thus  making  the  subsequent  marriages  void.  With 
this  problem  confronting  him,  Gilbert  is  accepted  finally 
by  Christal,  without  giving  her  any  inkling  of  the  toils 
that  seem  to  involve  them  all.  There  is  final  discovery — 
an  almost  rupture  with  the  girl  who  can  pardon  every- 
thing but  deceit,  and  who  is  reconciled  at  last  because 
love  is  strong  enough  to  make  forgiveness  possible.  The 
mystery  is  explained  satisfactorily,  though  a  tragedy  ends 
the  story,  which  is  full  of  quiet  humor,  of  very  keen  and 
delicate  characterization,  and  of  a  dramatic  power  which 
stops  just  short  of  sensationalism.  There  is  better  work 
to  come  from  the  same  hand.  (16mo,  pp.  804,  #1.00; 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.). 
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Venil 


Viei! 


The  Wreck  a'  the  Mary  Ann. 
Full  oft  upon  the  drowsy  wat«h, 

'Twixt  Qve  and  seven  bells, 
Tbe  hardy  sailoi'  to  liis  mntes 

Tim  tale  of  horrur  telU : 
8he  walked  tlie  i-oaring  surf  l>esid« 

When  ilarklinK  was  the  uiglit. 
To  watj'h  the  play  o'  the  rising  tide 

And  the  billows  gi-eeii  and  white. 
Her  locks  were  of  the  glorious  hue 

Tliat  Titian  loved  to  ]>aint, 
When  on  his  breathing  canvas  grew 

A  Venus  or  a  saint. 

All  ghostly,  'gainst  the  murky  sky, 
Tliere  gleamed  a  Kwellini;  sail : 

Tears  sprang  into  the  maiden's  eye — 
The  maiden's  check  was  jHile, 

For  why  she  wept,  I  may  not  say ; 

Yet  well  did  slie  to  weeii. 
Her  teant  went  with  the  flying  spray 

And  mingled  with  tbe  deep. 
A  fated  bark  was  that,  I  ween, 

A  fated  bark  was  she. 
With  bellied  sail  and  wild  careen, 

That  plowed  thu  foaming  iiea. 
The  Jersey  coaxt  wae  on  her  lee  ; 

Vet  fearicssly  and  faHt, 
With  royals  set  and  muning  free, 

She  sped  before  tlic  blast. 
To  where  the  sounding  breakers  toss, 

Upon  the  bar  she  ran  : 
Ami  underwriters  mourn  the  loM 

O'  tbe  good  sliij)  Mary  Ann.' 

For,  cliani|iliig  bolt  and  iron  baud 

In  floods  of  angry  spume. 
The  waves  came  trampling  up  the  strand 

With  galf  and  spanker  boom. 
Full  far  and  wide  her  relics  borne 

Upon  the  shore  axe  cast, 
Tile  coidage  from  her  tackle  torn, 
*     And  plank  and  helm  and  mast. 
Tbe  maiden's  locks  were  of  the  hue 

Tliat  Titian  loved  to  paint, 
Wlien  on  his  breathing  canvas  grew 

A  Venus  or  a  saint. 


Her  lurid  hair — you  need  not  stare — 

Tlie  pilot  he  mistook 
('Twas  thus  he  swore  the  court  before) 

For  th"  light  at  Sandy  Hook, 
Still  oft  upon  the  drowsy  watch, 

'Twizt  five  and  seven  bells, 
Thd  reckless  sailor  to  his  mat«s 

This  tale  of  horror  tells. 

Jam 

Tbe  Mystery  Solved. 
"What  is  that,  mother — tliat  curious  thing. 
Ambling  the  streets  with  a  languid  swing ; 
With  a  spike-tail  coat,  a  goigeous  vest 
And  eye-glass  dangling  on  its  bi'east ; 
With  dog-skin  gloves  and  bell-crowned  hat. 
And  such  poor,  thin  legs,  aud  a  stomach  HaXf 
Eerie  and  weird  it  looks  to  me. 
Oh,  mother,  what  can  the  creature  be?  ' 

lloblin  rude — 


"But  what  it  a  'dude?'     Oh,  mother  deal'. 
How  did  they  make  a  thing  so  queer? 
Did  it  grow  while  we  were  fast  asleep. 
Like  the  grass  and  the  geese  and  the  pretty  aheepT 
Do  you  think  that  Barnum  drew  tbe  plan. 
To  liave  something  new  for  his  caravan  ? 
It  walks  like  a  chicken.     Can  it  fly? 
Will  yon  tell  me  about  it  by-and-by?" 

"  There 's  little  to  tell,  my  child  ;  'tis  plain— 
'Tis  the  form  of  a  man,  with  a  monkey'*  brain .'" 

_         Lucr  SI.  BtiBii. 

In  hfemcMiain. 

Thoc  art  departed  hence ;  I  shall  no  more 
Smooth  down  thy  coat  of  variegated  ftir. 
The  while  I  hearken  ta  thy  dulcet  purr. 

Thy  spiritual  tread  across  the  floor, 

Tliree-cornered  visage. looking  in  my  door. 
Sporadic  battles  with  the  vagrant  cur — 
All  these  with  thee  I  moumfuHy  inter. 

And  thy  too  certain  eud  hereby  deplore. 

Now  will  thy  shade  pursue  its  gbuBtl y  prey ; 

Thou  wilt  thy  toilette  make  In  ghostly  wise, 
And  with  thy  incorporeal  kittens  play, 

Whose  spirits  fled  ei-e  they  had  oped  their  eyes ; 
Whose  race  was  run  upon  their  natal  day. 

When  the  pellucid  brooklet  hnstaed  their  cries. 
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MAY   be  slow 
^-  n  here,  and  niay- 

re  don^t  know  a 
tdeal,butwecnn 
'em  all  on  boats 
soft  rrabs,  sir ; 
^  sir,     soft-Bliell 

nong    the    crat>- 
of  Shrewsbury 
r     this     modest 
patrintic    senti- 
~-v     "■  ^■-■■.    men  t  is  Rxcd  and  un- 
alterable.    It  is  like 
the  people  themselves.     (Jf  things  beyond  the  line  of 
bluSb,  that  like  a  frowning  wall  shuts  out  the  world, 
they  know  but  little,  aod  are  therefore  modest ;  but  con- 
cerning the  life  along  the  shore,  from  tidewater  to  the 
Bea,  none  could  be  more  self-aasertive  or  autocratic. 
Beyond  the  blutfH  lies  the  v^ue,  uncertain  world  ;  along 
the  nhore  are  things  which  go  to  make  up  the  crabber's 
life ;  they  are  his  own ;  be  can  grasp  them  and  know 


that  present  &ct«  are  beyond  dispute.  A  stranger 
might  invade  the  crab  country  with  tales  of  every  land 
beneath  the  sun  and  find  no  objection  ;  but  let  him, 
eveu  for  a  moment,  touch  upon  boats  and  Hoft-shell 
crabs,  and  he  would  find  his  opinions  overturned, 
trampled  upon  and  buried  by  the  overwhelming  array 
of  facts  which  every  crabber  carries  around  in  some 
liiddcn  recess  in  his  mind.  It  ia  probable  that  the  loca- 
tion of  the  crab  country  determines,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  character  of  the  people.  With  New  York  forty 
miles  to  the  northeast,  and  Long  Branch  five  miles  to 
the  southwest,  it  does  not  seem  strange  that  the  crab- 
bers should  have  a  modest  opinion  of  their  own  social 
standing ;  while  the  fixed  intensity  with  which  they 
adhere  to  the  Shrewsbury  Biver,  and  to  their  calling, 
precludes  the  necessity  of  saying  that  they  are  by  na- 
ture dogmatic  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

The  crab  country  is  not  difflcult  of  access  when  once 
its  location  is  definitely  fixed  ;  but  if  the  visitor  attempt 
to  find  it  without  a  clear  idea  of  routes  and  distances  he 
might  spend  the  best  part  of  his  summer  vacation  in 
wandering  aimlessly  over  the  sands  of  New  Jersey. 
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The  quk-kesl  way  either  from  Philadelohia  or  New 
York  is  by  rail  to  It 
stage  or  other  uncerta 
A  pkasanter  ride  froi: 
to  any  point  on  the  Sti 

The  summftr  visito 
from  his  winter  cliryxa 
was  minghng  with  t 
summer — when  the  a 
tliouglita  of  llie  world 
day  life  in  the  little  i 
out  into  the  winding 
Fair  Haven  and  the  i 
on  a  hill  to  the  righl 
flashed  back  from  it 
panse  and   its  un- 
protected windows 
a    bhnding,    unre- 
leutlns  glare.    It  is 
so  wideiy  at  vari- 
ance   and    out    of 
hamiony  with  the 
green     fields,     the 
trees  and  the  pur- 
ple hills,  that   the 
visitor  instinctively 
wonders,     without 
the  trouble  of  a  itec- 
ond    tliought,   why 

Buramerhotelscould  __ 

not  be  built  less  tike  '   " 

great  white  paper- 
boxes  and  more  like 
human  habitations. 

There  are  cottages  with  climbing  vines;  there  are 
apple  orchards  in  full  bloom  along  the  highway ;  and  as 
we  stroll  under  the  trees  and  trample  the  delicate  flow- 
ers under  foot,  in  the  indolent  effort  to  find  ft  short  path 
to  the  next  turn  in  tiie  road,  we  come  upon  a  little  cot- 
tage, half  hidden  among  trees  and  vines.  An  aged 
man,  almost  as  weajher-l)eaten  in  appearance  as  bis 
unpretentious  dwelling,  sits  on  the  doorstep  absort>ed 
in  the  apparently  hopeless  task  of  fashioning  a  dip-net 
out  of  an  old  barrel  hoop  and  a  ball  of  twine. 

"Crabs  ?"  he  says  slowly,  with  the  rising  inflection, 
as  he  evidently  makes  a  desperate  efliirt  to  collect  his 
erratic  mental  forces  to  answer  a  casual  question. 
"  Crabs  ?  Ye-es  ;  crabs.  Oh,  you  want  sofl  crabs,  eh  ? 
Otroo  1"  And  he  fixed  bis  shrinking  eyes  upon  the  rusty 
barrel  hoop  in  utter  silence. 

"  Well,  where  will  we  find  the  shipping  poiul  in  the 
crab  country  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  exclaimed  with  startling  suddenness, 
as  an  idea  sermed  to  strike  hiip.  "  How  many  crabs 
would  you  want?  1  might  be  able  to  get  'em  for  you 
by  sundown  if  I  can  get  this  Y-re  net  made.  Eh  ?  Oh, 
you  want  to  see  the  crab  country  ?  Well,  you  jest  go 
on  down  to  Fair  Haven  village  and  find  Frank  Little. 
He  's  been  to  New  York  with  loads  of  crabs.  Mebbe 
you  've  met  him  there  ?" 

A  shower  of  apple-blossoms  fell  upon  the  old  man's 
head,  and  leaving  him  with  his  seemingly  endless  task 
we  sauntered  up  a  long  slope  and  iiasseU  through  Fair 
Haven  before  we  had  thought  that  we  were  nearing  its 
suburbs.  It  was  an  eacy  matter  to  find  "  Frank"  Little. 
The  village  postmaster,  who  acled  as  general  directory 
for  Fair  Haven  and  the  surrounding  country,  thought 
it  likely  that  the  entire  Little  family  might  be  found  on 
the  beach  below  the  old  whaif.  The  road  to  the  beach 
ia  lined  with  trees  that  toss  their  branches  over  the 


doorways  of  pretty  little  houses,  encircled  in  by  flower- 
ing  gardens  and  rustic  fences.  Near  the  river  the  road 
takes  a  violent  dip  downward,  and  the  stroller  continues 
his  way  out  to  the  bluff  above  the  hotel  The  broad 
river,  hemmed  in  by  far-away  lines  of  dusky  hilla, 
shines  in  tlie  sun  as  still  and  calm  as  an  inland  s«a ; 
sails  that  look  like  specks  of  gray  against  tlie  sky  hover 
on  the  horizon  ;  bhtck  dots  of  boats,  with  flashing  oars, 
creep  across  the  bright  expanse  like  sea-birds  Irj'ing  to 
spread  their  wings  ;  the  water  sleeps  beneath  the  moss- 
grown  wharf  and  murmurs  at  the  rude  awakening 
against  the  shore  ;  fishermen,  with  their  nets  and  bas- 
kets, idling  in  the  shade  of  overhanging  trees;  peace, 
plenty  and  content  in  every  face— in  everytliing.  In 
such  a  place,  in  such  an  air,  one  might  dream  away  his 
Ufe  and  take  no  heed  of  time. 

On  the  smooth  bottom  of  an  upturned  boat  on  the 
beach  we  find  two  men  lazily  playing  nt  cards.  One  of 
them,  a  young  man  in  a  blue  shirt,  canvas  trowsers  and 
wide-brimmed  straw  hat,  is  "  Frank"  Little,  the  auto- 
crat of  all  the  crabbers.  His  position  comes  to  him 
through  his  family,  the  founder  of  which  was  the  origi- 
nal Shrewsbury  crabber.  The  game  is  "  pinochle,'" 
and  as  we  watch  it  the  autocrat's  opponent,  who  in 
addition  to  his  dress  of  blue  and  white,  wears  a  red 
handkerchief  about  bis  neck,  confesses  himself  braten 
by  nine  hundred  points,  and  rises,  indolently  drawling : 
"  Can  Guch  things  be, 
And  OTercome  u>  like  a  Bunimer'f  cloud!" 

It  is  not  known  that  Shakspeare  made  any  definite 
connection  between  the  tn^edy  of  Macbeih  and  the 
game  of  pinochle  ;  but  any  combination  is  possible  with 
the  genuine  crabber.  Mr.  Little  shows  the  chief  cliai^ 
acteristic  of  his  family  by  presenting  to  us  the  fteedom 
of  the  bay. 

In  the  spring  the  crab  makes  the  cardinal  mistake  of 
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his  life.  Were  it  not  for  a  iteemingly  insaDe  desire  to 
leave  the  mud  iii  the  bed  of  the  river  and  to  enjoy  hini- 
§elf  among  his  friends  in  tlie  shailows,  he  might  live  to 
a  good  old  i^e,  secure  from  the  follies  of  youth  or  the 
dip-net  of  the  crabber.  Like  the  human  fomily,  liow- 
ever,  he  finds  that  his  overtasetl  system  needs  relaxa- 
tion in  the  summer  resortn  ;  and  like  his  human  friends, 
he  is  pretty  sure  to  be  sorry  that  he  did  not  stay  at  home 
during  the  whole  seaxon.  Late  in  April  the  crab  throws 
prudence  to  the  winds  and  swims  out  to  sliallow  water, 
where  the  sun  may  shine  down  upon  his  delicately- 
tinted  shell.  In  a  week  he  bexposed  for  sale  in  the  city 
markets. 

Leaving  my  friend,  the  artist,  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  tights  'and  slmdows  beneath  the  old  wharf.  1  went 


worth  ;  and  now  the  best  man  gits  the  crabs.  You  see, 
there '%  no  taw  for  crabs  as  there  is  for  oysters,  and  we 
have  to  git  up  pretty  early  in  the  moniing  to  git  the 
bulge  on  one  another." 

"The  good  old  days  is  alt  gone,"  says  "Charley" 
Ilendrickson,  an  old-time  crabber,  aa  he  ranges  along- 
side in  his  boat.  "  Why,  a  few  ye^rs  ago,  a  crabber  got 
up  at  seven  or  eight  o'clock  in  the  mornin',  caught  his 
crabs  as  they  was  a-runnin',  an'  knocked  off  work  in 
tlie  afternoon.  Now  tie  gits  up  at  two  or  three  o'clock 
in  the  mornin',  works  like  a  pack-mute,  ketches  every 
kind  of  a  crab  that  comes  along,  and  don't  make  no 
more  money  than  he  did  then.  Mo,  sir;  this  new- 
fangled way  ain't  no  improvement  to  an  old  man  like 
me,  as  can't  work  twenty-seven  hours  a  day." 


IJ 


away  with  the  autocrat  and  became  a  crablwr  for  a  day. 
The  crabber's  boat  is  a  light  oi»en  akiff,  sixteen  feet 
long  and  perhaps  four  feet  wide  aniidsliips.  It  is  fitted 
with  four  small  water-tight  comjmrtment'',  which  may 
be  opened  or  closed  by  meauH  of  loosely-fitting  covers. 
These  compartments  are  called  "wells,"  and  are  used 
OH  game-bags  for  the  convenience  of  captured  crabs. 
They  fill  with  water  through  auger  holes  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat. 

"  It  used  to  be,"  said  the  autocrat  as  he  ran  the  boat 
out  into  the  river— "it  used  to  be  that  1  had  all  the 
water  below  the  wharf,  and  '  Charley'  Hendrickson  all 
the  water  aljovc ;  but  the  fellerB  down  Oceanic  way 
began  to  work  our  grounds,  and  though  we  foughl  'eui 
off  time  and  time  ngain,  it  got  monotonous  Hkc,  and  "e 
just  sailed  in  and  worked  their  grounds  for  all  they  was 


In  spite  of  all  his  regrets  for  the  rosy  paBi,  "Charley" 
is  the  jolliest  cbaracter  on  the  river,  and  is  as  much  of 
an  expert  in  the  crab  industry  as  the  autocrat  himself. 
Our  boat  floats  down  with  the  tide,  the  nutocrat  stand- 
ing in  the  Ih)w.  In  his  liands  is  a  dip-net,  faHtened  tc 
the  end  of  a  long  pole,  which  serves  the  double  purpose 
of  propelling  the  l)oatand  of  rencbing  after  crnlwi.  The 
crabber  stnnds  tike  a  statue, 
long  pole  tlirust  out  over  the 
like  a  mirror  uptumnl  to  the 
the  shells  on  the  bottom  are  ai 

pehbles  and  the  shells  on  shore.  But  for  the  roving 
eves  of  tlie  crabber  the  Iwy  seems  asleep  in  the  drowsy 
n'ir.  The  bunt  treuilili's  and  roi-ks  slightly,  as  the  crab- 
ber's position  is  trnnsfiirmed  into  that  of  intense  atten- 
tion.    Slowly  the  long  pole  moves  out  over  the  water 


'ilent  and  still,  with  the 
Mier.  The  river  shines 
uti.  and  the  pebbles  and 

plainly 
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until  Llie  hanging  net  disturbs  the  surface.  Suddenly 
tLe  crabber  throws  it  fn)i»  hiiu  with  a  splash,  aud 
as  it  rises  \m  tlie  boat,  dripping  with  water  and  stray 
strings  of  sua-grat-s,  a  cmb  is  struggling  in  the  meshes 
of  the  net. 

"Hal  a  'comer!'"  cxclaimx  the  crabl^er.  "He's 
a  beauty,  too." 

A  "ci)mer,"  I  am  told,  is  a  Ikard-shell  crab  that  will 
be  ready  to  shed  his  shell  in  a  short  time,  probably  in 
three  days.  Af\er  this  preliminary  stnte  of  develoiv 
ment  he  becomes  a  ''sheddcr,"  showing  unmistakable 
signs  tliat  he  will  crawl  out  of  his  shell  In  a  day  or  two. 
When  the  "  comers  "  and  the  "  shedders  "  are  captured 
they  are  transferred  from  the  "  wells  ''  in  tlie  crabber's 
boat  tea  "car,"  a  sort  of  crabber's  "Black  Maria,"  or 
priaiin-van,  aud  towed  to  the  stockade,  a  big  prison-pen 
made  of  stakes  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  river  a  short 
distance  from  shore.  In  the  stockade  the  crabs  are 
under  the  care  of  a  crabber,  who  makes  daily  incpec- 
tions  of  the  prisoners.  Alter  remaining  jn  the  |»-u  a 
short  time  the  "shedder"  becomes  a  "buster."  In 
this  stage  of  development  he  breaks  open  his  shell  at 
the  point  where  the  upper  and  under  shells  meet.  Me 
feels  that  he  is  getting  too  big  for  his  old  clothes,  and 
that  he  ought  to  have  a  new  spring  outfit  of  the  Latest 
marine  design.  The  sentinel  at  the  stockade  immedi- 
ately seizes  the  ambitious  crab  in  a  dip-net  and  trans- 
fers him  to  a  "  car  "  for  safe-keeping. 

In  two  or  three  hours  the  "  buster  "  forsakes  his  old 
shell  and  ventures  out  into  the  world  alone  and  becomes 
a  soft  crab.  The  change  is  so  delightful  and  of  such 
Importance  that  the  happy  crab  expands  to  tirice  his 
old  size,  and  no  doubt  feels  greatly  surprised,  as  he 
looks  at  the  discarded  shell,  that  he  ever  lived  in  the 
old  place  with  any  degree  of  content.  It  would  not  bo 
difficult  to  imagine  that,  as  he  gazes  in  amazement  at 
the  discarded  shell  and  theu  at  his  own  plump  propor- 


tions, he  involuntarily  exclaims,  "Well,  did  I  ever  live 
in  that  insignificant  place  ?" 

Whatever  may  be  the  soft  crab's  contempt  for  his 
old  home,  or  whatever  his  ambition  to  make  the  best 
of  his  new  state  in  life,  he  does  not  leave  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  old  shell  until  he  feels  convinced 
that  he  can  defend  himself  against  attacks  from  hard 
crabs  lliat  have  cannibalistic  instincts.  It  is  in  this 
soft,  fat  ccmdition  that  the  crab  is  best  fitted  for  the 
table,  and  it  is  in  this  stage  in  life  that  he  is  packed  in 
fiat,  wooden  boxes  and  shipped  to  the  New  York  mar- 
In  a  state  of  freedom,  ns  soon  as  the  crab  emei^es 
from  his  shell,  he  at  once  begins  to  harden.  In  a  few 
hours,  often  with  the  ebb  of  a  single  tide,  he  becomes  a 
"buckler,"  and  is  well  on  the  way  toward  the  hard 
state.  A  slightpreshureon  the  back  of  a  "buckler"  will 
cause  his  shell  lo  snap  back  and  forth  like  a  piece  of  tin. 
In  a  single  day  a  soft  crab  stretches  out  into  a  "  buck- 
ler ;"  his  fat  goes  into  growth,  and  he  becomes  little 
better  tlian  shell  and  water.  In  two  or  three  weeks  he 
is  ready  to  shed  Itis  shell  again  and  to  take  another 
ambitious  rise  in  life. 

The  autocrat's  boat  and  a  prison-van  towing  along 
behind  were  filled  with  "comers,"  "shedders"  and  a 
few  "  busters,'"  as  we  rowed  slowly  back  to  the  stockade. 
On  the  way  we  found  "Charley"  Hendrickson  aud  old 
"  Uncle  Billy  "  Chadwick  drawing  a  seine  along  shore. 
The  seine  was  about  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  was  worked 
without  a  windlass.  *'  Uncle  Billy  "  held  the  shore 
end  while  "  Charley  "  waded  into  the  shallow  water  in  a 
wide  semi-circle,  the  seine-sinkers  dragging  smoothly 
on  the  bottom  and  the  corks  bobbing  up  and  down  in  a 
graceful  curve.  When  "  Charley  "  and  "  Uncle  Billy  " 
got  abreast  of  each  other,  a  few  feet  from  shore,  they 
gripped  the  seine  handles  tightly  and  made  a  rush  for 
the  smooth  shingle.  The  seine  came  out  half  filled  with 
struggling  crabs. 

"  Not  much  of  a  haul  this  time," 
said  "Uncle  Billy,"  a  look  of  un- 
speakable disgust  chasing  away  his 
usually  placid  smile;  "that  dumed 
seine  turned  over  on  us.  Now,  look 
a-therel"  he  growled,  kicking  at  a 
fish  that  bore  a  strong  resemblance 
to  a  particularly  vicious- looking 
cat-fish,  "ef  there  ain't  a  'Sally 
Growler'  a-eatin'  up  what  hitle 
haul  we  did  make.  Com'  'ere,  dum 
ye,  an'  I'll  kick  ye  into  th'  middle 
o'  next  week.  There  I  how  does  that 
suit  you?"  The  "Sally  Growler" 
went  Hying  out  over  the  water,  but 
it  still  clung  to  the  largest  "  buster  " 
in  the  seine. 

A  solitary  crabber  was  standing 
guard  over  the  stockade  wheu  the 
autocrat's  boat  swung  around  to  lee- 
ward to  deposit  its  load  of  "  comen^ " 
and  "shedders."  At  spn^modicand 
uncertain  intervals  this  sentinel 
threw  into  the  stockade  handfuls  of 
a  substance  resembling  Indian  meal 

"1  'm  a-feedin'  'em,"  he  said,  in 
answer  to  a  question.  "Crabs,  like 
most  folks,  can't  live  on  nothin',  an' 
:<o  we  mashes  up  sonic  clams,  ^ome 
fish,  or  some  meat,  or  liorse-feed,  or 
almost  anything  we  can  get  right 
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handy.  It  don't  do  to  fted  'em  too  much,  or  they'd  git 
faX  an'  die.  If  we  don't  feed  'em  they'll  eat  one  another, 
like  the  unfortunit  crew  of  the  Nancy  Bell,  P'raps 
you've  heerd  tell  o'  that — how  them  Bailors  eat  one 
another  till  there  was  only  one  man  left  ?  Yea  ?  Well, 
cmba  is  the  same  way.  I  don't  hlame  a  hard  crab  nor 
a  '  Sally  Growler '  fer  trjin'  to  eat  a  sop  crab  ;  'tis  nate- 
ral.  I'd  do  it  myself."  With  the  consciousness  of  having 
said  a  pretty  good  thing,  this  ancient  son  of  Shrews- 
bury broke  into  a  smile  that  threatened  great  incon- 
venience to  the  back  of  his  head.  "Uncle  Billy'Mooked 
upon  hiro  with  a  quaint  smile  of  mild  approval,  if  not 
of  actual  pride. 

The  stockades  are  scattered  along  shore  from  tide- 
water to  Oceanic.  An  industrious  crabber,  who  owns 
several  boats  and  buys  crabs  for  shipment,  will  have  a 
stockade  forty  feet  square,  while  a  crabber  who  owns 
but  one  boat,  or  who,  provided  with  a  small  dip-net, 
wades  on  the  grassy  bottoms  with  a  ba.sket  slung  over 
his  shoulder,  will  content  himself  with  a  modest  little 
pen  built  of  loose  driftwood.  At  the  stockade  of  a 
middle-class  crabber,  whoowned  a  few  boats  and  kept 
ft  twenty-foot  pen,  I  found  a  quaint  old  man,  shrewd, 
good-natured  and  kindly-hearted.  He  was  silting  on 
an  upturned  basket,  sorting  crabs  for  market.  After 
some  persuasion,  he  told  me  that,  although  he  was 
known  as  a  crabber,  yet  lie  dre<lged  for  oysters  in  win- 
ter, fished  for  eels  and  &rmed  a  small  patch  of  ground 
,  and  occasionally   took  a  hand  with  the 


wreckers  on  the  coast.  He  hail 
seen  many  countries,  and  the  suns 
and  winds  of  many  climes  had 
given  his  face  the  appearance  of 
old  leather.  While  he  talked  of 
crabs  and  eels  and  summer  board- 
era  and  such  tilings,  a  little  girl, 
carrying  a  basket,  came  down  horn 
the  low  bluif  above,  and  ashed  per- 
mission to  carry  the  crabs  to  the 
house.  She  was  a  bright,  sunny 
child,  with  great  black  eyes  and 
rebellious  black  hair — a  child  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  absolute 
freedon)  and  good-nature.  She  bore 
about  her  such  an  air  of  inSnite 
grace,  such  a  suggestion  of  uncon- 
scious pride,  that  even  the  most 
careless  observer  must  have  re- 
marked her  aa  different  from  the 
children  of  the  village.  It  did  not 
seem  possible  that  this  bit  of  sun- 
shine could  be  a  descendant  of  the 
rough  old  crabber  whom  she  ad- 
dressed as  "  Papa." 

"My  daughter,"  said  the  old 
man,  by  way  of  explanation,  .at 
the  same  time  watching  me  fVom 
the  comers  of  his  eyes.  I  looked  at 
him  hard  for  nearly  ten  seconds. 

"Yes?"    I  said;    "but    I  bad 

"  You  have  been  told,  then  ?" 
"Yes,"  I  ventured,  hoping  for 
something  further. 

A  slight  spasm  crossed  the  old 
crabber's  &ce,  and  his  eyes  shrank    - 
hack  and  turned  away  with  an  ex- 
pression of  actual  pain.     He  suf- 
fered as  if  from  fear  or  dread. 
"It's  all  right,   my  friend,"   I 
said,  laying  my  hand  on  liis  arm.    It  was  but  a  venture, 
hut  it  reassured  him. 

"Mister,"  he  pleaded  timidly,  "you  don't  want  her, 
do  ye  ?    Tell  me,  ye  didn't  come  after  her,  did  ye  ?" 

"No,"  I  replied,  "I  did  not  come  for  the  little  girl, 
but  to  hear  the  story."  I  felt  certain  that  a  story  lay 
behind  the  old  crabber's  strange  behavior. 

"Well,"  said  he,  evidently  much  relieved  in  mind, 
"I  can  tell  ye  the  story,  but  it  ain't  much,  though  it 
does  sound  like  a  story-book.  She  ain't  my  daughter, 
the  little  girl  ain't.  She 's  a  grandee  of  Spain,  or  some- 
thing o'  that  sort.  She's  a  waif.  She  came  ashore 
down  on  the  coast  six  year  ago  in  a  ship.  The  ship  was 
from  some  port  in  Spain  or  France,  and  in  a  gale  o' wind 
she  was  hlowed  onto  the  beach,  an'  she  was  that  old  an' 
rotten  that  she  went  to  pieces  in  less  nor  no  time. 
There  was  a  lot  of  us  down  on  the  beach  and  we  went 
out  to  the  wreck  in  a  surf-boat.  The  captain  and  first 
mate  and  about  half  of  the  crew  was  washed  into  the 
surf  an'  drowned  ;  an'  there  was  a  woman  and  a  little 
two-year-old  cbild  as  we  look  in  the  boat  an'  started  for 
land.  The  boat  swamped,  an'  the  lady  was  never 
st-cn  afterward.  Shr  must  hev  been  carried  out  to  sea 
by  the  undertow.  I  had  the  little  one  in  my  arms,  an' 
as  I  was  strung  around  with  life-preservers,  I  got  to 
shore  safe.  I  kept  the  child,  as  there  was  no  one  to 
claim  her ;  and  from  what  the  woman  told  me  when  I 
took  the  baby  from  her  arms,  I  should  Ju<lge  that  the 
little  girl  is  a  grandee  of  Spain.     Yen,  sir,  a  grandee  of 
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Spain  I  There  wax  no  marks  on  tlie  litLle  ooe'ti  clothes, 
and  only  a  little  bit  of  a  gold  ling,  which  I  keeps  in  the 
bottom  of  the  old  clock,  but  wnich  I  never  shown  to 
any  one.  Mamie,  the  little  girl,  i.i  just  the  Bame  M  my 
own  daughter,  an'  she  alwnye  will  be." 

"Then  you  think  that  no  ooe  ever  will  come  to  claim 
her?" 

"  It  would  be  a  hard  job  for  anybody  to  prove  any- 
thing. You  Bee,  no  one  on  board  :-liip  knew  anything 
about  her  mother  except  the  captaiu  urn)  lir»t  mate, 
and  they  are  both  dead.  Maybe  some  one  will  come 
some  day,  but  they  'II  have  to  prove  their  claim  right 
clear,  I  can  tell  ye." 

"  Did  you  ever  try  to  find  any  of  her  relatives  ?" 

"MeV  Why  Rliould  IV  Sliu  was  salvage  from  the 
wreck,  and  I  had  a  right  to  keep  her.  My  own  httle 
daughter  is  lying  over  there  in  tlie  graveyard  among 
the  treex,  and  it  don't  seem  t^o  lonesome  now  since  Ma- 
mie came  ashore.  If  the  little  girPs  folks  have  thought 
her  dead  for  six  years,  it  ain't  likely  that  they  will  make 
a  search  now,  Ih  it  ?  And  ain't  Mamie  just  as  happy 
with  me  as  she  would  be  with  Ihcm  'i"' 

"She  may  not  be." 

"And  why  not?  Don't  she  have  enough  to  eat  and 
to  wear,  and  don't  she  go  to  school  and  learu  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  tlie  children  about  here  ?  And  when  she 
grows  up  and  I'm  old  won't  there  be  enough  likely 
young  fellows  wantin'  to  lake  her,  with  me  throwed 
into  the  bargain  f  1  guess  hu.  And  if  she  's  contented 
here,  ain't  that  happiacs«?  And  does  anybody  want 
anything  more  'n  happiness  ?  If  she  can  be  happy 
here,  wouldn't  it  be  crazy-like  to  want  to  go  anywhere 
else  ?" 

Gently  I  suggested  that  when  the  village  school-days 
were  over,  and  the  books  laid  away  as  things  of  a  past 
hfe,  the  blood  of- the  little  girl's  ancestors  would  assert 
itself  and  cause  her  to  feel  that  beyond  the  frowning 
blufib  tlie  endless  world  offered    greater   possibilities 


ambition;  that  some  day  the  crahiier's  tittle  world 
would  run  on  to  ita  uttermost  limits  and  leave  the 
growing  nature  perplexed  and  dissatisfied,  yearning 
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To  him  the  stately  Bteamboats  and  the  white-winged 
vessels  passing  before  his  door  meant  nothing  &rLher 
than  means  by  which  his  crabs  might  l>e  Imme  to  mar- 
ket ;  to  her  they  olTered  the  possibility  of  an  egress 
into  that  outer  world  of  which  her  school-books 
tAught,  and  which  was 
covered  and  looked 
down  upon  by  the  clouda 
that  floated  away  out 
of  her  sight  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  to  him  the  little 
house  and  the  river  un- 
der the  bluff  met  the 
highest  thought  in  his 
life,  and  there  could  be 
nothing  more ;  to  her 
the  humble  crabber's 
life  and  the  narrow  con- 
fines that  hemmed  her 

meagre  and  unsatisfy- 
ing, the  village  swains 
uncouth,  and  tlie  village 
maidens  fi-ivolous.  Mis 
nature  found  its  level 
among  the  Ixiats  and 
the  crabs ;  hers  rose 
with  the  clouds,  and 
sought  to  meet  the  level 
of  its  source.  If  it  were 
possible  that  this  little 
girl  could  loose  the  fet- 
ters of  unknown  parent- 
^e  and  take  her  place 
among  her  people  in  old 
Spain,  there  would  be 
no  bar  between  her  and 
the  happiness  that  may 
be  found  here  on  earth ; 
but  if  she  be  compelled 
to  remain  within  sight 
of  the  bluffs  of  her  early 
home,  and  perchance 
Dute  with  some  honest 
but  unlearned  and  un- 
ambitious toiler  of  the 
winding  shore,  her  life, 
filled  with  a  nameless 
longing  and  unrest, 
would  wear  itself  away 
in  beating  against  the 
bars  that  none  could  see 
or  understand. 

Life  along  shore  has 
many  simple  joys  that 
the  dwe!lei-s  in  cities 
know  not  and  cannot 
feel.  In  the  lengthen- 
ing shadow  of  the  west- 
em  bluff,  the  gossipy  ^  ■'  h  kd 
fishwife  points  out  the 
bridal  couple  returning 

from  the  crabbing  grounds.  The  bride,  with  bare  feet 
and  abbreviated  skirts,  wades  through  the  shallow 
water  by  her  husband's  side.  The  cral>s  in  the  bnsket 
which  she  carries  play  hide-and^;o-spek  with  her  shoes 
and  stockings,  the  sun  kisses  her  blushing  cheeks,  and 
the  wind  tosses  her  hair  in  fitful  waves  alwut  weil- 
rounded  shoulders,  whose  graceful  curves  even  an  ill- 
fitting  calico  dress  cannot  conceal.     In  the  fading  light 


the  crabber's  dip-net  takes  to  itself  the  semblance  of 
an  ancient  warrior's  spear,  the  crab-basket  becomes 
the  conquering  shield,  and  the  happy  bridegroom  and 
bride  ai'e  transformed  Into  the  gallant  knight  and  his 
love  of  the  days  of  long  ^o.     As  the  shadows  deepen 
and  stretch  out  to  meet 
the  dim,  dark  outline  of 
the  distant  hills  loom- 
ing up  against  the  sky, 
the  watcher  on  the  bluff 
leans  forward  with  the 
half-defined    hope    that 
the    happy   bridegroom 
will  sing : 
"  My  love  la  toudk  and 


That  none  with  ber  corn- 
But  there  is  no  sound 
save  the  murmur  of  the 
water  on  the  shore  and 
the  creak  of  a  swinging 
sail  as  a  schooner  rides 
at  anchor. 

In  the  evening  the 
crabbers  and  their  wives 
and  children  gather  on 
the  old  wharf,  or  lounge 
around  the  boat-houses 
or  in  the  open  door- 
ways, discussing  the  se- 
cret delights  of  village 
rumors,  and  watching 
the  sullen  glare  of  the 
jack-fisher's  torch  as  it 
moves  along  with  the 
tide  in  search  of  crabs 
and  eels.  When  the 
moon  has  dipped  below 
the  horizon,  and  when 
the  sky  above  gives  out 
no  light,  jack-flshlng  is 
at  its  best.  The  crab- 
ber's boat  becomes  a 
cruiser  of  the  night — a 
vague,  uncertain,  shad- 
owy thing  that  creeps 
upon  its  prey  in  the 
darker  comers  with  soft 
and  st«althy  step.  The 
sleeping  crab  awakes  to 
find  his  secret  .hiding- 
place  invaded  by  a  bale- 
ful glare  upon  the  water, 
and  before  he  can  turn 
to  flee,  the  unerring  dip- 
„  net  has  been  thrown  at 

him,  and  he  finds  him- 
self struggling  with  the 
inexorable  walls ofa  floating  prison.  In  the  lightof  the 
jack,  which  hangs  over  the  water  from  a  thwart  in  the 
boat,  the  bottom  of  the  river  is  as  clearly  to  be  seen  as 
at  noonday,  and  all  crabs  within  reach  of  the  crabber's 
dip-net  are  ea.-iily  caught.  Eels  are  caught  by  nicans  of 
a  three-pronged  spear,  and  such  stray  flsh  as  may  be 
found  in  the  shallow  wHt«r  become  the  prey  of  both 
dip-net  and  spear.      In  the  bygone  days,  when  every 
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shotgun  or  some  other  deadly  weapon,  they  would  fill 
their  boats  and  sail  away  before  day-dawn.  With  the 
jack-light  extinguixhed,  they  would  float  aloog  in  the 
shadow  of  the  bluffa  without  fear  of  detection.  If  cloeely 
pressed,  tlie  pirates  sought  refuge  in  the  dark  recesses 
of  the  old  wliarf,  for  among  the  dripping,  mosa-grown 
piles  the  pursuers  dared  not  venture. 

During  nine  mouths  of  the  year  the  little  hotel  under 
the  bluff  at  the  Fair  Haven  landing  is  the  only  pub- 
lic house  from  Red  Bank  to  the  eea.  Its  patronage 
ia  neither  large  nor  constant.  In  fact,  a  visitor  or  a 
guect  is  quite  a  phenomenon.  We  felt  slight  mi!>giving8 
at  first  that  the  accommodations  and  attentions  at  the 
little  hotel  might  not  be  all  that  could  be  wished  ;  but 
when  we  discovered  that  among  many  other  exclusive 
advantages  advertised  by  the  hotel  were  "Fishing, 
Bathing,  Sailing,  and  Roads  to  l^ng  Branch  Unsur- 
pas8e<l,"  we  felt  afwureJ  that  the  landlord  who  could 
boldly  write  such  an  advertisement  could  turn  every 
defeat  into  a  victory  and  transform  every  annoyance 
into  an  actual  comfort.  We  found  the  landlord  in  the 
bar-room  playing  at  "  pinochle "  with  the  village 
weather-prophet.  The  walls  of  the  little  room  were 
lined  with  pictures  of  boats  and  race-horses,  and  band- 
bills  of  sliooting-matrhcs  and  last  year's  excursions. 
The  landlord  affected  a  great  degree  of  cordiality  aa  he 
invited  *us  up  stairs  to  the  private  parlor  and  pre!<cnted 
us  with  the  freedom  of  the  house.  When  we  mentioned 
the  fact  that  we  bad  not  tasted  food  for  twelve  hours, 
and  flnallv  asked  him  at  point  blank  range  to  prepare 
supper,  a  look  of  distress  crept  acroEts  his  face,  and  set- 
tled down  into  the  uncertain  lines  of  his  figure. 

"The  fbct  is,  gentlemen,"  he  said  with  dejected 
mildness,  "my  wife  is  not  here.  She  went  to  New 
York  yesterday,  and  the  hired  girl  'x  off  to  her  mother's. 
I  'ra  alone  here.  My  wife  left  me  a  cold  bite  to  last 
two  or  three  days  till  she  got  back." 

He  looked  at  us  helplessly,  as  if  hi^  mind  were  ut- 
terly unable  to  grapple  with  the  neoissities  of  the 
occasion. 

"  But  we  must  have  a  supper,  landlord,"  we  told  him. 


Tbe  lines  of  perplexity  deepened  on  bis  forehead  and 
around  the  comers  of  his  eyes,  and  he  wandered  into 
■he  kitolien  in  the  aimless  endeavor  to  draw  inspiration 
fh>m  the  fireless  range  and  the  empty  shelves.  With 
bis  coat  collar  turned  up,  his  hat  slouched  down  over 
the  side  of  hia  head,  and  the  heels  of  his  faded  slippers 
dragging  along  without  leaving  the  floor,  he  shuffled 
from  room  to  room,  prying  into  closets  and  plunging 
into  open  barrels,  as  if  seeking  things  that  could  not  be 
found.  When  he  had  made  the  tour  of  the  rooms  for 
the  second  time,  he  stood  before  us  in  the  attitude  of  a 
criminal  receiving  sentence. 

"My  God!"  he  exclaimed  in  desperation,  "what 
nimll  I  do  f  Nothin'  in  the  house,  an'  nobody  here  as 
can  cook  I  Oh,  Lord  I  I  'II  have  to  build  a  flre  I  How 
long  will  you  want  to  stay  ?" 

"  Two  or  three  days.'' 

With  a  groan,  he  turned  and  fled  down  staira,  com- 
pletely overcome. 

Feeling  that  something  must  be  done,  we  made  use 
of  the  freedom  of  the  house,  and,  after  a  hurried  search, 
succeeded  in  finding  a  crust  of  bread  in  tbe  pantry.  If 
the  landlord  knew  of  the  existence  of  this  crust  when 
he  shuffled  down  stairs,  he  certainly  missed  it  when  he 
returned,  a  few  moments  later.  The  Major— we  called 
him  "  Major  "  because  we  did  not  know  that  his  village 
name  wae  "Uncle  John" — burst  int«  the  room  as 
though  an  inspiration  bad  seized  him.     He  was  mildly 

■'  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  've  sent  for  a  girl." 
This  seemed  reassuring.  We  subsequently  Icamed 
tliat  he  had  sent  bis  bar-keeper  over  to  the  "jedge's"  to 
borrow  a  wcrvant  girl.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  the  bor- 
rowed servant  had  prepared  coffee,  sliced  beef  and  bread 
and  butter.  The  "Major"  turned  in  wilh  a  will  and 
made  an  honest  effort  to  invest  the  occasion  with  some- 
thing akin  to  festivity  and  ceremony.  In  the  noon  of 
lite  the  "Major"  had  been  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Aldermen  and  a  person  of  some  political  im- 
portance.    The  stories  of  his  official  life,  of  reckless 
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expenditures  of  the  people's  moneys,  of  trips  to  Europe 
and  what  he  desi^rnated  as  "aldermanic  jamborees" 
would  cause  the  modern  municipal  reformer  to  wonder 
how  the  poor  country  ever  lived  or  paid  its  debts. 

When  "Uncle  Billy" Chadwick,  "Frank"  Little  and 
"  Charley  "  Heiidrickson  came  into  the  diminutive  pri- 
vate parlor  after  supper  and  told  ua  stories  of  life  along 
shore,  the  "  Hajor'a  "  brilliance  as  a  yarn-spinner  was 
well-nigh  dazzling.  With  great  glee  the  "Major"  as- 
sisted  Hendrickson  in  relating  the  sad  circumstance 


the  cook  was  a-dyin'  a^!aughin'.  Well,  that  Irishman, 
he  flumped  them  crabs  this-a-way  an'  he  flumped  'em 
to  wind'ard,  an'  all  the  time  the  crabs  seemed  perfectly 
delighted  with  the  sitiwation." 

In  the  city  markets  the  crabs  are  handled  with  iron 
tonga,  but  in  the  crab  country  they  are  treated  with  no 
more  respect  than  is  shown  an  ordinary  fish.  To  the 
novice  in  crab-catching  the  most  natural  way  in  which 
to  get  rid  of  a  pinching  crab  is  to  cut  ofl"  the  offending 
claw.     This,  however,  is  a  grave  mistake,  for  the  claw. 


attending  a  young  Irishman  who  secured  employment 
at  the  hotel  last  summer. 

"Now,  this  'ere  feller,"  the  story  goes,  "was  as 
green  an  Irishman  as  you  'd  And  in  a  day's  travel.  He 
said  be  could  cook,  an'  he  was  put  to  work  in  the 
kitchen.  He  was  told  to  boil  some  crabs  for  dinner. 
He  must  hev  bad  a  strange  notion  about  crabs,  for  he 
reaches  into  the  basket  and  Ncoops  them  up  with  both 
liands  as  he  would  handle  potatoeH,  Now,  a  crab  won't 
take  no  back  sass  nor  insults  from  a  green  Irishman, 
and  so  four  or  flTe  big  ones  &»lencd  to  his  Angers  with 
clutches  like  a  vise  an'  bit  like  thunder.  The  Irifh- 
Dian,  he  howled  and  danced  around  the  kilchen,  an' 


after  being  severed  from  the  crab,  gives  a  death-grip 
that  almost  crushes  the  flnger.  The  death-grip  is  due 
to  a  contraction  of  the  ligaments  by  which  the  jaws  of 
the  claw  are  joined  together.  The  only  painless  melhod 
of  release  from  the  crab's  grip  is  by  prying  open  the 
claw  with  a  knife  or  a  sharp  stick.  When  roughly 
handled  the  crab  will  throw  off  a  claw,  trusting  to  na- 
ture to  Hupply  him  with  another.  The  loss  of  a  claw  in 
the  natural  way  causes  the  crab  liut  little  inconveni- 
ence. Should  the  claw  be  cut  o((  with  a  knife,  how- 
ever, the  crab  will  bleed  to  death. 

So  great  is  the  esteem  with  which  soft  crabs  are  re- 
garded by  that  altstract  personage  known  as  the  general 
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public  that  tlie  average  crab  rarely  liven  to  be  more  thao 
two  years  old  or  grows  to  be  niore  than  fourteen  inches 
in  length.  The  ordinary-sized  crab  is  not  more  than  six 
inches  long,  and  is  leRB  than  a  year  old.  In  the  summer 
season,  when  the  aimless  shitT  of  the  summer  visitor  may 
be  found  creeping  into  little  inlets  and  oftentimes  ven- 
turing out  into  the  swell  of  the  tide,  "sbedders"  are  in 
demand  as  bait  for  weak-fish,  i>ea-baf«  and  other  salt- 
water flah.  Inferior  breeds  of  crabs  (notably  the  horse- 
foot)  are  used  as  fertilizers,  eel  bait  and  chicken  feed. 
The  hermit  crabs,  known  a^  winkles,  which  are  some- 
times eaten,  live  in  empty  conch  shells.  They  are  found 
in  large  numbers  near  Sandy  Hook  and  along  the  coast. 
Crabbers  pay  but  little  attention  to  the  crab  in  its 
early  stages  of  growth,  and  therefore  know  nothing 
more  definite  about  the  breeding  than  that  the  female 
crab  during  September  carries  about  with  her  a  spongy 
substance  containing  countless  thousands  of  small  eggs. 
The  eggs  remain  attached  to  the  female  crab  until 
hatched,  when  they  develop  into  fVce-swimming  little 
animals,  and  finally  take  the  form  of  the  adult  crab. 
Growing  crabs  increase  in  size  only  when  they  shed  the 
shell.  During  severe  winter?!,  when  the  river  is  cloeed 
with  ice,  the  young  crabs  die  in  large  numbers. 


The  autocrat  who  superintended  the  work  of  shipment 
told  me  that  an  average  of  two  hundred  and  Ufty  dozen 
crabs  were  shipped  at  the  old  wharf  every  day  during 
the  season.  Nearly  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  boats. 
employing  two  hundred  men,  are  engaged  in  crab- 
catching  along  the  river  from  Oceanic,  one  and  a  half 
miles  below  Fair  Haven,  to  tidewater,  a  short  distance 
above  Red  Bank.  In  the  city  markets  prices  for  crabs 
fluctuate  from  nothing  to  two  dollars  per  dozen.  The 
average  price  throughout  the  season  is  seventy-five 
cents.  When  crabs  ate  a  drug  In  the  market,  they  are 
frozen  in  fish-preserving  machines  and  shipped  to  Texas 
and  the  South  and  West. 

The  sun  is  struggling  through  haze  and  clouds  as  the 
last  box  of  erabs  is  deposited  in  the  bow  of  the  Sra-Bini 
The  gang-plank  is  run  in-board ;  the  wheels  dash  the 
water  into  foam  ',  the  boat  starts,  trembles,  and  glides 
out  into  the  smooth  river.  Soon  Fair  Haven  becomes 
but  a  speck  upon  the  water,  and  as  the  trembliof; 
steamer  with  roaring  wheels  and  rushing  prow  sweeps 
downward  toward  the  sea,  the  crab  country  takes  on 
the  semblance  of  a  wide  stretch  of  water,  with  distant 
blue  hills  shiniug  in  the  morning  sun. 

Wll.LI^M    Wll.l.ABI>    HOWABD. 
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By  E.  C.  OARDNER,  Author  of  "The  Houk  Tbn  JUI  Built," 


IfOHN'S  meaauretuente,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
usual character  of  his  instruments,  were  fairly 
verified  on  being  reduced  to  feet  and  incheK, 
and  from  tlieiu  a  plan  of  the  premiBes  was 
evolved,  sufficient,  at  least,  for  all  general  and 
preliminary  suRgestions.  This  was  sent  to  John  in  a 
second  letter  from  the  architect,  with  comments  some- 
what aa  follows : 

"  At  present  I  will  only  explain  the  idea  in  a  general 
wav,  leaving  details  for  future  diBcussiou.  The  front 
lawn  ought  not  to  be  cut  in  two  in  the  middle  by  your 
drive ;  it  is  not  large  enough.  So  I  have  moved  the  car- 
riage entrance  and  the  road  to  the  barn  over  to  the 
south  side,  swerving  from  a  straight  line  far  enough  to 
make  room  for  a  thicket  of  trees,  that  will  somewhat 
Hubdiie  and  soften  the  lofty  elegance  of  Mrs.  Smith's 
premises,  aa  seen  from  your  sitting-room  windows. 
These  same  trees  will  also  prevent  the  barn  terminus 
of  the  drive  from  being  the  most  obvious  conclusion  of 
the  main  entrance  to  your  grounds.  Diverging  from 
this  road  to  the  barn  is  the  carriage-way  to  the  house, 
and  this,  too,  pasHe!;  on  to  the  ham  or  BwingB  round  the 
circle  and  out  again  to  the  Btreet,  These  roads  must 
not  be  allowed  to  cover  more  ground  than  they  actually 
need— a  width  of  nine  feet  is  sufficient.  In  order  to 
preserve  an  unbroken  lawn  between  the  house  and  the 
street  of  the  largest  size  possible  and  in  the  most  agree- 
able shape,  I  have  \eid  the  front  walk  at  the  north  side, 
the  position  of  the  fVonl  door  in  the  northeast  comer  of 
the  house  &voring  thin  location,  and  have  deviated 
slightly  from  the  mathematical  straight  line  for  the 
sake  of  swinging  gracefully  around  the  old  oak  tree,  and 
at  the  same  time  preserving  a  right-angled  entrance 
from  the  street.  Indeed,  you  will  see  that  sti'aight  lines 
have  been  avoided  in  nearly  all  cases,  but  you  will  also 
discover,  if  you  look  closely,  some  real  or  apparent  rea- 
son for  the  crooks,  otherwise  I  should  hardly  venture  to 
recommend,  although  I  might  privately  prefer  them. 
The  dogmatic  assertion  that  curved  hnes  are  more  nat- 
ural and  elegant  than  straight  ones  would  not  convince 
a  man  that  it  is  his  duty  to  box  the  compass  every  time 
he  goes  ^m  his  house  to  the  street,  especially  if  he  is 
tired  and  in  a  hurry,  and  if  the  lot  is  an  unbroken  plane 
with  no  visible  obstructionR.  It  might  be  well  in  some 
cases  to  invent  obstacles,  after  the  manner  of  novelists 
and  metaphysicians,  for  the  sake  of  displaying  our  skill 
in  surniountiDg  them,  but  you  need  not  resort  to  such 

"  The  apple  trees  near  the  south  line  '  must  go.'  They 
are  too  uncomely  for  a  conspicuous  situation  and  not 
gregarious  enough  for  the  desired  screen.  The  inner 
row  of  maples  must  also  be  removed.  You  will  notice 
a  thicket  composed  of  a  variety  of  trees,  evergreen  and 
deciduous,  between  the  house  and  the  bam,  two  build- 
ings which  ought  always  to  be  upon  good  terras  with 
each  other,  but  with  a  barrier  of  becoming  dignity  be- 
tween them  to  prevent  undue  fhmiliarity.  Seen  from 
the  street,  this  group  of  trees  will  lend  a  little  enchant- 
ment to  the  humbler  edifice,  which  you  will  clothe  as 
to  its  south  and  east  sides  with  gmpe-vines.  You  may 
leave  a  few  of  the  ajiple  trees  ;  they  stand  in  the  rialit 
place  for  the  fruit  gard<'ii,  and  if  not  totally 


by  age  and  depravity,  improved  care  may  restore  their 
productiveness.  Even  if  they  never  bear  fruit  and 
blossom  only  once  in  two  years  I  would  not  consent  to 
destroy  that  which  is  the  most  perfect  embodiment,  the 
doubly-distilled  essence,  the  visible  soul,  of  all  that  is 
lovely  and  delicioux  iu  the  spring  time — an  apple  tree 
in  full  bloom.  You  will,  of  course,  plant  new  trees  of 
better  promise  from  year  to  year,  until  you  have  an 
abundant  orcltard  of  all  the  finest  fruits  of  the  earth. 

'"The  vegetable  garden  is  also  happily  situated,  but 
it  is  probably  larger  than  you  can  keep  in  good  order. 
An  ill-kept  ganlen,  like  mn,ny  oilier  luxuries,  is  both 
expensive  and  offensive.  It  is  better  to  limit  your  horti- 
cultural efforts  toa  single  hill  of  beans,  or  toUorace  Wal< 


-#-#-<a-#=#: 


pole's  garden  of  one  gooseberry  bush  and  one  cabbage, 
than  be  overcome  by  weeds  and  other  adverse  influences. 
''  To  give  interest  to  what  would  otherwise  be  sources 
of  annoyance — the  narrow  space  at  the  west  side  of  the 
house  and  the  corner  projecting  into  the  lot — these 
points  should  he  made  so  charming  with  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs  that  their  llniitittions  as  to  space  will 
be  fonrott<  n.  Be  careful  not  to  shut  off  the  view  of 
Mrs.  Willougliby's  'homely  but  good-looking'  house; 
nor  will  an  oblique  view  of  Mrs.  Smith's  rectangular 
arrangement  be  half  a*  ohiectionable  as  a  high  impene- 
trable screen  between  neighbors,  which  looks  u nam iable, 
if  not  positively  impertinent.     For  the  general  welfare 
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of  tbe  community,  neighbors  ought  to  appear  to  be  on     sible  for  you  to  make  your  next  inquiries,  protests  and 
good  terms,  whether  they  are  so  or  not.  objections  in  )>er»on,  for  a  half-hour's  talk  is  worth  a 

''  West  of  the  garden  ia  a  grove  of  forest  trees,  wild     great  many  letters." 
natives,  that  will  some  time  become  'sacred;'  and,  be-         But  John  couldn't  leave  home  for  a  week  at  least,  and 

as  waiting  that  length  of  time  was  quite  out  of  the 
question,  the  next  day  brought  another  letter. 

"Between  you  and  my  neighbors  and  the  fence- 
posts,"  he  wrote,  "I  BJiall  not  laek  for  advice.  If  a 
multitude  of  counsellors  is  what  Solomon  supposed  in 
the  way  of  safeguard,  I  am  the  i-afest  man  you  ever 
knew.  Whether  Mrs,  John  cunddentially  revealed  our 
secret  intentions,  or  whether  they  went  abroad  as  thistle- 
down and  cabinet  rumors  go — '  in  the  ur ' — I  am  not 
prepared  to  say ;  but  it  is  all  over  town  that  'John's 
folks  are  going  to  Hx  up  their  yard  in  "  tremenjous  " 
style.'  The  one  incomprehensible,  inexcusable  and  es- 
pecially cxas[>erating  thing  about  it  is  that  they  couldn't 
do  it  '  out  of  tlieit  ovm  heads,  but  must  up  and  go  and 
get  a  city  fellow  to  tell  them  how.'  There  's  one  good 
OKB  BND  or  A  "BANK  WALL."  tiling  about  a  country   village — all  the  people  know 

side  both  entrances,  near  the  street,  are  small  groups  of 
tame  foreigners.  Even  old  folks,  who  are  not  supposed 
to  be  romantic,  love  to  linger  at  the  gate,  and  surely  a 
sweet-scented  honeysuckle  or  a  balmy  balsam  is  a  plea- 
santer  association  with  a  parting  '  good  night '  than  a 
painted  wooden  post. 

"The  little  triangles  lying  at  the  interaection  of  the 
drives  are  for  foliage  and  flowering  plants,  the  beds 
near  the  well  for  old-fashioned  flowers,  and  the  porches 
will  be  softened  and  shaded  by  trailing  plants.  If  it 
suits  your  fancy,  the  lawn  encircled  by  the  carriage- 
drive  may  have  a  fur-trimming  of  '  bordering '  plants ;  advice  from  tbi  ■■■ 
but  remember  that  a  well-kept  turf  is  far  more  beautiful 

than  a  shabby  border.  .    ,  .  ,    ,    ,  ,,  ,-.,.,. 

everybody  and  everybody  knows  them.  If  they  don't 
all  lore  one  another,  and  agree  like  birds  in  their  little 
nests,  they  are  at  least  used  to  one  another,  and  know 
pretty  well  what  to  expect.  They  never  need  suffer  (or 
want  of  advice  and  sympathy—no,  nor  for  real  subelan- 
tial  aid,  if  it  comes  to  that.  Well,  as  I  told  you,  they 
have  been  nagging  us  because  our  lot  isn't  embellished 
with  evergreen  peg-tops  and  scarlet  cheese-boxes,  and 
surrounded  by  a  picket-fence  with  decorated  gate-posts. 
When  they  found  we  had  actually  begun  to  break 
ground,  they  thought  as  '  things  have  gone  on  so  long, 
they  might  as  well  keep  on  so,  but  if  they  must  do  some- 
thing, why  not —  ?'  and  here  is  where  the  fun  comes  in. 
I  don't  believe  there  is  anything  under  the  canopy  that 
all  men  and  all  women  feel  more  fully  competent  to 
undertake  than  the  arranging  of  these  out-of-door  af- 
fairs— nothing  in  which  it  is  mote 
difficult  to  find  two  of  the  same 
mind,  or  to  convince  one  that  the 
other  is  right.  The  grand  total 
of  tlie  advice  I  have  received  with- 
in a  week  would  '  lay  out '  the 
'  Island  of  Madagascar.    As  I  cant 

possibly  make  any  use  of  it,  I  send 


mple. 


If  J 


I  will 


"  Is  this  enough  for  a  beginning  ?  I  have  tried  to 
give  reasons  as  I  go  along,  so  that  when  the  time  comes 
for  you  to  instruct  your  neighbors  you  will  be  well 
grounded  in  the  first  principles.     I  hope  it  will  be  pos- 


take  the  entire  lot  off  my  hands, 
yon  can  haye  it  at  cost. 

"  One  neighbor — he  is  a  stone- 
mason— recommendaa  '  bank  wall' 
along  the  street  Iiecause  ii  won't 
'  rot    out. '      Another  —  he    lives 
across  the  way  and  keeps  hens — suggests  a  '  picked 
fence  as  the  pootiest  thing  for  a  door  yard.'     A  liard- 
ware-dealing  citizen  advises  a  cast-iron   fence  set  on 
granite  posts,  which  looks  lo  me  like  a  Mice  from  a 
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cemetery.  A  wire-fence  is  warmly  advocated  because 
it  'doesn't  show,'  and  a  'post  and  rail'  because  it 
doe8 ;  a  hedge,  on  account  of  its  rural  and  self-sustain- 
ing qualities ;  and  a  dozen  or  more  fancy  patterns  in 
wood  have  been  proposed  on  account  of  their  intrinsic 
and  elaborate  beauty.  1  have  been  advised  to  lay  walks 
of  bricks,  tiles,  tan-bark,  cobble-stones,  gravel,  flagging, 
plank,  tar,  cinders,  broken  sewer-pipes,  asphalt,  con- 
crete, corduroy  and  macadam.  A  kind  neighbor  offers 
to  give  me  a  couple  of  horse  chestnuts — I  would  rather 
have  a  pair  of  chestnut  horses.  Another  is  ready  to 
contribute  a  few  elms,  for  the  benefit  of  my  great  grand- 
children— I  should  have  more  faith  in  birches — and  one 
of  the  faithful  old  patriarchs  begs  me  to  accept  half-a- 
dozen  young  maples,  when  I  have  too  many  already  ; 
'  -coz,  you  know  ther'  ain't  nothin'  like  a  nice  rock  maple 
for  shade,  and  'twon't  be  sech  a  gre't  many  years  afore 
you  can  make  sugar  out  of  'em. '  If  all  the  walks  and 
drives  that  have  been  proposed  could  be  executed,  they 
would  intersect  and  overlap  like  the  threads  of  a  three- 
ply  carpet.  There  wouldn't  be  a  foot  of  turf  between 
Mrs.  Willoughby  on  the  north  and  Mr.  Smith  on  the 
south,  nor  a  shovelful  of  earth  that  hadn't  been  moved 
a  dozen  times  over.  And  then  the  mistakes  1  have 
made  since  the  house  began,  that  have  hitherto  Iain 
heavily  on  the  mental  stomachs  of  my  fellow-citizens, 
and  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  proclaimed  upon  the 
housetops  with  the  comforting  assurance  that  it  isn't 


too  late  to  correct  them.  The  house,  it  appears,  'had 
ought  to  have  been  sot'  in  the  middle  of  the  lot,  so  that 
a  semicircular  drive  could  sweep  grandly  up  in  front, 
with  some  sort  of  a  circumstance  in  the  centre  and 
nobody  knows  what  around  the  edges.  It  should  have 
been  nearer  the  street  and  farther  back,  higher  up  and 
lower  down.  The  barn  is  in  the  wrong  comer ;  the 
garden  should  go  west ;  the  well  deserves  to  be  tilled 
with  broken  bottles,  stones  and  old  boots,  and  my  brave 
old  oak  ought  to  have  been  born  a  pear  tree.  '  Ther' 
can't  nobody  eat  acorns.'  Two  or  three  of  my  ambi- 
tious friends  hope  to  see  me  the  proud  proprietor  of  a 
classic  fountain, '  imitation'  white  marble  with  cast-iron 
calla  leaves  painted  green,  and  sheltering  a  few  tame 
turtles  and  bullfrogs,  also  made  of  cast-iron.  Miss  An- 
gelina Boker  thinks  a  rose-embowered  arbor  over  the 
front  walk  would  be  'excruciatingly  lovely,'  and  I  am 
confidentially  informed  that  I  can  get  cast-iron  imitation 
bronze  statuary  for  five  cents  a  pound  that  nobody  but 
an  expert  can  tell  from  the  genuine. 

"Now  I  'm  not  repeating  all  this  to  make  fun  of  m}' 
neighbors.  I  am  really  distressed,  because  when  they 
ask  me  why  I  don't  follow  their  advice  I  can  only  say  I 
don't  want  to,  which  makes  them  think  I  'm  contrary, 
or  else  I  must  own  up  that  I  don't  know  why.  So,  if 
you  can  go  on  as  you  have  begun,  and  give  good  reasons 
as  you  go,  I  can  stand  my  ground  without  any  mis- 
givings. Yours,  JoHK." 
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You  who  dread  the  cares  and  labors 
Of  the  tenant's  annual  quest, 
You  who  long  for  peace  and  rest 

And  the  quietest  of  neighbors — 
You  may  find  them,  if  you  will, 
In  tlie  city  on  the  hill. 

One  indulgent  landlord  leases 
All  the  pleasant  dwellings  there ; 
He  has  tenants  everywhere. 

Every  day  the  throng  increases ; 
None  may  tell  their  number,  yet 
He  has  mansions  still  to  let. 

Never  presses  he  for  payment — 
Gentlest  of  all  landlords  he — 
And  his  numerous  tenantry 

Never  lack  for  food  or  raiment ; 
Sculptured  portal,  grassy  roof, 
AH  alike  are  trouble-proof. 

Of  the  quiet  town's  frequenters 

Never  one  is  ill  at  ease ; 

There  are  neither  locks  nor  keys, 
Yet  no  robber  breaks  or  enters ; 

Not  a  dweller  bolts  his  door, 

Fearing  for  his  treasure-store. 

Never  sound  of  strife  or  clamor 
Troubles  those  who  dwell  therein— 
Never  to\W  distracting  din, 

Stroke  of  axe  or  blow  of  hammer ; 
Crimson  clover  sheds  its  sweets 
Even  in  the  widest  streets. 


Never  tenant,  old  or  younger, 

Suffers  illness  or  decline ; 

There  no  suffering  children  pine — 
There  comes  never  want  nor  hunger ; 

Pain  and  need  no  longer  reign — 

Poverty  forgets  its  pain. 

Turmoil  and  unrest  and  huri*y 

Stay  forevermore  outside. 

By  the  hearts  which  there  abide 
Wrong,  privation,  doubt  and  worry 

Are  forgotten  quite,  or  seem 

Only  like  a  long-past  dream. 

Never  slander  or  detraction 

Enters  there,  and  never  heard 

Is  a  sharp  or  cruel  word ; 
No  unworthy  thought  or  action, 

Purpose  or  intent  of  ill 

Knows  the  city  on  the  hill. 

There  your  mansion  never  waxes 

Out  of  date,  nor  needs  repaii-s ; 

There  intinide  no  sordid  cares, 
There  are  neither  rent  nor  taxes, 

And  no  vexed  and  burdened  brain 

Reckons  either  loss  or  gain. 

Wanderers,  tired  with  long  endeavor ; 

You  whom,  since  your  being's  dawn, 

With  the  stern  command    **  Move  on  !" 
Ruthless  Fate  has  tracked  forever — 

Here  at  last  your  footsteps  stay, 

With  no  dread  of  moving-day  ! 

Elizarrth  Akerb. 


A  MISSISSIPPI   MARTYR. 


BY  J.  H.  WALWORTH. 


VIT.— MR.  DICKI80N  MAKES  A  NEW  ACQUAINTANCE. 

What  Mr.  Sila.s  Dickison  had  said  to  hisfaiuily  about 
being  happier  sitting  in  Court  S^iuare,  comparing  idle 
notes  with  the  idle  squirrels  about  idle  folks  in  general, 
while  he  smoked  his  briar-root  pipe  without  fear  and 
without  reproach,  than  he  could  possibly  be  anywhere 
off  the  old  plantation,  was  true  to  a  profounder  depth 
than  any  one  imagined.  The  old  man  was  like  home 
sturdy  tree,  that,  having  grown  from  a  seedling  to  matu- 
rity in  the  same  spot,  must  suffer  in  every  fibre  of  its  huge 
body  if  rude  or  ignorant  hands  tear  it  up  by  the  roots 
and  transplant  it  to  a  spot  where  water,  air  and  earth  are 
unlike,  uncongenial  to  it,  and  combine  to  remind  it  that 
it  is  an  alien  and  an  exile.  It  is  true  the  old  man  had 
consented  to  this  uprooting — the  outward  pressure 
fi'om^the  floods,  accumulated  disasters,  and  persistent 
coaxing  of  his  daughters,  who,  pretty  and  ambitious, 
had  social  cravings  that  the  plantation  could  not  satisfy, 
proving  too  much  for  him.  He  had  thought  that  one 
year  in  town  would  be  well  spent  to  destroy  the  glamour 
of  city  life  for  them  ;  and,  as  things  had  ^'gone  to  the 
devil  generally  "  in  the  place,  he  was  willing  to  have 
them  more  pleasantly  located  while  the  work  of  recon- 
struction was  going  on. 

With  all  his  outbreaking  petulance,  there  was  a  re- 
serve of  kindness  and  gentleness  in  this  fine  old  Arkan- 
sas gentleman  that  made  him  incline  rather  to  work 
his  sulks  off  in  the  cool  seclusion  of  the  park  before 
fashionable  hours,  than  to  carry  them  home  for  the 
benefit  of  his  wife  and  daughters,  after  the  more  com- 
mon fashion  of  his  sex. 

Going  to  the  square  one  morning  about  noon,  he 
found  his  accustomed  bench  occupied,  and  planting  his 
feet  somewhat  stubbornly,  with  his  hands  thrust  reso- 
lutely into  his  breeches  pockets,  he  looked  down  upon 
the  intruder  with  a  face  expressive  of  surprised  resent- 
ment. Such  is  the  force  of  habit,  that  Mr.  Dickison 
had  begun  to  regard  that  particular  bench,  under  that 
particular  magnolia,  within  a  pebble Vthrow  of  the  big 
fountain  in  the  middle  of  the  square,  where  the  wet- 
faced  cherubs  never  seem  to  tire  of  spouting,  and  the 
dingy  white  swans  never  succeeded  in  bathing  -  them- 
selves any  whiter,  as  his  own  private  proptTty  by  all  the 
rights  of  squatter  sovereignty. 

And  the  squirrels,  that  had  come  to  know  him  so 
well,  looked  up  at  the  intruder,  who  evidently  was  not 
on  hospitable  thoughts  intent,  as  if  they,  too,  found  this 
change  of  occupancy  somewhat  disquieting ;  and  the 
tame,  brown-coated  sparrows,  little  exiles  from  Eng- 
laui,  who  had  come  to  rely  for  cnimbs  with  Christian 
confidence  in  this  materialized  Providence,  hopped  about 
the  feet  of  the  obdurate  intruder,  crunibless  and  dis- 
consolate. 

But  the  stranger,  a  broad-shouldered,  square-jawed 
man,  leaned  back  sidewise  on  tho  bench,  with  his  hat 
pulled  down  over  one  eye  and  pushed  up  over  the  oppo- 
site temple,  rested  his  chin  in  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
supporting  the  arm  on  the  back  of  the  bench,  crossed 
his  legs  over  the  remaining  portion  of  the  bench,  as  if 
to  declare  his  intention  of  excludinj;  participation 
therein,  and  either  was  or  affected  p^Tfect  unconscious- 
ness of  the  irate  old  gentleman  looking  down  on  him 
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and  the  indignant  squirrels  and  sparrows  looking  up  at 
him. 

The  intruder  was  a  much  younger  man  than  Mr. 
Dickison,  which  aggravated  the  offense  ;  and  he  was  a 
much  stouter  man  than  the  martyr,  which  rendered  it 
advisable  that  the  offense  should  be  pocketed.  So  Mr. 
Dickison  withdrew  to  the  next  nearest  bench,  mentally 
deciding  that  the  fellow  was  either  drunk,  sick  or  sleep- 
ing, and  that  he  would  see  it  out,  the  "  it "  referring 
vaguely  to  any  possible  developments  in  the  conduct  of 
the  sleepy-looking  stranger.  Having  seated  himself  and 
pulled  out  his  bag  of  peanuts,  Mr.  Dickison  gave  his 
own  peculiar  whistle  to  summon  his  furry  retainers 
around  him. 

"  If  the  fellow  would  only  read  a  newspaper,  or 
smoke  a  pipe,  or  whittle  a  stick,  I  M  think  better  of 
him,^^  Mr.  Dickison  had  just  said  to  himself  for  a  third 
time,  raising  his  head  for  another  irritated  inspection  of 
the  abstracted  stranger,  when  he  found  the  scene  had 
altered  materially. 

A  nursemaid,  smart  as  bright  ribbons  and  starched 
muslin  could  make  her,  stood  near  the  usurped  bench, 
with  calmly  folded  arms,  looking  down  with  somewhat 
contemptuous  serenity  upon  the  stranger,  who  sat  erect 
and  alert  enough  now,  while  a  small  specimen  of  hu- 
manity, who  at  a  first  glance  seemed  composed  exclu- 
sively of  yellow  curls,  sumptuous  apparel  of  curtailed 
proportions,  and  stubby  legs,  clambered  all  over  him, 
to  the  mutual  satisfaction  apparently  of  the  big  man 
and  the  small  boy. 

"  AVhat  you  bringed  me  ?''  asked  the  mite  presently, 
wriggling  at  last  into  a  comfortable  position  on  his 
elder's  knee. 

*'  Is  that  the  first  thing  you  've  got  to  ask  me,  boy, 
when  you  haven't  seen  me  for  a  whole  week?"  the 
stranger  asked,  with  a  touch  of  bitterness  in  his  tones. 

"  What  you  bringed  me  ?"  asked  the  mite  again,  as 
if  it  were  not  only  the  first  but  the  only  thing  he  bad  to 
ask. 

'*  I  suppose  they  wouldn't  have  let  you  come  but  for 
that  though,"  he  said,  smoothing  the  boy's  pretty  yel- 
low hair  with  a  hand  that  lingered  fondly  in  the  shining 
meshes. 

*'  Missis  Martin  tole  me  to  tell  you  as  how  it  was 
askin'  mos'  too  much  fur  to  expec'  her  to  sen'  Charlie  in 
every  week.  She  say  as  how  she  can't  spare  me  to  come 
wid  him." 

The  stranger  glanced  up  at  her  while  she  was  speak- 
ing, with  a  pair  of  eyes  that  were  strangely  calm  and 
quiet  in  their  expression  of  patient  endurance. 

"'Tell  her,  then,"  he  said,  like  a  man  who  was  used 
to  make-shifts,  "I  will  send  out  for  him  if  she  cannot 
spare  you." 

*' Charlie's  gran'ma  ain't  goin'  to  trus'  him  to  Tom, 
Dick  and  Harry.  Ef  1  can't  come,  he  's  mighty  apt  to 
stay  at  home.  Ole  Miss  Martin  thinks  a  heap  o'  that 
boy,  'deed  she  do,  sir." 

Charlie  was  swinging  his  legs  luxuriously  now,  while 
he  munched  the  chocolate  caramels  the  stranger  had 
"  bringed  "  him,  and  submitted  to  the  caressing  touch 
of  the  hand  in  his  curls  with  the  indifferent  air  of  a 
young  one  who  had  more  than  this  quiet-eyed,  square- 
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jawed  man  to  think  ^^  a  heap  o'  bim/^    Thus  they  sat 
m  mute  content  for  a  long  while. 

''  Cliarlie,  do  you  love  papa  ?^'  the  nian  suddenly  asks, 
folding  him  in  a  tight  embrace,  and  looking  hungrily 
down  into  the  passionless  baby  face. 

'^  Loves  dam-ma  I^'  Charlie  answers,  in  a  chocolate- 
choked  voice. 

'*  But  don't  you  love  papa  some  ?" 

'*  And  loves  dam-pa !" 

''But  how  about  papa  ?" 

''And  Aunt  Jinnv  !" 

"And  not  papa?" 

"No.  Mamma  says  Dod  won'  love  Charlie  if  he  loves 
his  bad  papa.     Mamma 's  purty  ;  you  ain't  purty." 

"  Tell  them  he 's  learning  fast,  and  they  're  good 
teachers,  Susanne.  Take  him  home.  Tell  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin I  thank  her.  With  a  sudden  energy  altogether  out 
of  keeping  with  his  former  dull  apathy,  the  stranger 
put  the  child  from  him  and  strode  out  of  the  park. 

Charlie  scrambled  to  his  feet  and  walked  coolly  over 
to  where  Mr.  Dickison  was  still  flinging  pea-nuts  to  the 
squirrels,  and  leaned  on  the  end  of  his  bench  with  the 
contidence  of  a  child  who  was  always  sure  of  his  wel- 
come. 

"  Whose  child  is  that  ?"  asked  Mr.  Dickison,  glanc- 
ing up  from  the  pretty  boy  to  the  nurse,  who  had  fol- 
lowed closely  at  his  heels. 

"  His'n's,"  she  answered,  jerking  her  head  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  retreating  stranger. 

"  What  is  his  name  V" 

"Burke.     Lemuel  Burke." 

*'Papa  's  bad,"  Charlie  volunteered  as  his  contribu- 
tion to  Mr.  Dickison's  stock  of  information,  without 
taking  his  eyes  fi*om  the  squirrels. 

"  You  shut  up,  Charlie !  'Tain't  for  you  to  be  'busin' 
of  yo'  own  pa.  There's  enough  folks  agin  him  without 
you  puttin'  in." 

"Mamma's  dood,"  says  Charlie,  not  easily  "shut 
up." 

"  What 's  the  row  ?"  asks  ^fr.  Dickison,  with  blunt 
curiosity  and  with  the  easy  assurance  of  an  old  slave- 
owner used  to  demanding  information. 

"Ain't  never  been  no  row  that  ever  I  heerd  on," 
says  the  nurse,  with  the  ready  loquacity  of  her  class. 
"  Miss  Burke,  she  's  young,  an'  han'some,  an'  frisky — 
ain't  a  bit  o'  harm  in  her,  though — an'  Mr.  Burke,  he  's 
ole,  an'  slow,  an'  poky,  an'  they  jes'  couldn't  pull  to- 
gether no  longer,  so  she  ups  and  sez  as  much,  an'  lef 
him,  an'  tole  him  she  didn't  have  nothin'  in  particular 
agin  him,  but  ef  it  were  all  the  same  to  him,  he  'd  bet- 
ter go  his  way  an'  she  'd  go  hern." 

"  And  it  was  all  the  same  to  him  ?"  Mr.  Dickison 
asks,  indiscreetly,  thrown  off*  his  balance  by  this  insight 
into  a  curious  phase  of  city  morals. 

"  No,  not  jes'  exac'ly  at  first.  He  sorter  kicked  agin 
the  pricks  ;  but  his  folks  jined  her  folks  into  persuadin' 
of  him  to  let  her  go  in  peace,  an'  he  giv  in  at  last.  So 
Charlie,  he  lives  wid  the  old  folks — her  kin — an'  his  ma 
goes  there  to  see  him,  an'  I  fetches  him  in  to  see  his 
pa  every  week.  They  Ve  'justed  things  very  civil  like 
betwix'  'em." 

"  Jerusalem  the  golden  !"  Mr.  Dickison  says,  softly, 
more  to  himself  than  to  the  smart  nursemaid.  "I 
have  heard  of  adjustable  fixings  before.  Adjustable 
chairs,  and  car  seats,  and  wagon  bodies,  and  buggy 
backs,  adjustable  hoop-skirts  and  cuffs  and  collars,  ad- 
justable this,  that  and  t'other ;  but  hanged  if  ever  I  knew 
before  that  the  matrimonial  yoke  was  an  adjustable 
piece  of  neckwear.  Next  thing  in  the  market,  I  suppose, 
will  be   a  double  action  duplex  adjustable  wedding- 
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nng.''  And  the  maid-servant  answered  inquiringly, 
"  Sir  ?" 

"  Now  come  !"  the  wondering  ruralist  resumed,  afler 
a  second  thoughtful  period  of  soft  whistling,  during 
which  he  flung  pea-nuts  to  his  sqiurrels  with  unwonted 
rapidity.  '^  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  this  chap's 
mother,"  lifting  the  boy  to  his  knees,  "left  his  father 
just  because  she  got  tired  of  him,  like  he  was  a  faded 
ribbon  or  an  old-fashioned  scarf?" 

"  'Tain't  for  me  to  say  what  Miss  Burke  lef  Mr. 
Burke  for ;  all  I  know  she  done  quit  him.  Come  on, 
Charlie ;  yo'  pa  tole  me  I  mus'  take  you  straight 
home,"  says  Susanne,  in  a  sudden  burst  of  virtuous 
reticence. 

"  D n  it,  you  're  right,  too.  It 's  none  of  my  busi- 
ness to  let  you  be  telling  me,  either,"  Mr.  Dickison  an- 
swers, putting  the  boy  down  and  rising  to  his  feet, 
wroth  with  himself  that  he  should  have  permitted  his 
easily-aroused  sympathies  to  get  the  better  of  his  dis- 
cretion. 

''  Good-by,  Charlie  1"  The  old  man  extends  the  right 
hand  of  friendship  to  the  mite  in  short  skirts,  as  he 
stands  with  his  chubby  legs  very  far  apart  and  his  hat 
pushed  far  back  on  his  yellow  curls,  in  delighted  con- 
templation of  a  fight  between  two  squirrels  for  the  last 
nut.  ' 

*'I'se  coming  some  more,"  says  Charlie,  emphati- 
cally.    *'  I'se  coming  some  more  to  see  'um." 

'*  All  right,  old  chap.  You  come  and  we  will  feed 
the  squirrels  together.  You  shall  hold  the  bag  and  I'll 
whistle  the  little  rogues  up  for  you." 

With  which  understanding  Mr.  Dickison  and  his  new 
acquaintance  parted  for  the  day. 


VIII.— MR.    PINKHAM  EXPLAINS. 

"  PiNKHAM,  who  is  Burke  ?" 

Mr.  Dickison  asked  this  question  suddenly  of  the  son 
of  his  old  friend  Nathan,  as  they  sat  together  on  the 
stoop  of  No.  80  Melbome,  smoking  their  cigars,  with  the 
easy  familiarity  of  life- time  associates. 

Mr.  Pinkham  soon  secured  himself  a  footing  in  the 
Dickison  household.  Sundays,  it  was  an  understood 
thing  he  was  to  dine  with  them,  and  as  often  as  he  chose 
to  call  of  evenings ;  on  other  days  he  was  sure  of  a  warm 
welcome  from  all  the  family  and  a  fweet,  shy  look  of 
gladness  from  Sophie's  clear  gray  eyes. 

"Burke  I"  Mr.  Pinkham  echoes.  '*  Burke  I  what 
Burke  ?  There  may  be  a  hundred  or  more  Burkes  in 
Memphis." 

"  This  one  is  a  big-shouldered,  square-jawed  fellow. 
Lemuel  Burke,  I  believe." 

'^Oh,  yes!"  Mr.  Pinkham  laughs  softly,  as  he 
knocks  the  ash  from  his  cigar. 

"  AVell,  what  of  him  ?" 

"  'Pon  honor,  sir,  I  don't  know  much  to  his  discredit. 
He  's  a  poor  devil,  whose  wife  walked  off  one  day  and 
left  him." 

"  But  didn't  he  kick  up  a  row  ?" 

"  Before  or  after  do  you  mean  ?" 

"After — of  course,  man!" 

"  AVhat  for  ?" 

"What  for?  Man  alive— what  for?  Why— if  for 
nothing  else^-d n  it,  to  assert  his  manhood." 

"  I  think  he  did  assert  it." 

"  How  ?" 

'*  AVhy,  by  allowing  a  woman,  who  had  told  him  in 
plain  language  that  she  had  no  farther  use  for  him,  to 
go  in  peace.  This  is  a  good  big  world  of  ours,  and  if 
folks  can't  live  together  in  amity,  why  not  separate, 
instead  of  clinging  together  just  to  make  each  other 
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miserable  for  life  ?"  asks  this  exjionent  of  new-fashioned 
morals. 

''That  all  sounds  mtional  enough,  Pinkham,  but  it 's 
a  rotten  sort  of  reasoning,  rotten  to  the  core,  sir  I  Just 
start  that  notion  a  rolling,  and  the  cardinal  virtues  of 
old-fashioned  matrimonial  contracts — bearing  and  for- 
bearing— will  grow  musty  for  the  want  of  use.  But 
about  this  Burke  business.  Didn't  anybody  have  any- 
thing against  anybody,  or  pretend  to  have  V 

''  Oh,  yes,  lots  1  Some  say  he  beat  her,  and  others 
say  she  beat  him  !"  Mr.  Pinkham  says  lightly  and 
impartially. 

**Bosh!  Goon!" 

"  Some  say  he  was  crazy,  but  she  didn't  know  it  until 
after  they  were  married ;  others  say,  she  takes  a  little 
wine,  according  to  St.  PauPs  prescription,  herself." 

''Shouldn't  wonder  1''  says  the  martyr,  prepared  to 
believe  any  evil  of  a  woman  who  could  forget  her  pro- 
mise to  love,  honor  and  obey. 

*'  Some  say  that  she  married  him  thinking  that  he 
was  rich,  and  others  say  he  let  her  go  so  quietly  be- 
cause he  found  out  that  she  was  not." 

'*  Serves  'em  both  right  then,  if  that  '  some  say'  is 
correct." 

"  Some  say  his  sister,  who  was  very  much  opposed  to 
the  match,  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all ;  others  say  her 
mother  kicked  up  Cain  between  them." 

"  I  'd  be  bound  they  'd  have  to  lug  in  a  mother-in- 
law  I"  Mr.  Dickison  says. 

"  Some  say  he  's  a  saint  and  she  's  a  devil,  and  some 
say  just  vice  fersa." 

"  Of  course — of  course  ;  half  for  and  half  against. 
We  're  all  on  some  sort  of  a  see-saw  ;  you  go  up  and  I 
come  down,  at  tolerable  regular  intervals." 

"Mercy  I"  says  Mrs.  Dickison,  Mr.  Dickison 's  lapse 
into  thoughtful  meditation  giving  her  an  opportunity  to 
express  herself  for  the  first  time  :  "  What  awful  things 
people  do  do  in  cities  1" 

"  Isn't  human  nature  pretty  much  the  same  in  the 
country  as  it  is  in  the  city,  my  dear  madam  ?"  Mr. 
Pinkham  asks  with  that  air  of  superior  wisdom  which 
he  carried  so  successfully  at  No.  80  Melborne  Street. 

"I  don't  think  it  is,"  she  stoutly  maintained;  "in 
the  country  there 's  so  much  to  keep  a  woman  busy  and 
out  of  mischief.  There 's  her  poultry  and  her  pigs  and 
her  gardens  and  her  dairy  and  her  sewing,  if  she 's  any 
account,  and  nobody  to  talk  to  nor  to  put  mischief  into 
her  head,  nor  to  coax  her  out  gadding,  when  she'd 
much  better  be  darning  her  husband's  old  socks,  nor  no- 
body to  make  her  dissatisfied  with  the  husband  she 's  got, 
by  comparing  him  with  somebody  else's  husband — " 

Mrs.  Dickison 's  naive  summary  of  the  advantages  of 
country  life  over  city,  for  the  culture  of  the  domestic 
virtues,  was  here  brought  to  a  sudden  termination  by  a 
roar  of  indignation  from  the  martyr. 

"  I  suppose  we  're  to  understand,  then,  that  a  woman 
is  only  satisfied  with  her  own  husband  so  long  as  he  's 
the  only  man  she  sees,  are  we  ?" 

"  Mr.  Dickison  !"  Mrs.  Dickison's  elderly  cheeks 
flush  with  virtuous  indignation  as  she  turns  her  mild 
eyes  reprovingly  on  him. 

"Didn't  she  sav  so,  Pinkham  ?" 

"  I  certainly  did  not  so  understand  her,  sir." 

"Well,  Maria,"  the  martyr  continues  with  impressive 
solemnity,  "  after  that  I  am  prepared  for  anything  the 
future  may  have  in  store  for  me.  It  should  not  surprise 
me  at  all  to  get  up  some  morning  and  find  nothing  left 
of  you  but  your  big-rufflc-d  night-cap  and  your  red  flan- 
nel wrapper,  and  a  note  telling  me  you  had  searched 
your  heart  and  found  my  image  wam't  there,  and  ask- 


ing me  to  let  Lewis  come  to  see  you  occasionally.  But, 
Maria,  when  you  do  make  up  your  mind  to  that  rash 
step,  let  me  ask  one  favor  of  you  in  advance — two,  now 
I  come  to  think  of  it.  Take  Lewis  with  you,  by  all 
means,  and  forget  to  seiid  him  back,  and  be  certain  be- 
fore you  start  to  put  my  bootjack  where  I  can  find  it. 
My  wife  has  a  trick,  Pinkham,"  he  added  in  an  ex- 
planatory aside,  "  of  hiding  my  bootjack  in  the  most 
unguessable  places.  It 's  a  mania  with  her.  I  actually 
believe,  when  she  goes  to  church  and  sits  looking  at  the 
preacher  so  demurely,  she  's  studying  up  where  she  can 
find  a  new  place  to  hide  that  bootjack  in." 

"Mr.  Dickison  I"  his  wife  says  again  with  gently 
undulating  sides,  as  she  wipes  the  moisture  of  merri- 
ment from  her  gentle,  blue  eyes. 

"Is  she  very  beautiful,  Mr.  Pinkham?"  asks  Sophie. 

"  Who,  your  excellent  mother  here  ?" 

"  Ridiculous  I  I  mean  that  Mrs.  Burke — if  that  w 
her  name." 

"I  have  seen  many  more  beautiful  women,"  he  an- 
swers, with  a  look  of  deep  meaning  into  Sophie's  soft 
eyes,  which  drop  in  sudden  confusion  to  her  folded 
hands. 

"And  is  he  very  unhappy  ?"  asks  Annie,  whose  sym- 
pathies are  always  with  the  plaintiff  in  every  case. 

*'  Not  to  judge  from  his  general  conduct.  He  is  a 
quiet  business  man.  Pleasant  in  his  manners,  punctual 
in  his  habits,  to  be  seen  almost  every  day  in  the  park 
and  at  all  the  places  of  entertainment,  doesn't  look 
especially  tragical." 

"  Hanged  if  it  don't  beat  anything  I  ever  heard  of! " 
Mr.  Dickison  says ;  "its  coolness,  its  deliberation,  its 
matter-of-courseness,  is  what  makes  it  look  so  dev- 
ilish bad  in  my  eyes.  Why,  if  a  man's  wife  can  quit 
him  just  because  she 's  tired  of  him,  when  in  thunder 
can  a  fellow  feel  sure  of  her?  Now  I  expect  my  wife's 
been  tired  of  me  forty  dozen  times  since  we've  been  living 
here,  and  I  doing  nothing  but  playing  loafer  and  getting 
in  the  way  generally,  but  it  never  occurred  to  me  that 
she  had  such  a  startling  remedy  at  hand.  Maria,  when 
you  do  get  tired  of  me  don't  go  and  tell  people  that  I 
beat  you  nor  that  I  let  you  beat  me  ;  and  don't  try  to 
impose  the  insanity  dodge  on  folks  and  I  won't  let  out 
about  the  St.  Paul  prescription.  And,  wife,  if  you 
won't  assert  that  I  am  a  devil,  I  won't  deny  that  you 
are  a  saint.  But  let  what  must  come,  come  Maria,  I 
hope  I  shall  find  the  fortitude  necessary  to  bear  every 
ill  of  life — even  your  desertion — just  so  you  don't  forget 
about  the  bootjack,  and  take  Lewis  with  you." 

"I  am  sure,"  Sophie  ventured  to  say,  "Mr.  Pink- 
ham is  right  in  saying  that  it  was  better  to  have  done 
as  she  did  than  to  have  clung  together  for  the  mutual 
misery  of  a  lifetime."  Sophie  rather  prided  herself  on 
being  an  advanced  thinker  and  given  to  liberal  views  of 
life  in  general. 

"  I  am  sure,"  her  father  answered,  somewhat  tartly, 
"  I  would  not  give  much  for  the  future  happiness  of  any 
couple  who  regard  the  conjugal  tie  as  a  sort  of  slip-knot 
to  be  loosed  or  tightened  according  to  friction  and  res- 
tiveness.  When  your  mother  and  I  concluded  to  put 
our  necks  into  the  same  yoke  we  were  aware  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  substantial  piece  of  business  ;  that  it  meant 
give  and  take.  And  if  she  's  given  a  little  more  of  her 
mind,  and  I  've  taken  a  little  more  than  we  thought 
would  probably  be  the  case  beforehand,  it's  nobody's 
blamed  business  but  ours." 

"  I  expect  that  is  what  the  Burkes  think  of  their 
domestic  arrangements,"  says  Mr.  Pinkham,  who,  not 
beins:  overburdened  with  rural  innocence  or  troublesome 
scruples,  begins  to  find  this  essay  on  the  virtues  of 
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wives  and  husbands  a  trifle  tiresome.  He  had  much 
rather  have  Sophie  all  to  himself  yonder  in  the  dimly- 
lighted  parlor,  and  on  the  pretext  of  wanting  some 
music  he  manages  to  get  lier  there. 

"Rnkham's  right,"  Mr.  Dickison  says  to  his  wife, 
as  the  two  young  people  disappear  from  view.  "It  is 
none  of  my  business,  but  I'  m  just  fool  enough  to  be 
haunted  by  the  sight  of  that  man  trying  to  coax  his  own 
baby  to  love  him.  Maria,  this  is  a  queer  world  and  it 
takes  lots  o'  folks  to  make  it." 

A  piece  of  sententious  wisdom  which  Maria  did  not 
contradict. 

IX. — A  PIECE  OF  PERFECTION. 

Mr.  Ptnkham  had  asked  Mrs?.  Dickison,  with  his 
usual  display  of  reverential  courtesy,  for  permission  to 
bring  his  sister,  Mrs.  Hayden,  to  call  on  herself  and 
the  young  ladies. 

The  sister,  as  he  explained,  had  been  recently  left  a 
widow.  Her  dear  defunct  had  been  president  of  a  gas 
company  in  New  York  City.  In  consequence  of  her 
recent  bereavement,  his  sister  was  not  going  into  society 
at  all  at  present,  which  would  place  it  out  of  her  power 
to  show  the  young  ladies  such  attentions  as  her  in- 
herited consideration  for  their  father  would  prompt; 
she,  too,  having  grown  up  from  childhood  familiar  with 
and  revering  the  name  of  Dickison.  So,  if  they  would 
only  permit  her  to  come  to  them  in  a  quiet  way,  advanc- 
ing no  claim  but  that  of  being  Nathan  Pinkham^s  daugh- 
ter, she  should^  be  so  happy  to  know  them. 

The  fact  of  being  Nathan  Pinkham's  daughter  was  a 
good  letter  of  recommendation,  to  which  the  highly 
respectable  sound  of  "  president  "  and  "  gas  company  " 
added  such  a  suggestion  of  super-excellence  that  Mrs. 
Dicki son's  response  was  warm  almost  to  the  border  of 
gush. 

So  it  was  decided  that  Mr.  Pinkham  should  bring 
Mrs.  Hayden  to  call  on  the  following  Thursday  after- 
noon. The  contretemps  of  Mrs.  Benton's  never-to-be- 
forgotten  visit  had  ''  taught  them  all  a  lesson,"  as  they 
declared.  The  front  door  should  never  be  left  unlocked 
again  !  Lewis  should  never  be  allowed  to  eat  cold  black- 
berry pie  on  the  front  portico  again  1  No  one  should  ever 
be  permitted  to  try  on  new  shoes  in  the  back  parlor !  The 
fall  and  rise  of  bread  should  be  conflned  to  the  precincts 
of  the  kitchen,  and  all  "  bangs  "  should  punctually 
emerge  from  the  grub  to  the  butterfly  condition  at  a 
stated  morning  hour  I — were  a  few  of  the  resolutions 
passed  to  secure  the  household  f^om  a  possibility  of 
like  disgrace  in  the  future. 

*'  We  must  all  remember,"  Sophie  had  said  wamingly, 
"  that  we  are  not  in  the  country  now,  with  all  the  world 
for  our  own." 

To  which  Mrs.  Dickison  had  mournfully  responded  : 

*'  It  was  not  likely  she  ever  should  forget  she  was  not 
in  the  country,  as  it  fell  to  her  lot  to  buy  all  the  wilted 
vegetables  and  stale  eggs  for  the  family's  consumption," 
leaving  it  problematical  whether  or  not  the  good  old 
lady  really  meant  to  say  she  bought  all  the  wilted  vege- 
tables and  stale  eggs  that  came  to  market. 

So  everything  was  in  city  trim  when  the  accepted 
time  came,  and  Sophie,  peeping  down  through  the 
bowed  blinds  of  her  bed-room  window,  saw  Mr.  Pink- 
ham  holding  their  front  gate  open  for  a  tall  blonde, 
whose  elegant  mourning  only  served  to  enhance  her 
delicate  beauty. 

"  She  's  just  a  piece  of  perfection,  Annie,  from  those 
flufly  little  yellow  bangs  peeping  out  from  her  widow's 
cap,  down  to  the  tip  of  that  little  patent-leather  boot," 
she  says,  in  a  confldental  burst  of  enthusiasm,  with- 


drawing from  the  window  to  give  one  last  *'  touch  up  " 
to  her  own  untrained  frizzes  before  going  down. 

'*  They  say  patent-leather  boots  are  becoming  fash- 
ionable again  for  ladies,"  says  Annie,  who  is  turning 
round  and  round  before  the  big  glass-doored  armoire, 
somewhat  as  a  dog  does  when  looking  for  the  softest 
place  on  a  rug. 

*'  Mercy  !  I  wonder  if  I  ever  shall  leani  to  drape  a 
polonaise  stylishly  ?  Sophie,  don't  you  think  there  is  a 
certain  adorable  something  about  town  girls  that  we 
never  shall  catch  ?"  she  asks  pathetically. 

''  Knack,  I  suppose  I  Knack  is  an  extra  sense  that  is 
accorded  some  women.  The  woman  with  knack  can 
accomplish  wonders  on  nothing ;  the  woman  without  it 
is  helpless  with  millions  at  her  command.  It  is  a  gift 
— one  that  you  certainly  do  not  possess.  Nan.  You  will 
pin  your  over-dresses  back  as  if  you  were  getting  ready 
for  a  good  hard  day's  scrubbing.  Maybe  you  will  take 
in  something  after  a  while  by  absorption." 

Miss  Dickison  leans  forward,  in  front  of  the  glass  to 
give  one  or  two  little  dabs  to  the  love-locks  on  her 
pretty  forehead,  while  she  delivers  this  final  crumb  of 
comfort  to  Nan,  the  knackless,  before  they  both  pass 
down  stairs,  with  an  aching  sense  of  inferiority  in  their 
innocent  hearts  to  meet  the  faultless  Mrs.  Hayden. 

Mrs.  Hayden 's  manners  were  so  calmly  self-possessed, 
so  coolly  polite,  that  she  acted  somewhat  like  an  anes- 
thetic on  the  two  slightly-flurried  country  maidens  that 
blushingly  accorded  her  the  meed  of  superiority  with 
their  first  glance.  She  had  a  most  disconcerting  trick 
of  leveling  her  fine  gray  eyes  upon  one  and  forgetting  to 
withdraw  them,  leaving  one  to  imagine  that  she  had 
soared  involuntarily  above  the  commonplace  tittle-tattle 
addressed  to  her  into  realms  of  meditation  where  few 
dared  hope  to  follow  her,  leaving  one  to  await  her  return 
to  mundane  matters  with  what  patience  one  could  com- 
mand. In  the  meantime  one  had  the  very  best  possible 
opportunity  for  discovering  what  fine  eyes  hers  were. 

"  My  brother  tells  me  you  are  located  here.  I  hope 
to  see  more  of  you.  I  wish  we  might  be  good  friends." 
Mrs.  Hayden  leveled  these  remarks  and  her  handsome 
eyes  especially  at  Miss  Sophia  Dickison.  She  spoke  in 
a  voice  of  well-bred  low  pitch,  and  her  words  were 
**paid  out,"  so  to  speak,  with  an  accurate  measure- 
ment, as  if  she  were  in  the  habit  of  retailing  her  obser- 
vations at  so  much  an  inch.  The  curves  of  her 
well-shaped  mouth  were  the  only  things  that  moved 
when  she  spoke.  The  rest  of  her  features  were  as  entirt»ly 
at  rest,  as  if  she  had  been  a  doll  provided  with  a  hidden 
apparatus  that  gave  her  temporary  powers  of  speech 
on  the  pulling  of  a  string.  Mr.  Pinkham  was  probably 
aware  of  the  intermittent  nature  of  his  sister's  col- 
loquial powers,  for  he  exerted  himself  in  an  unusual 
degree  to  talk,  and  was  ably  seconded  by  Mrs.  Dickison, 
who  pronounced  it  "real  clever  "  of  him  to  bring  such 
an  elegant  dame  to  see  such  simple  country  folk. 

Sophie  was  a  little  surprised  that  a  woman  who  had, 
of  course,  **seen  everything,"  should  be  content  to  sny 
so  little,  but  attributed  the  reticence  of  their  new  friend 
to  that  elegant  languor  which  comes  of  satiety. 

Annie  wondered,  humbly,  if  the  time  ever  would 
come  when  she  should  feel  as  perfectly  at  her  ease  in 
sumptuous  raiment  as  the  superb  Mrs.  Hayden  looked. 

What  with  Mrs.  Hayden 's  amiable  determination  to 
be  pleased  and  Mr.  Pinkham's  gallant  resolve  to  show  off 
handsome  Sophie  Dickison  at  her  best,  and  the  simple 
faith  of  all  the  Dickisons  in  the  goldiness  of  this  glitter, 
the  visit  promised  to  be  highly  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 

Sophie  breathed  freely  when  their  visitors  rose  to  de- 
part.    It  had  all  been  perfect.     Not  a  single  thing  had 
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gone  wrong.  Mrs.  Dickison,  who  was  acknowledged  to 
be  rather  unreliable  as  a  grammarian,  had  not  lapsed 
once.  Annie,  whose  rustic  trick  of  exclaiming  ecstati- 
cally over  every  pleasing  novelty  was  such  a  thorn  in 
her  sister's  more  elegant  flesh,  had  held  her  interjec- 
tions well  in  hand.  Lewis  had  sacredly  observed  his 
promise  to  *'  make  himself  scarce  "  until  supper  time, 
in  consideration  of  an  unlimited  supply  of  jam.  Sophie 
really  began  to  feel  quite  hopeful  of  an  aristocratic 
efflorescence  in  the  whole  family.  Her  satinfaction 
reached  a  climax  when  Mrs.  Hayden,  retaining  her 
almost  tremulous  hand  in  both  of  her  own  daintily- 
gloved  ones,  said  in  that  low,  measured  voice  which 
Sophie  was  sure  must  be  the  acme  of  good  breeding, 
*'  Herbert  has  told  me  about  you,  Miss  Dickison.  It  is 
his  desire  that  we  see  a  great  deal  of  each  other.  I 
hope  it  will  be  yours,  too.     I  am  an  old  woman  now — " 

*'Mer — ''  Annie  began,  deprecatingly,  but  swallowed 
her  surprise  and  exclamation  at  one  gulp. 

'''  So  I  am  going  to  ask  you  not  to  count  visits  with 
me,  but  come  to  me  often  at  my  hotel.  My  life  now  is 
a  very  retired  and  a  very  desolate  one  "  (in  token  whereof 
Mrs.  Hayden  extracted  a  deep  black-bordered  handker- 
chief from  her  velvet  reticule  and  shook  its  folds  out 
gently,  as  if  she  were  preparing  to  hoist  a  signal  of  dis- 
tress), ^^  and  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  many  things  in 
my  'cell,' as  Herbert  calls  it,  that  might  shock  3*our 
tidy  country  notions." 

(Sophie  thought  she  hated  her  visitor  for  coupling  her 
name  with  tidiness  and  country  habits — just  the  recom- 
mendations for  a  milkmaid). 

''  But  you  must  come  to  me  prepared  to  be  charitable. 
I  am  a  sad  idler — a  good-for-nothing  esthetic,  who  has 
never  been  able  to  sacrifice  her  love  for  the  beautiful  to 
any  demands  of  the  useful.  Perhaps  I  might  improve 
if  you  dear,  good  country  people  would  let  me  see  plenty 
of  your  simple,  honest  habits."  (Sophie  was  quite  sure 
now  that  she  hated  Mrs.  Hayden.)  "  Promise,  now,  if  I 
shock  you  in  my  at-home,  you  won't  be  naughty  and 
criticise  me  too  severely." 

The  sweet  humility  of  this  plea,  spoken  in  such  a 
voice  and  emphasized  with  such  a  glance,  was  too  much 
for  the  tender  Dickison  heart. 

Sophie  replied,  with  honest  adulation,  that  she  was 
sure  things  were  *' just  lovely  wherever  Mrs.  Hayden 
was." 

*'0h,  Herbert  I  take  me  away  from  this  naughty 
flatterer,"  Mrs.  Hayden  says,  with  a  reproving  tap  of 
her  fan  on  Sophie's  pink  cheek,  and  Mr.  Pinkham  opens 
the  front  door  for  their  egress. 

*'God  bless  my  soul,  Pinkham,  I'm  sure  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you  I  I  was  just  wishing  I  had  a  third 
hand  temporarily,  or  could  ring  the  bell  with  my  nose." 

It  was  Mr.  Dickison  who  greeted  Mr.  Pinkham  thus 
cordially  as  he  opened  the  front  door,  and  then  a  death- 
like stillness  fell  upon  the  little  group. 

Mr.  Dickispn  was  revealed  to  his  crushed  family  hold- 
ing his  new  silk  hat  between  both  hands  with  tenderest 
care,  to  guard  its  contents — creamy  white  eggs — from 
the  possibility  of  rude  contact.     Ever>'  pocket  of  his 


stifl"  white  duck  suit,  coat  and  trowsers,  were  bulging 
out  to  their  utmost  capacity  with  the  same  fragile 
cargo,  while  his  jolly  red  face  beamed  upon  the  startled 
group  from  beneath  the  folds  of  his  yellow  silk  handker- 
chief that  he  liad  bound  about  it  when  converting  his 
beaver  into  an  egg-basket.  On  the  sight  of  a  strange 
lady  the  martyr  had  involuntarily  backed  up  against 
the  tall  wooden  partition  that  divided  the  porticoes, 
where  he  stood  the  picture  of  comic  despair. 

The  culprit  was  the  first  to  recover  himself,  which  he 
did  with  his  most  recklessly  boisterous  laugh  : 

'*  God  bless  my  soul,  mamma,  when  you  and  the  girls 
insisted  upon  my  adopting  that  stove-pipe  for  gentility's 
sake  I  hadn't  an  idea  what  a  resource  it  might  prove  in 
the  hour  of  need.  Your  sister,  I  suppose,  Pinkham. 
Sorry  can't  ofier  you  a  hand,  madam;  regret  more 
than  ever  that  I  haven't  but  two.  Thought  my  wife 
would  praise  me  for  my  heroism  in  bringing  home  a  lot 
of  fresh  eggs  I  found  way  out  on  the  road  to  Chelsea,  J 
b'lieve  they  call  it ;  says  she  hasn't  seen  a  dozen  good 
ones  since  she  left  the  place;  but  yonder  she  stands 
glaring  at  me  as  if  I  was  a  death's  head.  They  're  real 
fresh  ones,  Mrs.  D." 

*'  I  am  sure  you  don't  look  at  all  like  a  death's-head, 
sir,"  Mrs.  Hayden  says  in  her  even  voice. 

"'  Mr.  Dickison  I"  his  wife  says  in  a  sepulchral  voice. 

"God  bless  my  soul !"  and  following  the  direction  of 
his  wife's  anguished  gaze,  the  martyr  became  aware  of 
two  little  yellow  pools  settling  about  his  feet,  at  which 
he  stands  in  the  most  helpless  consternation. 

*' Very  unfortunate,"  he  says,  grinning  rather  feebly 
on  the  group  around  him. 

''For  your  duck  suit  I  I  should  say  so,"  says  Mr. 
Pinkham  good  naturedly,  coming  to  the  rescue. 

"  Oh,  hang  the  suit  I  that  '11  wash.  I  meant  for  the 
eggs  and  for  my  reputation.  This  is  terrible,  Pinkham ; 
by  George  it  is,  sir  1" 

"  If  the  one  were  as  indestructible  as  I  am  sure  the 
other  is,  sir,  there  would  be  no  broken  eggs  to  deplore, 
nor  duck  suit  to  be  consigned  prematurely  to  the  wash- 
iiib,"  Mr.  Pinkham  says  with  ready  tact. 

"  Hanged  if  I  don't  wish  I  had  a  hat  now  to  take  off 
in  acknowledgement  of  that  speech,  boy !  You  get  the 
gift  of  the  gab  straight  trom  poor  old  Nath.  He  's  made 
it  all  right  for  me,  ladies,  hasn't  he  ?"' 

"  As  right  as  a  hatless  man  with  a  yellow  silk  hand- 
kerchief on  his  head,  and  little  sulphur-colored  rivulets 
streaming  from  every  pore  of  him  can  be  made,"  says 
Mrs.  Dickison,  laughing  helplessly ;  while  Mrs.  Hay- 
den helped  on  the  good  work  by  saying : 

"  I  am  sure  any  lover  of  the  beautiful  who  does  not 
sacrifice  his  love  of  the  beautiful  to  the  useful,  must  ac- 
knowledge that  a  rubicund  visage  under  a  yellow  silk 
handkerchief  is  a  much  more  picturesque  object  than 
that  same  visage  under  a  stifi*  black  hat.  You  look 
quite  esthetic,  sir ;  really  suggest  a  sunflower  I" 

"  Thankee  I"  says  the  martyr  dubiously.  "All  the 
same.  Next  time  I  '11  take  a  basket  along.  But  that 
hat  did  come  in  handy.     They  're  real  fresh,  Mrs.  D." 

But  Sophie  looked  as  if  she  would  never  smile  again. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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"Alexander  Hamilton,"  said  Gallatin,  "left  his 
successor  a  sinecure  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury."  So  perfect  was  the  system  of  adminis.tration 
he  devised  that  it  continues  even  to  this  day,  modified  in 
some  particulars  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  present, 
but  essentially  unchanged.  And  no  great  question  of 
finance  has  since  arisen  the  principles  of  which  were 
not  ably  discussed  by  that  master  mind,  who  has  been 
called  the  American  Turgot,  but  who  surpassed  the 
great  Frenchman,  both  in  genius  and  solidity. 

Our  present  system  of  internal  revenue  was  made 
necessary  by  the  state  of  our  finances  during  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion,  but  it  was  not  new.  It  was  only  a 
tool  that  had  been  laid  away  rusted  and  forgotten  during 
many  years  of  peace,  to  be  reproduced  when  necessity 
called  for  it.  New  to  the  generation  to  which  Chase 
and  Bout  well  announced  it  amid  the  roar  of  cannon  in 
1862,  it  was  not  new  to  history.  Internal  taxation  is 
as  old  as  government  itself;  but  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  essential  elements  of  our  present  system  were 
enunciated  more  than  ninety  years  ago.  Under  the 
Confederation,  a  direct  tax  for  the  support  of  the  central 
government  was  apportioned  among  the  states,  to  be 
paid  from  their  own  revenues ;  but  the  levy  proved 
futile  from  the  lack  of  power  to  enforce  it.  Under  the 
Constitution,  the  general  government  relied  at  tirst  en- 
tirely for  its  support  upon  a  tariff  upon  imports,  but 
our  commerce  was  then  in  its  infancy,  and  the  revenues 
proved  insufficient.  In  1790,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Sec- 
retary-of  the  Treasury,  recommended  to  Congress  the 
imposition  of  an  excise  tax  upon  domestic  spirits,  varying 
in  amount  according  to  its  proof  or  alcoholic  strength, 
and  discriminating  in  favor  of  spirits  distilled  from  do- 
mestic materials  as  against  those  distilled  from  molasses, 
sugar,  and  other  foreign  materials,  and  adjusting  the 
tariff  upon  imported  spirits  accordingly. 

"Duties  of  the  kind  proposed,"  says  Secretary  Ham- 
ilton, "  are  not  novel  in  the  United  States,  as  has  been 
intimated  in  another  place.  They  have  existed  to  a 
considerable  extent  under  several  of  the  state  govern- 
ments, particularly  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and 
Pennsylvania.  In  Connecticut,  a  state  exemplary  for 
its  attachment  to  popular  principles,  not  only  all  ardent 
spirits,  but  foreign  articles  of  consumption  generally 
have  been  the  subject  of  an  excise  or  inland  duty." 

In  support  of  this,  however,  he  remarks  that  there 
appear  to  him  two  leading  principles,  one  or  the  other 
of  which  must  necessarily  characterize  whatever  plan 
may  be  adopted.  One  of  them  makes  the  security  of  the 
revenue  to  depend  chiefly  on  the  vigilance  of  the  public  offi- 
cers ;  the  other  rests  it  essentially  on  the  integrity  of  the 
individuals  interested  to  avoid  payment  of  it.  The  first  is 
the  basis  of  the  plan  submitted  by  the  Secretary ;  the  last 
has  pervaded  most,  if  not  all,  the  systems  which  have 
hitherto  been  practiced  upon  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  oaths  of  the  dealers  have  been  almost 
the  only  security  for  their  compliance  with  the  laws.  It 
cannot  be  too  much  lamented  that  these  have  been 
found  an  inadequate  dependence.  But  experience  has, 
on  every  trial,  manifested  them  to  be  such.  Taxes  or 
duties  relying  for  their  collection  on  that  security 
wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  are  uniformly  unproductive. 
And  they  cannot  fail  to  he  unequal  as  long  as  men  con- 
tinue to  be  discriminated  by  unequal  portions  of  recti- 
tude. The  most  conscientious  will  pay  most ;  the  least 
conscientious  least.     It  is  a  truth  that  cannot  be  kept 


too  constantly  in  view,  that  all  revenue  laws  which  are 
so  constructed  as  to  involve  a  lax  and  defective  execu- 
tion, are  instruments  of  oppression  to  the  most  merito- 
rious part  of  those  on  whom  they  immediately  operate, 
and  of  additional  burdens  on  the  community  at  large. 

Following  the  recommendations  of  Secretary  Hamil- 
ton, the  First  Congress,  at  its  third  session,  passed  an 
act,  approved  March  3, 1791,  which  is  not  only  the  basis 
of  our  present  system,  but  contains  most  of  its  essential 
provisions. 

It  divided  the  country  into  districts,  subject  to  altera- 
tion and  to  subdivision  into  convenient  ''surveys  of 
inspection"  by  the  President.  It  authorized  him  to 
appoint  one  supervisor  and  as  many  inspectors  of  survey 
as  he  should  judge  necessary  in  each  district,  and  to 
locate  offices  of  inspection  in  each  survey.  It  imposed 
an  excise  tax  upon  all  spirits  distilled  within  the 
United  States  wholly  or  in  part  from  molasses,  sugar 
or  other  foreign  materials,  of  eleven  to  thirty  cents  per 
gallon^  according  to  the  proof,  to  be  determined  by 
Dicas'  hydrometer ;  and  upon  all  such  spirits  distilled 
from  any  article  of*  the  growth  or  product  of  the 
United  States,  a  tax  of  from  nine  to  twenty-five  cents, 
according  to  proof.  Under  our  present  system  of 
gauging  spirits,  these  taxes  would  be  expressed  as  eleven 
and  nine  cents  respectively  per  proof  gallon.  This  tax 
was  required  to  be  paid  before  the  removal  of  the  spirits 
from  the  distillery,  with  an  abatement  of  two  cents  per 
ten  gallons,  or  secured  by  a  nine-months'  bond.  Casks 
of  spirits  were  to  be  branded  and  gauged  before  re- 
moval, under  penalty  of  forfeiture,  and  the  officer  to 
record  and  certify  the  same ;  and  to  be  removed  at  any 
other  time  than  between  sun-rising  and  sun-setting 
under  the  same  penalty.  A  duty  was  imposed  on  stills 
of  sixty  cents  per  gallon  of  capacity,  including  the 
head,  and  the  act  provided  that  the  evidence  of  the 
employment  of  stills  should  be  their  being  erected  upon 
masonry  or  brick-work  in  a  condition  to  be  used ;  that 
the  duties  on  stills  shall  be  collected  semi-annually 
by  the  supervisor,  and  that  in  case  of  failure  to  pay, 
the  duty  shall  be  collected  by  an  action  for  debt.  Dis- 
tillers were  required  to  place  signs  over  the  doors  of 
every  building  and  apartment  used  for  the  distillation 
or  storage  of  spirits,  and  that  they  shall  furnish  the  in- 
spector with  a  particular  entry  in  writing  describing  the 
same,  under  a  heavy  penalty ;  that  the  supervisor  shall 
inspect  the  distillery,  and  the  inspector  shall  take  an 
account  of  old  stock,  and  give  certificate  of  the  same; 
that  importers  of  distilled  spirits  shall  make  entry 
thereof;  that  distilled  spirits  not  branded  nor  accom- 
panied by  certificate  of  inspection  shall  be  forfeited ; 
that  officers  of  inspection  may  enter  places  where  spirits 
are  stored,  and  inspect  and  sample  spirits,  and  may  take 
away  the  samples,  paying  the  market  price  therefor; 
that  a  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars  shall  be  imposed 
for  defacing  the  marks  or  brands  on  any  cask  ;  that  no 
marked  vessels  shall  be  used  for  other  spirits ;  that 
spirits  fraudulently  concealed  shall  be  forfeited,  and  sus- 
pected places  may  be  searched  by  warrant  of  a  judge  or 
justice  of  the  peace  ;  that  distillers  shall  keep  books  and 
make  entries  of  the  materials  used  and  spirits  distilled 
by  them ;  that  certain  penalties  shall  not  extend  to 
owners  of  stills  of  the  capacity  of  fifty  gallons  or  less; 
and  how  the  proof  of  spirits  shall  be  ascertained  (by 
Dicas'  hydrometer)  and  marked. 

Tench  Coxe  was  appointed  the  first  Commissioner  of 
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the  Revenue.  He  was  an  honest,  able  and  efficient  offi- 
cer, and,  after  organizing  the  system  under  the  active 
supervision  of  Secretary  Hamilton,  administered  the  af- 
fairs of  the  office  until  his  resignation  in  1798,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  William  Miller,  Jr.,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  system  was  not  at  first  a  success,  either  politi- 
cally or  financially.  It  took  time  to  get  the  machinery 
in  running  order.  With  but  few  exceptions,  the  sala- 
ries of  officers  were  very  low,  and  often  insufficient, 
even  in  those  halcyon  days  of  cheap  living  and  low 
prices.  During  the  first  fiscal  year  the  receipts  from 
domestic  spirits  amounted  to  only  $208,943,  instead 
of  1655,000  as  had  been  estimated.  Numerous  ob- 
jections were  raised  to  almost  every  provision  of  the 
act.  Distillers,  particularly  of  geneva,  or  gin,  com- 
plained that  official  supervision  imperiled  the  secrets  of 
the  trade  and  manufacture.  Others  complained  of  the 
hardship  of  having  to  keep  books,  and  of  compliance 
with  other  precautionary  regulations.  Rum  and  gin 
distillers  held  that  the  discriminating  duties  did  not 
sufficiently  protect  them  from  the  competition  of  im- 
ported spirits  on  the  one  hand,  while  they  were  unjustly 
discriminated  against  in  the  interest  of  distillers  of 
native  grains  and  fruits  on  the  other.  They  complained 
that  the  excise  was  unequal,  unjust  and  oppressive ; 
that  the  requirement  of  oaths  to  returns  was  demorali- 
zing, and  that  the  penalties  were  too  severe. 

Congress  refbrred  all  these  objections  and  petitions  to 
Secretary  Hamilton,  who,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1792, 
made  a  lengthy  and  masterly  report  upon  the  whole 
subject.  ** These  objections,"  said  he,  beginning  with 
a  happy  summary  of  them,  "  have  reference  to  a  sup- 
posed tendency  of  the  act,  first,  to  contravene  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty ;  secondly,  to  injure  morals;  thirdly, 
to  oppress  by  heavy  and  excessive  penalties ;  fourthly, 
to  injure  industry  and  interfere  with  the  business  of  dis- 
tilling.'^ Then,  taking  them  up  one  by  one,  he  exposed 
with  great  clearness  the  sophistry  of  many,  the  mistaken 
ideas  and  erroneous  statements  of  others ;  and  while 
showing  how  the  act^might  be  so  amended  and  modified 
as  to  make  it  at  the  same  time  more  acceptable  and 
more  efficient,  he  sustained  the  system  with  a  very  able 
argument.  Objection  having  been  particularly  directed 
to  the  weight  of  penalties,  and  to  the  provision  taxing 
the  capacity  of  country  stills,  instead  of  the  spirits  ac- 
tually distilled,  as  in  cities  and  towns,  he  showed,  in 
reply  to  the  former,  that  *'  Penalties  like  these,  for  will- 
ful and  fhiudulent  breaches  of  an  important  law,  cannot 
truly  be  deemed  either  unusual  or  excessive  ;"  and,  to 
the  latter,  that  the  duty  of  sixty  cents  per  gallon  on  the 
capacity  of  stills  was  founded  on  a  computation  that  a 
still  of  any  given  dimensions,  worked  four  months  in  the 
year,  the  usual  period  of  country  distillation,  would  yield 
a  quantity  of  spirits  which,  at  the  rate  of  nine  cents  per 
gallon,  would  correspond  with  sixty  cents  per  gallon  of 
capacity  of  the  still.  This  was  in  lieu  of  a  tax  on  the 
quantity  distilled,  and  amounted  practically,  he  stated, 
to  a  gallon  tax  of  seven  and  a  half  instead  of  nine  cents. 
It  is  proper  to  add  that  this  latter  objection  came  chiefly 
from  Western  Pennsylvania  and  South  Carolina. 

After  due  consideration  of  these  objections  and  the 
Secretary's  report.  Congress  passed  "an  amendatory," 
which  was  approved  by  the  President,  May  8,  1792.  Its 
most  important  provisions  were  the  repeal  of  the  for- 
mer tax  and  the  imposition  of  a  new  tax  on  spirits  dis- 
tilled from  foreign  materials  of  ten  to  twenty -five  cents, 
and  on  spirits  distilled  from  domestic  materials  of  seven 
to  eighteen  cents  per  gallon,  according  to  proof.  The 
tax  on  the  latter  class  of  spirits  was  to  apply  to  all  dis- 


tilleries of  one  or  more  stills  having  a  capacity  of  four 
hundred  gallons  or  upward,  and  located  in  any  city, 
town  or  village.  At  any  smaller  distillery,  or  one 
located  elsewhere,  the  tax  imposed  was  fifty-four  cents 
per  gallon  upon  the  capacity  of  the  still,  including  the 
head,  with  the  option  of  paying  ten  cents  per  gallon  of 
capacity  per  month,  or  seven  cents  per  gallon  on  the 
amount  actually  distilled.  The  owners  of  stills  were  to 
enter  them  and  obtain  license  under  penalty,  and  were 
to  be  liable  for  the  taxes  accruing.  The  stills  were  to 
be  identified  by  progressive  numbers,  etc.  An  "  office 
of  inspection  "  was  to  be  opened  in  each  county.  That 
the  secrets  of  the  trade  might  be  protected,  officers  of 
inspection  were  to  forbear  inspecting  distilleries  of 
geneva  or  sweet  cordials  for  two  hours  in  each  day.  An 
abatement  of  two  per  cent  was  to  be  made  for  leakage, 
and  seven  per  cent  was  to  be  allowed  for  expenses  of 
collection  of  the  tax,  not  to  exceed  seventy  thousand 
dollars  in  the  aggregate. 

In  nearly  every  part  of  the  country  complaints  appear 
to  have  ceased  and  the  law  was  generally  enforced,  result- 
ing in  an  internal  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  1793  of  $337,- 
706.  But  in  certain  sections  discontent  was  unallayed, 
and  opposition  to  the  law  was  persistent  and  even  vio- 
lent. In  the  next  year  the  internal  revenue  fell  to 
$274,089.  On  the  16th  of  May,  1794,  Mr.  Moore,  from 
the  committee  to  which  were  referred  petitions  from 
Washington  County,  Maryland,  and  Chester  and  Lan- 
caster Counties,  Pennsylvania,  prating  for  revision  and 
amendment  of  the  act,  made  a  report  to  the  House,  in 
which  "  the  committee  further  state  that  there  remains 
some  opposition  to  the  law  in  two  western  surveys  of 
South  Carolina,  in  the  survey  of  Kentucky,  and  the 
western  survey  of  Pennsylvania ;  that  the  supervisor 
of  the  district  of  Pennsylvania  has  nutde  no  returns 
(although  thereto  duly  required  and  repeatedly  urged). 
Your  committee,  therefore,  liave  had  no  proof  before 
them  that  the  law,  so  &,r  as  it  respects  spirits  distilled 
from  domestic  materials,  has  been  executed  in  any  part 
of  the  state."  They  also  report  that  the  supervisor  of 
tliat  district  states  tliat  "^  no  returns  from  the  inspectors 
of  surveys  within  his  district  have  been  furnished  to 
him  to  a  later  period  than  the  30th  of  June,  1792.  This 
failure,  the  supervisor  alleges,  arises  from  the  total  in- 
execution  of  the  law  in  some  of  the  surveys,  and  the 
partial  execution  of  it  in  others." 

The  necessity  for  an  increased  revenue  being  a  press- 
ing one.  Congress,  by  acts  approved  June  5  and  9, 
1794,  imposed  a  tax  of  from  one  to  ten  dollars  upon 
carriages  for  the  conveyance  of  persons,  a  license  tax  of 
five  dollars  for  selling  wines  and  foreign  distilled  spirit- 
uous liquors  by  retail;  eight  cents  per  pound  upon 
snufi*,  two  cents  per  pound  upon  refined  sugar,  and 
twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  per  hundred  dollars  upon  pro- 
perty sold  at  auction ;  these  taxes  to  continue  in  force 
for  two  years ;  manufacturers  of  snufi'and  refined  sugar 
to  give  bond,  keep  books  and  make  reports,  and  auc- 
tioneers to  give  bond  and  have  license.  At  the  same 
time,  districts  and  surveys  of  inspection  were  created  in 
the  territories  northwest  and  south  of  the  Ohio,  and 
concurrent  jurisdiction  of  ofienses  under  the  internal 
revenue  acts  was  conferred  on  state  courts. 

Meanwhile  discontent  and  opposition  in  the  disaf- 
fected districts,  fomented  and  encouraged  by  political 
demagogues,  as  in  later  days,  increased  and  assumed 
the  proportions  of  armed  insurrection.  The  marshal 
of  Western  Pennsylvania,  David  Lenox,  was  fired  upon, 
arrested  and  detained  until  he  promised  to  serve  no 
more  processes  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  Not  satisfied 
with  this,  a  deputation  of  the  insurgents  afterward 
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compelled  him  to  surrender  the  processes  he  had  served, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  flee.  On  the  16th  of  July  the 
house  of  General  John  Neville,  the  inspector  of  the 
revenue  near  Rttsburg,  was  attacked,  but  defended 
with  such  spirit  that  the  assailants  were  forced  to  re- 
tire. He  called  in  vain  upon  the  magistrates  and  mili- 
tary for  protection.  The  attack*  was  soon  ailerward 
renewed  by  five  hundred  men.  One  of  the  insurgents 
was  killed  and  several  on  both  sides  wounded.  Neville 
was  forced  to  take  fli$;ht,  and  his  house  and  buildings^ 
with  all  they  contained,  were  burned.  The  marshal 
and  inspector  made  their  way  down  the  Ohio,  and  by  a 
circuitous  route  to  Philadelphia.  Bradford  caused  the 
mails  to  be  stopped  and  opened,  and  upon  his  demand 
the  authors  of  letters  giving  an  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  insurgents  were  banished  from  Pittsburg. 
The  house  of  another  officer  who  had  resigned  his  com- 
mission, and  that  of  a  citizen  who  had  protected  and 
sheltered  the  officers,  were  also  burned  to  the  ground, 
with  all  their  contents.  The  insurgents  organized  them- 
selves into  anned  bands,  and  the  Mingo  Creek  Society 
openly  proclaimed  resistance,  and  called  a  convention 
of  delegates  to  meet  at  Parkinson's  Ferry  on  the  14th 
of  August.  *'The  government,"  wrote  Washington, 
"could  no  longer  remain  a  passive  spectator  of  the  con- 
tempt with  which  the  laws  were  treated." 

In  response  to  a  call  from  the  executive,  Secretary 
Hamilton  made  a  lengthy  and  detailed  report  to  the 
President,  in  which  he  says  : 

"The  four  most  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  since 
the  commencement  of  these  laws,  a  period  of  more  than 
three  years,  have  been  in  steady  and  violent  opposition 
to  them.  By  formal  public  meetings  of  influential  in- 
dividuals, whose  resolutions  and  proceedings  had  for 
undisguised  objects  to  render  the  laws  odious,  to  dis- 
countenance a  compliance  with  them,  and  to  intimidate 
individuals  from  accepting  and  executing  offices  under 
them  ;  by  a  general  spirit  of  opposition  (thus  fomented) 
among  the  inhabitants ;  by  repeated  instances  of  armed 
parties  going  in  disguise  to  the  houses  of  the  officers  of 
the  revenue,  and  inflicting  upon  them  personal  violence 
and  outrage  x  by  general  combinations  to  forbear  a  com- 
pliance with  the  requisitions  of  the  laws,  by  examples  of 
injury  to  the  property  and  insult  to  the  persons  of  indi- 
viduals who  have  shown  by  their  conduct  a  disposition 
to  comply,  and  by  an  almost  universal  non-compliance 
with  the  laws ;  their  execution  within  the  counties  in 
question  has  been  completely  frustrated." 

Washington  referred  the  papers  to  the  Hon.  James 
Wilson,  an  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who 
returned  them  with  an  opinion  coinciding  with  that  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  on  the  7th  of  August 
the  President  issued  a  proclamation  written  by  Hamil- 
ton and  containing  in  its  preamble  a  detailed,  yet  suc- 
cinct, statement  of  the  events  which  necessitated  it. 
The  essential  differences  of  political  opinion  between 
JeflTerson  and  Hamilton  and  their  respective  schools 
had  before  this  been  exhibited  in  the  debates  upon  the 
latter's  system  of  internal  revenue,  Mr.  Madison  and 
the  followers  of  the  Virginia  statesman  objecting  to  the 
principles  of  excise  and  preferring  a  direct  ad  vaU/rem 
tax  upon  property.  The  same  differences  now  found 
expression  in  Cabinet  councils  upon  the  suppression  of 
what  has  become  known  in  history  as  the  "Whisky  Re- 
bellion." The  proclamation  was  earnestly  supported 
by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and  War  and  the 
Attorney-General,  and  opposed  by  Randolph,  who  had 
succeeded  Jeffferson  as  Secretary  of  State.  It  was  also 
objected  to  by  Governor  Mifflin,  with  whom  Washing- 
ton held  a  lengthy  conference  on  the  subject,  and  the 


Democratic  societies  of  Philadelphia.  But  the  Presi- 
dent, after  mature  consideration,  had  determined  to 
sustain  the  position  so  well  taken  by  Hamilton,  and,  it 
appears,  took  particular  care  to  see  that  his  proclama- 
tion was  countersigned  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  a 
point  not  then  so  thoroughly  settled  by  the  routine  of 
precedent  as  now. 

The  convention  called  by  the  Mingo  Creek  Society, 
undaunted  by  the  firm  attitude  of  the  government,  as- 
sembled at  Parkinson's  Ferry  on  the  14th  of  August. 
Edward  Cooke  was  elected  chairman  and  Albert  Galla- 
tin secretary.  Bradford,  who  was  practically  the 
leader,  proposed  that  the  six  insiurgent  counties  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  establish  a  new  state,  out- 
side and  independent  of  the  Union,  and  defiant  resolu- 
tions were  adopted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  President 
had  made  requisition  upon  the  militia  of  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  appointed 
General  Lee,  Governor  of  Virginia,  to  the  command. 
Washington  and  Hamilton  left  the  capital  St  Philadel- 
phia in  September  and  proceeded  first  to  Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania,  and  then  in  October  to  Cumberland, 
Maryland,  where  the  army  was  encamped.  The  former 
then  returned  to  the  seat  of  government  about  the  same 
time  that  the  commissioners  returned  from  their  fi*uit- 
less  embassy,  and  on  the  21st  of  October  the  army  ad- 
vanced in  two  divisions,  accompanied  by  Secretary 
Hamilton,  District  Judge  Peters  and  District  Attorney 
Rawle.  The  route  across  the  Alleghanies  was  as  rugged 
and  almost  as  wild  as  in  the  days  of  Braddock.  But 
the  little  army  was  largely  composed  of  veterans  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  insurgents  fled  before  it  when  they 
realized  the  determination  of  the  government  and  that 
its  last  resort  was  of  sterner  stuff*  than  proclamations 
and  peace  commissions.  Brackenridge,  one  of  the  in- 
surgent leaders,  afterward  wrote  that  "  it  was  the  dis- 
play of  so  strong  an  army  that  rendered  unnecessary 
anything  but  the  display  of  it."  Hamilton  accompanied 
the  army  to  Pittsburg,  and  then  returned  to  Philadel- 
phia, leaving  Judge  Peters  secure  upon  the  bench,  and 
a  strong  corps  of  observation  stationed  in  the  country 
for  the  winter,  under  General  Morgan.  "  The  Whisky 
Rebellion  "  was  thoroughly  and  effectually  suppressed, 
and  it  is  only  needful  to  say  that  the  power  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  abundantly  tempered  with  its  mercy  in 
its  treatment  of  the  insurgents.  Bradford  escaped  to 
the  Spanish  dominions,  and  other  less  prominent  leaders 
scattered  to  the  sparsely  settled  regions  of  the  far  West. 

On  the  2d  of  February,  1795,  the  Secretary  recom- 
mended Congress  to  abolish  the  option  of  paying  by 
the  gallon  on  spirits  distilled  in  cases  where  duties  are 
charged  on  the  stills.  He  also  recommended  that  the 
tax  on  snuff*  should  not  be  a  rate  per  pound  but  an 
annual  tax  upon  the  mill,  mortars  and  pestles  employed 
in  the  manufacture.  He  advised  too,  that  every  manu- 
facturer of  refined  sugar  should  be  required  to  affix  a 
ticket  to  every  loaf,  cask,  barrel  or  other  package,  speci- 
fying the  weight  and  contents ;  these  tickets  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  supervisors  and  accounted  for  by  them. 

This  is  the  first  appearance  in  our  fiscal  history  of  any- 
thing of  the  nature  of  a  stamp  to  be  affixed  to  a  taxable 
article  (aside  from  stamped  paper),  which  at  this  day 
we  deem  the  chief  security  to  the  revenue  and  best 
safeguard  against  fraud  and  evasion.  Congress  did  not 
see  fit  to  adopt  the  plan,  but  it  did  repeal  the  tax  upon 
snuff*  and  laid  a  duty  upon  each  snuff*-mortar,  on  every 
pair  of  mill-stones,  on  every  pestle  and  on  every  mill  in 
which  snuff*  is  manufactured  by  stampers  and  grinders. 
The  operation  of  this  act  was  suspended  June  1,  1796, 
until  the  end  of  the  next  session,  but  no  farther  legislation 
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appears  to  have  been  enacted  until  April  24,  1800,  when 
the  act  was  finally  repealed.  The  tax  on  carriages  was 
changed  in  some  particulars  by  the  act  of  May  28,  1796, 
and  the  act  of  March  3, 1797,  carried  into  effect  to  some 
extent  the  above  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  rela- 
tive to  stills.  This  was  again  altered  and  modified  by  the 
act  of  January  29,  1798.  An  act  levying  duties  upon 
stamped  vellum,  parchment  and  paper  was  approved 
July  6,  1797,  but  was  postponed  for  a  time  in  the  fol- 
lowing December,  and  amended  February  28,  1799. 
And  finally,  in  1802,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  internal  taxes 
papsed  both  houses  without  a  division,  and  was  ap- 
proved by  President  Jefferson  on  the  6th  of  April. 

The  internal  taxes  collected  under  these  various  acts 
were  as  follows : 


1792  . 

.  $208,943 

1798  . 

.  $644,858 

1793  . 

.   837,706 

1799  . 

.   779,136 

1794  . 

.   274,089 

1800  . 

.   809,397 

1796  . 

.   837,755 

1801   . 

.  I,048,a33 

1796  . 

475,290 

1802  . 

621,899 

1797  . 

.   575,491 

1803-18 

.   852,630 

An  analysis  of  the  internal  revenue  for  a  single  year 
gives  an  interesting  insight  into  the  sources  from  which 
it  was  derived  and  the  geographical  distribution  of 
wealth,  trade  and  the  various  taxable  interests.  In 
1802,  Commissioner  Coxc  made  a  detailed  report  to 
Congress  before  the  final  returns  were  all  received,  ffom 
which  it  appeared  that  the  revenue  for  year  ending 
December  31,  1801,  was  as  follows  : 

From  Domestic  Distilled  SpiriU,    ....    $178,659 
"     Stills  (capacity  tax), 257,070 


(i 


n 

(i 
it 


76,540 
69,174 
66,128 
78,926 
268,042 


Refined  Sugar, 

Licenses  to  Retailers, 

Sales  at  Auction, 

Carriages  for  Conveyance  of  Persons, 
Stamped  Vellum,  Parchment  and  Paper, 

Of  the  gallon  tax  on  spirits  distilled  at  large  distil- 
leries in  towns,  etc.,  New  England  rum  paid  by  for  the 
greater  amount,  Massachusetts  contributing  $140,234, 
Rhode  Island  $20,222  and  New  York  $8038 ;  while  of 
the  tax  on  country  stills,  distilling  grain  or  fruit,  Penn- 
sylvania heads  the  list  with  $89,771,  followed  by  Vir- 
ginia with  $67,261,  Ohio  with  $22,733  and  Maryland 
with  $21,492.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  each  paid 
more  than  $28,000  on  refined  sugar,  and  Maryland 
$10,955  on  the  same  article.  Retailers^  licenses  amounted 
to  $15,115  in  New  York,  $14,880  in  Massachusetts,  $8075 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  $6505  in  Connecticut  and  Virginia. 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  each  paid  more  than 
$17,000  on  auction  sales,  and  Pennsylvania  $12,327. 
Massachusetts  paid  $15,252  on  carriages,  Virginia 
$13,533,  Pennsylvania  $8377,  and  Maryland  $8299. 
Pennsylvania  paid  $61,177  of  the  stamp  tax,  New  York 
$60,994,  Massachusetts  $37,528  (half  year),  Maryland 
$30,950,  and  Virginia  $23,102.  Although  her  returns 
were  incomplete,  Massachusetts  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  schedule  of  total  internal  taxes  by  States,  paying 
$232,566.  Pennsylvania,  in  all,  paid*  $209,545,  New 
York  $143,758,  Virginia  $115,444,  Maryland  $83,563, 
South  Carolina  $45,612,  North  Carolina,  $32,476,  and 
Rhode  Island  $32,157.  When  the  tax  on  snuff  and 
snuff-mills  was  in  force,  it  was  almost  wholly  paid  by 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  The 
highest  official  salaries  were  those  paid  the  supervisors 
of  Massachusetts  (Nathaniel  Gorham)  and  Virginia, 
who  received  $2500  each. 

The  active  work  of  repeal  was  begun  by  Mr.  Bayard's 
motion,  December  30,  1801,  to  instruct  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
repealing  the  internal  taxes  and  the  postages  on  letters. 
On  the  8th  of  March,  Mr.  Randolph,  from  that  commit- 


tee, reported  a  bill  to  repeal  the  internal  duties,  which 
was  adopted  without  serious  opposition. 

When  again  it  became  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
extraordinary  expenses  of  the  second  war  with  Great 
Britain,  the  internal  revenue  or  excise  tax  upon  spirits 
was  revived  by  an  act  which  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  a  vote  of  eighty-five  to  forty-nine, 
and  was  approved  by  President  Monroe  July  22,  1813. 
It  imposed  a  tax  on  each  gallon  of  the  capacity  of 
stills  for  the  distillation  of  spirits,  including  the  head 
or  cap,  and  boilers  in  steam  distilleries  were  to  be  taxed 
double  the  amount  required  of  stills  heated  by  fire 
alone.  In  the  debate  on  the  bill,  Mr.  Ingersoll  pro- 
posed to  tax  successions  to  real  estate,  incomes,  law 
suits,  offices  and  pensions ;  and  Mr.  Fisk,  of  New  York, 
moved  to  strike  out  the  tax  on  the  capacity  of  stills, 
and  substitute  a  tax  of  nine  or  twelve  cents  per  gallon 
on  the  spirits  distilled.  Mr.  Duvall,  of  Kentucky, 
opposed  the  latter  in  an  earnest  speech  as  excessive 
and  oppressive,  and  bearing  with  peculiar  hardship 
on  the  West,  and  both  motions  were  negatived.  Mr. 
Fisk,  however,  returned  to  the  charge  the  next  year, 
and  moved  to  tax  spirits  twenty-five  cents  per  gallon  in 
addition  to  the  tax  on  the  capacity  of  the  still,  and  it 
was  lost  by  only  seven  votes.  Bayly,  of  Virginia,  op- 
posed it,  as  well  as  the  system  then  in  force,  as  unequal 
and  inconvenient.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had 
reported  that  the  tax  was  then  equivalent  to  five  cents 
per  gallon  on  the  spirits  produced.  Mr.  Bayly  thought 
that  with  some  distilleries  that  might  be  the  case ;  and 
that  it  would  not  amount  to  more  than  half  that  in  the 
case  of  distilleries  on  a  large  scale  and  in  great  perfec- 
tion. In  small  distilleries,  however,  such  as  were  used 
by  farmers — and  he  referred  particularly  to  his  own 
state — it  would  amount  to  not  less  than  ten  and  often 
fifteen  cents.  Mr.  Eppes,  of  Virginia,  moved  a  tax  of 
fifteen  cents  per  gallon  on  the  spirits  distilled,  which 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  sixty-eight  to  sixty-two  ;  but, 
on  the  29th  of  October,  it  was  laid  on  the  table  on  the 
motion  of  Gaston,  of  North  Carolina. 

By  the  act  of  December  21,  1814,  an  excise  of  twenty 
cents  per  gallon  was  imposed  on  all  spirits  distilled  in 
addition  to  the  license  tax  on  capacity,  and  provision 
was  made  for  weekly  licenses.  The  distiller  was  per- 
mitted to  pay  an  excise  of  twenty-five  cents  per  gallon 
upon  his  actual  product  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes,  and 
distillers  of  domestic  materials  and  all  persons  from 
whose  materials  such  spirits  should  be  distilled,  were 
authorized  to  sell  in  any  quantity  not  less  than  one  gal- 
lon without  license.  The  result  of  this  act  was  natu- 
rally unsatisfactory,  both  to  the  government  and  the 
honest  distiller.  Congress  sought  to  strengthen  it  by 
more  stringent  provisions  in  the  following  January, 
relative  to  the  bonds,  books  and  returns  of  distillers,  but 
with  no  avalL 

Complaint  having  been  made,  particularly  in  the 
South  and  West,  of  the  inequality  of  the  tax  on  stills. 
Commissioner  Smith,  in  1816,  referred  the  subject  for 
careful  examination  to  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  of  New 
York,  and  Alexander  Anderson,  of  Philadelphia.  The 
former  was  then  one  of  our  first  scientists,  the  latter  a 
distiller  of  large  experience  and  the  first  in  this  country 
to  adopt  the  use  of  steam.  Their  reports  are  interesting 
reading,  and  discuss  in  a  clear  and  practical  manner 
how  a  tax  upon  spirits  may  be  best  and  most  equitably 
levied  and  collected.  The  object  to  be  attained  was  of 
course  to  tax  the  actual  product  as  equally  as  possible, 
but  such  a  direct  tax  was  quickly  set  aside  as  imprac- 
ticable, being  easily  evaded  and  having  little  or  no  pro- 
tection but  the  oath  of  the  distiller.    There  remained. 
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then,  no  feasible  plan  but  to  tax  the  capacity  of  a  dis- 
tillery to  produce  spirits,  which  might  be  done  in  three 
ways :  first,  by  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  spirits 
producible  from  a  given  quantity  of  grain  or  fruit,  and 
taxing  the  material  used  ;  second,  by  ascertaining  the 
quantity  of  fuel  required  to  distill  a  given  quantity  of 
spirits,  and  taxing  the  fuel  used ;  and  third,  by  ascer- 
taining the  capacity  or  boiUng  power  of  the  stills  in  a 
given  tim«  and  the  quantity  of  spirits  producible  there- 
from, and  laying  the  tax  upon  that  capacity.  The  last 
method  was  decided  beyond  question  to  be  the  most 
practical  and  equal  in  its  operation,  though  a  difference 
in  skill  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  distiller  must 
always  produce  unequal  results.  Congress  accordingly 
repealed  the  gallon  tax  by  act  of  April  19,  1816,  and,  to 
reduce  the  temptation  to  fraud,  cut  down  the  old  license 
or  capacity  taxes  about  one-half. 

A  direct  tax  upon  lands,  dwelling-houses  and  slaves, 
which  had  been  levied  under  the  Confederation  and 
again  in  1800,  formed  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  internal 
taxation ;  and,  by  the  act  of  July  22,  1813,  Congress 
divided  the  country  into  one  hundred  and  ninety-one 
districts  for  that  purpose,  with  an  assessor  and  col- 
lector, their  assistants  and  deputies,  in  each.  The  office 
of  commissioner  of  the  revenue  was  established,  and 
among  his  duties  were  those  which  had  been  performed 
to  light-houses  by  former  commissioners  of  the  revenue, 
but  the  nature  of  which  is  now  unknown.  A  direct 
tax  of  three  millions  was  distributed  among  the  states 
by  act  of  August  2  —  Pennsylvania's  quota  being 
$365,479.16,  of  which  the  city  of  Philadelphia  was  to 
pay  $79,500.  This  was  followed  by  another  direct  tax 
of  six  millions  in  1815. 

The  excise  on  spirits  was  accompanied  by  internal 
duties  of  four  cents  per  pound  on  refined  sugar,  two  to 
twenty  dollars  on  carriages  for  the  conveyance  of  per- 
sons, one  per  cent  on  auction  sales  of  merchandise,  and 
one-quarter  of  one  per  cent  on  auction  sales  of  ships  or 
vessels,  imposed  by  three  other  acts  approved  the  same 
day,  and  by  license  taxes  of  firom  ten  to  twenty-five 
dollars  on  dealers  in  spirits  and  foreign  merchandise 
and  wines,  by  act  of  August  2.  The  necessity  for  ad- 
ditional revenue  is  shown  by  the  doubling  of  the  tax  on 
auction  sales  and  the  increase  of  licenses  and  postage 


fifty  per  cent  in  December,  1814.  All  these  acts  were 
to  remain  in  force  for  one  year  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  with  Great  Britain. 

On  the  18th  of  January,  1815,  two  more  acts  were 
approved,  imposing  internal  duties  on  manufactures, 
the  list  of  which  shows  the  small  variety  then  existing : 
Rg,  bar,  rolled  and  split  iron,  one  dollar  per  ton ;  iron 
castings,  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  ton ;  nails,  brads 
and  sprigs,  one  cent  per  pound ;  white  wax  candles, 
five  cents  per  pound  *,  other  mould  candles,  three  cents 
per  pound ;  playing  and  visiting  cards,  fifty  per  cent ; 
hats,  caps  and  bonnets  worth  over  two  dollars,  eight 
per  cent ;  boots  and  bootees  worth  over  five  dollars,  five 
per  cent ;  saddles  and  bridles,  six  per  cent ;  leather, 
five  per  cent ;  tobacco,  cigars  and  snuff*,  twenty  per 
cent ;  beer,  ale  and  porter,  six  per  cent ;  paper,  three 
percent  ad  valorem;  and  on  household  furniture  and 
watches,  which  latter  were  repealed  April  9,  1816. 

In  February,  1817,  a  nu)tion  was  made  by  Mr. 
WilUams,  of  North  Carolina,  and  supported  by  Mr. 
Johnson,  of  Virginia,  to  repeal  the  internal  duties, 
but  it  was  laid  on  the  table.  At  the  next  session  Mr. 
Lowndes,  of  South  Carolina,  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  a  bill  for  tliat  purpose, 
which  promptly  passed  both  houses  without  recorded 
opposition,  and  was  approved  by  President  Monroe,  De- 
cember 23,  1817. 

The  collections  of  internal  duties  during  this  period 
(exclusive  of  "direct  taxes ")  were, in  1814,  $1,662,9^5 ; 
in  1815,  $4,678,059 ;  in  1816,  $5,124,708 ;  in  1817,  $2,678,- 
101 ;  and  from  1818  to  1848,  consisting  of  arrears,  $1,669,- 
432.  making  a  tota*  of  $15,813,2a5.  The  cost  of 
cot.cction  was  stated  by  Mr.  Lowndes,  in  1817,  to  be 
Hye  and  seven-tenths  per  cent.  The  chief  source  of 
revenue  ♦*.  ds,  of  course,  distilled  spirits,  which  yielded 
$3,048,908  in  1815,  $2,002,764  in  1816,  and  $858,971  in 
1817.  For  forty-five  years  thereafter  no  exciseman 
darkened  the  still-house  door,  and  the  "  moonshiners" 
paid  no  tribute.    They  might  have  sung  with  Burns : 

*'  We  '11  mak  our  maut,  and  brew  our  drink, 
We  MI  dance  and  sing,  and  rejoice,  man  ; 
And  monie  thanks  to  the  muckle  black  deil 
That  dane'd  awa'  wi'  the  exciseman. *' 

FlUNK  J.  BBiLMBALL. 


•  « 


AT  DAWN  O'  DAY." 


BY   KATE  McPHELIM. 


A  LONG,  dun  stretch  of  land ;  a  darkening,  ominous 
autumn  sky ;  a  chill  misty  wind  blowing  up  from  the 
mighty  Atlantic. 

And  two  persons,  a  man  and  a  woman,  walking 
slowly  along  the  beach — he  a  great,  awkward,  mus- 
cular fellow,  clad  in  the  rough  homespun  garb  of  the 
Canadian  peasantry ;  she  a  slender,  fragile  little  crea- 
ture, more  child  than  woman.  A  scarlet  woolen  shawl, 
part  of  which  formed  a  hood  for  her  bent  head,  envel- 
oped her.  One  bare  hand  drew  the  folds  together 
beneath  her  chin ;  the  other  was  slipped  through  her 
companion's  arm  and  rested  in  his  firm  hold. 

''  Don't  you  mind  any  stories  you  may  hear  about 
me,  Marjorie,"  he  was  saying  with  a  suspicious  airiness 
of  manner;  *' don't  I  I  'm  not  much  of  a  church-going 
chap,  to  be  sure,  and  I  like  to  have  a  bit  of  fun,  now 
and  then,  with  the  boys  up  at  the  Point ;  but  I  pay  my 
dues  regularly  at  Christmas  and  Easter,  and — don't  you 


mind  them,  Marjorie  !  I  suppose,"  with  a  quick,  side- 
long glance,  ^^  Pierre  Lechesne  has  been  spreading  false 
rumors  about  me." 

Something  he  saw  in  the  grave  face  beside  him  im- 
pelled him  to  continue : 

'*  We  used  to  be  good  friends — he  and  I — when  we 
were  both  boys  together.  But  now — now  there  is  no- 
thing he  would  not  do  to  injure  me — nothing!  You 
know  why,  dear." 

Her  silence  answered  him. 

*'They  are  growing  wealthy  rapidly,  the  Lechesnes. 
It  is  said  that  Pierre  is  to  build  a  new  house  in  spring. 
Already  his  sisters  wear  dresses  of  silk,  and  go  to  gay 
Ottawa  in  the  winter  time.  I  'm  afraid,"  with  a  savage 
laugh,  "you've  made  a  bad  bargain,  Marjorie.  You, 
too,  could  have  worn  grand  gowns.  You,  too,  might 
have  been  as  fine  a  lady  as  any  of  them,  had  you  so 
chosen." 
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**  Don't  !*'-8he  protested  sottly. 

*'  It 's  a  mean  place,  anyhow,  this  God-forgotten  cor- 
ner of  creation  I"  he  went  on,  his  strong,  black  brows 
knitting  in  a  frown.  '*  1  wish  I  could  take  you  away 
from  here — I  will  soon.  There  are  no  happy  memories 
to  bid  you  stay.'' 

"  No,"  she  answered.  And  then,  as  though  his  last 
words  had  struck  a  chord  hitherto  silent,  '*  You  knew 
my  mother  rcell^  Ledn  ?" 

''  Yes.  I  was  but  a  clumsy  lad  when  she  and  your 
father  came  here,  and  you — ah,  what  a  pretty  wee  one 
you  were !  With  the  money  which  they  had  brought 
with  them  from  England  they  bought  a  farm.  I  have 
heard  the  neighbors  talk  much  about  them.  They  were 
young,  full  of  hope,  and  they  would  be  rich,  by-and-by, 
they  said.  They  made  a  staunch  fight,  but  the  winter, 
the  work,  the  unaccustomed  hardships  conquered.  He 
died  of  fever,  and  she — " 
He  broke  off  abruptly. 
"  Go  on  I"  she  said  quietly. 

*'  I  don't  know,  of  course,  Marjorie,  but — they — 
say — " 

*^  Oh,  go  on  I"  she  cried,  with  sudden  bitterness.  "I 
know  !  Speak  it  out  I  though  those  around  should  be 
ashamed  to  breathe  the  word — she.  oX  starvaiU/nl^'* 

*'  Mignonne  I  they  didn't  think  she  was  so  poor.   She 
had  concealed  the  fact.     She  was  always  very  proud. 
Every  one  spoke  well  of  her,  regretted  her — " 
She  stopped  him  with  a  gesture. 
'*  I  think,"  she  said  sadly,  "  that  even  at  the  cost  of 
being  less  tender  to  the  dead,  we  should  be  more  gentle 
to  the  living." 
He  smiled  down  at  her  curiously. 
"  That 's  one  of  your  queer  notions,  Marjorie.     But 
you  mustn't  be  too  hard  on  the  folks,  dear.     They  had 
Pere  Michaud  sing  mass  for  her  soul,  and  they  put  a 
tall  white  cross  above  her  grave.     They  were  very  kind 
afterward — " 

She  lifted  to  his,  blue  eyes  bright  with  scorn. 
"Yes,"  she  repeated,  ^'' afterward  I'' '^    ' 
The  wind  had  increased  in  volume.     As  they  turned, 
it  blew  ajrainst  them  so  fiercely  that  Leon  Pelltier  flung 
his  arm  about  his  companion  to  sustain  her. 

On  the  horizon  a  mighty  host  of  black  scudding  clouds 
were  pitching  their  tents  for  battle.  The  greenish 
waters  of  the  Gulf  were  capped  with  foam. 

**  It 's  coming  up !"  he  said ;  ''  we  're  going  to  have  a 
big  storm." 
She  clutched  his  sleeve  in  sudden,  nervous  fashion. 
*^  Oh,  no !    A  storm  I — I  am  afraid,  Leon  I" 
He  laughed  indulgently. 

"  That 's  you,  Marjorie  I  You  're  too  delicate  a  flower 
to  blossom  up  here,  petite.  You  're  not  like  the  rest  of 
them.  You  've  got  a  lower  voice  and  softer  ways,  and, 
as  I  said  before,  queerish  notions.  And  now  you  're 
afraid  of  a  storm  I" 
He  laughed  again — a  good,  mellow,  resonant  laugh. 
"Not  for  myself,  Leon,"  she  whispered  tremulously; 
"  I  do  not  fear  for  myself  I — I  was  thinking  of  that 
other  storm,  about  a  month  ago,  when  the  White  Swan 
went  down,  and  they  said — " 

"  Stop !"  he  cried,  his  voice  breaking  hoarsely  in  on 
the  panting  words,  "  what  do  you  know  about  such — 
such  things  ?  The  vessel  was  out  of  repair,  quite  un- 
able to  stand  a  high  sea  I  There  !  I  didn't  mean  to  be 
harsh  just  now.  Come  up  the  cliffs.  Steady — so!  the 
rocks  are  slippery.  Now,  my  darling,  give  me  your 
sweetest  kiss.  I  'm  off  for  awhile." 
"Where?" 
"  Oh,  just  up  to  the  point  for  an  hour  or  two.     If  the 


storm  catches  me,  I  may  stay  over  till  morning.   Good- 
night." 

With  a  swift,  terrified  motion  she  flung  her  arms 
around  his  neck,  and  pressing  her  pale  face  against  his 
breast  broke  down  in  convulsive  sobbing. 

"Don't  go,  Leon — don't  go  to-night,  dear.  Some- 
thing may  happen — the  tide  along  the  beach — the  storm 
— something.     Don't  go  I" 

"Why,  Marjorie  !  why,  little  one  I  how  nervous  you 
are  I"  he  cried  cheerily.  "What  can  harmTu^f  I'm 
used  to  rough  weather.  I  've  been  knocking  'round  in 
storms  ever  since  I  was  able  to  stafnd  alone  ;  and  1  know 
every  step  along  the  shore  as  well  as  the  path  through 
your  garden." 

He  was  stroking  her  soft  hair  with  one  broad,  loving 
hand. 

"As  I  was  saying,  Marjorie,  this  place  doesn't  suit 
you,  and  as  soon  as  the  first  May  flowers  blossom  in  the 
forest  I  am  going  to  take  you  up  to  Monsieur  Le  Curl's 
house,  and  I  shall  say  to  him :  ^  Mon  pere,  this  is  she 
whom  I  desire  to  make  my  dear  wife.'    And  when  he 
has  married  us  we  shall  go  away  together  over  the  wide 
Atlantic.    We  shall  ^turn  our  backs  forever  on  this 
northern  country,  wfiere  the  winters  are  so  long,  the 
skies  so  bleak,  the  blasts  so  cold.     In  your  mother's 
land,  where  the  air  is  sunny  and  young  hearts  are  young, 
we  shall  make  our  happy  home." 
She  lifted  up  a  face  transfigured. 
"  Is  it  true  V"  she  whispered.  "  Oh,  Leon,  is  it  true  ?" 
"  Don't  you  know  it  is,  Marjorie  ?" 
"  I  only  know  I  love  you  I"  she  cried,  with  a  queer, 
wild  rapture.     "'  My  creed  is,  I  love  you  !    My  future 
— I  love  you  I" 

He  bent  and  kissed  her.  A  moment  more  and  he 
was  scrambling  down  the  steep  cliffs,  sure-footed  as  a 
chamois. 

He  looked  up.     She  was  still  in  the  same  spot  where 
•  he  had  left  her,  her  scarlet  shawl  a  vivid  dash  of  color 
against  the  sombre  sky. 

"jIm  rerotV/"  he  shouted.  "I'll  be  back,  sweet- 
heart, at  dawn  o'  day." 

She  turned  and  walked  slowly  homeward.  She 
paused  before  a  long,  low  building  surmounted  by  a 
rude  <!ro8s — the  village  church.  It  stood  some  distance 
in  from  the  road,  and  was  partly  surrounded  by  a  grave- 
yard, which  latter  its  tombstones  rendered  pallidly  con- 
spicuous. 

She  pushed  open  the  wooden  gate  and  went  up  the 
path,  and  entered  the  church,  that  strange,  smiling 
radiance  still  lingering  in  her  eyes.  It  was  a  feast  day, 
and  within  benediction  had  but  lately  been  pronounced, 
for  the  air  was  heavy  with  the  clouds  and  sweet  with 
the  perfume  of  incense. 

The  moments  slipped  by.  The  dim  fragrance  of  the 
incense  grew  fainter.  Dusk  draped  the  unesthetic 
roses,  the  bare  branches — all  the  rigid  and  pathetic 
poverty  of  the  little  place  with  gentle  fingers.  Brighter 
through  the  shadows  gleamed  the  star  of  gold. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  Marjorie  Grant  emerged.  She 
stood  a  brief  space,  as  though  in  indecision.  To  her 
right  lay  a  field,  across  which  the  villagers  had  worn  a 
path.     Yes,  it  would  be  shorter  than  the  road. 

Walking  swiftly  on,  her  head  bent  in  opposition  to 
the  wind,  she  became  conscious  of  a  figure  striding  be- 
fore her.  At  a  narrow  gate  leading  out  of  the  inclosure 
^hey  both  paused  in  order  that  two  men  approaching 
from  an  opposite  direction  might  pass  through. 

They  were  talking,  and  Marjorie  instantly  recognized 
their  voices  as  those  of  young  farmers  of  the  town, 
neither  of  whom  had  any  reputation  to  spare — such  in- 
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dividuals  as  are  generally  suspected,  even  when  not 
definitely  accused. 

•'  Yes,"  announced  one,  evidently  under  the  influence 
of  liquor,  '•  he  '11  not  fail  us.  He  '11  be  at  the  Cape  to- 
night— Leon  Pelltier." 

'^  Shut  up,  you  fool  I"  commanded  the  other,  with  an 
oath. 

Then  they  had  passed  through.  The  girl  caught  her 
breath  gaspingly.     Leon — to-night — at  the  Cape  I 

The  man  before  her  turned,  and  so,  for  the  first  time, 
caught  sight  of  her. 

"•  What  I"  he  cried,  "  is  it  you,  Marjorie  ?" 

She  fell  back  a  step.  Instinctively  her  hand  sought 
her  heart.     Had  he  also  heard  ? 

'*^  Yes,"  she  answered,  "  it  is  L" 

"  So  Pelltier  is  going  up  to  the  Cape  to-night?  Rather 
rash  on  his  part,"  with  grim  insinuation. 

"  Let  me  pass,  Monsieur  Lechesne." 

"I'll  be  up  a  bit  of  the  road  with  you,"  carelessly. 
"  I  'm  going  your  way." 

She  walked  rapidly  on,  he  keeping  step  beside  her. 

*'  It  isn't  so  long  since  the  While  Swan  went  down. 
I  should  think  Leon  would  be  more  prudent.  It  is  very 
soon  for  him  to  be  at  his  old  tricks  again." 

"  Be  careful,"  she  said,  quietly.  "  You  may  go  too 
far,  Pierre  Lechesne." 

She  could  barely  discern  the  dark  outline  of  his  figure. 
The  wind  was  tearing  her  shawl  fVom  her  shoulders  and 
whirling  it  about  in  fantastic  frolic. 

He  laughed.  But  just  as  they  reached  the  farm- 
house gate  he  caught  her  by  the  arm  and  forced  her  to 
face  him. 

*'  Look  here,  Marjorie,"  he  said  brusquely,  *'  where  is 
the  use  of  trying  to  deceive  me  f  You  're  afraid  that 
vagabond  lover  of  yours  is  in  a  scrape  ;  you  know  you 
are  I  You  're  trembling  like  a  leaf  this  moment.  Give 
him  his  congi,  I  'm  a  rich  man,  and,  what 's  more,  an 
honest  man,  and  I  '11  marry  you  to-morrow  if  you  '11 
only  say  the  word.    Why  don't  you  throw  him  over?" 

*" Because  I  love  him." 

His  tense  grasp  on  her  arm  relaxed.  He  did  not 
speak  for  a  little  while.  When  he  did  it  was  in  a  tone 
strangely  subdued  and  humble. 

''And  I  love  you  well  enough  to  help  you  to  the 
throne  of  your  happiness  even  at  the  cost  of  my  own. 
Listen,  Marjorie  I  You  know  what  you  fear.  I  will 
avert  it.  I  shall  saddle  Napoleon  and  ride  up  to  the 
Cape.  I  shall  find  him  and  warn  him,  and  tell  him  you 
need  him.  If  you  will  only  trust  me  I  will  do  all  this 
without  faintest  hope  of  reward.     Will  you  ?" 

Her  panting  breathing  alone  broke  the  silence. 

''  Will  you  ?"  he  repeated^. 

He  might  save  him  yet  if— if  there  was  need  of  sal- 
vation I  Was  it  not  possible  that  he  was  more  generous 
than  they  had  ever  given  him  credit  for  being  ?  And  no 
other  chance  remained. 

"•  I— trust  you. " 

"  Good  I  There  Is  no  time  to  be  lost.  If  I  tell  him 
you  require  his  presence  he  may  not  believe  me.  Preju- 
dice has  hardened  him  against  the  friend  of  his  youth. 
Give  me  the  ring  you  usually  wear  to  show  him  as  proof 
that  I  came  from  you." 

"  Oh,  no  I  he  gave  it  to  me.     I  cannot  part  with  it — 


no!" 


"'  Quick  I  it  grows  late — perhaps  too  late  I" 

She  tore  the  trinket  from  her  finger — a  tiny  circlet, 
devoid  of  intrinsic  value,  but  to  her  priceless. 

He  took  it  and  strode  away  into  the  night. 

She  turned  and  went  wearily  up  the  path.  A  rosy- 
cheeked  old  dame  looked  up  from  her  task  of  preparing 


the  evening  meal  as  she  came  into  the  tin-sparkling 
kitchen. 

''  Mere  de  Dieu  I"  she  shrilled,  '*  but  we  shall  have  a 
storm  I    And  if  the  wreckers  are  out  to-night — " 

Horror  left  the  sentence  unfinished. 

Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  time  he  had 
parted  with  Marjorie  Grant,  Pierre  Lechesne'  entered 
the  village  post^flice  and  hastily  scribbled  a  line  to  the 
authorities  of  a  neighboring  town.  A  moment  more 
and  it  dashed  over  the  wires  : 

"  Wreckers  and  smugglers  at  the  Cape  I" 

All  Canadians  know  the  Cape — a  bare,  narrow  strip 
of  land,  crowned  with  a  light-house,  which  juts  out  into 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

The  battle  began.  The  cannon  of  the  thunder  crashed 
and  roared  ;  the  spray  rained  against  the  rocks  like  shot ; 
the  gleaming  blades  of  the  lightning  outleaped  and 
gashed  the  black  night  with  wounds  of  flame.  A  few 
men,  clustered  together  in  a  cranny  of  the  cliffs,  mut- 
tered to  one  another  as  the  fierce  fray  went  on. 

"  There  is  no  danger — now,"  urged  a  voice. 

*'  Curse  you,  keep  cool !" 

'*I  say,  Pelltier,  what  would  Ma'mselle  Marjorie 
think  if  she  saw  you — " 

"  Sacr6 1  hold  your  peace.  I  am  a  desperate  man. 
This  is  my  first  cruise — and  my  last.  It  must  be — it  is 
the  only  avenue  to  prosperity.  But  don't  mention  /ler, 
Jacques  Le  Blanc — don't  dare  to  I" 

"  Hark  I"  cried  the  first  speaker,  as  a  fkint,  peculiar 
whistle  pierced  the  air.  "  That 's  Jean's  signal.  All 's 
well  I    Come  I" 

They  crept  from  their  covert  and  up  the  shore  like 
river  rats.  Some  stationed  themselves  at  the  entrance, 
some  scaled  the  stair.    A  cry  uprose. 

''  They  come — the  constables  I  YoWk  I  let  us  fly  ! 
Ah,  Sainte  Marie  I  too  late  I" 

A  terrible  struggle  there  in  the  night  and  the  storm. 
Shrieks,  blows,  oaths,  mad  resistance.  Finally,  the 
*'  click-click  "  of  handcufls. 

A  man  holding  a  lantern  flashed  its  light  fVill  on  the 
face  of  the  foremost  prisoner.  He  started  back  in 
feigned  dismay. 

"You!  Leon  Pell  tier  I" 

The  other  looked  at  him  despairingly,  their  enmity 
for  the  time  forgotten. 

''  Marjorie  !"  he  munnured. 

Lechesne  lifted  his  disengaged  left  hand,  so  that  the 
glimmer  from  the  lantern  clearly  revealed  the  ring 
which  adorned  his  little  finger. 

'*  Oh,  I  '11  take  care  of  Marjorie  I"  he  laughed  sig- 
nificantly. 

Pelltier's  cheeks  crimsoned.  A  curse  crashed  between 
his  clenched  teeth.  He  strove  frantically  to  free  his 
hands  fVom  their  iron  fetters.  Again  Lechesne  laughed, 
but  he  also  moved  away. 

With  the  first  chill  light  of  morning  Marjorie  Grant 
was  down  on  the  clifls.  She  descried  in  the  distance 
the  figure  of  a  man  running  fleetly  up  the  winding, 
sandy  path. 

''  Oh,  God  be  thanked  !  Leon  I" 

But  it  was  not  Leon. 

*'  Pierre — Pierre  Lechesne  !"  she  cried  as  he  came 
nearer,  "  What  news  ?  You  found  him  ?  he  is  coming 
home  f  he  was  not  there  at  all  V  it  was  all  a  mistake  ?" 
in  timorous  joy ;  **  a  cruel  mistake,  and — " 

*'  There  was  no  mistake — none  I  The  wreckers  of  the 
White  Swan  made  another  attempt  last  night  to  extin- 
guish the  light.  This  time  they  were  unsuccessful. 
They  were  watched  and  captured — every  man  of  them. 
They  had  been  doincr  some  smuggling,  too,  I  believe. 
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''AT    DA  WN    O'    DA  7." 


They  are  mostly  young  fellows  from  Cocague,  Point  du 
Chene  and  Shediac.  The  constables  have  marched  the 
whole  crowd  to  Westmoreland  Jail." 

''  But  he  was  not  among  them  V  Ah,  say  he  was  not 
among  them — Leon  I" 

She  was  leaning  eagerly  forward,  her  quivering  lips 
apart.  He  hesitated,  then  he  spoke  with  pained  re- 
luctance : 

"  He  was  the  first  man  arrested." 

''  You  did  not  warn  him — save  him  I  And  you  pre- 
mised— I  trusted  you — '* 

''  I  did  my  best,  but — I  was  too  late  I" 

"Too  late?"    • 

She  stood  and  stared  at  him  a  moment,  the  salt  spray 
beating  in  her  face  like  hail.  Then  she  put  both  hands 
to  her  head  in  dull,  bewildered  fashion,  and,  turning, 
walked  away.  But  the  next  day  she  was  down  on  the 
clitfs  at  dawn,  and  the  next  and  the  next,  and  for  many 
weary  days  and  weeks  and  months  after  that. 

Accounts  few,  vague,  unsatisfactory,  of  a  trial  and 
conviction  at  Fredricton  drifted  to  the  desolate  French 
hamlet. 

''  We  always  knew  he  was  a  scamp,"  nodded  the  old 
gossips,  speaking  of  I^on  Pelltier.  ''None  of  our 
daughters  were  ever  good  enough  for  his  lordship.  He 
must  choose  for  his  fiancee  that  little,  vellow-haired 
Fnglish  girl.  BienI  Chacun  d  son  gout !"  And  they 
would  shrug  their  shoulders  disdainfully. 

"'Marjorie  is  a  fool  I"  declared  others  younger. 
"  Losing  her  good  looks  and  chance  of  a  husband  for 
the  sake  of  a  man  who  may  not  see  daylight  with  ftee 
eyes  for  half  a  dozen  years  yet." 

"Ah,  if  the  foreign  mamVelle  had  not  such  strange 
notions  in  her  pretty  he^d !"  sighed  more  than  one  ad- 
miring swain. 

May  came,  and  the  May  flowers  were  in  bloom.  Mar- 
jorie  went  into  the  woods  and  gathered  a  cluster.  When 
she  went  down  to  the  beach  the  next  morning  she  wore 
the  sweet,  pink  things  in  her  bosom. 

That  day  the  cure  sent  for  her.  She  went  up  to  the 
presbytery  in  obedience  to  the  summons.  He  spoke  to 
her  seriously,  but  gently,  too.  "My  child,"  he  said, 
"  he  to  whom  you  had  given  your  heart  has  proved 
most  unworthy  of  your  love.  He  is  parted  from  you  by 
his  own  sin.  It  is  but  just.  The  grief  which  now  con- 
trols your  every  action  is  unchristianlike.  We  must 
not  rebel  against  the  crosses  which  the  good  God  may 
see  fit  to  lay  upon  our  shoulders." 

"Oh,  mon  pere,"  she  burst  out  passionately,  "you 
do  not  understand !  You  arc  good  and  wise,  and  I 
thank  you.  But  I — I  am  young,  and — alone.  What  is 
there — who  is  there  I  care  for  here  ?  The  people  and  I 
have  nothing  in  common — nothing.  I  come  of  a  differ- 
ent race,  from  a  different  land.  There  was  only  one 
heart  which  understood  me,  helped  me,  cherished  me, 
and  I  have  lost  it  I  My  life  is  empty.  *  Don't  talk  to 
me  of  submission !" 

"Your  life  need  not  be  empty,"  he  answered  her. 
"Fill  it  with  the  noblest  duties  of  a  woman,  those 
which  cluster  around  the  hearth  of  home.  An  honor- 
able gentleman  seeks  you  for  his  wife.  Wliat  say  you  ?" 

"Whom?" 

"Monsieur  Lechesne." 

She  stepped  back  with  a  soft  indrawing  of  her  breath. 

"  Non,  mon  pere  I" 

She  had  taken  her  May  flowers  from  her  bosom,  and 
was  arranging  and  rearranging  them  with  slim,  deft 
fingers.  She  would  hold  them  away  from  her  the  better 
to  observe  the  effect,  and  then  bend  her  face  above  them 
to  inhale  their  fragrance. 


"  Your  reasons,  my  daughter  ?"  Pere  Michaud  ques- 
tioned rather  sternly. 

"  Because  Leon  is  coming  back,"  she  replied,  still 
busy  with  her  tack. 

'*  When  ?"  he  cried  aghast. 

"  Didn't  you  know  ?"  she  asked,  smiling  up  at  him 
fh)m  her  flowers  with  softly-brilliant  eyes.  "He  is 
coming  back  at  dawn  o'  day." 

And  she  went  away  with  the  blossoms  in  her  hand. 

May  passed.  And  many  Mays  passed.  It  would  be 
a  loving  eye,  indeed,  which  could  now  discern  beauty 
in  Marjorie  Grant's  face.  It  had  grown  thin  and  color- 
less and  haggard.  It  looked  aged  and  ungirlish.  There 
were  pathetic  wrinkles  where  had  been  velvet  dimples. 
In  the  village  they  had  come  to  regard  her  with  a  sort 
of  complacent  pity.  When  the  flashy,  over-drefscd 
bride  whom  Pierre  Lechesne  had  brought  home  from 
Ottawa  noticed  her,  and  inquired  concerning  her,  her 
husband  smiled  and  tapped  his  forehead  significantly 
with  his  finger. 

She  had  abandoned,  too,  all  &nciful  feminine  attempt 
at  adornment.  She  wore  her  rich  brown  hair  brushed 
plainly  away  from  her  white  cheeks,  unbound  by  any 
ornament  or  bit  of  bright  ribbon.  Only  they  noticed, 
when  the  May  flowers  were  in  bloom,  she  it  was  who 
discovered  the  first  and  sought  the  last.  Through  the 
glass  of  time  the  sands  of  nine  years  ebbed  dully.  The 
winter  came  on  intensely  severe.  Despite  all  protest 
and  entreaty,  Marjorie  Grant  persisted  in  making  her 
way  down  to  the  clif&  in  the  biting  cold  of  the  early 
morning. 

"  /  must  go  /"  she  would  say  to  them.  "  You  know 
he  is  coming  at  dawn  o'  day  I" 

But  a  time  came  when  they  found  her  lying  upon  the 
rocks,  stark  and  unconscious.  They  bore  her  home, 
and  through  the  long  winter  she  lay  ill  unto  death. 

The  May  flowers  were  flushing  all  the  mossy  hollows 
when  she  rose  up  feeble  as  a  child.  As  soon  as  she 
could  walk  she  dragged  herself  out  to  the  forest  and 
gathered  a  great  bunch  of  the  delicate  sprays. 

"  At  dawn  o'  day  !"  she  whispered. 

All  night  she  listened  as  the  clock  in  the  farm-house 
kitchen  called  the  hours.  It  was  still  quite  dark  when 
she  crept  down  the  path — to  the  cliflfe— to  the  beach, 
the  May  flowers  in  her  hand.  A  faint  grayness  came 
into  the  air — the  cool,  fresh  twilight  of  a  summer  dawn. 

Hark  I  footsteps  I 

Some  one  was  coming  along  the  shore — a  man ;  a  big, 
hulking  fellow  with  a  closely-cropped  head,  and  a  skin 
which  had  been  bleached  to  pallor  by  the  atmosphere 
of  a  prison. 

He  stopped  short.  What  was  that  lying  there  ?  A 
woman?  He  bent  above  the  prone  figure,  with  the 
bloodless  face  upturned  to  the  brightening  sky. 

"God!  Marjorie  I" 

He  staggered  back.  She  lifted  herself  on  one  shaking 
hand  and  looked  up  at  liim. 

"  I^on  I  it  is — dawn  !" 

What  bitter  truth  did  he  read  in  those  loving,  burn- 
ing eyes  I  He  crushed  her  to  his  heart  with  a  terrible, 
passionate  cry. 

"  No  I  it  is  night— black  night  I" 

Out  of  a  sea  of  pearl  the  sun  upfloated  a  disk  of  gold. 
Its  rare  light  laughed  across  the  river  on  the  wee  waves 
stumbling  up  the  sand— on  the  white  sails  of  a  fisher- 
man's boat — on  a  little  child  at  play. 

Aye,  and  on  something  else  ! 

It  lay  upon  the  shining  beach,  some  rosy  blooms 
upon  its  bosom. 

The  day  had  dawned  ! 


THE  HOUSEHOLD-A  QUESTION  OF  TEMPERATURE. 


I  HEARD,  not  long  ago,  a  distinguished  physician  re- 
mark at  a  commencement  lecture :  **  Accustom  yourselves 
— by  degrees  if  you  must — ^to  a  temperature  of  68^  Fahr., 
and,  depend  upon  it,  you  will  live  the  longer  and  enjoy 
life  the  more.*' 

It  would  have  been  amusing,  had  it  not  been  proof  of 
the  evil  deciied  by  the  speaker,  to  see  the  smile  of  lucre* 
dulity,  the  shrug  of  protest,  the  shiver  of  dismay  with 
which  the  cultivated  audience  met  the  earnest  appeal  for 
lower  temperature  in  our  winter  homes.  It  is  time  that 
others  than  physicians  and  teachers  of  physiology  gave 
attention  to  this  matter,  it  being  undoubtedly  the  scape- 
goat upon  which  many  evils,  now  borne  by  less  guilty 
causes,  should  be  laid.  Nothing  but  actual  personal  ex- 
perience can  ever  convince  the  native-boi*n  and  nurtured 
American  that  his  or  her  way  is  not  the  best  of  all ;  but 
when  they  are  driven  to  the  wall,  and  of  necessity  must 
turn,  let  us  by  all  means  have  the  other  and  possibly  better 
ways  well  lighted  for  their  guidance,  that  their  blood  be 
not  indeed  upon  our  heads.  As,  after  being  accustomed 
to  and  requiring  a  temperature  of  72^  or  74^,  I  am  now 
equally  comfortable  in  that  of  68^,  with  increased  general 
health,  the  tale  of  my  conversion  may  be  suggestive. 

If  my  friends  recognize  their  portraits,  one  of  them  at 
least  will  smile  at  the  Vigor  with  which  I  promulgate  her 
teachings,  after  what  she  is  pleased  to  term  my  painful 
resignation  to  principle.  I  went,  several  wintei*s  ago,  to 
a  Noi-them  city  to  visit  two  schoolmates  of  my  younger 
days,  sisters,  both  married,  and  in  their  own  homes.  At 
a  previous  visit,  I  had  found  one  so  overburdened  with  the 
care  of  a  rather  delicate  child,  that  I  chose  to  leave  her 
house  for  the  later  visit,  determining  the  length  of  my 
stay  by  the  observations  I  might  make  while  staying  with 
her  sister.  Here  I  found  as  perfect  a  home  as  I  had  ever 
dreamed  of.  The  household  arrangements  were  all  that 
the  most  fastidious  and  painstaking  housekeeper  could  re- 
quire. My  friend  gave  her  personal  untiring  supervision 
to  each  detail  with  a  carefulness  and  efficiency  beyond  all 
praise.  Nothing  that  added  to  the  comfoii;  or  pleasure  of 
the  family  was  held  to  be  a  trifle.  Her  supervision  ex- 
tended over  the  entire  house ;  her  own  eye  noted  the  tem- 
perature of  each  room — ^her  own  wders  regulated  it ;  each 
child  was  carefully  dressed  before  her  for  the  day,  and 
visited  each  night  in  its  bed.  With  unvarying  regularity 
they  were  warmly  wrapped  and  sent  out  of  doors  on  every 
pleasant  day,  or  to  a  large  open  porch  in  cloudy  and  in- 
clement weather.  Four  more  sturdy-looking  babies  than 
these  had  been  it  was  never  my  good  foi*tune  to  see ;  but, 
with  all  the  thoughtful  care  of  the  mother,  each  year  found 
the  little  ones  frailer,  paler,  more  delicate  than  the  last. 

•*It  is  the  long  winter,'*  said  the  mother;  "they  lose 
then  all  they  gain  during  the  summer.** 

I  proposed  at  length  spending  a  day  at  her  sister's  with 
the  children,  and  was  met  with  a  cry  of  remonstrance. 

"I  would  not  let  the  children  go  there  a  day  in  this 
weather  for  the  world.  They  would  get  their  deaths  of 
cold  !  You  cannot  bear  the  temperature  of  her  rooms  a 
day.'* 

*'But,"  I  said,  **her  children  were  delicate  compai*ed 
with  yours." 

**0h,  well,"  she  replied,  "they  thrive  on  neglect.  I  do 
not  consider  tliem  half  clothed,  but  they  are  always  well." 

It  was  a  sharp  winter  day  that  found  me  at  the  door, 

where,  in  defiance  of  wind  and  cold,  several  rugjred  little 

urchins  were  impatiently  pulling  at  the  bell.     The  door 

opened  to  let  me  in  and  to  let  out  a  wee  baby-boy,  who 

shouted  merrily  at  the  flyintr  snow  and  scrambled  down 

the  steps  with  the  othei-s.     The  parlor  doors  stood  open, 

and  within  a  bright  open  fire  burned ;  but  I  confess  to  a 

feeling  of  chilliness,  and  a  longing  for  the  comforiable 
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heat  of  the  house  I  had  left.  A  high-backed  chair,  with  a 
pretty  woolen  shawl  across  the  arms,  was  wheeled  before 
the  fire  for  my  use,  and  several  embroiderad  scarfs  lay 
about  the  room. 

**Put  on  the  shawl — you  will  need  it  hei*e,"  said  the 
rosy-cheeked  woman,  who  had  lost  the  years  her  sister  had 
found  since  I  last  saw  them,  and  a  quick  turn  brought  a 
screen  up  to  my  side.  "  You  will  think  we  mean  to  fi*eeze 
you  till  you  get  accustomed  to  our  rooms." 

"Pleasant  rooms  they  are,  dear,  to  get  accustomed  to; 
but  what  a  pity  you  can't  warm  them  I'* 

"Oh,  we  call  them  warm.  All  these  wrappings  are  for 
our  friends  when  they  come.  We  do  not  need  them. 
Look  at  the  children — should  you  think  they  could  ever  be 
cold  ?"  And  indeed  it  made  me  warm  to  look  at  them,  run- 
ning and  shouting  with  fun,  their  faces  glowing,  and  not 
a  look  of  discomfoii;  about  them.  And  when  they  came 
in-doors,  no  appeals  for  more  fire  nor  complaints  of  cold. 
They  were  actually  comfortable  in  what  seemed  to  me 
chilliness,  to  use  no  severer  term. 

But  I  found  no  less  care  given  the  household  arrange- 
ments than  at  the  other  house,  but  toward  different  ends. 
The  orders  in  one  house  to  increase  the  fires  were  con« 
trasted  with  orders  here  to  open  the  doors.  Instead  of  the 
careful  shutting  out  of  drafts  and  the  warm  rooms  at 
night,  I  saw  a  careful  adjustment  of  open  windows,  and 
met  a  breath  of  cool  air  on  opening  the  door  of  a  sleeping- 
room.  Tlie  cautions  about  clothing  were  as  carefully 
given,  but  of  quite  difierent  purpoit.  I  think  nothing 
can  equal  my  surprise  when,  after  undressing  the  four- 
yeai'-old  boy,  the  mother  proceeded  to  bathe  him  with  cold 
water,  ending  with  a  brisk  rubbing,  and  said  :  "To-morrow 
you  must  leave  off  these  heavy  fiannel  shirts,  and  put  on 
your  cotton  stockings  instead  of  these  cashmere  ones.'* 
What  did  it  mean  ?  In  answer  to  my  questioning,  she  said : 

"He  is  too  warmly  clad.  I  find  it  worse  than  too  little 
clothing  to  have  the  children  so  warm  that  they  perepire 
until  their  clothing  is  wet.  If  I  had  not  insisted  upon 
that  cold  bath  and  brisk  rubbing,  he  would  have  had  a 
cold  in  the  rooming.  I  used  to  be  of  my  sister's  mind, 
and  considered  warm  clothing  and  an  equable  temperature 
throughout  the  house  of  76^,  day  and  night,  necessary  to 
life.  In  the  snug  little  house  in  which  you  once  visited 
me,  it  was  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  to  keep  that  up  ; 
but  we  were  never  free  from  colds,  and  the  children,  as 
well  as  myself,  were  delicate.  This  house  seemed  desira- 
ble to  us  because  of  the  deep-shaded  yard  and  large  sunny 
rooms.  In  the  summer  we  found  it  quite  as  well  to  stay 
in  the  city  and  enjoy  our  home  com  foils  us  to  go  to  the 
counti*y ;  but  when  autumn  came  I  stood  aghast.  '  We  can 
never  warm  this  house,  doctor,'  I  said  to  our  physician, 
who  made  an  unprofessional  call  to  see  what  kept  us  in 
such  unusual  health.  *  If  you  can't,  so  much  the  better,' 
he  replied  ;  *  and  if  you  will  try  the  winter  without  start- 
ing the  furnace  fii*e,  and  never  let  the  mercury  reach  70O, 
you  '11  not  need  me  here  any  more  than  you  have  this  sum- 
mer.' My  husband  declares  I  made  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
but  it  was  not  so.  It  was  rather  a  nice  matter  to  accustom 
the  children  to  a  temperature  of  7(P  im  the  day  and  a 
cooler  room  at  night ;  but  it  worked  splendidly.  We  es- 
caped colds  till  Christmas.  Then  I  *  warmed  up '  the 
house  for  company,  and,  in  consequence,  we  all  took  cold 
from  overheating.  I  could  not  stand  that.  I  could  not 
make  ourselves  sick  nor  lose  my  friends  by  freezing  them. 
So  I  arrayed  the  parlor  chairs  each  with  its  individual 
wiap — 'company  cosies*  we  call  them — ^and  with  cool 
rooms,  cold  baths  and  plenty  of  out-door  exercise,  regard- 
less of  the  weather,  we  are  what  you  see  us." 

Would  this  always  work  ?  It  was  worth  trying.  If  I 
had  not  succeeded,  I  should  not  have  written  tliis. 

May  Cole  Baker. 


At  an  early  day  we  shall  bave  sometbing  furtber  to  say 
upon  the  subject  or  Heraldic  America.  The  numerous 
oomrnunicationa  we  liave  received  upon  the  subject  show 
that  we  made  no  mistake  In  regard  to  its  general  interest. 

A  FEW  of  our  subscribera  are  rather  slow  in  complying 
with  the  request  we  made  in  sending  out  the  "  House- 
keeper's Year  Book,"  We  hope  they  will  let  us  hear 
front  them  as  promptly  as  possible,  as  we  wish  tu  send 
sample  copies  at  once  to  the  friends  they  may  designate. 

Wr  have  received  several  letters  Htim  interested  readers 
begging  us  to  give  longer  and  more  fVequent  installments 
of  "Belinda."  We  do  the  best  we  can.  Tlie  advance 
sheets  are  sent  us  by  the  English  publishers,  and  we  pub- 
lish as  fast  as  received.  We  are  already  a  full  month 
ahead  of  the  English  publication,  and  cannot  give  what 
we  cannot  get, 

A  Oeoroia  Mend  writes  ua  that  the  health  of  Mr.  Paul 
Hayiie,  the  poet,  is  by  no  means  so  seriously  affected  as 
ha «  been  supposed,  a  fact  which  our  readers  will  all  be 
glad  to  learn.  She  tells  uo  also  of  a  graceful  tribute 
which  Mr.  Hayne  lately  paid  to  alady  whowasfora  short 
time  his  hostcw.  On  the  last  night  of  his  stay  she  said 
to  him  :  "  Mr,  Hayne,  I  wish  when  I  am  gone  you  would 
write  three  lines  about  me  fur  Henry's  (her  husband) 
sake."  The  next  morning  Mr.  Hayne  banded  her  tliese 
lines: 

>'  Three  lines  when  thou  art  dead— It  must  not  be  t 
For  nevf  r  more  couldst  tbou  be  dead  to  me  I 
Qod'a  angels  Bomctimes  leave  their  native  sky. 
But  ab  !  my  friend,  the  angels  cannot  die." 

Thb  COHTtNBNT  has  offered  thi-ee  prises — of  (SO.  W 
aiid  129 — for  the  best  specimens  of  wood  engraving  from 
the  members  of  the  claHses  in  engraving  at  the  Plilladel- 
pliia  School  of  Design  for  Women.  Tlie  awards  will  be 
made  shortly,  and  some  of  the  engravings  submitted  will 
appear  in  an  early  issue  of  the  magazine,  in  connection 
with  a  paper  by  John  Sai'tain,  the  eminent  engraver,  on 
"  Engraving  as  an  Occupation  for  Young  Women."  The 
great  advance  in  this  art,  and  the  increased  demand  for  a 
superior  grade  of  work,  have  opened  an  interesting,  iiw- 
ful  and  lucrative  career  to  young  women  of  taste  and  skill 
which  may  be  followed  at  their  homes,  and  the  rewards  of 
which,  in  reputation  and  emoluments,  render  it  a  most  at- 
tractive calling.  The  Philadelphia  Hchool  of  Design  has 
done  excellent  work  in  this  department,  and  the  results  of 
the  labora  of  the  classes  in  engraving,  under  tlie  direction 
of  Mr.  George  P.  Williams,  make  a  moat  creditable  show- 
ing. The  judges  in  the  competition  will  be  Mr.  Tliomas 
Johnson,  the  engraver,  of  Bi-ooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  Fred.  B. 
Schell.  the  artist,  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  representative  of 
The  Pontikent. 


Our  "bonanza"  Senators,  Sharon,  Fair  and  Tabor, 
serve  to  point  tlie  danger  which  is  likely  to  arise  from 
making  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  what  it  is  fast  be- 
coming, a  select  council  of  miUionaires.  Sliaron  wu 
nearly  always  conspicuous  for  his  absence,  and  the  atmos- 
phere even  of  Washington  would  have  been  sweeter  if  the 
others  had  followed  liia  example.  Side  by  side  with  the 
filthy  record  of  these  men's  debaucheries  and  the  shame 
tliey  have  brought  upon  their  exalted  positions,  the  press 
teems  with  glowing  descriptions  of  the  palaces  they  ha^e 
built  and  are  building.  There  are  two  things  that  this 
class  of  men  can  do  that  the  world  will  always  be  glad  lo 
have  them  do — build  really  creditable  houses  and  die. 

.-. 

Evert  lover  of  good  literature  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  Marion  Harland,  whose  works  have  done  so  much  tu 
promote  a  healthful  taste  and  elevate  the  tone  of  Ameri- 
can womanhood,  is  about  to  publish  a  new  story  of 
American  life.  She  is  one  of  those  authors  whom  life 
abroad  has  only  made  riper  and  richer  in  thought  and 
more  earnest  in  her  devotion  to  her  native  land.  She  does 
not  regard  Aniericaii  life  as  designed  simply  to  furoish  a 
counterfoil  to  foreign  perfectibility.  Its  past  she  reveres ; 
its  present  slie  I'eHpects,  and  its  future  she  i-egards  niA 
with  faint  hope,  but  with  exultant  confidence.  Her 
present  work  will  be  regarded  with  especial  interest,  as  it 
is  supposed  to  he,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  record  of 
her  own  giilhood. 

"Judith— a  Tale  of  Old  Virginia"— is  located  in  the 
region  of  her  birth,  and  describes  the  scenes  and  society 
in  which  her  youth  was  passed.  It  is  of  peculiar  inte- 
rest as  the  verdict  of  a  woman  of  rare  culture  and  experi- 
ence upon  a  life  whose  best  elements  as  well  as  its  worst 
are  fast  passing  into  oblivion.  Tlie  unlovely  sides  of  the 
old  Southern  life  have  been  so  often  painted  that  it  is  well 
tliat  a  loving  hand  should  trace  for  us  its  brighter  features 
ere  the  eyes  that  saw  shall  all  have  been  closed  in  death. 
Of  all  this  author  has  written,  "Judith"  is  destined  to 
hold  the  foremost  place.  On  every  page  is  the  fire  of 
youthful  memory,  tempered  by  the  wisdom  of  large- 
hearted  and  loving  ezpenence. 

The  Continent,  looking  back  upon  its  year  and  a  half 
of  life,  is  not  ashamed  of  the  tales  it  has  offered  to  its 
renders.  "Under  Green  Apple  Boughs,"  "Tlie  Marquis  of 
Carrabas,"  "Dust,"  "The  House  that  Jill  Built"  and 
"Hot  Plowshares"  In  the  Jirtt  JIfieen  month*,  more  than 
Jfftg  short  stories  of  unusual  excellence,  and  its  multitude 
ofillustrated  articles,  poemsand  weekly  departments,  fonn 
sn  array  uiMin  which  we  look  with  satisfaction.  But  of  all 
tliHt  we  have  given  we  consider  "Judith  "  the  crown  and 
masterpiece.  It  will  begin  in  No.  72,  and  will  ran  for  some 
months.  Subscriptions  dating  from  that  number  and 
ninning  till  February  1  will  be  taken  at  12.00.  Or  we 
will  send  The  Continent  from  No.  72  until  the  end 
of  the  year,  with  the  back  numbera  fram  January  1.  for 
tS  00.  postpaid,  to  any  address  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada. 
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Thb  poet  was  wise  in  his  generation  when  he  restricted 
to  the  '*  savage  race  "his  ramarks  as  to  the  soothing 
charms  of  nmsic.  Not  that  the  civilized  races  are  alto- 
gether unaffected  by  these  chaims,  but  it  is  probably  true 
that  they  are  less  generally  susceptible  than  are  their 
barbarian  brethren.  Here,  for  instance,  is  her  most  gra- 
cious Majesty  Victoiia,  Queen  etc.,  etc.,  and  Empress 
etc.,  etc.,  moved  to  confer  the  cheap  honor  of  knighthood 
upon  thi'ee  eminent  musicians,  of  whom  the  one  best 
known  to  Ameiicans  is  **  Mr.,"  or  as  he  must  hereafter  be 
known,  **8ir"  Arthur  Sullivan.  What  can  be  more  evident 
than  that  the  rollicking  measures  of  i*ecent  popular  ope- 
rettas have  so  moved  the  sympathies  of  her  Migesty,  or  those 
of  some  of  her  Majesty's  advisers,  that  she  has  beknighted 
their  author.  Arthur  Sullivan  is  now  on  the  same  social 
plane  with  the  imaginary  Sir  Georgius  Midas,  made 
famous  by  the  pencil  of  Du  Manner  in  the  pages  of 

Punch,  and  with  the  actual  Sir  David ,  who  is  only  a 

country  grocer,  and  who  won  his  spurs  by  setting  up  a 
monument  to  the  late  Piince  Consort.  It  was  an  invidious 
distinction  to  make,  however,  thatW.  S.  Gilbert  should 
be  forced  to  remain  plain  Mr.  What  would  Sir  Arthur's 
niusic  have  been  without  Gilbert's  wit  and  words  ?  And 
will  the  next  operetta  be  by  **Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  and 
Mr.  Gilbert?"  It  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that  Sir  Arthur 
will  be  made  the  butt  of  no  end  of  chaff*  on  the  part  of 
his  versatile  comrade  when  they  sit  at  their  work  with 
the  pipes  and  mugs  which  are  said  to  form  part  of  their 
partnership  outfit.  Knight-eiTantry,  as  it  exists  at  the 
present  day,  might  suggest  a  fit  subject  for  some  futui*e 

drama. 

•♦• 

A  CORRESPONDENT  from  Arkansas  writes  us  that  the 
recent  session  of  the  Legislature  of  that  state  seems  to 
have  been  especially  concerned  in  legislating  to  keep  out 
immigration.  It  is  a  very  unfortunate  thing  that  this 
state  seems  not  to  realize  the  advantages  which  would 
accrue  to  it  from  turning  within  its  borders  the  tide  of 
immigi*ation  which  now  seeks  Texas  and  the  North- 
west. The  immigration  to  Texas  is  more  largely  from  the 
Northwest  than  it  would  have  seemed  reasonable  to  antici- 
pate a  few  years  ago,  and  it  is  this  immigration  which  it 
is  peculiarly  desirable  that  the  Southwesteiii  states  should 
secure.  Of  mere  hand-labor  they  have  already  a  suffi- 
ciency. The  foreign  immigrant  who  brings  mei*ely  capa- 
city for  labor,  and  is  fettered  by  the  conditions  of  his 
previous  life,  is  not  half  as  valuable  in  those  communities 
as  the  brain  and  energy  of  Northern  life.  Isolated  in- 
stances lose  also  a  great  part  of  their  value.  The  life 
of  the  Southwest  needs  the  inspiration  of  the  Northern- 
bred  enterprise  and  thrift—  not  to  change  or  remodel 
what  it  already  has,  but  to  give  it  a  new  impetus  and  lift 
it  out  of  the  nit  into  which  it  has  fallen.  The  disadvan- 
tages under  which  that  region  labors  are  very  onerous — 
the  opportunities  which  it  offers  with  awakened  energies 
and  well-directed  enterprise  are  very  great.  Because  of 
it§  disadvantages,  immigration  will  not  seek  it,  as  it  does 
every  nook  and  ci*anny  of  the  Northwest,  of  its  own  free 
will  and  accord,  but  it  must  be  by  some  means  baited  and 
encouraged  to  turn  aside  from  its  established  course  to 
mingle  with  and  color  the  life  that  now  holds  the  soil,  be- 
moans the  past,  and  regards  the  future  with  distrust. 
The  Democratic  party  of  the  South  cannot  maintain  itself 
much  longer  upon  the  mere  boast  that  it  has  relieved 
those  states  of  Uie  oppression  of  cai*pet-bag  government. 
Unquestionably  great  evils  arose  therein  during  the  recon- 
struction era,  and  the  attempt  to  superimpose  upon  those 
states  at  once  the  civilization  and  development  of  the 
North  was  no  doubt  a  failure  for  the  time  being,  yet  the 
principles  and  ideas,  the  open  competition  and  universal 
rivalry,  which  has  made  the  North  intelligent  and  prospe- 
rous, must  underlie'  the  future  of  those  states  if  they  are 
to  maintain  themselves  in  the  r^ce  of  prosperity.  A  full 
decade  of  growth  and  peace  has  elapsed  since  the  Demo- 


cratic party  assumed  the  entire  responsibility  for  the  pro- 
gress or  aecadence  of  this  region.  It  is  high  time  that  it 
began  to  boast,  not  of  what  it  overthrew,  but  of  what  it 
has  builded  up.  The  language  of  our  coiTespondent  ap- 
plies not  merely  to  himself^  but  to  many  thousands  of  the 
best  men  of  that  section,  who  are  beginning  to  feel  dis- 
satisfied with  the  result.  He  says  quaintly :  '*The  Demo- 
ci*atic  party  reminds  me  of  an  old  horse  that  belonged  to 
an  even  older  negro  of  my  acquaintance.  When  asked 
why  he  didn't  feed  the  animal  better,  Jim  replied :  *  I 
does  feed  him,  boss— enuff  to  keep  him  up — ^that's  all 
he'll  b'ar.  Thet  boss  won't  stan'  high  livin*.  One  light 
good  feed  would  founder  him,  shoa.'  I  've  always  been  a 
Democrat,  and  am  yet,  but  I  would  not  cai-e  to  ride  be- 
hind the  old  nag  without  a  good  pair  of  reins  and  an  air- 
brake. She 's  been  ruled  off  the  track  so  long  that  there  's 
no  telling  where  she  'd  bring  up  if  she  once  got  in  the 
lead,  juicing  fi*om  the  few  local  spurts  she  has  made  of 
late." 

One  of  the  healthiest  signs  of  our  modem  political  life 
is  the  fact  that  many  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  intelli- 
gent of  the  Southern  Democrats,  like  our  correspondent, 
are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  something  must  be  done. 
It  is  of  little  moment  to  the  country  what  they  call  them- 
selves— whether  Independents  or  Republicans,  or  whatever 
it  may  bo  so  long  as  it  means  life  instead  of  death,  action 
instead  of  lethargy.  The  South  has  its  future  in  its  own 
hands  ;  but  if  it  keeps  its  hands  folded,  that  future  will 
not  be  of  vei*y  huity  growth. 


No  traveler  in  this  be-traveled  United  States  has  looked 
with  more  penetration  or  with  more  kindliness  than  Mr. 
Edward  Freeman,  whose  observations  are  now  in  book 
form.*  These  are  the  faults — or,  perhaps,  mamierisms  is 
the  better  word^f  Mr.  Freeman's  style  ;  a  double,  and 
sometimes  treble,  statement  of  a  fact  or  theory,  as  if, 
doubting  the  capacity  of  his  hearei*s,  he  thought  it  best  to 
give  every  practicable  "point  of  view,"  and  if  one  form 
proved  insufficient,  repeat  the  same  thing  in  smaller  words. 
He  talks  down  to  us,  as  seems  a  necessity  to  all  English- 
men ;  but  while  there  is  an  undeniable  flavor  of  Mr.  Bar- 
low, he  is  less  a  prig  than  that  immoital  and  ponderous 
expounder ;  in  fact  not  a  prig  at  all,  but  only  a  man  ac- 
customed to  find  his  ci\pinions  of  weight,  and  giving  them 
with  a  calm  diffuseness  born  of  such  ceitainty.  He  is 
a  trifie  indignant  that  our  knowledge  of  England,  geo- 
graphically and  otherwise,  is  not  more  minute,  and,  natu- 
rally enough,  thinks  that  we  have  no  right  to  expect  full 
knowledge  of  America  from  educated  Englishmen.  Our 
politics  are  criticised  thoughtfully  and  carefully.  He  sees 
cei-tain  dangers  ahead,  as  the  thoughtful  American  also  sees 
them,  but  lias  much  faith  in  the  inherent  good  sense  of 
the  people  and  in  probable  reforms  to  come.  The  Irish- 
man and  the  negro  he  regards  as  our  weightiest  problem, 
and  while  he  believes  in  **home  i*ule"  for  Ireland,  and 
thus  can  never  be  accused  as  the  enemy  of  her  people,  he 
states  it  as  a  manifest  fact  that  the  Irish  element  is,  in  the 
English  hands  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  a  mischievous 
element,  adding : 

*'  It  is  the  worst,  and  perhaps  the  etrongest,  of  the  causes 
which  help  to  give  a  bad  name  to  American  politics.  Political 
men  in  all  times  and  places  He  under  strong  temptations  to  say 
and  do  things  which  they  otherwise  would  not  say  and  do,  in 
order  to  gain  some  party  advantage ;  but  on  no  political  men  of 
any  time  or  place  has  this  kind  of  influence  been  more  strongly 
brought  to  bear  than  it  is  on  political  men  in  the  United  States 
who  wi^  to  gain  the  Irish  vote.  The  importance  of  that  vote 
g^ws  and  grows ;  no  party,  no  leading  man,  can  afford  to  de- 
spise It.  Parties  and  men  are  therefore  driven  into  courses  to 
which  otherwise  they  would  have  no  temptation  to  take,  and 
those  for  the  most  part  courses  which  are  unfriendly  to  Great 

(1)  SOMK  IMPRKSSIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  Edward  A. 
Freeman,  D.  C.  L.,  L.L.  D.  8vo,  pp.  304,  11.50.  Henry  Holt  ft  Co., 
New  York. 
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Sritaln.  Ad;  Ill-reeJlag  whlcb  other  cauxs  in«y  awnken  be- 
tween Uie  two  aevered  bnachei  of  the  Eagllth  people  it  pru- 
longed  aDd  mreaglbeued  b;  the  preeence  of  the  Irish  aettlera  In 
America.  In  »Oine  miuds  they  may  reftlly  plunt  hoatlle  reelings 
toward  Ureal  Brilatn  which  would  otherwise  And  no  p]a>'<- 
there.  At  any  rate,  they  plant  In  RiHuy  mindii  a  babit  of  ipeak- 
iog  aod  actlug  ae  It  sucb  hoatlle  TeellugB  did  find  a  place,  a  habit 
which  caunot  but  lead  lo  bad  ell'ecta  In  many  waye.  The  mere 
rumor,  the  mere  thought,  or  recalling  Mr.  Lowell  Trom  his  poet 
lu  Englaod  in  lubaervleney  to  Irish  clamor  Is  a  case  In  point. 
That  such  a  thing  aiiould  even  have  been  dreamed  ol,  aa  It  waa 
laat  year,ahowa  the  baleful  oature  of  Iriah  Influence  Id  AmeHca. 
It  ahowa  how  specially  likely  It  1b  to  sllr  up  strife  and  Ill-feeling 
between  Ureat  Britain  and  America,  even  at  tiroes  when,  setting 
Irish  matters  aside,  there  la  not  the  falutest  ground  of  quarrel 
on  either  aide.  In  a  view  of  poetical  Justice,  It  Is  perhaps  not 
uoreaaonable  that  English  misrule  in  Ireland  should  be  pun- 
ished In  this  particular  shape.  It  may  be  just  that  Ibe  wrongs 
which  we  have  done  to  our  neighbors  should  l>e  paid  off  at  the 
hands  of  mtriibers  of  our  own  family.  But  the  proceaa  Is  cer- 
Ulnly  unpleasant  to  our  branch  of  the  family,  and  It  la  baid  to 
see  how  It  ciiu  be  any  real  gain  to  the  Other." 

There  are  maiiy  qiiotr.ble  passagea,  and  the  book  must 
rauk  as  a  tliorouglily  court«uuH,  as  well  as  just  and  im- 
partial, I'ecord  uf  a  visit  which  fieems  to  have  lell  few  dis- 
agreeable memories,  and  the  results  of  which  mean  both 
pleasure  and  profit  for  every  reader. 
.'» 

Tub  increase  of  nerrous  diseases  and  the  often-recur- 
ring attacks  uf  that  modem  possession  of  devils,  nei'vous 
prosti-atioD,  which  lias  come  to  he  the  inevitable  f^te  of 
tlie  overworked  American,  have  turned  popular  attention 
to  the  various  ti'catises  and  Health  Primers  on  overwork 
and  kindred  topics.  These,  for  tlie  most  part,  are  written 
in  popular  style,  and  serve  an  excellent  purpose  in  defining 
tlio  proper  limits  of  work  and  the  necessary  formulas  of 
healthful  daily  living.  Memoi'y,  in  tliese  cases,  suffera 
more  than  any  other  faculty,'  and  overworked  men  or 
women  find  themselves  at  last  the  slave  of  note-book  and 
pencil,  and  unable  to  recall  the  items  of  the  day's  work 
without  reference  to  the  memoi'anduni.  Forgetfulnesa 
being  a  growing  tendency  fur  all,  esjiecial  interest  attaches 
to  this  forty-first  numbei'  in  a  series*  which  holds  an 
amount  of  valuable  information  never  before  given  so 
clearly.  Each  volume  is  the  work  of  a  master  in  that 
special  field.  All  are  interesting,  many  are  absolutely 
unique,  and  intei'est  increases  rather  than  lessens  as  the 

While  the  phenomena  of  memory  are  investigated  in  the 
present  case  fi-om  a  pathological  standpoint,  and  the  hook 
is,  as  the  autlior  describes  it,  "an  eiway  iu  descriptive 
psychology,"  the  general  I'eader  will  find,  that  aside  from 
ceriain  technical  words  and  phrases,  the  understanding  of 
which  requires  only  a  good  dictionai'y  at  hand,  there  is 
nothing  which  is  not  plain.  Ribot's  style  is  simple  and 
-direct,  and  every  page  of  the  treatiae  clears  up  long- 
doubtful  points  or  suggests  explanation  of  personal  ex- 
peiieiices.  He  sots  aside,  in  the  beginning,  the  popular 
belief  that  memory  is  an  inipression  like  that  of  a  Keal  on 
wax.  The  basis  of  all  memory  is  in  the  In-aiu  cells.  An 
impression  is  a  modification  of  cull-elements,  and  these 
miidiflcations  depend  directly  upon  nutrition.  In  full 
health  nutrition  is  perfect,  the  brain  cells  well  noui'islied 
and  memoi7  vivid.  With  any  change  in  nutrition  comes 
a  corresponding  exaltation  or  depression.  "A  nerve  cell 
which  I'e members  a  particular  thing  may  be  thrown  out 
of  its  circuit  of  nutrition,  and  at  once  its  fiinction  is  sus- 
pended and  forgetfulness  veigns  in  that  particular." 
Every  statement  or  hypothesis  Is  illustrated  by  numerous 
cases,  and  the  whole  forms  the  most  valuable  contribution 
ever  made  to  this  special  topic. 


I>  IMIiE 


Thk  remarkable  book  by  H.  Stepniak,  "  Underground 
Russia,"  is  to  be  reprinted  in  this  country  by  Chailes 
Scribner's  Sons. 

A  BALLAD  by  Philip  Bourke  Marston,  said  to  be  one  of 
the  great  ballads  of  the  century,  is  to  be  print«d  in  Tit 
Youth' t  Companion. 

"Latiue,"  Professor  Shumway's  little  Latin  periodical, 
DOW  has  subsci-ibeis  in  Europe,  China  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  its  circulation  is  steadily  increasing. 

RoBBRTfl  BnoTKBHs  will  soon  issue  the  Itev.  Edward 
Everett  Hale's  description  of  his  tour  in  Spain,  under  the 
title  of  "Seven  Splinisb  Cities."  The  favorite  "Ten 
Times  One  is  Ten  "  story  is  to  have  a  second  part,  giving 
an  account  of  Harry  Wadsworth,  it«  hero,  and  of  the 
various  Harry  Wadsworth  clubs  which  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  the  story. 

Ah  irreverent  publisher  announced  the  otlier  day  that 
there  was  "a  boom  in  theology,"  and  religious  books,  es- 
pecially those  of  a  speculative  character,  are  selling  in  a 
very  renuu'kable  manner.  In  this  light  there  seems  more 
hope  for  the  new  monthly  beginning  life  at  Andover, 
which  is  to  be  incisive  and  animated,  and  never  ponder- 
ous, if  effort  can  keep  out  that  unpleasant  quality. 

A  VEnv  beautiful  little  volume  is  that  containing  the 
poems  of  Mr.  William  Cleaver  Wilkinson,  whose  "Ode  on 
Webst«r''  has  already  been  noticed  in  these  columns. 
Several  of  the  shorter  poems  are  already  familiar  to  the 
public ;  and,  while  tile  woik  isdidactic  i-atlier  than  lyrical 
in  quality,  the  lines  are  smooth  and  graceful,  and  often 
strong.     (I2mo,  pp.  ISO,  11.50;  Charles  Scribner's  Soos. 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  who  is  evidently  sole  owner  of  a  day 
holding  thirty-six  houi-s,  has  selected  and  arranged  a  vol- 
ume of  Cowper's  poems  for  tlie  " Oolden Treasury  Series." 
The  amount  of  woik  accomplished  hy  this  iudefatigable 
writer  is  sometliing  incredible  to  ordinary  minds,  and  it 
gains  steadily  in  literary  quality.  She  is  a  feminiiie  An- 
thony Trollope,  with  a  gi'ace  he  never  had. 

Mh.  RrsKru's  notes  to  the  new  edition  of  "Mcxlerti 
Painters"  aie  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature.  He  is  con- 
vinced that  people  here  overi'ated  iiim,  and  says  he  ''  can- 
not but  wonder  more  and  more  at  the  obstinacy  of  the 
pnblic  in  calling  these  early  books  my  best  writing."  His 
criticisms  on  himself  are  as  unsparing  as  on  others,  and 
the  notes  bristle  with  condemnatory  adjectives.  "Pure 
nonsense  "  is  the  mildest  t«rm  he  applies,  and  lie  proceeds 
to  add  such  expressions  as  "offensively  aggressive,'' 
"  heedlesHly  and  insolently  written,"  "a  piece  of  pious  in- 
solence," "extremely  pedantic  and  tiresome,"  "unbluah- 
ingest  assumption." 

"The  Sleeptno  Car,"  as  an  18mo,  proves  itself  much 
more  easy  readhigthan  when  offered  by  the  yai-d.  as  at  its 
first  appearance  in  Harpers'  ChrUbna*.  At  present  it  is  a 
dainty  pocket  volume,  which  will  find  favor  not  only  with 
every-day  readers,  but  with  the  number  who  find  the 
amusing  comedietta  admirably  adapted  to  amateur  the- 
atricals. (18mo,  pp.  74;  50  cents;  James  R.  Osgood  & 
Co.,  Boston). 

There  is  genuine  poetry  enough  between  the  covers  of 
the  little  volume,  "  The  Hill  of  Stones  and  Other  Poems," 
by  S,  Weir  Mitchell,  M.  D.,  to  have  given,  had  it  only  ap- 
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peared  fifty  years  ago,  pei*manent  reputation  as  a  poet. 
The  misfoilune  is  that  it  is  only  one  of  dozens  of  volumes, 
all  holding  smooth  and  musical  verse,  often  of  far  more 
merit  than  that  embalmed  and  referred  to  as  classical,  yet 
destined  to  have  no  permanent  place.  But  there  are  pas- 
sages hei'e  that  ought  to  live,  and  that  must  with  a  few  at 
least,  even  if  the  general  reader  passes  on  to  the  new- 
comei*s  in  the  same  field.  (16mo,  pp.  97,  $1.00 ;  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.). 

"  Authors  and  Publishers  "  both  may  thank  the 
compiler  of  the  thin  octavo  beaiing  this  title,  which  has 
just  been  issued  by  the  Putnams,  and  which  will  prove  in- 
valuable to  every  one  who  plans  a  literary  life.  Nothing 
precisely  like  it  has  ever  before  been  done  in  the  way  of 
settling  all  vexed  and  uncertain  questions  as  to  copyright, 
genei'al  publishing  arrangements,  and  all  the  dubious 
points  connected  with  the  make-up  of  a  book.  Even  the 
practiced  author  will  find  many  useful  hints,  and  the  book 
fills  a  place  nothing  is  likely  to  supersede.  (8vo  pp.  96, 
$1.00 ;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York). 

The  mountains  of  Western  North  Carolina  have  become 
familiar  to  many  readers  through  Christian  Reid's  **Land 
of  the  Sky,''  but  sentiment  predominates  in  the  charming 
volume,  which,  though  a  very  accurate  guide-book,  ignores 
ceitain  phases  of  interest  to  the  hunter  or  more  entei'pris- 
ing  traveler.  For  such,  nothing  can  be  better  than  **The 
Heart  of  the  Alleghanies,  or  Western  North  Carolina," 
by  Wilbur  G.  Zeigler  and  Ben  S.  Grosscup.  The  book 
takes  up  the  history,  topography  and  resources  of  the  re- 
gion ;  gives  the  various  legends  of  the  wilderness  and 
numerous  hunting  and  fishing  adventures,  and  with  Pro- 
fessor Kerens  admirable  map  and  the  numerous  illustra- 
tions, is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  travel. 
(12mo,  pp.  874,  $2.00;  A.  WilUams  &  Co.,  Raleigh, 
m.  C). 

It  is  seldom  that  fiction  offers  anything  more  forlornly 
Amusing  or  amusingly  forloi*n — the  arrangement  of  adjec- 
tives being  according  to  the  reader's  state  of  mind  at  the 
€nd — than  "My  Trivial  Life  and  Misfortune;  A  Gossip 
With  No  Plot  in  Particular,  by  a  Plain  Woman."  The 
Btory  foi-ms  one  of  the  seiTes  of  "Ti-ansatlantic  Novels," 
published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  having  gained  great 
popularity  in  England.  Certainly  no  more  realistic  record 
was  ever  given  to  the  public.  It  has  the  minute  analysis 
dear  to  the  James  school,  with  yet  no  particle  of  sugges- 
tion of  James'  style.  It  might  be  a  journal  kept  from 
day  to  day,  almost  from  hour  to  hour,  by  the  heroine,  who 
divides  it  into  two  paits,  the  fii*st  volume  covering  **Spin- 
sterhood,"  the  second  "Meum  and  Tuum."  In  spite  of 
keen  humor,  the  volumes  are  a  hopeless,  wi*etched  record 
of  mean  and  unworthy  lives.  The  good  people  are  nearly 
imbecile  with  stupidity;  the  bad  have  no  redeeming 
points.  The  heroine's  mother,  by  whose  sudden  death  she 
is  left  at  the  mercy  of  relatives  given  over  to  **  Philis- 
tinism," is  the  most  attractive  chai'acter  in  the  long  re- 
cord; and  *' Uncle  Sherbrook,"  with  his  devotion  to 
law-suits,  his  inflexible  methods  in  daily  life,  and  his  real 
affectionateness  under  the  crust  of  habit  and  narrowness, 
oomes  next.  There  is  a  cousin  Denis,  who  cuts  old  friends 
for  the  sake  of  a  half  recognition  fVom  those  of  higher  i*ank, 
and  a  hero  who  marries  the  heroine,  Sophy  Thuisby,  and 
discovers  himself  finally  as  a  mere  fortune-hunter  in  love 
with  another  woman.  The  most  careful  study  is  expended 
on  Mrs.  Sherbrook  Stuart,  a  woman  who  reminds  one  at 
times  of  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  in  **The  Newcomers,"  and  whose 
years  of  quiet  plotting  and  scheming  result  finally  in  an 
alteration  of  Uncle  Slierbrook's  will,  and  the  loss  of  an 
expected  fortune  to  the  heroine,  with  other  catastrophes 
for  the  miserable  widow,  "Aunt  Jane,"  who  is  left  de- 
pendent and  helpless  upon  the  wretched  Sophy's  hands. 
There  is  not  a  page  at  which  one  is  not  likely  to  smile,  nor 
18  there  one  which  is  not  faithless,  cynical  and  depress- 


ing. So  much  power  deserves  a  different  outlet,  and  the 
brilliant  author,  it  is  hoped,  will,  in  the  next  attempt,  have 
found  more  lovable  people  to  depict.  (Paper,  pp.  852,  375  ; 
60  cents  each). 

Probably  there  is  no  memorial  of  Shelley  which  is 
likely  to  give  a  clearer  idea  of  him  as  the  clear  and  lumin- 
ous intelligence  that  always  dominated  any  merely  human 
side  than  the  publication  in  the  **  Parchment  Series  "  of 
his  "Select  Letters."  These  letters,  as  the  title  indicates, 
are  the  choicest  among  the  correspondence  of  many  years, 
the  selection  having  been  made  and  edited  by  Richard 
Gaiiiett,  whose  introduction  is  a  careful  and  sympathetic 
estimate  of  the  contents  of  the  dainty  volume.  He  writes 
of  Shelley  :  "He  is  armed  against  triviality  by  never 
writing  without  a  legitimate  motive.  He  was  by  no 
means  a  regular  or  systematic  correspondent,  and  before 
taking  the  pen  in  hand  required  the  visitation  of  an  emer- 
gency or  an  impulse.  But  such  dictates  of  the  spirit  were 
fiequent,  and  affected  him  like  the  impulses  that  prompt 
to  poetical  composition;  nor  was^  the  product  less  dis- 
tinctly an  emanation  of  the  intellect  and  heart."  There 
are  passages  which  hold  the  fii*st  thought  that  later  de- 
veloped into  some  of  his  noblest  poetry;  but  his  prose 
has  often  almost  equal  power,  and  every  lover  of  the  poet 
will  welcome  what  is  really  an  interpreter  not  only  of 
certain  perplexing  passages  in  his  life,  but  of  his  methods 
of  thought  and  action.  (16mo,  pp.  255,  $1.25;  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York). 
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An  Unexpected  Result,  and  Other  Stories.  By  Edward  P.  Roe. 
16mo,  pp.  134,  75  cents.     Dodd,  Mead  A  Co. ,  New  York. 

For  Family  Worship.  Part  1,  Scripture  Readings;  Part  II, 
Family  Prayers.  Edited  by  Lyman  Abbott.  D.  D.  I'^mo,  pp.  455, 
11.50.    Dodd,  Mead  ft  Co. 

The  Quaker  Invasion  op  Massachusetts.  By  Richard  P.  Hal- 
lowell.     l6mo,  pp.  217,  |1.25.     Houghton,  Mifflin  ft  Co.,  Boston. 

Frou  Ponkapog  to  Pesth.  By  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrlch.  l2mo, 
pp.  267,  f  1.25.     Tfoughton,  MUBlu  ft  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Bridal  Eve  :  or,  Rose  Elmer.  By  Mrs.  EmmaD.  E.  N.  South- 
worth.    Paper,  pp.  446,  75  cents.    T.  B.  Peterson  ft  Brothers. 

Records  of  Jesus  Reviewed,  and  Fifty  Questions  Answered 
Through  Five  Hundred  Reverend  Reasoners.  By  Benjamin  F.  Bumham. 
Paper,  pp.  294,  20  cents.    The  Union  Company,  Boston. 

Beyond  Recall.  A  Novel.  By  Adeline  Sergeant.  Leisure  Hour 
Series,  149.     16mo,  pp.353,  fl.OO.     Henry  Holt  ft  Co. 

The  Real  Lord  Byron.  New  Views  of  the  Poet's  Life.  By  John 
Cordy  Jeaffreson.     12mo,  pp.  556.    James  R.  Osgood  ft  Co.,  Boston. 

The  English  Novel,  and  the  Principle  of  Its  Development.  By 
Sidney  Lanier.  l2mo,  pp.  293,  |2.00.  Charles  Scrlbner*s  Sons,  New 
York. 

Poems.  By  William  Cleaver  Wllkluson.  l2mo,  pp.  180,  $1.50. 
Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons,  New  York. 

Whom  Kathie  Married.  By  Amanda  M*.  Douglas.  ]2mo,  pp.  851, 
|1.50.    Lee  ft  Shepard. 

Travels  and  Observations  in  the  Orient  ;  and  a  Hasty  Flight 
In  the  Countries  of  Europe.  By  Walter  Harrlman.  8vo,  pp.  860,  |2.00. 
Lee  ft  Shepard,  Boston. 

Historical  and  Biographical  Sketches.  Fy  Samuel  W. 
Pennypacker.    8vo,  pp.  416,  $3.50.     Robert  A.  Trlpple,  Philadelphia. 

Charlotte  BrontA.  By  Laura  C.  Holloway.  The  Standard  Li- 
brary.    Paper,  pp.  156,  15  cents.    Funk  ft  Wagnalls,  New  York. 

Jesus  :  His  Opinions  and  Character.  The  New  Testament 
Studies  of  a  Layman.    8vo,  pp.  471,  $1.50.     Geo.  H.  ElUs,  Boston. 

American  Cottages.  Consisting  of  Forty-four  Large  Quarto 
Plates,  Containing  Original  Designs  of  Medium  and  Low-Cost  Cottages, 
etc.,  together  with  a  Form  of  Specifications  for  Cottages.  4to,  $3.50. 
William  T.  Comstock,  New  York. 

Deep  Breathing.  Asa  Means  of  Promoting  the  Art  of  Song  and 
of  Curing  Weaknesses  and  Affections  of  the  Throat  and  Lungs,  Especi- 
ally Consumption.  By  S<iphla  Marquise  A.  Clccollna.  Illustrated. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Edgar  S.  Werner.  ]2mo,  pp.  48,  50 
cents.     M.  L.  Holbrook,  publisher. 

The  Story  of  Mellicent.  By  Fayr  Biadoc.  l2mo,  pp.  236,  |1.00. 
MacmiUan  ft  Co. 


IN    LIGHTER    VEIN. 


Ptoid  Ronwo,  in  Chicago,  to  Juliet, 
in  New  York. 
'-  With  lore  Mtd  klaea, 

Vdui  «T«r  falUlfBl  JOLIBT" 

Skmd  no  more  kiutus,  dear,  by  pott 
("Aunatarel"  they  please  me  moet), 
For,  aomehon,  in  Uieir  slow  tnuui- 

Tliey  lose  their  sweet   and    tender 

mission. 
Their    bouquet    gone,    their    flavor 


DOMESTIC  FELICITY. 
Hairy "  I  say,  Jacli,  this  is  a  delicious  cigar.   You  must  give  me  your  deal- 
Jade — "  Ym«,  I  Eutcy  they  're  rather  good.     Import  'em  myaelf.    Cot!  me  Sao 
a  hundred,  when  I  order  by  the  thousand.     Ought  to  be  good  at  that  rate.?* 
[Delight  of  Jack's  sistera,  who  have  sutreptitiaualy  fiUed  the  box  with  five-cent 


Then  keep  them,  darling,  still  witli 
Their  pale,  cold  wraiths  so  mock  at 

With  visions  of  them    warm   and 

blessing, 
Bom  in  an  air  of  soft  caressing. 
Cradled  ia  coral — dewy — fragrant. 
Some  royal — others  idly  vagrant. 
A  wild,  mad  longing  fills  my  breast, 
To  seek  at  once  their  dainty  nest. 
And   gather   tbem,    all   fresh   and 

glowing. 
Sweet,  would  you  weary  of  bestow- 
ing? 
But  since  my  life  such  rapture  misses. 
Still,  when  you  write,  pray  add  the 
kissed.  A.  Deem  Hoiit. 


His  Portrait— As  Painted  by  Hiss  Edith. 
Jan  lies  in  the  grass  at  my  feet,  his  fair  face  flushed  r.nd 

weary ;  ^ 

And  really  he  looks,  iu  bis  tennis  Huit,  like  Apollo  Belvi- 

Hyacinth  and  fair-haired  Lai,  of  whose  looks  one  always 

Were  they  quite  as  yellow,  and  did  tliey  curl  i-ouud  such 

vei'y  nice  small  earx? 
Alclbiades  was  handsome,  and  quite  too  awfully  rash ; 
But  I  don't  believe  he  ever  had  such  a  perfect  blonde 

mustache. 
If  Samson  was  as  tall  and  broad,  and  even  near  so  strong, 
I  think   the  way  Delilah  behaved  was  just  too  horridly 

w  rong. 
She  should  have  died  of  lemorse  for  the  deed  she  couldn't 

If  the  eyes  the  Philistines  put  out  were  tender,  laughing 

and  blue. 
He  lays  his  cheek  to  the  warm,  sweet  gi-ass.  and  I  think 

of  the  perfect  ruse 
Of  Orecian  sculpture,  Antinous,  but  Jan  has  a  curve  in 

Which,  of  course,  is  very  much  nicer.     Then  there 's  Alex- 
ander— well, 
I  never  doubted  a  single  word  of  the  stories  tlie  classics  tell 
Of  him  and  his  wonderful  horse :  but  then,  of  course,  you 

They  couldn't  ride  like  modern  men  so  very  long  ago. 
And — now  I  must  stop,  Jan's  pulling  my  hair  and  calls 

mean  "awful  goose;" 
But  1  know — and  all  bis  teasing  is  not  of  the  slightest  use. 
Those  Kood'luoking  cbaps  of  old  and  Olympian  gods  above 
Were  all  very  well  in  their  way,  but  they  were  not  just — 

my  love. 

B.  T.  R.  DinE. 


Jeny  Greening's  Sayings. 

"  Some  people  I  kin  name  be  as  fund  o'  opening  their 
minds  to  ye  as  if  't  was  a  swill-barrel — so  ye  kin  see 
notUin'  but  foul  tilings  drop  out  of  't, 

"  *  Nothin'  hain't  cei'tain '  isanol'  Kayin'  ;  butlf  nothin' 
hain't  cei-tain,  how  under  th'  blue  cantaloupe kinanybody 
be  certain  that  nothin'  hain't  certain  ?" 

"This  yere  French  custom  o'  duelling  is  nothin'  more 
or  less  than  Folly  tamperin'  with  Mui-der.  Fist-fights  is 
far  more  sensibltir  an'  lesf  deadlier." 

"A  man  without  a  chai'acteria  jest 'bout  as  safet'  have 
'round  as  a  steam  injun  without  any  safety-valve." 

"  If  I  could  buy  some  men  I  know  for  what  I  tliink  they 
are  worth,  and  sell  them  for  wluit  tluy  think  they  are 
woith,  the  profit 'd  be  so  big  that  I  could  retire  from  busi- 
nesB  afore  I  got  half  through  my  list  of  acquaintances." 

"  When  the  sun  sets  yaller  in  an  apple-green  sky,  look 
out  for  storms." 

"  I  bold  that  good  speech  is  merely  th'  harvest  that  fol- 
lows the  flowerin'  o'  thought." 

"The  pious  is  a  heap  slower  to  help  right  than  th' pro- 
fane and  worthless  be  t'  hinder  it." 

"  A  heail  that  isn't  never  stirred  t'  anger  is  blunted  to 
all  goodness,  sure." 

"Friends  ia  th'  only  valuables  a  man  kin  have  now-a- 
days  'thout  payin'  tax  on." 

"  Always  bet  on  a  lean  dog  for  a  long  race." 

"  tt  seems  t'  me  that  homes  now-a-days  appears  t'  be 
simply  the  places  where  children  have  their  own  way,  and 
where  the  married  men  go  when  they  can't  find  no  other 
place  to  set  'round  in," 

"It  is  sheer  nonsense  for  a  man  t'  teach  hia  servants  t" 
lie  for  him,  and  then  git  mad  ef  they  lie  for  tiiemeelves 
afterwards  \  likewise  for  a  man  t'  ask  t'  borrow  money  mi 
th'  plea  that  he's  extremely  poor." 

CUAB,  H.  Wbllb. 
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STEPHEN  GIRARD-MARINER  AND   MERCHANT. 


ber  (lay,  over  tifly  years  ^o, 
ft  will  waH  rc-atl,  which  made 
the  City  of  Philadelphia  one 
uf    tlic    richest    IcgatccH   on 
record.      The  Tortune,  as   it 
then  stood,  a»)ounte<l  lo  nearly 
^ight  miilionH  of  dollnrH,  but  it  in- 
'iutled  property  which  has  grown 
6o  valuable  that,  great  an  are  tlic 
expeuHes  which   have    developed 
under  the  will,  they  do  not  eim- 
the  interestt,  a  purtiun  of  which  ia  yearly 
added  lo  the  capital.     The  will  provided  for  a  plain 
and  comfortable  home  which  ttliould  hold  at  least  one 
hundred  orphan  iKtyn,  and  give  them  a  support  and 
education.     The  truHteei*  ia^tead  built  a  marble  |>alaci', 
supported  by  pillars  each  of  which  cost  thirteen  thou- 
sand dollars.     Everything  else  was  in  proportion,  and 
mi^nirtcence  was  the  only  object  held  in  view.    Instead 
of  a  hundred  boys,  Girard  College  last  year  cuntained 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  four.   The  expenditures 
for  the  college  the  eanic  year  amounted  to  nearly  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars.   Over  live  hundred  thoui^'kud 
were  expended  on  other  trusts,  and  yet  there  was  a 
balance  of  over  twenty 
thousand  left  unused. 
This  is  a  handsome 
showing  for  one  man, 
and    he    a    foreigner, 
who  had  to  borrow  five 
dollars   lo  bring  him 
into  the   city  \     And 
when  Stephen  GiranI 
left  this  great  fortune 
he  did  not  leave  it  to 
perpetuate  his  name, 
or  build  a  great  monu- 
ment to  bis  memorj'. 
Each  of  the  carefully- 
devised  clauses  showed 
that  he  meant  it  to  be 
of    honest,    enduring 
use.    He  wanted  fath- 
erless   boys    educated 
as  working    men  ;  he 
wanted  the  river  front 
improved,  and  the  city 
made  safer  and  more 
healthful ;   the  hospi- 
tals were  to  have  larger 
means  of  helping  the 
sick  and  insane,  and 
nurses  were  to  be  edu- 
cated.    None  of  these 
objects  were   subjects 
of  speculation  with  Gi- 
rard',   he  had  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  each 
one.     He  was  himself 
an    uneducated    boy, 

and  knew  at  what  a  *  cohmeh  in  the  cc 

di>>advBntage  he    had 
been  placed.  The  river 

front  had  been  the  scene  of  his  life-work  ;  and  no  one 
knew  better  what  care  the  in!>ane  needed,  and  how 
necessary  were  trained  nurses  to  the  public.  He  had 
lived  in  Philadelphia  through  days  of  war  and  block- 
ade; through  prosperity  and  through  desolating  plague. 


He  came  to  it  when  it  was  part  of  the  British  colonies, 
and  he  had  been  the  staunch,  steady  friend,  not  only 
of  the  city  but  of  the  Country,  through  many  heavy, 
dark  days.  Having  no  children  of  his  own  he  adopted 
those  who  were  fatherlessi. 

And  Pliilatlelphia  ?  How  has  she  taken  these  bene- 
tils,  and  what  has  she  done  for  the  memory  of  her 
bcne&ctor?  Apart  from  the  extravagance  of  building 
such  a  school-home,  she  liaK  administered  the  Trust 
with  bonesly  and  fidelity.  There  has  never  been  a 
scandal  attached  to  theUirard  £>tate,  nor  any  que.stion 
of  its  adminislratiuu.  As  for  the  man  himself — Phila- 
delphia has  not  only  laughed  at  him,  wondered  over 
him,  told  hard  storieM  of  him,  but  she  has  also  allowed 
others  to  do  so.  She  has  never  taken  enough  interest 
in  him  to  have  a  biography  written  that  would  do  him 
justice.  She  has  sufiered  the  most  unblushing  storiew 
of  him  and  of  his  fomily  to  go  uncontradicted — siie  has 
never  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire  what  soi-t  of  man  he 

Does  any  one  believe  that  the  morose  and  ancient 
figure  with  one  eye— ill-clad,  silent,  repulsive,  unob- 
servant— shanibling  through  the  streets  of  Philadelphia, 
which  is  pictured  in  all  biographical  sketches  of  Girard, 
really  represents  the  alert,  keen  Frenchman,  who.  more 
than  any  other  man,  built  up  the  city's  commerce,  who 
was  the  bravest  in  pestilence,  the  quickest  to  save  the 
lin,  who  made  a  fortune  for 
}  helpless  ? 

le  certainly  was,  but  grapes 
though  the  vine  be  gnarled, 
ne  his  virtues.     He  was  keen 
rciful ;  but  he  wax  not  cmfty 
ntolcrant  to  the  helpless,  nor 
He  had  a  heart  as  well  as  a 
veaker  of  the  two. 
lan  under  a  possession.     He 
dominated  him.     In  his  pur- 
ceen  as  a  lover,  and  as  blind 
lluences.     It  was  notmoney- 
on,  that  came  as  a  logical  re- 
in, and  devoted  to  bufine.'is. 
med  to  realize  the  value  of 
other  people,  and  that  a  man 
ruined  because  he  could  not 
a  certain  sum  on  a  certain 
ilmosl  a  crime  to  him.    No 
right  to  get  into  such  a  po- 
sition, and  he  should  ask 
no  pity.  ,  Girard  had  no 
patience  with  Mlures.     H 
a  man  had  feet,  let  him 
stand  on  them.     No  one 
found    Girard  willing    to 
act  as  a  crutch,  although 
be  could  go  into  the  houSl'^ 
whose  very  air  was  death, 
and  in  his  arms  carry  out 
men  who  were  dying  with 
Z   a  pestilence.    He  believed 
in  fraternity,  but  his  em- 
■  -  -  ■ '  ployfe)  were— hb  employ^. 

LLBOB  oRouNiis.  jn  hls  countiDg-room.  his 

bank,  his  house,  there  was 
but  one  will,  and  that  was 
his  own.  He  paid  for  the  work  done  for  him.  Did  the 
worker  need  more  money?  had  he  necessities  beyond 
his  income?  What  was  that  to  his  employer  I  He  kept 
to  his  limits  in  all  his  relations  in  life,  and  never  lost  a 
clear  sense  of  relative  positions.     After  his    brother 
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Jena  died,  he  took  charge  of  the  tliree  orphan  children 
left  in  Philadelphia.  He  sent  them  to  tlie  beet  schools, 
but  he  paid  the  bills  out  of  the  little  estate  their  fiither 
left.  His  house  was  their  home,  ftiid  he  was  kind  to 
them.  He  never  bnu};ht  a  shawl  or  dress  for  one  that 
he  did  not  for  the  others,  and  he  remembered  their 
3:irliwh  fancies.  After  they  had  married  from  his  houve 
he  petted  their  children,  and  liked  to  have  them  about, 
and  indeed  felt  a  right  to  the  little  people,  but  he  never 
adopted  these  girls,  an^  never  seemed  to  have  afiither's 
devotion  for  them.  He  corresponded  with  his  fiimily  in 
France,  but  he  was  (oo  bu^y  watchini;  the  markets  of 
the  world  to  give  much  time  to  individuals,  even  if 
thfv  were  his  relations. 

lie  was  bom  in  Bordeaux,  of  a  family  characterized 


aay  sent  a  nre-siiip  inio  me  miasi  oi  me  enemy  and 
net  aflame  a  ship  of  the  line.  At  se^  a  ship  on  Hre  is 
not  n  desirable  neighbor,  and  it  may  be  imagined  that 
tlie  other  vesaete  quickly  drew  out  of  danger.  But 
Pierre  Girnrd  was  the  man  for  an  emergency,  so  he  up 
with  hie  sails  and  went  into  action  with  the  fire.  He 
did  not  go  to  rescue  the  crew,  but  meant  to  put  the 
fire  out,  and  he  succeeded.  Then  he  sailed  back  to  his 
place,  and  the  crew  of  the  endangered  ship  set  them- 
selves to  work,  and  were  soon  in  condition  to  rejoin  the 
fleet  and  look  for  revenge.  It  was  so  bold  and  well- 
managed  an  affair  that  it  was  reported  to  Louie  XY, 
who  was  greatly  delighted,  and,  sending  for  Captain 
Girnrd,  took  the  sword  from  his  own  side  and  knighted 
him  by  conferring  on  him  the  Order  of  St.  Ixuis.  He 
oiiiered  a  gold  medal  struck  commemorating  the  act, 
and  had  the  whole  affhir  placed  on  record  in  the  Admi- 
ralty of  Paris.  And  so  Captain  Girard  went  home  to 
Bordeaux  with  the  order  on  his  coat,  and  the  king's 
sword  by  his  side,  and  when  he  died  the  sword  was. 
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accoi'diug  to  hU  ordcni,  placed  in  hi«  L-offln  and  buried 
with  liiiu. 

Stephen  was  the  eldest  cliiid  of  this  happy  hero,  and 
according  to  the  ImptiBiiial  reuord  given  hervwitli,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  at  Bi-xt  called  by  the  French  syn- 
onym of  Elieune.  In  the  records  of  the  family  the 
names  of  four  others  appear— two  brotiiere,  a  HiKter, 
and  one  who  is  but  once  mentioned  becauxe  he  died 
and  his  fiitlier  moiiraed  for  him  greatly.  Jean  was. 
near  Stephen  in  age,  being  bom  in  17.11,  and  waa 
also  the  captein  of  a  ship,  merchant  and  trader.  He 
had  an  cHtale  in  the  West  Indies,  which  veenu  to  have 
been  inherited  from  his  tktber,  but  he  was  f«everal  times 
in  Philadelphia,  and  was  once  in  partnership  with  his 
brother.  When  he  was  off  on  his  voyages  he  wrote 
frank  and  friendly  letters  to  Stephen,  and  advised 
him  of  wines  and  flour,  tobacco  and  other  exports  and 
imports.  He  sold  Imrrels  of  hair-powder  for  SUphen, 
as  well  aa  &mily  flour ;  and  in  one  of  his  letters  gives 
his  staid  Philadelphia  brother  a  comical  commission  by 
deputizing  him  as  an  ambassador  In  a  love  affair.  He 
has  made  up  his  mind,  he  writes,  that  he  should  like  to 
marry  a  certain  "K.  B."— he  only  gives  her  inilialu — 
in  Philadelphia,  but  before  he  committed  himself  he 
wished  Stephen  to  go  see  how  the  land  lay.  In  the  flrst 
place,  hia  brother  was  to  And  out  whether  Jean's  person 
and  fortune  were  pleasing  to  the  young  lady,  and  then 
whether  she  had  any  money ;  because  if  she  had  not, 
Jean  remarks,  that  will  settle  the  matter.  Something 
apparently  did  decide  him  in  the  negative,  aa  he  finally 
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bowl  at  his  head,  and  so  broke  not  only  the  bowl  but 
the  partnership.  When  this  was  done,  Jean  was  worth 
sixty  thousand  dollars,  while  Stephen  had  but  thirty. 


married  a  young  Irii-li  girl,  who  evidently  was  one  of 
the  few  peroons  not  in  awe  of  Stephen,  as,  it  is  said, 
she  once  became  so  angry  with  him  that  she  threw  a 


They  nm»t  atter  this  have  made  the  quarrel  up,  be- 
cause Jean  in  his  letters  perpetually  confides  his  "  littk 
fiimily  "  to  Stephen's  care,  reminding  him  that  in  his 
own  absence  he,  Stephen,  is  their  only  protector.  The 
other  brother,  a  second  Etienne,  who  kept  the  name 
and  who  was  bom  in  1767,  was  a  lawyer  and  a  school- 
fellow of  Napoleon  Bonaparte's.  In  the  days  of  the 
French  Revolution  he  was  a  member  of  the  "  Franklin 
Club,"  and  always  held  honorable  poeitioos  in  Bor- 
deaux. 

Both  nf  these  brothers  had  the  advantage  of  being 
well  educated,  but  Stephen  never  would  go  to  college. 
When  he  was  about  seventeen  he  made  some  remarks 
at  the  table  in  the  presence  of  his  stepmother  about 
second  marriages,  which  displeased  his  father,  who  told 
him  very  promptly  that  if  he  could  not  behave  in  his 
house  he  could  leave  it.  Stephea  was  as  quick  to  reply 
that  nothing  would  suit  htm  better,  and  if  his  &ther 
would  give  him  "a  venture"  he  would  go  at  once.  The 
&ther  took  him  at  his  word  and  bought  assorted  goods 
to  the  value  of  a  thousand  francs,  and  with  them  Ste- 
phen set  sail  for  the  French  West  Indies,  and  so  was 
launched  in  life.  He  began  as  cabin  boy,  but  waa  soon 
promoted  to  be  cook,  and  then  went  up  grade  after 
grade  to  steward,  male  and  captain,  until  he  became,  as 
he  bked  to  say,  "mariner  and  merchant."  and  was  a 
master  in  both.  He  seems  to  have  traded  principally 
between  New  Orleans  and  the  West  Indies,  coming  to 
Philadelphia  for  the  flrst  time  in  17t>9.  When  be  came 
at  last  to  stay,  it  was — if  the  story  is  true — by  an  acci- 
dent. In  May  of  177U,  he  was  on  his  way  in  a  sloop 
fVom  New  Orleans  to  Canada,  when  he  was  lost  in  a 
fog.  His  signal  of  distress  brought  an  American  vcskI 
alongside,  and  Girard  asked  where  he  was,  "In 
Delaware  Bay."  The  next  question  was  how  wa^  he 
to  get  out  ?  This,  the  American  told  him,  was  easy 
enough,  but  just  outside  the  bay  the  sea  swarmed  with 
British  cruisers,  and  his  advice  to  the  young  Freuchnuua 
was,  that  having  come  safely  in  he  should  risk  no  more, 
but  sail  direct  to  Philadelphia  and  there  dispose  of  his 
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cargo.  To  this  Girard  objected  ;  he  did  not  know  the 
river,  and  had  no  money  to  pay  a  pilot.  The  captain 
then  liacked  his  advice  by  action,  and  lent  Girard  live 
dollars ;  a  pilot  came  on  board,  and  so  Girard  ignorantly 
and  by  chance,  it  seemed,  went  to  his  future  home  in 
the  Quaker  City.  In  July,  the  porta  were  all  block- 
aded by  l^rd  Howe,  and  Girard  sailed  no  more.  He 
rented  a  little  honne  on  Water  Street,  and  went  into 
another  "  venture"  of  assorted  goods.  He  bought  every- 
thing that  he  thought  would  sell  again,  but  the  busine!^s 


there  until  September,  when  Lord  Howe,  fancying  he 
had  bu»ineN3  in  Philadelphia,  occupied  the  city,  and  so 
drove  many  of  the  inhabitants  away,  and  among  Ihein 
the  young  Girards.  They  went  to  Mount  Holly,  New 
Jersey,  where  they  bought  a  house  for  five  hundred 
dollars,  and  Stephen  again  carried  on  tlie  bottling  busi- 
ness, but  now  sold  his  wine  to  the  British.  InlTTRLord 
Howe  left  the  city,  and  they  returned.  The  after  story 
of  this  marriage  was  certainly  very  niisemble,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  fur  the  tales  of  the  wife's  unhap- 


he  found  most  profitable  during  all  these  early  years 
was  bottling  wine  and  brandy,  which  were  consigned  to 
him  in  casks  from  Bordeaux. 

In  front  of  his  little  shop  there  stood  a  pump,  and 
among  the  girls  who  came  for  water  was  Polly  Lum. 
She  was  young,  and  she  was  pretty ;  her  eyes  were 
black,  and  her  dark  hair  curled  about  her  neck.  Girard 
was  not  so  absorbed  that  he  could  not  see  all  this, 
nor  was  she  indifTerent  to  the  conquest  she  made  of  the 
young  Frenchman.  He  visited  her,  he  asked  her  to 
marry  him,  and  Polly  laughed  and  said  she  would,  and 
so,  on  the  sixth  of  July,  1777,  they  went  to  St.  Paul's 
church  and  were  married  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Ma- 
gaw.     Then  they  went  back  to  Water  Street,  and  lived 


piness  from  Girard's  ill-treatment  of  her,  nor  of  his 
dissatisfaction  with  her  frivolity  and  ignorance.  In  her 
early  and  growing  insanity  there  wax  misery  enough  lo 
account  for  everything,  and  when  at  the  end  of  eight 
yearH  she  had  to  be  placed  in  the  Pennfylvania  Hospi- 
tal, his  brother  Jean,  who  had  had  every  opportunity  of 
knowing  Stephen's  domestic  aflhirs,  wrote  to  him  ;  "  I 
have  just  ret^ived  your  letler  of  the  12th,  and  1  cannot 
ejtpi-eas  how  I  felt  at  the  news.  I  truly  grieved  beufluse 
of  the  terrible  state  you  must  be  in,  especially  because  I 
know  the  friendship  and  love  you  have  for  your  wiK." 
He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  only  business  keeps  him 
from  going  at  once  to  console  his  brother,  but  adjured 
him  to  "conquer your  grief,  and  show  yourself  a  man, 
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who  would  Bometimes  take 
Girard'H  little  nieces,  Je&n'i 
daughlera,  to  see  her. 

l>uring  these  jears  Gimrd 
was  steadily  at  work.  He  bad 
taken  the  oath  of  all^iance 
in  1T77,  and  Heems  to  have  lost 
all  desire  to  go  to  sea.  He 
once  made  a  trip  to  Leghorn, 
from  whence  lie  brought  a 
tabit!  of  various  colored  mar- 
bles; hut  he  lived  in  Water 
Street,  content  and  busy.  His 
ships  went  everywhere,  begin- 
ning with  one  small  vessel 
which  sailed  to  the  West  In- 
dies and  back,  carrying  cargoes 
both  ways.  As  his  profits  en- 
abled him  to  do  so,  he  bought 
other  vessels  and  projected 
long  voyages.  He  named  his 
ships  after  French  pliiloeo- 
pliers,  and  the  JftrnteSfHiev, 
the  VolUwrt  and  ifousseott  were 
known  in  many  ports.  He 
would  send  a  cargo  to  London, 
and  there  the  ship  would  re- 
load for  another  port,  and  so 
go  on  and  on  until  it  had  sailed 
lialf  around  the  world.  He 
gave  the  most  minute  direc- 
tions, and  left  nothing  to  the 
discretion  of  his  employ^,  and 
nothing  reconciled  blm  to  the 
slightest  neglect  of  or  change 
in  his  orders.  He  once  sent  a 
young  supercargo  with  two 
ships  on  a  two  years'  voyage. 
He  was  to  go  flrsl  to  London, 
then  to  Amsterdam,  ami  so 
from  port  to  port,  selling  and 
buyiug,  until  at  last  he  was  to 
go  to  Mocha,  buy  coffee  and 
turn  back.  At  London,  how- 
ever, the  young  fellow  was 
-  — -^  charged  by  the  Barings  not  to 

SKCRrrABT    J«ND    MUSICAL    CLOCK    |-HtSENTED    TO   aiRARD    HI   JEROMB    BODAPABTI.  gO     tO  MOClia,  OT  hC    WOuW   fitU 

into  the  hands  of  pirates;  at 
Amsterdam  they  told  him  the 

for  when  we  have  nothing  with  which  to  reproach  our-  same  thing ;  everywhere  tlie  caution  was  repeated  ;  hut 

selves,  nothing  should  crush  us. "    This  letter  has  espe-  he  sailed  on  until  he  came  to  the  last  port  bcforu  Mocha, 

cial  value,  for  whatever  else  the  Girards  were  they  were  Here  he  was  consigned  to  a  merchant  who  had  been  an 

not  hypocrites,  and  Jean  would  not  have  irritated  lite  apprentice  to  Girard  in  Pliiladelphia— for  this  happened 

brother  by  any  cfTusivii,  empty  condolence.     There  is  when  Girard  was  nn  old  and  rich  man — and  be  too  told 

every  proof  that  Girard  did  his  best  for  his  wife.     He  him  he  nm^t  not  dare  venture  near  the  Red  Sea.     The 

had  her  under  medical  treatment  at  home,  he  sent  her  supercargo  was  now  in  a  dileminn,    Un  one  side  was  his 

to  the  country,  and  wanted    her  to  make  a  visit  to  niaster's  order ;  on  tlie  other,  two  vessels,  a  valuable 

France,  hut  this  was  given  up ;  and  when  after  a  seven  cargo,  a  large  amount  of  money.    The  merchant  knew 

years' residence  in  the  hospital  she  seemed  better,  lie  Girard'c  peculiarities  as  well  as  the  supercargo  did.  but 

took  her  home  again.     But  she  grew  wor^e,  and  there  he  thought  the  rule  to  "  break  owners,  not  orders," 

was  no  hope,  and  she  was  finally  placed  pennanently  in  might  this  time  be  governed  by  discretion.     "  Tou  '11 

the  hospital,  where  she  died  in  IBl?  ;  andoneuf  Girard's  not  only  lose  all  you  have  made,"  he  said,  "but  you'll 

old  friends  says  that  as  tiiey  stood  around  the  colfln  the  never  go  home  to  justify  yourself."    Tlie  young  man 

tears  ran  down  the  husband's  cheeks,  and  he  was  neither  reflected.     Afler  all,  the  object  of  his  voyages  was  to 

callous  nor  indiflerent  to  his  wifti'»  death,  nor  to  her  get  coffee,  and  there  was  no  dan<;er  in  going  to  Java,  so 

memory.     The  first  ueque.st  in  the  wilt,  and  the  largest  he  turned  his  prow,  and  away  lie  sajled  to  the  Chinese 

made  to  any  of  the  existing  corporations,  was  to  the  Seas.     He  bought  cofG:e  at  four  dollars  a  sack,  and  sold 

hospital  In  which  she  bad  been  cared  for.    She  is  renicm-  it  in  Anisterdam  at  a  most  enormous  advance,  and  then 

bered  as  an  old  woman,  swarthy  and  dark-eyed,  sitting  went  back  to  Philadelphia  in  good  order,  with  large 

in  the  sun,  and  hardly  recognizing  the  old  housekeeper  profits,  sure  of  approval.     Soon  after  he  entered  the 
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CountiDg-room  Girard  canie  in.  He  looked  at  the  young 
fellow  from  under  hia  busby  brows,  and  his  one  eye 
gleamed  with  resentment.  lie  did  not  greet  him  nor 
welcome  htm  nor  L-ongratulate  him,  but,  Ehaking  liis 
angry  hand,  cried:  '^  What  for  you  not  go  to  Mucha, 
airV"  And  for  the  moment  the  supercargo  wished  he 
had  I  But  this  was  nil  Girard  ever  said  on  the  subject. 
Hu  rarely  scolded  his  employ^.  He  might  express  bis 
opiniun  by  cutting  down  a  salary,  and  when  a  man  did 
not  ituit  turn  he  dismissed  bim.  He  had  no  patience 
with  iocompetcnce,  no  time  to  educate  people  in 
businesa  liabits.  Each  man  felt  he  was  wat4;hed  and 
weighed ;  and  as  long  as  be  did  his  best,  and  liie  best 
suited,  he  was  treated  justly,  if  closely.     The  master 


was  bom  with  instincts  that  never  tailed  him.  He  knew 
where  to  sell  and  where  (o  buy,  and  could  calculate 
what  would  tie  the  market  prices  hundreds  of  milefi 
awny  and  a  year  ahead.  He  understood  possible 
dangers  and  provided  for  them,  and  hie  busy  brain 
niarahaled  the  world  to  do  him  service.  His  family, 
however,  had  no  faith  in  his  establishing  himself  in  a 
young  country  struggling  in  a  war  with  so  great  a 
power  as  England. 

In  1777  his  brother  Jean  wrote  to  him  from  Cape 
Francois,  that  in  every  letter  he  receives  from  their 
&thur,  he  asks  news  of  Stephen,  "  with,  as  I  can  well 
imagine,  tears  in  his  eyes,"  says  the  writer,  and  im- 
plores Jean  to  join  him  in  persuading  Stephen  to  quit 


exa<;t«rd  honesty,  fcolMtmese,  punctuality,  and  allowed 
none  of  his  plans  t«  be  thwarted  by  any  independence 
on  the  part  of  his  subordinates.  They  understood  that 
they  were  to  leave  buKini-ss  in  the  office,  so  no  one  of 
them  gossiped  to  hii  friends  over  Girard's  aHhirs. 

In  those  days  Philadelphia  was  the  commercial  port 
of  the  country.  Along  Water  and  Front  Streets  were 
shipping-offices;  the  wharves  iiere  bu^'y  with  vessels 
coming  and  going,  and  there  was  talk  of  China  and 
Japan,  of  the  Barbadoes,  of  wine  nnd  silks  from  Fiance. 
The  odors  of  tea  and  coffee  hung  heavy  in  the  ware- 
houses, and  no  one  complained  because  the  Delaware 
was  shallow,  or  the  city  miles  up  the  river.  Girard 
bad  found  one  of  the  best  places  in  the  world  in  which 
to  build  a  fortune.  Young  as  he  was  when  he  landed, 
he  had  both  experience  and  knowledge.  Back  in  hia 
own  fomily  were  the  traditions  and  habits  of  fathers  and 
sous  who  had  been  sailors  and  traders,  and  Stephen 


a  hazardous  traffic,  and  either  go  to  the  Cape  and  with 
his  brother  there  establish  a  house,  or  else  accept  fVom 
his  father  the  command  of  a  ship.  Jean  does  urge  tb  a 
very  strongly,  but,  in  conclusion,  shows  how  well  he 
knows  what  Stephen's  reply  will  be,  by  adding,  that  if 
his  brother  is  absolutely  resolved  to  stay  where  he  is, 
he  had  better  consign  some  vessels  to  him  at  once,  as  be 
is  in  a  position  to  have  them  promptly  dispatched, 
Stephen  possibly  sent  the  vesKcIs,  but  be  bad  faith  and 
saw  that  under  the  struggle  there  was  vigor  and  coming  * 
prosperity,  and  he  stayed  where  he  was. 

As  he  grew  richer,  the  Water  Street  house  hcoime 
very  comfortable,  and  if  he  did  not  rebuild  he  must 
have  altered  it  thoroughly.  He  sent  to  the  If'le  of 
France  for  ebony,  out  of  which  he  had  bis  parlor  furni- 
ture made  ;  be  imported  linndHome  Turkey  carpets ;  the 
French  windows  opened  lo  Ibc  floor ;  the  kitchen  was 
paved  with  ntarbic  and  the  water  was  brought  in  by 


m 
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_ould    aametiiiK—^ 


pipes.  In  the  slore-roon)  everything  was  in  abuadani.'e : 
tuicks  of  coffee,  Uoxua  uf  tea,  applcD,  lianiH,  thocolatu, 
West-Iudia  preserves,  so  that  the  table  vitm  fully  fur- 
nished. Girard  biniwlf  ate  no  meat  for  years,  but  it  was 
regularly  oD  the  table,  whicli  was  set  with  niucb  solid 
^silver.  There  was  always  eonipaoy  Ktayiug  to  meals,  and 
when  diBtinguished  Frenehmen  were  in  the  city  nothing 
pleased  Girard  better  than  giving  them  a  line  dinner — 
and  among  them  often  came  Jobeph  Bonaparte.  The 
eoun ting-room  was  under  the  same  roof,  and  after  the 
nieces  grew  up  and  lived  in  the  house,  the  young  clerks 

th< 


a  bis  farm  but  added  i 


exercise  o 

ventures.  -. 

lu  the  midst  of  this  personal  pt,      ,     '^""^eriltudjoii, 
Philadelphia  was  fairlfr  ■  '"''*'  "'  ^"^^    ' ""  -^         ' 

condition)'  that  followed  the  war,  I 
and  dc-solated  the  c' 


.„„,„.,■''''>■  """;'■•  ,.'*.  k».iM 
the  w.r,  l''  ?*"'  °'  •Jtjfcfc.kl, 
„„.  .,.„  „„„,.™  ....  „ly.  Wu'"^"*™"*!*™""!. 
oMcinls,  moved  the  goverument  olT_^  ■  f'  r  J*" ''''*™i'"'" ; 
every  one  who  could  fled,  and,  flyi'  ,P  ^Tf.amrfUKnm. 
If^ion  into  the  country  places  near  f  ^  "^  ""^liitaWptia.  Tiat 
wlio  stayed  lived  in  hourly  fear,  anT"*'!?  f?  ■"' '"™'  ^'^ 
the  streets  like  so  many  monks  of  f  ,  '*  ,  , '"  *  Ta^  toia 


never  unkind,  but  he  saw  no  use  in  any  sort  of  amuse- 
ment. Everybody  in  the  house,  except  himself,  bad  to  go 
to  church,  and  each  to  his  own.  He  pnivided  the  pews, 
and  the  family  was  expected  to  occupy  them ;  but  for 
parties  and  such  entertainments  be  bad  only  contempt. 
At  ten  o'clock  the  house  was  closed,  and  every  one 
sent  to  bed.  Butevcry  onedid  not  go  to  bed,  and  more 
than  once  one  of  the  girls,  in  her  gala  dress,  slipped  softly 
down  the  stairs  and  out  the  door  to  acnvalier,  who  took 
her  to  one  of  the  stately  parties  of  the  time  ;  and  then  at 
some  late  hour  there  was  the  waking  of  the  housekeeper, 
and  the  stealing  back  again.  There  was  no  lack  of  life 
in  the  house,  and  when  Girard  could  get  n  child  into  the 
circle,  even  as  a  visitor,  ho  was  very  happy.  He  liked 
young  girls  and  children  and  canary  binls  well,  but 
best  of  all  he  liked  his  farm  dqwn  in  "The  Neek." 
Every  day,  in  his  yellow  gig,  Girard  drove  down  there, 
and  then  took  off  hi);  coat  and  went  to  work.  He 
hoed  and  be  pruned,  he  looked  after  his  fruit  and  hia 
stock,  and  when  his  own  table  was  supplied  he  found 
it  easy  to  sell  at  a  good  pi-olil  whalevcr  he  chose  to 
send  to  market,  aud  so  not  only  took  his  relaxation  and 


together.  The  death-calls  echoM  through  the  silent, 
grass-grown  streets,  and  at  night  the  watcher  would 
bear  at  hia  neighbor'a  door  the  cry,  "  Bring  out  your 
dead!"  And  the  dead  were  brought;  unwept  over, 
unprayed  for,  they  were  wrapped  in  the  sheet  in  which 
they  died,  and  were  hurried  into  a  box  and  thrown  into 
a  great  pit,  rich  and  poor  together.  This  was  in  1793, 
and  nil  summer  the  plague  raged,  until,  when  Septem- 
ber came,  the  city  lay  under  the  blazing  sun  as  under  a 
great  curse.  Doctors  were  dead,  nurses  had  broken 
down  and  gone  away;  there  were  no  visitors  of  the 
poor,  and  even  at  the  hospital  at  Bush  Hill  there  was 
no  one  to  receive  or  care  for  the  victims  who  were  car- 
ried there.  No  one  could  be  hired  to  go  there.  Why 
should  any  one  give  his  life  for  nothing  ?  A  meeting 
was  called,  and  a  few  men  came  together  and  appointed 
a  committee  to  devise  help  for  the  hospital.  Stephen 
Girard  was  on  this  committee.  He  bad  not  onlv  stayed 
in  the  city  but  be  had  given  himself  up  to  nursing  and 
doctoring.  He  went  from  house  to  house  ;  he  was  never 
too  wearied  ;  be  was  never  disheartened  nor  disgusted. 
He  gave  money,  and  commissioned  others  to  pve  it  for 
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him,  "  except,"  he  said  to  an  old  Quaker,  "  yon  shall 
not  give  to  Frenchmen,  because  you  like  them  not. 
You  shall  send  IAmii  tome  1"  It  was  only  a  step  ferther 
for  him  to  volmiteer  togo  toBuHh  Hill  and  take  charge. 
And  he  did  so.  He  was  there  for  two  months.  He 
received  the  fever  patients  at  the  gate  ;  sometimes  he 
went  atler  them  ;  he  nursed  them  and  never  faltered  ; 
he  watched  until  they  breathed  their  last  breath,  and 
then,  wrapping  them  in  whatever  he  could  find,  helped 
carry  them  out  and  put  them  in  the  pit.  He  was  then 
forty-three  years  old,  and  his  family  in  France  were 
terrilted  at  what  Jean  calU,  in  his  English,  the  "  riscks" 
he  was  running.  In  1797  and  1798,  Girard  repeated 
this  experience,  and  a^ain  nursed  and  doctored  through 
those  summers  of  pestilence,  and  lost,  he  wrote  to  one 
of  his  friends,  but  one  patient,  an  Irishman,  who  nrndd 
drink  liquor. 

And  so  the  years  went  on,  and  the  Frenchman  pros- 
pered, and  another  chance  came  for  him  to  do  another 
great  public  work.  In  IKll  Girard  had  a  million  of  dol- 
lars to  his  account  in  the  bank  of  the  Barings  Brothers. 
He  ordered  the  whole  of  this  spent  in  buying  the  stock 
of  the  United  States  Bank.  This  institution  had  come 
to  the  limit  of  its  cliarter,  and  the  stock  was  greatly  de- 
preciated in  England.  Still,  Girard  Iwught  it,and  waited 
a  little.  The  charter  expired,  the  government  refused 
til  renew  it,  and  then  Girard  bought  the  whole  affair, 
the  building  (which  still  stands  on  Third  Street),  the 
paper  on  which  the  notes  were  printed,  the  stools  on 
which  the  clerks  sat ;  and  so  the  merchant  became  a 
banker,  and  in  a  moment  of  national  peril,  just  as  ne 
were  on  the  eve  of  war,  saved  us  from  a  financial  crisis. 
It  was  also  one  of  those  splendid  business  achievements 


that  distinguished  Girard.  He  took  his  money  out  of 
danger  and  made  a  good  investment,  and  when  com- 
merce was  closing,  opened  a  new  business  under  capital 
conditions.  From  this  moment  he  was  the  steady  right 
hand  of  the  government.  He  believed  in  it,  and  was 
in  a  position  to  assert  his  belief.  In  1816  the  new 
United  States  Bank  was  established,  and  stock  offered 
at  seven  per  cent,  with  twenty  dollars  bonus.  The 
people  hesitated  ;  they  straggled  in,  and  at  last  took 


twenty  thousand  dollars'  worth.  They  were  not  sure 
about  government  investments.  Girard  waited  until 
the  last  day,  when  he  came  forward  and  took  all  the 
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eighty-two.     For  Mime  time  he  had 

been  very  infinii,  and  his  weaknes* 
had  been  increased  by  having  been 
knocked  down  by  a  cart  on  the 
street,  and  having  bia  head  and  fitce 
injured.  He  would  not  give  up  to 
his  ii^uries,  and  even  when  attacked 
by  tlie  iufluenza  insisted  on  his  old 
practice  of  doctoring  hiinwlf^  until 
it  was  too  late.  The  day  be  died 
he  got  out  of  bed  and  walked  acroes 
the  room  to  a  chair,  but  at  once 
turned  and  went  feebly  back  again. 
He  put  his  old,  thin  hand  on  his 
head  and  said,  "  How  violent  is  thi> 
disorder  I"  and  died. 

There  waa,  of  ooune,  instant  in- 
terest in  his  will,  it  being  generally 
understood  that  be  had  left  hLtmil- 
lioiis  for  public  uses.  Through  a 
misapprehension  on  the  pArt  of  one 
of  bis  executors  in  regard  to  Gi- 
rard's  wishes  in  relation  to  his 
burial  place,  the  will  b»d  to  be  read 
very  eoon  after  his  death,  and  so 
the  public  was  soon  in  possessioii 
of  the  focU. 

Oirard  died  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  although  a  n%e-thinker. 
He  had  not  for  years  attended  any 
iRD,  HIS  010.  of  the  services,  but  he  said  it  was 

best  for  a  man  to  stay  in  the  church 
in  which  he  was  bom.     The  people 
stock — three  million  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,     whom  he  liked  best  were  the  Quakers.  He  had  sympathy 
This  was  his  stake,  his  "risck."  with  their  disdain  of  forms,  their  sbiewd  business  habito 

Of  course,  both  parties  made  money.  The  govern-  and  their  integrity.  In  his  own  dress  he  was  as  neat  and 
ment,  backed  by  Girard'a  name,  tided  over  the  perils  in  particular  as  they  were,  and  did  not  look  unlike  them, 
its  way,  and  Girard  had  the  benefit  of  its  success.  He  His  plain  coats  were  made  of  the  best  broadcloth ;  his 
not  only  knew  how  and  when  to  make  his  ventures,  but  underwear,  of  silk,  was  imported  from  China.  Ue  kept 
once  made  be  looked  after  them.  When  he  saw  fatal  a  pair  of  shoes  for  each  day  of  the  week,  and  his  nieces 
weakness  he  took  no  interest;  yet  in  the  moment  of  hemmed  bis  square  linen  cravats  by  the  dosen.  The 
dani^er  no  one  knew  better  how  to  run  even  a  (linking  portrait  we  give  of  him  is  from  the  statue  at  Girard 
craft  on  shore — but  the  cargo  had  to  be  worth  the  College,  which  was  modeled  frma  a  cast  taken  after 
trouble.  death,   and  so    represents   him  as  an  old  man.     It 

In  December,  1831,  Girard  died,  an  old  man  nearly     was  executed  in  Italy  by  Gavelot,  at  an  expense  of 
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130,000,  and  was  universail;  pronounced  aa  excellent     hU  purpoBea,  inflexible,  impetuaue,  never  taking  t 
likeness.  '  ■  '  "  

The  last  building  entorpriRe  which  Girard  contem- 
plated and  provided  for  bj  a  codicil  to  hJn  will  was  ifae 
block  in  which  The  Continent  is  publifhed. 

The  time  will  come  when  Stephen  Girard  will  be  bet- 
ter UDdentood  ;  and  even  while  he  ren 
man  of  business — allowing  nothing  to 


his  word  for  good  or  ill,  daring  yet  cantious,  having  a 
brain  that  governed  his  heart--he  will  also  haye  credit 
for  his  sterling,  manly  virtues.  He  wan  one  of  the  men 
to  whom  much  was  committed,  and  when  his  time  came 
to  give  it  up,  he  gave  it,  not  as  money  to  make  money, 

the  typical     but  to  the  "  little  ones"  with  widowed  mothers,  and  for 

e  him  from     the  benefit  of  the  city  of  his  adoption. 

LODIBB  STOCKTOX. 
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By  E.  C.  QARDNBR.  Author  of  "Tlii  Houu  Tbn  JiU  Built," 


The  fViendly  counsels  of  zealous  neighbors,  like 
heavenly  blessingE  without  number  gently  falling  on  his 
head,  might  well  confuse  a  clearer  brain  than  John's. 
Yet  it  was  not  ditHcult  to  separate  the  valuable  from 
the  worthless,  and  to  give  good  reasons  for  accepting 
one  and  rejecting  the  other.  Weighed  in  the  balance 
of  a  critic's  eye.  Miss  Angelina  Boker's  rose-era  bo  wered 
arbor  would  surely  be  found  wanting.  It  might  seem  a 
delightful  thing  to  her,  gloriSed  by  lender  memories  and 
sentimental  associations;  but,  standing  athwart  the 
main  approach  to  the  house,  in  a  semi-public  place, 
where  no  one  would  care  lo  recline  for  an  after-dinner 


uesta  or  an  hour's  novel  reading,  much  less  for  a  rose- 
colored  UUrO-UU,  it  would  be  nn  much  out  of  place  as 
AngeUna  herself  at  a  juvenile  party.  A  similar  brief 
cross-«xami nation  would  determine  the  value  of  all  the 
queries  and  admonitions  that  John  reported ;  and,  as 
he  seemed  Utted  by  nature  and  by  grace  for  an  out-door 
borne  missionary,  they  were  set  in  a  note-book  to  serve 
as  texts  fur  future  use  on  those  occasions  when  a  short 
sermon  seems  necessary  to  Iielp  on  a  good  cause  ;  occa- 
sions that  are  more  rare  than  is  commonly  supposed  ; 
example  is  so  very  much  better  than  precept,  demon- 
stration so  much  stronger  than  argument. 
John  remarked  that  there  is  nothing  on  which  every- 


body felt  more  competent  to  give  advice  than  upon  the 
arrangement  of  all  outdoors.  It  is  equally  true  that 
there  is  no  example  of  foithful  continuance  in  well- 
doing more  contagious  than  this  same  work  of  beautify- 
ing, cleansing  and  generally  improving  the  exterior 
adjuncts  and  surroundings  of  our  homes.  The  man 
who  keep8»  smooth,  hard 
walk  along  ^e  public  side 
of  his  own  premises,  free 
from  snow  and  ice  in  win- 
ter, and  in  summer  well 
swept  and  garnished,  is 
an  eloquent  lay  preaclier, 
whose  audience  cannot 
escape  his  exhortation  if 
they  try,  and  who  are 
certain  to  be  convicted 
in  their  hearts  even  if 
they  do  not  straightway 
go  and  do  likewise. 

As  John's  "door  yard," 
to  use  the  good  old^'^h- 
ioned  phrase,  was"  '^ 
entii-ely  reconstructt, 
was  advised  to  begin  i<, 
removing  everything  that 

new  order  of  things — the  fen<,<jB  that  already  belong 
to  him,  and  as  many  of  those  that  do  not  as  he  can 
get  into  his  possession  for  purposes  of  destruction  ;  the 
maple  trees  that  hide  Ihe  view,  crowd  one  another 
beyond  the  possibility  of  healthy  growth  or  beautil'ul 
form,  and  hold  the  dew  on  the  grass  till  noon ;  the 
fruit  trees  and  all  other  vegetable  beings  that  hve  at 
ench  a  poor,  dying  rate  as  to  be  worthless  either  for 
use  or  for  beauty.  The  last  category  includes  super- 
annuated fruit  trees  and  demoralized  shrubs  once  sup- 
posed to  be  ornamental,  but  which,  for  want  of  judicious 
bending  and  pruning  in  their  youth,  have  inclined  lo 
various  deformities  of  growth  that  cannot  now  be  cured 
even  by  the  most  heroic  treatment ;  likewise  all  green 
grass  whose  pedigree  is  not  derived  from  the  first  fami- 
lies of  lawn  seed,  and  all  that  by  neglect  has  degener- 
ated into  a  coarse  and  clownish  sod.  with  no  more 
vitality  or  freshness  than  a  peat  bog.  The  way  in  which 
people  sometimes  cherish  a  poor,  old,  deformed,  dis- 
eased and  helpless  rose-bush,  lilac,  spirea  or  other  f  hrub  . 
that  ought  to  be  beautiful,  but  never  can  be,  would  be 
pathetic  if  it  were  not  so  absurd.  To  cast  it  into  the 
lire,  root  and  branch,  setting  a  young,  healthy,  rapidly- 
growing  plant  In  its  place,  would  be  both  wisdom  and 
kindness.  The  itame  is  true  of  tnrf.  Good  seed  on 
fruitful  ground  will  bring  forth  a  finer  lawn  in  six  weeks 


'  not  be  a  part  c 
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than  can  be  made  in  six  yeai*s  by  all  the  nprinkling, 
shaving  and  top-dressing  ever  applied  to  a  shaggy  old 
turf  whose  roots  are  coai-se,  cold  and  spongy. 

In  brief,  John  was  advised  to  spare  the  old  oak,  the 
well,  and  everything  else  really  worth  saving,  but  nni  to 
spare  the  axe,  the  spade  nor  the  plow.  This  clearing 
of  the  field  for  action  being  accomplished,  the  next 
thing  in  order  is  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  roads,  or 
rather  to  lay  them  out  with  the  utmost  care  as  to  their 
location.  For  to  change  the  location  of  a  single  rod  of 
well-built  road  is  almost  as  difficult  as  to  remove  moun- 
tains, much  more  difficult  than  it  is  to  move  an  elm 
tree  six  inches  in  diameter.  If  building  a  road  meant 
simply  turning  half  a  dozen  furrows  toward  the  east 
and  another  half  dozen  toward  the  west,  rounding  and 
mounding  the  sods,  loam,  sand,  clay,  mud,  gravel,  peat, 
roots,  or  whatever  geological  and  vegetable  formation 
happens  to  be  lying  on  the  surface,  until  it  looks  like  the 
newly-made  grave  of  an  interminable  sea-serpent — 
making  and  moving  roads  would  be  as  easy  as  lying. 
This  process,  though  by  no  means  uncommon,  cannot 
be  called  road-making.  A  good  road  for  public  or  pri- 
vate use  should  be  smooth,  hard  and  dry ;  free  from  ruts, 
from  hollows,  from  hummocks  and  loose  stones  ;  from 
sand  beds,  mud  puddles,  big  water-bars,  and  other  dan- 
gerous or  inconvenient  contrivances.  It  should  be  of 
such  a  course  that  sharp,  ungraceful  turns  are  avoided, 
and  be  of  such  form  that  water  fVom  rain  or  melting 
snow  will  never  follow  the  paths  made  by  the  horses' 
feet  or  the  carriage-wheels,  but  will  run  off  at  once  to 
the  well-paved  gutters  at  each  side.  Such  roads  do  not 
build  themselves — more 's  the  pity — especially  over 
sandy  plains,  or  where  the  ground  is  composed  chiefly 
of  clay  or  other  substances  that  hold  water. 

In  the  matter  of  practical  road-building  John  was 
fairly  well  posted.  He  knew  that  this  part  of  his  work, 
at  least,  were  better  to  be  well  dc  ^  than  done  too 
quickly,  and  therefore  dug  a  shallow  ditch  the  entire 
width  of  the  road,  and  filled  it  with  small  stones — an 
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essential  preparation  for  all  good  roads — the  depth  of 
the  channel  varying  from  six  to  sixteen  inches,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  The  object  of  this  stony 
bed  is  to  prevent  the  softening  influences  of  water  and 
the  action  of  frost.  In  many  cases  it  is  advisable  to  lay 
drain-tiles  in  the  bed  of  the  channel,  either  in  the 
centre  or  at  the  edges — not  to  caiTy  off  surface  water, 
but  to  keep  the  bed  as  dry  as  possible. 

It  is  the  absence  of  this  thorough  work  that  causes  so 
many  country  roads  to  become  Sloughs  of  Despond  at 
certain  seasons,  costing  every  year  for  broken  vehicles 
and  harness,  wear  and  tear  of  horseflesh  and  human 
temper,  not  to  mention  loss  of  time  and  coach  varnish, 
ten  times  the  interest  on  the  requisite  outlay  for  a  good 
road-bed.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  surface  of  the 
road  should  be  hard,  smooth,  and  as  impervious  to 
water  as  possible,  cinders  and  gravel  being  the  most 
available  materials  in  most  parts  of  the  country  for 
hardening ;  and  it  should  be  shaped  like  the  roof  of  a 
house — a  very  flat  roof,  to  be  sure,  but  still  a  roof— with 
the  highest  part  in  the  centre,  and  with  sides  neither 


convex  nor  concave,  but  sloping  straight  from  the  ridge- 
pole to  the  gutters,  these  co-lateral  adjuncts  being 
scarcely  less  important  than  the  road  itself.  The  best 
road  in  the  world  is  but  half  made  without  well-paved 
gutters  at  each  side,  and  it  betrays  inexcusable  sloven- 
liness on  the  part  of  the  builder.  As  there  is  no  surer 
external  index  of  a  householder's  innate  refinement  in 
this  directi<m  than  the  everyday  condition  of  his  "  back 
yard,"  so  there  is  no  better  test  of  the  civilization  of  a 
community  than  the  condition  of  the  .wayside  gutters. 
It  is  not  merely  that  they  are  indispensable  to  a  good 
road,  whether  a  private  road  or  a  king's  highway,  in  a 
material  sense,  but  they  have,  so  to  speak,  a  moral 
bearing  that  is  of  still  more  consequence.  Front-door 
respectability  is  taken  for  granted — the  coarsest  boor 
cannot  afford  to  despise  it.  Only  a  gentleman,  through 
and  through,  regards  the  state  of  the  unseen  and  the 
lowly  with  the  same  interest  and  care  that  are  bestowed 
on  what  is  seen  and  criticised  of  all  men. 

As  a  rule,  in  all  out-door  matters,  what  is  unclean 
and  unsightly  should  be  removed  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  by  sepulture  or  cremation.  Most  objectionable 
things  can  be  destroyed  by  fire.  A  small  cremating 
furnace  or  kettle  attached  to  the  kitchen  range  would 
"  resolve  to  earth  again,"  or  to  smoke,  vapor  and  ashes, 
by  £Btr  the  larger  part  of  the  rubbish  that  is  unavailable 
for  kindling  wood,  and  which  is  so  prone  to  accumulate 
in  only  half-hidden  by -places.  What  absolutely  refuses 
to  burn  should  be  buried,  and  buried  where  it  will  be  use- 
ful, if  possible.  Moreover,  a  wise  economy  would  pro- 
vide for  saving  all  materials  that  will  in  any  form  help 
the  earth  to  bring  forth  her  increase,  or  that  can  be 
turned  back  into  their  original  condition,  or  made  over 
into  some  of  the  countless  products  of  human  skill  and 
invention.  To  this  end,  a  rag-bag  for  waste  paper, 
glass  bottles,  worn-out  boots  and  shoes  and  old  iron  is 
just  as  essential  to  nice  household  economy  as  one  for 
bits  of  thread  and  cotton  cloth.  The  chiefest  economy 
of  all  is  that  which  comes  even  to  dwellers  in  thinlv- 
settled  regions  through  neighborly  co-operation.  It  is 
very  well  to  try  to  work  out  our  own  eternal  salvation, 
but,  in  many  respects,  we  can  best  secure  our  temporal 
safety  and  comfort  by  working  with  and  for  humanity 
at  large,  especially  that  portion  of  it  that  lies  in  our 
own  township. 

Accordingly,  in  the  advice  sent  to  John  concerning  his 
own  little  spot  of  the  earth's  surface,  he  was  counseled 
to  invoke  his  neighbors'  assistance,  and  persuade  his 
fellow-citizens  to  work  together  for  the  good  of  the  vil- 
lage in  the  many  lines  that  concern  all  but  do  not  dis- 
tinctly belong  to  any  one.  In  brief,  he  was  advised  to 
organize  a  village  improvement  society,  that  the  public 
ways  might  be  improved,  the  streets  hardened,  the 
walks  graded  and  paved.  It  happened  likewise  that 
with  these  and  other  familiar  matters,  he  was  also  ex- 
horted to  "spare  the  town  and  spoil  the  trees,"  when 
they  stood  so  thickly  as  to  prevent  free  circulation  of 
air,  abundant  sunshine  upon  the  houses,  and  their  own 
natural  and  beautiful  growth. 

"  Let  the  heathen  rage  and  imagine  what  they  will, 
a  dense  grove  of  trees,  which  by  its  *  horrid  shade ' 
shuts  out  sun  and  air,  is  not  the  place  for  human  habi- 
tations. Forestry  is  one  thing  ;  crowding  five  times  as 
many  trees  as  can  possibly  grow  in  healthy  shape  upon 
a  single  bit  of  land,  because  you  happen  to  own  it  and 
believe  in  trees,  is  quite  another." 

If  this  wise  and  harmless  piece  of  advice  had  been  a 
dynamite  plot  it  couldn't  have  caused  a  greater  commo- 
tion, for  John  is  one  of  those  persons  born  to  be  reform- 
ers, and  who  seem  by  nature  to  take  to  heresy  because 
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tt  IS  heresy,  and  fur  whom  ideas  opposed  to  prevailing 
opinions  have  an  especial  charm. 

In  tens  timn  a  week  from  Die  time  the  innocent  train 
wftM  laid  he  burst  in  upon  me  in  a  line  fireiizy.  It  ap- 
peared that  he  had  acted  upon  the  su^e.ition  of  fomi- 
inji;  a  society  with  clmmcteristic  zeal,  and  being,  on 
account  of  hia  interest  in  the  matter,  chosen  president, 
he  ha<)  in  his  inaugural  recommended  a  wholesale  de- 
stniction  of  some  of  the  most  aristocratic  shade-trees 
in  town  with  so  much  vigor  and  eloquence,  that  half  his 
audience  were  ready  to  beat  their  spades  into  axes,  and 
the  whole  village  van  accordingly  set  by  the  ears. 

"  I  talked  health  and  sunshine  and  evaporation  and 
beauty  and  flowei's  ;  morning  mists  and  twilight  dews  ; 
maiarin,  catarrh  and  consumption — til)  I  was  hoarse. 
Before  I  was  fkirly  seated,  there  were  lialf  a  dozen  up  \ 
but  Miss  Angelina  Boker  liad  the  floor,  and  tragically 
recited  : 

"  '  Woodman,  spare  Ihat  Ine  1 
Touch  not  a  single  bough  I 
Id  youth — In  youth — In  youth  It  ihtittn  me — ' 
and  sat  down  overcome  by  emotion. 

"  Bev.  Ur.  Brown  wished  to  say  tliat  trees  performed  - 
certain  important  functions  in  the  economy  of  nature 
which — ah — could  not  well  be  dispensed  with.  A  tree- 
less country  was  apt  to  be  a  barren  country — he  forgot 
tlie  prairies — and,  on  the  other  hand,  too  many  trees 
were  of  course — ah— excessive. 


"  Dr.  ilrown,  the  dentist,  undertook  to  ask  some 
conundrums  about  the  breathing  apparatus  of '  souls  so 
dead,'  but  was  squelched  by  Deacon  Peak,  who  avowed 
that  he  had  Sot  out '  trees  from  hin  youth  up  in  high- 
ways and  byways,  and  whether  men  would  hear  or 
whether  men  would  forbear ;  and  his  father  and  grand- 
fotlier  afore  hin)  had  '  sot  out '  trees  from  time  imme- 
morable ;  and  ait  for  him  and  his  bouse,  if  any  vandal 
undertook  to  destroy  the  work  of  ages,  they  would  cry 
aloud  and  spare  not.  I  should  judge  that  a  good  many 
of  him  and  his  house  were  present,  for  when  Dr.  Moody, 
the  M.  D.,  got  up  on  my  side  of  the  question,  and  said 
he  was  willing  to  stake  his  profes-sional  reputation  on 
the  statement  that  the  cumnmnity  would  be  healthier 
if  half  the  trees  in  the  village  were  removed,  they 
broke  out  in  unknown  strains.  I  didn*t  hear  him,  but 
was  told  that  Jimmy  Jenkins,  the  blacksmith,  said  the 
Rrst  man  that  stuck  an  axe  into  a  shade  tree  would  get 
an  axe  stuck  into  him.  At  any  rate,  when  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  it  seemed  as  if  our  peaceful  inhabitants 
were  more  likely  to  turn  their  attention  to  barricades 
and  earthworks  than  to  any  milder  form  of  village 
improvement. " 
"  Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  next  ?" 
"  That 's  precisely  what  I  am  here  to  find  ouL  I  've 
followed  your  advice  so  far  to  the  letter,  and  I  've  come 
for  ftirther  orders." 
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There  Stands  by  the  wood-path  shaded, 

A  meek  little  beggar  maid  ; 
Close  under  hei'  mantle  faded 

She  is  hidden  like  one  alVaid. 
Yet  if  you  but  lifted  liglitly 

That  mantle  of  iiisset  brown, 
8he  would  spring  up  slender  and  sightly, 

In  a  smoke-blue  silken  gown. 
For  she  is  a  princess,  fated 

Disguised  in  the  wood  to  dwell. 


And  the  oak  tliat  has  cast  around  her 

His  root  like  a  wrinkled  arm, 
Is  the  wild  old  wiiard  that  iKtund  her 

Fast  with  bis  cm  el  charm. 
Is  the  princess  worth  yourknowingf 

Then  haste,  for  the  spnng  is  brinf^ 
And  And  the  Hepatica  growing, 

Hid  under  a  last  year's  leaf. 

Hblsn  Grat  Conb. 


COHE  back,  O  June,  to  my  heart  I 

I  long  for  thy  pui'e  wliit*  rose. 
And  the  fresh  green  shelter  apait 

Whei'e  the  daintiest  fem-tip  grows. 
Come  back  with  thy  poppies  and  maiee. 

Let  me  lie  in  thy  arms  and  dream  ; 
In  the  languid  delight  of  thy  days, 

in  the  smile  of  thy  sunshine's  gleam  I 
Come  back,  O  June  of  my  life  1 

Bring  with  thee  the  one  dear  face ; 


And  my  soag  shall  leap  forth  with  gladness  rife, 
Made  richer  by  love's  sweet  grace. 

Come  back,  O  June  of  my  love  ! 

With  the  fragrance  or  elder  and  vine — 

My  love  that  was  pure  like  the  dove, 

And  whose  kisses  were  sweeter  than  wine  I 

Ah  I  never  again  that  rich  perfume 

On  my  earthly  sense  shall  rise. 
Till  I  gather  the  roses'  crown  of  bloom 

On  the  hills  of  paradise. 


A  MISSISSIPPI  MARTYR. 
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X. — CONTAINS  AN  ESSAY  ON  FUN. 

^^Let^s  liave  some  fun,^'  Annie  said  in  her  most 
pleasing  voice,  as  the  family  lingered  leisurely  over  their 
Sunday  morning  breakfast. 

'^It  is  Sunday  V  Mrs.  Dickison  answers,  as  if  that 
settled  the  whole  matter. 

**•  What  sort  of  fun  V  Sophie  asks.  Sophie  is  ad- 
vanced enough  to  know  that  that  does  not  settle  the 
whole  matter. 

''Oh  I  I  don't  know.  Let's  do  something,"  Annie 
proposes  vaguely. 

'*  We  can  all  go  to  church  together,"  her  mother  sug- 
gests, still  contending  for  the  right. 

'''  They  ain't  much  fun  in  that,"  Lewis  remarks  with 
impartial  contempt  for  the  laws  of  morality  and  the 
rules  of  grammar. 

''  Let 's  go  to  the  cemetery  I"  Annie  suggests  desper- 
ately, feeling  the  whole  responsibility  thrown  on  her  as 
the  original  projector  of  the  idea. 

''Well  I"  says  Mr.  Dickison,  leaning  back  in  his  chair 
to  gaze  upon  his  youngest  daughter,  as  if  she  were  an 
interesting  novelty.  "  I  believe  in  fun.  Nan.  In  fact, 
I  may  say  I  adore  it.  I  seek  it  on  all  occasions.  I  re- 
gard it  as  an  underrated  element  in  the  moral  and 
physical  development  of  our  nation  I  It  is  my  most 
deep-rooted  conviction  that  if  the  American  people 
went  in  more  heartily  for  fun  they  would  be  a  more  in- 
teresting and  successful  set  of  folks,  in  many  respects, 
than  they  are  now.  The  idea  of  fun  in  the  abstract, 
however,  is  as  varied  and  as  various  as  the  peoples  of 
the  earth  themselves.  For  instance,  a  Parisian  belle 
and  a  Feejec  Islander  do  not  agree  in  their  conception 
of  what  is  fun.  A  Boston  blue-stocking  and  a  Colorado 
miner  also  are  apt  to  hold  diametrically  opposite  notions 
on  that  same  subject.  Nor  do  I  imagine  that  Lewis 
here,  for  instance,  and  your  revered  mother  are  in  per- 
fect accord  on  the  fun  problem.  But  it  remains  for 
you.  Nan,  to  discover  that  fun  is  to  be  extracted  out  of 
a  cemetery." 

*'  It 's  Decoration  day,"  Annie  says  explanatorily. 

*'Then  let  us  go,"  Sophie  adds  in  that  deciding  voice 
of  hers,  and  things  were  very  apt  to  go  as  her  casting 
vote  sent  them  on  all  occasions. 

"Well,  at  least,  let  us  begin  the  day  decorously," 
Mrs.  Dickison  urges.  "  If  it  *s  decided  we  're  to  go  and 
listen  to  speeches  and  brass  bands  after  dinner,  all  the 
more  need  for  prayer  and  preaching  beforehand." 

This  point  conceded.  Trinity  was  pitched  upon  as  the 
morning's  place  of  worship. 

*'  You  know  the  music  there  is  simply  faultless," 
Sophie  says,  "and  some  of  Blancque's  orfi:an  perform- 
ances are  so  divinely  sweet  that  one  might  imagine  them 
produced  by  a  more  delicate  agency  than  the  human 
hand." 

"  All  the  best  people  go  there,  too,  I  suspect,  judging 
from  the  elegant  toilettes.  I  declare  that  lady  who  sat 
just  in  fVont  of  us  last  Sunday  night  had  on  the  most 
perfect  hat,  and  her  polonaise  was  draped  to  perfection." 
Annie  gives  this  indorsement  of  Trinity's  claims  to 
preference  in  her  most  enthusiastic  manner. 

"The  seats  are  very  comfortable,  too,"  Mrs.  Dickison 
observes  luxuriously;  "all  cushioned  backs  and  seats. " 

"An'  that 's  the  church  with  the  banners  and  things 


— let 's  go  !"    Lewis'  fervor  was  a  touching  tribute  to 
the  "  banners  and  things." 

"  How  about  the  preaching  ?"  asks  the  martyr,  stu- 
pidly groping  among  the  musty  notions  of  bygone  re- 
quirements. 

"Oh!"  says  Sophie  airily,  "I  suppose  that  is  all 
right ;  but  I  declare,  if  the  service  is  well  rendered,  and 
the  singing  up  to  the  mark,  it  leaves  one  rather  indif- 
ferent to  the  sermon." 

It  was  not  without  secret  pangs  of  uneasiness  that 
Sophie  rustled  softly  into  position  in  the  somewhat 
crowded  pew  the  usher  politely  showed  them  into.  The 
Dickisons,  with  Mrs.  Dickison  at  one  end  and  the  martyr 
at  the  other,  formed  a  pretty  solid  phalanx.  Lewis  was 
wedged  in  between  his  two  sisters,  who  did  all  they 
could  to  extinguish  him  and  his  freckles  beneath  their 
bouffant  draperies ;  but  Lewis  was  a  sort  of  materialized 
spook.  He  would  not  down,  but  persisted  in  using  his 
elbows  in  a  most  exasperating  series  of  nudges  as  he 
asked  for  information  on  a  variety  of  subjects  in  a  hiss- 
ing whisper. 

Mr.  Dickison,  in  his  fresh-shaven  cleanliness  and  im- 
maculate expanse  of  shirt-fh)nt  looked  harmless  enough, 
but,  as  Sophie  was  saying  to  her  own  anxious  heart, 
there  was  never  any  knowing  at  what  moment  he  might 
"  break  out ;"  just  as  if  the  good  old  man  were  a  sort  of 
fatal  irruption,  you  know.  Her  fears  were  justified  when 
the  last  hymn  was  given  out,  "Come,  thou  fount  of  every 
blessing."  It  sounded  so  old  and  tender  and  £i.miliar, 
that  a  glad  light  came  into  Silas  Dickison 's  eyes.  It  was 
as  if  a  greeting  from  the  long  ago  had  come  suddenly  to 
him,  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land.  Sophie's  heart  beat 
'wildly  when  she  saw  her  father  lean  forward,  take  a 
hymnal  fi*om  the  rack,  put  his  spectacles  astride  his 
nose,  settle  himself  comfortably  into  position,  and 
vigorously  clear  his  throat  for  action.  She  trod  on  his 
foot,  and  gave  him  one  imploring  sidelong  glance.  He 
nodded  reassuringly,  and  calmly  awaited  the  termina- 
tion of  the  prelude  to  the  dear  old  familiar  air.  Why, 
hadn't  he  been  knowing  it  ever  since  he  was  a  shaver 
about  as  big  as  Lewis  ?  How  thankfiil  he  was  to  all 
those  grand  singers  for  selecting  it  to-day  1  It  carried 
him  back  to  the  little  church  on  Mr.  Thornton's  place, 
where  all  the  "  folks  "  for  miles  around  would  come  every 
Sunday,  and  as  there  weren't  many  tunes  that  every- 
body could  sing,  "  Come,  thou  fount  of  every  blessing  " 
and  "  Lord,  dismiss  us  "  had  to  do  pretty  active  duty. 
The  stained-glass  windows  faded  into  dim  unrealities. 
The  nodding  plumes  and  flower-crowned  hats  about 
him  might  have  been  so  many  heads  of  wheat  or  cab- 
bages for  all  the  thought  he  gave  to  them,  as,  swelling 
with  every  swell  of  the  organ,  soaring  into  the  realms  of 
happiest  meditation,  with  a  voice  never  peculiarly 
adapted  by  nature  or  training  for  public  singing,  Mr. 
Dickison  executed  the  final  notes  of  the  hymn  in  one 
ecstatic  burst  of  vocal  fervor,  after  which  he  calmly 
cased  his  steel  spectacles,  wiped  his  moist  brow,  and 
glanced  shyly  toward  Sophie,  as  if  to  ask  for  kindly  in- 
dorsement of  his  musical  performance.  But  Sophie's 
eyes  were  fixed  in  rigid  despair  upon  the  organ-loft,  her 
cheeks  were  flushed,  and  she  wore  a  general  aspect  of 
defeat  that  was  not  quite  what  the  good  old  man  had 
looked  for. 
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"  What  was  the  matter,  Soph  ?"  he  asked  when  they 
all  found  themselves  free  to  walk  and  talk  once  more  on 
the  sidewalk. 

^^  Nothing,  father,  excepting  that  you  will  persist  in 
making  yourself  so  singular  and  us  so  conspicuous,^^ 
she  answers  with  forced  calmness ;  ^^  and  1  do  hate  to 
be  conspicuous." 

**'  Has  it  come  to  be  disreputable,  then,  for  folks  to 
sing  the  praises  of  God?"  he  asks,  rather  sternly. 

*'Not  exactly  disreputable,  father,  only  nobody  else 
does  it  at  Trinity ;  so  of  course  people  were  excusable 
for  staring  and  smiling." 

**  Did  they  stare  and  smile  ?" 

"  They  certainly  did,  father." 

''Maybe  they  were  admiring  my  style  of  delivery ; 
thought  I  was  another  sweet  psalmist  come  to  judg- 
ment, or  something  of  that  sort,  you  know." 

'^  Admiration  was  certainly  not  the  prevailing  ex- 
pression of  countenance,"  says  Sophie ;  "  but  I  suppose 
when  you  come  to  analyze  it  one  really  has  a  right  to  sing 
in  church,  if  one  wants  to,  but  so  long  as  the  choir  does 
it  so  much  better  I  don't  see  why  one  should  want  to." 

"  Maybe  God  A'mighty  is  not  as  critical  about  crochets 
and  quavers  as  your  Trinity  folks,  child.  I  don't  guess 
He  '11  take  any  very  serious  offense  at  an  old  fellow  's 
lifting  up  his  voice  when  his  feelings  got  too  much  for 
him ;  and  that  old  tune  did  stir  me  up  like  the  clasp  of 
an  old  friend's  hand  when  I  was  least  expecting  it — it 
was  all  so  foreign  and  new  like  in  your  grand  meeting- 
house." 

"  Poor  old  pap  I"  says  Sophie,  with  a  sudden  relent- 
ing, linking  her  arm  in  her  father's  and  giving  his  a 
tender  little  squeeze. 

Having  disposed  of  their  dinner  with  a  generally 
reckless  sense  of  indifference  as  to  what  they  ate  on 
Decoration  day,  the  main  point  at  issue  being  to  secure 
a  seat  in  a  car,  they  started  out  en  masse  in  search  of 
"fun." 

"  What 's  the  row  ?"  Mr.  Dickison  suddenly  halted 
his  little  squad  to  ask  this  question,  in  view  of  a  densely- 
packed  crowd  at  the  street  comer,  where  they  had  been 
told  to  go  to  take  a  car  to  go  to  the  cemetery. 

"  Waiting  for  a  car,"  one  of  the  waiters  replied,  with 
a  contemptuous  glance  toward  the  ignorant  questioner. 

"  Good  Lord  I  Have  we  got  to  wait  till  all  those  folks 
are  served,  you  reckon,  mamma  ?" 

"  Not  unless  you  choose  to,  sir,"  the  same  voice  re- 
plied. "  It  isn't  first  come  first  served  on  occasions  like 
this ;  it 's  purely  a  question  of  agility." 

'*  Wife,  how  is  your  agility  ?"  the  martyr  asked,  turn- 
ing with  an  air  of  anxious  solicitude  to  the  portly  dame 
whose  weight  was  an  established  matter  of  a  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  pounds. 

"  Mr.  Dickison,  why  do  you  always  select-me  to  make 
a  butt  of?"  she  answers  with  good-humored  frowns. 
"Do  behave  yourself." 

"A  butt  of  I  Because  I  'm  determined  you  shan't  be 
made  jelly  of  if  I  can  help  it.  Girls, '  Sauvey  qui  pente ' 
is  the  word.  When  I  say  'Go,'  give  a  leap  for  life. 
We  're  out  for  fun,  you  know,  and  we  're  .bound  to  have 
it  at  all  hazards.  Lewis,  you  rascal,  look  out  for  your- 
self. You  're  too  good-for-nothing  to  be  in  any  special 
danger.  It 's  only  good  little  boys  who  get  damaged 
on  Sunday  outings." 

Car  after  car  unceasingly  rolled  by  the  Dickisons, 
with  their  human  freight  packed  like  herrings  in  the 
inside,  and  clinging  like  bats  to  the  outside. 

"  Looks  more  like  suffocation  than  fun  to  a  careless 
observer,"  Sophie  observes  sarcastically;  "and  father, 
please  talk  English,  it 's  so  much  safer,  you  know." 


"Go!  Is  that  good  English ?"  yelled  Mr.  Dickison, 
without  any  preface,  and  with  five  leaps,  such  as  none  but 
country-trained  muscles  could  possibly  have  achieved, 
the  whole  Dickison  family  were  safely  landed  in  a  car 
where  they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  find  sitting  room  for 
its  female  members. 

"  Where  is  Lewis  ?"  Mrs.  Dickison  asked,  as  soon  as 
she  found  breath  to  ask  anything  at  all,  fanning  herself 
furiously. . 

"Holding  on  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth,"  Mr.  Dickison 
answered,  nodding  toward  the  rear  of  the  car,  as  he 
swayed  backward  and  forward,  without  even  the  luxury 
of  a  strap  to  hold  fast  by. 

"He'll  fall  off." 

"The  mischief  he  will!  Barnacles  don't  drop  off 
easy.  Lewis  has  the  tenacity  of  a  barnacle  when  he  is 
bent  on  fun —  Beg  pardon,  ma'am."  Mr.  Dickison 's 
closing  remarks  were  addressed  to  a  lady  in  whose  lap 
he  had  involuntarily  seated  himself. 

"There  is  one  comfort,"  observed  one  of  the  Lev- 
rings  cheerfully,  "  we  're  so  full  there  will  be  no  stop- 
page between  town  and  the  cemetery." 

Alas,  for  the  fallacy  of  human  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions I  A  lurch,  half  a  dozen  yells,  four  times  as 
many  shrieks,  and  then  the  car  mules  stood  quietly 
gazing  in  upon  the  passengers,  as  if  demanding  plaudits 
for  the  skill  with  which  they  had  managed  to  jerk  the 
car  clear  of  the  track,  without  inflicting  bodily  harm  on 
a  single  one  of  them. 

"  Where  is  Lewis  ?"  shrieked  Mrs.  Dickison. 

"  My  baby !  please  somebody  take  care  of  my  Imby !" 
and  one  of  the  outside  bats  who  had  summarily  been 
transferred  from  the  car  to  terra  firma  extended  his 
arms  to  receive  a  small  bundle  of  muslin  and  ribbons 
that  an  agonized  young  mother  extended  to  him  through 
a  window. 

'*  This  yer  cyar  is  off  the  track,"  the  driver  observed, 
putting  his  head  in  at  the  door,  as  if  to  impart  a  casual 
piece  of  news ;  '*  dog  run  acrost  the  track  and  skeered 
the  nmles.  If  there  's  adybody  in  here  ambitious  of 
gitting  to  the  cemetery  to-night  it  were  advisable  the 
men  folks  should  get  out  and  put  thar  shoulders  to  the 
wheels  and  the  women  folks  git  out  to  lighten  up  the 
cyar." 

This  sound  advice  being  promptly  followed  the  car 
was  soon  shoved  into  position  again  ;  but  when  the  liv- 
ing cargo  was  repacked  radical  changes  were  observed, 
and  Mrs.  Dickison  was  found  swaying  helplessly  to  and 
fro,  supported  tenderly  by  the  united  arms  of  the  entire 
family. 

"Ladies,"  says  the  martyr,  appealingly,  "we  have 
demonstrated  this  afternoon  that  the  feminine  figure  is 
the  most  compressible  thing  on  record.  A  bale  of  cot- 
ton is  adamantine  in  its  powers  of  resistance  as 
compared  to  it.  Figs  in  a  drum  are  expansive  to  it. 
Herrings  in  a  box  fail  to  convey  any  conception  of  it. 
Now  could  you  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  compress  the 
compressed  just  a  little  closer  in  behalf  of  my  unfor- 
tunate wife  here.  She  came  out  for  fun  this  afternoon, 
and  as  she  is  the  best  wife  I  ever  had,  I'd  like  to  assist 
her  in  the  attainment  of  it.  Thank  you  ;  I  never  knew 
an  appeal  for  charity  to  fail  yet,  when  the  object  was 
worthy  and  the  appellant  was  a  woman,"  he  adds  tri- 
umphantly, as  two  little  women  accord  Mrs.  Dickison 
a  wedge-shaped  position  between  them,  into  which  she 
sank  with  mingled  sighs  of  relief  and  looks  of  reproof 
for  her  husband. 

"Well,  here  we  are ;  now  what  next?"  the  martyr 
asked,  when  they  were  all  safely  unpacked  and  found 
themselves  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  cemetery. 
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**  I  hear  the  band/^  says  Lewis,  and  broke  into  a  fox- 
trot in  direction  of  the  sound. 

As  the  band  was  the  only  guide  they  had,  the  elder 
members  of  the  fomily  followed  his  lead  at  a  sedate 
pace,  winding  in  and  out  of  the  lovely  walks,  without 
taking  time  for  even  a  passing  glance  at  the  beauties  of 
private  lots. 

*' There  they  are  I"  Annie  exclaims,  with  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  Columbus  just  sighting  the  New  World. 
They  paused  on  the  crest  of  a  gentle  eminence  and 
looked  down  to  where  a  dense  mass  of  human  beings 
were  clustered  about  a  small,  open  space,  where, 
presumably,  somebody  was  saying  something  about 
something;  but  the  open  air  swallowed  up  every 
sound. 

^^  Moses  viewing  the  promised  land  from  Pisgah's 
top,''  says  Mr.  Dickison,  posing  for  the  patriarch.  ^*  I 
insist  upon  asking  what  nexf 

^'There's  the  band  I''  Annie  repeats,  with  flagging 
interest. 

^^  The  band  seems  to  be  your  one  tangible  idea.  Nan. 
Let 's  go  look  at  the  Confederate  monument  that  all 
these  folks  have  come  out  to  decorate.  It  ought  to  be 
something  very  gorgeous." 

So,  by  dint  of  inquiring  the  way  at  every  turn,  the 
ruralists  found  themselves  guided  to  a  spot  where  a 
hundred  or  two  persons  had  apparently  sunk  to  the 
ground  in  a  state  of  complete  exliaustion. 

''Please  tell  us  where  the  Confederate  graves  are," 
Sophie  asked,  sweetly,  of  some  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
who,  with  their  empty  baskets  beside  them,  were  com- 
fortably squatted  on  the  ground. 

''  Here,"  one  of  them  answered,  glancing  about  com- 
prehensively. 

''Here I    Where?" 

"  Right  here.  You  're  standing  on  one^ — we  're  sit- 
ting on  some." 

"Mercy!"  Annie  exclaimed,  looking  down  in  con- 
sternation. "  Where  are  the  decorations,  then,  please  ?" 

"  Everywhere,"  says  the  lady,  in  a  general  way. 

"  Blamed  if  I  didn't  think  we  was  walking  over  cot- 
ton ridges,"  Mr.  Dickison  says,  as  they  press  forward 
to  where  a  lofty  monument  reared  its  graceful  head  for, 
far  above  a  few  tawdry  paper  wreaths  that  patriotic 
hands  had  festooned  about  its  massive  pedestal. 

"  I  've  found  them,"  Sophie  says  in  a  sort  of  indig- 
nant whisper. 

*'  What  v" 

"  The  decorations." 

"  Where  ?" 

"There." 

"Those  paper  wreaths?  Why  I  can  show  you  a 
dozen  bar-rooms  in  town  with  finer  paper  fixings  than 
those,"  Mr.  Dickison  observes  incautiously. 

"  You  seem  to  be  remarkably  familiar  with  such 
places,  Mr.  Dickison,"  his  wife  says,  a  trifle  tartly. 

"  I  am,  my  love  ;  there  's  where  I  go  for  fun." 

"  Well,"  Sophie  observes  at  the  expiration  of  half  an 
hour,  during  which  time  they  had  stood  wedged  into 
the  motionless  mass  of  human  beings,  watching  the 
gestures  of  the  orator  of  the  day,  dodging  the  blazing 
rays  of  a  hot  sun  and  trying  to  piece  together  dis- 
connected strains  of  melody  from  the  band,  whose 
noise  was  almost  drowned  by  the  buzz  of  a  thousand 
human  voices,  "If  we've  all  had  fun  enough,  let's  go 
home." 

There  was  not  a  dissentient  voice.  By  leaving  so 
soon  they  had  tolerably  good  luck  in  reaching  No.  80 
Melborne. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it?"  Mrs.   Dickison 


asked,  seating  herself  by  the  lounge  upon  which  the 
martyr  was  luxuriously  stretching  his  cramped  limbs. 

"  Traps  for  the  unwary.  Town 's  full  of  'cm.  But  I 
say,  Nan,  the  next  time  you  propose  fun  for  the  family 
let  me  sketch  out  the  programme  for  you.  They  ^re 
mending  the  streets  here  now.  Putting  them  in  beauti- 
ful order  with  broken  rock.  I  '11  break  rock  next  time 
for  my  share  of  the  fun.  Hanged  if  I  've  done  such  a 
hard  day's  work  as  this  since  I  broke  my  last  yoke  of 
steers.  Wonder  if  the  Confederate  dead  appreciate 
boutonnieres  and  paper  flowers  ?"  After  which  delivery 
the  martyr  spread  his  handkerchief  over  his  foce  and 
fell  asleep  with  the  facility  that  comes  of  a  good  diges- 
tion and  tremendous  exhaustion. 


XI.— WHO  18  THY  neighbor  ? 

"  It  is  altogether  too  warm  to  think  of  doing  uiy- 
thing  at  all  but  sitting  still  and  using  the  biggest  pal- 
metto fon  procurable,"  Sophie  Dickison  sighs  lazily, 
sinking  on  a  lounge  in  the  room  she  and  Annie  occupy 
together,  for  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  June  days  are 
upon  them.  "Annie,  won't  you  ever  outgrow  that 
countrified  trick  of  peering  at  the  neighbors  through 
bowed  blinds  ?"  she  adds  with  heat-engendered  peevish- 
ness, seeking  a  scapegoat. 

"Well,  I  never  I"  her  scapegoat  answers  irrelevantly. 

'*  What  ?"  Sophie  asks  with  an  eagerness  that  just 
falls  short  of  joining  her  at  the  window. 

"  The  coolness  of  some  people  I"  Annie  continues. 

"Which  people?  I  should  really  Hke  to  have  the 
names  of  people  who  can  keep  cool  in  such  an  atmos- 
phere as  this." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  their  names  I  I  mean  our  neigh- 
bors generally." 

"Who  is  thy  neighbor?"  Sophie  asks,  languidly 
waving  her  big  fan. 

"  Jew  and  Gentile  1  We  're  in  something  of  a  '  mix- 
try'  here  in  Melborne  Street,  as  old  Aunt  Lucy  used  to 
call  it  There  I  I  hope  to  goodness  you  scraped  all  the 
skin  off  your  knee.  If  ever  there  was  an  unmitigated 
little  nuisance  it  is  that  Levison  child,"  Annie  adds, 
her  most  venomous  looks  descending  through  the  slats 
of  the  bowed  blinds  to  the  dusty  little  garden-plat  that 
poor  Mrs.  Dickison  has  cultivated  so  assiduously  as  a 
reminder  of  lost  country  delights. 

"  Is  that  child  here  again  ?"  Sophie  asks  with  spiteful 
animation. 

"  Of  course  she  is  ;  and  made  as  straight  for  mother's 
bed  of  pansies  as  if  they  had  been  planted  expressly  for 
her  amusement. " 

"  How  did  she  get  here  ?  I  just  know  she  can't  open 
that  gate  now  ;  mother  had  it  weighted  for  her  special 
benefit." 

"  Why,  her  mother  calmly  lifted  her  over  the  fence 
between  us.     She  wanted  to  go  up  town.     You  know 

she  always  puts  that  child  off  on  us  when  she  wants  to 
get  rid  of  her.  I  heard  her  tell  her  that  if  she  went  out 
of  this  vard  before  she  came  back  for  her  she  would 
'skin  her  alive.'  " 

"  Elegant,  certainly  ;  but  according  to  your  report 
she  has  begun  the  skinning  process  herself" 

"  Oh,  that  wasn't  the  Levison  child  I  That  wus  Mrs. 
Davidson's  twins.  One  of  them  fell  over  the  bricks 
around  the  calla-lily  bed.  But  it  didn't  graze  him  or 
daunt.     That 's  him  now  playing  with  the  gas-meter." 

"  Did  he  hurt  the  lily  ?" 

"  No,  it  was  his  own  knee  that  got  the  worst  of  it ;  the 
other  twin  is  amusing  himself  now  digging  little  round 
holes  all  over  the  front  yard.  I  heard  Mrs.  Davidson 
ask  them  if  they  didn't  want  to  go  over  and  see  ''  dear^ 
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good  Mrs.  Dickison  an  1  sweet  Miss  Sophie.'    The  cool- 
aess  of  it  I'" 

"  Yes  ;  and  if  'dear,  good  Mrs.  Dickison'  wasn't  quite 
so  placid  under  the  imposition,  we  wouldn't  have  so 
much  to  stand,"  Sophie  says  irritably. 

*'  I  expect  people  think  we  have  opened  a  primary 
school  here,"  Annie  observes ;  *'  a  sort  of  kindergarten, 
you  know." 

*••  Bless  my  heart !"  says  Mrs.  Dickison,  waddUng  into 
the  room,  mopping  her  flushed  and  moistened  brow, 
^'  how  is  it  possible  for  any  one  to  doubt  that  the  Jews 
are  God's  own  chosen  people  ?  Everything  they  touch 
turns  to  gold  ;  they  never  get  into  any  sort  of  trouble, 
in  this  country,  at  least ;  and  I  do  beHeve  a  special 
providence  watches  over  their  young.  You  know  that 
little  Isenberg  boy  ?" 

"  We  'd  be  very  stupid  not  to  know  him.  He 's  here 
four-tiftus  of  his  time,"  says  Sophie. 

'*  Well,  I  went  up-stairs  just  now,  and  what  do  you 
think  V" 

'^I  think  we  're  just  about  the  most  complaisant  lot 
of  folks  I  ever  heard  of,  turning  nurses  for  the  whole 
neighborhood,"  Annie  remarks  with  energy. 

^'Oh,  not  quite  so  bad  as  that,  girls  I  City  folks  do 
have  some  queer  ways  though.  And  our  neighbors  are 
very  liberal  with  their  children.  I  expect  they  pity  us 
because  we  haven't  any." 

"  Pity  us !  the  little  pests  I  I  wish  I  might  never  see 
another  one  as  long  as  I  live." 

"  Yes,  but  I  -ve  never  told  you  about  that  Isenberg 
child.  You  know  there 's  a  sparrow's  nest  in  the  mul- 
berry close  to  my  window ;  would  you  believe  it  that  I 
found  him  with  both  legs  out  of  the  window  ?  he  was 
sitting  in  the  window  while  he  was  trying  to  bring  the 
limb  closer  with  a  pair  of  tongs.  It  makes  me  shudder 
to  think  of  it." 

*'  I  suppose  if  he  had  not  belonged  to  God's  chosen  tribe 
he  would  have  broken  his  neck.     Is  that  the  moral  ?" 

'*  If  there  's  any  moral  to  it,  it  is." 

''  The  part  tliat  hurts  me  worst  of  all,"  says  Annie, 
who  has  inherited  a  goodly  portion  of  her  Other's  blunt 
honesty,  '^  is  that,  when  the  mothers  come  along  and 
gather  them  up,  as  they  go  back  home  for  the  night,  and 
say  a  few  words  about  hoping  they  haven't  been  any 
trouble  to  us,  we  '11  all  say  '  not  at  all,'  and  *you  must 
let  them  come  again.'  " 

*'  It  isn't  quite  honest,"  says  Mrs.  Dickison  in  a  con- 
science-stricken voice. 

"Nobody  pretends  to  be  honest  in  the  city,"  says 
worldly-wise  Sophie.  "'Social  honesty  is  a  nuisance  and 
a  thoroughly  impracticable  virtue.  What  time  is  it, 
Annie  ?  I  've  promised  Mr.  Pinkham  and  Mrs.  Hayden 
to  drive  with  them  this  evening." 

Annie  gave  a  hasty  glance  at  the  clock,  which  was 
out  of  Sophie's  range  of  vision,  and  then  brought  her 
eyes  back  to  the  shutters. 

"  It 's  half-past  five,  and  perhaps  you  won't  believe 
mc,  but  &ther  is  actually  bringing  another  child  here  to 
torment  us  out  of  our  lives." 

"  I  know  who  it  is,  too,  I  expect,"  Mrs.  Dickison 
says,  bustling  toward  the  outlook  with  eager  interest. 
"■  Your  father  told  me  he  was  going  to  bring  him  to  see 
me.  It 's  that  Burke  child.  Poor  little  monkey  I  he  is 
a  starved-looking  mite.     He  's  all  eyes  !" 

''All  legs,  I  should  say  I"  is  Annie's  observation. 
"  But  is  father  going  to  open  an  infirmary  for  all  the 
puny  children  whose  mothers  won't  and  whose  fathers 
can't  take  care  of  them  ?" 

"  Annie,  I  'm  ashamed  of  you.  Who  was  it  that  said 
*  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  you  '  ?" 


*^  We  all  know  who  said  ft,  wother;  but  it  certainly 
never  was  meant  as  an  excuse  for  careless  or  indifferent 
mothers  to  foist  their  broods  ofi*  on  to  a  lot  of  hapless 
strangers.  But  if  you  can  stand  it,  we  certainly  can. 
I  'm  going  to  take  a  nap  before  I  start  for  a  drive. 
Annie,  I  wish  you  joy  I    The  Philistines  be  upon  you  I " 

'*  Then  you  '11  have  to  come  down,  Annie,  and  talk  to 
the  boy's  &ther.  Father  has  taken  such  a  fancy  to  him, 
we  must  all  be  very  clever  to  him.  A  little  kindness  is 
never  thrown  away.  But  it  is  very  hot  to  have  to  be 
polite,"  Mrs.  Dickison  declares — as  if  politeness  were 
altogether  a  matter  of  temperature — disappearing  from 
view. 

Sophie  addressed  herself  to  slumber,  and  Annie 
"  freshened  up"  a  Uttle,  wondering  before  going  down 
if  there  was  any  special  formula  or  parlor  manual  to  be 
observed  in  intercourse  with  a  man  who  was  and  who 
wasn't  married. 

How  Mr.  Lemuel  Burke  came  to  call  in  Melbome 
Street  needs  to  be  explained. 

With  the  frank  friendliness  characteristic  of  him  as  a 
man,  and  habitual  with  him  as  a  countryman,  who  was 
on  **  speaking  terms  "  with  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  his  own  county,  Mr.  Dickison  did  not  take 
long  to  form  a  sort  of  '^  bench  intimacy,"  as  he  called 
it,  with  Mr.  Lemuel  Burke. 

The  city  man  seemed  to  find  something  peculiarly  re- 
freshing in  the  blufi*  directness  of  the  old  Arkansas 
planter,  who,  in  his  turn,  declared  that  Burke  was  a 
city  directory  and  social  encyclopedia  combined.  Their 
introduction  was  somewhat  unique. 

'^  Blamed  if  I  see  why  you  and  I  should  stare  at  each 
other,  day  after  day,  like  two  strange  cats.  Let 's  be 
friendly."  Which  they  proceeded  to  be,  occupying  the 
same  iron  seat  in  the  park,  sometimes  smoking  to- 
gether, sometimes  asking  and  answering  questions  of 
purely  local  interest,  and  at  others  making  much  of 
Charlie  between  them. 

"Charlie  looks  thin,"  Mr.  Dickison  says  one  after- 
noon, holding  the  small  pinched  face  up  for  a  closer 
inspection. 

Mr.  Burke's  eyes  roved  eagerly  over  his  boy's  fkce, 
but  he  answered  with  that  mildly  patient  voice  of  his, 
"  I  am  afVaid  he  is  not  at  his  best ;  coddled  too  much  on 
sweets ;  left  to  his  nurse  too  much.  They  don't  under- 
stand children  out  yonder,  I  'm  afraid." 

"  I  tell  you  what,"  Mr.  Dickison  says  with  an  air  of 
inspiration,  "  let 's  take  Charlie  to  see  Mrs.  D.  She  's 
a  wonderful  woman.  What  she  don't  know  about  chil- 
dren, ftom  spanking  them  when  they  're  well  to  dosing 
them  when  they  're  sick,  isn't  worth  the  knowing." 

"  Children  might  annoy  her.  You  tell  me  you  have 
no  small  ones,"  Mr.  Burke  says  diffidently. 

"I  told  you  we  had  no  small  ones.  Neither  did  we 
when  we  came  here.  We  have  about  eight  now,"  says 
the  martyr. 

"  Ah  I  I  thought  your  arrival  had  been  of  recent 
date,"  says  the  city  man,  with  grave  politeness. 

"  Been  here  just  about  six  months,  sir!" 

"Oh,  indeed  I"  Mr.  Burke  lapsed  into  a  silence  that 
might  mean  either  he  found  the  riddle  too  hard  for  him 
or  the  marvelous  increase  in  the  countryman's  &mi]y 
was  a  matter  of  utter  indifference  to  him. 

"Well,  shall  we  goV"  Mr.  Dickison  saj'^s,  taking 
Charlie's  small  hand  in  his  and  rising  to  depart. 

"Where?" 

"  To  my  house.  I  've  talked  about  this  young  one  so 
much  my  women  folks  will  be  real  glad  to  see  him,  and 
you,  too.  I  think  my  old  wife  will  prove  a  real  comfort 
to  you." 
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Mr.  Burke  stared. 

'*  Well,  you  know,  not  just  that.  Confound  it,  the 
right  word  never  does  come  when  I  want  it.  Of  course, 
you  don't  need  comfort." 

*'On  the  contrary,  that  is  just  what  I  do  need," 
Cliarlie's  father  says  calmly.  ''I  need  something  to 
restore  my  faith  in  womankind.  I  only  wondered  how 
— you — knew — ' ' 

''  By  George  I  if  Maria  can't  do  it  no  woman  living 
can.  Maria  is  old,  and  Maria  ain't  'specially  handsome, 
but  she  's  a  pearl  before  swine,  permitting  me  to  explain 
that  I  'm  the  swine." 

''  You  are  a  straightforward,  outspoken  man.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  meet  such  once  in  awhile.  I  would  like 
Charlie  to  have  the  benefit  of  your  wife's  opinions.  I 
will  go  with  you  gratefully." 

And  so  they  went. 

XII. — SUSPICIOUS   CHARACTERS. 

*'  Nothing  ever  does  turn  out  just  as  one  expects  it 
to  in  this  world,  and  the  more  you  look  fcr  the  less 
you  're  likely  to  obtain.  I  never  intend  to  prepare  my 
mind  for  pleasure  again,  for  it  is  certain  to  result  in 
mortification  and  disappointment,"  Sophie  Dickison 
sobs,  mingling  her  tears  and  her  philosophy  together  in 
the  most  hysterical  fashion.  She  had  come  in  late ;  the 
family  were  almost  through  tea ;  so  she  fiung  her  hat 
and  gloves  on  a  side-table,  and  seated  herself  with  an 
expression  of  countenance  the  reverse  of  satisfied ; 
*'  and,  father,  your  Mr.  Lemuel  Burke  is  a  savage  of 
the  first  water  !" 

"  There  's  nothing  sure  but  death  and  taxes,  and 
blessed  are  they  who  expect  little.  Who  's  been  abusing 
us  now  ?"  the  martyr  asks,  leaning  back  in  his  chair  and 
using  his  toothpick,  not  feeling  called  on  to  champion 
Mr.  Lemuel  Burke. 

''  Nobody  in  particular,  only — " 

"  Fate  in  general.  Wonder  if  that  letter  will  smooth 
matters  ?"  and  a  thick  white  envelope  went  skimming 
across  the  table-cloth  to  iSophie's  plate  from  her  father's 
side-pocket.  She  picked  it  up  and  glanced  at  it  before 
going  farther  into  her  tale  of  woe — what  woman  would 
not? 

''  Poor  old  Joe  !  I  'd  almost  forgotten  him  I  He  's 
such  a  goose  !  It  will  keep,"  she  says,  and  thrusts  it, 
with  unbroken  seal,  into  her  pocket. 

Notwithstanding  the  cool  reception  granted  it,  '*  poor 
old  Joe's  "  letter  had  evidently  acted  in  a  soothing  man- 
ner, for  Sophie's  voice  had  lost  a  full  tone  of  its  peevish- 
ness when  she  began  to  explain  what  it  was  that  had 
gone  wrong. 

*'  Didn't  you  all  understand  that  I  was  to  meet  Mrs. 
Ilayden  in  her  rooms  at  the  Gaunt  House,  to  go  to  the 
art  store  with  her  ?" 

**  Of  course  we  did  I"  Mrs.  Dickison  and  Annie  affirm 
in  duet. 

'*  Well,  somehow  or  other,  as  intimate  as  Mrs.  ILiy- 
den  has  begged  me  to  be,  and  as  often  as  she  has  asked 
me  to  come  and  see  her  in  her  rooms,  I  have  never 
found  her  at  home.  I  've  always  sent  my  card  up  from 
the  parlor,  and  word  has  always  come  back,  '  not  in ; ' 
but  to-day,  as  we  were  to  go  out  together  by  appoint- 
ment, I  took  it  for  granted  that  she  could  not  possibly 
be  out,  so  I  asked  the  boy  who  answered  my  bell  to  tell 
me  which  was  Mrs.  Hayden's  room,  and  he  told  me — or 
pretended  to  tell  me — and  I  started  out  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery.    You  have  never  been  to  the  Gaunt  House  !" 

Her  question  has  the  inflection  of  an  exclamation,  the 
fork  she  has  rested  in  a  vertical  position,  answering  ad- 
mirably for  an  exclamation  point. 


''No;  what  of  it?" 

'*  Well,  they  ought  to  furnish  visitors  with  clues  to 
that  labyrinth,  that 's  all  I  I  rang  the  visitor's  bell  at 
the  ladies'  entrance — " 

''Of  course." 

"  And  the  man  that  answered  it  told  me,  in  answer 
to  my  request  for  Mrs.  Hayden's  room,  to  go  up  two 
flights  of  steps,  turn  to  the  right — Mr.  Pinkham  says  he 
could  not  have  said  'right,' but  I  know  he  did — go 
along  the  corridor  that  pointed  north — as  if  I  had  a 
pocket-compass  with  me — turn  to  the  left  into  a  short 
cross-hall,  up  two  more  flights  of  stairs,  and  the  first 
door  to  my  left  was  the  one  1  was  looking  for." 

'*  Why  didn't  you  ask  the  man  to  show  you  the 
room  ?"  Annie  asks,  always  interested  in  Sophie's  social 
ventures. 

"  I  did.  He  said  he  didn't  have  time ;  couldn't  leave 
his  own  floor,  and  half  a  dozen  other  flimsy  excuses. 
Well—" 

"  Did  you  provide  yourself  with  a  camp-bed  ?" 

"  What  for,  father  ?" 

"  In  case  night  overtook  you  between  the  long  corri- 
dor and  the  short." 

"  I  had  more  need  of  a  smelling-bottle.  The  scents 
of  that  hotel !  I  would  not  be  doomed  to  spend  a  night 
in  such  an  atmosphere  for  pay." 

"  City  people  are  not  fastidious  about  the  quality  of 
air  they  breathe.  I  doubt  if  they  know  good  from  bad,'' 
Mrs.  Dickison  remarks,  with  a  calm  sense  of  her  own 
superiority  in  that  particular. 

"  So  I  started  on  my  voyage  of  discovery.  I  went  up 
two  flights  of  steps,  just  as  the  man  told  me  to,  and.  as 
I  had  not  taken  the  precaution  to  put  on  blind-bridles 
before  starting,  I  was  obliged  to  see  right  into  an  open 
door,  where  a  hatless,  coatless  and  bootless  man  was 
stretched  out  sound  asleep  on  a  bed  !" 

"  Mercy  !"  Annie  exclaims. 

•'  Sleeping  men  generally  are  hatless !"  says  Mr. 
Dickison,  *'  and  beds  are  very  generally  used  for  sleep- 
ing purposes ;"  while  Mrs.  Dickison,  who  never  omits 
an  opportunity  to  prove  that  the  city  man  is  altogether 
an  inferior  product  to  the  country  man,  remarks  :  "He 
might  have  had  the  decency  to  close  his  door.  But  city 
people  rarely  ever  are  decent." 

*'  Perhaps  he  preferred  exposure  to  suflbcation,''  says 
the  martyr  charitably. 

"  Well,  it  did  not  take  me  long  to  leave  that  door  out 
of  sight ;  so  I  turned  to  the  right,  as  the  man  told  me,  and 
found  that  there  was  absolutely  nowhere  else  to  go  to !' 

"  How  's  that  ?"  everybody  asks. 

"  Why,  there  wasn't  any  more  corridor,  right  or  left, 
long  or  short.  There  was  a  huge  room,  with  ever  so 
many  big  chairs  and  towels  and  soap-suddy  men  and 
things  I"  Sophie  stopped  to  fan  herself  nervously,  as 
memoi*y  recalled  the  ** soap-suddy  men  and  things!" 

"  A  barber  shop  I  Mercy  !  What  did  you  do  ?"  asks 
Annie. 

"Nothing!  I  just  stood  and  stared  like  an  idiot,  I 
suppose  I  would  have  been  standing  there  yet  but 
father's  friend,  Mr.  Burke,  who  was  waiting  his  turn  to 
be  soap-sudded,  I  suppose,  came  toward  me,  looking  as 
stem  and  angry  as  if  he  would  have  liked  to  slap  me, 
and  said : 

" '  Miss  Dickison,  I  believe.  Some  mistake,  I  pre- 
sume.' 

"  I  told  him  there  was  certainly  some  mistake  ;  I  was 
looking  for  a  lady's  room. 

"  '  May  I  show  you  to  the  parlor  ?'  he  asked.  '  Per- 
haps it  would  be  safest  to  send  for  your  friend.  If  you 
will  give  me  her  name — ' 
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"  What  he  said  didn't  so  much  matter  as  the  way  in 
which  he  said  it — for  all  the  world  as  if  I  was  a  bad 
child  caught  in  a  scrape.  So  I  just  eyed  him  very  coolly 
and  told  him  he  need  not  trouble  himself,  I  was  quite 
equal  to  the  undertaking  in  hand,  which  made  him  look 
angrier  than  ever ;  but  he  just  said,  in  that  exasperat- 
ingly  cool  voice  of  his : 

**  *  I  would  like  to  serve  you  for  your  father's  sake ; 
but  it  s^iall  be  as  you  say.' 

"So  he  went  back  to  the  soai>suds,  and  I  turned 
around  to  hunt  for  a  loop-hole  of  escape." 

*'  I  think  you  behaved  very  badly  to  Mr.  Burke, 
Sophie  ;  he  is  just  splendid.  Only  a  girl  doesn't  like  to 
be  served  for  her  father's  sake  exclusively. "  Mr.  Burke's 
pretty  champion  blushed  at  her  own  warm  advocacy  of 
her  father's  friend. 

"  Well,  I  twisted  and  turned  until  I  was  absolutely 
bewildered  and  dizzy  enough  to  drop." 

"Weren't  there  any  numbers  on  the  doors  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  but  those  that  weren't  locked  were  standing 
wide  open.  City  people  don't  care,  you  know.  And 
then  I  am  sure  it 's  three  degrees  warmer  there  than 
anywhere  else  on  earth.  So  I  couldn't  blame  them 
much  ;  but  it  did  look  independent." 

"City  people  are  always  bold  as  brass,"  Mrs.  Dicki- 
8on  affirms. 

"  Well,  I  asked  every  one  I  met  if  they  could  tell  me 
which  was  Mrs.  Hayden's  room,  and  when  I  reached  it 
I  was  so  flurried  and  worn  out  that  I  did  not  even  have 
the  decency  to  knock,  but  bolted  right  in.  Gracious  I 
will  I  ever  forget  the  shock  of  that  moment !  There 
was  a  lounge  drawn  up  between  two  windows,  and  on 
it  lay  Mrs.  Hayden,  sound  asleep.  So  sound,  that  even 
any  boisterous  entrance  never  caused  a  muscle  to  move. 
If  I  had  not  been  told  that  it  was  Mrs.  Hayden's  room 
I  would  have  shut  the  door  and  run  awav.  Annie,  she 
hasn't  a  particle  more  hair  than  Grandma  Rogers  has, 
and  it 's  as  gray  as  a  badger's.  Her  skin  is  as  yellow 
as  a  buckskin  glove,  and  her  cheeks  were  so  sunken  in 
that  I  expect  she  wears  false  teeth  and  plumpers  and 
things,  and  takes  them  out  when  she  goes  to  sleep.  As 
for  her  form  !  Oh  I  well  that  was  all  over  the  chairs  I 
And  mother,  I  smelt — I  'm  quite  sure — I  think — I  smelt 
beer  in  her  room  !" 

"  Nathan  Pinkham's  daughter  a  beer  drinker  I  No, 
by  George,  child  I  you  can't  make  me  swallow  that 
i^tory,"  Mr.  Dickison  roars,  with  zealous  loyalty  to  his 
old  friend.  "  As  for  her  make-up,  that 's  nothing. 
Half  the  women  in  town  are  made  up,  I  guess.  It 's  a 
.sort  of  revelation  and  shock  to  you,  you  little  country 
simpleton.  But  beer  drinking !  By  George,  that 's  com- 
ing it  a  little  too  seriously,  Sophie  I" 

"  It 's  a  safe  rule  to  give  a  city  woman  credit  for  her 
own  eyes  and  nose,"  says  Mrs.  Dickison ;  "  beyond  that 
everything  is  conjectural." 

"  Did  you  try  to  wake  her  ?"  asks  Annie,  in  a  shocked 
voice. 

"  Indeed  I  didn't.  I  slipped  out  as  softly  as  if  I  had 
been  stealing ;  backing  out,  while  I  kept  my  fascinated 
ey(!S  on  the  sleeper.  Just  as  I  closed  the  door  behind  me 
I  found  myself  face  to  face  with  an  old  hooked-nose  Jew, 
dirty  and  greasy  looking.  He  must  have  mistaken  me  for 
somebody  else — a  peddler,  I  reckon — for  he  said,  '  Veil, 
vat  you  got  fur  me  dish  toime — silks  un  shateens  ?'  " 

"  What  did  you  answer  ?" 

"  Nothing.  I  ran,  taking  first  one  turn  and  then 
another,  until  I  had  gotten  so  nervous  that  I  began  to 
fancy  that  some  one  was  following  me.  I  glanced  over 
my  shoulder  and  saw  a  man  slowly  coming  up  the  long 
corridor  I  was  in.     1  ran  faster,  and  finally  found  my- 


self opposite  the  ladies'  parlor.  Just  then  I  heard  the 
voice  of  that  detestable  Mr.  Burke  at  my  elbow,  saying, 
'  Pardon  a  seeming  impertinence.  Miss  Dickison ;  but 
you  are  so  young  and  so  evidently  a  stranger  to  the 
ways  of  the  city,  may  I  not  see  you  home  ?  See,  the 
gas  is  being  lighted. ' 

"  'No,  sir ;  you  may  not,'  I  answered  him,  very  de- 
fiantly. '  It  is  quite  early.  I  have  been  disappointed 
in  meeting  some  friends  here  ;  but  I  am  quite  able  to 
take  care  of  myself. ' 

"  *  Your  father  is  aware  of  your  presence  here,  I  pre- 
sume ?'  he  asked,  in  that  coolly  impudent  way  of  his, 
which  it  is  a  wonder  I  felt  called  on  to  answer  at  all ; 
but  I  did,  just  to  show  him  how  impertinent  his  inter- 
ference was. 

"' My  father  is  quite  aware  of  and  approves  all  my 
friendships.' 

"  *  Pardon  me  then,'  and  he  turned  off,  as  if  he  had 
just  eased  his  mind  of  a  load,  and  left  me  in  such  a 
frame  of  mind  that  I  was  almost  ready  to  sniffle." 

"  That  is  the  last  thing  on  earth  I  should  think  of 
doing  in  a  public  parlor,"  Annie  says  reproachfully. 

"  Well,  there  I  stood,  and  there  Mr.  Pinkham  found 
me.  He  said  he  had  just  seen  me  through  the  office- 
door.  He  seemed  so  distressed  to  think  I  had  been  lefl 
in  the  lurch  so  completely,  said  so  many  handsome  and 
apologetic  things  for  his  sister — who,  he  said,  had  been 
summoned  to  the  country  by  a  telegram  to  visit  a  dying 
friend,  and  abused  himself  so  roundly  for  having  failed 
to  send  me  the  note  she  had  left  \vith  him  for  delivery  on 
the  night  previous,  that  I  looked  at  him  in  blank  amaze- 
ment. Was  he  craz}',  or  was  I  crazy  ?  Had  I  seen 
Mrs.  Hayden,  or  had  I  not  ?  My  own  eyes  told  me  I 
had ;  her  sweet  little  note  told  me  she  had  been  called 
out  of  town  the  night  before.  Here  's  her  note  to  speak 
for  itself." 

"  Of  course  you  had  not  seen  her.  Nathan  Pink- 
ham's  son  couldn't  any  more  lie  than  Nathan  Pinkham's 
daughter  could  drink  beer.  A  case  of  mistaken  identity, 
that 's  all.     And  as  for  Burke — " 

"  He  's  simply  horrid  !"  says  Sophie,  with  emphasis. 

"  He  's  simply  splendid  !"  says  Annie,  with  equal 
emphasis. 

"  Oh,  Burke 's  all  right  I"  Mr.  Dickison  asserts 
stoutly.  "  He  's  had  some  sorry  experiences  in  life,  and 
is  a  little  tart  in  some  of  his  ways,  but  he  will  do  to  tie 
to,  as  sure  as  you  're  Iwrn.  So  Nath's  boy  brought  you 
home,  did  he." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  he  saw  me  to  our  gate.  But,  father.  I 
assure  you  Mr.  Burke  is  not  all  right.  He  is  exces- 
sively impudent.  I  was  so  heated  and  worried  by  my 
tramp  all  over  that  hot  hotel,  that  Mr.  Pinkham  pro- 
posed we  should  go  to  the  park  a  while  before  coming 
home.  I  asked  him  if  ladies  ever  went  there  so  late  of 
evenings,  and  he  asked  me,  in  such  an  injured  voice,  if 
I  supposed  he  would  carry  me  into  any  danger,  that  I 
went ;  and  if  Mr.  Pinkham  and  I  had  l)een  two  escaped 
convicts,  we  could  not  have  been  treated  with  more  im- 
pertinence by  your  friend  Mr.  Burke.  He  absolutely 
dogged  our  steps.  Of  course,  no  one  could  object  to 
anything  he  did,  for  the  park  was  as  free  to  him  as  it  was 
to  us.  I  asked  Mr.  Pinkham  if  he  knew  him,  and  he 
said  he  believed  it  was  that  poor  rogue  Burke." 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Dickison,"  his  wife  says  in  virtuous 
alarm,/'  I  never  did  quite  approve  of  the  way  you  have 
picked  up  that  Mr.  Burke.  How  in  the  world  do  we 
know  who  we  are  taking  by  the  hand  here  ?  We  can- 
not be  too  particular.  Of  course,  Mr.  Pinkham  and  his 
sister  are  all  right,  for  we  know  who  their  father  was ; 
but  as  for  Mr.  Burke — " 
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''You're  right,  Maria.  We're  not  in  the  country 
now,  where  everybody  knows  who  everybody  is.  But 
Burke's  fiice  spoke  so  well  for  hira.  I  'd  trust  that  face 
of  his  before  a  dozen  introductions.  I  'm  afraid  I  am 
a  little  irregular  in  my  social  performances.  I  'U  inquire 
into  Burke." 


XIII. — POOR  OLD  JOE  I 

"Sophie  Dickison  I"  says  Annie,  turning  sternly 
upon  her  elder  sister,  and  addressing  her  magisterially, 
as  Boon  as  they  find  themsel^res  alone  that  night  in 
their  bed-room  ;  ''you  maj'  try  to  deceive  father  and 
mother,  and  you  may  succeed,  but  there 's  no  manner 
of  use  in  trying  to  fool  me  !  You  've  got  something  on 
your  mind  ;  and  it 's  something  serious,  too !  I  know 
you.  You  've  not  been  worked  up  to  your  present  pitch 
of  nervousness  by  that  hotel  business.  What  is  it,  sis?" 

For  all  answer  to  which  Sophie  fell  to  crying  In  the 
most  inconsequent  fashion.  Annie  was  used  to  these 
slight  irregularities  of  temperament  in  her  sister;  in 
&ct,  in  her  own  commonplace  humility  she  had  always 
considered  them  rather  as  so  many  indications  of 
Sophie's  finer  organism ;  only  e very-day  folks  like  herself 
remained  ibrever  on  the  dead  level  of  placid  endurance. 
So  she  turned  down  the  bed  and  tucked  the  bar  in 
snugly  all  around,  and  laid  Sophie's  gown  officiously 
on  a  chair  for  her,  and  twisted  her  pretty  yellow  hair 
into  stiff  little  paper  balls ;  and  finally,  seating  herself 
in  a  big  chair,  she  clasped  both  knees  with  her  arms 
and  said,  "  Well  I" 

Sophie,  emerging  from  behind  her  wet  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, glanced  at  the  curled  up  form  in  the  big  chair 
and  at  the  wreath  of  white  paper  knobs  on  its  brow, 
and  fell  to  laughing  as  inconsequently  as  she  had  cried. 

"  You  are  hysterical,"  says  Annie.  "  Fix  your  bangs, 
it  will  compose  your  nerves,  or  read  Joe's  letter,  that 
will  soothe  you  to  sleep,  I  warmnt  you." 

"  Poor  old  Joe  I  I  'd  almost  forgotten  his  letter.  I  '11 
read  it  right  now,"  Sophie  says  remorsefully,  and  seats 
herself  accordingly  under  the  gas-light.  "  Shall  I  read 
it  out  loud  ?" 

"If  you  don't  mind  and  don't  think  Joe  would," 
Annie  answers  conscientiously. 

"  Of  course  not.     '  Dear  Miss  Sophie.'  " 

"  He  used  to  call  you  Sophie.  It 's  going  to  be  an 
awfully  solemn  letter,  I  'm  quite  sure.  If  you  hear  me 
snore  you  needn't  mind." 

"  '  Dear  Miss  Sophie, '  "  the  reader  repeats.  " '  I  've 
been  intending  to  write  you  this  letter  for  the  past  six 
weeks  or  more,  but  thinking  as  I  'd  best  be  sure  of  the 
ground  I  was  standing  on  before  making  too  bold,  I  've 
been  waiting.'  " 

*'  He 's  lucky  in  having  any  ground  at  all  to  stand 
on,"  comes  froni  the  arm-chair. 

"  '  I  've  found  it  a  harder  task  than  I  thought  it  was 
going  to  l3e  to  keep  my  promise  to  your  father  about 
looking  after  his  place  while  he  was  gone.  Not  harder 
work,  for  he  couldn't  ask  anything  of  me  that  1  'd  think 
too  hard  work,  but  the  old  house  looks  so  sad  and  lonely 
that  it  almost  makes  a  woman  of  me  every  time  I  go 
over.' " 

"He  means  tears,  I  suppose,"  Annie  says  explana- 
torily. "  Some  men  think  tears  and  woman  synony- 
mous terms." 

" '  The  water  has  left  the  whole  country  now,  and 
a  bedraggled  looking  lot  we  are.  There  's  a  deal  of 
mending  and  patching  to  be  done  before  things  can  l)e 
made  to  look  half-way  decent  yet,  and  I  'm  sorter  glad 
that  you  're  out  of  the  muss  ;  but  I  hope  you  won't  be 
sorr}-  to  come  back  in  the  fall,  for  the  old  place  will 


never  look  right,  Sophie,  dear,  if  it  was  never  to  get 
you  l)ack." 

''  That  sounds  just  like  Joe,"  says  Annie. 

"  '  I've  pitched  my  own  crop  and  seen  to  the  pitching 
of  your  Other's.  The  hands  are  all  working  well  after 
their  long  resting  spell ;  but  the  mules  are  in  poor  fix 
to  do  extra  work,  and  the  gnats  are  death  on  the  poor 
brutes.'  " 

"Sophie,  if  that  letter  becomes  any  more  tenderly 
sentimental  you  '11  have  to  read  it  to  yourself." 

"  '  Your  father's  stock  looks  better  than  anybody's 
I've  seen — he  left  such  a  good  lot  of  feed  on  hand,  you 
know.  I  am  afraid  it  will  distress  your  mother  to  hear 
that  all  her  fine  Berkshires  have  disappeared — killed  or 
drowned,  we  can't  say  which.'  " 

"  Poor  old  Joe  I  he  's  nothing  if  not  practical,"  Sophie 
observes,  turning  over  the  leaf. 

"  He  's  true  as  gold.  It 's  mean  of  us  even  to  make 
fun  of  his  letter.  And  you  know  he  's  lots  handsomer 
than  your  Mr.  JPinkham." 

"  '  I've  been  thinking,  Sophie,  that  I  could  content 
myself  with  beautifying  my  little  place  this  year,  and, 
when  you  came  back  in  the  fall,  I'd  just  ask  you  to 
come  over  and  crown  all  my  work  by  giving  the  little 
house  a  mifvtress.  But  I  've  fallen  to  wondering  if  it 
wasn't  mighty  presumptuous  in  me  to  suppose  that 
such  a  prize  would  go  uncontested.  And  when  the  fear 
came  over  me  tliat  somebody  might  steal  you  fW)m  me, 
I  grew  hot  and  cold  and  scared,  and  just  made  up  my 
mind  to  write  to  you,  though  I  know  I  'm  not  anything 
of  a  penman,  dear  girl,  for  I  don't  understand  much 
beside  crops.  I  'm  writing  now,  sure  of  nothing  but 
my  own  heart,  Sophie.  Sure  that  it 's  ftill  of  true, 
manly  love  for  you,  dear.  I  know  you  can't  walk  ten 
steps  in  your  city  walks,  dear,  without  meeting  some 
fellow  with  a  smoother  face  and  smoother  ways  and 
smoother  talk  tlian  mine,  Sophie  ;  but  when  it  come^  to 
loving  of  you  and  sheltering  you  from  the  storms,  and 
easing  your  pathway,  Joe  Hinton  won't  be  afraid  to 
enter  the  lists  against  them  all  if  you  '11  only  tell  him  he 
may.'  " 

"  Poor  old  Joe  I"  Annie  says  softly. 

"  '  I  'm  afraid  I've  been  making  too  sure  of  the  future 
all  this  time.  Your  fother  has  known  and  approved  of 
my  intentions.  I  told  him  when  the  water  came  up 
that  it  had  hurt  me  worse  than  anybody  else,  for  I  'd 
meant  to  have  asked  you  to  marry  me  this  spring.  He 
said  nothing  would  please  him  better,  but  he  reckoned 
it  would  be  just  as  well  to  wait  until  fall.  And  I  thought 
he  was  right,  for  it  does  look  like  confounded  impudence 
for  a  man  to  promise  a  woman  to  cherish  her  in  a  house 
two  feet  under  water  and  to  endow  her  with  all  his 
worldly  goods,  when  he  don't  seem  to  have  anything 
but  acres  of  Mississippi  River.  But  I  'm  coming  out  all 
right,  my  dear ;  prospects  are  brightening  and  the  crops 
are  promising,  though  this  cold  snap  has  made  the 
young  cotton  look  mighty  sick.  I  would  like  to  come 
up  just  about  the  time  you  're  all  making  ready  to  come 
home,  and  (if  this  letter  makes  it  all  right,  that  is,)  we 
could  get  married  in  church  up  there,  like  Christian 
folk.  So  I  won't  trouble  you  to  write  me  a  very  long 
letter,  dear,  if  you  '11  just  write  and  say  "  Dear  Joe,  I  '11 
wait  till  you  come,"  I  '11  rest  satisfied  and  happy.'  " 

The  letter  dropped  into  Sophie's  lap,  and  the  two 
girls  looked  at  each  other. 

"  Well  ?"  Annie  asks. 

"  Poor  Joe  I"  Sophie  says ;  "I  liked  him  so  much, 
and  was  real  glad  to  see  his  handwriting  to-night" 

"Well?"  Annie  repeats,  a  little  impatiently. 

"  I  wonder  if  he  '11  mind — much  ?" 
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*'Mind!   "What?" 

"  That !"  and  Sophie  slowly  turns  a  ring  on  her  third 
finger  until  she  brings  a  flashing  diamond  into  promi- 
nence, that  has  been  concealed  in  the  palm  of  her  hand. 

***  Mercy  I"  Annie  exclaims,  dazzled  and  startled, 
while  Sophie,  folding  the  radiant  hand  over  the  other 
one,  looks  down  at  it  in  blushing  confusion. 

**Mr.  Pinkham?"  asks  Annie,  in  an  awe-stricken 
voice. 

*'  Of  course  I    Who  else  ?" 

"  I  wonder  if  father  will  like  it  ?" 

"  He  is  not  to  know." 

''  Not  to  know  I    Why  ?    Who  says  so  ?" 

**  Mr.  Pinkham.     I  've  promised  him." 

^*  Sophie,"  says  Annie,  rising  to  her  feet  excitedly, 
*'  you  are  older  than  I  am,  and  you  pretend  to  more 
worldly  wisdom  than  I  ever  laid  claim  to.  I  never  had 
a  lover,  so  I  suppose  I  don't  exactly  know  how  lovers 
ought  to  act  and  talk ;  but  I  don't  believe  that  it 's  right 
to  keep  this  thing  from  father ;  and  it  seems  queer,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  that  he  should  be  the  one  to  insist  on 
secrecy." 

'*  Father  brought  him  here.  Father  knows  all  about 
him.  He  gave  me  his  reasons  for  keeping  it  to  our- 
selves for  the  present.  If  you've  a  mind  to  turn  tell- 
tale, you  can  do  it ;  but  I  '11  never  forgive  you — never  I" 

**  How  long  is  this  odious  secret  to  be  kept  ?" 

'* Two  little  weeks."' 

"  What  about  that  flashing  ring  ?" 

"  I  am  going  to  wear  it  in  my  bosom." 

^''  Comfortable.  I  'd  as  soon  put  a  brickbat  inside 
my  corsets.  Poor  Joe  I  he  never  would  haVe  sneaked 
into  a  family  in  this  fashion." 

'*  Annie,  I  want  you  to  hush  !" 


*^  In  fact,  his  honesty  has  been  his  ruin.  You  did 
like  him,  Sophie,  and  I  believe  in  my  henrt  you  do  now. 
You  're  dazzled  with  this  Mr.  Pinkham.  His  ways  arc 
so  smooth,  and  his  voice  is  so  soft,  and  his  mustaclie  so 
divine,  and  his  eyes  so  languishing,  that  you  've  been 
sampling  the  inner  man  by  the  outer,  and  think  he 's 
altogether  divine." 

*'  Annie,  I  didnH  know  you  could  be  so  cruel  I" 

*'  And  I  didn't  know  you  could  be  so  silly  !" 

^'  Mr.  Pinkham  is  the  most  polished  gentleman  I  ever 
met.     He  dresses  to  perfection,  too." 

^^  ^  The  coat  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp ;  the  man  's 
the  man  for  a' that,'  I'd  rather  have  Joe  Hinton 
without  any  coat  than  Mr.  Pinkham  with  a  thousand. 
You  know  I  never  have  shared  in  the  family  admimtion 
for  '  Nath's  boy,'  as  father  is  so  fond  of  calling  him." 

"No;  you  prefer  Mr.  Burke,"  says  Sophie  mali- 
ciously. 

''At  least,  there's  no  danger  in  that  direction," 
Annie  answers  calmly.  "  His  wife  is  living,  and  I  be- 
lieve him  to  be  a  man  totally  devoid  of  sentimental 
nonsense.     At  least,  he  has  never  bored  me  with  any." 

Sophie  did  not  answer,  but  sat  absently  folding  Joe's 
letter  into  smaller  and  smaller  folds,  while  Annie  com- 
pleted her  preparations  for  the  night,  and  crept  under 
the  bar. 

''Sophie,"  she  says,  flattening^  her  nose  against  the 
mosquito  net  to  fling  a  Parthian  dart,  "what  are  you 
going  to  do  about  the  beer  ?" 

"  What  beer  ?" 

"  Sister-in-law  Hayden's.  Suppose  she  does  drink 
beer  ?" 

"  Annie  I"  but  there  was  more  fright  than  anger  in 
her  voice. 

[to  bs  continubd.] 
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PERIOD  in— CHAPTER  VII   (CONTINUED). 

Belinda's  look  wandei*s  in  consternation  from  one 
to  other  of  the  faces  round  her.  Disordered  hair,  red- 
hot  cheeks,  panting  breath,  rampagious  eyes  I  Bedlam 
might  easily  turn  out  a  saner-looking  party.  In  com- 
parison of  them,  Comus'  crew  were  an  orderly  Philis- 
tine band. 

The  men  are  bad  enough,  but  Sarah — but  herself  I 
Bacchante  and  romp  mixed  in  just  and  fine  proportions 
as  her  sister  looks,  her  stricken  conscience  tells  her  that 
she  herself  far  outdoes  her,  though  she  dares  not  ask 
the  looking-glass  for  confirmation  of  this  conviction ; 
but  during  the  past  mad  hour,  has  not  Sarah  been  tame 
and  mild  when  compared  with  her  ? 

"  Had  we  not  better  be  going  ?"  says  Bellairs  at  last, 
in  a  lamb's  voice,  in  which  no  one  would  recognize  the 
hilarious  bellow  of  five  minutes  ago. 

"  I  think  that  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  on  that 
head,"  replies  Sarah  dryly.  As  she  speaks  she  turns  to 
her  dazed  elder,  and  lowers  her  voice.  "Had  you  not 
better  go  and  ask  him  whether  he  feels  inclined  to  join 
us  ?" 

Belinda  turns  in  stupid  compliance  toward  the  door. 


As  she  makes  her  difficult  way  through  the  little  pas- 
sage, blocked  with  articles  of  furniture  piled  one  atop 
of  another,  her  consternation  deepens.  He  must  have 
had  to  climb  like  a  cat  over  his  own  arm-chair  in  order 
to  gain  ingress  into  his  own  drawing-room  I  It  is  im- 
possible I  It  would  be  adding  insult  to  injury  to  present 
herself  before  him  in  her  present  dishevelment.  She 
must  needs  repair  to  her  own  room  ;  must  needs,  with 
intense  repugnance,  snatch  a  glance  at  her  own  disor- 
dered image  in  the  toilet-glass.  The  case  is  even  worse 
than  she  had  feared.  There  is  even  more  of  the  Moenad 
than  she  had  apprehended  in  her  reflection.  But  there  is 
no  time  to  be  lost.  Each  moment  that  passes,  leaving  her 
oflense  unacknowledged,  lends  it  a  deeper  dye.  A  brush 
snatched  up  and  hastily  applied  to'  her  revolted  hair; 
two  hand-palms,  but  they  are  hot  too,  held  for  a  mo- 
ment to  her  blazing  cheeks  in  the  vain  effort  to  cool 
them,  and  she  is  off*  again. 

Outside  his  door  she  hesitates  an  instant,  listening  in 
scared  heart-sinking;  but  there  is  no  sound  audible 
within,  so,  plucking  up  what  courage  she  may,  she  en- 
ters. He  is  seated  at  his  writing-table,  in  the  leathern 
chair  in  which  she  has  passed  such  countless  hours  of 
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ennui  and  fatigue,  slaving  in  his  service.  The  thought 
emboldens  her  a  little,  and  8hc  advances  up  the  room 
and  stands  beside  him. 

''  May  I  take  your  place  ?"  she  asks  in  a  rather  fal- 
tering voice.     '*  1  am  quite  ready." 

It  is  a  whole  minute  before  he  answers.  There  is  no 
plainer  mode  of  showing  resentment  than  by  letting 
sixty  seconds  elapse  between  a  question  addressed  to 
you  and  your  answer.     Then  : 

**I  am  obliged  to  you,"  he  answers  woo<lenly,  still 
writinj* ;  ''  but  I  think  that,  in  its  present  condition, 
your  mind  is  scarcely  capable  of  serious  employment !" 

There  is  something  so  galling  in  the  implication  that 
her  spirit  rises. 

'*Do  you  think  that  I  am  rfrMJiAr /"  she  asks  vio- 
lently ;  then,  recollecting  how  gravely  in  the  wrong  she 
has  been,  she  masters  herself,  and  says  apologetically : 
*'  I  am  very  sorry  ;  it  was  very  foolish  ;  but — but — I  did 
not  expect  you  home  by  so  early  a  train.'' 

He  gives  a  little  odious,  though  perhaps  pardonable 
laugh. 

''  That  fact  was  sufficiently  obvious." 

''  I  am  very  sorry,"  she  repeats  again,  with  uneasy 
iteration,  shifting  wretchedly  from  one  foot  to  the  other, 
as  she  stands  in  her  culpritship  before  him ;  ''but — but  it 
was  so  wet,  and  we  could  not  get  out,  and — and  it  was 
so  long  since  I  had  danced  or  played  at  any  games !" 

There  is  a  wistful  accent  audible  even  to  herself  in 
her  voice,  and  she  looks  at  him  with  a  sort  of  forlorn 
hope  that  he  may  be  touched  by  it.  If  he  is,  he  mas- 
ters it  admirably. 

"  Indeed !"  he  answers  cuttingly.  "  Well,  next  time 
that  such  an  impulse  seizes  you,  I  should  be  obliged  by 
your  choosing  some  other  spot  than  my  house  to  turn 
into  a  bear-garden  I" 

She  had  thought  that  her  cheeks  were  already  as  hot 
as  cheeks  could  be,  but  the  sudden  influx  of  blood  that 
his  words  sends  pulsing  into  them  shows  her  mistake. 
Hitherto,  shame  at  and  repentance  of  her  frolic,  joined 
with  a  sincere  desire  to  make  amends  for  it,  have  been 
her  predominant  emotions ;  now  at  once  they  vanish, 
and  give  place  to  a  biting  sense  of  injustice  and  aver- 
sion. 

*'  After  all,  it  was  no  such  great  crime,"  she  says  in 
a  hard  voice,  in  which  is  no  trace  of  the  gentle,  humble 
key  of  her  earlier  utterance;  "it  was  silly,  perhaps," 
with  a  burning  blush,  "  but  it  was  an  innocent  enough 
wet-day  amusement !" 

''  It  is  an  innocent  wet-day  amusement  against  the 
recurrence  of  which  I  shall  take  measures  to  secure 
myself,"  he  replies  resentfully. 

There  is  something,  or  she  fancies  so,  of  menace  in 
his  tone,  at  which  her  anger  rises. 

"You  forget,"  she  says,  in  a  low  but  extremely  dis- 
tinct voice,  "  that  I  am  young.  If  you  had  married  a 
wife  of  your  own  age,  it  would  have  been  different ;  but 
you  must  remember  that  I  am  at  the  beginning  of  life, 
and  you  at  the  end  I"  Having  delivered  herself  of  this 
amiable  reminder,  she  walks  toward  the  door,  not  giv- 
ing one  glance  to  see  how  far  her  shaft  has  gone  home. 
On  reaching  her  own  room  she  breaks  into  hysterical 
sobbing.  "  If  he  had  taken  it  differently,  he  might  have 
made  a  friend  for  life  of  me  !"  she  cries. 

This  is,  perhaps,  putting  it  a  little  strongly. 

One  would  have  thought  that  upon  the  most  inveter- 
ate pleasure-seekers,  such  a  cold-water  douche  could 
not  have  been  poured  without  producing  a  permanently 
healing  effect ;  that  never  again  would  the  members  of 
the  little  band,  so  disastrously  surprised  in  mid-romp 
by  the  Professor  of  Etruscan,  lift  up  their  humbled 


heads  from  the  dust,  into  which  that  one  glltnce  of  his 
narrow  eye  had  abased  them.  And  yet  it  is  but  too 
true — such  is  the  potency  of  the  spring  and  youth 
spirits,  when  they  meet  in  lusty  embrace — that  before 
forty-eight  hours  are  over,  they  are  planning  another 
excursion. 

A  whole  long  day  spent  chiefly  in  her  own  society, 
for  Belinda  has  had  to  expiate  by  working  double  tides 
her  short  idleness,  has  convinced  Sarah  of  the  wisdom 
and  necessity  of  catering  for  her  own  amusement.  By 
some  means,  whether  of  writing,  or  meeting  on  neutral 
ground,  she  has  established  a  communication  with  Bel- 
lairs  and  his  friends  ;  and  in  their  eager  hands,  guided 
by  her  commanding  spirit,  the  project  of  a  new  expedi- 
tion for  the  following  day — t.  €.,  the  day  but  one  after 
their  being  put  to  the  rout — speedily  takes  shape.  It  is 
indeed  shorn  of  its  former  noble  proportions,  for  it  is 
not  likely  that  Mrs.  Forth  will  soon  be  indulged  with 
another  whole  holiday ;  but  upon  a  part — the  latter 
part — of  the  afternoon  she  may,  without  undue  san- 
guineness,  reckon  as  lawfully  her  own ;  and  now  that 
the  evenings  are  so  long,  it  is  of  little  consequence  how 
late,  whether  lit  by  red  sun  or  white  moon,  they  return. 

Belinda  has  no  share  in  the  formation  of  the  plan. 
She  knows  of  it,  indeed.  Did  she  not  know  of  it,  would 
she  not  have  broken  down  under  the  pitiless  labors  of 
the  interminable  day  that  intervenes  between  it  and  its 
abortive  predecessor  ?  A  sort  of  superstition  keeps  her 
from  inquiring  as  to  any  of  its  details.  To  take  for 
granted  tliat  it  will  happen,  will,  judging  by  all  prece- 
dent an<l  analogy,  probably  prevent  it.  Much  less 
dares  she  ask  whether  Rivers  is  to  be  included  in  it. 

"  I  do  not  even  know  of  whom  your  party  consists," 
she  says  at  last,  over-night,  to  her  sister,  emboldened 
by  the  after-dinner  twilight,  in  which  they  are  strolling 
round  and  round  the  odorous  garden  plat,  and  fondly 
trusting  that  for  once  that  sister's  acuteness  may  be  at 
fault,  and  not  detect  the  ill-hidden  motive  of  her  words. 

"Of  whom  it  consists?"  repeats  Sarah  carelessly, 
lifting  and  spreading  out  one  hand,  and  striking  the 
fingers,  one  after  one,  with  the  index  of  the  other. 
"You,"  touching  the  thumb,  "I,  Mr.  Bellairs,  Mr. 
Stavely,  Mr.  De  Lisle." 

She  has  reached  the  little  finger,  and  there  pauses. 

"  Two  ladies  and  three  men  ?"  comments  Belinda,  in 
tremulous  interrogation. 

Sarah  does  not  contradict  her. 

"We  should  have  been  six  last  time,"  says  Mrs. 
Forth,  after  a  short  silence. 

"Yes,  six,"  assents  Sarah. 

Belinda's  heart  beats  low.  She  withdraws  her  hand 
from  her  sister's  arm,  upon  which  it  has  been  resting, 
ostensibly  to  hold  up  her  gown  ;  but  in  a  moment  that 
gown  is  again  trailing  unregarded  behind  her.  Why 
has  she  been  gazing  with  such  elation  at  the  steady 
roses  and  ambers  of  the  west  ?  Promise-breaking  as 
evening  skies  are,  surely  no  sky  could  break  such  a 
promise  as  this  I  If  what  Sarah  implies  be  true,  what 
does  it  matter  whether  that  promise  be  kept  or  broken  ? 

"  You  have  not  asked  Mr.  Rivers  ?"  she  says  at  last, 
with  abrupt  desperation,  seeing  that  her  sister  volun- 
teers no  further  information. 

"I  have  certainly  not  asked  him,"  replies  Sarah 
gravely,  with  a  slight  stress  upon  the  pnmoun. 

Mrs.  Forth  does  not  perceive  the  significant  accen- 
tuation ;  and  only  gathers  that  her  fears  are  realized. 
It  is  a  moment  or  two  before  she  can  speak.     Then, 

"  That  was  civil !"  she  says,  in  a  resentful  low  key; 

but  I  suppose  that  in  the  case  of  a  common  workman 
in  an  iron  foundry — " 
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'*  Stay  I''  interrupts  Sarah  calmly,  *'  before  you  say 
anything  more,  for  which  you  might  afterwards  be 
sorry.  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  he  is  invited.  I  had, 
God  knows,  no  hand  in  it ;  but  Mr.  Bellairs  invited 
him,  and  very  officious  I  think  it  was  of  him  1" 

The  morning  has  come.  The  sunset  has  been  better 
than  its  word.  No  average  fair  day  is  this,  upon  which 
it  simply  does  not  rain,  but  one  that  earth,  air  and  sky 
from  morn  to  eve  vie  in  nobly  decking  ;  such  a  day  as 
tliat  one  before  which  old  George  Herbert  poured  the 
nard  and  spices  of  his  curious  sweet  verse,  which  for 
two  hundred  years  has  risen  to  most  hearts  and  lips  on 
any  day  of  unusual  summer  splendor.  It  is  certain  that 
this  time  the  weather  at  least  will  throw  no  obstacle  in 
her  way.  The  forenoon,  of  hot  labor  to  the  one  sister, 
of  luxurious  cool  idling  to  the  other,  is  past  and  gone. 
So  is  luncheon. 

The  hour  for  departure  draws  near.  Sarah  is  already 
dressed  ;  dressed  to  the  last  button  of  her  Paris  gloves ; 
to  the  last  bewitching  pinch  given  to  the  fantastic  rural 
hat,  whose  pulling  to  pieces  and  rebuilding  has  largely 
helped  in  the  beguiling  of  her  lonely  morning. 

BeUnda,  usually  punctual,  and  to-day,  as  one  would 
think,  with  treble  motives  for  punctuality,  has  not  yet 
appeared.  But  just-  as  the  impatient  Sarah  is  turning 
over  in  her  mind  the  advisability  of  hurrying  her  by  a 
call,  she  enters.  At  sight  of  her,  an  exclamation  of 
surprise  and  remonstrance  rises  to  her  sister's  lips. 

'*  Not  dressed  yet  V"' 

For,  indeed,  about  Mrs.  Forth  there  is  no  appearance 
of  festal  preparation  ;  her  head  is  uncovered  ;  she  is  in 
her  usual  working  morning  gown — a  gown  to  which 
traditions  of  ink  and  folios  seem  continually  to  adhere  ; 
her  steps  are  languid,  and  her  eyes  dead. 

**Iam  not  going,"  she  answers  doggedly,  throwing 
herself  into  a  chair.     "  I  must  give  it  up  !" 

"  Give  it  up  V  repeats  the  other,  with  an  incredulity 
bom  of  the  recollection  of  Belinda's  passionately  eager 
watching  of  the  sunset  over-night ;  '*  why  ?" 

^^He  cannot  spare  me,"  replies  Belinda,  in  a  dull, 
level  tone ;  '*  he  says  tliat  he  is  ill." 

''  111  f    What  is  the  matter  with  him  ?" 

*'  I  really  forgot  to  inquire  whether  it  was  his  heart 
or  his  liver  to-day,"  rejoins  the  other,  with  a  sort  of 
apathetic  satire ;  '^  it  is  always  either  his  heart  or  his 
liver :  except  now  and  then  when  it  is  his  spleen !" 

*'  Whichever  it  is,"  says  Sarah  bluntly — *'and  I  sup- 
pose you  mean  to  imply  that  it  is  not  any  of  them, 
really — I  do  not  see  what  good  you  can  do  I" 

**  1  can  give  him  his  drops,"  replies  Belinda,  with  the 
same  artificial  tameness;  then,  life  coming  back  in 
poignant  pain  into  her  tone;  ^^ while  jou  are  on  the 
river,  I  shall  be  giving  him  his  drops  I  Oh  I"  turning 
over  writhingly  in  her  chair,  and  half  burying  her  face 
in  the  cushion,  *'  what  will  not  the  river  be  to-day ! 
You  will  be  under  the  willows ;  they  will  push  your 
boat  right  under  the  branches  I  You  have  never  done 
it ;  you  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  lie  under  the  willows 
on  a  day  like  this  I" 

She  ends  with  something  not  far  removed  from  a  sob ; 
then,  sitting  upright  again,  and  resentfully  regarding 
her  sister : 

*'  You  do  not  seem  very  sorry :  if  one  were  of  a  sus- 
picious disposition  one  might  almost  say  you  looked 
glad." 

'*  As  usual  3'ou  are  beside  the  mark,"  replies  Sarah 
calmly.  *'  I  was  reflecting  that  in  all  probability  the 
whole  expedition  must  now  fall  through,  as  not  even  I 
dare  brave  Oxbridge  public  opinion  by  taking  to  the 
water  with  four  young  men  and  without  a  chaperone." 


^' Of  course  not  I"  cries  Belinda,  catching  eagerly  at 
this  suggestion,  and  with  a  feeling  as  of  a  burden  most 
unaccountably  lightened ;  **  it  would  be  quite  out  of  the 
question !" 

How  comparatively  easy  it  will  be  to  administer  Pro- 
fessor Forth 's  drops,  with  no  simultaneous  mental  con- 
sciousness maddening  her  of  the  dazzling  water,  the 
sheltering  gray-green  willow-arch,  and  of  Rivers  lying 
beneath  it,  laughing  as  Sarah,  alas  !  know«  how  to  make 
him  laugh,  stretched  in  lazy  forgetful  enjoyment  at  her 
feet.  The  distinctly  disappointed  expression  painted  on 
Miss  ChurchilPs  pink  and  white  lineaments  brings  her 
back  to  a  consciousness  of  her  selfishness. 

*'  I  could  ask  Mrs.  Baker  whether  she  would  take 
you,"  she  says  slowly,  in  reluctant  suggestion ;  "  she  is 
fond  of  the  river,  and  she  lives  only  two  houses  off. 
Do  you  think  "—dragging  her  words  somewhat,  and 
hoping,  oh,  how  ardently  I  for  an  answer  in  the  nega- 
tive— ^^  that  it  would  be  worth  while  asking  Mrs.  Baker 
to  take  you  ?" 

''  Eminently  worth  while !"  replies  Sarah  joyfully, 
the  sparkle  returning  at  a  hand-gallop  to  her  eyes. 

Belinda  has  already  repented  of  her  offer,  but  shame 
prevents  her  now  going  baek  from  it.  She  seats  herself 
at  the  writing-table,  and  Sarah  walks  to  the  window. 

"  I  can  see  them  all  at  the  comer  of  the  road,"  she 
says,  chuckling;  *'  they  dare  not  come  any  farther  than 
the  comer,  and  even  there  I  can  see  that  they  are  in  a 
cold  sweat  of  apprehension." 

Belinda  writes  on  :  that  .most  unkiUahle  of  plants — 
— hope — sending  up  a  little  fresh  shoot  in  her  heart ; 
after  all,  fate  may  be  kind.  It  may  have  sent  Mrs. 
Baker  a  previous  engagement,  a  headache — what  not  ? 
But  fate  disdains  to  be  dictated  to.  If  it  is  kind  to  us, 
it  is  out  of  its  own  free  will,  and  not  at  our  bidding. 

*'She  will  be  delighted,"  says  Sarah,  returning  in  an 
impossibly  short  space  of  time ;  Sarah,  who  to  insure 
the  greater  security  and  speed,  has  insisted  upon  being 
herself  the  bearer  of  the  note.  **  She  is  very  much 
obhged  to  you  for  thinking  of  her ;  she  is  putting  on 
her  things  now,  and  will  be  at  the  comer  as  soon  as  I." 

Miss  Churchill  is  bustling  away,  perhaps  not  very 
anxious  to  take  a  prolonged  farewell  look  at  her  sister's 
fiwe ;  but  that  sister  detains  her. 

''  I  will  go  with  you  as  far  as  the  comer,"  she  says 
feverishly,  catching  up  a  shabby  garden-hat,  and  throw- 
ing it  on  her  hot  head  as  she  speaks. 

Before  she  has  gone  six  yards  she  has  repented  of  her 
impulse.  There  seems  to  be  in  these  days  not  one  of 
her  actions  of  which  she  does  not  repent  before  it  is 
half  way  to  execution.  Why  should  she,  of  her  own 
fh^  will,  forcing  him  to  a  comparison  between  them, 
set  herself,  poor  workaday  dmdge  as  she  is,  beside  this 
charming  holiday  creature — so  delicately  fine,  so  infec- 
tiously gay  ?  Even  now  she  would  go  back,  but  it  is 
too  late.  The  young  men  have  caught  sight  of  her :  in 
a  moment  they  have  all  met. 

Rivers  exhales  a  heavy  sigh  of  relief.  He  has  had 
bad  dreams,  and  a  dragging  presage  of  ill-luck  hang- 
ing about  him ;  but  both  dreams  and  presage  are  as 
false  as  dreams  and  presages  mostly  are.  Had  they  not 
told  him  that  she  would  be  prevented  coming  ?  and  is 
she  not  standing  here  in  beautiful  bodily  presence  be- 
fore him  ?  Is  he  likely  to  observe  the  age  of  her  hat  or 
the  humility  of  her  gown  ?  He,  never  one  of  those 
man-milliners  who  can  price,  to  a  groat,  a  woman's 
laces  ;  he,  to  whom  it  has  always  seemed  as  if,  whatever 
sheath  his  bright  flower-lady  wore,  she  informed  it 
with  her  own  glory. 

I  hope  you  will  enjoy  yourselves,"  she  says,  letting 
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her  band  linger  for  an  instant  in  his,  and  lifting  her 
melanclioly  eyes  to  his  face. 

''  We  I"  he  says,  laughing  softly,  though  his  heart 
misgives  him  ;  ''  and  why  not  you  ?'' 

^^lam  not  going, ^'  she  answers  quietly,  though  her 
eyes  rivet  themselves  with  an  intentness  of  pastsionate 
jealousy  on  his  face,  to  see  whether  he  looks  sorry 
enough. 

He  steps  back  a  pace  or  two,  loosing  her  hand. 

''  Not  going  V"  he  echoes  blankly. 

His  dreams,  his  presage  spoke  true,  after  all — worse 
than  true,  indeed  I  for  have  they  not  tricked  him  with 
the  shadow  of  a  hope  ? 

"  Come  along — come  along  I"  cries  Sarah  blithely, 
marshaling  her  pack  and  whipping  up  the  stragglers ; 
"  we  are  late  already.  Why  do  we  not  set  off?  Mr. 
Rivers,  will  you  hold  my  parasol  while  I  search  for  my 
pocket  ?  This  is  a  new  gown,  and  a  horrible  misgiving 
seizes  me  that  it  has  not  a  pocket.^' 

She  addresses  him  so  decidedly  that  he  has  no  alter- 
native but  to  answer  her,  nor  does  she  again  let  him  go. 

Before  Belinda  can  realize  that  it  is  so,  they  are  all 
off,  walking  away  from  her — away  to  the  river  and  the 
willows.  Without  one  word  of  regret  for  her  absence — 
without  even  an  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  that  absence, 
he  is  gone — gone  a-pleasuring. 

His  face  indeed  looked  blank  for  a  moment,  but  for 
how  long,  pray  ?  Does  it  look  blank  still  ?  Will  it  look 
blank  under  the  willows  ?  If  her  withdrawal  from  the 
party  had  been  to  him  what  his  would  have  been  to  her, 
would  he  have  gone  at  all  ?  would  he  not  have  framed 
some  excuse  for  escape  at  the  last  moment  ?  Nor  does 
she,  in  her  unjust  heart-bitterness,  reflect  that  he  could 
have  taken  no  surer  way  of  compromising  the  woman 
he  loved  I  Happily  perhaps  for  her,  she  is  not  long  able 
to  give  herself  up  undisturbed  to  reflections  of  the  above 
kind.  She  must  needs  return  without  farther  delay  to 
her  treadmill.  It  is  true  that  the  morning,  and  the 
morning's  Menander,  are  over — ill  as  is  the  Professor, 
he  is  not  too  ill  for  Menander — but  her  afternoon  task- 
work is  still  unperformed ;  her  daily  two  hours'  minis- 
trations to  her  imbecile  mother-in-law — two  hours 
during  which  that  mother-in-law's  attendant  is  re- 
leased, and  sent  out  into  the  fresh  air  to  lay  in  a  stock 
of  ozone  and  endurance  to  support  her  through  the 
other  twenty-two.  The  thought  of  her  fellow-drudge 
makes  Belinda  remorsefully  hasten  her  steps.  What 
business  has  she,  with  her  selflsh  repinings,  to  defer  and 
shorten  that  other  drudge's  holiday  ? 

"  Do  not  hurry  back,"  she  says  good-naturedly,  as  she 
relieves  guard.  *'  It  is  a  lovely  day ;  take  your  time  and 
enjoy  yourself;  I  am  in  no  hurry." 

Oven-like  as  is  the  temperature  of  old  Mrs.  Forth 's 
room,  her  easy-chair  is  drawn  up  close  to  the  blazing 
fire.  The  chill  of  extremest  eld  is  upon  her.  Her  mind 
is  so  completely  gone  that  she  is  incapable  of  recog- 
nizing or  identifying  even  the  persons  habitually  about 
her ;  nor  does  her  daily  interview  with  her  daughter-in- 
law  ever  begin  with  any  other  phrase  than  : 

'*  Who  are  you,  my  dear  ?  If  you  will  believe  me,  I 
do  not  know  who  you  are  I" 

Her  conversation,  which  never  ceases,  consists  of  this 
question  repeated  ad  infinitum ;  of  inquiries  afler  vari- 
ous long-dead  members  of  her  family,  supposed  by  her 
to  be  alive  and  sometimes  even  in  the  room  ;  and  of  in- 
formation such  as  that  her  father  has  been  sitting  with 
her  (if  he  were  alive,  he  would  be  one  hundred  and 
sixty  years  old !),  and  that  it  is  wonderful  how  he  keeps 
his  memory. 

Belinda  seats  herself  beside  her. 


After  all,  it  requires  no  great  call  upon  the  intellect 
to  repeat  at  intervals  in  a  slow,  loud  voice  (for,  with  the 
other  faculties,  hearing,  too,  is  gone): 

"  I  am  Belinda !  Belinda  Forth— James'  wife ;  your 
son  James'  wife !"  varied  occasionally  by  such  answers 
as  these,  called  forth  by  appropriate  inquiries.  ^^  He  is 
dead  1"  ''He  died  twenty-five  years  ago !"  "  Woking 
Cemetery  I" 

But  between  her  mechanical  words  there  is  plenty 
of  room  to  interpolate  thoughts  that  but  little  match 
them. 

They  must  have  reached  the  river  by  now.  Have 
they  walked  all  the  way  in  the  same  order  as  that  in 
which  they  set  off?  He  and  Sarah  ahead,  and  the  rest 
herding  behind.  Of  course  they  have.  Since  both  are 
pleased  with  the  arrangement,  why  change  it  ?  How 
murderously  hot  this  fire  is  I  Is  it  inside  her  that  it  is 
burning  ?  They  are  embarked  now.  Have  they  chosen 
a  punt,  or  a  pair-oar  ?  Perliaps  both,  since  there  are 
six  of  them.  In  that  case  the  party  will  divide ;  but 
how  ?  It  is  easy  to  tell,  by  the  writhing  of  her  liands, 
in  what  manner  she  pictures  that  division  efiected. 
Virtually,  then,  it  will  be  a  tite-a-tete.  It  will  be  alone 
together  that  they  will  lie  under  the  willows  I 

Belinda's  attention  wanders  wide.  Twice  she  has 
answered, ''  Woking  Cemeterj- !"  when  she  should  have 
answered  ''James'  wife;"  and  is  on  the  point  of  re- 
peating the  error  a  thini  time,  when  a  vague  fidgetiness 
in  her  interlocutor's  manner — hazily  conscious  of  some- 
thing gone  wrong — recalls  her  to  herself. 

The  two  hours  march  by.  The  nurse  has  taken  her 
at  her  word,  and  is  extending  a  little  the  border  of  her 
liberty. 

Presently  the  Professor  enters :  enters  to  pay  that 
punctual  daily  five  minutes'  visit,  which  is  the  share  he 
contributes  toward  the  tendance  of  his  parent.  For  a 
wonder,  she  knows  him,  without  being  told  who  he  is. 

"  Where  is  your  fiither,  James  ?"  is  her  first  question. 

*'Gone,  my  mother." 

"  €hne  /"  (with  great  animation  and  surprise),  "  gone 
where  ?" 

"  To  the  Better  Land,  my  mother  "  (very  loud). 

"  Oh  indeed  I  Well,  I  only  hope  that  they  are  taking 
good  care  of  him  :  if  I  know  that  he  is  well  looked  after, 
that  is  all  I  care  for  I" 

Belinda  gasps.  She  has  heard  it  all  scores  of  times 
before  :  at  first  with  pitiful  wonder ;  then  with  a  dreary 
amusement ;  and  lastly,  with  the  indifferent  apathy  of 
use.  To-day  there  seems  to  be  a  new  and  grisly  jocu- 
larity about  it.  This  then  is  life !  A  youth  of  passion- 
ately craving  and  foregoing ;  long  pursuing  and  never 
overtaking ;  of  hearts  that  leap  for  a  moment  and  ache 
for  a  year ;  of  jealousies  that  poison  food  and  massacre 
sleep — leading  up  to  an  old  age  of  garrulous  idiocy ! 
She  is  released  at  last :  set  fVee  to  amuse  herself  as  she 
best  pleases.  But  of  what  amusement  is  a  mind  in 
such  tune  as  hers  capable  ?  She  has  taken  her  hat  in 
her  hand,  and  walks  along  drawing  in  great  gulps  of 
the  exquisite  evening  air ;  while  her  feet,  without  her 
bidding,  lead  her  to  the  river-side. 

Oxbridge  is,  as  every  one  knows,  rich  in  two  rivers, 
and  it  is  to  the  lesser  of  these  streams  that  the  boating- 
party  has  committed  itself.  It  is  this  lesser  stream, 
also,  which  for  a  short  part  of  its  course  St,  Ursula's 
green  meadow  and  pleasant  walk  border. 

It  is  without  any  acknowledged  hope  of  meeting  them 
that  she  takes  the  direction  indicated.  Is  it  likely  that 
they  will  be  so  early  returning  ?  Is  it  likely  that  they, 
or  any  one  of  them,  will  be  in  much  haste  to  abridge 
such  an  excursion  ?  Tasting,  as  she  now  does,  the  deli- 
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cacy  of  the  air,  viewing  the  homely  loveliness  of  bushed 
bank  and  satin-sliding  river,  she  can  the  better  and 
more  enviously  figure  to  herself  what  its  charm  has 
been.  But  the  air  and  the  motion  do  her  good.  Beside 
her  the  stream  steals  along — a  soothing,  sluggish  com- 
panion. No  song  or  rush  has  it,  like  the  flasliing  north- 
em  becks;  but  what  green  rellections  in  it !  What  long 
water-weeds,  swinging  slowly  to  its  slow  current  I  How 
the  willows — ^pensive  almost  as  olives  in  their  grave  dim 
leafage — have  printed  themselves  on  its  quiet,  silent 
heart  I  How  riotously  green  are  the  fat  low  meadows 
that,  all  winter  long,  the  floods  had  drowned  ! 

Here,  a  May-bush  has  strewn  the  white  largesse  of 
its  petals  on  the  water,  and  there  another,  less  over- 
blown, stoops  to  look  at  its  own  pink  facets  double. 
There  are  two  cuckoos :  one  loud  and  near,  one  soft  and 
distant,  answering  each  other  across  the  meads.  Be- 
neath the  bank  at  her  foot,  an  undergraduate  lies 
stretched  along  his  boat,  with  his  book.  Three  others 
in  a  punt  are  waggishly  trying  to  upset  each  other. 
She  sits  down  on  a  bench  and  idly  watches  them,  till, 
with  shouts  of  young  laughter,  they  float  out  of  sight. 
Another  punt,  a  canoe,  a  skiff,  a  b<mt  with  ladies  in  it. 
Her  heart  jumps.  Ah,  no  1  not  her  ladies  I  a  boat 
freighted  with  hawthorn  boughs  and  guelder-rose 
branches,  that  tell  of  a  joyous  day's  Maying  in  the 
country.  Endless  young  gentlemen  in  flannel,  punting, 
sculling,  lying  supine.  She  has  fallen  into  a  dull  com- 
parison between  their  gayety  and  her  own  gloom,  when 
her  attention  is  aroused  by  the  sound  of  a  loud  voice 
coming  from  some  bark  yet  unseen,  that  is  i^pproaching 
round  the  corner.  Many  of  the  boys'  voices  are  loud  : 
what  is  there  then  in  the  timbre  of  this  voice  that 
makes  Belinda,  at  the  instant  that  it  strikes  her  ear, 
hastily  rise  and  pursue  her  walk  ?  But  she  might  as 
well  have  remained  seated  on  the  bench. 

A  punt  has  come  into  sight,  guided  with  an  unskill- 
fulness  that  seems  almost  intentional,  by  a  young  man ; 
coUiding  frequently  with  other  punts,  bumping  with 
many  jars  against  the  bank,  and  with  an  ample  female 
form  reclining  complacently — superior  to  bumps  or  jars 
— in  its  stern. 

*'  Stop  I  stop  I"  she  cries,  gesticulating  with  her  um- 
brella in  a  way  which  alone  would  have  been  enough  to 
identify  her.     ''  Belinda !  Belinda !" 

All  the  luxurious  young  gentlemen  turn  their  heads  to 
look.  One  of  the  wliite  terriers  seated  by  their  masters 
in  boats  sets  up  his  nose  and  howls. 

Reluctant  and  dyed  with  shame,  Belinda  steps  to  the 
water's  edge. 

*'  George  Sampson  is  taking  me  out  for  a  row  I"  cries 
Miss  Watson,  in  a  tone  which  can  leave  no  member  of 
the  University  ignorant  of  the  fact  related ;  *'  his  people 
have  sone  back  to  London.     I  cannot  think  what  in- 


duced them  to  shorten  their  visit  so  much ;  they  came 
for  a  week.  Why  should  you  not  get  in  and  come  with 
us  ?  I  am  sure  you  will  be  delighted  "  (appealing  to 
her  swain)  "  if  Mrs.  Forth  will  get  in  and  come  with 
us.     We  are  enjoying  ourselves  immensely  I" 

The  unhappy  young  man  murmurs  something  that 
may  be  taken  for  assent.  The  perspiration  of  anguish 
pours  from  his  brow,  upon  which  is  written  a  dogged 
shame  and  wrath  too  deep  for  words. 

''No?"  pursues  the  other,  in  answer  to  Belinda ^s 
emphatic  negative  of  her  proposal.  "  You  are  not  so 
fond  of  the  water  as  Sarah,  eh  ?  She  takes  to  it  like  a 
young  duck.  I  saw  them  setting  off  this  afternoon  ; 
they  looked  such  a  jolly  party.  I  offered  to  join  them, 
but  they  evidently  did  not  hear.  Why  did  you  not  go 
with  them  ?    Not  allmoed,  eh  ?" 

Without  looking,  BeHnda  is  hotly  aware  that  a  par- 
donable smile  has  stolen  over  the  features  of  more  than 
one  of  the  listening  boys,  at  the  publication  of  her  do- 
mestic secrets.  There  is  not  one  of  them  who  has  not 
dropped  his  book. 

''  I  will  not  keep  you  any  longer,"  she  mutters  in 
hasty  farewell. 

But  Miss  Watson  has  not  yet  done  with  her. 

"  You  should  have  told  the  Professor  that  you  owed 
it  to  your  conscience  to  look  after  Sarah,"  cries  she, 
laughing  resonantly.  "Judging  by  what  I  saw  to-day, 
you  would  not  have  been  far  out  I" 

Belinda's  cheek,  hot  with  shame  a  moment  ago,  grows 
pale.  The  .iinpulse  to  flee  leaves  her ;  a  contrary  im- 
pulse, such  as  draws  the  palpitating  canary  to  the  cage- 
wires  and  the  cat's  claws,  roots  her  to  the  spot. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  she  asks  faltering.  "  Was 
she  " — lowering  her  voice,  so  as  not  to  be  heard  by  any 
one  else,  hating  herself  for  descending  to  such  a  ques- 
tion, and  trying  to  carry  it  off  with  a  spurious  merri- 
ment— "was  she — ha!  ha  I  —  flirting  very  nefariously 
with  them  all  ?" 

"  With  theni  all .'"  repeats  the  other  in  loud  irony  ; 
"  pooh  I  that  would  have  been  nothing ;  there  is  alwa)r8 
safety  in  numbers ;  the  others  were  nowhere.  Rivers 
had  it  all  his  own  way  !" 

This  is  what  Belinda  has  been  angling  to  hear,  and 
now  she  has  heard  it.  It  is  not  then  the  flgment  of  her 
disordered  fancy  ;  it  must  indeed  be  obvious  to  have  hit 
the  eyes  of  so  coarse  and  casual  an  observer  as  Miss 
Watson.  Nor  does  the  recollection  of  how  much  she 
had  profited  by  her  former  prompt  action  upon  informa- 
tion derived  from  the  same  source  recur  to  her  memorj'. 

"He  is  a  sad  dog,  is  David,  is  he  not?"  cries  the 
other  jocosely ;  and  then  she  bumps  off  again  in  her 
punt,  bawling,  as  she  floats  down  the  stream,  to  her  op- 
pressed and  silent  boatman. 

[to  b»  continubd.] 


I  HID  my  deai'est  folly  from  all  eyes. 
But  most  from  his,  my  fondest,  wisest  friend. 
The  frailty  I  could  love  but  not  defend 

I  feared  lest  he  should  fathom  and  despise  ; 

But  when,  one  rarest  hour,  'neath  evening  skies. 
Our  love  her  lamp  to  Confldence  did  lend, 

Though  wavering  oft,  and  tremulous  with  his  sighs, 


Therewith  he  lit  his  whole  heart  to  its  end. 
I  smiled  to  see  a  dear  and  foolish  thought 
Enshrined  within  his  soul's  most  secret  place. 
"Fear  not!"  I  cried,  "to  have  thy  folly  shown  ; 
No  greater  joy  hath  all  thy  wisdom  wrought. 

Now  is  thy  love  the  measure  of  all  grace, 
Know,  sweet  my  friend,  thy  folly  is  my  own.'' 

Susan  Mark  Spaldino. 


An  Old  Acqukiniance. 

ToitHOKE'B    LiTtRART  VlNTDRE.— The  IttPBt  Of  the  DOVClt  Of 

Albion  W.  Tour^ec  Is  ftimounced  by  the  publisher*  of  thli  clly. 
All  his  prevloiw  volumea  h«VB  had  larpre  s»le«  ;  but  his  venture 
In  the  periodical  line  has  not  yet  been  ei|ually  suneurul,  If  a 
New  Turk  advertUtng  a^nt  of  Our  CtiNTiNBNT  l>  to  becKditcd. 
He  laya  tl40,000  have  thus  far  been  tuiik  lo  make  thli  hlgb-toDed 
and  elegantly  Illustrated  weekly  a  success.— 7 r(«>»u. 

There  it  is  1  About  once  a  inonth,  rettsrdlesa  of  weather, 
the  I'epoit  starts  hi  New  York  and  goee  up  and  down  the 
country,  that  The  Continent  is  a  failure.  This  has  been 
going  oi)  regularly  now  for  eometliiiig  like  a  year  and  a 
half.  Sometimes  tliere  ecems  to  be  a  »pic;e  of  nialiee 
about  it,  but,  as  a  rule  it  is  kindly  and  Hympatlietic.  At 
flntt,  it  was  a  little  annoying,  but  aftei'  u  time  we  learned 
to  take  it  philoHOphically,  and  read  tliese  recurrent  an- 
nouncements of  our  inii)endiiig  demise  witli  tolerable 
complaeeiicy — the  more  bo  as  we  found  ourselves  mine 
the  leKR  lively  afterward.  This  disregard  of  evil  auguries 
oft-ropeated,  may  perhaps  be  the  result  of  a  peculiar  expe- 
rience. During  tlie  recent  war,  the  wiitel'  was  for  a  time  in 
Confederate  hands,  and  while  thus  held  was  drawn  by  lot 
as  a  hostage  for  some  poor  fellow  whose  life  was  in  danger 
at  the  hands  of  our  authorities.  During  this  time  he  was 
uotitied  pretty  i-egiilarly  of  the  fate  that  the  morrow  would 
probably  bring.  Tlie  t^nsatioii  at  first  was  not  agi'eeable, 
butafter  a  time  he  got  used  to  it,  and  hardly  intermitted 
the  game  in  hand  to  listen  to  Sergeant  "  Coonskin's"  do- 
lorous announcement.  Tliis  may  have  been  mere  natural 
insensibility,  but  it  certainly  saved  us  a  great  deal  of  anx- 
iety, which,  after  all,  would,  as  the  event  proved,  have 
been  entirety  wasted.  We  understand  perfectly  well  that 
with  journals,  a«  with  babies,  It  is  the  second  year  that  is 
accounted  perilous.  At  the  middle  of  that  year,  however, 
we  find  The  Coktinekt  cutting  its  eye-teeth  with  appa- 
rently as  good  a  pnis]iect  of  survival  as  its  contemporaries 
of  older  growth.  We  cannot  tell  what  ill-luck  may  be  in 
store  for  us,  but  we  advise  our  friends  to  wait  for  better 
authority  than  an  "advertising  agent,"  whose  nose  may 
have  gotten  out  of  plumb  in  some  dealing  with  us,  before 
oi-deiliig  mourning  in  our  behalf. 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  journalist  of  Gotham 
should  regard  any  enterprise  of  the  character  of  Thb 
Continent  as  destined  to  destruction  unless  founded  on 
the  Island  of  Manhattan.  New  York  is  unquestionably  the 
artistic  and  intellectual  heart  of  the  countiy  as  well  as  its 
commei'cial  ceiitre,  and  the  attempt  to  succeed  outside  of 
it  very  naturally  smacks  to  the  Qothamite  of  iiisuboi'di na- 
tion. Nothing  illustrates  the  pi-evalence  of  this  idea  more 
strikingly  than  the  fact  that  a  considerable  portion  of  our 
mail  comes  to  us  addressed  to  New  York,  and  every  week 
we  have  to  arrange  for  the  payment  of  money  orders  at  that 
office.  Indeed  so  close  is  our  connection  with  the  keen 
brains  and  skillful  hands  of  the  metropolis  that  we  have 
found  it  advisable  to  open  an  office  there  and  place  in  it 
an  editorial  representiitive  of  The  Continent.  Though 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  pi-esent  head  of  The 
Continent  would  not  have  selected  Philadelphia  as  the 


point  at  whii-h  to  locate  a  magazine  of  its  diameter,  yi.1 
he  is  free  to  confess  that  he  has  not  found  the  diEad\'au- 
tages  of  location  ho  insuperable  as  our  New  York  contem- 
poraries seem  to  consider  it.  The  mail  still  runs  to 
Pliiladelphia,  and  people  can  be  found  out  of  sight  of  the 
Schuylkill  who  have  heard  of  such  a  city. 

The  'Chance*  of  a  Twelvemonth. 
WiTBiK  a  T«ar,  according  to  that  custom  which  has 
come  to  have  the  force  of  law,  our  great  political  parties 
wUl  name  the  men  who  shall  stand  as  their  champions  in 
the  quadrennial  struggle  for  the  control  of  the  national 
administration.  For  some  months  speculation  lias  been 
languidly  dii'ected  to  the  prospects  of  vaiious  individuals 
by  fitful  lumors  in  regard  to  their  purposes  and  plans. 
At  no  time  during  the  last  fifty  years,  however,  has  public 
opinion  been  so  wholly  undetermined  as  to  the  probable 
result  of  conventions  to  he  held  within  a  twelvcmontli  as 
at  the  present.  A  few  things  have,  how  ever,  become  so 
evident  that  they  may  be  safely  counti.d  as  incidenln  of 
the  coming  struggle  : 

I.  There  will  be  but  two  candidatesof  any  considerable 
following.  The  two  great  parties  will  be  practically  fi«e 
from  factional  dissension  and  will  stand  fairly  opposed  to 
each  other  in  thoroughly  compact«d  artay.  There  may  be 
a  Woman  Suffrage  candidate  or  a  Temperance  candidal*^ 
or  a  candidate  designed  simply  as  the  formal  protest  of 
any  other  specific  but  impotent  dogma,  but  there  is  no 
proepeot  of  any  third  party  of  sufficient  importance  to 
endanger  the  choice  of  any  Republican  or  Democratic 
elector.  Tliere  will  be  no  need  of  treaties  or  entangling 
alliances. 

II.  The  prospects  of  success  are  sufficiently  fair,  and  the 
chances  of  defeat  sufficiently  immiuent  to  repress  the 
aspirations  of  party  leaders  and  subordinate  all  personal 
considerations  to  the  collective  advantage  of  each  pai^. 
Tlie  adliereiits  of  each  aspiiant  are  likely  to  have  their 
M«l  so  tempei-ed  by  this  fact  as  to  be  willing  to  submit 
gracefully  to  the  verdict  of  the  party  in  convention  as- 
sembled. Hardly  anything  less  than  the  most  Sagreiit 
and  undeniable  fraud  in  the  nomination  could  cause  a 
"bolt"  or  a  "split"  in  either  party.  There  is  no  fac- 
tional issue  BO  vital  as  to  afford  an  excuse  such  as  Douglas 
Iiad  for  his  course  in  1860,  and  there  are  few  leaders  who 
have  either  the  personal  following  or  the  nerve  to  enable 
them  to  fly  the  black  flag  for  the  mere  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing the  prospects  of  their  party's  choice  as  did  Van  Buien 
in  1IM8. 

III.  It  will  differ  (Vom  all  recent  struggles  in  this  :  the 
nominee  of  neither  party  will  be  assured  of  success  by  the 
mere  fact  of  his  nomination  and  the  hearty  support  of  his 
entire  party.  Ever  since  18B0  there  have  really  been  but 
two  questions  requiring  an  answer  in  order  to  determine 
the  result  of  a  Presidential  election  : 

First— Who  will  receive  the  Republican  nominaUon? 

Second — Will  he  receive  the  united  support  of  his  party  T 
These  two  queries  once  authoritatively  answered,  doubt  as 
to  the  lesult  was  removed.  There  was  hardly  a  question 
that  this  party,  thoroughly  compacted  and  ably  led,  would 
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achieve  victory.  Tlie  fact  that  a  great  leader  '*  sulked  in 
his  tent**  impenled  the  election  of  Hayes.  Whether  the 
adherents  of  Grant  wx^uld  heartily  support  Gai-field  was 
for  a  time  the  main  element  of  doubt  in  the  election  of 
1880.  This  time  the  struggle  will  not  be  for  the  nomina- 
tion, but  for  victory  after wai*ds. 

IV.  As  the  result  of  this,  two  things  may  be  safely  pre- 
dicated : 

1 — The  antecedent  competition  for  the  nomination  will,  in 
neither  party,  be  marked  with  the  acrimcmy  which  has 
recently  chai*actenzed  such  contests.     Very  few  ad- 
herents of  any  favorite  will  be  found  ready  to  declai*e 
their  unalterable  conviction  that  their  man  is  the  only 
one  in  all  the  paity  who  either  deserves  the  nomina- 
tion or  has  a  chance  of  success. 
2 — ''Still  hunts  *'  will  abound  in  an  unusual  degree.     As 
the  prospects  of  specific  favontes  grow  less  bright 
the  hopes  of  the  ''dark  horses*'  natui-ally  increase. 
The  greater  the  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  result, 
the  more  numerous  the  ai'my  of  those  who  enteitain 
a  hope.     The  number  of  aspii*ants,  each  of  whom 
will  be  counted  by  himself  and  friends  a  hopeful  pos- 
sibility, will  probably  l^  greater  than  in  any  Presi- 
dential convention  ever  held, 
y .  The  questions  upon  which  factional  issues  might  arise 
are  not  such  as  are  likely  to  be  ignored  in  the  preparation 
of  the  paity  platforms,  or  treated  in  a  manner  that  will 
afford  ground  for  formal  dissension.     Both  parties  will, 
no  doubt,  declai*e  themselves  in  favor  of  civil  service  re- 
form, and  each  will  endeavor  to  frame  a  tariff  plank  on 
which  those  of  the  most  diverse  opinions  may  sit  peace- 
fully cheek  by  jowl.     The  Stalwarts  and  the  Liberals  will 
be  hand-in-hand,  and  the  Tammany  lion  will  lie  down 
with  the  Tilden  lamb. 

VI.  The  prestige  of  victory  or  defeat  will  not  greatly 
assist  or  embarrass  either  party.  The  previous  suc- 
cesses of  the  Republicans  have  been  so  nearly  nulli- 
fied by  their  reverses  since  the  last  Presidential  election, 
tliat  tliere  is  no  danger  of  over-confidence  upon  their  part, 
despite  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  uninteniipted  power. 
So,  too,  the  effects  of  continuous  disastera  upon  the  Demo 
cratic  party  have  been  so  thoroughly  neuti*alized  by  un- 
precedented successes  during  the  past  two  years  as  to 
leave  no  apprehension  of  defeat  to  paralyze  its  effort. 
Both  parties  are  likely  to  come  to  the  struggle  with  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  chances  in  their  favor  and  the  difficul- 
ties to  be  encountered,  and,  so  far  as  can  now  be  foreseen, 
the  prospect  is  that  the  struggle  will  be  one  of  the  most 
hotly-contested  and  evenly-balanced  in  our  political  his- 
tory. 

VII.  The  probabilities  daily  grow  stronger  that  the 
nominees  of  both  parties  will  be  selected  from  among  their 
less  prominent  champions.  For  this  there  may  be  assigned 
two  specific  reasons : 

1 — The  leading  men  of  both  parties  are,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  usually  happens,  men  of  mature  age.  A  long 
term  of  uninterrupted  power  upon  the  one  hand,  and 
of  continuous  defeat  on  the  other,  naturally  produces 
this  result.  It  is  only  the  whirligig  of  victoiy  and  de- 
feat, the  retirement  of  one  party  and  the  accession  of 
its  opponents,  that  kills  off  the  fossils  and  makes  way 
for  new  men  and  fresh  blood  in  paity  organizations. 
The  war  of  Rebellion  brought  to  the  front  in  the  Repub- 
lican party  a  host  of  men  then  in  the  prime  of  life  ; 
their  merits  and  services  have  continued  them  in  posi- 
tion  and  prominence  until  the  present.  They  are  now 
growing  old.  The  Democratic  party,  upon  the  other 
hand,  having  been  out  of  power  for  so  long  a  time  has, 
until  recently,  absorbed  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  young  and  aspiring  elements  of  Nortliern  life. 
The  new  men  who  have  arisen  in  the  political  field 
have  naturally  drifted  to  the  successful  party  despite 
the  prospect  of  long  service  in  subordinate  positions. 


Until  very  recently  their  successes,  even  of  a  local 
character,  have  been  so  rare  and  their  tenure  so  appa- 
rently uncertain  as  not  only  to  offer  slight  inducement 
to  recruits,  but  to  afford  those  who  naturally  joined 
their  ranks  on  attaining  majority  but  little  chance  for 
training  or  development.     At  the  South  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  are  almost   entirely  men  whom  that 
struggle  brought  into  prominence,  and  who  are  by 
that  very  fact  excluded  from  the  competition.     It  re- 
suits,   therefore,  that  the  recognized  leaders  of  the 
Democracy  who  would  be  eligible  as  candidates,  are, 
in  a  sense,  the  survivors  of  a  past  epoch.     They  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  arisen  to  their  present  emi- 
nence by  seniority.    They  are  deserving  veterans,  but 
are  the  survivors  of  a  losing  struggle.   They  represent 
traditions  rather  than  living  principles.     They  are  the 
shadow  of  what  was,  rather  than  the  incarnation  of 
what  is.     In  both  parties,  therefore,  because  of  this 
peculiar  coincidence  of  results,  the  occasion  is  very 
favorable  to  young  aspirants,  or  (which  is  in  effect  the 
same  thing),  of  men  not  heretofore  [nominent  in  na- 
tional politics. 
2 — It  is  always  of  importance  that  the  record  of  a  nominee 
should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  unassailable.   General 
harmony  with  party  tradition  is,  of  course,  presum- 
able of  any  one  selected  to  be  its  standard-bearer. 
But  the  circumstances  attending  the  application  of 
party  maxims  vary  so  greatly  tliat  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find  that  men  who  have  been  at  one  time  typical  ex- 
ponents of  its  principles  from  tliat  very  fact  become 
at  another  very  dangerous  to  select  as  leaders,  because 
of  too  positive  views  upon  questions  yet  considei*ed 
orthodox  by  their  party,  but  not  absolutely  essen- 
tial in  the  peculiar  form  they  once  assumed.     The 
present  struggle  is  one  especially  demanding  of  the 
nominees  of  both  paities  a  not  too  inflexible  record. 
So  far  as  their  lives  touch  the  old  lines  of  conflict  they 
must,  of  course,  be  in  harmony  with  tradition,  but 
the  fewer  and  briefer  the  utterances  of  an  a8pii*ant  on 
either  side  (granting  him  this  sort  of  unimpeachable 
lineage,  as  it  were),  especially  as  regards  the  ques- 
tions most  recently  attiucting  public  attention,  the 
better  for  his  chances  for  the  nomination. 
VIII.  Both  parties  will  nominate  men  with  a  positive 
and  creditable  war  record.     Whatever  may  be  said,  and 
from  whatever  motives,  about  the  time  having  arrived 
when  the  issues  of  the  war  should  be  laid  aside  and  for- 
gotten, the  time  has  not  arrived  when  a  man  can  be  elected 
President  of  the  United  States  who  did  not  wear  a  sword 
or  carry  a  musket  in  the  Federal  army  during  the  war 
of  Rebellion.      The  South  furnishes  to  the   Democi'atic 
party  seventy  per  cent  of  a  majority  in  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege.    This  fact  alone,  even  if  that  section  makes  no  de- 
mand for  representation  on  the  ticket  (as  it  is  not  unlikely 
to  do,  especially  if  the  Speakership  goes  to  a  Northern 
aspirant  next  winter),  will  compel  that  paity  in  this  case, 
as  heretofore,  to  seek  to  brace  its  record  with  a  name  which 
has  an  unmistakable  odor  of  loyalty  to  the  Union  con- 
nected with  it.    The  soldier  vote,  as  it  is  termed,  is  per- 
haps not  so  necessary  to  be  consideied  in  connection  with 
this  matter  as  that  of  the  sons  of  soldiers,  who  are  now 
just  coming  to  majority,  and  are  especially  jealous  of  the 
fame   and  prestige  of  their  fathers.     The    Republican 
party,  on  the  other  hand,  will  not  be  at  all  likely  to  dis- 
regard the   strength  it  may  acquire  by  keeping  promi- 
nently before  the  people  the  brightest  page  in  its  long 
record  of  power.     Indeed  there  are  but  two  or  three 
men  in  that  party  on  whom  by  any  sort  of  chance  the 
choice  could  fall,  who  has  not  a  record  of  manfiil  service 
in  battles  fought  and  won  which  he  not  only  saw  but  of 
which  he  was  a  part,  and  the  selection  of  either  of  these  is 
made  at  least  very  problematical  by  considerations  of  an 
entirely  different  character.      It  is  safe  therefore  to  con- 
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elude  that  the  next  President,  like  the  last  three  chosen 
to  flu  that  office,  and  like  nine  out  of  the  seventeen  thus 
chosen,  will  he  one  who  has  known  actual  service  in  the 
army  of  the  Union. 

In  our  next  we  shall  endeavor  to  apply  the  views  that 
have  been  elucidated  above  to  some  of  the  probable  aspi- 
rants for  the  leadei-ship  of  their  respective  parties. 

^'Bossism*'  in  Virginia. 

A  STRAIGHT-OUT  Republican  "Boss,"  Mr.  Dezendorf, 
who  flnds  his  occupation  gone  by  reason  of  the  predomi- 
nance of  tlie  coalition  **Bob8,"  General  Mahone,  has 
locked  horns  with  tlie  latter,  and  endeavored  to  secui*e  tlie 
defeat  of  the  coalition  candidates,  by  accusing  Mahone  of 
having  used  his  influence  with  the  administration  to  se- 
cure a  majoiity  for  the  coalition  ticket.  The  charges 
whicli  he  makes  are  shameful  enough  if  true,  but  in  the 
mouth  of  Mr.  Dezendorf  they  become  absolutely  ludi- 
crous, lie  has,  perhaps,  more  reputation  for  a  skillful 
use  of  such  agencies  himself  than  any  other  Republican 
in  his  state,  and  his  Congressional  cai*eer  has  nothing  else 
of  any  moment  or  interest  in  it.  From  first  to  last  he  was 
a  most  industrious  seeker  for  and  farmer  out  of  patronage. 
His  indignaticm  at  the  fact  that  Mahone  had  turned  liis 
own  weapons  against  himself,  and  his  lachiymose  bewail- 
ing of  the  conniption  of  the  public  service,  ai-e  just  as  real 
and  woi-thy  of  just  the  same  consideration  as  the  woes  of 
Punch  and  Judy.  It  is  not  the  public  service  for  which 
he  is  concerned,  but  the  loaves  and  fishes  wherewith  he 
has  himself  been  wont  to  solace  his  foUowera  and  thereby 
secure  place  for  himself.  He  holds  the  same  i*elation  to 
the  acts  of  which  he  complains  as  a  conspirator  to  turn 
infoi*mer.  The  facts  should  be  investigated,  and  if  they 
are  found  to  be  true  the  guilty  paities  should  be  punished. 
Laws  are  made  to  be  enforced,  and  he  is  a  foolish  man 
who  does  not  recognize  the  fact  that  in  a  republic  obedience 
to  the  law  is  the  test  of  common  sense,  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  law  the  surest  pathway  to  improvement.  At  the 
same  time,  the  man  who  seeks  to  pose  as  a  reformer, 
even  in  Virginia,  ought  to  have  a  little  more  semblance  of 
consistency  than  Mr.  Dezendorf  can  exhibit  on  this  line. 

♦♦# 

The  paitial  success  of  Mr.  Dezendorf  in  heading  a  Re- 
publican revolt  against  the  coalitionists  in  Virginia  may 
very  possibly  be  of  national  impoitance  in  the  election  of 
next  year.  Tlie  only  possibility  of  securing  in  that  state 
an  electoral  vote  opposed  to  the  Democi-acy  lay  in  the 
coalition.  If  the  Republican  paity  co-operates  with  the 
Mahone  Democracy  they  have  a  fair  prospect  of  defeating 
the  i*egular  Democracy,  but  neither  can  do  it  alone. 
Should  the  breach  continue,  therefore,  Virginia  must  be 
taken  out  of  the  column  of  doubtful  states  in  1884,  and 
marked  as  "certainly  Democratic."  This  is  doubtless 
Mr.  Dezendorfs  purpose.  If  he  cannot  i-ule  and  control 
the  opposition  to  the  Democracy  in  his  state,  he  no  doubt 
prefers  to  have  it  in  the  minority,  in  order  that  his  chances 
to  figure  as  a  representative  from  his  own  district  may  be 
enhanced ;  or  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  proposes  by  this 
show  of  power  to  compel  a  compromise  with  the  coalition 
leader.  Except  for  its  relations  to  the  general  election  of 
next  year  the  present  conflict  in  Virginia  is  unworthy  of 
special  attention.  So  far  as  "Bossism"  is  concerned, 
there  is  between  Geneml  Mahone  and  Mr.  Dezendorf  only 
a  choice  between  tainted  flsh.  It  is  "Boss"  Mahone 
vernLS  "Boss"  Dezendorf;  but,  so  far  as  the  national 
conflict  is  concerned,  there  is  the  difference  of  possible 
anti-Bourbon  success  as  against  certain  straight-out  Dem- 
ocratic victory. 

•% 

Ever  since  its  public  opening,  the  four  great  cables  of 
the  bridge  between  New  York  and  Brooklyn  have  borne 
without  a  tremor  the  passage  of  countless  vehicles  and 
the  tread  of  countless  feet.     They  take  no  more  notice  of 


the  eight-horse  team  dragging,  it  may  be,  an  iron  safe  or 
a  huge  steam-boiler  than  they  do  of  the  light-weight  bi- 
cycler, "who  leaves  but  a  shadow  as  he  flies."  The 
crowds  on  the  ferry-boats  are  scarcely  perceptibly  dimin- 
ished, though  the  statistics  of  a  year  may  vei-y  probably 
show  a  material  diffei-ence;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  the 
enormous  aggregate  of  inter-niunicipal  commerce  is  more 
apparent  than  ever.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  Brook- 
lyn is,  in  a  large  sense.  New  York*s  storehouse.  Her 
water-fVont  is  lined  with  wai-ehouses,  her  wharves  are  en- 
cumberad  with  goods  and  produce  that  is  brought  not  be- 
cause it  is  wanted  there,  but  because  New  York  is  just 
at  hand  across  the  East  River.  The  extra  peicentages 
paid  out  for  lighterage,  ferriage  and  ti*aushipraent  would 
build  a  new  bridge  every  year,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
mere  money  outlay.  This  tide  that  crosses  and  i-ecrosses 
along  the  lofty  roadway  heralds  a  new  order  of  things. 
The  warehouses  are  brought  neai*er  to  the  exchanges  and 
markets.  New  York  is  still  the  metiopolis,  but  Brooklyn 
plays  her  pait  in  the  di-ama  of  municipal  progress  under 
more  favorable  conditions  than  ever  before.  Already  the 
question  is,  "Where  will  the  next  bridge  be?"  i-ather 
than,  "Will  another  one  ever  be  built?"  and  nothing  is 
more  ceitain  than  that  the  close  of  the  ceutury  will  see 
the  two  cities  united  in  some  way  far  more  closely  than 
they  ai*e  at  pi-esent,  even  with  the  great  bridge  at  its  maxi- 
mum of  new-born  populaiity. 


#♦# 


.  We  are  glad  to  acknowledge  numerous  commendatioos 
of  our  monthly  Reference  Calendar,  especially  from  teach- 
ers and  students.  The  necessity  for  a  convenient  list  of 
works  bearing  upon  the  various  subjects  to  which  current 
events  are  closely  related  has  been  appai*ent  to  erery 
reader  of  our  periodical  literature.  The  value  of  a  library 
is  very  greatly  enhanced  by  having  at  hand  a  i-eference  to 
the  very  subjects  which  our  daily  reading  calls  to  mind. 
Mr.  Charles  Ledyard  Norton,  who  has  charge  of  this 
work,  makes  it  of  inci*eased  value  with  each  nnmber. 
The  more  it  is  studied  and  used  by  our  readers  the  more 
highly  it  will  be  prized.  Merely  to  know  the  facts  of  to- 
day is  but  a  meagre  part  of  knowledge.  To  learn  their 
origin  and  study  their  growth  is  not  less  impoitant.  For 
this  the  library,  public  or  private,  is  the  ever  ready  in- 
strumentality, and  this  calendar  is  simply  de«gned  to  aid 
in  its  use. 


#% 


In  adapting  "John  True's  Decoration  Day"  to  the 
requirements  of  an  anniversary  story,  a  few  editorial 
changes  were  deemed  expedient  at  a  time  when  it  was  too 
late  to  consult  the  author,  Miss  Phelps.  The  date  of  the 
hero's  death  was  changed  from  June  to  May.  In  so  doing 
we  made  the  author  seem  guilty  of  two  anachronisms :  By 
an  accident  of  the  proof-reader,  June  was  retained  in  one 
pla<5e,  and,  owing  to  our  ignorance,  the  hero  was  repre- 
sented as  dying  in  May  in  a  hospital  that  was  not  opened 
for  patients  until  a  few  days  later.  The  fault  was  entirely 
our  own,  and  the  only  consolation  we  have  is  in  knowing 
that  one  was  so  apparent  as  to  be  an  evident  error  of 
the  types,  and  the  other  so  unimpoitant  as  to  hardly  be 
noted  by  any  one. 


•% 


The  National  Educational  Assembly  will  meet  at  Ocean 
Grove,  N.  J.,  on  the  9th  of  August  and  continue  for  four 
days.  Its  object  is  to  promote  action  in  favor  of  national 
education.  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
Eaton,  Senator  Blair,  and  the  editor  of  The  Contikemt 
are  among  the  invited  speakers. 


#% 


A  LIBRARIAN  of  the  Bostoii  public  library  onoe  said  that 
he  could  always  tell  when  a  young  person  had  been  talked 
to  on  the  subject  of  solid  reading,  because  the  immediate 
result  was  a  list  of  books  headed  by  "  Rollins'  Ancient 
History."     He  also  added  that  another  result  was  that 
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the  first  viit,unie  of  that  liintory  had  been  rebound  many 
tjines,  while-tbe  others  were  in  perfect  preservation.  A 
(loiivention  of  librertanB,  held  in  BoHton  in  1879,  considered 
this  pnint.  It  was  agreed,  without  Argument,  that  young 
people  did  not  read  tlie  most  streu^jtheDing  literature ; 
but  there  was  a  reason  for  this  given  in  the  Htat«meiit 
that  useful  reading  genei'ally  was  nut  inviting.  Boys  and 
girls  of  average  intelligence,  it  was  said,  could  be  made 
to  take  a  real  interest  in  the  reading  of  the  best  books,  if 
tliose  books  are  entertaining  and  the  way  made  easy.  Tlie 
discussion  having  come  tliis  far,  the  Rev.  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  who  never  sees  an  evil  without  also  seeing  its  rem- 
edy, being  affected  with  what  might  be  called  a  form  of 
moral  and  intellectual  double-sight,  proposed  that  a  series 
of  books  should  be  pi'epared  which  should  give  young 
people  tbe  "plums"  in  tlie  standard  Toluraes.  lie  was 
at  once  met  with  approval,  aad  a  proposition  that  he 
should  do  the  thing  himself  It  was  not  unparliamentary 
to  make  the  mover  of  the  resolution  the  chairman  of  tbe 
committee,  and  in  this  instance  the  suggestion  was  wise. 
Tlie  lenult  han  been  that  Mr.  Hale  has  prepoi'ed  four  vol- 
umes of  a  series,  the  foui-th  of  which,'  "Stories  of  Dis- 
covery," has  fonnd  a  warm  welcome.  It  contains  eleven 
chapters,  each  giving  ttie  story  of  an  ezploi-stion.  We  have 
Columbus  and  Da  Qama,  Sir  Fi-ancis  Drake,  Parry  and 
Livingstone,  Africa,  the  Northweitt  passage,  tbe  Antarctic 
Continent.  To  better  carry  out  Ilia  proposition  that 
standard  works  themselves  were  iiiteiesting,  Mr.  Hale  has 
quoted  fi-om  the  originals  as  far  as  he  could.  Columbus 
t«lU  his  own  sMry,  and  bo  does  every  other  discoverer 
who  could  write  as  well  as  sail. 

The  qnestion  now  is,  Ave  the  utories  interesting  to  the 
average  boy  and  girl  ?  Mr.  Hale  bos  sugar-coated  liis 
plums  by  weaving  into  tbe  chaptem  the  opinions  and 
doings  of  one  of  his  bright  little  clubs,  but  in  spite  of  all 
this  tliei-e  is  a  good  deal  that  only  a  healthy  appetite  will 
fancy.  The  miefoituue  is  that  the  childi'en's  appetite  is 
cloyed  by  tlie  unnumbered  host  of  magazines,  of  news- 
papers and  of  story  books.  No  child  knows  how  to  "  dig," 
and  not  one  in  a  bundled  knows  the  healthful,  stimulat- 
ing exerciHe  ttiat  comes  from  lionest  mental  exertion  in 
reading  for  pleasure.  We  teach  the  children  arithmetic, 
we  would  like  to  leach  them  to  draw,  to  use  their  muscles, 
to  manipulate  readily,  to  handle  tools,  to  see  what  lies 
around  them.  The  one  thing  we  never  teach  them  is  to 
read  with  profit.  That  this  talent  does  not  come  with 
yeare  the  librarian  can  answer,  as  for  every  one  book  of 
value  he  hands  out  foity  of  ti-ash.  The  boy  will  read  his 
"Robinson  Crusoe"  over  and  over,  bnt  his  father  and 
older  sister  want  a  "new  "  book,  even  if  the  only  differ- 
ences in  the  cliai'actei'B  are  in  name.  With  years  the  ap- 
petite grows  jaded,  and  has  to  have  curry  and  red  pepper 
in  its  mental  food.  If  we  are  going  to  make  readern  in 
the  proper  sense  we  must  begin  young.  And,  after  all, 
tliis  is  not  difficult  if,  as  Mr,  Hale  says,  the  way  is  made 
eiuy.  In  making  thiit  experiment  there  is  no  better  book 
than  these  " Stoiies  of  Discoveiy. "  But  it  is  not  enough 
to  give  the  book  to  the  child.  It  will  read  it,  like  it,  or, 
perhaps,  find  it  dull,  because  it  must  be  to  an  unti'ained 
iniiid  surface  work  only.  But  let  a  family  take  the  book 
for  a  winter's  study.  Let  them  have  maps,  and  pictures, 
and  arrow-heads,  and  specimens  of  all  sorts,  as  they  can 
collect  them.  They  can  lead  other  books  on  the  siitijects, 
and,  like  Bedford,  one  of  the  members  of  Colonel  Ing- 
ham's club,  they  can  draw  maps. 

It  will  all  take  time  and  some  trouble,  but  the  girls  and 
boys  will  like  it.  It  will  stir  them  to  working  methods, 
and  prove  to  them  that  there  is  solid  pleasure  in  solid 
work.  It  will  also  give  the  parent  that  too  unusual  cnn- 
sciousneflBof  "lending  a  hand"  in  his  own  children's  edu- 
cation and  training. 


SiNCK  the  publication  of  tlie  late  Rev.  J.  R.  Green's 
"Sliort  History  of  the  English  People,"  in  1674,  ninety 
thousand  copies  have  been  sold  at  the  price  originally 
fixed,  12. 12^. 

Tbb  latest  volumes  in  tbe  beautiful  Riverside  edition  of 
Hawthorne's  works,  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  A 
Co.,  are  the  "American  Note  Books  "  and  the  "French 
and  ItiiHan  Note  Books." 

Mr.  Swinburnb'b  new  volume  of  "Roundels"  con- 
tains no  poem  of  marked  impoitance,  the  chief  one  being 
a  description  of  a  swimming  expedition  in  the  Cliannel 
Islands  with  Mr.  Theodore  Watts. 

"M.  Benteon,"  a  brilliant  French  critic,  has  contri- 
buted an  aiticle  to  tiie  Rtcut  tUi  Dtux  Monde»  on  Henry 
James,  Jr.,  in  which  the  statement  is  made  that  "of  all 
the  writers  of  liis  country,  he  is  the  one  who  least  pro- 
vokes to  laughter.  His  sti'okes  of  humor  ai'e  rai'e,  and 
tmewliat  8ol)er.'' 


Kj  Ro.  E.  E.  Hsto. 


>.  pp-s 


"Tbk  Freedom  of  Faith."  by  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Hunger, 
just  issued  by  Hougliton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  has  made  already 
a  profound  impression.  The  autltor  is  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gi'egational  Church  in  Niii-th  Adams,  Maes.  He  is  about 
foi-ty-flve  yeai'B  of  age,  and  was  called  to  his  present  posi- 
tion a  few  years  ago,  to  succeed  the  Rev.  Washington 
Gladden.   He  is  knnwnosaproiiounced  liberal  in  theology. 

Mr.  Rlskin's  lectures  at  Oxford  for  May  were  on 
"The  Arts  of  England."  The  firet  was  ou  "Mythical 
Schools  (Bume  Jones  sod  Q,  F.  Watts)  ;"  the  second  on 
"Classic  Schools  (Sir  Frederick  Leighton  and  Alma 
Tadema  ;"  and  the  third  on  "  Fairy  Land  (Mr.  Allingham 
and  Rate  Oreenaway)."  Each  lectui-e  is  repeated  on  the 
following  Wednesday,  and  all  are  to  be  given  a  third  time 
in  London  at  some  date  not  yet  fixed. 

A  VERY  carefully  printed  and  handsome  volume,  "His- 
torical and  Biogi-Hphical  Sketches,"  by  Samuel  W.  Penny- 
packer,  comes  from  tlie  piess  of  Rc)l)ert  A.  Tripple, 
Philadelphia,  containing  fifteen  papers,  most  of  which 
wei'e  prepai-ed  for  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society. 
Ttie  settlement  of  Germantown  is  treated  at  length,  and 
those  inteivsted  in  the  past  of  Pennsylvania  will  find  here 
a  mine  of  well-digested  information.     (8vo,  pp.  416). 

A  VKRV  charming  liitle  volume  of  selections  from  the 
poets  of  the  day  has  just  been  issued  by  Roberts 
Brothers,  under  the  title  of  "Living  English  Poets, 
MDCCCLXXXIII."  Largo  space  bad  been  given  to 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  whose  death  necessarily  set  it 
aside,  but  who  had  interested  himself  much  in  the  collec- 
tion. The  younger  poets  find  fullest  place — Andrew  Lang, 
Dobson,  Robeit  Buchanan,  and  the  many  Ioks  known 
names;  but  Tennyson  and  Browning  are  also  there,  and 
the  collection  takes  a  place  at  once  that  nothing  else  lias 
filled.     (16mo,  pp.  834,  92.00). 

Thk  recent  death  of  Warner  gives  esi<ecial  interest  to  a 
little  book  lately  published  by  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  of  Bos- 
ton, entitled  "  Richaid  Wagner  and  His  Poetical  Work, 
from  Rienzi  to  Parsifal,"  by  Judith  Gautier;  translated 
with  the  author's  special  permission,  by  L.  8.  J.  The 
translation  is  of  marked  excellence,  and  the  details,  while 
not  new,  are  all  of  deep  illtele^t.  Madame  Gautier  is  an 
enthUHiai>t.  and  her  idol  can  do  no  wrong.  Even  Wag- 
ner's habit  in  social  life  of  r-onstantly  making  very  bod 
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puns  is  ranked  among  his  charming  charactemtics.  Aside 
from  this  somewhat  wearisome  adulation,  the  study  of  liis 
metliods  is  of  real  value,  and  the  estimate  of  bis  several 
works  are,  as  a  whole,  not  only  thoroughly  sympathetic, 
but  just.     A  tine  porti*ait  is  given  as  the  frontispiece. 

If  travelers  do  not  find  desii*ed  points,  it  will  not  be  the 
fault  of  the  i-aiiroad  companies,  who  vie  with  one  another 
in  providing  beautifully  made  up  guide-books,  big  and 
little,  often  as  finely  illusti-ated  as  a  Christmas  gift-book, 
with  careful  maps  and  minute  inHtructions  as  to  hotels 
and  general  expenses.  Nothing  prettier  or  more  seductive 
has  been  d(me  in  this  direction  than  the  latest  issues  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  **(^ape  May  to  At- 
lantic City:  A  Summer  Note  Book,'*  and  **  A  Paradise 
for  Gunners  and  Anglers,*^  the  latter  being  a  description 
of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Peninsula.  For  tourists 
and  sportsmen  these  volumes  offer  a  wealth  of  attitictions, 
and  the  information  necessary  to  choose  between  them ; 
while  the  company  issuing  them  provides  liberally  for 
the  traveler's  comfoit  en  route  over  its  safe  and  expedi- 
tious highway. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  I^ill  Mall  Gazette  writes  :  "I 
have  just  seen  in  the  hands  of  a  friend  a  volume  whose 
history  suggests  an  instructive  comment  on  the  pi-actice 
of  rewai-ding  military  services  with  hereditary  distinctions. 
It  was  the  presentation  copy,  given  to  the  first  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  of  the  congratulatory  verses  recited  in  the 
Sheldonian  Theatre  at  Oxford,  on  occasion  of  the  victory 
of  Blenheim.  My  friend  had  purchased  it  at  the  Sunder- 
land  sale.  That  an  English  noble  in  need  of  money  should 
sell  his  books  as  being  that  part  of  his  property  which  he 
least  values  is  not  surprising ;  but  that  a  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough should  prefer  twelve  shillings — for  that  was  the 
sum  paid  by  my  fiiend — to  a  volume  so  closely  associated 
with  the  oiigin  of  his  wealth  and  honors,  argues  a  cynical 
indifference  to  the  ordinary  sentiments  of  mankind  which 
will  surprise  even  a  pessimist." 

A  VERY  thoughtful  and  well-considered  little  book  is 
found  in  Dr.  J.  Leonard  Coi-ning's  **  Bi*ain  Rest,'*  in  which 
he  discusses  the  morbid  activity,  which  is  a  feature  of 
nineteenth-century  life,  and  which  is  so  much  the  I'esult 
of  compelling  circumstances  that  men  are,  in  one  sense, 
hardly  responsible  for  the  results  that  follow.  **  The  hy- 
giene of  the  muscles,"  he  writes,  **  has  received  very  con- 
siderable attention,  and  consequently  has  been  well  worked 
up  ;  but  the^  problem  of  the  philosophical  development 
and  conservation  of  brain  energy  has  as  yet  received  but 
scant  attention ;"  and  he  then  proceeds  to  give  the  re- 
sults of  very  thorough  observation  and  experiment,  de- 
voting the  greater  portion  of  the  treatise  to  "those  morbid 
conditions  which  lie  at  the  root  of  sleeplessness,  and  its 
accompaniment,  brain  exhaustion."  His  chapter  on** The 
Mechanical  Regulation  of  the  Cerebral  Circulation"  is  of 
especial  interest.  (Square  16mo,  pp.  103,  50  cents  ;  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York). 

The  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage  has  already  made  himself 
honorable  place  among  more  advanced  thinkers,  his  work 
being  so  heartily  in  earnest  that  those  who  disagree  the 
most  strongly  with  his  conclusions  must  still  respect  the 
strength  of  his  convictions  and  the  manliness  of  their 
putting.  **  The  Modern  Sphinx  and  Some  of  Her  Riddles  " 
takes  up  the  problem  of  life  as  we  find  it  to-day,  and  seeks 
an  answer  to  some  of  its  most  perplexing  phases.  With 
a  sympathetic  sense  of  all  the  difficulties  that  hedge  us  in, 
Mr.  Savage  attacks  each  side  in  turn,  and  gives  answers  so 
iilled  with  sound  common  sense  that  his  hearers  must  have 
blessed  him,  and  his  readers  certainly  will.  Ten  sermons 
make  up  the  volume,  **  What  are  Brains  For?"  being  one 
of  the  most  suggestive,  though  all  deserve  place  in  the 
collection,  which,  as  the  author  modestly  writes,  is  not 
**a  bid  for  a  permanent  place  in  literature,"  but  merely 
the  calling  of-  **the  power  of  the  printing-press  to  his  aid, 


in  his  endeavora  to  address  as  large  a  cotem{^r»ry  audi- 
ence as  possible."  (12mo,  pp.  160,  $1.00;  G^rge  U.  El- 
lis &  Co.,  Boston).  ^ 

Two  sui-prising    facts    associate  themselves  with  the 
English  second-rate  novel ;  the  first,  its  even  excellence 
of  detail  and  execution  ;  the  second,  that  anything  so  good 
should  not  be  better.    The  American  writer  who  could  do 
as  much  would  do  far  more,  and  a  gleam  of  sometliing 
like  genius  would  remove  the  pages  once  for  all  from  the 
mediocrity  stamped   upon  them.      **A  Chelsea   House- 
holder" is  a  study  in  grays,  the  warmest  tint  admitted 
being  a  hint  of  russet  brown.     There  is  careful  drawing, 
excellent  perspectivet,  the  figures  are  all  alive,  but  drab 
prevails,  and  a  certain  reaentnient  is  experienced  by  the 
reader  who  desires  stronger  coloring.     Nothing  oould  be 
better  than  the  portrait  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Prettyman,  the 
gentle,  discreet,  subdued  little  copier  of  miniatures,  the 
devoted  friend  of  Muriel  Ellis,  the  heroine,  whose  com- 
plicated relationships  to  many  varieties  of  people  give 
oppoitunity  for  much  excellent  description  and  character- 
ization.   Poverty  of  a  genteel  and  bearable  sort  is  Muriel's 
early  experience,  through  which  she  is  befriended  by  the 
Prettymans,  till  a  series  of  deaths  on  the  well-conuected 
side  of  the  house  put  her  in  possession  of  a  comfortable 
fortune.     As  an  enthusiastic  art  student  she  has  already 
done  good  work.     The  foitune  does  not  turn  her  head. 
On  the  contrary,  she  makes  every  one  as  comfoitable  as 
possible,  and  then  goes  on  studying,  though  sorely  tor- 
mented by  a  sister-in-law  of  a  managing  turn  of  mind, 
who  descends  upon  her  and  takes  and  keeps  possession  of 
the  best  the  house  affords.     Miss  Prettyman  and  Muriel 
go  to  the  New  Forest  to  make  studies  for  pictures,  and 
here  the  hero,  Stephen  Halliday,  is  encountered.     How 
he  refuses  to  rec(»gnize  himself  as  in  love,  how  other 
lovers  come  and  go  and  more  or  loss  distract  Munel  and 
everybody  else,  and  how  the  course  of  true  love  at  last 
i-uns  smoothly — is  it  not  all  set  down  in  the  quiet  and 
pleasant  images  that  will  beguile  any  one  into  i-eading  who 
has  once  opened  them  ?    (Leisure  Hour  Series,  147,  16mo, 
pp.  337,  $1.00;  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York). 
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I.IPE  OP  llAYDX.  By  Louis  No&l.  Traiislated  from  the  German,  by 
George  P.  Upton  Biographies  of  Musicians.  ISmo,  pp.  l»S»  fl.S&. 
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Its  Work  and  History.  Prepared  under  the  Direction  of  the  Commis- 
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signs. By  Randolph  Caldecott.  From  new  translations  of  Alfred  t^l- 
decott,  the  engravings  by  J.  D.  Cooper.  80  Illustrations.  4Uk  PP-  7>- 
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Several  of  the  royal  muminieB  dixcovered  last  year  at 
Dayr-el-Baliaree  wci-e,  it  will  be  remembered,  found  gar- 
landed with  rtowers;  these  flowera  being,  for  the  most 
part,  in  as  perfect  preservation  as  the  Bpecimen  plaDta  in 
a  Hortus  siccus.  M.  Autliur  Rhun^,  in  a  recent  letter  to 
Le  Tempt,  has  described  the  extremely  curious  way  in 
which  these  garlands  are  woven.  They  conaist  of  tlie 
sepals  and  petals  of  various  flowei-s  detached  from  tbeir 
stems,  and  enclosed  each  in  a  folded  leaf  of  the  Egyptian 
willow,  Tlie  tloral  ornaments  thus  oddly  devised  were 
then  airau^^d  in  rows  (the  i>ointa  being  all  set  one  way), 
and  connected  by  means  of  a  thread  of  date-leaf  libre, 
woven  in  a  kind  of  chain-stitch.  The  whole  resembles  a 
coarse  "edging"  of  vegetable  lace-work.  Among  the 
flowers  thus  preserved  are  Delphinium  onentalia  (a  spe- 
cies of  larkspur),  Nymphiea  ciemlea  (pond  lily),  Besbunia 
.lEgyptna  (l>elouging  to  Leguminoste),  and  Cartliamus 
tinctoriuB,  so  largely  employed  as  a  dye  by  the  ancieut 
inhabitants  of  the  Nile  valley.  The  dried  fruit  as  well  as 
the  diied,  yellow  blossom  of  the  Acacia  Nilotica  is  like- 
wise present,  and  mention  is  also  made  of  the  blossom  of 
a  species  of  watermelon  now  extinct.  The  foregoing  are 
all  interwoven  in  the  garlands  in  which  the  mummy  of 
Amenoph  First  was  elaborately  swathed.  With  others  of 
the  royal  mummies  were  found  flue,  detached  specimens  of 
both  kinds  of  lotUK,  the  bine  and  the  white,  with  stems, 
blossoms  and  seed-pods  complete.  Still  more  interesting 
is  it  to  learn  that  upon  the  mummy  of  the  priest  Nebsooni, 
maternal  gi-andfather  of  King  Pinotem  Second  (twenty- 
first  dynasty),  there  was  found  a  specimen  of  the  lichen 
kuown  to  botanists  as  Parnielia  forfuj'acea.  This  plant  is 
indigenous  to  the  islands  of  the  Greek  Archipelago, 
whence  it  must  have  been  brought  to  Egypt  at  or  before 
the  period  of  the  Her-Hor  dynasty  (B.  C.  1100  or  B,  C. 
1300).  Under  the  Ai-abiu  name  of  "Klieba,"  it  is  sold  by 
the  native  drugt^ista  of  Cairo  to  this  day.  These  frail 
relics  of  many  a  vanished  spring  have  been  aiTaiiged  for 
the  Boolak  Museum  with  exquisite  skill  by  that  eminent 
traveler  and  bcitanist,  Dr.  Schweinfurtli.  ClassiBed, 
mounted,  and,  so  to  say,  illustrated  by  mmlem  examples 
of  the  same  (lowers  and  plants,  they  fill  eleven  cases — a 
collection  absolutely  uni(|ue.  and  likely  ever  to  remain  ho. 
The  hues  of  these"  Old  Woild  Sowers  are  said  lo  be  as 
bnlliant  as  those  of  their  modem  prototypes ;  and  but  for 
the  labels  which  show  them  to  be  thj-ee  thousand  years 
siMiit,  no  ordinary  observer  could  distinguish  between 
thiMe  which  were  buried  with  the  Pharaohs  of  thirty 
centuries  ago  and  those  which  were  gathered  and  dried 
only  a  few  months  aincc. 

Ii*  the  "  ball  "  or  cushion-like  surface  of  the  top  joint  of 
the  thumb  be  examined,  it  can  be  seen  that  in  the  centi'e 
— as,  indeed,  in  the  finger*  also — is  a  kind  of  spiral, 
formed  of  fine  grooves  in  the  akin.  The  spiral  is,  however, 
rarely,  if  ever,  quite  perfect.  There  are  iri-eeulaiities,  or 
places  where  lines  run  into  each  other  here  and  there.  Ex- 
amining both  thumbs,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  do  not  ex- 
actly match;  but  the  figure  on  each  thumb  ia  the  same 
through  life.  If  the  thumbs  of  any  two  persons  are  com- 
pared, it  will  farther  be  found  that  no  two  are  alike. 
There  may  be,  and  generally  is,  a  "  family  resemblance  " 


between  members  of  the  same  family,  as  in  other  features ; 
there  are  also  national  charaeleri sties ;  but  the  individuals 
differ.  All  this  is  better  seen  by  taking  "proof  impres- 
sions "  of  the  thumb.  This  ia  easily  done  by  pressing  it  on 
a  slab  covered  with  a  Him  of  printer's  ink  and  then  press- 
ing it  on  a  piece  of  nhite  paper  ;  or  a  little  aniline  dye, 
India  ink — almost  anythiug — may  be  used.  The  Chinese 
take  advantage  of  all  this  to  identify  their  important 
criminals,  at  least  in  some  parts  of  the  empire.  We  pho- 
tograph their  faces — they  take  impressions  from  tlieir 
thumbs.  These  ai'e  stored  away,  and  if  the  delinquent 
should  ever  again  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  police,  another 
impression  at  once  atfords  the  means  of  comparison.  The 
Chinese  say  that,  considering  the  alterations  made  in  the 
countenance  by  hair  and  beai-d,  and  the  power  many  men 
have  of  distorting  or  altering  the  facial  expression,  etc., 
their  metliod  atfords  even  more  certain  and  easy  means  of 
identification  than  our  plan  of  taking  the  ciiminal's  pho- 
tograph. Perhaps  we  might  with  advantage  follow  their 
example. 

Two  species  of  India  rubber-yielding  trees  have  recently 
been  discovered  in  Britiah  Guinea  of  a  character  which  in- 
Eurea  their  future  profit  to  the  colony.  One  is  nearly 
allied  to  the  Para  rubber  tiee,  and  is  known  to  the  abori- 
gines of  the  country  by  the  name  of  Uatie,  its  botani- 
cal name  being  Hebea  spuceana.  It  is  about  sixty  feet 
high,  with  a  trunk  diameter  of  twenty  inches,  and  is 
found  on  the  alluvial,  oft-Hooded  land  of  the  creeks  and 
banks  of  the  lower  paits  of  the  rivers,  where  in  places  it 
ia  abundant.  The  second  is  not  scientifically  known  aa 
yet,  as  flowering  specimens  of  it  have  nut  been  obtained. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  trees  of  a  forest  flora  peculiaily 
rich  in  large  types.  The  trunk  is  four  or  five  feet  in 
diameter,  and  runs  up  straight  sixty  or  seventy  feet  un- 
branched,  above  which  the  head  extends  many  feet  more. 
On  its  discovery  recently  a  few  branches  only  could  be 
obtained  by  shooting  them  otT  with  large  shot.  The  bark 
is  thick  and  wonderfully  rich  in  milk  of  excellent  quality, 
and  the  elasticity  and  tenacity  of  the  nibber  seems  to  be 
unsurpassed.  It  Is  scattered  in  individual  ti'ees  over  a 
wide  area  of  the  colony.  The  products  of  the  trees  have 
not  been  put  in  the  market  yet.  collectors  apparently 
being  unacquainted  with  them.  Samples,  however,  have 
been  sent  to  England  to  be  valued.  The  discovery  of  these 
trees  was  made  by  Mr.  Q.  8.  Jeniman,  government  botanist, 
during  an  exploration  which  he  lately  made  in  British 
Guinea. 

Lac,  the  substance  flrom  which  shellac  is  made,  is  an 
excretion  of  an  insect  found  in  India.  In  most  of  the 
cyclopedias  this  substance  ia  deacribed  as  an  exudation 
ef  ceiiain  tieea,  caused  by  the  puncturea  of  the  lac  insect. 
But  it  lias  been  demonsti'ated  that  instead  of  exuding 
directly  from  the  trees,  lac  is  formed  within  the  body  of 
the  insect  and  excreted  through  organs  highly  specialized 
for  that  purpose.  Only  one  insect  has  been  kuown 
to  produce  this  subatance.  and  that  is  an  Asiatic  spe- 
cies. But  Professor  J.  Henry  Comstock,  in  his  lepoit 
for  1881,  describes  two  new  spedea  of  lac  insects,  both  of 
which  are  Ameilcan,  One  of  them  was  found  on  a  mi- 
mosa at  Tampico.  Mexico.  Tlie  other  occurs  on  the 
creosote  plant,  a  shrub  growing  vei7  abundantly  in  cer- 
tain regions  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  United 
States  and  in  Mexico,  The  amonnt  of  lac  excreted  by 
each  of  these  insects  is  much  less  than  that  excreted  by 
the  Asiatic  species.  Their  discovery,  therefore,  has  at 
present  moi'e  scientific  interest  than  practical  Importnnce. 
But  if  in  any  way  our  supply  of  lac  fiom  India  should  be 
cut  otr  the  Arizona  lac  would  become  of  commercial  im- 
portance, it  being  sutBciently  abundant  to  be  easily  col- 
lected and  utilized. 

8.  A.  I.A' 


LIGHTER     VEIN. 


A   SUMMER  IDYL. 


I.  Contemplatiaft  (He  •> 


n.  Antidpation  (He  \ 


The  Bicycle. 
WlIlsKil^G  through  tlie  wuodl&ndB, 

Flaeliiug  over  bridges  ; 
Darting  past  the  orchai-dx, 

Coasting  down  the  ridi^ua  ; 
WhiilLig  o'er  tlio  meadows. 

Glint  of  polished  Bt«el, 
Bless  me,  this  is  pleasaut, 

Riding  on  a  wheel  1 

With  %  rubber  tire. 

Tireless  I  ride ; 
Pasting  men  and  horses. 

Silently  I  glide ; 
Pretty,  pretty  maidens 

Watch  me  as  [  pass. 
Wave  their  kerchiefs  to  me, 

Bitting  on  tbe  grass. 


RnsticB  in  the  furrow 

Stop  the  pluw  to  stare 
At  tlie  flying  figure 

Silent  as  the  air. 
Timid  village  ladies 

Aiuiously  observe 
That  there  roust  be  danger 

Going  round  the  curve. 

Eveiy  one  is  look  log 

At  my  silent  fliglit ; 
Hardly  do  they  see  me. 

Ere  I  'm  out  of  sight, 
Down  tlie  hilly  roadway 

With  a  bugle  peal. 
Bless  roe,  this  is  pleasant 

Riding  on  awheel! 

B.  T.  SiBNiti. 


m.  ReaHxation  (HeceUit). 


IV.  Hutniliacion  (He  wishes  he  hadn't). 


V.  Contrition  (He  promises  never  to  do  it  again). 


THE, CONTINENT 
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AMONG  THE  ISLANDS. 

Drbah iNO  we  sailed  one  Hummer's  day,  Sailiii);  ^mid  ixlands  green  and  foir 

A  (lay  so  long  ago,  On  broad  St.  Lawrence  tide. 

Dreaming  an  only  idterH  may  Where  worldly  thouglit  and  worldly  ei 

In  Hummer  noontide's  glow.  All  entranee  are  denied — 

Dreaming  as  only  liglit  hearts  can  Nothing  but  nature  still  and  sweet. 

Before  the  weight  of  years  Nature  beyond  compare. 

Htu  fettered  mirth  with  cruel  ban  The  Rhining  water  'neath  our  feet. 

And  freighted  life  with  tears.  Around,  the 
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White  clouds  move  slowly  o'er  the  blue, 

White  shadows  lie  below  ; 
They  stir  not  at  our  gliding  through, 

So  lazily  we  go. 
The  fisher's  crafl  with  sails  unfurled 

Diift  with  us  down  the  tide, 
While  ships  fiora  out  the  busy  world 

Far  in  the  offing  ride. 

The  isles  are  green,  so  lichly  green 

With  leaf  of  birch  and  pine, 
The  loidly  oak  and  forest  queen 

Their  graceful  limbs  entwine. 
The  slender  catkins,  brown  and  tall, 

Nod  us  a  welcome  near; 
No  84»und  save  gurgling  ripples  fall 

Upon  the  tranc^  ear. 


The  fisher's  hut  beside  the  shore 

Seems  sleeping  with  the  tide ; 
No  shadows  through  the  open  door 

Across  the  threshold  glide. 
With  dreamy  drift  we  slowly  steal, 

Heedless  of  passing  time ; 
We  hear  the  ripples  on  our  keel, 

Singing  their  low  sweet  rhyme. 

That  low  sweet  music  echoes  yet, 

Those  islands  gieen  and  fair. 
That  summer  day  we  ne'er  forget. 

Its  balmy,  blissful  air. 
Relentless  time  has  swept  us  down 

Life's  ocean  broad  and  deep. 
But  later  foi-tune's  smile  or  frown 

Ne'er  bids  that  memoi*y  sleep. 

Elizabeth  Winslow  Alldbbdicb. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

All  the  chimneys  of  the  Sunimerfield  homestead 
were  built  on  the  outside  of  the  house.  In  a  nook 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  outer  wall  with  the  parlor 
chimney,  1  sat  on  a  certain  August  afternoon.  The 
turf  was  soft  under  my  feet;  a  lush  trumixjt-crecpcr 
ran  all  over  the  bricks  and  thrust  tough  fingers  under 
the  clapboards.  I  nestled  among  the  leaves  and 
orange-red  flowers  like  an  exaggerated  June-bug.  My 
frock  was  dark-blue  calico,  sprinkled  with  white  dots. 
A  sleeveless,  high-necked  apron  Icfl  my  arms  bare. 
White  home-knit  stockings  and  ^tout  shoes  made  by  the 
plantation  shoemaker  covered  my  nether  extremities. 

The  *'  New  York  Reader  "  lay  on  my  lap.  It  was  a 
volume  with  stiff  sides.  The  valuable  text-book  was 
bound  between  covers  of  coarse  straw  pasteboard.  From 
the  blue  ])aper  covering  these  yellow  splinters  protruded 
at  broken  corners  and  abraded  edges.  I  picked  at  one 
mechanically  while  reading  of  a  boy  who  had,  in  defi- 
ance of  his  mother's  warning  never  to  taste  strange 
flowers  or  grasses,  made  a  light  lunch  upon  a  ^'  pretty 
plant  with  a  small  white  flower." 

The  catastrophe  never  lost  its  charm  for  me.  I  re- 
cognized for  the  fortieth  time  the  coming  of  the  creeping 
horror  in  reading  how,  *^  when  his  mother  came  to  him, 
she  was  surprised  to  sec  that  his  mouth  was  dirty."  At 
this  point,  I  became  aware  that  my  Aunt  Betsey  was 
telling  a  story. 

The  back  porch  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  main 
building  and  one  wing,  and  was  the  family  sitting-room 
all  summer  long.  White  jessamine  and  multidora  roses 
curtained  it,  drooping  low  and  thick  at  the  end  nearest 
what  I  had  named  *'  my  chimney-place." 

My  Aunt  Betsey  was  the  widow  of  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  who  had  died  in  less  than  a  year  after  their 
marriage.  The  sad  event  had  occurred  thirty  years 
prior  to  the  date  of  my  story,  but  she  still  wore  mourn- 
ing weeds  in  obedience  to  the  custom  of  the  day  and  the 
inclination  of  such  simple,  loving  souls.  Even  young 
matrons  sported  caps  then.  That  framing  Aunt 
Betsey's  face  had  a  veritJible  crown,  standing  up  stiff 
and  high,   and  a  border  of  quilled  '^footing."     Her 
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brown  hair,  interlined  with  silver,  lay  in  smooth  bands 
above  her  forehead.  Her  eyes  were  gray,  mild  aud 
contemplative,  and,  when  she  conversed,  looked  at  her 
auditor  over  her  spectacles.  She  was  knitting  a  Iambus- 
wool  stocking,  reeling  off  the  sentences  as  evenly  and 
naturally  as  she  drew  the  yarn  from  the  fleecy  hall  in 
her  lap.  She  sat  in  a  splint-bottomed,  straight-backed 
chair,  cushioned  with  gay  chintz.  Her  sister  and  my 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Judith  Read,  the  widowed  mistress 
of  Summerfield,  sat  in  one  exactly  like  it,  and  knitted  a 
lamb's-wool  sock  for  one  of  her  sons.  Neither  touched 
the  back  of  her  chair  while  she  worked. 

I  could  never  decide  whether  my  grandmother  re- 
minded me  more  of  a  queen  or  of  a  saint.  Her  portrait, 
taken  at  sixty,  is  that  of  a  stately  gentlewoman,  with 
black  eyes,  clear  brunette  complexion  and  high-bred, 
placid  features.  The  deep  black  of  her  gown  is  relieved 
by  a  crimped  lawn  ruffle  running  around  the  neck  and 
down  to  the  belt  in  front.  Her  mob-cap  is  of  sheer 
muslin,  set  above  dark  hair  and  tied  under  her  chin 
with  black  ''  love  "  ribbons.  At  her  throat  is  a  red  rose. 
She  used  to  explain,  in  smiling  apology  for  the  decora- 
tion, that  her  youngest  boy  had  pinned  it  there,  and 
begged  that  it  should  appear  in  the  picture.  I  had  been 
too  strictly  trained  in  such  matters  to  quote  hymns  on 
secular  occasions ;  therefore,  I  never  said  aloud  the  line 
that  forced  itself  into  my  mind  at  family  worship  and 
during  the  long  sermons  at  Mounts  Tabor  and  Hermon, 
when  I  fell  into  affectionate  studies  of  my  grandmother's 
fiice: 

**  Majestic  sweetness  sits  enthroned." 

Her  near  ancestors  came  of  noble  Huguenot  stock. 
She  had  their  bright  eyes  and  radiant  smile,  chastened 
by  sanctified  sorrow  into  infinite  gentleness.  I  never 
saw  her  angry,  or  heard  a  fretful  syllable  from  her  lips ; 
yet  she  had  buried  the  husband  of  her  youth  when  the 
eldest  of  six  children  was  but  fourteen  years  old,  and 
succeeded  to  the  ownership  of  a  fearfully -encumbered 
estate.  Under  her  administration  the  debts  had  been 
paid  and  the  plantation  judiciously  worked  until  her 
eldest  son  was  qualified  to  take  charge  of  it. 

The  porch  steps  were  five  oaken  l^ms,  eight  inches 


thick,  set  in  an  eaay  elope  from  floor  to  ground,  polished 
at  tlie  edges,  and  liollowud  in  tlie  nikldle  by  the  feet  of 
five  genei-atioiis  of  Reads.  An  arch  of  trelUs-work, 
tluitohed  with  vines,  formed  a  pcnt-liouse  over  the 
porch  entrance.  On  the  lop  step  sat  two  girls,  my 
Aunt  Maria  and  Miss  Virginia  Dabney,  a  city  visitor. 
Below  tliem  were  seated  my  Uncle  Archie,  Mr.  Bradley, 
the  Suiinnerfield  tutor,  and  iny  youngest  uncle,  Wythe 
R«)id,  a  lad  of  fifleen.  Aunt  Betsey  was  the  family 
story-teller — the  licensed  and  honored  receptacle  of 
genealogies  and  traditions.  Her  auditors  were  now,  as 
always,  respectful  and  interested. 

Id  this,  Dur  day,  when  every  scrap  of  local  and  gen- 
eral intelligence  is  seized  upon  by  professional  scribes, 
held  up  to  the  light,  shaken  thoroughly  and  scraped 
into  lint  for  application  to  the  ever-fevered  sore  of  pub- 
lic curiosity,  the  role  of  the  oral  raamletir  is  so  unim- 
portant that  it  is  going  out  of  fashion. 

"Tell  ye  your  cliildren  of  it,  and  let  your  children 
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liot  and  close,  and  while  we  talked  Jo  pointed  out  a 
cloud  rising  in  the  west.  It  was  black — a  sort  of  blue- 
black— and  topped  with  white  as  it  swelled  up  toward 
tlie  moon.  Jo  said  it  reminded  him  of  a  gray-headed 
negro,  and  I  laughed,  although  I  was  always  timid  in  a 
thunder-storm.  Tlie  sliiipe  was  like  tliat  of  an  enor- 
mous man  pulling  himself  up  to  his  full  height  very 
slowly.  When  the  big,  broad  shoulders  and  one  arm 
came  in  sight  Jo  called  to  the  others  to  look  at  it.  They 
came,  one  after  another,  until  nearly  all  the  company 
was  gathered  about  the  gate,  and  two  or  three  went  out 
into  the  niiddie  of  the  street  to  get  a  better  view.  The 
breeze  had  died  down  completely,  and  the  sound  of  the 
falls  in  the  river  was  very  distinct,  as  it  always  is  just 
before  a  storm.  Jo  said  we  might  imagine  that  it  was 
the  roar  of  the  giant  advancing  upon  us. 

"  '  Oh,  don't  1'  said  1,  '  I  am  afraid  that  is  a  tempt- 
ing of  Providence.' 

"'I  can  see  his  teeth  and  the  white  of  his  eyes,' 


tell  their  children,  and  tlieir  children  another  genera- 
tion." i.'^  a  process  the  simplicity  of  which  moves  us  to 
smiles.  Yet  what  a  barren  flat  would  be  our  record  of 
happenings  not  yet  fifty  years  old  but  for  the  elderly 
women  who  loveil  to  relate  unwritten  reminiscences,  and 
the  young  people  wl)o  loved  to  listen  on  the  door-steps 
and  about  the  hearthslones  of  our  homesteads  when 
newspapers  were  few  and  popular  histories  unknown  V 

"  1  was  in  Hichmondat  the  time  of  Gabriel's  insurrec- 
tion," the  dear  woman  viaa  saying  when  1  lifted  my 
head  and  hitched  my  cricket  nearer  to  listen,  "on  a 
vi^it  to  Cnusin  Sarah  Blair.  There  was  a  party  at  her 
house  that  night,  and  after  supper  we  went  out  into  the 
garden.  I  was  sitting  on  a  bench  in  a  honeysuckle 
arbor  (Cousin  Sarah's  flowers  and  fruit  were  famous) 
with  Jo  Pleasants.  He  married  Lizzy  Blair  the  year 
afterward.  She  (Lizzy)  was  singing  '  Robin  Adair  *  in 
the  parlor.  The  windows  were  all  open,  and  we  could 
hear  every  word.  I  never  hear  that  song  to  this  day 
without  a  queer,  creepy  feeling  up  my  back  and  a  faint- 
ness  about  my  heart ;  and  the  smell  of  honeysuckles  on 
a  warm  night  niakes  me  positively  sick.     It  was  very 


called  back  one  of  the  young  men  who  had  gone  into 
the  street. 

"It  did  really  seem  as  if  we  could.  The  mighty 
shape  rose  higiier  and  higher,  and  broader,  and  the 
arm  was  nuaed  over  the  head,  one  forefinger,  yards 
long,  pointing  right  at  Richmond.  Then  this  finger 
changed  into  something  like  a  pitchfork  or  trident. 

"  '  It 's  tlie  Old  Harry  himself  1'  said  the  same  young 
man,  but  his  laugh  wasn't  very  natural. 

"  Ijizzy  had  left  the  piano  and  ran  down  the  steps 
toward  us,  still  singing  : 

" '  Whit,  when  the  b»ll  wm  o'er, 
What  made  my  haart  m  sore  I' 

"  When  she  saw  the  cloud  she  seized  ray  arm  with  a 
little  cry  : 

"  •  What  is  it  ?    Oh,  what  does  it  mean  ?' 

"  She  shook  like  an  aspen  leaf,  and  Jo  and  I  were 
trying  to  quiet  her  when  we  heard  far  otf  the  beat  of  a 
horte's  hoofe  dashing  along  at  full  speed. 

" '  There  he  comes.  Miss  Lizzy  I'  said  somebody, 
thinking  to  amuse  her  and  turn  her  attention. 

"  She  gave  one  shriek  and  went  off  into  hysterics. 


She  WAS  a  delicate,  nervous  little  thing,  with  no  consti- 
tution at  all.  She  died  young,  and  no  wonder  1  One 
ran  for  water  nntl  another  for  hartshoru,  and  half  a 
dozen  rushed  up  with  fans.  In  the  confusion  we  forgot 
tlie  horse.  I  jumped  as  if  I  had  been  shot,  when  a 
hoarse  voice  said  in  my  ear : 

"  '  You've  heard  it  already,  then  f 

"A  man  had  ridden  up  to  the  garden  fence  and 
leaned  over  toward  us.  He  talked  strangely,  panting 
between  each  syllable  loud  enough  for  un  all  tu  hear  him. 

"'Why, Colonel  Prosser!' cried  Jo  Pleasants,  'what 
is  the  matter  ?' 

"Lizzy  stopped  sobbing,  and  we  stared  at  him, 
(tightened  already  by  his  face  and  manner.  He  was 
deadly  pale,  and  his  eyes  glared  wildly, 

"  '  Get  the  ladies  in-doors  directly  1'  he  panted  in  the 
same  odd  way.  '  Some  of  you  fellows  run  to  the  armory. 
I  've  sent  my  body-servant  there  ahead  of  me.  Some 
hurry  down  to  the  Capitol  and  have  the  barracks  bell 
rung.  The  negroes  are  rising  all  over  the  county.  I 
left  hundred:^  of  them  on  my  plantation.  They  shot  at 
me  as  I  leaped  the  garden  fence.  I  met  .squads  of  tliem 
— all  armed — on  the  road.  They  are  marching  on  the 
city.     There  is  not  a  minute  to  be  lost.' 

"  Scared  as  I  was,  I  thought  of  Job's  servants,  with 
their — '  I  alone  am  Ci^caped  to  tell  thee.' 

'■  Wliile  ho  was  speaking  the  cloud  swallowed  up  the 
moon  at  one  gulp,  as  it  seemed,  and  it  grew  so  dark  in 
an  instant  that  we  had  tu  grope  our  way  to  the  bouse. 
Cousin  Sarah's  two  grown  sons.  Waller  and  Hugh, 
oftttred  to  stay  at  home  to  guard  us,  but  she  wouldn't 
hear  of  it.  Tom  was  fourteen,  John  twelve,  and  she 
said  they  were  able  to  fire  through  a  window  should 


tho  house  be  attacked.  There  were  four  guns  on  the 
premises,  besides  the  sword  and  pistols  Colonel  Blair, 
her  husband,  liad  used  in  the  Revolutionarj'  war.  She 
could  pull  a  trigger  as  well  as  a  man.  Hugh  and  Walter 
must  be  off  to  the  Blues'  muster-room  and  help  defend 
the  town.  Hugh  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Richmond 
Blues,  and  Walter  a  private.  When  the  men  were  gone 
she  called  us  girla  into  the  parlor  and  shut  the  door. 

'■ '  Look  here,  Elizabeth  Scott  Blair  1'  says  she— cool 
and  sharp  like  a  mustard-plaster — 'Go  to  that  piano 
and  begin  to  sing— direclly  P 

"I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes  when  I  saw  that 
girl  cross  tlie  room,  sit  down  on  the  music^tool  and 
run  her  fingers  over  the  keys,  I  suppose  timt,  her  wits 
being  clean  gone  for  the  tinie,  her  mother's  will  just 
took  hold  of  her— possewed  her— and  she  couU  do 
nothing  but  mind  her.  Anyhow  she  begun  to  sing  the 
very  song  at  which  she  had  left  off  playing  not  ten 
.minutes  before  : 

■'  •  Wh»t  'B  thiB  dull  town  lo  me  I 
Robin  's  not  here  ! 
What 's  here  I  wish  to  see  ) 
Roblu  Adair  1' 

"  Cousin  Sarah  was  gone  from  the  room  lor  maybe 
three  minutes,  and  returned,  with,  the  Irays  and  the 
gun.«,  as  Lizzy  finished  tlie  la^t  verse, 

"'Now- the  Battle  of  Prague  I'  she  ordered— 'and 
as  loud  as  you  con  make  it  I' 

"  She  gathered  the  rest  of  us — ten  in  all — into  a  cor- 
ner and  set  us  to  work  cleaning  and  loading  the  guns, 
and  filling  powder-flasks  and  shot-pouches.  I  tliink 
what  made  me  most  calm  was  her  sending  me  up-stain 
for  cheek  aprons  to  keep  our  frocks  clean.     The  sighl 
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and  feel  of  the  everyday  working-clothes  Hteadied  me, 
and  helloed  me  to  think.  I  »aw,  in  coming  down  the 
stairs,  Uncle  Solomon,  the  butler,  and  three  colored 
women  in  the  dining-room  washing  up  and  putting 
away  the  supper  things,  laughing  and  talking,  and  too 
busy  to  notice  me.  Somehow,  that  brought  the  danger 
and  horror  to  me  as  I  had  not  seen  them  before.  Tliese 
were  our  enemies — the  foes  in  our  own  household — the 
people  who  had  carried  us,  when  we  were  babes,  in 
their  arms  and  our  fathers'  and  mothers'  coffins  to  the 
grave  I  the  people  almost  as  dear  to  us  as  our  very 
nearest  kinsfolk ! 

**  Cousin  Sarah  treated  me  to  a  hard  look  when  she 
took  the  aprons  from  me. 

''  *This  is  no  time  for  fooling,  nor  for  thinking,*  she 
said,  and  gave  me  a  bunch  of  greasy  cotton  with  a  pis- 
tol and  a  thick  wire.  ^  Clean  out  the  barrel  with  that, 
and  then  I  '11  load  it.  As  long  as  that  piano  is  going, 
the  servants  can't  hear  the  alarm-uell.  If  they  get  a 
notion  that  there  's  a  fire  down  town  the  fools  will  be 
off  to  see  it,  and  leave  their  work  until  they  come  back. 
I  want  to  get  them  out  the  house  as  soon  as  possible. 
Besides,  they  mustn't  suspect  that  we  have  heard  any- 
thing unusual.  If  there  is  a  conspiracy  between  the 
country  and  the  town  negroes,  those  here  will  wait  for 
the  others  to  come,  unless  they  find  out  that  the  plot  is 
known.  An  hour's  time  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  us 
just  now.' 

"  The  Battle  of  Prague  must  lutve  drowned  the  first 
thunder  rolls,  for  we  heard  nothing  of  the  storm  until  a 
tremendous  clap  burst  right  overhead,  and  the  room 
was  filled  with  blue  fire.  The  girls  screamed,  and  poor 
Lizzy  dropped  to  the  fioor  in  a  dead  foint.  We  thought 
at  first  that  she  was  struck.  If  she  had  been  I  doubt  if 
her  mother  would  have  acted  differently  from  what  she 
did.  She  helped  lay  Lizzy  on  one  sofa,  huddled  all  the 
firearms,  the  sword  and  ammunition  under  another,  and 
poked  the  check  aprons  afler  them,  before  she  called 
Marthy,  Lizzy's  maid,  to  bring  water  and  the  camphor- 
bottle.  Marthy  had  not  known  till  then  that  the  gen- 
tlemen had  gone.  Maybe  I  did  her  injustice,  being 
excited,  but  I  thought  there  was  something  queer  in 
her  smile  when  she  looked  around  as  Lizzy  came  to. 

'* '  Law,  young  ladies  I'  she  said  pertly,  *  is  Miss 
'Lizabeth  done  scare  all  the  beaux  away  by  faintin'  ?' 

*'  Another  crash  of  thunder  saved  us  the  trouble  of  a 
reply. 

"  '  The  young  ladies  will  stay  here  until  the  shower 
is  over,'  said  Cousin  Sarah.  '  The  gentlemen  had  no 
umbrellas.  Hurry,  all  of  you,  to  shut  up  the  house,  or 
you  won't  be  able  to  get  to  the  kitchen  for  the  rain.' 

*'  In  ten  minutes  we  had  the  house  to  ourselves.  As 
Marthy  ran  across  the  yard  to  her  room  we  heard  her 
scream  at  the  blaze  that  wi*apped  heavens  and  earth  in 
a  sheet  of  flame.  Cousin  Sarah  made  Patsey  Dabney — 
your  father's  oldest  sister,  Virginia — and  me  help  her 
fasten  doors  and  windows.  We  shut  and  bolted  the 
solid  blinds  on  the  first  fioor,  put  bars  across  front  and 
back  doors,  then  followed  our  commanding  officer  up  to 
Lizzy's  room.  It  was  a  big,  square  one,  with  windows 
on  three  sides.  The  shutters  of  those  at  the  back  were 
closed.  We  brought  in  beds,  bolsters  and  pillows  to 
put  up  against  the  others  that  faced  the  streets  in  front 
and  at  the  end  of  the  house.  We  were  to  block  these 
up  at  the  word  of  command,  leaving  loop-holes  for  firing. 
Tom  was  put  in  charge  of  one  gun,  John  of  another ; 
Deborah  Chapman  volunteered  for  a  thinl,  Janey  Mosby 
for  a  fourth.  Cousin  Sarah  had  on  a  great,  big  pocket, 
and  her  pistols  in  it.  Elvira  Burton  took  the  sword, 
and  we  divided  up  a  box  of  table-knives  among  us. 


^*All  this  time  the  thunder  was  splitting  and  rolling  and 
rattling  above  the  house,  and  the  white  and  blue  streams 
of  lightning  almost  blinding  us.  When  eveiything  was 
done  that  we  could  think  of.  Cousin  Sarah  made  us  all 
sit  down  on  the  feather-beds  in  the  middle  of  the  fioor. 
Thai  was  the  hardest  thing  of  all ! — the  sitting  there, 
waiting  and  listening  and  dreading,  hearing  nothing 
from  hour  to  hour  but  the  thunder-claps,  and,  when 
these  were  not  so  loud  (they  never  ceased !),  the  rain 
pouring  down  in  fioods — waiting  to  be  killed  by  bullet 
or  knife,  or  maybe  burned  alive  in  the  locked-up  house, 
for  we  knew  that  Cousin  Sarah  would  never  turn  a  key 
or  bolt  to  let  us  out  if  the  roof  were  fired  above  our 
heads.  She  meant  resistance  unto  death  from  the  mo- 
ment she  set  Lizzy  down  to  the  piano.  We  put  out  the 
lights,  not  to  call  attention  to  the  building;  but  we 
were  not  in  the  dark  for  a  second.  About  twelve 
o'clock  we  began  to  whisper  among  ourselves  that  they 
must  be  here  very  soon  now.  The  storm  was  passing, 
the  thunder  fainter,  and  the  lightning  less  bright.  We 
caught  by  snatches,  between  the  heavy  dashes  of  rain 
on  the  roof  and  windows,  the  fietst  irregular  ringing  of  tlie 
alarm-bells — told  one  another  this  must  mean  that  the 
town  was  attacked  at  some  point. 

**  Cousin  Sarah  got  up  and  went  out  of  .the  room. 
Presently  she  called  to  us  ftom.  the  garret : 

*' '  Come  up  here,  girls  I — very  quietly  I' 

*^  She  was  in  the  cupola.  From  there  we  had  a  view 
of  the  armory.  The  windows  were  all  flashing  with 
light,  and  torches  were  moving  in  the  yard  and  streets 
surrounding  it.  There  were  other  specks  of  light  &r 
down  town,  and  here  and  there  lighted  windows  nearer 
to  us.  But  overhead  and  close  about  us  was  the  very 
blackness  of  darkness  that  might  be  felt — an  awful  sort 
of  gnwQiering  gloom,  as  if  we  were  in  the  heart  of  the 
cloud.  For  the  first  time  in  two  hours,  I  remembered 
the  strange  shape  we  had  seen  in  the  heavens,  and  said 
to  myself  that  it  was  certainly  a  sign  and  a  warning  of 
what  was  to  befall  us.  While  we  stood  there  the  black- 
ness opened  suddenly,  and  a  cataract  of  lightning — I 
can't  call  it  anything  else — fell  right  down  upon  us.  I 
saw  the  face  of  every  person  in  the  cupola  as  plainly  as 
I  do  yours  now.  The  thunder  burst  out  with  it,  crash- 
ing and  booming  again  and  again,  as  if  it  would  never 
stop. 

"  Cousin  Sarah  had  to  raise  her  voice  to  be  heard : 

**  *  We  must  go  down — another  cloud  is  rising  I' 

^^  She  spoke  again,  as  we  huddled  together,  shivering 
and  shaking,  on  the  pile  of  feather-beds : 

*' '  We  are  in  God's  hands.  Let  us  fall  into  them 
rather  than  into  the  hands  of  bloody  and  deceitful  men  I' 

"  By-and-by  we  heard  her  say  : 

"  '  The  voice  of  the  Lord  divideth  the  fiames  of  fire. 
Therefore  will  we  not  fear  though  the  earth  be  re- 
moved.' 

*'But  for  her  we  would  have  gone  stark  mad  that 
night.  Anything  like  the  horribleness  of  that  second 
storm  I  hope  never  to  see  again.  It  was  like  the  ter- 
rors of  the  Judgment  day.  The  heavens  were  rolled 
together  like  a  scroll ;  the  earth  seemed  to  be  on  fire. 
The  thunder  was  never  quite  still  for  five  hours.  By  the 
time  it  ceased  to  mutter  in  the  east  it  roared  out  again 
in  the  west,  and  the  lightnings  chased  and  overtook 
one  another  in  mid-heaven.      The  rain  was  a  deluge, 

*"This  will  make  a  ''fresh"  in  the  river,' Cousin  / 
Sarah  said  once. 

"  'What  difference  will  that  make  to  tisf  answered 
one  of  the  girls — Abigail  Burton  by  name. 

*'  Even  then  Cousin  Sarah  didn't  let  the  speech  pa.ss. 
Don't  let  me  hear  any  more  such  talk  as  that  I' 
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she  said,  as  quick  as  a  flash.  ^  Is  the  Lord's  arm  short- 
ened that  it  cannot  save  V 

"  Poor  Uttle  John  had  dropped  asleep,  his  head  on  his 
mother's  lap.  By  a  gleam  of  lightning  I  saw  her,  afler 
a  while,  stoop  over  him  and  kiss  him  two  or  three  times 
on  his  mouth.  Then  she  eased  his  head  down  on  the 
pillows  and  walked  to  a  window.  We  knew  in  a  second 
that  she  had  heard  something.  One  by  one  we  stole 
after  her  to  the  front  windows  and  looked  out,  those 
who  were  nearest  the  wall  kneeling  down,  that  the 
others  might  see  over  their  heads.  We  all  heard  it, 
though  nobody  spoke  or  moved — when  the  thunder- 
peals were  furthest  off— the  '  splash  I  splash  !'  of  men's 
and  horses'  feet  and  the  crowding  together  of  many 
people.  *  Hundreds  of  them  !'  1  fkncied  1  could  hear 
Colonel  Prosser  repeat  the  words.  And  we  a  handful 
of  weak  women  and  two  little  boys  I  The  alarm-bells 
had  stopped  ringing  long  ago.  Perhaps  the  white 
people  had  given  up  all  idea  of  saving  the  city.  How 
was  it  possible  to  do  it  when  in  every  house  there  were 
traitors,  and  a  countless  horde  of  murdei*ers  marching 
upon  us  in  the  dead  of  night  ? 

'^Cousin  Sarah's  voice  went  through  and  through 
me,  although  she  spoke  low : 

*•■ '  They  are  going  ovi  of  town — not  coming  in  1' 

"We  all  seemed  to  think  together  that  night.  In 
comparing  notes  afterward  every  girl  said  her  first 
thought  was  at  that  instant  that  the  town  negroes  had 
seized  the  armory,  killed  the  guard,  armed  themselves 
and  were  now  on  their  way  to  meet  Gabriel's  army.  A 
downpour  of  lightning  lit  up  everything  outside — the 
flooded  street,  the  still  houses  and  trees  and  fences,  and 
right  in  front  of  us,  a  mounted  company  of  vohite  men  I 
Military  cloaks  and  blankets  protected  their  arms  fh>m 
the  rain,  but  as  they  broke  into  a  slow  trot  we  heard 
the  clink  of  spurs  and  sabres. 

*^  ^  The  Blues  !'  said  Cousin  Sarah  in  a  shrill,  strangled 
whisper.     *  I  see  my  boys  I' 

"  We  leaned  far  out  of  the  window  to  shake  our  hand- 
kerchiefs to  them.  Another  flash  showed  us  twenty 
faces  turned  up  toward  us,  but  not  a  sound  was  uttered 
by  them  or  by  us. 

"  *  Have  they  left  anybody  to  guard  the  town  ?'  whis- 
pered Lizzy,  as  the  last  of  the  long  line  disappeared. 

**  ''The  Lord  of  Hosts ."  said  Cousin  Sarah,  in  a  clear, 
solemn  voice. 

"  She  stood  up  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  raised  both 
hands  like  she  was  in  church. 

" '  Let  us  pray  I'  said  she ;  and  we  all  fell  on  our 
knees  around  her.  What  a  prayer  she  made  for  the 
brave  men  who  had  gone  out  to  meet  the  enemy,  and 
for  ourselves,  our  families,  our  homes,  our  churches,  our 
beloved  Richmond  !  At  last  she  prayed  for  the  poor, 
deluded  creatures  who  had  followed  the  lead  of  wicked 
men,  and  been  taught  to  thirst  for  the  blood  of  their 
best  friends. 

"  At  that  she  gave  way  for  the  first  time,  and  we  all 
burst  out  crying.  Por  some  minutes  nothing  was  heard 
but  weeping  and  sobbing.  Then  Cousin  Sarah  got  back 
voice  enough  to  say  : 

*'  *  Father,  forgive  them  !  they  know  not  what  they 
do  I' 

"  We  said,  *  Amen  I  Amen  !'  We  could  not  be  fierce 
and  angry  any  longer,  and  our  hearts  were  stayed  by 
hope  as  well  as  by  prayer ;  but  none  of  us,  except  the 
boys,  slept  a  wink  that  night.  Seven  distinct  thunder- 
clouds arose  one  after  another  between  ten  o'clock  and 
four,  and  were  emptied  upon  the  earth ;  but  the  awful 
figure  we  had  seen  flying  toward  us  was  the  angel  of  de- 
liverance, not  of  destruction. 


"The  rising  was  on  Colonel  Prosser's  plantation. 
Brook  Hill,  about  six  miles  from  Richmond.  His  family 
was  away  from  home,  and  he  was  known  to  be  an  easy 
master,  who  wouldn't  be  apt  to  notice  unusual  move- 
ments about  the  place.  The  plan  was  to  kill  him  when 
they  were  all  assembled,  ransack  his  house  for  weapons 
and  ammunition  (he  was  a  colonel  of  militia  in  Henrico 
County),  and  to  take  his  hor!<es.  His  body-servant 
slipped  out  of  the  tobacco-bam,  where  they  were  talk- 
ing it  over,  ran  to  the  stable  and  saddled  two  of  the 
best  hunters.  Then  he  went  to  his  master's  room,  told 
him  what  was  going  on,  and  to  ride  for  his  life.  The 
two  were  hardly  mounted  when  some  of  the  gang  caught 
sight  of  them  and  gave  the  alarm.  Master  and  man 
dashed  straight  across  the  yard  and  put  their  horses  at 
the  garden  fence.  Five  or  six  shots  were  fired  at  them 
before  they  cleared  the  two  fences  between  them  and  the 
public  road.  Colonel  Prosser  could  never  allude  to  his 
escape  without  shuddering.  He  said  the  negroes  rushed 
at  him  from  all  directions,  and  that  their  yells  were  like 
a  pack  of  wolves. 

"Michael,"  in  the  same  soft,  even  tones  that  had 
borne  the  story  thus  far,  "  bring  that  water  this  way, 
won't  you  ?" 

A  bare-footed  negro  boy,  dressed  in  yellow  homespun, 
had  brought  a  cedar-wood  pail,  bound  with  bright  brass 
hoops,  up  the  steps  at  the  far  end  of  the  porch,  and  was 
in  the  act  of  setting  it  on  a  triangular  shelf  supported 
by  the  railings.  He  swung  it  back  to  his  head  from 
which  he  had  just  let  it  down,  and  obeyed  the  order  he 
had  received.  Uncle  Archie  arose  from  the  steps  as  the 
lad  dexterously  lowered  his  burden,  dipped  the  white 
gourd  bobbing  about  on  the  surface  into  the  water,  and 
handed  it  to  his  aunt,  his  hand  held  beneath  to  catch 
the  drops  shed  by  the  glistening  sides. 

**  Aunt  Betsey  always  grows  thirsty  at  the  most  inter- 
esting part  of  her  story,"  laughed  Aunt  Maria.  "I 
don't  mind  it  so  much  this  time,  because  I  know  the 
rest.     But  it  is  cruel  to  those  of  you  who  don't." 

"  Like  ^  7b  be  continued '  in  a  magazine  serial,"  replied 
Mr.  Bradley. 

His  speech  was  very  unlike  that  of  the  others,  more 
precise  in  articulation  and  unrhythmical  in  inflection. 
He  pronounced  %  like  eye  in  such  words  as  "  like  "  and 
"  right,"  and  sometimes  u  like  oo, 

"  Mrs.  Waddell  plays  with  us  as  a  cat  with  a  mouse, 
or  an  angler  with  a  fish,"  he  continued.  "  It  is  a  profes- 
sional trick,  meant  to  whet  our  appetites  for  the  rest. 
A  successful  one  in  this  case." 

"  Michael  I" — Grandma  checked  him  by  saying  as  he 
passed  her — "  dont  put  a  drinking-water  pail  on  yt»ur 
head.  It  is  not  considered  proper.  You  will  learn  all 
these  little  things  after  awhile.  He  has  only  been  up 
from  the  Quarter  for  a  few  days,"  she  mentioned  apolo- 
getic of  the  mistake  to  Virginia  Dabney,  when  the  boy 
was  out  of  hearing.  "  He  comes  of  excellent  parents, 
and  will  do  well  as  a  hou8e-ser\'ant  under  Jerry's  train- 
ing.    He  is  Rose's  child — one  of  the  twins,  you  know." 

"Isn't  the  name  of  the  other  Gabriel  ?"  asked  the 
young  lady,  with  pretty  abruptness. 

Uncle  Archie  smiled  down  at  her  tcom  his  stand 
against  a  porch  pillar. 

"  You  rememlHT  that,  do  you  ?  Yes ;  the  mother 
called  them,  of  her  own  accord,  after  the  archangels — 
Gabriel  and  Michael.  You  don't  admire  her  taste,  it 
would  seem." 

"  I  have  nothing  against  Michael.  I  don't  remember 
his  brother.  But  I  shall  hate  him  at  sight,  on  account 
of  his  name.  If  I  were  Mrs.  Read  he  should  change 
it  or  leave  the  plantation." 

[to  bb  continued.] 
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XIY.—MRS.   DICKISON  MAKES  A  BARGAIN  AKD  A  DIS- 
COVERY. 

"Well,  I  never  I" 

The  emphasis  Mrs.  Dickison  threw  into  this  fraction 
of  a  sentence  rendered  it  complete  with  indignant  sur- 
prise. Mr.  Dickison  had  not  been  familiar  with  his 
wife's  ejaculatory  style  for  over  thirty  years  to  be 
thrown  off  his  balance  by  it  now,  so  he  nimply  asked : 

"What  now,  Maria?" 

"  Mr.  Dickison,  this  town  is  going  to  be  the  ruin  of 
us,  morally  and  financially  I" 

**  I  hope  not,  Maria.  You  feel  morally  rickety  your- 
self, dear  1" 

"From  Lewis  up,"  'dear'  continued,  too  irate  for 
any  outside  controversy. 

"  Oh,  Lewis  is  a  chronic  complaint — you  relieve  me." 

"I  don't  suppose  Lewis  is  naturally  any  worse  than 
other  boys  of  his  age,"  says  his  mother,  rallying  to  the 
defense,  "  only  this  wicked  town  offers  so  many  induce- 
ments to  display  the  evil  that 's  in  one.  I  really  begin 
to  think  I  never  did  know  my  own  children,  nor  my  hus- 
band either,  for  that  matter,  before  I  left  the  dear,  old, 
peaceful  plantation,  where  it 's  a  pity  we  hadn't  all 
stayed,  and  been  drowned,  if  need  be.  You  know,  Mr. 
Dickison,  I  never  was  in  favor  of  this  move.  What 's 
a  little  muddy  water  and  a  few  gnat-bites  to  the 
wickedness  and  the  cold-blooded  selfishness  that  gets 
into  folks  as  soon  as  they  get  huddled  together  in  these 
pens  of  bricks  and  mortar  ?  It 's  a  regular  scuffle  for 
elbow-room  that  I  never  thought  to  see  in  one  of  my 
family.    But  I  always  told  you  so  I" 

"  Wife,  you  bewilder  me  !  Is  it  elbow-room  or  scuffling 
that  you  never  expected  to  see  in  our  family  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  expected  to  be  made  ftm  of  I  I  never  look  for 
any  sympathy  or  aid  from  you,  Mr.  Dickison." 

"  Easy,  Maria  I  I  'm  Just  trying  to  untangle  things, 
you  know,  so  as  to  be  able  to  place  my  sympathy  judi- 
ciously and  offer  my  aid  intelligibly.  Shall  I  wallop 
Lewis  for  you  ?  As  for  the  '  cold-blooded  selfishness ' 
you  're  growing  so  venomous  over,  it 's  my  impression 
there  's  a  good  deal  of  human  nature  in  folks  every- 
where, and  what 's  in  'em  is  going  to  come  out  of  'em, 
according  to  opportunity  and  circumstances.  I  wouldn't 
give  much  for  that  virtue  that  couldn't  stand  a  little 
friction.  I  never  had  much  of  an  opinion  of  the  man 
who  first  said  that  '  virtue  was  simply  the  absence  of 
temptation.'  I  always  thought  he  must  have  been  a 
moral  weakling  himself." 

"  That  sounds  so  wise  that  it  ought  to  mean  some- 
thing," says  Mrs.  Dickison  with  asperity.  "  I  suppose, 
then,  it  was  in  Lewis  to  turn  rogue,  so  it  had  to  come 
out  of  him,  according  to  opportunity  and  circum- 
stances." 

"  Rogue  I  Maria,  that 's  a  hard  word ;  almost  too 
hard  to  fling  at  Lewis,  even ;  thou^jh  I  will  say  that 
boy's  capacity  for  getting  into  trouble  surpasses  any- 
thing in  my  experience  of  boys.  What 's  he  up  to  now  ?" 

"Oh,  Lewis  is  by  no  means  the  worst  boy  /  ever 

saw  I"  says  this  maternal  weathercock,  veering  with 

easy  grace.     "It  is  just  this  wicked  town,  with  its 

loose  ways  and  million  temptations.     Of  course,  when 

he  sees  other  boys  buying  chewing-gum  by  the  pound, 

and  lottery-tickets  by  the  pack,  he  thinks  he  must  turn 
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speculator,  too.    And  if  he  can't  do  it  by  fair  means 
he '11  do  it  by  foul." 

"  You  puzzle  me,  wife  I  Lewis  hasn't  been  stealing, 
has  he  ?" 

"Not  exactly.  You  know  I  missed  my  silver  fish- 
knife,  don't  you,  and  laid  it  on  that  poor  fool,  Jane  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  Jane  never  took  it !  And  those  old-fiishioned 
silver  snuffers  that  Sophie  insisted  upon  sticking  on  the 
parlor  mantel,  to  prove  to  people  that  she  had  a  grand- 
mother who  wasn't  neither  a  milkmaid  or  a  market- 
woman  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  I  've  found  out  where  they  all  went  to  I  And 
Sophie's  cameo  ring,  that  she  laid  on  the  piano  that 
night  she  was  playing  for  Mrs.  Hayden,  and — " 

"  Well,  let 's  lump  it,  and  say  everything  you  've 
lost." 

"  I  know  where  they  've  all  gone  to  I" 

"  How  did  you  find  it  out  ?" 

"  Mending  Lewis'  old  trowsers.  Found  this  in  his 
pocket  I" 

She  handed  Mr.  Dickison  a  small  strip  of  printed  mat- 
ter, and  leaned  back  in  her  chair  with  an  expression  of 
countenance  betwixt  triumph  and  despair. 

"  Will  buy  from  a  needle  to  a  steamboat.    G.  Shelby, 

No. Street,"  was  what  Mr.  Dickison  read  on 

the  paper. 

"  Well,  what  of  it  ?  I  don't  see  any  fish-knives  nor 
snuffers  nor  cameo  rings,  nor  signs  of  villainy  on  Lewis' 
part  in  that  dirty  little  scrap." 

"  Mr.  Dickison,  do  you  suppose  I  would  be  the  first 
one  to  suspect  my  own  child  of  evil-doing  without 
proof?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  think,  Maria,  since  you  say 
we  're  such  a  badly  changed  lot.  •  But  where 's  your 
proofe  ?" 

"  Here  1"  Mrs.  Dickison  drew  from  her  pocket  a 
package  of  chewing-gum,  two  crumpled,  soiled  lottery- 
tickets,  a  stick  of  licorice,  a  brand  new  penknife,  a  book 
of  cigarette  paper,  and  laid  them  conspicuously  on  her 
ample  lap.  "How  do  you  suppose  he  got  all  this 
trash  ?" 

"  Have  you  asked  the  boy  about  them  ?" 

"I  have  not.  I  am  afraid,  father,  he  couldn't  tell  a 
very  straight  story  if  we  did.  My  gold  spectacles  are 
gone,  now.    What  shall  we  do  with  that  boy  ?" 

"  How  long  since  you  missed  the  glasses  ?" 

"  Not  two  hours.     I  was  sitting  in  the  back  parlor 
reading,  when  Mrs.  Hayden  called  to  ask  Sophie  to  ride  ' 
with  her,  and  I  laid  'em  down  to  go  help  the  child  get 
ready.     I  never  thought  of  my  spec's  again  until  sup- 
per-time.   Find  'em  I  can't  I" 

"And  Lewis  had  been  in,  in  the  meantime  ?" 

"Oh,  yes  I  I  found  him  and  Mrs.  Hayden  talking  as 
glib  as  could  be  when  I  got  back." 

"  I  tell  you  what  we  '11  do,  wife.  I  'm  not  going  to 
take  circumstantial  evidence  against  my  own  child. 
We  '11  go  to  that  fellow  that  buys  from  a  needle  to  a 
steamboat,  and  ask  the  point-blank  question  as  to  who 's 
been  making  so  free  with  our  property." 

"  And  if  it  turns  out  to  be  Lewis  ?"  his  mother  asks 
falteringly. 


A    MISSISSIPPI    MARTYR. 
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With  the  sternness  of  a  Brutus  in  voice  and  eye,  Silas 
Dickison  answered  : 

''  Then — so  much  the  worse  for  Lewis  1" 

Classing  the  whole  mysterious  transaction  with  deeds 
of  darkness,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dickison  waited  until  the 
younger  members  of  their  family  were  safely  in  bed 
before  starting  out  in  their  new  role  of  amateur  detec- 
tives. Lewis  had  been  left  to  wonder  and  exclaim  over 
his  lost  possessions,  without  one  inquiry  or  one  word  of 
explanation.  It  was  not  difficult  to  find  the  man  who 
bought  from  a  needle  to  a  steamboat,  for  they  had 
Lewis'  printed  slip  to  guide  them. 

The  prim,  dainty  little  old  lady  from  the  country 
shrank  back  in  horror  and  disgust  when  they  reached 
the  threshold  of  G.  Shelby's  evil-looking,  evil-smelling 
establishment;  but  her  relentless  husband  drew  her 
mercilessly  forward  until  they  stood  on  one  side  of  a 
counter,  behind  which  a  greasy,  smirking,  evil-eyed 
Israelite  promptly  took  position  from  some  den  in  the 
rear. 

While  awaiting  his  coming,  Mrs.  Dickison  had  sent 
her  eyes  roving  over  the  contents  of  a  show-case  upon 
which  her  arm  rested.  Sophie's  cameo  ring  was  the 
first  object  upon  which  her  eyes  rested.  She  pinched 
Mr.  Dickison  viciously  on  the  arm  and  whispered, 
^' There  I" 

Silas  Dickison  had  but  one  way  of  getting  at  any  in- 
formation he  wanted  in  this  world,  and  that  was  by 
straightforward,  fearless  questioning,  so  he  began  : 

'^  Some  one  has  been  making  free  with  some  of  my 
property.  I  see  a  ring  there  that  belongs  to  a  member 
of  my  family.     I  wish  to  know  who  sold  it  to  you  ?" 

"De  lady  vich  owns  dot  ring  soles  um  herself." 

"  What  does  he  say  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Dickison,  puzzled 
as  much  by  the  language  as  by  the  information. 

^'  He  says  the  lady  that  owned  the  ring  sold  it  to  him. 
And  a  fish-knife  and  silver  snufiers  and — what  else, 
mother  ?" 

^^  All  dose  tings — she  a  bootiflil  lady,  distressed  un 
circumstance — prings  to  me.  I  sorry  for  her.  I  tender 
hearted — pay  big  price  I  Vish  dot  I  had  my  moneys 
back." 

"Father!"  says  Mrs.  Dickison,  in  an  anguished  un- 
dertone, '*  do  you  suppose  Sophie  could  have  done  such 
a  wicked  thing  ?    I 'm  sure,  now,  Lewis  is  innocent." 

*'  God  knows  1  When  a  girl  gets  her  head  turned  on 
dress  she's  got  very  little  brains  or  conscience  left. 
You  know  the  ring  and  the  snuffers  were  hers.  When 
does  your  beautiful  lady  come  here  V  what  time  of  day. 
I  mean  V"  he  asked,  turning  fiercely  upon  the  cringing 
receiver  of  stolen  goods. 

"  Dish  time,  mos'ly ;  shoost  about  early  bed-time." 

"  Good  gracious  I  Father,  we  must  wait  here  I  You 
know  the  spectacles  went  to-day.  She  '11  be  here  with 
them  to-night.  Oh  I  who  could  have  believed  it  of  one's 
own  child  ?" 

"  Say  I  look  here,  you  fellow  ;  I  'm  bound  to  find  out 
who 's  been  bringing  my  goods  here.  I  want  to  hide  in 
your  hole  yonder  for  half  an  hour.  If  you  kick  up  any 
row  about  it  I  '11  have  you  arrested  for  receiving  stolen 
goods  to-morrow.  If  you  keep  quiet  I  'II  have  to  let 
you  go  scot  free  in  order  to  shield  other  folks.  Hustle 
round  and  find  a  clean  chair  for  this  lady  to  sit  in  while 
wd['re  watching  for  your  beautiflil  lady." 
^  3o  effective  was  Mr.  Dickison 's  style  of  address  that  in 
less  than  five  minutes  he  and  his  wife  were  seated  in  the 
back  parlor  of  Mr.  Shelby's  shop  on  two  tolerably  clean 
chairs,  in  front  of  a  small  glass  window,  the  parlor  in 
total  darkness,  while  the  shop  was  illuminated  by  a 
smoky  kerosene  lamp. 


'*  I  feel  like  a  thief  myself,"  whispered  Mrs.  Dicki- 
son, peering  about  her  in  the  dingy  little  parlor. 

But  Mr.  Dickison  preserved  a  stern  silence.  This 
matter  had  suddenly  assumed  such  a  grave  aspect  that 
the  sturdy  old  Roman  trembled  to  grapple  with  it.  So 
they  relapsed  into  a  moody  silence  that  to  Mrs.  Dicki- 
son appeared  to  have  lasted  hours,  when  they  saw  a 
closely- veiled  lady  glide  swiftly  into  the  shop,  and,  with 
an  air  of  habitude,  approach  the  proprietor,  who  glanced 
uneasily  toward  the  littte  window  where  the  amateur 
detectives  were  ensconced. 

Mr.  Dickison  had  told  him  that  if  his  customer  came 
he  was  to  trade  with  her  as  if  nothing  had  happened ; 
so,  when  she  unfolded  the  cambric  handkerchief  she 
held  in  her  hand,  and  laid  Mrs.  Dickison 's  gold  glasses 
on  the  counter,  the  transaction  proceeded  as  usual,  ex- 
cepting for  a  smothered  exclamation  from  Mrs.  Dicki- 
son when  the  veiled  lady  pushed  back  her  veil  and 
disclosed  the  handsome  features  of  Mrs.  Hayden. 

*' Gracious  goodness  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Dickison. 

"  Thank  God  I"  exclaimed  her  husband. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dickison  emerged  from  the  shop 
of  the  man  who  bought  from  a  needle  to  a  steamboat, 
she  had  all  her  recovered  valuables  tied  up  securely  in 
her  handkerchief,  bought  back  at  very  reasonable  prices 
from  the  alarmed  Jew. 

'*  I  declare,  it  was  quite  a  bargain  I"  she  says,  tapping 
the  handkerchief  in  triumph ;  "  but,  father,  what  are 
you  going  to  do  about  those  Pinkhams  ?  I  'm  sure  now 
there 's  something  wrong  about  those  people." 

"  If  she  wasn't  Nath's  daughter,  I  'd  tell  you  in  a 
half-dozen  words  how  I  'd  deal  with  her,  if  this  town 
has  any  police.  But  I  couldn't  disgrace  Nath's  chil- 
dren. I  suppose  love  of  dress  has  driven  her  to  the 
dogs  I" 

"  And  to  think  I  could  allow  myself  to  suppose  for  a 
moment  one  of  my  children  could  have  been  guilty  of 
such  a  thing  I"  says  the  mother  remorsefiilly. 

But  honest  old  Silas  Dickison  answered  simply  : 

"  Don't  be  boastful,  Maria.  We  've  tried  to  rear  our 
children  right.  We  've  tried  to  teach  them  truth  and 
honesty.  I  'd  almost  as  soon  expected  to  find  a  rogue 
in  my  own  brood  as  in  Nathan  Pinkham's.  I  loved 
Nath.  He  was  true,  whatever  his  children  may  be. 
Don't  let 's  judge  the  poor  creature  too  hardly.  She  's 
turned  out  to  be  vain  and  wicked,  though,  and  Sophie 
must  have  done  with  her.  It 's  not  for  me  to  be  under- 
taking to  reform  the  world,  but  I  think  I  would  like  to 
have  one  talk  with  Nath's  girl." 

"  Father !"  Mrs.  Dickison  stopped  short  and  faced  to- 
ward her  liege  under  a  gas-lamp,  "  we  haven't  ac- 
counted for  the  licorice  and  the  lottery-tickets  and  the 
things  in  Lewis'  pockets  yet  I" 

'*  No ;  we  've  got  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  that  busi- 
ness before  I  leave  the  house.  By  the  way,  didn't  you 
tell  me  there  was  a  letter  in  one  of  his  pockets  that  you 
hadn't  read  ?" 

**  Yes ;  but  it 's  from  old  Lucy.  You  know  she  's 
wrapped  up  in  that  boy.    I  have  it  in  my  pocket  now." 

"  We  '11  read  it  when  we  get  back  to  the  house." 

So  before  they  went  to  their  beds  that  night  the  father 
and  mother  read  *•  old  Lucy's"  letter  to  Lewis,  with 
hearts  made  so  light  by  the  lifting  of  their  burden  of 
suspicion  that  they  laughed  over  it  with  the  glee  of  two 
children. 

"My  dear  honey  chile,"  Aunt  Lucy  began,  "Mosis 
is  a-writin'  ov  dis  letter  fur  me,  so  ef  it  ain't  got  no 
sense  in  it,  which  is  jes'  w'at  I  'spec's  of  a  fool  nigger's 
writin',  yo'  kin  tell  fur  why.  I  write  you  dese  few  lines 
fur  to  tell  you  I  'se  well  an'  doin'  well,  an'  hope  this 
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will  fin'  you  enjoyin'  the  same  blesHin'.  We  folks  is 
gettin'  very  tired  of  havin'  our  w'ite  folks  ^tay  'way  so 
long,  an'  we  hopes  yo'  pa  will  ev  had  'nough  uv  town- 
life  by  de  coniin'  uv  fall.  The  crap  looks  'bout  as  well 
as  could  be  'spec ted  uv  a  crap  wid  de  hea<i  uv  de  place 
gone ;  an'  tell  yo'  nia  I  'se  got  a  good  start  o'  chickins 
agin,  an'  mos'  a  bar'l  uv  soap-grease  saved  up  fur  'er. 
Now,  my  blessed  honey  chile,  mammy  knows  you  mus' 
see  lots  uv  purty  things  that  you  wants  fur  to  buy,  an' 
she  done  sout  you  in  dis  letter  three  dollars  to  spen'  fo' 
yo'self  an'  nobody  else.  Don'  buy  candy,  and  make 
yo'self  sick.  Be  a  good  chile,  and  pray  to  de  Lord  ftir 
his  heavingly  salvation.'* 
So  Lewis  was  exonerated. 


XV.— FLUTTERING  HEARTS. 

**  My  Own  :  Some  unaccountable  change  has  come  over 
your  most  i-espected  father.  In  an  interview  I  had  with 
him  this  moming,  an  interview  which  was  of  my  own 
seeking,  I  was  deterred  from  my  purpose  by  a  most  vio- 
lent and  inexplicable  explosion  on  his  part.  I  had  intended 
to  ask  his  sanction  to  my  suit  to  you,  my  beloved  one,  but 
my  coward's  lieait  failed  me  in  presence  of  his  wrath.  It 
is  evident  he  suspects  I  would  steal  you  from  his  keeping, 
darling,  and  resents  such  desire  on  my  part  with  the  most 
passionate  indignation.  Can  I  blame  him  ?  Who  would 
not  resent  the  theft  of  such  a  ti^easure  from  the  home 
circle?  But  he  cannot  hope  to  keep  you  always,  my 
sweet.  Your  i-evered  parent  earned  his  indignation  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  demand  that  I  should  cease  my  visits 
to  his  house.  Is  this  not  the  i-efinement  of  cruelty,  my 
own?  And  are  we,  who  love  each  other  as  creatures  of 
human  mould  i-arely  know  how  to  love,  called  upon  to 
submit  to  such  tyranny  ?  This  violence  may  mean  your 
father's  preference  for  some  other  suitor.  If  that  be  so — 
no,  I  will  not  doubt  you,  my  lily-white  love.  I  cannot 
give  you  up,  Sophie.  You  have  promised  to  be  mine. 
You  ai*e  my  wife  now  in  the  sight  of  God.  You  gave  me 
your  solemn  troth  under  his  silent  watching  stars.  Were 
it  not  for  your  gentle  sake  I  would  dare  your  father^s 
wrath  and  come  to  you  to-night,  for  my  conscience  proudly 
acquits  me  of  having  done  anything  to  merit  such  capri- 
cious treatment,  but  I  would  not  have  his  wrath  vented 
upon  you,  my  gentle  darling,  *so  you  must  promise  to 
meet  your  unfortunate  Archibald  in  the  park  at  seven  this 


eve. 
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With  a  heart  fluttering,  as  in  all  her  pure,  simple  life 
it  never  before  had  fluttered,  Sophie  Dickison  stood  un- 
der the  gaslight  in  her  own  room,  reading  this  model 
love-letter  over  and  over. 

It  had  been  mysteriously  put  in  her  hand  that  mom- 
ing by  a  tattered  old  woman,  who  had  pleadingly  asked 
the  alms  of  an  old  dress,  which,  with  ready  charity,  the 
country  maiden  had  rolled  up  and  handed  her  as  she 
stood  with  crouching  form  and  meekly-bowed  head  on 
the  front  stoop.  It  was  Sophie's  first  love-letter.  Joe's 
letter,  she  supposed,  could  rank  in  that  category  ;  but 
his  protestations  of  undying  love  had  been  so  mixed  up 
with  accounts  of  the  crops  and  the  gnat**  and  the  stock 
that  it  had  partaken  equally  of  the  sublime  and  the 
ridiculous. 

But  here  was  a  sure  enough  love-letter,  with  all  the 
orthodox  requirements  of  such  documents  (this  cold- 
blooded analysis  was  not  hers) — romance,  mystery, 
persecution,  faithfulness,  danger — all  that  went  to  prove 
the  trueness  of  their  love  by  the  threatened  unsmooth- 
ness  of  its  course  and  made  the  whole  experience  so 
deliciously,  tremulously,  delightfully  terrible. 

He  said  he  would  not  give  her  up  1  She  was  to  meet 
him  at  the  park  that  evening  !  Something  momentous 
must  come  of  that  meeting — something,  in  all  likeli- 


hood, that  would  convert  her,  plain,  unknown,  countri- 
fied Sophie  Dickison,  into  a  heroine,  whose  name  should 
be  known  for  all  time  to  come  as  one  who  had  ventured 
to  defy  fate  and  a  tyrant  parent  for  the  sake  of  truth 
and  her  love.  She  would  have  preferred  consulting  with 
Annie  in  this  first  great  emergency  of  her  life.  She 
and  Annie  had  always  shared  emotions  in  the  old  days. 

But  that  would  not  be  safe  1  Annie  was  Joe's  allv — 
just  one  of  those  fierce,  intense,  unreasoning  allies  that 
it  is  most  dangerous  to  tami>er  with.  Moreover,  she 
(Annie)  had  never  cordially  indorsed  Mr.  Pinkham,  or 
'^  Archibald,"  as  Sophie  loved  to  call  him  in  her  heart 
now.  Annie  was  so  thoroughly  commonplace  that  she 
never  could  indorse  anything  at  all  un&miliar.  Slie 
must  have  a  precedent  for  everything.  And  how  could 
there  be  a  precedent  for  him?  Her  fluttering  heart 
capitalized  every  letter  in  that  tremendous  little  pro- 
noun. Besides,  Annie  had  the  most  trying  and  exaspe- 
rating way  of  multiplying  words  in  support  of  her  own 
position  and  as  missiles  of  attack  on  other  folks. 

Sophie  had  gotten  beyond  the  necessity  for  many 
words.  She  was  stirred  to  the  depths  of  an  intensely 
emotional  nature. 

Of  course  she  would  meet  Mr.  Pinkham  I  There  was 
not  one  good  reason  why  she  should  not.  She  knew 
perfectly  well  the  secret  of  her  father's  sudden  ani- 
mosity toward  him.  Her  father  was  in  favor  of  her 
marriage  with  Joe  Hinton.  Joe  was  a  plain  practical 
planter  afler  her  father's  own  heart.  He  was  perfectly 
happy  when  Joe  would  ride  over  from  his  own  place, 
hitch  his  horse  to  the  nail  in  the  big  sycamore  tree  in 
the  front  yard  at  home,  and  settle  himself  into  one 
of  the  splint-bottomed  arm-chairs  that  stood  hospitably 
on  the  fh)nt  gallery  day  and  night,  and  talk  about  cot- 
ton and  millet  and  Jersey  cows  by  the  hour.  Her 
&ther  was  mercenary.  He  wanted  to  see  Joe's  place 
joined  by  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony  to  his  own.  He 
was  ready  to  sacrifice  her  tenderest  hopes  to  this  pet 
scheme  of  his ;  but  he  should  not  find  in  her  a  lamb 
that  would  be  "dumb  before  its  shearers."  Oh,  sophis- 
try of  love  I 

By  the  time  she  had  read  her  precious  letter  over 
the  fourth  time,  Archibald  Pinkham  stood  out  in  bold 
relief  as  an  injured  hero  of  purest  ray  serene,  and  her 
father,  good  old  Silas  Dickison,  was  rapidly  assuming 
the  monstrous  proportions  of  a  jailer  despot  over  her- 
self, *'  a  maiden  all  forlorn." 

Of  course  she  would  meet  him  in  the  park  at  seven ! 
Not  to  do  so  would  be  to  convict  herself  of  cruelty,  incon- 
sistency, fickleness  and  cowardice.  All  the  jailer  despots 
in  Christendom  should  not  keep  her  from  her  tryst ! 

Thus  began  a  day  for  which  lengthy  moments,  nerv- 
ous intensity  and  vexatious  contretemps  forever  re- 
mained unparalleled  in  Sophie  Dickison 's  memory. 

•  ••••••••• 

The  iron  benches  in  the  pretty  little  park  gave  up 
their  occupants  one  by  one ;  the  motionless  metallic 
swan  gleamed  white  and  wet  under  the  perpetual 
shower-bath  the  wet-faced  cherubs  forever  spurted  over 
them ;  the  glossy  leaves  of  the  magnolias  glistened  in 
the  pallid  moonlight  as  they  rustled  a  gentle  lullaby  to 
the  sparrows  and  the  squirrels  asleep  in  their  leafy 
couches.  An  occasional  crunching  of  the  gravel  in  the 
walks  indicated  the  nearness  of  a  few  pedestrians  who 
were  shortening  their  homeward  routes  by  cutting 
across  the  park.  The  bell  from  a  neighboring  steeple 
slowly  struck  nine  when  Sophie  Dickison  stood  up  and 
drew  her  light  wrap  about  her  with  a  trembling  hand. 
He  face  was  white  in  the  moonlight,  and  her  dark  eyes 
looked  troubled  in  their  eager  upward    glance    into 
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Archibald  Pinkham^s  handsome  face  as  he  stood  in  front 
of  her,  tightly  holding  one  little  trembling  hand  be- 
tween both  his  own. 

''  Take  me  home  I  Oli,  please,  now  I  quick  !  Let  me 
go  away  from  here — home  !"  she  said  in  nervous  eager- 
ness. 

"One  moment  more,"  and  his  eyes  seemed  to  burn 
into  the  girl's  very  soul.  *'  You  have  promised  me ! 
You  dare  not  go  back  on  your  promise  I  I  would  never 
forgive  you.  I  believe  I  could  kill  you  if  you  deceived 
me !  I  almost  believe  I  would  !  To-morrow  night, 
eleven  o'clock,  I  will  be  at  the  comer  in  a  carriage." 

She  trembled,  but  was  voiceless. 

'*  Say  it  after  me,"  he  demanded  imperiously.  **Let 
me  know  that  you  have  understood  it  all,"  and  his  face 
grew  darker  in  its  passion  as  he  bent  still  closer  over 
the  trembling  girl. 

**  To-morrow  night !  eleven  o'clock !  I  will  be  there  I" 
she  said  in  a  coldly  mechanical  way,  and  in  a  louder 
voice  than  was  wise  or  necessary.  *'  I  have  promised," 
she  added.  Then  with  a  resistless  determination  she 
started  rapidly  forward  in  the  direction  of  Melbome 
Street. 

Archibald  Pink  ham  drew  her  trembling  hand  within 
his  arm,  and  the  two  were  soon  lost  in  the  shadow  of 
the  park  trees. 

**  To-morrow  night  at  eleven  o'clock !  By  God,  it 
shall  not  be  !"  said  Lemuel  Burke,  emerging  from  be- 
hind the  trunk  of  a  venerable  tree  that  stood  within 
ear-shot  of  the  bench  where  Archibald  Pinkliam  had  un- 
folded his  project  for  an  elopement  to  Silas  Dickison's 
daughter.  ^^  For  that  simple-hearted  old  man's  sake  I 
have  consented  to  play  eavesdropper,  and,  by  the  Lord 
Harry,  this  pretty  piece  of  country  innocence  shall  not 
bring  that  honest  old  heart  to  grief  if  I  can  help  it  I  As 
for  her — bah !  she  is  a  woman — they  are  all  alike  I"  With 
which  Just  peroration  Mr.  Burke  sauntered  indifferently 
toward  the  north  gate.  There  he  paused  to  light  a 
cigar,  and  as  he  flung  the  match  away  he  felt  a  timid, 
hesitating  touch  on  his  arm.  He  glanced  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  touch,  saying  shortly  : 

"  Who  the  devil—" 

An  elderly  woman  stood  with  her  hands  folded  apolo- 
getically before  her,  while  she  looked  imploringly  up 
into  his  face.  "Do  you,  too,  love  her?"  she  asked, 
without  preface  or  explanation. 

"  Love  who  ?"  the  man  asked,  surprised  into  an  an- 
swer. 

"That  pretty  girl  that's  just  left  the  park.  You 
watched  them." 

"  No  I  a  thousand  noes.     But  what  is  it  to  you  ?" 

"  It 's  everything  to  me  !" 

"Do  you  love  him?"  asked  Lemuel  Burke,  with  a 
harsh  metallic  laugh. 

"Hush  I  You  have  no  right  to  insult  me,"  said  the 
woman,  flashing  an  angry  look  up  at  him  under  the  gas- 
lamp.  She  was  plain  and  poorly  dressed,  but  the  dignity 
of  virtue  was  stamped  on  her  care-worn  brow. 

"1  beg  your  pardon,  madam,"  said  Lemuel  Burke, 
raising  his  hat  with  the  deference  of  a  gentlenoau  greet- 
ing a  lady.  "1  assuredly  have  not.  What  is  your 
business  with  me  ?" 

"  That  wretch  !"  she  said,  pointing  a  rigid  finger  in 
the  direction  that  Archibald  Pinkham  had  taken,  "has 
ruined  the  peace  and  happiness  of  my  home.  I  have 
an  only  daughter;  she  and  I  are  alone  in  the  world. 
He  has  been  courting  of  her  for  a  year.  He  put  a  ring 
on  her  finger.  He  promised  to  marry  her  this  fall.  He 
has  not  been  near  her  these  six  months.  She 's  just 
fool  enough  to  be  breaking  her  heart  about  him.    I  've 


just  found  out  what  it  all  means.  That  white-faced 
girl  shall  never  have  him." 

"Do  you  mean,"  Lemuel  Burke  asked  scornfully, 
"  that  you  would  still  let  your  girl  marry  him  ?" 

"  Yes ;  otherwise  she  '11  die.  She  's  a  lool,  but  1  can't 
help  that.  She  's  all  I  've  got.  I  'd  rather  have  her 
alive  as  his  wife  than  dead,  that 's  all  of  it." 

"  You  're  the  best  judge  of  your  own  affairs,"  he  an- 
swers coldly.  "1  promise  you  he  will  not  get  that 
white-faced  girl.     Now  go." 

"  Thank  you,  and  God  bless  you  !"  she  said,  and 
turned  to  go.  "  My  girl 's  a  fool,  I  know,  but  she  's  all 
I've  got." 

"  Stop !" 

She  turned  again,  to  see  Mr.  Burke  standing  thought- 
fully just  where  she  had  left  him. 

"  You  called  me,  sir  ?"  she  asked  timidly. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  making  a  step  toward  her.  "  It 
is  just  possible  I  might  want  to  see  you  to-morrow 
morning.     Where  can  I  find  you  in  case  I  should  ?" 

"No.  105  Avenue,"  she  said.     "We're  poor 

folks,  and  it 's  a  poor  place.  Daughter  she  works  in  a 
machine  shop,  and  I  take  in  sewing.  We  ain't  much 
— nothing  like  the  one  he 's  taken  up  with  now — but 
daughter — she  loves  him  fit  to  kill.  She 's  a  fool,  but 
she  's  all  I  've  got.  She 's  pining  to  a  shadow,  my  Sophie 
is.     I  can't  let  her  die." 

Then  these  strangely-met  allies  parted  for  the  night. 


XVI.— HOLY  BONDS  OF  MATRIMONY. 

As  the  clock  struck  eleven  the  next  night,  Archibald 
Pinkham,  peering  anxiously  from  the  windows  of  the 
hackney  coach  that  he  had  cautiously  stopped  nearly 
half  a  block  beyond  Silas  Dickison's  residence,  was 
made  glad  by  seeing  a  slight,  graceful  form  emerge 
from  the  gateway  of  No.  80  Melbome,  and  glide  swiftly 
toward  the  carriage  in  waiting. 

"Gad  !  she 's  on  time.  I  was  deuced  'fraid  she  would 
give  us  the  slip,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice  to  his  sister, 
who  sat  rigidly  impatient  on  the  back  seat. 

"  Poor  little  fool  I  no  danger  of  that.  She  is  entirely 
too  much  enamored  of  her  city  lover.  As  for  my  part, 
I  am  glad  the  game  is  so  nearly  played  to  an  end.  It 
is  growing  decidedly  too  exciting  for  my  fancy.  By  the 
way,  I  would  recommend  you  to  leave  town  immedi- 
ately after  the  ceremony.  Your  old  love  is  assuming  a 
threatening  aspect,  and  Sophie  No.  1  might  prove  dis- 
agreeable to  Sophie  No.  2." 

"Sophia  Barclay  is  tame  enough  herself,  but  that  old 
mother  of  hers  is — " 

He  sprang  from  the  vehicle  to  receive  almost  into  his 
arms  the  veiled  and  trembling  form  of  the  maiden  who 
was  alK>ut  to  dare  the  most  that  woman  can  for  her 
love's  sake. 

"  My  own,  my  sweet,  my  brave,  brave  darling !"  he 
ejaculated  amorously,  as  the  driver  banged  the  door 
upon  them,  and  started  off  at  a  rattling  pace. 

But  the  frightened  girl,  about  whose  shrinking  form 
Mrs.  Hayden  had  thrown  her  arms  in  sisterly  affection, 
answered  never  a  word.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  she  should.  Her  agitation  was  intense  and  unaf- 
fected. Long,  convulsive  shudders  succeeded  one 
another,  and  her  breath  came  in  short,  quick  gasps  that 
alarmed  her  captors  beyond  measure.  They  felt  thankful 
to  find  her  sufiiciently  in  possession  of  her  own  faculties 
to  walk  between  them  when,  the  dimly-lighted  church 
reached,  they  stood  finally  before  the  minister,  who  had 
been  prevailed  ui>on  to  overlook  some  little  irregulari- 
ties in  the  proceedings  in  view  of  the  sad  story  of  perse- 
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cution  that  had  been  poured  into  his  sympathetic  ears, 
and  the  promise  of  an  extra  fee. 

Beside  the  minister  and  the  clerk  and  the  small  bridal 
party  of  three,  the  big  church  was  empty,  and  weird 
shadows  filled  every  nook  and  cranny  of  it,  only  one 
little  nucleus  of  light  gleaming  about  tlie  group  at  the 
chancel  from  a  single  gas-jet. 

The  service  that  was  to  join  those  two  as  man  and 
wife  until  death  should  them  part  proceeded  smoothly. 
Archibald  promised  with  a  firm,  unbroken  voice  to  love 
and  to  cherish.  Sophia  promised  in  a  frightened  semi- 
whisper  to  honor  and  to  obey.  No  voice  was  raised  to 
declare  just  cause  why  they  two  should  not  be  made 
twain.  The  minister  was  evidently  too  thoroughly 
orthodox  in  his  training  or  too  deeply  dyed  in  reverence 
for  the  regulations  of  the  church  to  omit  one  jot  or 
one 'tittle  of  her  formulas.  Hence  he  proceeded  to 
ask  a  question  which,  all  things  considered,  appeared 
to  the  two  or  three  who  were  gathered  there  together 
as  worse  than  useless  in  its  idleness  and  the  delay  it 
caused. 

*'  Who  gives  this  woman  away  ?'*  The  qaestion 
rang  out  loud  and  distinct  through  the  shadowy  church 
and  over  the  empty  pews. 

"I  do !"  The  answer  came  with  equal  emphasis, 
and  from  some  hidden  nook  near  the  entrance  door 
Silas  Dickison  emerged  and  creaked  heavily  toward  the 
palsied  group  about  the  altar. 

Archibald  Pinkham  grasped  the  hand  of  his  almost 
wife  tightly  in  his  own,  resolved  that  mortal  man  should 
not  tear  her  from  him  now.  She  had  started  violently 
at  the  sound  of  that  harsh  voice,  but  had  not  screamed. 
Mrs.  Hayden  had,  however,  and  immediately  fell  upon 
the  seat  of  the  nearest  pew,  trembling  in  terror  for  the 
denouement. 

''  God  bless  my  soul  I  Go  on,  sir ;  go  on,  Mr.  Parson ; 
I  -m  not  here  to  interrupt  the  proceedings,"  Mr.  Dicki- 
son said  in  his  blandest  voice.  "  If  this  young  woman 
wants  Mr.  Pinkham  for  a  husband  she  ^s  welcome  to 
him,  'pon  honor  she  is,  sir.  It  donH  quite  accord  with 
my  old  fogy  notions,  this  thief-in-the-night  business, 
and  this  midnight  church-going ;  but  everybody  to  his 
taste.  Silas  Dickison  never  was  a  kill-joy,  and  he  donH 
mean  to  be  one  on  this  festive  occasion.  Go  on,  sir ;  do 
your  duty,  finish  this  job  I"  He  addressed  himself 
sternly  to  the  minister,  who  "went  on"  and  "did  his 
duty"  in  a  fHghtened,  perfunctory  manner,  which, 
happily  for  the  future  welfare  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pink- 
ham, was  none  the  less  eflectual. 

"Now,  then,"  said  Mr.  Dickison,  rubbing  his  hands 
together  with  unaccountable  satisfaction  at  the  close  of 
the  ceremony, "  to  the  books ;  we  must  do  it  all  in  form. 
I  ^m  glad  you  will  be  able  to  boast  of  one  creditable 
witness  to  this  night's  performance.  That 's  me,  sir ! 
Mrs.  Pinkham,  i)ermit  me,"  and  with  mock  reverence 
he  stepped  forward  and  threw  back  the  thick  gauze  veil 
about  the  bride's  face,  revealing  the  pallid  features  and 
dark,  gleaming  eyes  of— Sophia  Barclay. 

A  dangerous  light  burned  in  the  groom's  eyes  as, 
giving  his  new-made  wife  one  fierce  look  full  of  bitterest 
hatred,  he  turned  upon  the  smiling  old  man,  who  had 
drawn  her  hand  into  his  arm,  as  if  to  protect  her  from 
the  wrath  of  the  man  who  had  but  just  promised  to 
love  and  to  cherish  her  until  death  did  them  part. 

"  Damnation  !"  was  the  one  word  that  he  hurled  at 
the  old  man,  who  faced  him  with  a  wrath  as  fierce  and 
palpable  as  his  own. 

Mrs.  Hayden  rose  and  tottered  to  her  feet,  exclaim- 


ing : 


"  Duped  !    Sold  !    Ruined !   Archibald  Pinkham,  you 


were  bom  a  fool,  and  you  will  die  one  1"    Then  she 
turned  as  if  to  fiee  from  them  all. 

"Stop  her!"  Mr.  Dickison  called  out  in  a  raised 
voice  ;  "  stop  her,  in  the  name  of  the  law !" 

"  In  the  name  of  the  law  !"  echoed  a  quiet  voice ; 
and  a  mild-looking  blue-uniformed  man  stepped  into 
the  aisle  and  politely  offered  his  arm  to  conduct  Mrs. 
Hayden  back  to  the  bridal  party. 

"  Friends, "  said  Mr.  Dickison,  clearing  his  throat, 
"  I  shan't  keep  you  long.     I  just  want  to  give  this 
young  couple    my  benediction."     Then,   with    fierce 
wrath,  he  turned  upon  Archibald  Pinkham :   "I  've 
found  you  out,  sir !  found  you  out  to  be  a  liar  and  a 
fraud  from  beginning  to  end  !    When  a  man  deceives 
me,  sir,  and  I  find  it  out,  I  simply  shake  myself  loose 
of  him,  as  I  would  of  a  toad  or  any  other  reptile  that 
happened  to  light  on  my  hand.     You  found  it  easy 
enough  to  impose  on  the  simple  old  fool  from  the  coun- 
try with  your  story  of  being  Nathan  Pinkham 's  son; 
that  belief  did  soften  me,  did  make  me  overlook  a  good 
many  things  I  didn't  just  quite  like  ;  but  I  thank  God 
I  've  found  one  man  here  strong  enough  to  call  a  lie  a 
lie  and  a  scoundrel  a  scoundrel.     It 's  no  credit  to  me 
that  you  did  not  succeed  in  your  scoundrelly  attempt 
to  carry  off*  my  silly  child.     I  deserve  worse  luck  for 
being  such  a  fool  as  to  have  been  taken  in  by  you.  And 
while  I  can't  say  I  think  niuch  of  the  woman  who  has 
consented  to  take  you  for  '  worse  '  (for  there  ain't  any 
'  better '  in  you  —  no,  sir,   by   Jupiter !    you  're    bad 
from  beginning  to  end),  still  she's  got  pretty  good 
grounds  to  go  on,  seeing  as  she  wore  your  engage- 
ment ring  before  ever  my  poor  girl  heard  of  you.    In 
case  you   should   feel  badly  about  any  sufiering  you 
may  have  inflicted  in  that  quarter,  let   me   tell   you 
tlmt  my   Sophia  dressed  your  Sophia  for  this   inter- 
esting ceremony  just   concluded.      And    now    for  a 
final  injunction.     I  know  you — I  know  her,"  pointing 
scomfiilly  at  Mrs.  Hayden.  "  You  are  confidence  folks. 
You  are  a  gambler,  and  she  likes  cameo  rings  and  silver 
snufiers  and  things.  If  you  ever  do  allow  any  one  to  sus- 
pect that  Silas  Dickison  was  ever  fool  enough  to  take 
you  by  the  hand,  so  help  me  God  you  shall  both  sting 
for  it.    Mr.  Parson,  I  beg  pardon  of  the  Lord's  house 
for  my  share  in  this  disgraceful  scene.   I  owe  you  none, 
sir,  for  the  minister  who  would  disgrace  his  calling  by 
any  such  midnight  prowling  as  this,  sir,  don't  deserve 
the  respect  nor  the  consideration  of  any  honest,  decent 
man.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pinkham,  I  wish  you  all  the  happi- 
ness that  can  come  of  such  a  well-assorted  union.  Mrs. 
Pinkham  will  kindly  explain  to  you  at  her  leisure,  sir, 
how  Mr.  Burke  and  her  mother  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  present  when  you  extracted  ftt)m  my  silly  child  a 
promise  to  elope  with  you  to-night,  and  how  that  honest 
gentleman  came  to  me  with  the  news,  and  how  we  to- 
gether went  to  her  mother's  house  to  interview  Miss 
Barclay,  and  between  us  concocted  a  plan  by  which  you 
should  not  be  deprived  of  your  laudable  desire  to  turn  a 
Benedict ;  and  how  she  humbly  consented  to  play  sub- 
stitute, all  because  she  loves  you,  sir,  with  that  inexpli- 
cable constancy  and  incomprehensible  devotion  that 
women  will  sometimes  bestow  upon  the  slimy  creatures 
of  this  world,  sir.     I  have  heard  of  women  petting 
snakes,  sir.     I  never  believed  in  the  possibility  of  it 
before ;  I  do  now,  sir  I    And  now,  sir,  if  I  could  find 
an  honest  man  in  this  crowd,  I  would  ask  him  to  kick 
me  from  this  altar  to  No.  80  Melbome  Street  for  having 
been  such  an  ass  and  such  a  dupe.    It  would  be  a  kind- 
ness I  should  feel  gmteful  for.  It  would  restore  my  self- 
respect  in  a  measure.      Policeman,  probably  you  could 
accommodate  me  in  that  matter  I" 
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The  policeman  politely  declining  to  officiate  as  kicker 
plenipotentiary,  Mr.  Dickison  was  compelled  to  find  his 
way  home  unkicked,  which  he  went  about  doing  with 
one  final  and  totally  irrelevant  '*  Yes,  sir !  "  wrathfully 
hurled  at  the  whole  group  of  evil-doers  as  he  slammed 
his  hat  on  his  head,  as  if  it,  too,  partook  of  the  universal 
degeneracy  of  its  surroundings. 


XVII. — HOME  AGAIN. 

When  the  short  autumn  days  came  again,  with  their 
clear  skies  and  tender,  sad  beauty,  the  Dickisons  were 
not  loth  to  turn  their  steps  homeward.  The  exact  date 
of  their  return  to  their  country  home  was  thus  con- 
veyed in  a  letter  from  Sophie  to  Jo  Uintou.  This  is 
what  she  said : 

**  Dear  Jo  :  You  have  had  time  to  exhaust  even  your 
kindly  store  of  patience  in  wondering  over  me  and  your 
own  unanswered  letter.  If  you  knew  why  that  letter  re- 
mained so  long  neglected,  dear  Jo,  you  would  never  speak 
to  me  again,  much  less  still  wish  to  come  and  take  me 
home  as  your  wife.  You  shall  know,  too.  It  will  be 
easier  writing  it  to  you  f^om  hei*e  than  telling  it  to  you, 
with  your  grave,  earnest  eyes  looking  down  into  my  silly, 
guilty  face.  Oh  !  Jo,  it  is  hard  to  have  to  write  what  will 
make  you  despise  me  just  as  I  Ve  come  into  a  knowledge 
of  your  true  worth,  but  it  is  all  the  reparation  I  can  make 
you — this  honest,  clean  confession ;  and  here  it  is.  I  shall 
not  blame  you  one  particle  if  you  just  turn  away  from  me 
entirely  after  reading  it.  I  knew  you  loved  me,  Jo,  before 
I  left  the  dear  old  home,  and  I  thought  that  I  knew  I 
loved  you,  but  the  love  of  such  a  silly,  tickle  thing  as  I 
have  shown  myself  is  not  worth  the  taking,  Jo,  and  would 
be  but  a  poor  return  for  your  steadfast  trust  and  patient 
devotion.  I  have  been  saved  from  a  deed  of  folly,  dear, 
9o  shocking  to  me  now,  looked  back  upon  from  the  stand- 
point of  recovered  I'eason,  that  I  feel  my  punishment  will 
have  been  ample  after  I  have  abased  myself  in  confession 
to  you.  I  douH  doubt  that  the  good  and  the  true  and 
beautiful  in  human  nature  is  just  as  abundant  in  the 
crowded  cities  as  in  the  loneliest  country  hamlet,  Jo,  only 
there  are  so  many  mora  in  the  towns  to  illustrate  both 
the  good  and  the  evil,  that  one  is  safer  from  the  latter  in 
the  pure,  fneudly  country,  where  disguises  are  impossible 
and  deception  difficult.  Through  an  imposition  prac- 
tised upon  dear,  honest  old  father,  we  have  been  taking  by 
the  hands  two  very  disreputable  people,  Jo — a  brother  and 
a  sister.  We  have  reason  now  to  believe  that  our  inti- 
macy with  these  people  has  caused  the  better  class  of 
folks  here  to  hold  sternly  aloof  from  us.  But  that  would 
not  in  the  least  matter,  for  you  know  we  only  came  here 
for  a  little  stay.  Jo — if — oh !  if— (I  wish  I  hadn*t  told 
father  /  must  be  the  one  to  tell  you  all  this  !)  I — Jo^I 
have  been  a  fool !  such  a  terrible,  unforgivable,  silly,  silly 
girl,  Jo— I  allowed  my  fancy  to  be  taken  captive  by  a 
drooping  mustache,  a  pair  of  dark  eyes,  a  soft  voice  and 
a  wicked,  oily  tongue  I  Can  you  forgive  me?  I  forgot 
you,  Jo!  forgot  myself,  forgot  common  sense,  and  every- 
thing that  is  woi-th  the  remembering,  and  promised — oh, 
Jo  ! — promised  to  leave  my  home  clandestinely  to  marry  a 
wretch  who  has  turned  (mt  to  be  one  huge  fraud— «ven  his 
name  not  his  own.  I  have  no  excuse  to  make  for  myself, 
Jo— it  is  not  even  to  my  credit  that  I  am  not  at  this  mo- 
ment the  wretched  wife  of  a  most  depraved  man.  To  the 
faithful  friendship  of  a  Mr.  Burke,  a  new  friend  of 
father's,  I  owe  my  escape.  Now,  I  have  told  you  all.  I 
repeat,  Jo,  I  have  no  excuse  to  make  for  myself,  only  I 
was  resolved  you  should  not  come  to  me  thinking  I  was  a 
better  woman  than  I  am.  If  you  can  be  better  to  me  than 
I  am  to  myself,  Jo,  and  pardon  this  worse  than  foolish- 
ness, come  and  take  me  home — homo  to  the  shelter  of 
your  own  dear,  true  heart.     But  I  shall  not  wonder  nor 


blame  if  you  do  not.     I  '11  only  grieve,  Jo,  and  drhik,  the 
bitter  cup  as  part  of  my  mented  punishment. 

**  I  Ve  told  you  about  this  Mr.  Burke.  He  is  a  man  of 
sorrows— sorrows  that  he  bears  with  a  stern,  quiet  dignity 
that  almost  forbids  one  to  pity  him.  He  surpiised  us  yes- 
terday by  a  request  he  made  of  mother — a  request  which 
she  cordially  granted.  He  brought  his  little  six-year-old 
boy  to  her,  and  said  :  **  Will  you  take  him  home  with  you 
to  God*s  pure,  free  country,  and  keep  him  for  me  a  while  ? 
I  left  him  with  his  mother  during  his  tenderest  years, 
when  no  harm  could  come  of  weak  examples.  She  has 
added  ciime  to  folly,  and  she  cannot  keep  him  longer.'* 
So  this  forloni  little  waif  is  to  go  home  with  us.  Oh,  this 
world,  with  all  its  lights  and  shadows,  with  all  its  pains 
and  penalties,  what  a  strange,  wild  whirl  it  keeps  one  ih  ! 

And  now,  dear  Jo,  good-by.  Father  has  written  you 
when  we  will  be  ready  to  go  home ;  I  have  written  you  so 
you  shall  be  able  to  decide  how  we  shall  go  home. 

**Youi-s,  if  you  choose,  Sophie." 

Jo  did  choose.  He  c*ame  for  them,  took  humble  and 
contrite  Sophie  into  his  strong  arms,  and  there,  while 
she  sobbed  out  anew  her  shame  and  penitence,  he 
smoothed  back  the  disordered  hair  from  her  tear-stained 
face  and  tenderly  pressed  a  forgiving  kiss  upon  the 
trembling  lips. 

They  were  married  very  quietly  in  church  before 
starting  for  the  plantation,  Mr.  Burke  being  the  only 
invited  guest;  but  there  was  more  rejoicing  in  that 
small  family  circle  over  the  one  recovered  member  of  it 
than  over  all  the  rest  that  went  not  astray. 

**  Well  1"  was  Silas  Dickison 's  hearty  exclamation  as 
he  once  more  hung  up  his  hat  on  its  old  familiar  peg, 
^*  they  say  that  ^  God  made  the  country  and  man  made 
the  town.'  I  can  vouch  for  the  first  clause  of  the  propo- 
sition, and  may  the  devil  fly  away  with  me  for  a  fool  if 
ever  I  allow  myself  to  be  martyrized  again!  Mi-s. 
Dickison,  hereafter  this  shoemaker  proposes  to  ^  stick  to 
his  last.'" 

"  So  does  this  one,  my  dear.'  You  know  I  never  was 
in  favor  of  the  move.     I  told  you  so." 

But  the  martyr  looked  incredulous. 


XVIII.— CONX'LUSION. 

Christmas  had  come  and  gone  and  come  again  for 
the  third  time  since  the  Dickisons  had  returned  from 
what  they  were  pleased  to  call  their  town  experiment.  ' 

It  had  come  again,  as  Christmas  will  come  whether 
folks  are  sad  or  glad.  This  was  expected  to  be  an  es- 
pecially glad  Christmas  on  the  old  plantation.  Jo  and 
and  his  wife  were  to  be  over,  of  course.  Lewis  was  come 
back  for  the  holidays,  and  Charlie  was  to  take  ofl*  the 
mournful  black  ribbons  that  good  old  Mrs.  Dickison  had 
insisted  upon  be-knotting  him  all  over  with,  when  Mr. 
Burke  had  formally  announced  to  them  that  his  child 
was  motherless,  finally,  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
Not  that  Charlie  cared  a  rush  whether  the  ribbons  he 
wore  were  blue,  black  or  green  ;  but  his  whole  young 
soul  was  in  a  state  of  wildest  effervescence  on  this  espe- 
cial Christmas,  for  his  father  was  to  come  down  to  spend 
it  with  them.  Annie  was  up  very  early  on  the  import- 
ant morning  in  question.  She  stole  quietly  down  stairs 
and  opened  the  front  doors  as  noiselessly  as  possible, 
and  stood  motionless  as  a  devotee.  Lewis  and  Charlie 
had  a  project  on  hand  for  supplying  the  house  with 
Christmas  berries  and  mistletoe.  Li»wis  had  made  the 
little  city  exile  happj'  by  promising  him  he  should  ride 
behind  him  to  the  woods  on  Fancy,  his  pretty  little  hay 
mare.  And  Charlie,  after  rubbing  his  eyes  fiercely  with 
his  knuckles  to  '*  wake  'em  up"  had  dressed  '*  jus'  like 
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a  mouse^'  and  8lipi>ed  down  stairs  '^  as  easy  as  nuffin^'* 
to  be  on  hand  betimes. 

'*  If  St.  Nicholas,  the  good  old  patron  saint  of  the 
day,  had  whirled  nie  skyward  during  the  night  behind 
his  prancing  steeds,  depositing  me  bodily  in  his  own 
mythical  realms  of  ice  and  glitter,  I  am  convinced  that 
he  could  have  shown  me  no  more  dazzlingly  beautiful 
spectacle  than  this,"  Annie  exclaimed  aloud,  though 
there  was  nothing  but  the  frosty  air  to  receive  her 
enthusiastic  exclamations. 

And  surely  never  had  nature  smiled  more  brilliantly 
since  that  first  Christmas  morning  in  the  long  ago, 
when  her  great  heart  pulsed  to  the  glad  tidings  that  the 
*' Desire  of  all  nations''  was  come,  and  she  smiled  a 
beneficent  welcome  down  upon  the  babe  in  the  manger. 

A  heavy  white  frost  had  crept  silently  over  all  the 
face  of  creation,  glorifying  the  commonplace.  The  very 
weeds,  whose  insolent  luxuriance  from  the  rank  intru- 
siveness  of  their  summer  growth  to  the  stiff,  stark  ugli- 
ness of  their  winter  deaths  was  such  an  eye-sore,  had 
been  found  worthy  of  notice  by  the  Ice  King.  Spark- 
ling dia<lcms  crowned  the  tufled  heads,  which  they 
seemed  to  nod  at  one  as  if  bearing  triumphant  witness 
that  He  showereth  His  benefits  upon  the  unjust  as  upon 
the  just.  The  old  cedars  tliat  guarded  the  front  gate  on 
either  side  had  been  metamorphosed  by  the  same  white 
magician  from  dark-browed  gloomy  sentinels  into  glit- 
tering pyramids  of  crystals,  which,  touched  by  the 
warm  kisses  of  the  new-risen  sun,  glowed  and  flashed 
with  ten  thousand  prismatic  splendors.  Hundreds  of 
crimson  cardinal-birds,  bluebirds,  orioles,  saucy  wood- 
peckers and  sober-hued  cedar-birds  swung  and  chattered 
and  fussed  and  fluttered  in  the  frozen  branches,  pecking 
the  cedar-berries,  and  returning  tuneful  thanks  for  feast 
and  sunshine  to  the  giver  of  all  good.  Slowly,  almost 
hesitantly,  as  if  loth  to  leave  so  fair  and  glittering  a 
scene,  a  white  fog  uprose  over  the  calm  blue  waters  of 
the  lake  until,  catching  a  golden  tint  from  the  sea  of 
liquid  topaz  that  still  enveloped  the  sun,  it  warmed  and 
brightened  to  a  sense  of  Ileaven^s  better  things,  and 
floated  swiftly  skyward  in  fleecy,  shining  masses,  like 
disembodied  spirits  gladly  taking  their  upward  flight. 

As  Annie  stood  there,  thinking  some  such  thoughts 
as  these,  the  clatter  of  Fancy's  heels  on  the  frosty 
ground  smote  upon  her  ears,  and  she  turned  to  see  ap- 
parently ''  Bimam  wood  approaching  Dunsinane," 
such  a  peripatetic  mass  of  green  did  the  boys  and  pony 
together  present. 

*' Isn't  it  beautiful,  my  boy?"  she  asked,  bending 
her  sweet  face,  all  aglow  with  enthusiasm,  over  Charlie, 
who  danced  toward  her  with  both  hands  full  of  mis- 
tletoe. ''  Oh,  this  is  a  grandly  1)eautiful  world,  Charlie, 
if  people  would  only  look  nature  fairly  and  squarely  in 
the  face,  forgetting  themselves  the  while  in  adoring  ap- 
preciation of  her  majesty." 

''  And  papa 's  coming,  too,"  remarked  Charlie  sagely, 
feeling  the  general  enthusiasm,  but  not  quite  far  enough 
advanced  in  the  paths  of  wisdom  to  give  nature  her 
share  of  the  credit. 

"Yes,  and  papa's  coming,  too,"  Annie  repeated 
with  a  light  laugh  and  brighter  blush.  "  I  'm  afraid 
I  was  vaulting  over  the  heads  of  my  auditors  in  my  en- 
thusiasm over  this  glorious  morning,"  and  she  turned 
to  lead  the  way  to  the  dining-room.  She  and  Lewis, 
assisted  (or  hindered)  by  Charlie,  had  decorated  the 
rooms  quite  to  their  own  satisfaction,  if  to  nobody 
else's,  by  the  time  the  breakfast-bell  brought  the  rest 
of  the  family  from  their  various  apartments. 

The  united  prophesying  powers  of  the  family  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  coming  boat  that  was  to  bring 


them  Mr.  Lemuel  Burke,  their  honored  guest.  It  was 
unanimously  decided  that  his  coming  could  not  jxw- 
sibly  be  delayed  beyond  two  o'clock,  though  with  equal 
unanimity  it  was  agreed  that  '*  boats  always  come  hours 
later  when  anybody  was  looking  for  anybody." 

Annie's  growing  restlessness  sought  alleviation  in 
motion.  The  clock  was  on  the  dining-room  mantel,  so 
that  was  her  favorite  rendezvous.  She  must  slip  in 
once  more  to  look  at  the  clock.  Aunt  Lucy  was  en- 
gaged in  a  species  of  infantry  drill  intended  to  insure 
the  Dickison  establishment  against  any  possibility  of 
disgrace  on  the  august  occasion  of  feeding  *'city  folks." 
Two  very  small,  very  black  and  very  stupid  recruits 
from  the  "Quarters  "  had  been  pressed  into  service  to 
wait  on  the  table.  They  rejoiced  in  the  names  of  Bob 
and  Dan.  Were  it  not  for  the  abject  terror  of  Aunt 
Lucy,  which  kept  them  on  the  alert  and  caused  their 
eyes  to  roll  about  in  a  perfect  frenzy  of  zeal,  one  would 
be  inclined  to  consider  them  but  broken  reeds  upon 
which  to  rest  the  family  reputation. 

As  Annie  entered  the  room  that  petticoated  martinet 
had  just  phiuted  them  in  position,  with  a  double-quick, 
right-wheel  motion  (that  I  'm  not  at  all  sure  could  be 
found  in  Upton's  tactics),  in  which  the  boys  could  hardly 
be  said  to  sustain  a  volunteer  part,  and  was  saying  to 
Bob  (who  clasped  his  waiter  shield-fashion  before  his 
dauntless  young  breast,  as  if  resolute  to  die  with  it  or 
on  it,  while  he  gazed  into  Aunt  Lucy's  awful  counte- 
nance with  wrapt  attention) : 

"  Now,  you  Bob  I  lis'n  t'  me,  nigger  !  Ef  you  draps 
that  waiter  one  mo'  time,  jes'  one  mo',  min'  you,  whiles 
w'ite  folks  is  settin'  at  dis  table,  I  '11  brain  yev  t'-nite 
wid  de  rollin'-pin  !  Fore  de  Lam',  I  will,  nigger  !  He 's 
done  drapt  it  fo'  times  already,  missy." 

This  in  an  explanatory  aside  to  Annie,  in  extenuation 
of  her  Draconian  threat. 

"Now  den,  tell  me  one  mo'  time  w^ot  's  de  fus'  thing 
you  Ve  gwinc  to  do  arter  de  folks  sots  dow^n  ?"  she  asks 
in  milder  accents,  having  expended  her  stock  of  ready- 
made  wrath  in  that  one  awful  threat  of  braining  Bob 
with  the  rolling-pin. 

"Fotch  de  w'ite  folks  some  soop,"  says  Bob,  giving 
a  triumphant  upward  hitch  to  his  new  blue  cottonade 
trowsers,  as  Aunt  Lucy's  nod  of  approval  tells  him  he 
is  so  far  correct. 

"  An'  who  you  gwine  to  fotch  soop  t'  fus'  an'  fo'- 
mos'?" 

"Miss  Annie,"  says  Bob,  rolling  the  whites  of  his 
eyes  in  adoring  admiration  toward  that  young  lady. 

"No you  ain't,  nuther,"  says  Aunt  Lucy,  ruthlessly 
nipping  Bob's  youthful  affections.  "  Miss  Annie  com- 
pany, you  'member  that,  nigger.  You  goes  as  straight 
as  dem  ant-killers  o'  your  'n  kin  carry  you  to  de  strange 
gentlemin  from  de  city,  Mr.  Burkin,  as  is  his  name. 
We  don't  vittle  city  folks  here  every  day,  nigger." 

"  Yas  'um,"  says  Bob  with  cheerful  irrelevance,  in 
no  ways  cast  down  by  Aunt  Lucy's  animadversions  on 
his  huge  flat  feet. 

"  An'  you,  Dan  I  Wot  I  dun  tol'  you  t'  do  fus'  ?" 

"  Marm  !"  Dan  gasps  helplessly,  guiltily  conscious 
that  in  contemplation  of  the  bright  flowers  of  the  wall- 
paper he  has  entirely  forgotten  his  chief  end  of  man, 
and  he  looks  sourly  across  the  table  at  Bob,  who  lias 
just  executed  an  audible  chuckle  over  Dan's  discom- 
fiture and  his  own  superiority.  Two  back-handed 
"cuffs,"  impartially  administered  by  Aunt  Lucy, sober 
Bob's  undue  elation,  and  clear  the  cobwebs  fVom  Dan's 
memory. 

"Yas'm,  granny,  yas'm,  I  'member  now;  guv  'em 
all  roun'  some  water." 
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"What  out  en  V" 

*'Dar's  de  big  gourd  a  hangin^  on  de  back  gallery 
an'  de  cedar  bucket,"  Dan  suggests  dubiously. 

At  which  Annie  burst  in  untimely  mirth,  which  Aunt 
Lucy  took  sorely  amiss. 

"  You  needn  'be  laffin'  sass  inter  'em,  Miss  Annie, 
fasser  den  1  kin  knock  sease  out  er  'em.  Gawd  knows 
its  hard  'nough  work  to  git  anything  under  der  wooL 
Now  that  Dan  's  jes'  big  'nough  fool  to  fotch  in  dat 
gourd  and  water  you  all  roun'  like  so  many  head  uv 
cattle." 

"What  did  you  want  with  both  of  them?"  Annie 
asked  innocently,  naturally  imagining  that  drilling  one 
fool  must  of  necessity  be  an  easier  task  than  drilling 
two  fools. 

Aunt  Lucy's  answer  came  pat  out  of  what  might  (if 
it  had  ever  reached  the  dignity  of  print)  be  called  the 
S(ntihe)'n  Domestic  Manual:  "What  does  I  want  wid 
two  of  'em  ?  I  'm  a  thinkin'  I  ought  to  a  fotched  a  fo' 
of  'em.  I  did  'low  that  two  half  niggers  would  a  made 
one  whole  one,  but — " 

"  As  these  are  nothing  but  Quarter  boys  you  think  it 
would  take  four  of  them,"  said  Jo  H  in  ton's  familiar 
voice  immediately  behind  Annie's  back,  and  she  turned 
to  meet  her  brother-in-law's  handsome,  smiling  face. 

"  Burke 's  in  the  parlor.  Nan ;  I  brought  him  out  from 
the  river  in  my  buggy.  For  some  unaccountable  reason 
he  has  expressed  a  desire  to  see  you  even  before  he 
folds  that  young  cub  of  his  in  bis  paternal  arms." 


Annie  turned  from  him  and  walked  with  a  swift,  glad 
step  to  greet  the  man  who  had,  even  before  she  was 
well  aware  of  it  herself,  found  such  a  secure  abiding 
place  in  her  heart. 

He  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  door  when  she 
enteivd,  apparently  absorbed  in  profound  admiration  of 
the  glittering  outer  world. 

"Is  it  not  beautiful ?"  she  asked  softly,  standing  be- 
side him  and  laying  her  hand  lightly  on  his  arm. 

He  turned,  and  tightly  clasping  both  her  hands  he 
looked  earnestly  down  into  her  sweet,  upturned  fece, 
saying : 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  that  pretty  outside  scene, 
Annie.  I  was  thinking  of  you,  dear,  and  of  what  I 
have  come  here  on  purpose  to  say.  Once  in  my  life, 
when  I  was  a  younger  and  a  brighter  man,  Annie,  I 
placed  my  happiness,  my  peace  of  mind,  my  self-respect 
— all  that  a  man  of  honor  holds  dear — in  a  woman's 
keeping,  and  a  bitter  wreck  she  made  of  it  all.  You 
know  that  old  story.  I  have  tried  to  bury  the  bitter- 
ness of  that  past  in  her  grave.  Once  again  I  seek  to 
place  my  happiness,  my  peace  of  mind,  my  self-respect 
— all  that  a  man  of  honor  holds  dear — in  a  woman's 
keeping.     How  shall  it  be,  dear  ?" 

"With  God's  help  you  shall  never  regret  it.  You 
know  that  I  love  you  and  you  only,"  she  answered 
simply  and  bravely. 

Lemuel  Burke  has  never  i*egrt»tted  it. 

[the  end.] 


MOSCOW. 

(Translated  from  the  original  Russian  of  Glinka.) 


(Foodor  Nikolal4vltch  Glinka  was  bom  In  1788  and  died  in  1880,  so 
that  his  conscious  life  covered  the  century.  Like  a  true  Slavophile  he 
looked  upon  *  *  M&tushka  Moekva '  *  as  the  Jewel-city  of  Russia,  and  this 
sentiment  Is  very  apparent  in  the  following  poem.  lie  remembered  Na- 
poleon *s  invasion  of  Russia  and  the  burning  of  Moscow.  The  Tsar-bell, 
or  Tsar-kolokol^  Is  the  famous  cracked  bell,  the  largest  In  the  world 
(130,634  kilos.);  the  T»ar-pushk<i^  or  Tsar  of  guns,  Is  the  monstrous 
cauuon  which  guards  the  KremI,  or  Kremlin.) 

*^Oorod  ehudnui,  gorod  drevnuiy 

Wondrous  city,  ancient  city, 

Thou  enfoldest  in  thy  walls 
Villages  and  smiling  suburbs, 

Churches,  palaces  and  halls. 

Thou  ai-t  girt  by  grassy  meadows, 
Gay  with  gardens,  rich  in  flowers ; 

Seven  the  hills  are  which  thou  crownest 
With  thy  temples,  with  thy  towel's. 

Thou  uufoldest  like  a  parchment 

Written  by  a  giant  hand, 
And  beside  thy  little  liver 

Thou  ai-t  glorious,  now,  and  grand. 

Many  are  thine  ancient  churches 

Towering  like  the  northern  pine ; 
Where  can  eye  see  streets  so  noble, 

Mother  Moscow,  as  are  thine  ? 


Capture  Moscow's  mighty  Kreml? 

Who  on  eaith  could  boast  the  power  ?* 
Who  could  rob  the  golden  bonnet 

From  the  slender  Ivan  tower? 

Who  could  ever  swing  the  Tsar-bell, 

Or  the  Tsar-gun  overthrow  ? 
Reverence  at  the  Sacred  Gateway 

Who  could  ever  fail  to  show  ? 

In  thine  awf\il  hour  of  peril. 
When  thy  haughty  neck  was  bent, 

All  thy  children,  men  of  Russia, 
Felt  with  thee  the  punishment. 

White-walled  city,  thou  wast  chastened 

Like  a  martyr  in  the  fire ; 
And  thy  river,  boiling,  hastened 

Onward  to  escape  the  pyre. 

Once  a  captive  and  dishonored. 

In  thine  embers  thou  didst  lie ! 
Now  arisen  from  thy  ashes 

Changeless,  lift  thy  head  on  high  1 

Flourish  through  the  countless  ages, 

Moscow  I  many -to  we  red  town. 
Thou  art  central  heart  of  Russia, 

Russians  glory,  Russia's  crown  ! 

Nathan  Haskell  Dolb. 


THE  SISTER  OF  EDGAR  A.   POE. 


To  the  readers  of  the  numerous  biographies  of  Edgar 
A.  Poe  it  must  have  occurred  as  singular  that  they  con- 
tain so  slight  mention  of  his  only  sister,  Rosalie.  The 
fact  is  briefly  stated  that  he  had  a  sister  of  this  name, 
who  was  adopted  by  Mrs.  Mackenzie  at  the  time  when 
he  himself  found  a  home  with  Mr.  Allan  ;  but  thence- 
forth Rosalie  Poe  wholly  disappears  from  the  horizon  of 
her  brother's  life.  In  no  one  of  his  letters  is  she  alluded 
to,  and  the  only  mention  of  her  is  in  a  letter  of  N.  P. 
AVillis  to  Poe,  wherein  he  says:  '*  I  had  a  letter  from 
your  sister  not  long  since,  inquiring  your  whereabouts. 
.  .  .  You  seem  as  neglectful  of  your  sister  as  I  am  of 
mine,"  alluding  to  the  well-known  estrangement  be- 
tween himself  and  Mrs.  Parton. 

Still,  in  reading  the  life  of  Poe,  as  of  most  men  of 
genius,  the  inquiry  is  suggested  to  the  reflective  mind : 
"  Of  what  stamp  and  character  were  his  nearest  rela- 
tives? Were  they  marked  by  any  trait  or  peculiarity 
of  the  poet  ?  or  did  he  stand  alone  among  his  kindred, 
isolated  in  character  as  in  genius  ?  What  were  his  re- 
lations with  them?  What  sympathy  or  affection  ex- 
isted between  them  ?"  An  investigation  into  points 
such  as  these  will  often  cast  upon  the  character  and 
history  of  a  man  of  genius  a  clearer  light  than  is  at- 
tainable by  all  the  researches  of  philosophers  and  phy- 
siologists. Wherefore,  I  consider  that  in  presenting 
this  slight  sketch  of  the  sister  of  Edgar  A.  Poe  I  am 
affording  a  key  to  much  that  has  been  regarded  as 
strange  and  inexplicable  in  the  poet's  own  character. 

The  earliest  existing  mention  of  Edgar  A.  Poe  and 
his  sister  I  have  from  my  own  mother,*  in  whose  words 
I  will  here  give  it : 

'*  In  1811,  when  I  was  ten  years  old,  there  came  a  fine 
company  of  players  to  Norfolk,  and,  as  a  special  treat, 
we  children  were  taken  to  see  them  act  *'  Macbeth."  I 
remember  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Placide,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Young, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Green  and  Mr.  Poe  and  his  wife.  These 
were  all  very  handsome  couples.  Mr.  Poe  was  tall  and 
fine-looking  and  younger  than  his  wife,  who  had  been  a 
widow  Hopkins,  formerly  Elizabeth  Arnold.  She  was 
remarkably  pretty,  fair  and  delicate-looking,  with  a 
round,  laughing  face,  beautiful  large  eyes  and  regular 
features.  She  was  called  vain  and  coquettish,  and  was 
not  considered  a  clever  actress,  though  much  admired 
for  her  grace  and  beauty.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poe  occupied 
a  garret  room  in  a  house  adjoining  that  of  my  Aunt 
Butt,t  on  Bermuda  Street.  There  was  only  a  wooden 
partition  between  the  two  garrets,  and  through  a  hole 
in  this  we  children  used  to  peep  at  and  talk  to  Mrs. 
Poc's  children  and  their  nurse.  The  latter  was  an  old 
Welsh  woman,  whose  odd  dress  and  speech  greatly 
amused  us.  The  children  were  very  pretty,  lively  and 
playful.  The  little  boy  was  about  four  years  old,  and 
his  sister  two  years  younger.  In  the  evenings  the  nurse 
would  take  them  out  and  sit  on  a  bench  at  the  front 
door  while  they  played  on  the  pavement.  The  boy  was 
her  favorite.  I  remember  how  once  a  horse  nearly  ran 
over  him,  when  she  threw  down  the  little  girl  whom  she 
had  in  her  arms,  and  rushed  to  save  him,  screaming, 
'  Ho !  Hedgar !  Hedgar  V  " 

''  This  company  of  players  were  very  handsomely  en- 
tertained by  Colonel  Hamilton,  the  then  British  Consul 

*  This  venerable  lady,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Talley,  is  still  living  in  Richmond, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two. 
t(i  rand  mother  of  the  widow  of  Admiral  Farragut. 
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at  Norfolk,  who  lived  opposite  my  father,  on  Main 
Street.  From  there  they  went  to  Richmond,  and  it 
was  shortly  after  that  we  heard  of  the  burning  of  the 
Richmond  Theatre." 

A  few  weeks  subsequent  to  this  glimpse  of  the  Poe 
family  in  Norfolk,  we  have  another  view  of  them  in 
Richmond ;  and  this  time  from  the  lips  of  Mrs.  Mac- 
kenzie, who  adopted  Rosalie.  The  company  above 
mentioned,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Placide, 
were  acting  at  the  Richmond  Theatre;  all  save  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Poe,  who  were  prevented  by  illness.  Thus, 
on  the  night  of  the  burning  of  the  theatre  they  were 
fortunately  absent ;  and  when,  after  that  disastrous  oc- 
currence, the  company  left  Richmond — Mr.  Poe  and  his 
family  were  unable  to  accompany  them.  Soon  there 
was  a  report  that  the  actors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poe,  were 
ill  and  in  great  destitution,  and  Mrs.  Jean  Mackenzie, 
a  benevolent  Scotch  lady,  went  to  see  them.  She  found 
them  occupying  a  wretched,  damp  basement  room, 
where  Mrs.  Poe  lay  ill  with  pneumonia,  and  her  hus- 
band with  rapid  consumption.  Two  little  children, 
thin,  pale  and  half  clad,  were  in  the  room,  and  an  old 
Welsh  woman  was,  with  the  most  assiduous  attention, 
devoting  herself  to  the  four.  Struck  with  compassion, 
Mrs.  Mackenzie  had  the  children  removed  to  her  own 
home,  and  she  and  her  equally  kind-hearted  huslmnd 
exerted  themselves  to  provide  for  the  comfort  of  the 
family.  In  this  they  were  assisted  by  Mr.  John  Allan 
and  his  wife,  whose  handsome  residence  stood  opposite 
their  own.  Both  Mr.  Allan  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  were 
Scotch  gentlemen  and  intimate  friends. 

The  children,  under  the  influence  of  kind  care,  im- 
proved rapidly,  and  attracted  much  attention  and  in- 
terest. They  were  remarkably  pretty,  and  equally 
bright  and  lively.  Mrs.  Allan  became  especially  inter- 
ested in  the  boy,  while  the  girl  was  the  chosen  playmate 
of  Mrs.  Mackenzie's  little  daughter,  Mary,  of  the  same 
age.  On  the  death  of  the  parents  their  relatives  mani- 
fested so  little  interest  in  the  children  that  Mrs.  Mac- 
kenzie proposed  to  a<lopt  Rosalie  if  Mrs.  Allan  would  do 
the  same  by  Edgar.  Mr.  Allan  at  first  opposed  the  plan, 
but  finally  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his  wife,  and  soon 
became  much  attached  to  the  boy.  This  couple  was  rich 
and  childless,  while  the  Mackenzies  ha<i  a  large  family, 
and  were  at  this  time  in  only  moderate  circumstances. 
The  little  orphans  were  legally  adopted  and  baptized  by 
the  names  of  Edgar  Allan  and  Rosalie  Mackenzie. 

Of  the  subsequent  destinies  of  the  children  thus 
strangely  cast  upon  the  benevolence  of  stnmgers,  that 
of  Edgar  is  already  known  to  the  world.  Surrounded 
by  luxury,  flattered  and  indulged,  his  position  was  far 
less  fortunate  than  that  of  his  sister,  who  was  exposed 
to  no  such  unfavorable  influences.  Both  children  were 
self-willed  and  obstinate,  and,  as  was  evident,  had  never 
been  taught  obedience ;  but  while  Mr.  Allan  conscien- 
tiously sought  to  subdue  Edgar  by  occasional  severity, 
alternating  with  most  injudicious  indulgence,  Rosalie 
was  subject  to  the  discipline  of  a  true,  motherly  kind- 
ness, directed  by  rare  good  sense  and  Christian  prin- 
ciple. The  writer  of  this  sketch  knew  Mrs.  Mackenzie 
well,  and  delights  in  recalling  the  image  of  one  whose 
loveliness  of  disposition  and  dignity  of  character  made 
her  loved  and  revered  by  all  who  knew  her,  and  whose 
very  presence  seemed  ever  to  carry  with  it  sunshine  and 
happiness. 
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Rosalie  was  also  fortunate  in  other  respects.  Her 
guardian^s  sister,  Miss  Mackenzie,  was  a  lady  of  elegant 
manners  and  accomplishments,  whose  educational  es- 
tablishment for  young  ladies  was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  its  time.  From  its  exclusive  circle  had  gone 
forth  many  a  young  girl  to  grace,  as  a  brilliant  belle  or 
accomplished  matron,  the  elegant  society  for  which  Vir- 
ginia was  then  famed..  Rosalie,  brought  up  under  the 
special  care  of  this  lady,  had  all  the  opportunities  of  a 
first-class  education,  and,  as  she  grew  up,  of  the  high 
social  position  occupied  by  the  family  of  her  guardian. 

How  did  the  sister  of  Edgar  A.  Poe  develop  under 
these  favoring  influences  ?  The  answer  involves  a  curi- 
ous condition  of  things  calculated  to  strangely  perplex 
the  observer. 

The  children  when  first  adopted  were,  in  person  as 
well  as  in  general  traits  and  disposition,  so  remarkably 
alike  as  to  be  generally  mistaken  for  twins.  Points  of 
this  strong  resemblance  remained  conspicuous  through 
life  ;  and  yet,  as  they  grew  toward  youth,  the  two  pre- 
sented a  contrast  so  extraordinary  that  in  all  biography 
a  greater  cannot  be  found  to  exist. 

£dgar  developed  into  a  brilliant  youth,  as  much 
noted  for  physical  beauty,  strength  and  activity,  as  for 
intellect  and  genius.  Rosalie,  as  though  some  myste- 
rious blight  had  fallen  upon  her,  gradually  drooped  and 
faded  into  a  languid,  dull  and  uninteresting  girlhood — 
apathetic  in  disposition  and  weak  in  body  and  mind. 
With  features  exactly  those  of  her  brother,  and  even 
possessed  of  his  very  peculiar  phrenological  develop- 
ments, no  two  persons  could  yet  have  presented  a  more 
marked  contrast.  Her  figure,  naturally  delicate  and, 
well-formed,  drooped  as  lacking  strength  for  its  own  sup- 
port, her  hands  generally  hanging  listlessly  at  her  side. 
Her  eyes,  dark  gray,  like  those  wonderful  spiritual  ones  of 
her  brother,  were  weak,  dull  and  expressive  only  of  utter 
vacuity.  She  was  accustomed  to  sit  for  long  intervals 
gazing  upon  vacancy,  and  when  aroused,  would  answer 
to  an  inquiry  :  ^^  I  wasn^t  thinking  at  all ;  I  was  asleep 
with  my  eyes  open."  She  had  an  invincible  dislike  of 
any  mental  or  physical  exertion ;  and  Miss  Mackenzie 
was  accustomed  to  state,  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that  after, 
as  a  child,  progressing  rapidly  in  her  studies  to  a  certain 
point,  she  at  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  ceased  absolutely  to 
make  farther  progress,  and  at  that  point  remained 
during  her  life.  Beyond  this  the  most  assiduous  care  of 
the  best  instructors  could  not  advance  her,  and  she 
thenceforth  always  wrote,  spelled  and  expressed  herself 
like  a  child,  while  her  musical  performance  was  like  that 
of  a  beginner.  Previous  to  this  time,  said  Miss  Macken- 
zie, she  had  been  a  bright  and  lively  child,  and  particu- 
larly fond  of  music  and  dancing;  but  when  this  new 
phase  came  upon  her  she  went  reluctantly  to  the  piano, 
and  could  with  difficulty  be  prevailed  upon  to  join  in  a 
dance,  observing  that  it  was  *'*'  too  fatiguing. "  She  looked 
indeed  as  she  often  said  that  she  felt,  ^*but  half  alive," 
and  yet  was  rarely  if  ever  sick.  Her  infirmity  appeared 
to  be  not  disease  but  a  simple  fading  or  wasting  away  of 
the  vitality  of  mind  and  body.  It  resembled  the  sudden 
blight  of  a  frosted  flower — it  might  live  on,  but  could 
never  recover  its  freshness  and  vigor. 

There  was  one  peculiarity  of  Miss  Poe  which  cannot 
be  passed  over  in  silence,  and  indeed  demands  special 
mention  as  being  one  of  the  curious  points  of  resem- 
blance between  herself  and  her  brother.  This  was,  with- 
out any  attempt  to  soften  it,  a  constant  morbid  craving 
for  stimulants,  coupled  with  a  most  unfortunate  suscepti- 
bility to  their  influence.  She  was  accustomed  to  frankly 
avow  her  craving  for  wine,  accompanied  by  the  asser- 
tion that  ^^  she  did  not  dare  to  touch  it,  because  of  her 


poor,  weak  head."  A  mere  taste  of  Vine  liad  the  effect 
of  dazing  and  confusing  her,  and  an  ordinary  dinner- 
glass,  which  others  could  take  with  impunity,  would 
throw  her  into  a  sort  of  stupor  and  heavy  sleep  of  hours' 
duration,  from  which  she  would  arouse  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme nervous  irritability,  succeeded  by  deep  depression 
and  melancholy.  This  is  precisely  what  Poe  stated  was 
the  effect  upon  himself  of  the  least  indulgence  in  al- 
coholic drinks,  and  his  intimate  friends  have  corrobo- 
rated his  statement.  One  of  these  has  told  me  that  ^^  a 
single  glass  of*  wine  had  more  effect  upon  Poe  than  a 
whole  bottle  upon  an  ordinary  man."  Mr.  Poe  always 
declared  that  he  drank  less  upon  occasion  than  hifli  com- 
panions, but  that  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be  more  sus- 
ceptible to  its  influence ;  and  this  we  can  easily  credit 
after  seeing  the  same  trait  so  strongly  marked  in  his 
sister.  How  imperative,  therefore,  it  is  that  allowance 
should  be  made  for  the  infirmity  which  his  enemies  have 
seized  upon  as  forming  the  darkest  blot  upon  his  char- 
acter! 

In  regard  to  this  peculiarity  of  Poe  and  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Mackenzie,  who  so  well  knew  both,  had  a  singular 
theory  of  her  own.  On  occasion  of  her  first  visit  to  the 
Poes,  she  had  observed  that  the  children  were  thin  and 
pale  and  very  fretful.  To  quiet  them,  their  old  nurse — 
whom  Mrs.  Poe  in  her  last  days  addressed  as  "  Mother," 
while  she  called  Mrs.  Poe  '*  Betty  " — took  them  upon 
her  lap'  and  fed  them  liberally  with  bread  soaked  in 
gin,  when  they  soon  fell  asleep.  Subsequently,  after  the 
death  of  the  parents,  the  old  woman  (who  remained  in 
Richmond  until  her  death,  not  long  after,  devoting  her- 
self to  the  children)  acknowledged  to  Mrs.  Mackenzie 
that  she  had,  from  the  very  birth  of  the  girl,  finely  ad- 
ministered to  them  gin  and  other  spirituous  liquors, 
with  sometimes  laudanum,  *^  to  make  them  strong  and 
healthy,"  or  to  put  them  to  sleep  when  restless.  Mrs. 
Mackenzie  was  convinced  that  this  woman,  who  was  a 
simple,  honest  creature,  was,  in  reality,  the  maternal 
grandmother  of  the  children,  and  conscientiously  acted 
for  their  good.  She  never  doubted  but  that  this  gin 
diet  had  stunted  their  growth  physically,  had  produced 
the  abnormal  craving  for  stimulants,  and  also,  in  the 
case  of  Rosalie,  utterly  paralyzed  both  mental  and  phy- 
sical faculties. 

''  My  conviction  is,"  she  was  accustomed  to  assert 
seriously,  '*that  Rosalie  was  naturally  gifted  with 
genius  and  intellect  not  inferior  perhaps  to  that  of 
Edgar,  but  that  these  were  blighted  by  the  injudicious 
treatment  of  the  nurse."  She  referred  to  this  cause 
many  of  Edgar's  and  Rosalie's  weaknesses,  as  their 
nervous  irritability;  but  on  Rosalie,  as  having  been 
from  her  yery  birth  subject  to  the  poisonous  influence 
of  gin  and  optt/m,  the  effect  liad  been  most  pernicious. 

It  may  appear  to  some  a  confirmation  of  this  rather 
startling  theory  when  it  is  mentioned  that  Rosalie  Poe, 
with  all  her  weakness,  yet  possessed  certain  traits  which 
in  Edgar  were  considered  as  evidences  of  poetic  tem- 
perament. She  had  his  instinctive  love  for,  if  not  his 
appreciation  of,  beauty  in  all  its  visible  forms,  and  an 
aversion  to  whatever  was  coarse,  harsh  or  disagreeable. 
Both  were  affected  to  melancholy  by  music,  whether 
gay  or  sad.  She  took  great  pleasure  in  the  rhyme  and 
jingle  of  verse — a  taste  which  her  brother  has  so  strongly 
evinced  in  his  liberal  use  of  repetition  and  the  refrain — 
and  for  this  reason  "The  Raven"  and  "The  Bells" 
were  her  favorite  poems.  Once  she  said,  *'  I  often  feel 
as  if  I  could  write  poetry.  I  have  it  all  in  my  head, 
but  somehow  can't  get  it  clear  enough  to  write  down." 
A  sad,  cliirped-wings  sort  of  feeling  it  must  have  been, 
if  Mrs.  Mackenzie's  theory  were  correct.     A  passionate 
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love  of  flowers  was  peculiar  to  both  henielf  and  her 
brother.  I  rarely  saw  the  latter  without  some  delicate 
bud  or  leaf  in  his  buttonhole,  and  a  bouquet  was  hi8 
sister^s  constant  accompaniment,  and  the  oflering  which 
she  was  accustomed  to  bestow  upon  those  whom  she 
called  her  ^^ favorites."  These  favored  individuals  were 
always  younj;  and  pretty;  for,  like  Queen  Elizabeth, 
neither  she  nor  her  brother  had  any  ''  liking  for  an  un- 
comely visage."  She,  even  beyond  middle  age,  pre- 
ferred the  society  of  young  persons,  whose  Uvely  sallies 
amused  her,  and  were  not  above  her  capacities  of  appre- 
ciation. Mrs.  Mackenzie  was  at  this  time  residing  in 
the  city  suburbs,  near  my  mother's  residence ;  and  in 
both  families  were  a  gay  group  of  young  persons,  to 
whom  Miss  Poe  attached  herself,  and  who,  though  con- 
stantly amused  by  her  oddities  of  dress  and  manner, 
regarded  her  with  good-natured  indulgence  as  a  privi- 
leged character.  I  remember  that  upon  one  occasion 
she  insisted  upon  accompanying  us  to  a  fashionable 
party,  for  which  she  arrayed  herself  in  a  style  which 
elicited  from  our  light-hearted  group  an  irrepressible 
burst  of  merriment.  It  was  her  habit  to  appropriate 
any  article  of  dress  or  adornment,  whether  her  own  or 
another's,  that  happened  to  strike  her  fancy,  or  to  be 
most  conveniently  at  hand,  and  the  effect  was  fre- 
quently absurd  in  the  extreme,  and  presented  a  singular 
contrast  to  her  brother's  fastidious  taste  in  dress.  She 
would  submit  to  our  criticisms  with  easy  indifference, 
but  rarely  took  advice,  save  fVom  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  to 
whom  ahe  accorded  the  o))edience  of  a  child. 

For  her  brother  Miss  Poe  had  the  most  unbounded 
admiration.  Her  pride  in  him  was  really  touching,  ac- 
companied, as  it  was,  by  an  humble  consciousness  of 
her  own  inferiority.  Nothing  afforded  her  more  plea- 
sure than  to  hear  him  eulogized,  or  to  be  introduced  to 
or  noticed  by  strangers  as  "  the  poet's  sister."  He,  on 
his  part,  took  little  or  no  interest  in  her,  and  never, 
that  I  am  aware,  replied  to  one  of  her  frequent  letters, 
except  in  a  postscript  to  some  member  of  the  Mackenzie 
family,  with  whom  he  was  on  almost  as  intimate  terms 
as  his  sister.  She  was  not  calculated  to  please  his  &s- 
tidious  taste,  and  perhaps  she  was  right  when  she  said, 
despondingly,  "I  believe  £dgar  is  ashamed  of  me." 
Sometimes  she  betrayed  a  bitter  consciousness  of  her 
inferiority.  "  I  don't  see  why  Edgar  should  have  all 
the  good  gifts  and  I  all  the  bail."  Often  she  was 
pathetic.  '^  I  know  tliat  people  can't  like  me  as  they 
do  Edgar.  I  am  of  no  use  to  anybody.  I  wish  it  were 
different,  but  I  can't  help  it ;  I  did  not  make  myself." 
And  in  these  moods  she  would  generally  conclude  with  : 
*'  Ma  loves  me.  She  never  gave  me  a  hard  word  in  her 
life."  And  in  this  protective  love  of  her  adopted  mother 
she  seemed  ever  to  find  her  chief  comfort  and  reliance. 

It  was  singular  that  Mrs.  Clemm,  whose  devotion  to 
Edgar  was  so  entire,  should  have  regarded  Kosalie  with 
a  coldness  amounting  to  aversion.  She,  who  never 
found  fault  with  Edgar,  was  always  harsh  with  Rosalie, 
who  said  of  her  :  *^  I  don't  remember  that  Aunt  Clemra 
ever  spoke  a  kind  word  to  me."  This  recalls  to  mind 
an  incident  related  by  Miss  Poe  herself.  She  went  on 
a  visit  to  her  brother  and  his  wife  at  Fordham,  and  was 
there  told  by  Mrs.  Clemm  that  they  *'  could  not  afford 
to  keep  her  over  a  week."  Edgar  was  at  this  time  in 
New  York,  whence  he  some  days  after  wrote  urgently 
to  his  mother-in-law  for  money  for  some  special  pur- 
pose. Finding  herself  unable  to  raise  the  necessary 
amount,  Mrs.  Clemm  appropriated  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  her  niece's  wardrobe,  the  sale  of  which  en- 
abled her  to  release  her  son-in-law  from  his  difficulties. 
But  Kosalie  never  forgot  the  deed.     She  immediately 


returned  home  with  the  story  of  her  wrongs,  and  thence- 
*  forth  ''Aunt  Clemm  "  became  the  object  of  her  bitter 
resentment.  Still  it  is  to  be  noted  to  her  credit  tlmt 
when,  afler  the  deaths  of  her  daughter  and  son-in-law, 
Mrs.  Clemm  was  reduced  to  soliciting  charitable  contri- 
butions for  her  support.  Miss  Poe  generously'  sent  to 
her,  without  being  applied  to,  the  whole  of  her  store  of 
pocket-money  or  ''savings."  She  was  rarely,  however, 
intrusted  with  money  to  any  extent,  being  accufitoraed 
to  spend  it  with  the  indiscretion  of  a  child,  in  purclias- 
ing  candy  or  some  useless  and  ill-judged  present  for  her 
friends. 

When,  in  1859,  Mr.  Poe  paid  his  last  visit  to  Rich- 
mond, Mrs.  Mackenzie  remarked  that  he  and  Ro:«alie 
seemed  on  more  familiar  terms,  and  "  more  like  brother 
and  sister  "  than  since  their  childhood.  He  treated  her 
indulgently,  and, accompanied  her  about  the  neighbor- 
hood to  be  introduced  to  her  ''favorites,"  only  now  and 
then  remarking  in  his  quiet,  half-playful,  half-sarcastic 
manner:  ''Rose,  why  can't  you  dress  like  a  civilized 
being  ?"  or  "  behave  like  other  people  ?"  She  took  un- 
wonted pains  to  please  him  ;  and  when,  after  his  de- 
parture for  New  York,  the  news  of  his  sudden  death 
arrived,  was  for  a  time  completely  overcome,  manifest- 
ing deeper  feeling  than  she  had  been  given  credit  for 
possessing.  Thenceforth  she  always  spoke  of  him  as 
"  my  dear  brother." 

In  looking  back  upon  this  time,  I  recall  the  Mackenzie 
&mily  as  a  happy  and  gay  little  circle,  dwelling  in  lux- 
ui*y,  and  observing  the  most  unbounded  "Old  Virginia 
hospitality."  But  then  came  the  war,  and  all  was 
changed.  At  the  conclusion  of  that  terrible  four  years' 
struggle  I  returned  to  my  once  beautiful  home,  only  to 
find  it  a  wreck.  It  was  no  longer  '•Talavera,"  but 
"  Battery  Ten,"  where  a  lonely  half-ruined  house  arose 
in  the  midst  of  encircling  fortifications  studded  with 
guns.  Out-buildings,  orchard,  vineyard,  all  were  swept 
away,  and  no  token  of  the  past  remained  save  here  and 
there  the  faint  outlines  of  garden-walks  and  a  hardy 
shrub  or  flower  springing  amid  scattered  shot  and  rusty 
bayonets.  The  neighbors,  including  the  Mackenzies, 
had  all  dispersed,  none  knew  whither.  In  this  desolate 
abode  I  remained  for  some  months,  with  one  or  two 
faithful  old  negroes  as  protectors.  Each  evening  we 
would  barricade  the  entrance  to  the  fort  as  a  sort  of 
protection  against  the  hordes  of  homeless  freed  negroes 
who  roamed  the  country,  subsisting  upon  whatever 
they  could  appropriate.  One  evening,  when  we  had 
taken  this  precaution,  some  one  was  heard  calling  with- 
out, and  mounting  the  ramparts  I  beheld  a  forlorn 
figure  in  black  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  trenches.  It 
proved  to  be  Rosalie  Poe.  She  was  looking  haggard  and 
ill.  The  Mackenzies,  she  told  me,  were  some  of  them 
dead  and  the  rest  living  in  extreme  poverty  somewhere 
in  the  country.  "  They  cannot  give  me  a  home  now," 
she  said.  "  They  have  to  work  for  their  living,  but  I 
am  not  strong  enough  to  work,  and  I  don't  know  what 
is  to  become  of  me.  If  Ma  were  living,  she  would  give 
me  a  home  so  long  as  she  had  a  roof  over  her  head." 
She  shortly  went  to  her  relatives  in  Baltimore;  but 
soon  returned,  saying  that  they  refused  to  receive  her, 
and  had  sent  her  back  to  the  Mackenzies,  which  family 
now  consisted  of  but  one  son,  in  wretched  health,  and  a 
widowed  daughter  with  her  Httle  children.  Their  sole 
means  of  subsistence  was  at  this  time  a  cow  and  the 
products  of  a  garden  which  some  person  had  kindly 
given  them,  and  this  latter  they  cultivated  with  their 
own  hands.  Miss  Poe,  as  she  declared,  was  not  strong 
enough  for  such  work,  and  the  family,  with  insufficient 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  were  not  able  to  support  her. 
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About  this  time  I  went  to  New  York,  where  1  soon 
after  received  a  letter  from  Miss  Poe  inclosing  some 
photojrraphs  of  her  brother  and  an  autograph  letter  of 
his,  wliicn  she  desired  me  to  dispose  of  at  whatever 
price  1  could  obtain.  I  intrusted  tiieni  first  to  Colonel 
Du  Solle,  editor  of  the  Sunday  Times  and  Messenger^ 
and  afterward  to  Mrs.  S.  H.  Kidder,  of  Boston,  both  of 
whom  kindly  exerted  themselves  in  behalf  of  the  desti- 
tute sister  of  the  poet.  But  no  one  cared  to  purcliase 
either  the  letter  or  the  pictures.  And,  meantime,  every 
few  days  brought  me  an  anxious  note  of  inquiry  from 
Miss  Poe. 

'*Dear  S.,"  she  writes,  in  her  characteristic  style, 
*'  have  you  got  no  tidings  for  me  about  my  brother's 
letters  and  pictures  V  Do,  8.,  do  something  for  me,  for 
I  am  worse  off  now  than  ever.  I  have  no  home  at  all, 
and  at  night  I  have  to  try  for  a  place  to  sleep.  I  really 
don't  know  what  will  become  of  me." 

She  writes  again,  on  the  blank  leaf  of  a  book  :  '*None 
of  my  relations  will  receive  me  except  one  cousin  by 
marriage,  a  widow.  She  is  kind  to  me,  but  her  house  is 
full  of  boarders." 

Again  :  *'Do,  dear  S.,  try  to  sell  the  letter  and  pic- 
tures. .  .  .  The  place  I  was  staying  at  last  when  I 
wrote  to  you  I  have  left,  for  my  cousin  could  not  give 
me  a  bed  to  sleep  in  any  longer.  I  walk  about  all  day 
till  I  am  most  dead,  and  don't  know  where  I  can  get  a 
place  at  night.  I  feel  like  a  lost  sheep  with  no  shoes 
nor  gloves." 

This  last  is  simply  a  specimen  of  Miss  Poe's  peculiar 
manner  of  expressing  herself,  whether  in  speech  or 
writing,  with  no  attention  to  pause  or  punctuation-^a 
peculiarity  which  was  a  source  of  constant  amusement 
to  others.  More  glaring  errors  of  expression  she  was 
constantly  guilty  of;  and  I  well  remember  the  air  of 
dignified  unconsciousness  with  which  Poe  once,  in 
company,  received  her  pathetic  appeal  to  "subscribe 
for  her  lame  foot."  That  she  should,  with  her  social 
and  educational  advantages,  have  been  capable  of  such 
barbarisms,  is  sufficient  proof  of  her  extreme  mental 
incapacity. 

Miss  Poe  afterward  paid  us  a  visit  of  some  weeks  in 
Bichmond.      She  was  utterly  broken  in  health  and 


spirits,  but  still  with  no  special  complaint.  "  Too  little 
blood  and  muscle,  and  too  much  nerves,"  said  an  old 
physician  who  kindly  attended  her.  Her  chief  pleasure 
seemed  to  be  in  talking  about  what  she  called  "  old 
times,"  and  in  childishly  recalling  the  luxuries  to  which 
she  had  been  accustomed.  She  had  never  had  an  ordi- 
nary appetite  or  eaten  more  than  would  have  sufficed  an 
infant ;  but  now  she  said  :  ''  Many  a  time  I  have  longed 
for  the  crusts  that  we  used  to  throw  to  the  dogs."  Her 
desire  was  limited  to '' good  bread  and  strong  coflfee," 
of  which  latter  she  drank  inordinate  quantities.  Pro- 
fessor Valentine,  brother  of  the  Virginia  sculptor,  de- 
Uvered  a  lecture  in  Baltimore  upon  the  genius  of  Poe, 
and  sent  to  her  the  proceeds,  about  fifty  dollars.  "With 
this  money  she  returned  to  Baltimore,  where  she  in- 
trusted it  to  a  relative  *'  to  take  «are  of  for  her."  Sub- 
sequently, wishing  to  make  him  a  present,  she  applied 
for  the  money,  and  was  informed  that  he  had  appropri- 
ated it  to  the  payment  of  her  board  while  she  remained 
in  his  family.  Such  is  the  story  which  we  heard  from 
others  beside  Miss  Poe,  who,  in  her  indignation,  con- 
sulted a  lawyer  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  recovering 
her  money. 

Through  life  the  course  of  Rosalie  Poe's  destiny  had 
been  much  that  of  her  brother,  and  its  ending  was 
destined  to  bear  out  the  similitude.  Her  health  became 
so  utterly  broken,  and  her  condition  in  Baltimore  so 
pitiable,  that  some  persons  at  length  exerted  themselves 
to  secure  for  her  a  home  in  a  charitable  institute — 
whether  in  that  city  or  Washington  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain.  Here  she  died,  and  in  such  obscurity 
that  it  was  some  months  ere  her  few  friends  were  in- 
formed of  it. 

Mrs.  Clemm,  it  will  be  remembered,  met  with  the 
same  fate — a^  refuge  and  a  death  in  a  cliari table  insti- 
tute. So  passed  away  the  sister  of  the  poet,  and  the 
woman  whom  he  had  called  his  "more  than  mother." 
So,  also,  died  his  parents — dependent  upon  charity  for 
the  last  necessities  of  life,  and  a  final  resting-place, 
though  even  the  spot  of  their  burial  is  now  not  remem- 
bered. Truly,  a  strange  fatality  appears  to  have  at- 
tended upon  this  family. 

Sus^N  Archeb  Weiss. 
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*'1t  is  very  important,"  said  young  Mrs.  Jepstone; 
"^Mt  is  the  most  important  thing  of  all.  We  must  have 
plenty  of  sunshine  in  every  room.  I  'm  not  at  all  par- 
ticular about  the  style  or  color  of  the  house.  Give  me 
pleasant,  sunny  rooms  and  I  shall  be  satisfied." 

The  young  Jepstones  had  prospered  recently,  and  had 
decided  to  give  up  boarding,  build  a  house,  and  go  to 
housekeeping. 

''A  boarder,"  said  Mrs.  Jepstone,  "  is  practically  a 
homeless  being.  In  our  own  house  we  shall  begin  to 
live,  and  get  thoroughly  acquainted  with  each  other." 

This  and  much  more  was  said  during  the  busy  weeks 
while  they  were  looking  over  plans  and  considering  esti- 
mates. At  first,  Mrs.  Jepstone  laid  out  a  marvelous 
structure,  with  plenty  of  closets,  a  piazza  on  three 
sides,  smoking-room,   billiard-room,  two    bath-rooms, 
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and,  in  fact,  an  admirable  house— on  paper.  There 
were  to  be  six  rotmis  on  the  first  fioor  and  eight  on  the 
second  and  four  in  the  attic.  Mr.  Jepstone  suggested 
that  the  plot  of  ground  he  had  bought  of  the  receiver 
of  the  railroad  at  Naumskeg  was  really  quite  small, 
and  she  reluctantly  took  off  two  of  the  piazzas.  Then 
they  began  to  cut  the  plan  down  to  suit  the  area  of 
their  available  funds,  and,  at  last,  they  got  at  the  bot- 
tom facts.  The  house  must  be  very  small.  A  sitting 
or  common-room,  a  dining-room  and  kitchen  on  the  first 
fioor,  four  chambers  above,  and  that  was  all. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Mrs.  Jepstone,  **any  little  box 
will  answer,  provided  every  room  is  light  and  pleasant. 
It  will  be  my  home,  and  I  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied  to 
sit  all  day  at  the  sunny  windows.  There  is  really  no- 
thing so  important  as  sunshine.  £very  window  must 
be  sunny." 
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*'  You  can  hardly  expect  every  room  to  be  sunny." 

'*Why  not?"  said  Mrs.  Jepstone,  with  charming 
feminine  perversity.  "  Does  not  Cousin  Clara  have  the 
sun  in  every  one  of  her  rooms  ?" 

'*  Clara  lives  in  a  flat,  top  floor,  comer  house,  south 
side,  with  all  the  rooms  in  a  row  east  and  west." 

''  Can't  we  build  our  house  in  that  way  ?" 

^*How  would  it  look?  Just  think  of  a  house  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  long  and  sixteen  feet  wide  1" 

''  At  any  rate,  hospitals  have  sunny  roomn,  and  the 
last  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  recommended 
that  every  school-room  should  have  a  sunny  aspect.  I 
do  hope  our  house  will  have  the  sunshine  in  every  room. 
It  is  a  sanitary  necessity." 

*'  All  right,  my  love.  I  '11  see  the  architect  to-day, 
and  tell  him  it  must  h^  done.  You  shall  have  the  sun 
in  every  room — wherever  you  wish." 

^^  Oh,  I  knew  it  could  be  done  I  I  shall  now  be  per- 
fectly contented  with  everything.  Will  they  begin  to 
dig  the  cellar  soon  ?" 

^^  It  is  all  finished  and  walled  up.  I  found  a  place 
where  some  one  had  begun  to  build  and  then  for  some 
reason  gave  it  up.  I  bought  the  abandoned  cellar  and 
masonry.  You  remember  the  place  where  they  began 
to  grade  for  the  railroad  just  where  it  was  to  cross 
the  county  road  ?"  ^ 

*'  Yes ;  that 's  such  a  pretty  spot.  I  believe  they 
intended  to  put  the  station  there." 

"  Exactly ;  and  I  bought  the  very  place  where  the 
round-house  was  to  stand." 

Mr.  Jepstone  went  down  town  that  morning,  leaving 
his  wife  at  the  boarding-place.  When  he  reached  the 
street  he  looked  up  at  the  sun,  and  said,  with  a  mys- 
terious smile : 

'*  There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  it  can  be  done. 
I  must  either  adjust  the  solar  system  to  my  house  or 
my  house  to  the  solar  system.  The  former  plan  would 
probably  prove  difficult,  if  dot  impracticable." 

The  spot  selected  for  the  new  house  lay  about  four 
miles  from  town,  in  the  lovely  suburbs  of  Naumskeg. 
When  Mrs.  Jepstone  first  went  out  to  inspect  the  site, 
she  was  cliarmed  with  everything.  When  she  saw  the 
cellar  all  complete,  neatly  walled  up  and  boarded  over, 
she  naturally  asked  why  it  had  such  a  singular  shape. 
The  cellar  was  in  the  form  of  a  vast  circle. 

"It  is  rather  curious,"  said  Mr.  Jepstone,  "but  I 
saved  over  two  hundred  dollars  by  buying  tins  aban- 
doned work.  The  cellar  will  be  a  trifle  large  for  the 
house,  yet  it  has  one  great  advantage — the  sun  will 
shine  on  every  side." 

After  that  Mrs.  Jepstone  did  not  see  the  place  till  the 
frame  of  the  house  had  been  boarded  in  and  the  roof 
shingled.  It  was  a  cloudy  day,  and  the  country  did  not 
appear  at  its  best ;  however,  the  house  was  charming, 
really  artistic,  and  so  small  and  snug  it  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  take  care  of  it.  She  wandered  through  the 
unfinished  rooms  admiring  everything. 

"  You  feel  quite  sure  all  the  rooms  will  be  sunny  ? 
I  'm  sorry  it  is  such  a  dull  day,  for  then  I  could  see  for 
myself." 

Her  husband  replied  that  he  felt  quite  sure  she  would 
have  the  sun  in  every  room. 

"  It  does  not  seem  verj'  different  from  Mrs.  Umbago's 
cottage,  and  I  'm  sure  they  never  have  the  sun  in  their 
parlor  after  nine  o'clock." 

"  It 's  all  right,  niy  dear.  Every  room  will  be  sunny — 
even  the  kitchen." 

"Oh  I  the  kitchen  is  not  so  important.  I  dare  say 
Katy  would  not  mind  if  the  sun  never  shone  there." 

It  so  happened  that  she  did  not  again  visit  the  house 


till  it  was  finished  and  the  women  went  out  to  clean 
the  windows  and  put  down  the  carpets.  She  went  out 
with  her  husband  in  the  two  o'clock  train,  and  when  they 
left  the  station  at  Parson's  Dock  and  walked  over  to 
Naumskeg  they  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  house. 

"Why,  Edward  1  how  the  house  has  changed  I  I 
had  an  impression  it  faced  south." 

"  It 's  a  little  west  of  south." 

"  Well,  never  mind ;  the  parlor  will  be  sunny,  and 
that's  a  comfort." 

The  carpet-women  were  at  work  in  the  parlor  when 
they  arrived,  and  Mrs.  Jepstone  at  once  said  : 

"My  dear,  the  curtains  should  be  put  up  at  once: 
the  sun  will  fade  the  carpets." 

"  I  '11  look  after  that  at  once.  Come  and  see  the 
dining-room." 

The  delights  of  this  room  kept  her  busy  till  they  were 
ready  to  return  to  town.  As  they  came  out  on  the  little 
porch  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  shone  full  in  their 
&ce8. 

"  How  very  pleasant !"  said  Mrs.  Jepstone.  "  This 
western  aspect  is  lovely.  I  always  did  admire  a  house 
that  pointed  toward  the  sunset." 

On  the  following  Saturday  they  moved  out.  It  would 
have  been  a  very  happy  day  an4  they  would  have 
asked  many  friends  to  the  house-warming,  only  it  rained 
hard.  Mrs.  Jepstone  suggested  that  they  wait  till 
Monday  or  pleasant  weather,  but  their  landlady  po- 
litely suggested  that  if  they  stayed  over  Sunday  she 
should  expect  a  full  week's  board  in  advance.  So  it 
liappened  they  went  to  their  new  home  in  a  cheerful 
little  rain-storm,  and  were  liappy. 

In  the  night  the  storm  cleared  away.  Mrs.  Jepstone 
awoke  in  her  new  home  with  the  bright  sunshine  stream- 
ing in  at  the  window. 

"How  channingi"  she  exclaimed.  "I  always  did 
love  to  see  the  sun  rise." 

"  You  can  see  it  now  as  often  as  you  wish,''  said  her 
husband — "  that  is,  if  you  wake  up." 

The  breakfast-room  was  a  new  delight.  It  had  two 
windows,  one  east  one  south.  The  sun  would  shine 
there  all  day.  Unfortunately  it  clouded  over  again  at 
noon  and,  before  night,  rained  again.  The  next  day 
was  dull,  and  Mrs.  Jepstone  was  too  busy  putting  her 
house  in  order  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  weather. 
At  night  her  husband  retiuned  from  town  with  a  letter 
frt)m  Cousin  Mary  Ames. 

Mrs.  Jepstone  read  it  with  dismay. 

"  Cousin  Mary  Ames  is  coming  to  make  us  a  visit. 
She  will  be  here  to-morrow.  Of  course,  we  shall  be 
delighted  to  see  her ;  but  I  do  think  she  might  have 
waited  till  we  were  fairly  settled." 

The  next  day  came  Mary  Ames  and  fair  weather. 
She  arrived  at  ten  o'clock,  and  the  two  ladies  at  once 
sat  down  in  the  bright  and  sunny  dining-room  to  discuss 
the  affairs  of  the  universe. 

"Yes,  it  is  a  very  pretty  house,  and  every  room  is 
just  as  bright  and  cheerful  as  this." 

"  Every  room  ?" 

"  Yes,  every  room  ;  even  the  little  room  I  showed  to 
you  as  the  guest-chamber  has  the  sun." 

"  It  has  a  west  window,  I  suppose  ?" 

"No,  both  windows  face  north.  Now,  my  love,  tell 
me  more.     I  didn't  half  understand  your  letter." 

"  It 's  simple  enough.  You  remember  that  odious 
Mr.  Timmins  ?  He  proposed  to  me  and  I  declined  with 
thanks." 

"  Declined,  my  love,  with  all  that  money  ?" 

"Distinctly  declined  ;  and  he  proposed  again,  and  I 
declined  with  some-^well,  with  some  emphasis.     La^t 
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Saturday  he  proposed  again,  so  I  decided  to  come  to  you 
and  stay  until  he  got  over  it.  No  one  knows  I  'm  here 
except  mother.   You  will  protect  me,  won't  you,  dear  ?" 

"Oh,  certainly.     He  will  never  find  you  here." 

"  Just  then  the  servant  came  in  and  said  there  was  a 
man  in  the  kitchen  asking  for  something  to  eat." 

'*  Mercy,  Katy  I  Have  the  tramps  found  us  out  al- 
ready ?  Give  him  something  to  eat  and  tell  him  to  go 
away.  You  must  never  admit  beggars  to  the  house. 
They  only  want  to  see  if  it  is  worth  while  to  come 
again." 

A  moment  after,  the  man  crossed  the  yard — ^a  suspi- 
cious character  with  a  furtive  glance  and  ill-favored  face. 
As  he  went  out  the  front  gate  he  studied  the  house 
slyly,  as  if  to  find  its  weak  points. 

*^  Shall  you  have  a  garden  ?" 

'"Oh,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Jepstone.  "We  have  a  little 
ground  round  the  house.  Will  you  come  out  and  see  it  ?" 

The  two  ladies  walked  up  and  down  the  strip  of  grass 
on  either  side  of  the  house.  Cousin  Mary  Ames  greatly 
admiring  the  tiny  lawn. 

"  What  is  that  long  grassy  bank  beyond  your  fence  ?" 

*'  Oh  I  that 's  the  abandoned  railroad.  They  finished 
the  grading  and  started  to  build  a  round-house.  Then 
the  money  gave  out  and  the  work  stopped.  We  bought 
the  very  spot  where  the  round-house  was  to  stand." " 

'*  And  you  put  your  house  directly  over  the  pit  where 
the  turn-table  was  to  be  ?  Happy  thought !  Saved  the 
trouble  of  digging  a  cellar." 

"Yes,  I  believe  so,"  said  Mrs.  Jepstone,  doubtfully. 
"  How  did  you  know  that  ?" 

"  I  've  a  friend  an  engineer.  He  has  been  giving  me 
lessons  in  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  My  love,  why  did  you  not  tell  me  of  this  before  ? 
Is  he  handsome  ?" 

Long  and  earnestly  did  they  talk  on  this  new  and  in- 
teresting theme,  as  they  ^oitered  on  the  lawn.  Finally 
they  wandered  quite  round  the  house  and  came  to  the 
rear  of  the  place. 

"  Why,  how  strange  I  I  thought  your  house  was 
pearl-gray,  with  straw-colored  blinds.  This  side  is 
olive-green,  with  maroon  trimmings  and  brown  blinds.'* 

Mrs.  Jepstone  gazed  upon  the  back  of  her  house  in 
surprise  and  disnu^y.  What  could  the  painters  have 
been  about  ?  This  side  of  the  house  was  wholly  differ- 
ent from  the  front.  If  she  had  not  known  it  was  her 
home  she  would  have  been  obliged  to  be  presented  and 
properly  introduced  to  it. 

"  It  is  the  most  mortifying  thing  I  ever  knew.  I  don't 
believe  Edward  knows  anything  about  it.  Come  ;  it 's 
clouding  over  again.     Let  us  go  into  the  house." 

About  ^ve  o'clock  Cousin  Mary  Ames  said  she  would 
take  a  walk  and  go  to  the  village  post-office.  There 
might  be  a  letter  for  her. 

She  returned  in  about  an  hour  in  a  high  state  of  ex- 
citement. 

"  Oh  1  what  shall  I  do  ?    He  has  followed  me  here." 

"Who,  the  engineer?" 

"  No  ;  Mr.  Timmins.  I  found  a  letter  from  mother, 
saying  he  left  town  within  an  hour  after  1  did.  You 
see  mother's  seamstress  sometimes  works  for  his  mother. 
He  wanted  to  know  where  I  lived.  Of  course,  I  couldn't 
be  rude,  so  I  told  him  I  was  staying  at  the  little 
poarl-colored  house  with  straw-colored  blinds." 

That  night  Mr.  Jepstone  came  out  with  a  number  ©f 
books,  and  said  he  should  stay  at  home  the  next  day  to 
read  up  on  a  certain  matter.  Of  course,  he  heard  all 
about  the  tramp,  the  engineer  and  Mr.  Timmins. 

"I'll  fix  Timmins,"  said  he.  "He  will  never  find 
the  pearl-colored  house  with  straw-colored  blinds." 


The  next  day  was  warm  and  sunny.  Immediately 
after  breakfast  Cousin  Mary  Ames  again  set  out  for  the 
post-office.  She  had  not  been  gone  hvii  minutes  before 
she  returned  breathless  with  emotion. 

"  Oh,  he 's  coming  to  call  on  me  I  I  saw  him  on  the 
street.  I  'ni  going  to  my  room.  Tell  him  I  'm  very 
busy  to-day — too  ill  to  do  a  thing — tell  him  anything, 
only  keep  him  away." 

"  Who  ?    Not  the  engineer  ?" 

"No ;  Timmins." 

With  that  she  went  up  to  her  own  room  at  the  rear  of 
the  house.  Mr.  Jepstone  heard  all  that  she  said,  and 
he  immediately  went  to  the  kitchen.  As  she  went  up 
the  stairs  the  house  seemed  to  whirl  round  and  her 
head  swam. 

"  Mercy  1"  she  cried,  as  she  entered  the  room  and  sat 
down  by  the  window.  "  Am  I  going  to  be  dizzy  ?  Why, 
how  strange  1  I  did  not  observe  before  what  a  good 
view  of  the  road  this  window  gives.  Oh,  there  he 
comes  1  looking  at  every  house  along  the  way.  I  '11  hide 
behind  the  curtain." 

She  watched  him  from  the  shelter  of  the  lace  curtain 
with  interest.  He  seemed  puzzled,  and  looked  at  the 
house  doubtfully.  Then  he  paused  and  took  out  a  bit 
of  paper  on  which  he  had  evidently  written  a  memo- 
randum of  the  pearl-colored  house  with  straw-colored 
blinds.  He  looked  at  the  house  steadily  for  a  moment, 
and  seemed  to  think  there  was  some  mistake,  and  then 
he  walked  on  out  of  sight. 

"  Stupid  man  I  He  must  see  that  this  is  the  house. 
I  'm  thankful  he 's  gone.  I  never  could  marry  such  a 
simpleton  1" 

She  returned  to  the  dining-room  and  found  Mrs.  Jep- 
stone busy  over  her  sewing. 

"  He  went  right  past  and  never  recognized  the  place 
at  all.    I  saw  him  ftom  my  window." 

"  How  could  you,  dear  ?  Your  room  is  at  the  back 
of  the  house." 

"At  any  rate,  he  did  not  come  in.  I  was  a  trifle 
dizzy  as  I  went  up-stairs,  yet  I  'm  quite  sure  I  saw  him. " 

"It's  very  late,"  replied  Mrs.  Jepstone.  "The  sun 
has  gone  from  this  window.  I  must  see  Katy  about 
lunch." 

"  Lunch  !    Why,  it 's  not  ten  o'clock  1" 

"  Then  the  sun  must  have  gone  behind  a  cloud." 

"  Not  at  all,  dear.     It 's  a  lovely  day." 

Absorbed  in  her  work,  Mrs.  Jepstone  made  no  reply 
except  to  say  absently : 

"  Shall  I  use  box  or  knife  plaiting  ?" 

"Box,  of  course." 

"Nothing  more  of  importance  happened  till  the 
family  met  at  lunch.  Just  as  the  meal  was  over  Mr. 
Jepstone  said  to  his  wife : 

"  Will  you  have  the  sun  in  the  parlor  or  the  dining- 
room  ?" 

She  made  no  reply,  but  rising  quickly  she  dipped 
her  napkin  in  the  water  and  began  to  nervously  bathe 
his  head. 

"  Oh  I  you  poor,  poor  dear  !  You  have  been  working 
too  hard  again.  Your  mind  is  giving  way  under  the 
terrible  strain  of  business." 

"  I  'm  only  trying  to  please  you,  my  dear.  You  said 
you  liked  a  sunny  room,  and  I  have  arranged  every- 
thing to  have  the  sun  shine  there  this  afternoon." 

"  Don't  speak  of  it.  I  prefer  the  shade.  Have  some 
tea,  dear.  You  'II  feel  better  presently.  Mary,  run  up 
to  my  room  for  a  shawl.  Perhaps  Edward  will  lie 
down  on  the  sofa  ?" 

"  Nonsense  1"  said  Mr.  Jepstone.  "  I  'm  going  out 
for  a  walk." 
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At  dinDer-time  Mrs.  Jepstone  remarked  that  it  was 
very  pleasant  to  be  able  to  see  the  glowing  sunset  out 
the  east  window. 

They  retired  early,  though  it  was  a  lovely  night  with 
a  fine  full  moon.  Mary  Ames  lay  for  a  long  time  sleep- 
less and  restless,  and  wondering  why  some  one  had  not 
called.  He  must  be  able  to  find  the  pearl-colored  house 
with  straw-colored  blinds.  He,  surely,  was  not  so 
stupid  as  the  odious  Timmins. 

"  Hark  !  what  was  that  ?    Burglars  ?'» 

Being  naturally  a  brave  girl,  and  knowing  that  it  was 
just  possible  a  certain  young  gentleman  in  the  engineer- 
ing profession  might  be  near,  she  rc^e  and  hastily  threw 
on  a  blue  wrap  with  pink  ribbons,  and  softly  drew  the 
curtain  one  side  and  looked  out.  The  moon  was  shining 
brightly,  and  by  its  light  she  saw  two  men  standing  near 
the  back  door. 

Then  there  was  an  ominous  snapping  of  wood.  Oh, 
it  was  the  tramp  1  He  had  returned  with  a  friend. 
They  were  burglars,  trying  to  eff*ect  an  entrance.  She 
flew  on  noiseless  steps — or,  more  correctly  speaking,  in 
silken  hose — to  the  door  of  Mr.  Jepstone 's  room. 

^^  Wake  up,  cousin  I  There  are  burglars  at  the 
kitchen  door  I" 

"  All  right,"  cried  a  voice  from  within.  "Don't  be 
alarmed.    Go  back  to  your  room  ;  I  'II  attend  to  them." 

She  ran  shivering  back  to  her  room,  and  lay  down  in 
her  wrap  and  tried  to  sleep. 

The  tramp  liad  used  his  eyes  well.  The  new  house 
seemed  to  be  worth  entering.  So  he  took  to  himself  a 
companion  spirit,  and  arrived  at  the  house  at  eleven 
o'clock — an  early  hour  for  their  profession,  but  the  fact 
was  they  had  an  engagement  at  one  with  some  fViends  at 
the  savings-bank. 

The  rear  door  of  the  house  had  easily  yielded  to  their 
persuasions,  when,  without  a  moment's  warning,  it 
seemed  to  be  moving  away.  The  modest  moon  disap- 
peared behind  the  roof.  In  fact,  she  appeared  to  avert 
her  face  from  the  sight  of  the  criminals  below.  Then 
the  shadow  of  the  house  began  to  move  over  the  grass 
and  to  envelop  them  like  a  pall.  The  entire  house 
seemed  ready  to  fly  away.  It  moved,  it  turned 
around — already  the  door  liad  disappeared  round  the 
comer  1 

Paralyzed  with  terror,  the  men  dropped  their  tools 
and  fled  in  two  directions  in  mingled  fear,  amazement 
and  guilty  remorse.  They  could  enter  an  ordinary 
house  cheerfully ;  but  this  one  had  peculiarities  beyond 
their  experiences. 

Mr.  Jepstone  looked  out  the  rear  door  of  his  house, 
and  seeing  the  excellent  tools  left  by  the  burglars  on  the 
grass,  he  quietly  gathered  them  up,  took  them  to  his 
own  innocent  tool-chest,  locked  up  the  house,  and  slept 
the  sleep  of  the  just. 

As  for  Mary  Ames,  she  was  quickly  lost  in  slumber 
in  her  blue  wrap  with  pink  ribbons.  The  moon  calmly 
resumed  business,  and  soon  reached  the  noon  of  night. 
About  this  hour  there  seemed  to  be  a  faint  suggestion  of 
music  in  the  air.  Mrs.  Jepstone  heard  it,  and  awoke 
with  a  start. 

'*  Edward  I  Edward  I  the  burglars  have  returned  !  I 
hear  them  breaking  the  door  I" 

'*  Nonsense  I  It 's  a  serenade.  The  fellow  plays 
with  great  feeling.  I  did  not  know  so  much  could  be 
gotten  out  of  a  trombone." 

'*  It 's  very  nice  in  the  neighbors  to  welcome  us  to  the 
village  in  this  way." 

"  It 's  not  for  us.  It 's  for  Cousin  Mary  Ames.  It 's 
a  shame  to  disturb  the  poor  girl.  I  '11  drive  the  wretched 
Timmins  away . " 


"  Don't  do  anything  nush."  ^ 

'*'  Do  not  be  alarmed.  I  '11  send  him  oflf  as  i  did  the 
burglars." 

The  young  person  outside,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  master  of  the  trombone,  had  nerves  of  iron.  He 
had  been  brought  up  from  his  youth  on  a  severe  railroad 
diet.  He  knew  an  embankment  when  he  stood  on  it. 
He  was  a  good  observer,  and  he  had  remarked  the  cir- 
cular coping  of  the  cellar- wall  of  the  house,  and  had 
smiled  in  a  professional  way  as  he  began  his  sere- 
nade. Suddenly  the  music  quivered  slightly.  It  did 
not  actually  stop,  but  bore  a  burden  of  surprise  upon 
its  liquid  notes.  Just  as  before,  the  dark  and  sileni 
house  turned  calmly  round  on  its  vertical  axis,  which 
seemed  to  be  the  chimney.  Still  the  music  went  on, 
and  one  there  was  who  felt  glad.  Then  she  wondered 
why  the  music  seemed  to  be  passing  away,  and  she  said 
to  herself :  * 

"He  did  manage  that  diminuendo  beautifully.  It 
sounded  exactly  as  if  I  was  being  carried  slowly  away 
tcom  him.  Ah  I  now  it  is  coming  back.  What  a  lovely 
crescendo !" 

Then  the  music  stopped  and  the  serenader  burst  into 
a  peal  of  laughter.  Suddenly  a  tall  figure  in  black  and 
white  stood  before  him. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir,  by  making  such  a  din  at 
this  hour  of  the  night  ?  It 's  not  very  becoming  in  a 
man  of  your  mature  years." 

The  young  man  only  laughed  and,  waving  his  trom- 
bone toward  the  house,  said  : 

"  How  do  you  work  the  thing  ?  It 's  a  very  happy 
tbought  and  shows  the  I  rue  engineering  spirit." 

**  Oh,  I  beg  pardon  1  I  thought  it  was  the  venerable 
Timmins  come  to  disturb  our  cousin's  peace." 

Just  then  there  appeared  a  vision  of  feminine  loveli- 
ness in  a  ravishing  costume  of  blue  with  pink  ribbons, 
and  a  fichu  tied  over  her  head. 

**  It 's  Mr.  Clawson,  Mr.  Jepstone.  I  've  been  en- 
gaged to  him  a  week  or  more." 

"  Delighted  to  see  you.  Won't  you  come  in  smd 
have  a  bit  of  supper  ?  My  wife  will  be  delighted  to  see 
you." 

*'  I  'II  come  in  on  one  condition.  You  must  tell  me 
how  you  work  the  machine.  It 's  no  wonder  I  could 
not  find  the  straw-colored  house  with  pearl-colored 
blinds.     It  was  turned  the  other  way  this  afternoon." 

"I  'II  tell  you  all  about  it.  Scientific  idea,  isn't  it? 
Come  in." 

The  trombone  was  laid  tenderly  on  the  sofa  in  the 
parlor,  and  the  two  gentlemen  sat  down  while  Cousin 
Mary  Ames  went  to  the  pantry  in  search  of  such  good 
things  as  she  could  find. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  a  distracting  object  in 
a  pink  wrap  with  blue  ribbons  appeared  before  them. 

"  Oh,  Edward  I  Edward  I  Husband  I  Help  me !  Call 
the  doctor!  My  mind  is  reeling  from  its — Oh  I  Beg 
parion,  sir." 

**  Mr.  Clawson,  my  dear.  Mr.  Clawson  is  engaged  to 
Cousin  Mary  Ames." 

"Delighted  to  see  you,  sir.  Excuse  my  agitation. 
The  fact  is  I  was  nearly  fhintio  at  the  awful  sight  I  just 
witnessed  in  the  heavens.  Are  you  quite  sure,  dear, 
that  the  solar  system  is  safe  ?  I  was  leaning  out  my 
window  listening  to  the  music  and  gazing  at  the  moon 
when  it — I  mean  the  moon — and  all  the  stars  swam 
round  the  sky.  The  moon  actually  fled  behind  the 
house,  and  then  I  think  I  must  have  fainted.  Ah,  it 
was  terrible  I" 

The  only  reply  to  this  was  a  laugh  from  both  the  gen- 
tlemen.    Just  here  the  door  opened  and  Cousin  Mary 
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appeared  bearing  a  tray,  on  which  was  a  quart  of  oys- 
ters in  a  yellow  bowl,  a  plate  of  seed  cakes  and  a  piece 
of  cheese.  She  paused  in  surprise  on  seeing  Mrs.  Jep- 
Btone,  and  said  with  jus»t  a  shade  of  vexation  : 

*'  What  a  coincidence  !  How  could  you  put  on  that 
wrap  ?  I  told  you  we  should  look  like  two  peas  in  a 
apod." 

Under  the  soothing  influence  of  the  midnight  lunch 
serenity  was  soon  restored,  and  then  Mr.  Clawson  asked 
for  an  explanation  of  the  singular  behavior  of  the 
house. 

''It's  very  simple,"  said  Mr.  Jepstone.  *' My  wife 
insisted  that  the  sun  must  shine  in  every  room  of  our 
new  house.  I  felt  sure  it  would  be  difficult'to  adjust 
the  solar  system  to  the  house,  or  to  induce  the  sun  to 
shine  in  the  north  windows.  So  I  built  the  house  on  the 
platform  of  an  abandoned  railroad  turn-table.  A  few 
dollars  set  the  old  machinery  in  order,  and  now,  when 
I  wish  the  sun  to  shine  in  any  particular  room,  I  have 
only  to  go  to  the  kitchen  and  turn  the  crank  till  the 
house  is  properly  adjusted  to  the  meridian.    As  the  sun 


moves  away  I  give  the  crank  a  turn  or  two  and  the  house 
follows  the  sun." 

*'  My  love,"  said  Mrs.  Jepstone,  '*  I  'm  deeply  grate- 
ful for  your  thoughtful  regard  for  my  wishes,  but  what 
will  folks  say  ?  We  shall  never  hear  the  last  of  it. 
People  will  ask  if  we  enjoy  riding,  and  if  great  circle 
sailing  is  as  pleasant  on  land  as  on  sea,  and  that  sort  of 
thing.    Can't  the  thing  be  locked  up  somehow  ?" 

"  Certainly,  my  love.  We  '11  select  a  good  position  for 
the  house  to-morrow  and  throw  the  crank  into  the  well." 

After  that  Mr.  Clawson  played  "Sweet  By-and-By  " 
on  his  trombone  with  great  feeling,  and  returned  to  his 
hotel  for  the  night. 

Mrs.  Jepstone  tried  the  next  day  to  decide  which  way 
the  house  should  permanently  face,  and,  though  her 
husband  kindly,  turned  the  house  round  several  times, 
she  could  not  come  to  any  conclusion,  and  so  they  let  it 
remain  as  it  was.  And  now,  whenever  Mrs.  Jepstone 
wishes  to  save  the  parlor  carpets  from  the  sun,  she 
rings  the  bell  and  says  : 

"'  Kate,  just  turn  the  house  a  trifle  to  the  east  1" 
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CHAPTER  I. 

**8he?  Pretty  girl?  Wal,  I  never  thought  whether 
she  was  good-lookin'  or  not.  Maybe  she  is.  It 's  only  old 
Waiters  Sybil." 

Sybil  looked  up  as  the  words  reached  her  with  a  sudden 
interest,  half  angry,  half  amused.  Anger  was  strongest. 
Why  must  it  always  be  "old  Waiters  Sybil,"  as  if  she 
had  no  personality  of  her  own  ;  above  all,  when  she  was 
conscious  of  owning  a  much  more  definite  and  individual 
one  than  that  of  most  of  the  girls  about  her  ?  And  what 
right  had  Hopkins,  the  express-driver,  to  point  her  out 
in  such  fashion?  Her  cheeks  flamed,  and  she  looked 
steadily  and  defiantly  at  the  speaker,  who  chuckled 
slightly,  and  then  touched  up  the  old  gray  horse,  known 
to  all  the  village,  and  the  only  public  means  of  convey- 
ance to  or  from  the  little  station  by  the  liver,  a  mile  from 
the  village  proper.  The  long,  light  wagon  served  for 
freight  or  passengers,  though  the  latter  were  seldom  to  be 
had,  the  lonely  station  giving  no  indication  of  the  village 
which,  though  on  a  hill,  was  still  shut  in  by  other  higher 
hills,  piling  up  to  the  noi-th  and  ending  in  tiie  dim  line  of 
the  Gr«en  Mountains. 

To-day  Hopkins  had  taken  unusual  pains,  for  a  bufialo- 
robe  was  folded  over  the  shaky  seat  which,  as  they 
climbed  the  steep  pitch,  gave  every  indication  of  forsaking 
its  place  altogether,  the  solitary  passenger  holding  on 
resolutely  and  looking  about  with  interest.  At  the  top 
the  old  horse  stopped  for  a  moment  with  a  long  sigh  and 
a  prolonged  and  tremulous  shake — ^the  first,  his  protnt 
against  all  hills;  the  second,  an  attempt  to  rid  himself  of 
several  persistent  flies, — ^and  then  planted  himself  firmly, 
as  if  need  for  farther  progress  ended  there.  A  naiTOw 
stream,  rushang  down  between  steep  banks  to  the  broader 
river  below,  still  lay  between  them  and  the  village,  crossed 
by  a  dilapidated  bridge,  with  one  central  pier  out  of  all 
proportion  to  any  apparent  need.  Between  the  crest  of 
the  hill  and  the  bridge  stood  a  low,  unpainted  house,  its 
steep  roof  sloping  almost  to  the  ground  behind,  and  its 
dreary  and  hopelessly-forlorn  expression  seeming  to  form 
part  of  the  place  itself.  At  one  side  was  a  plowed  field, 
the  corn  with  which  it  had  been  planted  growing  close  to 
the  house.     On  the  other  a  pasture  stretched  away  to  the 


stream,  ledges  here  and  there,  and  heavy  pines,  the  rem- 
nant of  a  former  forest,  shutting  off  the  village.  One  great 
elm  rose  at  the  back  of  the  house,  its  wide-spread  branches 
the  only  suggestion  of  shade  or  comfort,  and  two  stumps 
in  front  indicated  that  others  had  once  stood  by  the  road- 
side. No  fence  shut  them  from  the  highway.  A  naiTow 
path  wound  up  to  the  door,  and  near  it,  on  a  flat  rock, 
slightly  above  the  ground  and  set  thick  with  sweet  fern, 
sat  the  girl  who  had  come  out  hastily  from  the  house  aiid 
tlirown  herself  down  for  a  moment's  rest. 

Through  the  open  door  of  a  shed  at  the  side  came  the 
sound  of  a  plane,  and  looking  in  one  saw  a  carpenter's 
table  and  smelled  the  fi*esh  shavings  falling  from  the  pine 
board  on  which  **  old  Waite  "  was  at  work.  Sybil,  as  she 
looked  up  i-esentfully,  met  a  pair  of  very  steady  yet  soft 
brown  eyes  that  held  her  for  a  moment.  There  was  inter- 
est in  them,  even  sympathy,  and  then  a  smile  as  the  old 
horse  gave  a  sudden  start  and  jogged  on.  Sybil  looked 
after  her  eagerly.  This  was  some  one  quite  unlike  the  oc- 
casional city  visitor,  who  came  back  for  a  look  at  the  shut- 
in  life  from  which  escape  had  been  made;  the  sons  or 
daughters  who  had  gone  out  to  factories  or  stores,  and  mar- 
ried in  the  new  homes,  with  no  desire  for  return  to  the  old. 
This  was  a  stranger,  dressed  in  sober  brown,  with  neither 
flying  ribbons  nor  any  glimmer  of  the  heavy  chains  and 
lockets  dear  to  the  heai*t  of  most  summer  visitors.  There 
was  no  hint  of  brightness  in*  this  costume,  which  still  in 
its  skillfully  combined  shades  seemed  to  hold  warmtli  and 
color,  and  which  harmonized  so  exactly  with  the  eyes  and 
hair,  that  Sybil  looked  down  despainngly  at  her  own 
muddy-looking  calico,  once  brown  and  white,  but  reduced 
by  many  washings  to  a  tint  of  even  dejectedness. 

There  was  no  time  for  consideration  of  all  its  objection- 
able features.  The  plane  was  silent,  and  she  turned 
slowly  toward  the  little  shed,  and  then,  with  an  energetic 
shake  of  the  head,  in  which  two  tears  that  had  formed 
with  the  hitention  of  rolling  quietly  down  in  their  natui-al 
and  proper  course,  suddenly  flew  off  on  either  side,  fall- 
ing on  some  scattered  tufts  of  camomile  growing  between 
the  door  and  the  rock  where  we  fii*st  found  her. 

"Anything  that  does  better  for  being  trodden  on," 
Sybil  said,  half  aloud,  "ought  to  prosper  still  more  if 
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watered  by  tears.  All  the  tame,  these  two  are  all  I  shall 
give  you  to^ay  ;**  and  she  laughed,  as  she  went  toward 
tlie  shed,  a  rather  forloiii  little  laugli,  but  it  answered  its 
purpose  as  well  as  a  more  substantial  one  ;  for  her  father, 
who  had  settled  back  on  the  bench  and  leaned  his  head 
against  the  wall,  straightened  himself  and  looked  at  her,  at 
first  blankly,  then  with  an  answering  smile.  So  long 
as  the  blank  look  lasted  it  was  very  easy  to  see  how  he 
might  be  known  as  **o]d  Waite,''  for  the  face  was  thin 
and  wrinkled,  and  the  hair  snow-white,  while  the  dark 
eyes  were  both  sombre  and  dreai*y,  with  a  puzzled  look 
that  left  them  as  the  smile  came,  but  returned  as  it  passed. 
Sybil  put  both  hands  on  his  temples,  moving  them  softly 
over  the  high,  narrow  forehead,  and  then  pi-essed  her 
cheek  suddenly  against  his  wnnkled  one. 

**  What  is  it,  father?"  she  said.  ** Can't  you  go  on?*' 
and  then,  as  no  answer  came,  **Liet  nie  see  what  the 
trouble  is?" 

**  Something  comes  next,"  he  said  slowly;  "and  it 
seemed  to  go  from  me,  just  wliat.  I  put  the  board  for 
Mrs.  Woodruffs  wash-bench  up  in  the  comer,  because  it 
came  to  me  that  I  'd  promised  Widow  Hinchman  she 
should  have  that  light  stand  to-day  that  Tommy  broke. 
I  've  fitted  the  leg,  but  it  don't  stay,  and  thera  's  a  piece 
oflf  the  top,  too." 

**You  forgot  the  glue,"  Sybil  said,  after  a  moment's 
look.  "Never  mind.  I'll  get  it  and  we'll  do  it  to- 
gether." 

"Yes,  we  '11  do  it  together,"  her  father  repeated  con- 
tentedly ;  and  Sybil,  after  a  moment's  search,  found  the 
missing  glue-pot  behind  the  bench,  and  went  with  it  into 
the  little  kitchen,  where  her  mother  stood  ironing  near  the 
open  window,  through  which  one  looked  over  the  pasture 
to  the  river  and  the  hills  beyond.  Sybil  set  the  glue-pot 
on  the  stove,  and  stood  looking  at  it,  her  hands  clasped 
and  her  daik  eyes  as  sombre  as  her  father's,  till  roused 
by  a  quick  sigh  from  her  mother. 

"He's  worse  to-day,"  she  said  softly;  "almost  too 
bad  to  work  at  all.  And  there  are  a  good  many  jobs 
waiting.  You  will  have  to  finish  the  ironing  alone, 
mother,  for  I  must  help  father  thi*ough." 

"  Poor  child  !  it  isn't  fit  work  for  you,"  her  mother  an- 
swered. "If  you  had  been  a  boy  you 'd  have  taken  to  it 
naturally,  for  you  were  always  so  handy  ;  but  it 's  all  got 
to  go,  and  I  don't  suppose  it  will  make  much  difiei-ence 
when.  We  've  got  to  end  in  the  poorhouse,  any  way,  and 
when  we  are  once  tliere  you  '11  have  a  good  deal  better 
chance  to  make  something  of  yourself,  and  perhaps  some 
time  take  us  out  again.  There,  Sybil ;  don't  cry.  We  've 
just  got  to  bear  it  and  be  quiet." 

Tears  had  sprung  again,  but  once  more  Sybil  shook 
them  away  and  tried  to  smile. 

"I  won't  bear  it,  and  I  won't  be  quiet,"  she  said  with 
an  energetic  stir  of  the  glue-pot.  "  I  've  made  up  my 
mind,  and  I  'm  going  to  work  in  a  new  way.  What  is  the 
sense  in  half  starving  when  I  know  the  business  as  well 
as  father?  I  can't  handle  beams  and  planks,  perhaps,  but 
I  know  eveiy  twist  and  turn  of  the  light  work.  We  've 
always  covered  it  up,  and  behaved  as  if  it  were  a  disgrace 
for  me  to  help  him ;  but  you  know  I  do  most  of  it  now, 
and  why  shouldn't  people  understand  and  know  that  there 
is  a  regular  place,  just  as  there  used  to  be  ?" 

"  If  it  were  only  teaching  or  sewing,  or  anything  re- 
spectable— even  going  into  a  milliner's  shop — but  carpen- 
tering !  We  shall  be  the  town  talk,  Sybil ;"  and  Mrs. 
Waite  set  down  her  iron  despaiilngly.  "I  don't  mind 
your  helping  your  father  quietly,  but  folks  do  talk  so,  and 
anything  out  of  the  common  way  is  always  wrong." 

"I  've  waited  because  of  that  long  enough,"  Sybil  said 
resolutely;  "and  I've  been  thinking,  mother,  more  and 
more.  Father  can't  i*ememl»er  now  an  hour  at  a  time, 
and  we  know  there  is  no  hope  that  things  will  be  better. 
I  shall  finish  all  there  is  in  the  shop  and  then  take  a  new 
start.     How  much  money  is  there  in  the  house?" 


"The  tax  money,  you  know — we  mustn't  touch  that — 
and  three  dollars  beside,  but  half  of  that  must  go  for 
groceries.    Why?" 

"  I  wanted  a  dollar  of  it,  but  I  will  wait.  It  *8  too  late 
for  this  week  anyway,  and  if  people  will  pay,  there  will 
be  enough  next.  But  I  shall  take  home  the  stand  and  the 
wash-bench,  for  the  last  time  father  went  he  said  he 
didn't  care  about  the  money,  and  Aleck  Gibbs  was  just 
mean  enough  to  take  him  at  his  word  and  keep  back  the 
price  he  had  agreed  upon.  And,  mother,  be  just  as  cheer- 
ful as  you  can.  I  shall  do  something  dreadful  if  you  are 
not,  for  I  'm  in  one  of  my  twisty  states  this  morning,  and 
everything  feels  crooked." 

Sybil  caught  back  a  little  sob  as  she  spoke,  then  laughed 
again,  thfis  time  genuinely,  and  ran  into  the  shed.  Her 
father  watched  her  steadily  as  she  glued  the  pieces  care- 
fully, and  then  tied  them  so  that  there  could  be  no  chance 
of  slipping  till  they  had  dried.  Then  she  turned  to  the 
bench,  and  proceeded  to  bore  the  holes  for  the  legs,  using 
the  great  auger  with  a  skill  that  showed  how  long  the 
practice  must  have  been.  Her  pale  cheeks  flushed,  and 
the  soft  light  hair  about  her  forehead  broke  away  from 
the  tight  knot  into  which  she  had  twisted  it,  and  lay  in 
little  rings  above  the  delicate  ears  and  wherever  it  could 
get  its  way.  Hopkins,  could  he  have  seen  her  then,  would 
have  had  no  doubt  that  she  was  a  pretty  girl,  and  his  pas- 
senger would  have  said  more  than  pretty.  Abel  Hinch- 
man thought  so,  and  showed  his  thoughts  very  plainly  as 
Sybil,  who  had  rushed  away  when  steps  were  heard  out- 
side, returned  as  she  heard  her  father's  hesitating  voice. 

"  The  light  stand  ?  Oh,  yes ;  it  isn't  dry,  but  your 
mother  shall  have  it  to-morrow  morning." 

"You  know  more  about  the  business  now  than  old — 
than  your  father  does,"  said  Abel,  thrusting  his  hands 
into  his  pockets  and  eyeing  her  with  an  admiration  he  did 
not  try  to  conceal.  Sybil's  eyes  were  shining  with  excite- 
ment ;  her  dimples  came  and  went. 

"  I  vow,"  Abel  began  again,  thrusting  his  hands  deeper 
into  his  pockets  and  standing  before  Sybil  as  if  to  bar  her 
way  out.  "You  hain't  any  business  in  that  shop,  Sybil, 
an'  if  I  had  my  way  you  wouldn't  be  there  a  day  longer. 
I  say,  Sybil—" 

"Come  out  to  the  bam,"  said  Sybil,  who,  in  her  ab- 
sorption, had  not  noticed  Abel's  peculiar  manner.  "I 
want  you  to  see  the  red  calf,  and  to  tell  you  something," 
she  added,  as  they  passed  on  out  of  earshot.  "  Abel,  I 
know  you  are  always  in  the  store  in  the  evening.  I  want 
you  to  do  something  for  me  there.  Come  over  here  on 
the  liay  and  I  '11  tell  you." 

Abel  followed,  a  dim  suspicion  in  his  mind  that,  after 
all,  Sybil  was  much  like  other  girls,  and  meant  to  be  a 
little  coquettish,  perhaps  even  give  him  a  better  opportu- 
nity for  the  words  he  had  half  made  up  his  mind  to  say. 
The  desire  lessened  as  this  thought  came.  After  all,  he 
had  better  wait ;  but  as  Sybil  turned  to  him  he  thought 
again  that  he  had  never  seen  her  so  pretty,  and  listened  at 
first  with  an  exceedingly  divided  mind,  till  roused  to  sud- 
den interest  by  the  end  of  her  hurried  statement.  Then 
his  look  changed,  and  he  rose  up  suddenly. 

"  'Tain't  fit.     I  won't  hear  to  it,"  he  said. 

'^Yes,  you  will,"  Sybil  said  coaxingly,  going  on  with 
her  argument — Abel  protesting  at  intervals,  but  weaken- 
ing viJiibly. 

"Well,"  he  said  at  last,  "you  put  it  pretty  strong, 
and  I  shan't  say  no ;  but  I  've  got  to  think  awhile.  I  11 
come  back  and  tell  how  it  settles  itself,  an'  don't  you  go 
to  buildin'  up  too  much  on  it  or  anything  else.  If  you  *d 
been  cut  out  for  that  kind  o'  thing  you  'd  been  made  a  boy 
and  done  with  it.  Not  but  what  I  'm  powerful  glad  to 
think  you're  not,"  he  added  under  his  breath,  turning 
away  and  walking  slowly  down  the  hill,  adding  only,  as 
he  heard  the  swish  of  the  plane  again : 

"  Well,  I  vow  and  declare  !" 

[to  be  continubd.] 
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Probabilitiea  tai  18&4 — Republican. 
In  pursuance  of  the  purpose  indicated  in  our  last,  we 
eliall  now  consider  the  n»mes  of  those  Republicans  whose 
emiaence  makes  it  necessary  to  regai'd  as  possible  or 
probable  aspirants  for  the  Republican  nominations  for 
President  and  Vice-President  in  1B84.  The  successful 
candidates  of  that  party  for  the  Presidency  have  hitlierto 
been  from  tlie  West,  and  an  examination  of  the  following 
list  will  show  that  the  probabilities  ara  decidedly  in  favor 
of  tlio  continuance  of  that  rule.  If  New  York  could  pre- 
sent a  man  of  commanding  eminence  and  ability,  in  whose 
support  all  factions  of  the  Republican  party  of  that  state 
could  unite,  he  would  undoubtedly  be  selected  almost 
without  opposition.  In  default  of  such  a  man  in  New 
York,  it  is  probable  that  the  Presidential  nominee  of  that 
party  will  not  be  found  east  of  Ohio,  and  will  probably 
come  from  some  state  still  farther  to  the  westward.  As 
we  have  before  stated,  sti'engtb  at  the  polls  and  popu- 
larity with  the  masses  bid  ^irto  control  this  nomination, 
rather  than  political  maneuvering  and  factional  alliances. 
We  dive  these  views  rather  to  call  our  readers'  attention 
to  the  entii'O  situation,  than  with  the  idea  of  throwing  any 
light  upon  the  result.  So  far  as  conclusions  are  given, 
they  are  based  upon  candid  judgment  lather  than  on 
preference  or  prejudice.  In  our  next  we  shall  consider  in 
like  manner  the  Democratic  probabilities.  The  careful 
study  of  this  question  ban  more  than  ever  impressed  us 
with  the  belief  that  the  nominees  of  both  parties  next 
year  will  be  taken  from  amuug  their  less  prominent  sup- 

Artbcr. 
It  does  not  seem  probable  that  President  Arthur  will 
make  any  serious  effort,  or  indeed  cherishes  any  real  ex- 
pectation of  a  uominatiun  for  the  Presidency.  While  his 
administration  has  been  in  most  respects  creditable,  and 
insomerespectsren)arkable,hewas  the  heirof  miefoi'tunc, 
and  as  yet  has  performed  no  act  of  such  brilliancy  as  to 
'  furnish  the  basis  for  a  successful  candidacy.  He  has  not 
seemed  especially  to  court  popularity.  His  veto  of  the  in- 
famous River  and  Harbor  bill  was  an  act  which,  if  done  by 
a  man  of  gi'eater  aptitude  for  acquiring  popular  favor, 
would  have  covei'ed  his  administiation  with  glory.  As  a 
rule,  the  important  appointments  he  has  made  have  been 
singularly  good  ;  but  he  has  nut  the  faculty  of  taking  the 
country  into  his  confidence  and  directing  public  approval 
befoi-ehand  to  the  good  things  he  intends  to  do.  He  not 
only  holds  his  peace  but  manifests  an  inclination  to  act 
upon  his  own  judgment  to  the  confusion  always  and 
sometimes  to  the  exasperation  of  numerous  adviscis.  Tlie 
country  t«ok  a  sort  of  pride  in  the  reticence  of  Qiant, 
because  everybody  recognized  it  as  one  of  the  elements  of 
his  military  surcess.  He  was  the  man  who  "  less  had  Raid 
and  more  had  done"  in  the  field  than  any  other.  But 
Grant  had  the  peculiar  power  of  compressing  a  volume 
into  a  single  sentence,  that  made  some  amends  to  a  public 
more  greedy  than  the  Athenians  for  some  new  thing.  His 
apothegms  were  like  his  methods  of  attack — direct  and 
pitiless.  Probably  no  man  in  our  history — not  even  ex- 
cepting Lincoln-T-ever  uttered  so  many  i>hraseB  that  tickled 


the  fancy,  convinced  the  reason  and  captivated  the  henits 
of  the  people.  This  powei'  President  Arthur  seems  not  to 
possess  in  any  degree.  With  all  of  Oi-ant's  reticence  he 
has  no  capacity  for  dazzling  witli  a  phi-ase  that  tells  every- 
thing and  reveals  nothing.  While  his  recommendations 
to  Congress  have  been  marked  with  peculiar  wisdom, 
fiankness  and  patriotic  oonsevvatism,  he  has  as  yet  de- 
veloped no  startling  novelty  of  policy  or  administration 
which  has  sei-ved  to  attach  to  him  a  popular  following  of 
any  great  power.  Owing  to  his  position  and  the  fact 
that  he  will  have  a  hostile  minority  opposed  to  him  in 
Congress  next  winter,  there  is  ample  opportunity,  how- 
over,  for  him  to  change  all  this  and  put  himself  on  the 
very  crest  of  the  tide  of  public  and  paity  favor.  Ex- 
cept by  tlius  forcing  tlie  hand  of  his  party  opponents  or 
by  some  unforeseen  contingency  arising  to  populaiize 
his  administration.  President  Arthur  is  not  likely  to 
become  a  prominent  competitor  for  the  nomination.  If 
he  should  aspire  to  the  nomination,  his  relations  to  his 
party  in  the  State  of  New  York  will  be  a  very  import- 
ant element  in  his  candidature.  In  the  city  of  New- 
York  he  is  pi'obably  stronger  than  any  other  Republican 
can  expect  to  be.  In  the  state,  he  would  meet  two  ele- 
ments of  opposition  which  seem  to  be  equally  Implacable. 
First,  that  element  who  cannot  forget  the  insult,  as  they 
feel  it  to  be,  to  their  opinions  and  preferences  contained  in 
the  simple  fact  that  "Chet "  Arthur  became  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  queer,  intangible  feeling  that 
they  have  somehow  been  Injured  thereby.  It  is  not  that 
they  object  so  much  to  what  he  has  done,  or  would  have 
any  especial  distrust  of  a  second  term,  but  they  are  ag- 
grieved that  the  country  should  have  selected  a  silent 
party-worker  rather  than  a  noisy  party-leader  for  the 
second  place,  on  whom  fell  afterward  the  honors  of  the 
flrat.  Secondly,  Hr.  Arthur  would  encounter  an  appa- 
rently insuperable  obstacle  in  that  element  In  his  pariy 
which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  antagonize  last  autunui. 
At  the  head  of  this  opposition  is  the  late  Governor  of  the 
state,  who,  if  not  able  himself  to  secure  the  support  of 
the  state  delegation,  would  probably,  at  least,  be  able  to 
prevent  its  giving  a  hearty  support  to  President  Arthur. 
Blainb. 
The  publication  of  Mr.  Blaine's  book  will  no  doubt  be 
deferred  until  after  the  Convention.  He  is  not  a  man  to 
be  willingly  retired  to  private  life,  nor  of  a  temper  to  omit 
any  opportunity  to  settle  old  scores  in  whole  or  in  part. 
His  following  is  intense  and  loyal,  and  even  those  who 
oppose  admire  his  audacity,  shrewdness  and  energy.  He 
served  a  notice  after  the  last  congressional  election  that 
he  was  not  in  the  field,  and  the  brief  "  boom  "  resulting 
fi'oin  the  formation  of  Blaine  clubs  among  the  foot-sore 
Republicans  whom  that  race  had  enraged  rather  than  dis- 
couraged, was  soon  suppressed.  Tliere  are  those  who  be- 
lieve that  he  recognizes  the  fact  that  ho  has  twice  been 
"clubbed"  to  death,  and  that  while  he  will  avoid  a  drum- 
and-banncr  canvass,  he  will  yet  maintain  a  "  literary  bu- 
reau," and  conduct  a  "still  hunt"  for  tliu  office  he  still 
yeanis  to  fill.  His  reputation  for  miming  "Hccund  best." 
and  the  fact  that  he  is  thought  likely  to  make  a  trailc 
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somewhere  about  the  fifty-ninth  minute  of  the  eleventh 
hour,  'ViiW  make  against  him.  While  he  may  command  a 
following  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  him,  in  effect,  to 
name  the  candidate,  there  is  little  prospect  that  he  will 
ever  receive  any  electoiTil  votes.  The  campaign  is  not 
likely  to  be  one  especially  suited  to  his  peculiai*  style  of 
work.  It  is  not  to  be  one  in  which  any  man's  success  de- 
pends in  any  degree  on  another  man*s  failure.  The  power 
to  kill  does  not  presuppose  the  power  to  make  alive,  and 
the  favoHte  iu  this  contest  will  be  selected  solely  on  his 
own  merits,  and  not  on  the  defects  of  his  opponents. 

CONKLINO, 

the  late  Senator  from  New  York,  can  no  longer  be  re- 
garded as  an  impoi-tant  political  factor.  He  is  not  of  a 
temper  that  retrieves  mistakes,  and  those  whom  he  once 
offends  he  seems  fated  to  drive  into  unquenchable  hos- 
tility. 

Edmunds. 

Unquestionably  the  most  popular  of  the  eastern  He- 
publicans  throughout  the  whole  country  is  Senator  Ed- 
munds of  Vermont.  Were  he  twenty  years  younger,  and 
of  robtiftt  liealth,  it  is  more  than  probable  tliat  his  nomi- 
nation would  be  assured,  despite  the  fact  that  he  comes 
from  a  state  that  is  never  doubtful  and  has  but  an  insig- 
nificant number  of  electoral  votes.  He  is  trusted  by  both 
factions,  and  has  an  unimpeachable  record  which  is  in  en- 
tire harmony  with  the  traditions  of  his  party.  He  would 
command  the  full  suppoit  of  his  party  and  a  large  probable 
following  among  the  business  men  of  all  political  beliefs. 
His  age  and  impaired  physical  powers  make  it  almost  cer- 
tain that  his  candidacy  could  not  be  successful.  In  order 
to  succeed,  the  Republican  party  must  appeal  to  and  main- 
tain its  hold  upon  the  young  voters  of  the  country.  Its 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  must  be  a  man  who  has  a 
future  as  well  as  a  past. 

Grant. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  fickleness 
of  public  favor  that  even  to  speak  kindly  of  this  greatest 
of  our  military  chieftains  is  now  an  almost  certain  method 
of  awakening  public  suspicion.  Unlike  almost  all  unfor- 
tunate candidates,  he  met  with  little  sympathy  in  defeat, 
and  his  effoits  to  secui-e  the  election  of  his  successAil  rival 
seem  only  to  have  stimulated  the  animosity  of  his  ene- 
mies. Every  act  and  utterance  of  his  since  that  time  has 
been  the  signal  for  a  new  attack.  The  war  against  him 
has  been  unrelenting,  and  will  no  doubt  end  only  with  his 
life.  There  is  no  reasonable  prospect  that  he  will  be  men- 
tioned as  a  candidate  before  the  Convention. 

Hawlby. 
Perhaps  the  most  popular  of  eastern  Republicans  of 
long  service,  who  is  affected  with  no  seiious  disability  of 
age  or  record,  is  General  Haw  ley.  Of  southern  birth, 
eastern  life,  and  western  characteristics.  General  Haw- 
ley  is  one  of  the  widest-known,  best-liked  and  least-an- 
tagonized men  in  his  party.  At  the  same  time,  his  chances 
for  the  Presidential  nomination  cannot  be  considered  good. 
Should  he  be  put  forward  for  the  second  place,  with  Gene- 
ral Sherman,  Foster  or  Lincoln  in  the  lead,  his  nomination 
would  be  almost  assured.  His  record  upon  all  the  ques- 
tions of  the  past  and  present  is  remarkably  good.  His 
military  career  was  brilliant,  and  his  pei*sonal  character 
and  following  are  of  the  very  best. 

Cornell. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  late  Republican  Governor 
of  New  York  will  be  in  the  race  for  the  nomination.  It  is 
hardly  possible  that  his  name  should  not  be  presented  by 
a  part,  at  least,  of  the  delegation  from  that  state.  Mr. 
Cornell  is  a  practical  politician,  and  if  the  chances  of 
success  for  his  party  were  brighter  than  they  are,  his 
prospects  could  not  be  considered  bad.  With  the  chances 
so  evenly  balanced  as  they  are,  however,  the  nomi- 
nation  will  be  controlled  rather  by  available  sti'ength 


before  the  people  than  by  the  manipulations  of  political 
workers.  Mr.  Cornell  has  a  good  record  in  every  position 
he  has  occupied.  He  lias  a  large  following  of  zealous 
friends  and  a  like  array  of  implacable  enemies.  Outside 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  he  has  no  standing  amon|^ 
the  masses,  and  his  personality  is  not  one  that  seems  cal- 
culated to  awaken  great  enthusiasm.  If  he  should  be 
able  to  secure  a  strong  preponderance  of  the  New  York 
delegation,  he  would  be  more  than  likely  to  obtain  the 
second  place  upon  the  ticket,  just  as  one  who  could  re- 
ceive the  hearty,  enthusiastic  and  undivided  support  of 
the  party  in  that  state  would  be  morally  certain  to  obtain 
the  first. 

Sherman,  John. 

Senator  Sherman  is  hardly  likely  to  receive  any  con- 
sideration as  a  Presidential  candidate,  not  so  much  from 
his  defeat  in  1880  as  fi-om  the  incongrruous  character  of  his 
following  in  that  Convention.  Correctly  or  incorrectly,  it 
is  generally  believed  that  he  allowed  the  influence  of  his 
office  to  be  exercised  to  secure  delegations  in  his  favor. 
This  impi*ession  was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  a  large 
propoition  of  his  sti'ength  came  from  the  South,  where  the 
vast  migoriiy  of  his  paity  is  not  of  a  character  likely  to 
have  any  very  enthusiastic  admiration  for  a  mere  financier 
or  a  statesman  so  generally  accounted  **  cold-blooded''  and 
unsympathetic.  The  Civil  Service  refonners  could  hardly 
be  very  enthusiastic  in  his  favor,  while  the  Stalwarts  are  not 
likely  to  forget  that  but  for  him  they  would  probably  have 
carried  the  Convention.  His  following  even  then  was  the 
least  enthusiastic  and  reliable  of  any  of  the  prominent 
aspiiants,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  no  longer  Secretary  of 
the  Treasuiy  would,  no  doubt,  seriously  afifect  its  numeiical 
strength. 

Sherman,  William  T. 

Among  the  possible  Republican  candidates  General  Slier- 
man  is  one  of  the  strongest.    The  fii-st  great  element  of 
his  strength   is,  of  course,  his  biilliant  military  record, 
and  his  almost  universal  popularity  with  the  military  ele- 
ment.    Despite  his  conservative  political  views  and  the 
entire  absence  of  paitisansliip  in  his  administration  of  tlie 
army,   his    nomination  would  perhaps  awaken  more  of 
the  old  animosity  at  the  South  than  almost  any  that 
could  be  made.    Along  the  line  of  his  *'  march  to  the  sea** 
he  is  remembered  with  peculiar  bitterness,  and  his  contro- 
versies with  Generals  Joe  Johnston  and  Wade  Hampton 
would  make  the  opposition  to  him  at  the  South  so  malig- 
nitnt  as  unquestionably  to  react  in  his  favor  at  the  North, 
and  draw  paHy  lines  sharper  and  closer  upon  the  issues 
of  the  war,  or  growing  out  of  it,  than  the  selection  of 
almost  any  other  man.     His  chances  would  perhaps  be 
impaired  rather  than  strengtiiened  by  his  kinship  with  the 
distinguished  Senator,  while  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  his  relations  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  would 
ptobably  about  counterbalance  each  other.    The  conditicm 
of  the  Republican  party  in  Missouri,  and  its  inclination 
toward  his  candidacy,  would  constitute  a  very  powerful 
element  in  his  chances  for  nomination  which  cannot  now 
be  determined,  while  the  fact  that  he  will  then,  of  his  own 
motion,  as  it  were,  have  laid  down  the  highest  military 
icyftoe  and  retired  to  private  life,  will  create  a  feeling  in 
his  favor  that  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.   Such  a  thing 
always  carries  the  public  heart,  and,  united  with  his  great 
personal  magnetism  and  happy  faculty  for  saying  some- 
thing apt  and  fresh  and  i-acy  at  any  time,  makes  General 
Sherman  one  of  the  most  available  possibilities  of  his 
party.     Situated  as  he  is,  he  is  unlikely  to  do  anything  to 
improve  or  impair  his  chances  during  the  time  intervening 
before  the  nomination. 

Foster. 
Governor  Foster — Charlie  Foster,  as  the  Ohio  Repub- 
licans delight  to  call  him — is  a  somewhat    remarkable 
product  of  that  state  i*enowned  for  political  anomalies.  He 
is  one  of  the  very  few  men  who  have  risen  to  commandinfi^ 
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eminence  in  the  Republican  party  since  the  war  without  any 
aid  from  a  military  record.  A  man  of  irrepressible  energy, 
great  wealth,  inexhaustible  good  temper  and  amazing  luck, 
he  has  managed  to  hit  the  public  heart  without  posing  as 
a  hero.  He  never  fought,  bled  or  died  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  but  has  won  rooi*e  doubtful  battles  for  himself  and 
held  the  fHendship  of  more  oddly-matched  political  asso- 
ciates than  almost  any  man  living.  A  man  who  does  not 
attempt  to  conceal  that  he  is  human ;  who  makes  mistakes 
and  owns  that  he  has  made  them ;  who  stands  by  his 
fHends  and  does  not  exaspei*ate  his  enemies ;  who  gets 
down  to  the  popular  level,  appeals  to  the  public  heart,  and 
if  he  is  not  given  what  he  wants,  takes  whatever  task  is  as- 
signed him  to  perform — whoever  shall  leave  this  remark- 
able man  out  of  consideration  in  estimating  the  chances 
of  the  Republican  nomination,  will  assuredly  make  a 
great  mistake.  He  is  not  popular  with  politicians,  espe- 
cially at  the  East.  The  political  "dude,"  who  worships 
with  his  face  toward  England,  and  believes  only  in  good 
clothes  and  a  starched  gentility,  has  no  use  for  him.  He 
is  not  regarded  as  a  profound  political  economist;  his 
ideas  upon  the  tariflf  are  not  too  inflexible ;  he  has  dallied 
with  some  political  heresies,  "but  has  always  repented  in  due 
season,  and  has  an  unmistakable  power  of  inducing  the 
multitude  to  follow  after  him.  In  his  own  party  he  is  for- 
tunate in  his  alliances.  The  practical  politicians,  whether  of 
the  Blaine  or  Stalwai*t  stripe,  cannot  object  either  to  his 
principles  or  practice,  while  those  who  delight  to  call 
themselves  **Garfleld*'  Republicans  are  by  that  very 
fact  estopped  from  objection  to  him.  The  Reformers 
cannot  deny  that  he  has  a  good  record  as  an  adminis- 
trative officer,  and  tlie  ''Temperance'*  element  cannot 
antagonize  him  in  a  national  campaign  in  which  no 
specific  issue  can  be  formulated.  That  €U>ven)or  Foster 
would  be  willing  to  undeitake  the  leadership  of  the  Re- 
publican host  there  is  no  sort  of  doubt.  That  he  will  be 
the  choice  of  the  Ohio  delegation  seems  to  be  morally  cer- 
tain. He  is  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  the  last  four 
Presidential  terms  have  been  filled  from  that  state,  for 
though  Giimt  was  from  Illinois  when  chosen,  he  was  an 
Ohioan  by  birth,  and  his  life  is  much  more  closely  con- 
nected with  this  modeiii  "  Mother  of  Presidents ''  than 
with  the  state  of  his  adoption.  Besides  that,  the  Ohio 
man  has  modestly  absorbed  a  pretty  large  share  of  the 
leading  places  in  the  military,  judicial  and  diplomatic 
services.  Tliese  places  have  been  well-earned,  well-be- 
stowed and  well-filled.  No  one  can  question  that ;  but 
that  portion  of  the  East  who  are  yet  unable  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  centre  of  life,  as  well  as  the  centre  of 
population  of  the  country,  has  gone  away  westwai*d,  and 
is  year  by  year  creeping  toward  the  Mississippi,  do  not 
relish  the  fact.  Tlie  East  thinks  that  her  wealth  should 
rule,  even  though  it  is  largely  made  up  from  toll  levied 
upon  what  the  West  grows  and  consumes.  The  North- 
west is  underestimated  by  the  Noitheast,  and  that  f&ction 
of  the  Republican  party  which  especially  claims  to  repre- 
sent its  best  element  is  not  altogether  pleased  with  the 
**  Westemism  "  of  western  party-leaders.  Ever  since  the 
first  nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  there  has  been  a  sort  of  • 
protest  current  among  men  of  the  stamp  of  Mr.  Hoar,  fpr 
instance,  against  the  predominance  of  the  unpolished  and 
unconventional  westei*n  man  in  the  party.  There  is  some- 
thing too  pronounced  and  positive  and  startling  about  the 
ordinary  leader  of  that  seotioii.  They  have  been  galled 
at  the  idea  that  the  culture,  erudition  and  fastidious  pro- 
priety of  the  East  should  be  required  to  serve  under  such 
leadership.  The  friends  of  Seward  and  Sumner  and 
others  of  like  cliaracteristics  have  felt  it  keenly,  and  have 
not  always  concealed  it.  These  men  are  not  warmly  dis- 
posed toward  Foster,  because  he  is  peculiarly  of  the 
stamp  of  common  man,  whose  success  they  regard  as  a 
sort  of  reflection  on  their  own  merit.  It  may  be  accepted, 
then,  that  he  will  get  little  support  from  the  East,  except 
by  special  alliance  with  some  one  as  a  candidate  for  the 


second  place,  or  as  the  result  of  combinations  arising  after 
the  Convention  meets. 

Harrison. 

Senator  Ben  Harrison,  of  Indiana,  has  for  some  years 
been  a  possible  candidate  for  one  of  the  places  on  the 
national  ticket.  One  would  hardly  have  been  surprised  if 
he  had  obtained  the  first  place  either  in  1876  or  1880,  while 
it  was  almost  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  second  place  did 
not  fall  to  him  on  both  these  occasions.  In  either  case 
the  prompt  action  of  his  friends  might  have  secured  him 
the  Presidency  before  this  time.  This  was  wanting,  how> 
ever,  and  it  may  be  questioned  if  the  opportunity  has  not 
now  passed  away.  Had  Mr.  Blaine  succeeded  at  Chicago, 
Mr.  Harrison  would  no  doubt  have  received  the  second 
place.  That  alliance  is  not  likely  to  be  of  equal  value  at 
this  time.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Harrison's  am- 
bition— if  he  has  any — ^has  now  grown  beyond  the  Vice- 
Presidential  chair.  He  is  now  a  senator,  with  a  long  term 
before  him  and  a  fair  prospect  for  being  named  his  own 
successor.  Should  he  be  an  aspirant,  as  he  can  hardly 
help  being  considered,  it  will  be  for  the  Presidential  nomi- 
nation. For  this  he  has  many  elements  of  strength.  He 
is  oT  the  younger  race  of  politicians.  Unlike  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, his  name  would  be  of  very  little  advantage  to  his 
candidacy.  The  hero  of  the  "Log-Cabin''  campaign  is 
very  dead  to  the  pi*esent  generation  of  voters.  The  issues 
and  events  which  gave  prominence  to  the  Harrison  of 
1840  have  become  indistinct  and  trivial  to-day.  But  the 
man  himself  is  by  no  means  weak.  An  orator  of  note, 
a  thoroughly  equipped  statesman,  a  man  of  genial  nature 
and  wide  pei*sonal  popularity,  he  has  very  many  of  the 
elements  befitting  the  position  and  favoring  a  successful 
candidacy.  He  is  not,  however,  a  man  of  sti'ong  will,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  he  can  bring  his  state  to  stand  solidly  be- 
hind him  in  the  Convention.  Should  another  name  be 
presented  from  Indiana  the  chances  are  that  neither  would 
be  successful,  especially  as  the  fact  would  probably  indi- 
cate something  more  than  mere  preference  for  another  by 
part  of  the  Republicans  of  the  state,  being  grounded 
somewhat  in  an  animosity  which  it  would  be  bad  policy  to 
reawaken.  Indiana  will  be  one  of  the  most  important 
states  in  this  contest.  There  is  little  doubt  that  one  of 
the  Democratic  candidates  will  come  from  that  state,  and 
this  probability  makes  imperative  the  necessity  that  rests 
upon  the  Republicans  to  select  a  ticket  that  shall  at  least 
be  acceptable  to  all  the  Republicans  of  Indiana.  It  is 
likely  to  be  one  of  the  most  sharply-contested  points  along 
the  whole  line.  This  fact  has  given  peculiar  piquancy 
to  the  report  that  the  present  Postmaster-Oeneral  is  not 
unlikely  to  be  an  aspirant. 

LOOAN. 

Despite  a  public  life  of  unusual  variety  and  brilliancy, 
it  can  hardly  be  said  that  John  A.  Logan  has  any  reason- 
able prospect  of  securing  the  nomination.  His  close 
alliance  with  the  Stalwait  faction  of  his  party  would 
make  his  candidacy  very  perilous  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  he  has  no  special  strength  in  any  other  doubtfVil 
states  to  counteract  the  peril  of  defeat  in  the  Empire  State. 
Besides,  it  is  very  doubtful  if,  after  the  animosity  devel- 
oped by  the  struggle  in  the  Convention  of  1880,  his  can- 
didacy would  command  the  united  and  hearty  support  of 
his  party  in  Illinois. 

Gresham. 

Mr.  Gresham  has  as  yet  only  a  local  repute  as  a  man  of 
strong  will,  vigorous  intellect  and  a  devoted  following  in 
Indiana.  His  relinquishment  of  a  life  position  in  the 
Federal  judiciary  is  held  to  be  an  indication  of  his  inten- 
tion to  take  an  active  part  in  Indiana  politics.  The  fact 
that  he  was  succeeded  in  his  judgeship  by  so  popular  and 
politic  a  man  as  Judge  Woods,  is  also  thought  to  indi- 
cate that  he  is  forming  alliances  to  extend  and  consoli- 
date his  strength.  It  has  been  the  claim  of  many  Indiana 
Republicans  that  the  party  in  that  state  has  had  no  head 
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Bince  the  death  of  Morton.  Despite  her  many  men  of 
marked  ability  it  is  said  that  the  leadership  still  remains 
vacant.  There  are  not  wanting  men  among  them  who  de- 
clare that  Walter  Qresham  aspires  to  fill  that  place,  and 
in  other  states — notably  among  a  section  of  Pennsylvania 
Republicans — ^there  are  to  be  found  those  who  regard  him 
as  the  coming  leader.  His  record  as  a  soldier  and  as  a 
judge  are  both  creditable.  As  a  political  leader,  he  has 
hitherto  been  more  distinguished  for  the  antagonisms  he 
has  evoked  than  for  the  successes  he  has  accomplished. 

Lincoln. 

Thb  career  of  Robert  T.  Lincoln  has  been  exceptional 
among  the  public  men  of  our  history.  The  son  of  the 
most  popular  and  revered  of  our  statesmen,  he  was  not  yet 
beyond  the  preparatory  stage  of  life  when  the  tempest  bui*st 
about  his  father^s  head.  Only  the  most  urgent  entreaty 
of  that  father  served  to  keep  the  boy  out  of  the  tuimoil 
that  surged  about  him.  Again  and  again  it  is  said  that 
he  broke  away  from  this  paternal  restraint  and  sought  the 
camp.  Despite  his  father's  position  he  neither  desired 
nor  received  rank  or  command,  and  when  he  finally  took 
pai*t  in  the  great  struggle  it  was  only  as  a  simple  captain 
on  the  staff  of  one  of  our  generals.  He  was  not  thrust 
forward,  nor  given  any  prominence  or  advantage  because 
of  his  relation  to  the  head  of  the  nation,  but  served  unos- 
tentatiously and  creditably.  With  his  father's  death  he 
dropped  from  the  public  gaze,  and  was  only  heard  of  now 
and  then  as  a  modest,  unassuming,  and  only  moderately 
successful  lawyer  of  the  great  metropolis  of  the  NorthweHt, 
until  he  was  called  to  take  the  portfolio  of  war  in  General 
Garfield's  cabinet.  During  the  exciting  events  that  fol- 
lowed he  was  one  of  the  few  men  closely  connected  with 
the  President  who  never  seemed  to  take  advantage  of  that 
fact  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  public  to  himself.  If 
he  has  taken  any  part  in  the  factional  struggles  that  have 
torn  his  party  since  that  time,  it  is  unknown.  To  **  Stal- 
wart" and  **  Liberal"  he  has  been  the  same.  Whatever 
has  come  to  him  in  the  way  of  duty  he  seems  to  have  per- 
formed with  a  quiet  disregard  of  consequences  that  i*e- 
minds  us  of  his  illustrious  father.  Very  many  congressmen 
of  all  shades  of  political  belief  vowed  vengeance  against 
him  for  his  report  upon  the  River  and  Harbor  enormity, 
but  he  neither  retracted  what  l)e  had  said  nor  volunteei-ed 
any  explanation  or  defense  of  what  he  had  done.  The 
general  sentiment  of  the  outside  public  was  that  he  had 
performed  a  disagreeable  duty  resolutely  and  well.  Per- 
haps no  man  in  our  history  has  ever  filled  so  important  a 
position,  at  so  cHtical  a  time,  with  so  few  words,  so  little 
fuss  and  a  more  general  acceptability.  As  a  politician 
merely — ^as  the  head  of  a  clique  or  faction — ^he  has  no 
strength  whatever.  As  the  son  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  a 
faithful,  modest  soldier,  and  as  one  who  while  at  the 
head  of  a  public  department  neither  took  part  in  fac- 
tional bickering  nor  sought  to  create  for  himself  a  per- 
sonal following  within  his  party,  Mr.  Lincoln  would  oflfer 
exceptional  advantages  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  in 
which  his  father  died  while  the  tei-m  for  which  he  was 
chosen  was  yet  hardly  begun.  Mr.  Lincoln's  chances  for 
securing  the  nomination  are  undoubtedly  impaired  by 
Mr.  Logan's  strength  in  Illinois.  While  he  would  no 
doubt  command  the  hearty  approval  of  his  party  in  that 
state,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Federal  offices  are 
supposed  to  be  filled  with  the  especial  friends  of  Mr. 
Logan ;  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  a  considerable 
majority  of  the  Illinois  delegation  may  very  probably  favor 
his  nomination.  Should  that  be  the  case,  Secretary  Lin- 
coln's chances  for  the  nomination  will  depend  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the  course  which  affairs  may  take  in  the 
Convention.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
he  would  have  peculiar  strength  as  a  candidate.  He  is 
young,  the  son  of  one  who  commands  moi*e  than  any  other 
the  grateful  memory  of  a  whole  people,  is  honorably 
linked  with  the  great  national  struggle,  has  an  unim- 


peachable record,  and  the  confidence  and  good-will  of  all 
factions  of  his  party. 

WiNDOM. 

The  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  must  be  considered 
in  this  list,  despite  his  recent  defeat  for  the  Senate  in  his 
own  state,  chiefly  because  he  is  held  in  higher  esteem  by 
the  aggressive  faction  of  his  party  in  the  East  than  almost 
atay  western  man  of  prominence  except  Senator  Sherman. 
The  especial  admirers  of  Senator  Edmunds — the  business 
men  and  reformera  of  the  East — would  probably  prefer  him 
to  any  other  man  west  of  New  York.  His  financial  views 
have  not  always  been  sound,  but  his  position  in  President 
Garfield's  Cabinet,  and  his  very  able  administi-ation  of  the 
Treasury,  have  probably  condoned  his  previous  economic 
errors.  His  relations  to  civil  service  refoi-m  are  such  as 
should  be  satisfactory,  while  he  has  not  actively  assailed 
the  Stal waits  nor  estranged  those  who  diflfered  with  him 
in  opinion.  He  is  a  possible  ''dark  horse,"  whose  extreme 
northwestern  loeuB  with  his  eastern  affiliation  renders  not 
seriously  improbable.  He  has  not  great  personal  popu- 
larity or  magnetism.  His  strength  would  be  that  of  a 
fair  average  representative  of  the  best  elements  of  his 
party  without  special  antagonism  from  any  faction. 

Worth  Having. 
A  FRIEND,  writing  from  California,  says : 

'*  I  wish  to  send  a  few  lines  expressing  my  gratitude  for  tbe 
pleasure  which  Tub  Continent  has  given  to  me  In  common 
with  so  many  others  during  the  past  year.  I  have  been  a  sob- 
scriber  from  the  first,  and  intended  to  renew  promptly,  but  I 
bad  vowed  to  send  you  one  more  with  my  renewal,  and  bein? 
very  closely  occupied,  failed  to  secure  one  until  now.  I  send  this 
with  my  own  as  an  evidence  of  my  interest  in  The  Continent." 

Such  testimonials  from  our  subscribers  are  very  fre- 
quent.    It  is  not  always  that  the  reader  of  a  periodical 
knows  how  much  he  can  do  for  its  excellence  and  suc- 
cess.   With  one  more  number  The  Continent  will  close 
its  first  year  in  its  present  form.     We  appealed  to  our 
readers  then  to  help  us,  promising  to  apply  the  proceeds 
faithfully  to  promote  their  pleasure  and  advantage,  and 
to  spare  no  effort  to  make  each  succeeding  number  better 
than  the  previous  one.    They  responded  nobly.    In  a  very 
brief  period  oui'  subscription  list  was  doubled,  and  since 
that  time  has  more  than  quadrupled.     Whether  we  have 
redeemed  our  pledge  it  is  for  our  readei*s  to  say.     If  we 
may  judge  from  the  letters  we  receive  and  the  encomiums 
of  the  pi*e88,  we  have  a  right  to  believe  that  we  have  at 
least  not  failed.    We  know  that  we  have  spared  no  effort 
to  deserve  the  confidence  bestowed.     Fully  $50,000  have 
been  expended  in  matter  and  illustration  during  that 
period,  and  we  now  feel  fully  justified  in  promising  that  if 
our  readers  will  do  for  us  what  they  did  before — send  us 
each  one  more  subscriber — we  will  make  the  investment 
even  a  better  one  for  them  than  we  did  before.    To  new 
subscribers  we  will  send  The  Continent  from  the  begin- 
ning of  "Judith  "  to  Febniary  Ist,  1884,  for  firo  dollan; 
or  until  January  Ist,  1884,  with  back  numbers  from  Janu- 
ary, 1883,  for  $3.00;  or  the  same,  with  the  back  numbers 
of  Vol.  Ill  bound,  for  $3.50.     Such  opportunities  as  these 
for  obtaining  first-class  magazine  literature  at  a  moderate 
rate  are  rare.     Any  renewing  subscriber  who  sends  one 
new  yearly  subscription  with  his  own  is  entitled  to  have 
them  sent  for  one  year  at  $3.00  apiece. 

*% 

The  Continent  Novel  Extra,  No.  1,  **  A  Mississippi 
Martyr,"  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Walworth,  is  now  ready  for  de- 
livery to  dealere.     Price  10  cents. 

»♦* 

Attention  is  called  to  the  carefully-prepared  index  of 
The  Continent,  Volume  III,  published  herewith.  No- 
thing shows  so  comprehensively  the  wide  range  covered 
by  a  popular  periodical  as  the  completed  indexes  of  its 
succeeding  volumes.  To  Mr.  W.  Frank  O'Brien,  of  The 
Continent  staff,  is  due  the  credit  of  the  work  in  band. 


NOTES    AND    QUERIES. 


The  following  rules  wUI  govtni  corrmpondencc  ileHlKiied 
IhlB  department,  and  reidera  are  cordially  InvEted 
either  qUFetjona  or  anewere,  always  bearing  In   mind  the  fkct 
that,  whlleaacore  orcommnnkatlona  may  be  received,  only  one 
can  oratnaiily  be  published  ; 
1 — Letter!  deel^ed  for  It  ihould  be  dlstlDctiy  marked  with  an 

InteiTOitatlon  point  above  the  address  upon  the  envelope  In 

which  they  are  sent. 
2 — The  full  name  and  address  of  the  writer  must  accompanj 

each  Inquiry  \   not  for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of 

(rood  faith. 
".  -Eaeh  Inquiry  raiiet  be  written  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 
■l^In  miiawering  Inquiries   always    refer  to  the  Hvmher  of  the 

query,  and  not  to  the  number  or  page  of  the  magazine. 
.'> — Answers  may  be  by  members  of  Che  editorial  stafT  Or  from 

other  sources,  In- which  latter  case  the  Inlllale,  name  or  ntmi 

di  plumt  of  the  author  will  be  affixed. 
fl — Under  onauwri  the  brocketted  flgurei  refer  to  the  number  of 

the  original  question. 

Answers. 
6— [27]   "Tlie  Arbs,"  by  Williani  Cullen  BiTart,  U  re- 
feiTed  to  aa  an  example  of  the  completa  rhymed  Seetiiia, 
by  M.  L.  M. 

O — [2]  Lady  Emily  Viviaui,  "with  much  beauty  of 
person  and  ^I'ltcc  of  mind,"  ia  the  aubject  of  tlie  "Epipsy- 
cUidion,  by  Shelley,  wlio  spoke  of  her  aa  the  "only  Italian 
for  whom  I  evev  felt  any  interest."  She  mamied an  Italian 
count  named  Boiidi,  lived  aud  died  unliappy.  When  Shel- 
ley and  his  wife  befiiended  her  she  had  been  immui-ed 
against  her  will  in  a  convent  for  several  year«.  Shelley, 
in  Ills  fashion,  grew  tired  of  pitying  hei',  and  eventually 
wrote:  "The  Epipsycliidioii  I  cannot  look  at ;  tlie  person 
it  celebrates  ie  a  cloud  instead  of  a  Juno ;  and  poor  Ixion 
starts  flora  the  Centaur  that  was  the  fi-uit  of  his  own  em- 
brace." See  the  latest  collection  of  Slielley'e  letten,  just 
published  in  London,  under  the  authority  of  Sir  Percy 
Shelley,  the  poet's  grandson.  Ch.  A.  COLE. 


Biazil,"  by  T.  Eubank,  Harpei-s,  N.  Y.  Tlie  large  works 
of  Wallace  and  Rfclns  are  also  standards  on  this  subject. 

88— Will  you  be  so  hind  as  to  give  a  description  of  the  toy 
that  wax  the  theme  of  the  poet,  Tom  Moore,  about  the  year  1789 
or  ITM),  called  In  French  a  "  ban  da  lore "  and  in  English  a 
"qulzC  Tom  Moore,  In  Bpeaking  of  it,  says  :  "To  such  a  ri- 
diculous degree  did  the  fancy  for  this  toy  pervade  at  that  time 
all  ranks  and  ages,  that  In  the  public  gardens  and  In  the  streets 
numbers  of  persons  of  both  sexes  were  playing  it  up  and  down 
as  Ibey  walked  along,  or  as  my  own  very  young  doggerel  de- 
scribed It : 

In  what  French  dictionary  Is  this  word  "bandalore"  found,  or 
in  what  English  dictionary  Is  this  word  "  quiz  "  found  as  here 
used  I  J.  W.  B. 

33— Metal  Monet.  Where  Is  the  line  "  God  save  the  paper 
money"  to  be  found  ! 

The  exact  woi'ds  of  the  staDsa  about  which  you  atk 


7— [14]  A  "nef,"  or  navette  d'or,  was  a  kind  of  box  in 
the  form  of  a  ship  (navU)  which  was  placed  upon  the 
table  of  a  sovereign,  or  gieat  person  ;  it  had  a  lock  to  it, 
and  served  to  contain  the  goblet  and  vai-ious  other  uteii- 
Bils  for  the  owner's  private  use.  See  the  "Inventairo  de 
Charles  V,"  fols.  41,  87,  Ac,  and  Du  Cange's  Olossai7. 
Ch.  a.  Cole. 


Question*. 

(Contlnuirtl /mm  >'o.  «(.  ] 

30— Fi.BASB  give  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  word  Khe- 
dive. R.  S. 

Kedewah  (the  second  e  being  long)  is  the  phonetic  spell- 
ing given  by  good  authorities. 

31 — Can  you  refer  me  to  some  recent  and  trustworthy  work 
on  South  America,  descrlblnir  In  particular  the  cllmale  and  phy- 
slcul  features  of  Brazil  and  the  A'maxon  Valley  )  A.  8. 

The  following  named  are  recent  works  on  the  subject : 
"Journey  Across  South  America,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,"  by  P.  Macey,  Scribnern,  N.  Y.  ;  ■■Jimrney  in 
IJi-nzil,"    by   Prof.    Agassiz,  Osgood,  Boaton ;    "Life   in 


tiod  nnd  tbsy  iii 


le  plant: 


re  o^bst  a : 


H>  pay. '  ■ 


Tliey  are  to  be  found  in  tlie  last  stanza  of  onp  of  the 
"  paper-money  lyrics,"  written  by  Thomas  Love  Peacock, 
in  1825.  These  satirical  summaries  on  ttie  evils  of  "  paper 
money,  unlimited  in  issue,  "are  unique  and  unanswerable. 
G.  M. 


34 — What  are  the  facts  concerning  the  alleged  robbery  of  Car- 
dinal Blchelleu's  tomb)  J.  L.  R. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  OattUe  dti  Beaux  Artt  is  a 
drawing  of  the  real  "mummied"  face  of  the  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  which  was  separated  I^m  the  head  and  stolen 
from  the  tomb  at  the  church  of  the  Sorbonne,  Puriit,  in 
December,  1793.  This  face  Anally  fell  into  the  hands  of 
M.  Amiez,  a  private  citizen,  who  preserved  the  skin  of  the 
face  by  an  embalming  varnish ;  the  teeth,  tlie  hair,  beai'd 
and  mustaches  and  eyebrows  still  adhered  to  the  mask, 
the  eyes  being  closed  an<l  suuk  deep  in  their  sockets.  Six- 
teen yeai-s  ago,  the  son  of  M.  Armez  presented  the  i-elic  to 
Napole<)n  III,  and  in  December  1866,  the  face,  enshrined 
in  a  box,  was  solemnly  restoied  with  gi'eat  ceremony  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris  (afterwards  shot  by  the  Commu- 
nists) under  tbe  monument  by  Oirardon,  to  the  great 
minister  in  the  Church  of  the  Borbonue.  M.  Bonnaff^,  in 
telling  us  of  these  striking  details,  moiftliEes  well  that  this 
is  all  that  remains  of  tbe  proud  Richelieu,  the  most  power- 
ful ruler  France  ever  had ;  his  chateaux,  his  pictui-es,  his 
collections  of  jewels  and  antiquities,  bis  Kouvenii-s,  his 
bones  even,  all  scattered  to  the  winds.  What  a  tragic 
image  of  human  vanities,  "et  du  pcu  que  nous  sommex  !" 
E.  M.  H. 

S5— What  portrait  or  portrait*  of  the  Count  Duke  dc  Ollvarea 
were  executed  by  Velasqucil  E.  M.  R. 

It  is  now  an  asceilained  fact  by  M.  Paul  Lefort  tliat  the 
unrivaled  Spanish  painter,  Velasquez,  both  etched  and 
engraved  a  portrait  of  the  Count  Uuke  de  Olivare; — a 
point  long  in  dispute  between  critics  and  quidnuncs  innu- 
merable. 

3fl— Please  Rive  some  account  of  the  mosque  of  tiic  Imam 
Esh-Shall'y  at  Cairo,  and  oblige  R.  S. 

Knowledge,  eldest  daughter  of  smiling  Peace,  does  not 
ordinarily  go  almost  hand  in  hand  with  savage  Wiir,  aa 
she  has  in  the  late  appointment  of  a  "  Commission  for  the 
Preservation  of  Arab  Monuments  "  at  Cairo.  One  of  the 
commissioners,  Mr.  Stanley  Lane-Poole,  a  sedulous  Egypt- 
ologist, reports  graphically  the  official  visit  of  the  com- 
mission to  the  tomb  mosque  of  the  Imam  Esh-Sbali'y, 
"tlie  most  sacred,  perhaps,  in  Egypt,  tliough  tliu  llasa- 


830 
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neyii  may  rival  it  in  sanctity.**  ChriHtiaus  rarely  obtain 
admission,  and  tlie  lai^e  majority  of  regular  m<mque  8tu> 
dents  have  never  entered  it.  **  There  is  a  magnificent 
frieze  of  wood-carving  beneath  the  spring  of  tlie  dome 
which  must  be  Ayubite.  The  dome  itself  is  the  finest  I 
liave  yet  seen.  The  stalactites  at  tlie  comers  are  ex- 
tremely bold  and  well-designed,  and  the  coloring  through- 
out is  richer  than  that  of  any  other  existing  mosque  of 
Cairo.  Inscriptions  in  the  walls  i-ecord  that  Imth  Kait 
Bey  (fifteenth  century)  and  Kansuh  El-Ghury  (beginning 
of  the  sixteenth)  renewed  the  decorations ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  tiiat  the  form  of  the  dome  as  well  as  much  of  the 
ornament  is  original,  and  dates  back  to  the  thirteenth 
century.'*'  After  taking  coffee  with  the  sheykh  of  the 
mosque,  continues  Mr.  Lane-Poole — *'an  almost  unpi*e- 
cedented  event,  I  fiincy,  in  the  case  of  Christians'' — the 
•commissioners  examined  a  curious  tomb,  older  than  the 
mosque  itself,  of  an  Amir  who  died  in  A.  H.  613  (A.  D. 
12^)5),  with  an  older  Kufic  slab  over  the  door  with  the 
date  A.  H.  304  (A.  D.  926).  The  reports  of  the  Arab  Art 
Commission  appear  in  the  MonUeur  Egyptien,  and  Mr. 
Lane-Poole  is  a  correspondent  of  the  Loudon  Athenttum. 

0.  Li,  C 


37 — When  was  fltx  flrst  u^ed  in  theartaf  H.  M. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Henry  calls  attention  to  the  "  Cantor 
Lectures*'  upon  the  art  of  lace-making  as  exact  and 
umple,  delivered  before  the  London  Society  of  Aits  some 
twelve  months  ago,  by  Mr.  Alan  S.  C'ole,  of  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  and  quotes  for  us  a  very  interesting  pas- 
sage :  **Upon  the  Egyptian  sculptures  of  Beni  Hassan, 
descrilHjd  by  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  of  the  date  of  perhaps 
twenty-five  hundred  yeai*s  before  Christ,  tliere  are  picto- 
rial descriptions  of  how  flax  was  beaten,  the  striking  of 
^ax  after  it  is  made  into  yai'n,  twisting  the  yarn  into  rope, 
weaving  the  yarn  into  a  cloth  by  a  loom,  and  hundreds  of 
similar  interesting  details  in  the  practice  of  aits  by  dexter- 
ous handicraftsmen.  Perhaps  the  earliest  ornamental  work 
germane  to  lace  are  the  fringed  borders  of  robes  sculp- 
tured u])on  Assyrian  monoliths  of  the  time  of  Assur-nazir- 
Pal,  about  eij^ht  hundred  yeai*s  before  Christ.  The  lines 
forming  a  trellis  pattern  in  the  upper  part  of  these  bor- 
•dei*8  api)ear  to  consist  of  round,  plaited  cords,  very  similar 
in  their  plaiting  to  that  which  is  to  be  seen  upon  fringed 
borders  of  Pei*sian  cai*pets  now  in  the  market  or  to  plaited 
leather  whip-thongs.  On  the  mantle  of  the  king  the  trel- 
lis patteni  is  rather  more  elaborate  than  those  on  the 
dresses  of  the  attendants,  though  the  whole  design  is 
^uite  primitive.  The  word  Mace  *  in  our  English  Bible  is 
used  to  indicate  a  small  cord,  since  lace  for  decoration 
-would  be  more  commonly  known  at  the  time  of  the  ti*ans- 
lation  in  the  seventeenth  century  as  *  purls,'  'points,'  or 
'cut  works.'  " 


38 — Will  Bome  historical  student  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
English  Exchequer  tallies !  A  Careful  Rbader. 

The  ** tallies"  were  one  of  the  means  by  which  the 
English  Crown  accounts  were  kept  on  small  sticks  of 
wood,  in  the  mediseval  times,  from  two  to  three  inches  in 
length  and  half  an  inch  in  width,  each  of  which  was 
notched,  and  bore  an  inscription  of  the  money  values  the 
•stick  or  "tally"  represented.  There  were  two  kinds. 
The  first  was  the  tally  of  **sol,"  abridgement  for  solution 
(paid),  given  fortli  to  a  person  making  a  payment  into  the 
Exchequer,  whereon  the  word  **  sof  was  written,  to  show 
that  the  money  denoted  by  the  inscription  and  notches  of 
the  tally  had  been  actually  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  and 
to  serve  as  a  legal  acquittance  for  the  same  in  the  Ex- 
chequer of  Account.  The  second  kind  was  the  **  tally  of 
pro'^  (for),  which  at  first  operated  as  a  modem  check  on 
a  banker,  being  given  forth  in  payment  from  the  Ex- 
chequer as  a  charge  upon  some  public  accountant,  for  him 
to  pay  the  sum  expressed  thereon  out  of  the  revenues  in 
his  hands  before  they  should  reach  the  Exchequer.     It 


afterwai*d  served  as  a  voucher,  for  which  he  had  cre<fit 
upon  his  account  in  the  ''  Exchequer  of  Account,"  iu  like 
manner  as  if  for  money  actually  paid  by  him  into  the  Ex- 
chequer of  Receipt.  See  Palgrave's  '*  Merchant  and 
Friar."  Gi*adually  these  tallies  grew  into  clumsy,  long, 
cumbersome  sticks,  three  feet  or  more  in  length.  They 
were  abolished  in  the  reign  of  the  present  queen.  The 
fire  which  consumed  the  Houses  of  Parliament  above  foity 
years  ago  was  attributed  to  the  burning  up  of  waste  tallies 
in  the  vaults.  I,  Small. 


39 — Can  you  give  me  the  author  of  the  couplet : 
*  *  Poets  have  wronged  poor  fttonuft  :  luch  days  are  best : 
They  purge  the  air  without,  within  tlie  breast  ?'* 

Portland,  Jay  Co.,  Ind.,  June  1, 1883.        Kate  C.  Hatxss. 


40— Edgab  A.  PoB,  in  his  "  PoetJcal  Principle,"  has  the  fol- 
lowing :  **  In  the  compass  of  the  English  language  I  can  call  to 
mind  no  poem  more  profoundly,  more  weirdly  imoffituUiveiuib/t 
best  sense  than  the  lines  commencing,  *  1  would  I  were  by  that 
dim  lake,'  which  are  the  composition  of  Thomas  Moore.  I  regret 
that  I  am  unable  to  remember  them."  And  again,  speaking  of 
Thomas  Hood,  he  says  :  '* '  The  Haunted  House,'  by  the  same 
author  (<.  e..  Hood),  is  one  of  the  truest  poems  ever  written— 
one  of  the  truest — one  of  the  most  unexceptionable— one  of  the 
most  thoroughly  artistic,  both  in  its  theme  ?nd  in  its  execution. 
It  is,  moreover,  powerfully  ideal — imaginative.  I  regret  that  its 
length  renders  it  unsuitable  for  the  purposes  of  this  lecture." 
1  have  what  purports  to  he  a  "  complete  edition  "  of  Thomas 
Moore's  poems,  but  cannot  find  the  poem  described  by  Poe,  as 
above  ;  nor  can  I  find  in  my  volume  of  **  Thomas  Hood's  Poetkal 
Works  "  any  poem  entitled  **  The  Haunted  House,"  or  any  that 
in  my  opinion  such  title  would  suit.  Will  you  kindly  give  me 
a  little  information  on  the  subject  f  Thomas. 


41 — In  the  quotation  from  Macbeth,  Act  V,  Scene  5 : 

*  *  Hang  out  our  banners  on  the  outward  walls ; 
The  cry  is  still.  They  come  ! '  * 

▲.  claims  that  the  idea  is  that  the  cry  of  the  besieging  forces 
has  ceased,  and  that  they  are  coming.  B.  claims  **  the  cry  "  is 
the  cry  of  the  t>esieged ;  that  they  (the  besiegers)  continue  to 
come.  Will  you  kindly  solve  the  problem,  and  oblige  a  group 
of  readers  of  Thb  Continent  f  F.  M. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  ingenious  Shakspeareans  to 
exercise  their  wits. 


42 — I  HAVB  noticed  in  Tfls  Continent  answers  to  questions 
similar  to  this,  so  venture  to  ask  you  what  should  he  the  coxd> 
pliroeotary  address  of  a  firm  composed  of  first,  a  married  woman 
and  a  man  as  B.  &  S.,  Mrs.  B.  and  Mr.  8.  f  Second,  A.  A  B., 
Miss  A.  and  Mr.  B.  f  Dear  Sirs  or  Gentlemen  would  hardly  do, 
and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  is  proper.    A  Subscbiber. 


43 — Will  you  tell  me  where  the  t>est  water  filter  for  home  use 
can  be  obtained,  and  what  is  the  price  of  one  f 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Edwakds. 

We  cannot  venture  to  recommend  special  styles  of  goods 
in  this  column,  but  may  say  that  animal  charcoal  makes 
the  best  filter,  and  that  owing  to  existing  conditions  in 
the  Schuylkill  River,  Philadelphia  is  a  great  emporium 
for  effective  filtei*8  of  the  best  construction. 


44 — Will  some  reader  of  The  Continent  kindly  answer  for 
me  the  following  questions  : 

1.  Ought  we  to  say  **  Decoration  Day  "  or  "  Memorial  Day  " 
when  referring  to  the  30th  of  May  f 

2.  What  day  is  observetl  at  the  South  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
memorating the  virtues  of  the  Confederate  dead  ;  why  was  that 
day  adopted,  and  what  is  it  termed  f 

ii.  In  how  many  states  are  these  days,  or  either  of  them,  legal 
holidays,  and  by  what  term  are  they  designated  as  such  ? 

Ex  line. 


_         X  , 


4.5— In  parliamentary  practice  no  one  is  at  liberty  to  more  a 
reconsideration  unless  he  voted  with  the  prevailing  party.  Is  it 
also  required  that  the  seconder  to  the  motion  should  hare  voted 
with  the  majority  f  By  answering  the  above  you  will  greatly 
oblige,  C.  P. 
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"Cape  Cod  Pdlkh"  is  neaiing  its  tweiitietb  thousand, 
and  Miss  McLean  is  natuially  at  work  upon  &  new  novel, 
whicli,  it  is  to  be  Iioped,  witl  have  all  the  charm  of  por- 
tions of  her  lii-st,  and  none  of  the  prepusterous  features  of 
her  second  stury. 

The  many  who  have  follovred  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
"Uncle  Remus  "  will  welcome  the  announcement  made 
by  Tli«  Ctntury  of  a  new  series  from  Mr.  Joel  Chandler 
Hairin,  who  is  uiuivalcd  in  his  reproduction  of  negro 
character  and  dialect. 

"  The  Mahbattan  "  bids  fail'  to  occtipy  as  prominent 
a  place  in  the  affections  of  New  Yorkers  as  that  long  held 
by  Tht  Oalaixy,  still  i-egretfnlljr  remembered.  A  new 
volume  begins  with  the  Julf  number,  and  the  announce- 
ments for  it  include  short  serials  fi'oni  Julian  Hawthorne 
and  Philip  Bourke  Marston. 

Ah  almost  unknown  German  writer,  Moriz  Carriere, 
baa  suddenly  made  himself  a  reputation  b;  means  of  a 
poem  entitled  "The  Last  Night  of  the  Girondists."  Tlieir 
last  hours  it  is  known  wera  given  to  the  discussion  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  it  is  their  thoughts  and  re- 
flections which  foi-m  the  substance  of  the  poem. 

Mr.  AiNOER'a  "Life  of  Lamb"  was  one  of  the  most 
charming  in  tlie  "English  Men  of  Letters  "  seiies,  and  he 
has  performed  a  hardly  less  snbstantial  sei-vice  in  his  in- 
troduction and  notes  to  the  compact  but  beautifully  made 
edition  of  "The  Essays  aT  Elia,"  published  recently  by 
Macmillan  &  Co.  Neither  were  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  lovera  of  Ella,  a  yearly  increasing  company,  but  the 
notes  ai'e  full  of  information  and  the  volume  a  most  desir- 
able addition  to  even  a  crowded  book-shelf.  (13mo,  pp. 
434,  •1.79). 

The  Q.  p.  Index  Annual  for  18S3  is  at  liand,  bearing 
evidence  of  increased  enterprise  and  pains-taking  work. 
As  a  specimen  of  systematic  indexing,  with  an  ingenious 
plan  of  space-saving  abbreviations,  it  is  without  an  equal. 
An  idea  of  the  labor  involved  may  be  gained  from  the  feet 
that  no  less  than  twenty-three  of  the  leading  publications, 
including  The  Continent,  Hnrptr,  Century,  Nation,  Art 
Amateur,  etc.,  etc.,  are  caiefully  indexed  by  subjects  in  a 
pamphlet  so  compact  in  form  tliat  it  can  be  kept  within 
reach  even  on  an  over-crowded  desk.  As  a  supplement  to 
Poole's  invaluable  general  index  this  is  indispensable  to 
all  literary  workers.  A  novel  feature  is  introduced  in  a 
"Necrology,"  or  historical  listof  defunct  publications. 
Only  two  ai-e  named,  viz..  The  ftnn  Monthly  and  Fotttr't 
Monthly,  both  of  Philadelphia.     (Q.  P.  hdei,  Bangor.Me). 

Iv  ante-mortem  lives  must  be  written  at  all,  then  we 
may  desire  such  doers  of  the  deed  as  Mr.  William  Sloane 
Eeiiiiedy,  who,  in  his  recent  book,  entitled  "Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  Poet,  Littei'ateur,  Scientist, "  places  his  justi- 
fication on  a  fly-leaf,  quoting  from  Dr.  Holmes  himself  ; 
"It  is  an  ungenerous  silence  which  leaves  all  the  fair 
words  of  honestly-earned  praise  to  the  wiiter  of  obituary 
notices  and  tho  marble- worker."  Recognition  Is  good, 
and  no  American  author  has  better  earned  it,  and  there 
is  so  much  valuable  information  and  criticism  in  the 
volume  tliat  one  is  almost  reconciled  to  its  existence, 
though  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  one's  self  to  this  style 
of  production.  Mr.  Kennedy  is  a  fearless  critic,  and  gives 
Aill  ground  for  his  statement  that  Dr.  IIolmeH  is,  in  great 
pai't,  responsible  for  the  continuance  and  cultivation  of  a 


spirit  which  must,  in  spite  of  tlie  fine  side  it  includes, 
come  under  the  head  of  suobliisbuess,  cultuied  snobbish- 
ness being  a  degree  more  intolerable  than  any  other  form. 
(ISmo,  pp.  356,  11.50;  8.  E.  Cassiuo  &  Co.). 

"The  Wayside"  has  fallen  into  unexpected  hands, 
Mr.  Daniel  Lothrop,  of  the  publishing  tirm  of  D.  Lutliiop 
&  Co.,  having  purchased  it.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  this  was  the  home  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  at  Con- 
cord, Massachusetts —  "the  only  one  he  ever  owned — wlicie 
he  lived  and  wrote,  and  from  which  his  lemains  were 
borne  tu  the  gi-ave.  In  1832,  when  Hanthorne  bought  it, 
it  was  a  quaint  and  picturesque  old  house,  neaily  a  cen- 
tury old,  with  a  gambrel  roof  and  the  big  oak  end  beams 
characteristic  of  colonial  architecture.  Hawthorne  made 
many  alterations  in  it  and  built  over  the  L  a  tower  in 
which  he  Alted  up  a  study.  Still  the  house  retains  to  this 
day  a  venerable  aspect  well  befitting  the  histinic  ground 
on  which  it  stands — a  mile  fi'om  Concoid  village  on  the  ' 
Lexington  road.      Mr.  Lothrop  will  make  it  bis  summer 

"Mastery,"  the  new  juvenile  weekly,  conducted  by 
James  Richardson,  lately  editor  of  the  Scientific  Atnericnn, 
has  now  reached  its  fifth  number.  Leaving  out  of  sight 
the  somewhat  infelicitous  name,  and  the  intimation — 
rather  repellent  to  young  folks — that  it  is  devoted  to 
"useful  pastimes,"  the  publication  seems  well  calculated 
to  occupy  a  field  toward  which  the  lighter-minded  of  the 
juvenile  publications  have  been  for  some  months  leaching 
out.  The  best  test  of  such  an  undertaking  is  the  way  in 
which  it  is  received  by  ils  natural  constituents.  We  know 
of  one  rather  mechanically-inclined  young  peison  who 
votes  in  favor  of  Mattery.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  pub- 
lishersJie  fuiTiish  weekly,  in  a  popular  form,  such  sugges- 
tions for  occupation  and  recreation  as  shall  meet  the  views 
of  young  people  whatever  the  natural  bent  of  their  minds. 
The  woild  of  science  and  industry  is  full  of  material 
available  for  such  a  publication  as  this,  and  it  deserves 
success  in  all  tho  departments  which  it  has  undertaken  to 
develop.  The  notable  success  of  industrial  schools  in 
Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Boston  makes  it  certain  that 
the  ingenious  girls  and  boys  of  the  country  are  only  wait- 
ing for  a  chance  to  hear  just  what  Mattery  offers  to  tell 
them.  The  last  number  contains,  besides  a  marvelous 
serial  stoiy  concerning  a  scientific  wizard,  tlie  account  of 
how  a  boy  made  a  serviceable  U'unk,  directions  for  using 
soldering  tools,  a  paper  on  aquariums,  "  Home  Handicraft 
for  Young  Women,"  "Screens  and  Theii'  Decoiation," 
and  sevei'al  other  entertaining  and  suggestive  paper's. 
(Address  MaiUry,  842  Broadway,  New  York). 

The  cry  still  goes  up  for  the  American  novel,  but  it  may 
be  questioned  if  the  critic  who  desires  its  existence  would 
know  it  if  he  saw  it.  In  fact,  till  it  is  settled  what  con- 
stitutes the  American  novel,  we  are  likely  to  be  blind  to 
much  that  for  a  coming  generation  will  count  as  ranking 
under  this  very  head.  To  such  class  will  cei'tainly  belong 
"The  Led  Hoise  Claim,"  which,  having  ended  as  a  serial 
in  the  Century,  now  takes  attractive  shH)ie  as  a  book. 
Mi's.  Foote's  own  illustrations  being  of  peculiar  excel- 
lence. The  story  is  very  simple.  Cecil  ConratI)  comes 
from  the  East  to  her  brotlier  in  the  mining  regions  of  the 
Far  West,  and  finds  tl>at  the  mine  in  which  he  is  inte- 
rested— the  Shoshone — has  a  rival  in  the  "Led  Horse," 
which  has  suddenly  stmck  ore.  Tliere  is  a  suspicion  that 
the  former  mine  has  been  tapped,  and  that  the  vein  is 
i-eally  the  property  of  the  Shoshone.  The  agent  for  the 
Led  Horse,  Hilgard,  in  the  midst  Af  all  the  anxieties  and 
vicissitudes  of  mining-life,  falls  in  love  with  Cecil.  The 
quanel  goes  on,  however,  the  brother  being  surly  and  un- 
trustworthy at  best.  He  wiH  not  allow  a  survey  and  the 
equitable  arrangement  that  Hilgard  wishes,  and  the  end 
is  a  barricade  in  the  mine,  an  exchange  of  shots,  the 
death  of  Conrath,  and  the  despair  of  Cecil,  who  counts 
herself  as  foiever  separated  fiom   her   lover.     How  the 
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tangle  ends  the  reader  must  discover.  In  the  meantime, 
a  8ingularly  faithful  picture  has  been  made  of  an  equally 
singular  phase  of  life.  Mrs.  Footers  work  is  sympathetic, 
delicate  and  charming,  and  a  most  delightful  contrast  to 
the  analytical  fiction  of  tlie  day,  while  the  making  up  of 
the  book  is  quite  in  harmony  witli  the  contents.  (16mo, 
pp.  279,  $1.26  ;  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston). 
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May  5  — A  rather  important  Incident  occurred  in  the  history 
of  American  monopolies.  Mr.  W.  H.  Vanderfoilt  retired  from 
the  presidency  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  and  his  sons 
from  the  presidencies  of  the  other  Vanderbilt  roads.  New  offices 
known  as  directorships  in  the  boards  of  managers  are  created, 
however,  and  these  are  filled  by  the  millionaire's  sons,  so  that 
the  family  may  retain  a  comfortable  hold  on  the  business.  This 
is  manifestly  a  move  in  the  direction  of  entailment. 

C<'onceniing  monopolies  see  H.  D.  Lloyd,  Atlantic,  Vol.  XL VII,  p. 
SI7:  C.  C.  Nott,  International  JUvUw,  Vol.  L  P-  S70,  and  Chambers* 
Journal,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  861:  A.  S.  Boll«ft,  North  Am4rican  Rtview, 
Vol.  C'XVII,  p.  S19;  D.  C.  Cloud,  ''Monopollef  aud  Um  Peopto.  *'  Eg- 
bert,  FIdlar  A  C^liainbero,  Davenport,  Iowa.  ] 

May  e.^The  Rev.  George.  Williamson  Smith,  D.  D.,of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  T.,  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  Trinity  CoUefre, 
Hartford,  Conn.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Hobart  College,  and  was 
for  some  time  chaplain  at  the  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis.  Af- 
terward he  was  rector  of  a  church  In  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  and 
sincie  1881  has  been  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
Brooklyn.  Trinity  College  is  recognized  as  the  Episcopalian 
College  of  the  United  SUtes. 

[See  Scribntrl  Vol.  II,  p.  001.     *  'Sketch  of  Trinity  Chiefs*  *  '3 

Josiah  Henson,  the  recognized  original  of  Mrs.  Stowe's 
**  Uncle  Tom,''  died  in  Dresden,  Ohio.  He  was  bom  a  slave,  and 
made  a  daring  escape  to  Canada.  Incidents  in  his  life  were  used 
with  fine  effect  by  Mrs.  Stowe,  but  the  novel,  is  by  no  means  a 
history  of  Mr.  Hanson's  life. 

[See  *  *  Life  of  J<i«lah  Henson  *  *  and  *  *  Key  to  Uncle  Tom*8  Cabin.  * "  ] 

May  9. — The  Supreme  Court  has  rendered  a  highly-important 
decision  in  regard  to  the  right  of  states  to  fix  rates  of  freight 
and  fare  within  their  own  borders.  The  decision  affirms  that 
of  the  Illinois  Court,  sa3ring,  in  substance,  that  the  enactment 
of  laws  to  prevent  extortion  by  those  having  charge  of  the  pub- 
lic highways,  is  an  inalienable,  legitimate  exercise  of  power 
on  the  part  of  the  state.  The  suits  were  brought  by  the  great 
railways  as  test  cases,  and  this  adverse  finding  of  the  highest 
court  has  an  Important  bearing  on  measures  now  under  consid- 
eration In  Connecticut  and  other  states. 

[See  Railway  OoMttt  for  1875;  essays  by  C.  F.  Adams,  Jr..  and 
others;  Pierce,  E.  L.,  **Treatl8eon  American  Railroad  Law,  *^  Baker, 
Vorhles  k  Co.,  N.  Y.  :  also  **  Poor's  Manual.''] 

Official  information  was  received  that  hostilities  had  taken 

place  between  the  French  and  the  Chinese  before  the  capital  of 

Tonquln.    The  avowed  purpose  of  the  French  is  to  establish  a 

protectorate. 

May  10. — The  New  York  World  newjtpaper  was  purchased  by 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  of  the  St.  Louis  PoMt-lHipatch,  nominally  for 
the  sum  of  $400,000.  The  polltlcR  of  the  pa^r  remain  un- 
changed— Democratic,  that  Is. One  of  the  la.>-*ist  oil  fires  on 

record  was  caused  by  Hgrhtnlnir  at  Communlpaw,  N.  J.  A  tank 
was  struck  and  exploded,  snd  four  more  t-anks  followed.  Six 
lives  were  lost,  and  some  1800,000  worth  of  property  destroyed. 

May  11. — Mr.  Amasa  Stone,  the  Cleveland  millionaire,  com- 
mitted suicide.  He  began  life  as  a  carpenter,  and  died  worth 
some  six  millions,  much  of  which  he  gave  to  benevolent  and 
philanthropic  objects.  Business  losses  arc  supposed  to  have  un- 
settled his  reason. 

[See  articles  on  ** Suicide 'Mii  Popular  Sriftnre  Monthly.  Vol.  VIII, 
p.  88,  and  Vol.  LI  V,  p.  491,  and  Vol.  CLXVIII.  p.  876;  yation.  Vol. 
XXXIU,  p.  517.] 

Mrs.  Jessie  R.  Grant,  mother  of  General  Grant,  died  in  Jersey 
City,  aged  eighty-four  years. 

May  IS. — A  notable  decree  of  divorce  was  granted  in  Nevada 
In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Fair,  wife  of  James  Fair,  the  "bonanza  " 
Senator.  The  divorced  wife  receives  the  comfortable  sum  of 
$4,250,000  In  money  and  United  States  bonds,  the  family  resi- 


dence in  Sao  Franciaco  and  the  custody  of  three  minor  children. 
Divorce  is  also  a  prominent  subject  of  discussion  elsewhere,  e»- 
pecially  in  Pennsylvania,  where  leading  judges  have  united  Id 
suggesting  important  changes  in  the  existing  practices  of  the 
courts. 

[See  **  History  and  Doctrine  of  Divorce,  '*  by  T.  D.  Woolsey,  Jfew 
Enytandtr,  Vol.  XXVL  pp.  SS,  SIX.  461,  and  VoL  XXVII,  pp.  12,  tl7, 
784.] 

Ex-Govemor  Israel  Washbnme,  of  Maine,  died  in  Philadel- 
phia, aged  seventy -one  years. 

May  IS. — Joe  Brady,  convicted  of  participation  in  the  Caven- 
dish  murder,   was  hanged    In  Dublin. The    Intematiooal 

Pisheriee  Exhibition  was  opened  in  London  with  great  ceremony 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

[See  J.  O.  Bartram  In  MaemUlan^s  Magatine,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  40t :  Re- 
port of  U.  6.  Oeutenntal  Commission.] 

May  16. — Church  and  State  in  their  Irish  relations  were 
thrown  into  violent  agitation  by  the  announcement  that  the 
Pope  has  addressed  an  imperative  letter  to  the  Irish  bishops, 
warning  them  against  encouraging  the  exiating  agitations,  and 

recommending  respectfU  language  toward  the  govei  iiTnenY. 

The  signing  of  a  treaty  of  peace  between  Chili  and  P".  w  it  an- 
nounced. It  granta  a  ten  years'  cession  of  certain  dis;  '»'^*1  ^  «r- 
ritory  to  Chili,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  questlo*'  ')i  tiMe 
will  be  amicably  settled  by  vote. 

May  17.— The  city  of  Denlaon,  Texas,  and  the  eastern  p«  .  t«  i 
of  Nebraska  were  visited  by  tornadoes,  which  left  nothing  Bl«iui- 
ing  in  their  track. The  Right  Rev.  Jesse  T.  Peck,  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  died,  aged  seventy-two  years.  He  wkA 
formerly  President  of  Dickinson  College,  and  was  a  founder  oi 
Syracuse  University. 

May  IS. — On  Friday  evening  a  tornado  struck  Racine,  Wis- 
consin, demolishing  one  hundred  and  fifty  houses  and  bams  and 

killing  a  score  of  persons. Daniel  Curly,  the  second  of  the 

convicted  Cavendish  murderers,  was  hanged  in  Dublin. 

i^  19. — The  Irish- American  mystery  regarding  the  existence 
of  one  Tynan,  the  founder  of  the  murderous  society  of  **  Invin- 
cibles,"and  known  as  *'No.  1,"  has  been  settled  by  Roger  A. 
Pryor,  Esq.,  who  came  forward  as  his  counsel,  and  offered  to 
produce  him  If  wanted. 

May  tl. — A  heavy  snowstorm  occurred  In  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
the  snow  breaklnpr  down  trees  and  covering  the  ground  to  the 
depth  of  a  foot  in  the  vicinity  of  Lima. It  Is  announced  semi- 
officially that  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  will  succeed  the  Marquis 
of  Lome  as  Govemor-General  of  Canada. 

May  24. — The  wire  suspension-bridge  over  the  East  River  be- 
tween New  York  and  Brooklyn  was  opened  with  brilliant  and 
appropriate  ceremonies,  and,  notwithstanding  the  tremendous 
crowds,  no  serious  accident  occurred. 

[See  BeUctic  Bnyinetriny,  Vol.  XXIII,  p.  Ill:  Knight's  **Me- 
ehanleal  Dictionary.  **  J.  A.  Roebllugun  ** Long  and  dhort-8pau  Rail- 
way Bridges, ''  Van  Nostrand.  Mew  York.} 

May  $5. — Edouard  Laboulaye,  the  well  known  French  jurist, 
died,  aged  seventy-two  years.  A  powerful  fHend  of  the  United 
States  during  the  civil  war. 

l^^  bis  •*  History  of  the  Law  Rabitlve  to  Landed  Property  In 
Europe ;  *  *  also,  articles  In  the  DebaU  favoring  the  Northern  States  In 
tlie  War  of  the  Rebellion.  3 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  Parliament  was  prorogued  by  the 
Govemor-General.  Regarding  the  settlement  of  disputes  be- 
tween the  Dominion  Govemment  and  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia,  the  Dominion  Govemment  have  agreed  to  give  a 
money  grant  to  the  province  amounting  to  $1,000,000,  of  which 
$750,000  ia  to  Indemnify  the  province  for  the  loss  sustained  in 
carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  confederation  and  for  the  delay  In 
building  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

May  i6. — Despatches  received  in  Paris  brought  news  of  farther 
active  hostilities  in  Tonquln,  and  of  the  departure  of  strong  de- 
tachments of  Chinese  troops  for  the  seat  of  war. 

May  27. — The  coronation  ceremonies  were  concluded  at  Mos- 
cow, having  been  begun  on  the  23d,  and  carried  out  with  impre- 
cedented  magnificence.  The  most  extraordinary  precautions 
were  taken  against  Nihilistic  plots,  and  the  rites  were  performed 
without  provoking  any  overt  act. 

r^ee  **Lire  of  Peter  the  Great'*  by  Eugene  Schuyler,  Scrikmtr^t 
Monthly,  Vols.  XIX,  XX,  XXI  and  XXII.] 

May  28. — Six  persons  were  killed  aud  twelve  ii^ured  by  a  tor- 
nado in  Clay  City,  Indiana. 
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